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QUADRAGESIMA (kwad'ra-jdfc'i-ma), the 
season of Lent, so called because it contains about 
forty days. Quadragesima Major was at one time 
the name, because formerly other Lenten seasons 
of minor importance were annually observed. 
Quadragesima Sunday is the first in Lent and 
about the fortieth day before Easter. 

QUADRATUS (kwad-ra'tus), a bishop of 
Athens who lived in the early part of the second 
century. He was the successor of Publius, who 
was martyred in the persecution under Hadrian; 
and when that emperor visited Athens, in 126, 
Quadratus presented to him “An Apology for the 
Christian Religion,” which, Eusebius says, had 
the effect of occasioning a temporary cessation of 
the persecution. Of this work only a fragment 
remains; but it is curious for the testimony it 
gives to the miracles of Christ and his apostles, 
asserting that several of the persons were then 
living in whose favor the miracles were wrought. 

QUAESTOR (kways'tor), a Roman magistrate 
whose office it was to collect the public revenue, 
whence their name (from quaero, I seek) was de¬ 
rived. Originally these were appointed by the 
kings, after the monarchy by the consuls, and 
eventually by the people. As the empire ex¬ 
tended they were associated with the consuls or 
praetors of each province, and a quicstorship came 
to be recognized as the first step in promotion 
which might even elevate a man to the senate. 

QUAIL, a well-known migratory bird, of 
which there are several species, widely spread 
over Europe, Asia and North Africa. The quails 
that were supernaturally brought to the camp of 
the Hebrews had deviated, it is probable, from 
their ordinary course, else they would have been 
expected, and the supply of food from them relied 
upon. It was by the Lord’s power that at the 
very time needed they were made to abound in 
the locality where the tribes had pitched their 
tents, Ex. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31, 32; Ps. cv. 40. 
The two recorded occasions on which quails were 
sent seem to have been in the springs of succes¬ 
sive years, as the flight of the birds was from 
the sea—that is, from that quarter. They had 
come probably from Southern Egypt, and were 
proceeding northward. It may be that, fatigued 
by being long upon the wing, they flew near the 
surface of the ground, and were thus the more easily 
caught, and this may be the explanation of the 
words “ two cubits upon the face of the earth.” 

QUAKERS. See Friends. 

QUARLES (kwarlz), IRANCIS, was born in 
1592, at Steward’s near Rumford, in Essex, Eng¬ 
land. He was educated at Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whence he passed for the study of law to 
Lincoln’s Inn. He became cup-bearer to Eliza¬ 
beth, the queen of Bohemia, and afterward secre¬ 
tary to Archbishop Usher in Ireland. He suf¬ 
fered severely on the outbreak of the Civil War 
because of his attachment to the royal cause. He 
was an exceedingly prolific writer, but his place 
in this work arises from his remarkable book, 
which is sought after, and of which editions in 
rare type and rich bindings are frequently pub¬ 
lished, entitled “ Emblems.” “ Quarles’ Emblems” 
is certainly one of the most quaint and curious 


Q- 

hooks of his age. It has been said of it that Mil- 
ton had to wait until the world had done admiring 
Quarles; and Ryland says, “I think Quarles may 
be called the first, as Herbert was the second, di¬ 
vine poet of the English nation.” He had to suf¬ 
fer not only the loss of his property, but of his 
books, by the turmoils of his day, and he sunk 
under his trials, dying at London in 1644. 

QUARRIES (kwar'reez), Jud. iii. 19, 26. The 
marginal rendering here is “ graven images.” Pos¬ 
sibly the word signifying “images” or “hewn 
stones ” is the proper name of a place, Pesilim , not 
far from Gilgal. 

QUARTODECIMANI (kwar'to-des-i-ma'- 
ne) and QUARTODECIMANS (kwar'to-des'- 
e-manz). This name was given to those 
members of Eastern churches who in the 
second century and later celebrated Easter 
on the fourteenth day of the paschal moon, 
on whichever day of the week it happened, 
as the Jews do. This question was de¬ 
bated between Polycarp and Anicetus when 
Polycarp visited Rome, and Polvcarp 
pleaded the authority of the apostle John 
and the other apostles, while Anicetus rest¬ 
ed on the practice of his see; and the cus¬ 
tom was condemned at Rome in a council, 

A. D. 196, and it was also denounced at the 
Council of Nice, A. D. 325. The churches 
in Asia Minor and those in the West which 
derived their faith from missionaries from 
Lesser Asia held to the “ quartodeciman” 
observance with great tenacity. 

QUARTUS (kwar'tus), a Christian of 
Corinth whose salutation St. Paul conveyed 
to the Romans, Rom. xvi. 23. 

QUATERNION (kwa-ter'ne-on), Acts 
xii. 4, a detachment of four men, the usual 
number of a Roman night-watch. Peter 
therefore, was guarded by four soldiers, two 
within the prison and two outside the doors; 
and as the watch was usually changed every 
three hours, it was necessary that the “four 
quaternions” mentioned in the text should 
be appointed for the purpose. 

QUEEN. As the Hebrews practiced 
polygamy, and the kings heaped together 
wives and concubines in their harems, there was no 
lady exactly in the position denoted by otir term 
queen. It is true that we have two instances in 
the Old Testament of queens regnant, Athaliah, 

2 Ki. xi., and the foreign queen of Sheba, 1 Ki. 

x. 1-10; but, generally speaking, the queen was 
merely the chief wife, who took precedence in her 
husband’s harem, or who was one of his consorts 
as distinguished from concubines, compare 1 Ki. 

xi. 3; 2 Ghr. xi. 21. The mother of the reigning 
sovereign, however, was in dignity and power 
superior to any of his wives. Thus Bath-sheba 
received special honor as the king’s mother, 1 
Ki. ii. 13, 19. And Asa found it necessary to de¬ 
pose a queen-mother because her influence was 
given to idolatry, 1 Ki. xv. 13. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the name of the king’s mother is 
usually given when a king of Judah acceded to 
the throne. Jezebel was a woman of remarkable 
en |F&. v > an d her husband conspicuous for his weak¬ 



ness ; it is not surprising, therefore, that she stands 
out an exception to the general rule, 1 Ki. xix., 
xxi. Yet she is nowhere called queen till after 
Ahab’s death, 2 Ki. x. 13. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. See Asiitoretii. 

QUESNEL (kwes'nel),PASQUIER, a French 
Catholic theologian, was born at Paris, in 1634, 
and became the head of the Jansenists. He wrote 
a great many books, chiefly of the polemic kind, 
but gave offence to the court of Rome by his edi¬ 
tion of the works of Pope Leo the Great. He had 
to retire to the Netherlands about 1685, joined the 
celebrated Arnauld at Brussels, and there com¬ 
pleted his work, entitled “Moral Reflections.” 
This was formally condemned by the hull “Uni- 





The Katta, or Quail of Asia. 

genitus.” After suffering imprisonment at Mechlin 
lie went to Amsterdam, where he died in 1719. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. “Quick” means liv¬ 
ing, Num. xvi. 30. To “quicken” is to give life, 
natural or spiritual, Rom. viii. 11; Eph. ii. 1, 5, 
also to cheer or excite, Ps. Ixxx. 18. 

QUICK, JOHN, an eminent nonconformist 
divine, was born at Plymouth, in 1636, and was 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. After ofli- 
cintingat various places, he was made minister of 
Brixton, whence he was ejected in 1662; but lie 
had some valuable preferments offered him, if he 
would conform, which he refused to do. He con¬ 
tinued to preach for some time after his ejection; 
hut being frequently prosecuted, he accepted an 
invitation to be pastor of the English church at 
Zealand, but returned to England in 1681, and 
preached privately during the remainder of the 
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reign of Charles II. lie died in 1706. His prin- elon never fully abandoned all the views which 
cipal work is his “History of the Acts, Decisions, publicly he had disavowed. 

Decrees and Laws of the famous National Councils 
of the Reformed Churches in France.’ 


QUICKSANDS (kwik'sandz), two sand¬ 
banks on the northern coast of Africa, were well 
known to the ancients. One of these lay between 
Cvrene and Leptis, now the gulf of Sidra , and is 
no doubt the “quicksand” alluded to in Acts 
xxvii. 17. A vessel bound westward, after pass¬ 
ing Crete, might easily be driven upon it by a 
strong north-easterly wind. The other lay more 
to the west, near Carthage. 

QUIETISM (kwi'et-izm), a name generally 
applied to the opinions of those who conceive that 
the great object of religion is the absorption of all 
human sentiments and passions into devout con¬ 
templation and love of God. Quietism is not pe¬ 
culiar to Christianity, but when defined as the 
great leaders of the system understood it to be, a 
resignation of self without thought, hope or wish, 
so that the soul is brought so immediately into the 
divine presence as to be merged in it by an essen¬ 
tial union, then it is really inconsistent with Chris¬ 


tianity, and the nearer that any one approaches this 
state, the nearer does he approximate to a heathen 
Quietism. The name was given in the seventeenth 
century in France to a class of devout persons 
who aimed at a state of higher devotion than that 
which was realized by the cold, formal and me¬ 
chanical moral observances as enforced by the 
Jesuits. Molinos, a Spanish priest, had published 
a book (1675), called “The Spiritual Guide,” which 
attracted great attention. It described the happi¬ 
ness of a soul which reposed in quietude on God, 
so as to be conscious only of his presence, and he 
went so far as to hold that it could even reach 
a state where it would lose the consciousness of 
God and be only aware of receiving passively in¬ 
fluences which were divine. The Jesuits had this 
work condemned. Approximating to the views of 
Molinos were those of Madame de Guyon and F6ne- 
lon, in France. She went so far that she was held 
to be insane, and he was condemned, in 1699, by 
Innocent II., and the submission of F^nelon has 
often been referred to as a wonderful instance of 
the power of genuine piety on the one hand and 
of wisely exercised authority on the other hand. 
The conduct of a number of hypocritical priests 
did more than the condemnation of the pope to 
bring the views of the French Quietists into disre¬ 
pute, though it is well known that in private F6n- 


QUINQUAGESIMA (kwin'kwa-jes'e-ma), 
the “ fiftieth.” 1. The Sunday next before Lent, 
there being fifty days between that day and Easter 
day inclusive. 2. The fifty days between Easter 
and Pentecost. 3. The feast of Pentecost. 

QUINQUARTICULAR (kwin'kwar-tik-u- 
lar) CONTROVERSY, the title of the contro¬ 
versy between the Arminians and Calvinists on 
the five points—1. Particular election; 2. Partic¬ 
ular redemption; 3. Moral inability in a fallen 
state; 4. Irresistible grace; and 5. Final perse¬ 
verance. 

QUINTILIANS (kwin-til')anz), the name 
of a sect that appeared in Phrygia about A.D. 
189, so called from a leader, Quintilia, who claim¬ 
ed to be a prophetess. They admitted women to 
perform sacerdotal and episcopal functions. They 
attributed extraordinary gifts to Eve for having 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, told great things 
of Mary the sister of Moses, and they held that 
Philip the deacon had four daughters who were 
all of their sect. It was usual for 
young women to enter their meet¬ 
ings robed in white and person¬ 
ating prophetesses. Tertullian 
referred to them as existing be¬ 
fore his time, and as holding that 
baptism with water was needless, 
as men could be saved by faith 
merely, as Abraham was. 

QUINTUS MEMMIUS. 

See Memmius. 

QUIRINI (kwi-re'ne), AN¬ 
GELO MARIA, a Venetian car¬ 
dinal, was born in 1680. He went 
early into a convent of Benedic¬ 
tines, where he laid in a vast 
store of knowledge. He set out 
on his travels in 1700, and formed 
acquaintance with nearly every 
distinguished literary character of his time. Being 
created a cardinal, he waited on Benedict XIII. to 
thank him for that distinction. “ 11 is not for you,” 
said the pope, “ to thank me for raising you to this 
elevation; it is rather my part to thank you for 
having by your merit reduced me to the necessity 
of making you a cardinal.” He died in 1755, re¬ 
gretted by all ranks and sects; for though a zealous 
champion of the papacy, he wrote with candor and 
moderation, which gained the applause of the Pro¬ 
testants themselves. He wrote, besides other works, 
an account of his travels and “ A Work on the 
Lives of certain Bishops of Bresse, Eminent for 
Sanctity.” 

QUITMAN (kwit'man), FREDERICK 
HENRY, D.D., was an eminent Lutheran min¬ 
ister, born in 1760, in the duchy of Cleves, in 
Westphalia. He was educated at Halle, under 
Knapp and Semler. He acted for some time as 
tutor in the family of the prince of Waldeck. He 
was ordained with the view of settling as pastor in 
the island of Curapoa, and he remained fourteen 
years in that island, leaving it in 1795 because of 
political convulsions, and settling in New York. 
At Schoharie, Rhinebeck, Wurteinberg, German¬ 
town and Livingston he labored with great faith¬ 
fulness until 1828, when his health declined. He 


died in 1832, leaving behind him a work on 
“Magic,” an “Evangelical Catechism,” a volume 
of sermons and a “ Hymn-Book.” 

QUIVER. See Arms. 

QUIVIL (kwiv'il), PETER, was one of the 
celebrated mediaeval ecclesiastical builders of Eng¬ 
land. His name is associated with the cathedral 
of Exeter, to which he was appointed bishop in 
1280. At once he began the work of building; 
and choosing the second or Decorated Pointed 
style, he made good progress during the eleven 
years of his episcopate. His successor, Thomas 
Bytton, continued the work during all his time; 
and so did Walter de Stapleton, who was elected 
in 1307, and for twenty years did much, still leav¬ 
ing the great edifice unfinished. James de Berke¬ 
ley, who came next, wanted either taste or pride 
in the edifice, or energy, for it remained for John 
Grandisson, who was appointed in 1331, and who 
filled the episcopal chair for nearly forty years, to 
complete this beautiful edifice as it now appears. 

QUODLIBETUM (kwod-lib'e-tum), a scho¬ 
lastic discussion on both sides of a question. 

QUOTATIONS (kwo-ta'sh’unz). Nothing is 
more common than to find one writer quoting or 
referring to another. We might naturally expect, 
therefore, that the sacred penmen would both cite 
and be cited. And this, accordingly, is the case. 
In various books of the Bible we have quotations 
from other books, either as authorities or for illus¬ 
tration, or for the confirmation of some truth. It 
is of chief importance to examine such as are made 
from the Old Testament by the writers of the New. 
The number of those that are direct is very large, 
and there are, besides, many allusions, or cases 
in which the phraseology of the earlier sacred 
penmen is adopted by the apostles and evangel¬ 
ists, without any formal citation. A difficulty 
has been found in regard to them, both ns to the 
words, which are sometimes different from those 
of the original passage, and also as to the way in 
which they are applied. And as these points 
bear particularly upon the question of inspiration, 
they are of no slight moment. We must, then, 
consider both the external and internal forms of 
Scripture quotation, how they are cited and how 
applied. 

1. Tables have been constructed which exhibit 
fully the citations of the New Testament writers, 
with the corresponding passages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, from an inspection of which it is evident 
that most of the passages are an exact rendering 
of the original; there are some, however, in 
which the phraseology is more or less altered. 
It will be found, also, that the words of the Sep- 
tuagint translation are often so exactly or nearly 
repeated as to make it manifest that it was from 
that translation that the writer quoted. But 
sometimes the Septuagint is left and the original 
Hebrew followed, and sometimes a passage is 
given not precisely accordant with either the 
original or the current version. 

Hypotheses have been framed to account for all 
this, but it is not possible to assign a general 
reason for the variations, or to classify with accu¬ 
racy the different quotations according to their 
presumed relation to the Hebrew or the Greek 
text; each case of difficulty must be looked at in¬ 
dependently. But we may say that it was very 
natural that the apostles should use the Septuagint, 
a translation well known to the Greek-speaking 
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communities they addressed, nay, very possibly at 
the time the common Bible of Palestine. It was 
not, however, likely that they would bind them¬ 
selves to a translation not always accurate, unless 
the reason of the case required it, as in Acts viii. 
32, 33, where the eunuch read the passage from 
the Greek version, and accordingly the evangelist 
accurately copied it The sacred writers properly 
used a freedom of expression. They availed them¬ 
selves of the Septuagint sometimes, where verballv 
it differed from the Hebrew, provided by any sucii 
difference it more fully brought out the meaning 
of the original; they, again, translated for them¬ 
selves where the received translation failed to ex¬ 
press the true sense; they sometimes also departed 
from both the Hebrew and the Septuagint when 
they wished more thoroughly to develop the idea 
which lay in the original utterance. It was not 
misapprehension, it was not caprice, which actuated 
them. For explanation, for bringing into clearer 
light that which lay at first in shadow, for defin¬ 
itely pointing that which was general, or for en¬ 
larging that which was restricted, the‘New Testa¬ 
ment writers, themselves inspired, have sometimes 
modified the diction, but they have preserved the 
spirit of the ancient oracle. There is an eminent 
example in the way in which St. Paul, Eph. iv. 8, 
cites Ps. Ixviii. 18. The prophetic word describes 
the triumph of Him who went up on high, how lie 
was adorned with gifts; the apostle exhibits the 
better aspect of the same truth ; it was not for his 
own advantage; these gifts with lavish hand he 
has bestowed on those that need them. The 
deeper ,meaning is thus emphatically unfolded. 
It was so in the earlier revelation. Compare 
Gen. xxiv. 2-8 with 37-41; Ex. xx. 8 with Dcut. 
v. 12; Lev. x. 3 with Ex. xix. 22; xxix. 43, 44, 
and see how there can be perfect substantial agree¬ 
ment, accompanied with a variation of expression. 

2. We must consider, further, the application 
of quotations. Here, too, in a vast majority of 
cases there is no difficulty; the ancient prediction, 
as of Messiah’s birth at Bethlehem, and the event 
said to fulfill it, fit exactly in together. But, occa¬ 
sionally the words of the elder Scripture are ap¬ 
plied in a way which seems foreign to their orig¬ 
inal purport. We must of course distinguish 
cases in which language is merely borrowed from 
those in which a prophecy is said to be accom¬ 
plished or on which an argument is built. Thus 
Old Testament phraseology is largely used in the 
book of Revelation, though there is scarcely a 
formal citation in it. This is consonant with our 
own practice. We continually adopt the words of 
others without meaning to imply that their words 
had any defined or intended relation to our 
thoughts. We must see if the same principle 
holds in formal quotations. Does our Lord, do 
the sacred writers, mean to accommodate the Old 
Testament declarations? do they use them apart 
from their original purpose merely because there 
is a chance similitude of circumstances? The 
answer must be, unhesitatingly, no. 

The basis from which we must argue is the real 
connection between the Old Testament and the 
New, between that dispensation which, besides its 
present use'to the worshipers under it, was to de¬ 
lineate in shadow the features of that better cove¬ 
nant which was one day to be admired in its full 
proportions and life-giving power. If we admit 
at all the correspondence of type with anti¬ 
type, if we acknowledge prophecy and its fulfill¬ 
ment, if we allow that God was acting on a def¬ 
inite plan, we cannot hesitate also to allow that 
there must be a comprehensive significance in the 


ancient word, a deeper sense to be drawn out at 
the fitting time. This principle is not to be ac¬ 
cused of straining Scripture, of imputing meanings 
which a man’s fancy may suggest. It is not that 
the obvious signification of the terms may be dis¬ 
regarded, or a discordant sense extracted; it is the 
same sense they ever bore, but only more pro¬ 
foundly apprehended. For this our Lord opened 
the understanding of his disciples, Luke xxiv. 45; 
he showed them what ancient sages had not fully 
discerned, 1 Pet. i. 10-12. But in this respect 
there was not, properly speaking, a new revela¬ 
tion ; it was a diviner light upon that which had 
been given before. The truth was there, but the 
eye must be purged from earthly film to perceive 
it. It is, then, because Christ by his enlightening 
Spirit qualified his disciples to discern “the mys¬ 
tery which had been hid from ages and from gen¬ 
erations,” that they were made adequate expound¬ 
ers of God’s will. Had they known but the letter, 
had they cited the Scriptures as the carnal Jews 
did, they would have been no fitting ministers of 
the new dispensation, they would have incurred 
the censure which their Master pronounced upon 
those whose earthly minds interpreted Scripture 
so as to conclude from it that carnal ties and sen¬ 
sual gratifications must be fastened for ever upon 
risen and glorified saints, Matt. xxii. 23-32. 

Critics have professed to discover a difference 
between the modes in which our Lord and his dis¬ 
ciples cited and applied the Scripture, differences 
too among the disciples, distinguishing, for exam¬ 
ple, Matthew from Paul, and Paul from Peter. It 
is very likely each acted according to the talent 
given him. There was none like the Master, 
whose mind had devised and whose eye compre¬ 
hended the whole. Inspiration superseded not a 
man’s natural faculties, and one might still have a 
higher perceptive faculty than another. But every 
vessel, though of different capacities, was full. It 
is in the mode, in the extent, not in the truthful¬ 
ness of the application of ancient Scripture, that 
apostles and evangelists vary. The gifts may be 
of different kinds, “ but all these worketh that one 
and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will,” 1 Cor. xii. 11, whether it be 
Paul or Peter, “according to the wisdom given 
unto him,” 2 Pet. iii. 15, so he writes. 

There were certain formula? adopted by different 
writers of the New Testament in introducing cita¬ 
tions. Many of these formula? were in common 
use at the time in which the sacred writers lived; 
they were employed by the rabbins to introduce 
their fanciful interpretations. But no exception 
need be taken to them on that account. The only 
point of importance is to ascertain whether, by the 
use of a particular phrase and by the course of the 
argument, the writer intended a real fulfillment of 
some earlier utterance, or merely to use the words 
for illustration. Now, there is one remarkable 
formula, found specially in St. Matthew, which 
must not be unnoticed—“ that it might be fulfilled.” 
The question is, Does this denote final cause or 
purpose? or may it not in some cases mean only 
effect or event? The former has been called the 
tetic, the latter the ecbatic , usage. This has been 
keenly discussed. And it is the decision of the 
most competent theological scholars that the 
phrase has the former meaning, so that the sense 
of the formula, see Matt. ii. 15; viii. 17; xii. 17; 
xiii. 35; xxi. 4; xxvi. 56; xxvii. 35, is that there 
has been a fulfillment in order to display that 
truth of God which had been announced in the 
prophecy. 

king the New Testament as the key to the 
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tion of the Septuagint in Ps. ii. 9 is accepted in 
Rev. ii. 27; and whereas in the original text God’s 
judgment alone was expressed, in Messiah’s pas¬ 
toral rule that judgment is shown to be tempered 
with mercy. For the explanation of Matt. ii. 17, 
IS, see Ram a ii. 

There are some other quotations in Scripture 
which may be briefly noticed. St. Paul, 2 Tim. 
iii. 8, gives the names of Jannes and Jambres as 
withstanding Moses; and St. Jude, Jude 9, 14, 
mentions the contention of Michael with the devil 
and cites a prophecy of Enoch. It has been imag¬ 
ined that the two apostles quoted apocryphal 
books. They may, however, have borrowed from 
oral tradition. But if they did quote apocryphal 
books, such quotation no more authorizes those 
books than the quoting of classical authors author¬ 
izes them. Some of the books which we include 
under the term “ Apocryphal ” are possibly alluded 
to in the New Testament. 

QUOTIDIAN (kwo-tid'e-an), the daily allow¬ 
ance, whether of food or other things, to the mem¬ 
bers of a religious community. 


Old, we can have no difficulty in accepting this 
conclusion. There is a continuous organic unity 
in the system of revealed truth, exhibited by direct 
prophecy, by typical transactions and by typical 
representative predictions, which intelligent read¬ 
ers of the Revelation as a whole may observe. 

One more remark alone can be appended here. 
The New Testament writers apply to Christ some 
of the psalms which seem simply without ulterior 
reference to detail the circumstances of the psalm¬ 
ist. But as there is a relation between Christ and 
Israel, so is there a special relation between Christ 
and the house of David. It is not a mere resem¬ 
blance, but a defined relation; and the divine 
Spirit, guiding the utterance of David as to the 
things which befell him, made that utterance sig¬ 
nificant for the history of Messiah, who was to be 
born of David’s seed. The New Testament writers 
open out the relation and the significance of it. 
With this principle in view, no difficulty need be 
felt in respect to the citations from such Psalms as 
xxii., xl., xii., lxix., cix. So the pregnant varia- 
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RAAMAH (ra'a-mah), a son of Cush, Gen. x. 
7, and the progenitor of a race which afterward be¬ 
came distinguished for its merchandise in spices, 
precious stones and gold, in which it traded with 
Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 22. In this latter passage it is 
mentioned along with Sheba, and in the original 
passage Sheba and Dedan are said to be sons 
of Raamah. The probability, therefore, is that 
the settlements of the tribes associated with these 
names belonged to the same region, namely, in 
South Arabia. 

RAAMSES. See Rameses. 

RABBAH (rab'bah), RABBATH (rab'- 
bath). 1. The metropolis of Ammon, Deut. iii. 
11. It was besieged and taken by David for the 
ill-treatment of his ambassadors by the Ammon¬ 
ites, Joab having previously after a long siege 
stormed one of the divisions of it, probably the 
lower town, in which was the spring whence a 
stream of water yet existing flowed, 2 Sam. xi. 1; 


xii. 26-29. Afterward, however, Ammon regained 
its independence, Jer. xlix. 2, 3, and Rabbah was 
a strong place. In later times it received the 
name Philadelphia from Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and by this name it is known in Greek and Roman 
writers and in Josephus. This was in Christian 
times the see of a bishop. But the original ap¬ 
pellation lingered among the inhabitants, pre¬ 
served as Ammdn to the present day; and there 
are now extensive ruins in an elevated valley on 
the banks of the stream Moiet Ammftn, after a 
short course flowing into the Jabbok, or Zurka, 
which divided the Hebrew territory from that of 
the Ammonites. Ammtin is about twenty-two 
miles from the Jordan. 2. A town in the hill- 
country of Judah, Josh. xv. 60. 

RABBI (rab'bi), “master,” a title of honor 
given to Jewish teachers; it was repeatedly ap¬ 
plied to our Lord by his disciples and by the 
people, Matt, xxiii. 7, 8; John i. 38, 49; iii. 2, 26. 

RABBITH (rab'bith), a city of Issachar, Josh. 

xix. 20. 


R. 

RABBONI (rab-bo'ne), “my master,” John 
xx. 16. The word is found also in Mark x. 51 in 
the original; it is said to express greater respect 
than rabbi. 

RAB-MAG (rab'ruag), “president of the 
magi,” a title given to a great Chaldoean officer, 
Jer. xxxix. 3, 13. 

RABSACES (rab'sa-seez), Ecclus. xlviii. 18, 
identical with Bab-shakeh. 

RAB-SARIS (rab-sa'ris), “chief eunuch,” 
the official title of an Assyrian or Babylonian offi¬ 
cer, 2 Ki. xviii. 17; Jer. xxxix. 3, 13. Two or 
three persons would seem to have borne it in the 
places referred to. 

RAB-SHAKEH (rab-sha'keh), “chief cup¬ 
bearer,” one of the principal court-officers of Sen¬ 
nacherib, holding a high command in his army. 
Some have believed him an apostate Jew, but 
without sufficient grounds. He 
was despatched with Tartan 
and 'Rab-saris and a strong 
body of troops from Lachish 
to Jerusalem to persuade or 
compel the submission of the 
city; and his bold blasphem¬ 
ous speech to the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of Hezekiah’s officers, 
is recorded at length, 2 Ki. 
xviii. 17-37; xix. 4, 8; Isa. 
xxxvi. 2-22; xxxvii.4,8. The 
word Rab-shakeh is probably 
the official title and the per¬ 
sonal name of this functionary. 

RACA (ra'ka), an Ara¬ 
maic term of reproach mean¬ 
ing vain or worthless fellow, 
Matt. v. 22. 

RACE. See Games. 

RACHAB (ra / kab), Matt, 
i. 5, a Greek form of Rahab. 
Another form (Greek) occurs in Ileb. xi. 31. 

RACHAL (ra'kal), a place in Judah to the 
inhabitants of which David sent a present, 1 Sam. 
xxx. 29. 

RACHEL (ra'chel), the most beloved of the 
two daughters of Laban whom Jacob married, 
Gen. xxix. 16, and who became the mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin, in giving birth to the latter 
of whom she died near Bethlehem, where her sep¬ 
ulchre is shown to this day, Gen. xxx. 22; xxxv. 
16. For more minute particulars see Jacob, with 
whose history Rachel’s is closely involved. 

RACOVIANS (ra-ko've-anz). In ecclesias¬ 
tical history the Unitarians of Poland are so called, 
from Racow, a small city of that country, where 
Jacobus it Sienna, the head of the party, erected a 
public seminary for their Church, in A.D. 1600. 
Here the “Racovian Catechism,” originally com¬ 
posed by Socinus and revised by his most eminent 
followers, was published. It has served the pur¬ 
pose of a Creed or Confession. 
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RADBERTUS PASCHASIUS (rad-ber'- 
tus pas-ka'zh’us), the Latinized name of RAD- 
BERT (rad-bayr'), a French monk of the ninth 
century, born near Soissons. He wrote on the 
eucharist, and distinctly taught the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. Johannes Seotus Erigena was his 
great opponent. One of the Irish expositors, com¬ 
menting on the words of our Lord, “Do this in 
remembrance of me,” observes, “He left a remem¬ 
brance of himself to us, even as if one that were 
going a far journey should leave some token with 
him whom he loved, that as oft ns he beheld it he 
might call to memory his benefits and friendship.” 
Radbert died A. D. 865. 

RADDAI (rad'di), the fifth son of Jesse, 1 
Chr. ii. 14. 

RADULPHUS (ra-dul'fus), 1, was a distin¬ 
guished bishop of Chichester who succeeded to 
the see in A. D. 1089. At the Norman conquest 
'William placed his chaplain, Stigand, in the see, 
who designed and laid the foundation of a cathe¬ 
dral ; but he died before the work had made any 
progress. Galfridus, his successor, occupied the 
see only one year; and when Radulphus was ap¬ 
pointed, he entered on the great undertaking with 
the zeal that characterized the great church-build¬ 
ers of his age. When the building was nearly 
completed, it was destroyed by fire, in the year 
1114. Radulphus appealed to Henry I., who ren¬ 
dered great aid, and he lived to see the walls re¬ 
stored before he died, in 1123. Seflrid I. completed 
the edifice, which again suffered from fire in 1186, 
and after eleven years of repairs to the cathedral 
was dedicated again. Later still, the tower, spire 
and other parts were added, and not until A.D. 
1336 did this large church attain to a state of com¬ 
pleteness. 

Few cathedrals occupy a more unfavorable site. 
It is placed in the middle of a parish graveyard, 
in a small area, and it is surrounded by buildings. 
At a distance it presents an imposing aspect; for 
although it is plain, it is of good proportions. 
Like Oxford, Bristol and all the Welsh cathedrals, 
it is smaller than the other great churches of Eng¬ 
land ; for as Carlisle has lost its nave, it cannot be 
placed in comparison with any of them. The in¬ 
terior is far more imposing than the exterior. The 
nave presents the usual appearance of a plain Nor¬ 
man church. On each side are eight circular 
arches supported by flat piers, flanked by half col¬ 
umns with plain capitals. The choir extends to 
only three arches beyond the tower, but the effect 
is good. The presbytery consists of two arcades, 
and the Lady Chapel, still farther to the east, is 
now used as a library. The cloisters are of a pe¬ 
culiar form, commencing from the third arch of 
the nave on the west of the central tower on the 
south side of the cathedral and extending to the 
presbytery on the south side, the two angles being 
obtuse and acute respectively. On the north side 
of the nave, near the west front, stands a campa¬ 
nile or bell-tower, so usual in Italy; but this is the 
only instance in England. It is one hundred and 
twenty feet high, massive and almost without dec¬ 
oration. The dimensions of the cathedral are as 
follows: Nave, from the west door to the entrance 
of the choir, one hundred and fifty-six feet long 
and twenty-six feet wide; original aisles twelve 
feet, additional fourteen feet; total internal width, 
ninety-one feet nine inches. Transept one hun¬ 
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dred and thirty feet long and thirty-four feet wide. 
Choir, from entrance to altar-screen, one hundred 
and five feet long and twenty-sjix feet wide ; aisles 
twelve feet; total width sixty feet. From the back 
of choir to the entrance of the Lady Chapel, fiftv- 
six feet two inches. The chapel and ante-room 
sixty-two feet nine inches and twenty feet seven 
inches wide. Height of the spire two hundred 
and seventy-one feet; vaulting of the nave and 
choir sixty-one feet and fifty-nine respectively. 
The total internal length is thus three hundred 
and seventy-nine feet eleven inches. A few years 
ago the tower and spire fell and crushed the roof 
of the cathedral, but the work of restoration was 
commenced and carried on very vigorously until it 
was completed. Chichester has always had a full 
share of eminent men who have distinguished 
themselves in theology and literature. 

2. Was a bishop of Rochester in the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In A.D. 1114 he was 
transferred to Canterbury and made primate of all 
England. In the same year he dedicated the me¬ 
tropolitan cathedral which had been begun by 
Lanfranc and carried on by Prior Conrad under 
the prelacy of Anselm. According to William 
of Malmesbury, who speaks of the edifice, “Noth¬ 
ing similar was to be found in England, either for 
the brilliancy of the pointed windows, the splen¬ 
dor of the marble pavement or the pictured roof 
which attracted the eyes of beholders.” 

RAFFLES (raf'fles), THOMAS, an English 
dissenting minister and philanthropist, was born 
in 1788. As a preacher he was much esteemed, 
and was active in all the charities of Liverpool, 
where he lived and labored. He died in 1863. 

RAGAU (ra'gow), Luke iii. 35. 1. The same 
as Reu. 2. Judith i. 5, 15. Some place in Medea 
is intended; the word is perhaps identical with— 

RAGES (ra'jes), Tob. i. 14 and elsewhere, 
an important city in the north-east of Media. Its 
ruins, about five or six miles from Teheran, are 
still called Tthcy. 

RAGUEL (ra'gu-el). 1. A Midianite, father 
of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, Num. x. 29. 
lie is called Reuel (the original word being the 
same) in our version of Ex. ii. 18. See Jethro. 
2. Tob. iii. 7,17, and elsewhere, the father of Sara, 
whom Tobias is said to have married. 

RAHAB (ra'hab), properly RACHAB, a 
woman of Jericho who received into her house 
the two spies who were sent by Joshua into that 
city, concealed them under the flax laid out upon 
the house-top when they were sought after, and 
having given them• important information, which 
showed that the inhabitants were much disheart¬ 
ened at the miracles which had attended the march 
of the Israelites, enabled them to escape over the 
wall of the town, upon which her dwelling was 
situated. For this important service Rahab and 
her kindred were saved by the Hebrews from the 
general massacre which followed the taking of 
Jericho, Josh. ii. 1-21; vi. 17; compare Heb. xi. 31. 

RAHAB, a name signifying “sea-monster,” 
which is applied as an appellation to Egypt in Ps. 
lxxiv. 13, 14; lxxxvii. 4; Isa. Ii. 9, and sometimes 
to its king, Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxiii. 3, compare Ps. 
lxviii. 31, which metaphorical designation probably 
involves an allusion to the crocodiles, hippopotami 
and other aquatic creatures of the Nile. 


RAHAM (ra'ham), a descendant of Judah, 1 
Chr. ii. 44. 

RAHEL (ra'lieH, Jer.xxxi. 15. See Rachel. 

RAIKES (rakes), ROBERT, one of the found¬ 
ers, if not actually the first promoter, of Sunday- 
schools, was born in Gloucester, September 14, 
1736. Like Howard, he began his career of phil¬ 
anthropy by endeavoring to mitigate the sufferings 
of the prisoner and captive. While thus employed 
he became fully convinced that ignorance was one 
of the main causes of crime, and he therefore re¬ 
solved to try the experiment of collecting together 
on the Lord’s day the children of the poorest 
classes. From this little seed sprang the mighty 
Sunday-school system. From Mr. Raikes’ own 
account of the origin of the scheme we learn that 
his business led him to observe a group of ragged 
children playing in the street who were given up 
to unrestrained riot on the Sabbath day. Four 
decent women in the neighborhood who kept 
dames’ schools consented to receive these children 
on the Sunday, whom they were to instruct in 
reading and the Church catechism. Rev. Thomas 
Stork, curate of Saint John’s, Gloucester, visited 
the schools on Sunday afternoon and examined 
the progress that was made. Many of the little 
ragamuffins not only learned to say their cate¬ 
chism, but voluntarily attended early morning 
prayers at the cathedral. This latter excited 
great interest. Applications for further informa¬ 
tion on the subject poured in from every quarter, 
and in a short period Sunday-schools were estab¬ 
lished in most of the manufacturing towns of Eng¬ 
land. The benevolent man was himself a debtor 
to his own institution. It is recorded concerning 
him that he was deeply impressed with the truth 
and power of the gospel by reading Isa. liii. to one 


RAIN. It was one of the special promises 
made to Israel that the Lord would give them 
rain “ in his due season, the first rain and the lat¬ 
ter rain,” Deut. xi. 14; Joel ii. 23. These two sea¬ 
sons of rain, therefore, they specially looked for, 
in order to the fertility of their land, James v. 7. 
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Sometimes in punishment for their rebellion rain 
was withheld, 2 Sam. xxi. 1; 1 Ki. xvii. 1. And 
it may be that, for the sin of his people, even to the 
present day, God does not give his land the rains in 
their season. For the climate of Palestine is now 
very variable. The former or autumnal rains are 
said to commence in October or November, and 
the latter or spring rains in February or March. 
But there is generally small interval between 
them. In the rest of the year little falls, just as 
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of his scholars. During the last few years of his 
life his health rapidly declined. On the evening 
of April 5, 1811, he peacefully expired in his na¬ 
tive city. His long career was marked by un¬ 
varying simplicity and kindness, and he delighted 
in associating himself with charitable and benevo¬ 
lent men. 


RAIMENT. 


See Dress. 


of old, in the harvest rain was most unusual, 1 
Sam. xii. 17; Prov. xxvi. 1. The rains often de¬ 
scend with great violence, and sweep away houses 
and villages built of mud and bricks, Ezek. xiii. 10, 
11; Matt. vii. 27. Rain is sometimes used figura¬ 
tively, Isa. xxx. 23; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; IIos. x. 12. 

RAINBOW (rain'bo). This is mentioned 
in connection with the covenant which God made 
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with Noah aa the second father of the race after 
he came out of the ark. God set his bow in 
the clouds as the token or assurance of that cove¬ 
nant; not that the rainbow then for the first time 
appeared, but that for the first time this special 
significance was attached to its appearance. In its 
symbolical usage the rainbow appears as the sym¬ 
bol of mercy returning after and triumphing over 
judgment, Ezek. i. 27, 28; Rev. iv. 3. 

RAINBOW, EDWARD, who rose to be 
bishop of Carlisle in 1G64, was born at Bilton, in 
Lincolnshire, and was the son of the clergyman 
of that parish. He was educated at Westminster, 
and became a scholar of Corpus Chrisli College, 
Oxford, whence he went to Cambridge and rose to 
be a Fellow of Magdalene College, and subse¬ 
quently master. As he refused to sign a protesta¬ 
tion against Charles I., he was deprived. In 1652 
he received the living of Chesterfield, in Essex; 
and in 1659 the earl of Warwick presented him to 


last sickness his coadjutors met at bis lodging once 
a week to collate their various renderings, the pro¬ 
phetical books of the Old Testament being their 
department of learned labor, lie died May 21, 
1607. He was a man of great piety and very great 
learning. “His memory,” says Fuller, “was lit¬ 
tle less than miraculous, he himself being the 
truest table to the multitude of voluminous books 
he had i*ead over.” 

RAISINS (raiz'ins), 1 Sam. xxv. IS; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 1. These appear to have been dried grapes 
in bunches, just what we understand by the term 
at the present day. 

RAKEM (ra'kem), one of the descendants of 
Manasseh, 1 Chr. vii. 16. 

R AKK ATH (rak'kath), a city of Naphtali, 
Josh. xix. 35. The rabbins say it stood where 
Tiberias was afterward built. 


RAMAH.—See article. 


the rectory of Benefield, in Northamptonshire. 
He was restored to his mastership and made dean 
of Peterborough soon after the Restoration, and 
in the year 1662 he served the office of vice- 
chancellor, his next promotion being to the see 
of Carlisle. He died in 1684, and was buried in 
the parish church of Dalston. 

RAINOLDS (rain'oldz), JOHN, a celebrated 
English divine, was born at Penhoe, near Exeter, 
in 1549, and was educated at Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. During his stay at the university 
he was selected to encounter Hart, a famous popish 
controversialist, whom he effectually vanquished. 
In 1598 he became dean of Lincoln, and in the 
following year president of Corpus Christi. In 
1603 he was chosen one of the Puritan divines to 
attend the conference at Hampton Court, where he 
urged the necessity of a new translation of the 
Scriptures, and on account of his erudition was 
appointed one of the translators. But he did not 
survive till the completion of the work. Such, 
however, was his devotion to the task that in his 


RAKKON (rak'kon), a city of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 46. 

RALSTON (rawls'tun), SAMUEL, D.D., was 
bom in Donegal, Ireland, in the year 1756. He 
was descended from an influential Scotch family 
that had settled in Ireland, and after a good 
training he was sent to the university of Glasgow. 
In 1794, shortly after he had entered the minis¬ 
try, he removed to America, and settled in Penn¬ 
sylvania, at Mingo Creek and 'Williamsport (now 
Monongahela City), where he remained until his 
death. He was pastor in one of these places for 
thirty-five, and in the other for forty, years. He 
was a man of keen intellect, an excellent preacher 
and admirably suited by his broad common sense 
for the sphere which he filled. He wrote on Bap¬ 
tism in reply to Alexander Campbell, his next 
work being “A Brief Examination of the Prin¬ 
cipal Prophecies of Daniel and John,” in which 
he has condensed almost all the valuable matter 
of previous commentators. Washington College, 
Pennsvlvania, honored this excellent divine with 


a degree in divinity in 1622, and after an hon¬ 
ored and useful life, he died at his residence in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, on the 25th of 
September, 1851, at the age of ninety-five years. 

RAM. 1. A son of ITezron and descendant of 
Judah, Ruth iv. 19; called also Aram, Matt. i. 3, 
4. 2. Another descendant of Judah, the son of 

Jerahmeel, 1 Chr. ii. 25, 27. 3. A person of whose 
kindred Elihu is said to be, Job xxxii. 2. Fie 
has been thought to be the same with Aram, Gen. 
xxii. 21. 

RAM. See Sheep. 

RAM, BATTERING. See Engines. 

RAMADAN (rara'a-dan), the name given 
to the great fast or Lent of the Mohammedans. 
It commences with the new moon of the ninth 
month of the Mohammedan year; and while it 
continues the day is spent uninterruptedly in 
prayers and other devotional exercises. Even 
the night is passed by the more rigid of the faith¬ 
ful in the mosques, which are splendidly illumin¬ 
ated on the occasion ; but generally speaking the 
arrival of sunset is the signal for a more than 
usually unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of 
the table; and on the third evening of the fast the 
grand vizier commences a series of official banquets. 
The Ramadan ends on the day preceding the only 
other great festival of the Mohammedans—the 
Bairum —which is equivalent to the Christian 
Easter. 

RAM AH (ra'mah), the name of several places 
which it is not easy to distinguish or identify. 1. 
A town in the territory of Benjamin, near Gibeah 
and Geba, Josh, xviii. 25. As after the divis¬ 
ion of the kingdom there was a continual flow 
of the more piously-disposed Israelites into Judah, 
Baasha endeavored to prevent this by fortifying 
Rarnah; Asa in consequence stirred up the Syrian 
Ben-hadad to invade Israel, and took advantage 
of his compliance to dismantle Ramah, 1 Ki. xv. 
17-22. Ramah is afterward mentioned as in the 
line of Sennacherib’s advance, Isa. x. 29; and it 
was most probably here that the captives were 
assembled after the taking of Jerusalem for their 
melancholy march into exile, in which the prophet 
introduces Rachel, the ancestral mother of the 
tribe, as bitterly bewailing her children, Jer. 
xxxi. 15; xl. 1. 

2. A city described as being in Mount Ephraim, 
the birthplace and residence of the prophet Sam¬ 
uel, erroneously supposed to be Arimathea. It is 
called more fully Ramathaim-zophim, 1 Sam. i. 1, 
19; xix. 18-24. 

3. A city on the border of Asher, not far from 
Tyre, Josh. xix. 29. 4. A town of Naphtali, Josh, 
xix. 36, perhaps that still called Ramch on the 
slope of a hill a few miles to the east of Safed. 5. 
2 Ki. viii. 29. See Ramotii-gilead. 

RAMATH (ra'math), a city in the extreme 
South of Palestine belonging to the tribe of Simeon, 
Josh. xix. 8 ; also called Ramoth, 1 Sara. xxx. 27. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM (ra-raa-tha'im- 
zo'fim), 1 Sam. i. 1. See Ramah, 2. 

RAMATHEM (ra'ma-them), 1 Macc. x. 30, 
one of the governments added to Judcpa from Sa¬ 
maria and Galilee by Demetrius Soter, so con¬ 
firmed by Demetrius Nicator. 
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RAMATHITE (ra'math-ite), a native or in¬ 
habitant of Ramah, perhaps No. 1,1 Chr. xxvii. 27. 

RAMATH-MIZPEH (ra'raath-miz'peh), a 
frontier-town of Gad, Josh. xiii. 26, probably the 
same with Mjzpeh, 3, and Ramoth-gilead, 
which see. 

RAMESES (ra'me-seez), an Egyptian city in 
the land of Goshen, built, or at least fortified, by 
the labor, of the Isralites, Gen. xlvii. 11; Ex. i. 11. 
The name of the city seems to have been some¬ 
times given to the whole province, Gen. xlvii. 11, 
by which it would appear to have been the chief 
city of the district. It has been supposed that it 
was situated on the watershed between the Bitter 
Lakes and the Valley of the Seven Wells, not far 
from Heroopolis, but not identical with that city. 
This, however, is very doubtful. In Ex. i. 11 the 
name is Rpelt Raamses, and in Judith i. 9 it is 
Ramesse. The name means “ son of the sun,” and 
was borne by several of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, of whom the third of the line began to 
reign B. C. 1550, and continued on the throne 
for sixty years. His successor is said by some 
writers to have been the father of Rameses the 
Great, who also bears in history the name of 
Sesostris. 


viii. 28, yet it seems to have been again in the 
hands of the Israelites, for Jehu was at Ramoth 
when he was anointed king, 2 Ki. ix. 1, 4, 14. It 
is sometimes, 2 Ki. viii. 29, called Ramah, and 
may possibly be identical with Ramath-mizpeh. 
It has been thought to be the modern es-Salt, or it 
may be somewhat more to the north. 2. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 27. See Ramatii. 3. 1 Chr. vi. 73. See 
Remeth. 

RAMOTH (ra'moth), Job xxviii. 18, margin. 
See Coral, probably the right rendering. 

RAMSAY (ram'zay), ANDREW M1CH A EL, 
better known as the Chevalier Ramsay, was born 
at Ayr, in Scotland, in 1686. He was educated at 
Edinburgh; visited F^nelon at Cambray, and 
being received into his house as an inmate, was 
by him converted to the Roman Catholic religion, 
and received the order of Saint Lazarus. He next 
went to Rome to educate the children of the Pre¬ 


RANCE, ARM AND JEAN LE BOUTHIL- 
LIER DE, the reformer of La Trappe, was born 
in 1626, at Paris, and adopted the ecclesiastical 
profession. He acquired great celel.rity as a 
preacher, and might have risen to the most ele¬ 
vated stations in the Church had he not taken 
the resolution of retiring from the world. Al¬ 
though he was a man of large fortune and in¬ 
dulged in all the pleasures of the world, he 
abandoned society and retired to the abbey of 
La Trappe, where he introduced a reform of the 
most rigid kind in the monastic discipline. He 
was the author of several theological works, and 
died in 1700. 

RANDOLPH (ran'dolf). The name of two 

English divines, father and son. 

THOMAS was born in Canterbury about the 
commencement of the last century, and was edu¬ 
cated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, of which 
society he eventually became president. Besides 


RAMIAH (ra-ini'ah), one who married a 
foreign wife, Ezra x. 25. 

RAMISTS (ram'ists), or RAMEANS 
(ra'me-anz), were the followers of Pierre Ram6, 
who was better known by his Latin name RA¬ 
MUS. He was professor of rhetoric and phil¬ 
osophy at Paris in the reign of Henry II., and 
he perished in the Massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew. His system of logic was opposed to the 
Aristotelian, and during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century a vehement contest was main¬ 
tained between their respective adherents in 
France, Germany and other parts of Europe. 
Hallam says that “he conferred material obli¬ 
gations on science by denying the barbarous 
method of the schoolmen.” 


RAMMATH-LEHI (ram'math-le'hi), 
Jud. xv. 17. See Leiii. 


RAM MOHUN ROY (ram mo'hoon roy), 
an Indian of the Brahmin caste, and a man of 
very enlightened mind, was born in 1774, at Burd- 
war, in Bengal. He drew on himself the enmity 
of the Brahmins by his opposition to their practices 
and errors; went to England on a mission from the 
king of Delhi, and joined the Unitarians. He was 
an accomplished linguist and a clever diplomatist. 
He endeavored to establish a sort of eclectic relig¬ 
ion, the fundamental principles of which were faith 
in God and in a future life. He wrote many works 
in England. His death occurred in 1833. 

RAMOTH (ra'moth), one who married a 
foreign wife, Ezra x. 29. 

RAMOTH. 1. A city frequently called Ra¬ 
moth-gilead, or Ramoth in Gilead, in the territory 
of Gad, but allotted to the Levites and appointed 
one of the cities of refuge, Deut. iv. 43. It was 
the seat of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers, 
1 Ki. iv. 13. It was afterward occupied by the 
king of Syria, and it was in the vain attempt to 
recover it that Ahab perished, 1 Ki. xxii. 1-36. 
King Joram was wounded in a battle here, 2 Ki. 
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tender, and on quitting that situation he returned 
to Scotland. His principal work is “ Philosophi¬ 
cal Principles of Religion.” He died in 1743. 

RAMSAY, SAMUEL GRAHAM, who was 
of Scotch-Irish descent, was born in 1771 at Marsh 
Creek, in Adams county, Pennsylvania. After a 
course of training under the Rev. A. Dobbin, he 
was sent to Liberty Hall, now Washington Col¬ 
lege, Virginia, then under the presidency of the 
Rev. William Graham. After a lengthened 
missionary tour he was led to settle near Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee. Here his labors, united to a 
delicate constitution, soon laid him aside from 
active life, but his health was mercifully restored, 
and he preached until 1S17, when he was removed 
by death. He was an eminently pious, earnest 
and faithful man. 

RAMS’ HORNS, Josh. vi. 4, 5. See Musi¬ 
cal Instruments. 

RAMS' SKINS, -Ex. xxv. 5. See Dyeing. 


the valuable benefices of Petham, Waltham and 
Saltwood, all in the immediate neighborhood of 
his native city, his distinguished talents as a the¬ 
ologian raised him to the Lady Margaret divin¬ 
ity chair and the archdeaconry of Oxford, to 
which latter dignity he was elevated in 1768. 
As a controversialist he acquired considerable 
reputation by his “Vindication of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity.” He died in 1783. 

JOHN, the son of the preceding, afterward 
bishop of London, was born in 1749, and grad¬ 
uated at Christ Church, Oxford, w’here he be¬ 
came highly distinguished by his industry and 
talents, and was elected to the Regius professor¬ 
ship of divinity in 1783. In 1799 he was raised 
to the episcopal bench as bishop of Oxford, over 
which see he presided seven years, and was then 
translated to the diocese of Bangor. Two years 
afterward he was further promoted to the bish¬ 
opric of London, but enjoyed this accession of dig¬ 
nity not quite four years, being carried off by a fit 
of apoplexy in 1813. Though austere and even 
rough in his manners, Bishop Randolph was 
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equally distinguished by the soundness of his 
abilities, the benevolence of his disposition and 
the uncompromising firmness which he displayed 
in the regulation of his diocese. 

RANKIN ( rang'kin), JOHN, was born in 1750, 
at Newark, in Delaware. lie was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Lewes. He was or¬ 
dained and installed as pastor of the church at 
Buckingham, Maryland, on April 20, 1779, and he 
labored in this charge more than twenty years. 
He continued to serve his heavenly Master with 
great zeal and much singleness of heart, until at 
length, in 1798, worn out with toil, he entered on 
his eternal rest. He was greatly beloved and much 
honored as a diligent and successful under-shepherd 
in the fold of Christ. 

RANKIN, THOMAS, who labored effect¬ 
ively in the Philadelphia Methodist Conference, 


was born about 1738, at Dunbar, in Scotland. 
His early years were given to great thoughtless¬ 
ness, but the preaching of the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, 
of Leith, awakened him, and he united with the 
Church. A sermon by George Whitefield which 
he heard decided his views for life; and as he was 
thus brought into contact with the Methodists, his 
future life was no doubt influenced by this associa¬ 
tion. A commercial offer was made to him which 
brought him to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
on his return he began to preach. He was taken 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, to London, to Leeds, to 
Barnsley, and thus he had many opportunities of 
preaching in the various English conferences, and 
at length, in 1773, he sailed for Philadelphia. At 
the first conference held after his arrival he was 
sent to New York, and thereafter he labored in 
different parts of New Jersey, and it appears that 
he had even gone into Virginia. He returned to 
England during the Revolutionary struggle, and 
was appointed as a supernumerary in London by 
Mr. Wesley. He continued with great zeal to 


attend to class-meetings and other duties until 
1S10, when he died, aged about seventy-two years. 

RANSOM (ran'som), the price paid for the 
freedom of a captive, or compensation made for 
the remission of punishment. This idea was famil¬ 
iar to the Hebrews, Ex. xxi. 30; Ps. xlix. 7; see 
also Num. xxxv. 31, 32, where the same word is 
found in the original, though our translators have 
given it as “satisfaction.” In all these cases the 
Septuagint uses that term which has been adopted 
in the New Testament in connection with our 
Lord’s giving himself to death for mankind, Matt, 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6. We learn from 
these expressions that Christ’s death was truly a 
satisfaction for the sins of the world. 

RANTERS (rant'erz), or SWEET SING¬ 
ERS. A sect thus named prevailed in England 
during the Commonwealth. Baxter, writing of 


them, says: “I have myself letters written from 
Abingdon, where among both soldiers and people 
this contagion did then prevail, full of horrid 
oaths and curses and blasphemy not fit to be re¬ 
peated by the tongue and pen of man; and all this 
uttered as the effect of knowledge, and a part of 
their religion, in a fanatic strain, and fathered on 
the Spirit of God.” In the early part of Bunyan’s 
life it is stated that, “a very large liberty being 
given as to the conscience, there started up a sect 
of loose, profane wretches, afterward called Rant¬ 
ers and Sweet Singers, pretending themselves safe 
from, or being incapable of, sinning, though indeed 
they were the debauchest and profligate wretches 
living in their bawdy meetings and revels.” In 
later years, a party of the Methodists in England 
were called Ranters. They broke off from the 
main body because, as they affirmed, of a want of 
zeal; and the ministers of this party went through 
the streets singing hymns and inviting people to 
come to their places of worship. The name was 
applied in a spirit of opprobrium by their enemies. 


RAPHA (ra'fa). 1. A word rendered “giant” 
in our version, though it appears as a proper name 
in 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 18, 20, margin. Rapha was 
probably the founder of a family of gigantic men. 
See Giant. 2. A descendant of Benjamin, 1 Chr. 
viii. 2. 3. One of Saul’s posterity, 1 Chr. viii. 37 ; 

called also Rephaiah, 1 Chr. ix. 43. 

RAPHAEL (raf'a-el), Tob. iii. 17, the name 
given to an angel. lie was regarded, according to 
Jewish tradition, as one of the four great angels who 
stand around the throne of God, Michael, Gabriel 
and Uriel being the others. 

RAPHAEL SANTI. See Italian Art 
and Artists. 

RAPHAIM (raf-a'im), Judith viii. 1, one of 
the alleged ancestors of Judith. 

RAPHELENGIUS (ra-fel-en'je-us), FRAN¬ 
CIS, a Flemish professor of the sixteenth century, 
and one of the most distinguished Orientalists of his 
day, was born in 1539, in Lanoy. He received his 
education at the university of Paris, and afterward 
went to England, where hesupported himself by giv¬ 
ing lectures on the Greek language at Cambridge. 
Returning to Flanders, he settled at Antwerp, where 
he assisted in the production of the Antwerp Bible, 
and published “Remarks on the Chaldee Para¬ 
phrase.” Ilis death took place in 1597, at Leyden, 
where, in the last twelve years of his life he had 
filled the chair as professor of Eastern languages. 

RAPHON (ra'fon), 1 Macc. v. 37, a city of 
Gilead. 

RAPHU (ra'fu), the father of the spy selected 
from Benjamin, Num. xiii. 9. 

RASHI (ra'shi) is the name of that eminent 
commentator and Talmudist who was the founder 
of the Germano French school of Biblical exegesis, 
and who is erroneously called Jarclii. He was 
born, 1040, at Troyes in Champagne. Being the 
son of a thorough Talmudist, he imbibed from his 
youth an insatiable desire to become master of all 
the rabbinic lore, and for this purpose went to the 
rabbinic school at Mavence. He afterward at¬ 
tended lectures at Worms, as well as at Spires, 
leaving his home and wife and suffering from 
want of food and garments in order to acquire 
divine knowledge. At the age of twenty-five he 
permanently settled down at Troyes, where he was 
already recognized as a high authority in rabbinic 
learning, and was consulted by some of the most 
distinguished Talmudists about difficult civil and 
religious questions. He soon after became rabbi 
of the Jewish community in Troyes, and founded 
a school to which numerous disciples resorted 
both from Germany and France. Here he deliv¬ 
ered those famous lectures on the Talmud and the 
Bible which form the substance of his commentary 
on the Talmud and the Scriptures. With the ex¬ 
ception of Chronicles and part of Job, he wrote 
commentaries on the whole Old Testament. So 
great was Kashi’s piety and learning, and so ex¬ 
traordinary was the influence which his expositions 
exercised upon the Jewish nation, that his com¬ 
ments are almost looked upon as part of the Bible, 
and his interpretation is to the present day re¬ 
garded by most orthodox Jews as the authorita¬ 
tive import of Holy Writ. Yet it greatly re¬ 
dounds to his honor that in after life he frankly 
confessed that if another opportunity were offered 
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to him he would make his expositions more lit¬ 
eral. Rashi died July 13, 1105. 

RASSES (ras'ses), Judith ii. 23. The chil¬ 
dren of Rasses were a nation said to have been de¬ 
stroyed by Ilolofernes on his march to Judrea. 

RATHLIN (rath'lin), a small island lying off 
the north coast of Antrim which had a bishop in 
the early times of the Irish Church. Other small 
islands on the Irish coast also had their bishops, 
and adjoining parishes are recorded as having 
bishops. Todd, in his life of St. Patrick, has re¬ 
corded the fact that Bishop Etclicn was ploughing 
when Columbkill visited him to reeeive ordina¬ 
tion ; and Reeves, in his “ Antiquities of Down, 
Connor and Dromore,” states that A. D. 1179 there 
was an Irish bishop who had no other revenue 
than the milk of three cows. 

RATHUMUS (rath'u-mus), 1 Esd. ii. 16, a 
form of Rahum, Ezra iv. 8. 

RATIONALISM (ra'sh’un-al-izm). This 
name has been used to designate a system which 
is considered to hold a middle place between pure 
deism and the rejection of a revelation on the one 
hand, and the orthodox view which has been gen¬ 
erally in the Christian Church entertained respect¬ 
ing the facts contained in revelation and the doc¬ 
trines connected with them on the other hand. The 
term “Neology” has also of late years been used 
in the same sense. It signifies a “new doctrine,” 
and the essential characteristic of Neology lies in 
the fact that theologians endeavor to explain the 
miracles of the Old and New Testaments either 
by attributing them to the misconceptions of a peo¬ 
ple in a superstitious age, to perverted statements 
of natural laws or to the trick and cunning manip¬ 
ulation of men who aimed at making an impression 
on a credulous age. Having thus attempted to get 
rid of miracles, the next effort has been to get rid 
of all the fundamental doctrines which are peculiar 
to revelation, and thus reduce religion to a system 
of natural moral law. Germany has been the great 
fountain, or the headquarters, of this system, and 
the literature of German skeptical divines has 
made their views well known in other lands. 

The German divines themselves speak of natu¬ 
ralism, rationalism and supernaturalism. The 
term naturalism arose first in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was spread in the seventeenth. It was 
understood to be the system of those who allowed 
nothing in religion except the natural, which man 
could shape out by his own strength, and conse¬ 
quently excluded all supernatural revelation. 

Rationalists have been thus defined: “Those 
who are generally termed rationalists,” says Dr. 
Bretschneider, “admit universally, in Christianity, 
a divine, benevolent and positive appointment for 
the good of mankind, and Jesus as a Messenger of 
divine Providence, believing that the true and 
everlasting word of God is contained in the Holy 
Scripture, and that by the same the welfare of 
mankind will be obtained and extended. But 
they deny therein a supernatural and miraculous 
working of God, and consider the object of Chris¬ 
tianity to be that of introducing into the world 
such a religion as reason can comprehend; and 
they distinguish the essential from the unessential, 
and what is local and temporary from that which 
is universal and permanent in Christianity.” 
There is, however, a third class of divines, who, 
in fact, differ very little from this, though very 
widely in profession. They affect to allow a re¬ 


vealing operation of God, but establish on internal 
proofs rather than on miracles the divine nature 
of Christianity. They allow that revelation may 
contain much out of the power of reason to ex¬ 
plain, but say that it should assert nothing con¬ 
trary to reason, but rather what may be proved by it. 
Supernaturalism consists in general in the conviction 
that God has revealed himself supernaturally and 
immediately. The notion of a miracle cannot well 
be separated from such a revelation, whether it 
happens out of, on, or in men. What is revealed 
may belong to the order of nature, but an order 
higher and unknown to us, which we could never 
have known without miracles, and cannot bring 
under the laws of nature. 

The difference between the naturalists and the 
rationalists is not quite so wide either as it would 
appear to be at first sight or as one of them as¬ 
suredly wishes it to appear. For if I receive a 
system, be it of religion, of morals or of politics, 
only so far as it approves itself to my reason, 


It is easy, then, to anticipate how, with such 
principles, the Biblical critics of Germany, distin¬ 
guished as many of them have been for learning, 
would proceed to interpret the Scriptures. Many 
of the sacred books and parts of others have, of 
course, been rejected by them as spurious, the 
strongest external evidence being thought by them 
insufficient to prove the truth of what was deter¬ 
mined to be contradictory to their reason ; and the 
inspiration of the rest was understood in no higher 
sense, to use the language of one of their profes¬ 
sors, than the expressions of Cicero as to the in¬ 
spiration of the poets, or those of Quintilian re¬ 
specting Plato. But where the supernatural and 
miraculous accounts were not rejected, they were, 
by many of the most eminent of these writers, ex¬ 
plained away by a monstrous ingenuity which, on 
any other subject, and applied to any ancient classic 
or other writer, would provoke the most contempt¬ 
uous ridicule. When Korah, Dathan and Abirara 
were swallowed up, Moses had previously “ secretly 
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whatever be the authority that presents it to me, 
it is idle to say that I receive the system out of any 
respect to that authority. I receive it only because 
my reason approves it; and I should, of course, do 
so if an authority of far inferior value were to 
present the system to me. This is what that di¬ 
vision of rationalists which professes to receive 
Christianity, and at the same time fo make reason 
the supreme arbiter in matters of faith, has done. 
Their system, in a word, is this: They assume cer¬ 
tain general principles, which they maintain to be 
the necessary deductions of reason from an ex¬ 
tended and unprejudiced contemplation of the nat¬ 
ural and moral order of things, and to be in them¬ 
selves immutable and universal. Consequently, 
anything which, on however good authority, may 
he advanced in apparent opposition to them, must 
either be rejected as unworthy of rational belief, 
or at least explained away till it is made to ac¬ 
cord with the assumed principles; and the truth 
or falsehood of all doctrines proposed is to be 
d *r. according to their agreement or disagree¬ 
ment with those principles. 


undermined the earth .” Jacob wrestled with the 
angel “ in a e/ream,” and a rheumatic pain in his 
thigh during sleep suggested the incident in his 
dream of the angel touching the sinew of his 
thigh. In like manner the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand in the desert is resolved into the op¬ 
portune passing by of a caravan with provisions, of 
which the hungry multitude were allowed to par¬ 
take, according to Eastern hospitality, and the 
apostles were merely employed in conveying it 
out in baskets. Christ’s walking vpon the sea is 
explained by his walking upon the seashore, and 
St. Peter’s walking on the sea is resolved into 
swimming. The miracles of healing were the 
effect of fancy operating favorably upon the disor¬ 
ders, and Ananias and Sappliira died of a fright, 
with many other absurdities, half dreams and half 
blasphemies, and of which the above are given but 
as a specimen. 

These principles of unbelief have, under various 
modifications, been propagated by means of sys¬ 
tems of philosophy, new versions of the Scriptures, 
commentaries, introductions, works on Biblical 
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criticism and interpretation, grammars, lexicons, 
lectures, sermons, catechisms, tracts, reviews, news¬ 
papers, and, in short, through almost every possible 
vehicle of communication. Their advocates have 
been found in the professor at the university, the 
preacher in the pulpit, the village schoolmaster, 
and even the mother and the nursery-maid. 
Sometimes they have been propounded with all 
the gravity of a philosopher, .and at other times 
taught with all the flippancy and levity of a jester 
who aimed at witticism in connection with spir¬ 
itual things. 

The vain conceit that the doctrines of religion 
were capable of philosophic demonstration, which 
obtained among the followers of Wolf, is consid¬ 
ered as having hastened onward the progress of 
error, and the effect in Germany was speedily de¬ 
veloped. By carrying demonstrative evidence 
beyond its own province, they had nurtured in 
their followers a vain confidence in human reason; 
and the next and still more fatal step was, that it 
was the province of human reason in an enlight¬ 
ened and intellectual age to perfect Christianity, 
which, it was contended, had hitherto existed in a 
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low and degraded state; and to perfect that system 
of which the elements only were contained in the 
Scriptures. All restraint was broken by this prin¬ 
ciple. Philosophy, good and bad, was left to 
build up these “elements” according to its own 
views; and as, after all, many of these elements 
were found to be too untractable and too rudely 
shaped to accord with the plans of these mani- 
i fold constructions, formed according to every 
“pattern,” except that “in the mount;” when 
the stone could not be squared and framed by 
any art which these builders possessed, it was 
“ rejected.” 

Semler appears to have been the author of that 
famous theory of accommodation, which, in the 
hands of his followers, became “ the most formi¬ 
dable weapon ever devised for the destruction of 
Christianity.” See Accommodation. As far as 
Germany is concerned, this language is not too 
strong; and we may add that it was the most im¬ 
pudent theory ever advocated by men professing 
still to be Christians, and one the avowal of which 
can scarcely be accounted for, except on the ground 
that as, because of their interests, it was not conve¬ 
nient for these teachers of theology and ministers 
of the German Churches to disavow Christianity 
altogether, it was devised and maintained in order 


to connect the profits of the Christian profession 
with substantial and almost undisguised deism. 
Thus the chairs of theology and the very pulpits 
were turned into “the seats of the scornful; and 
where doctrines were at all preached, they were 
too frequently of this daring and infidel character. 

It became even, at least, a negative good that the 
sermons delivered were often discourses on the 
best modes of cultivating corn and wine, and the 
preachers employed the Sabbath and the church 
in instructing their flocks how to choose the best 
kinds of potatoes, or to enforce upon them the 
benefits of vaccination. Undisguised infidelity has 
in no country treated the grand evidences of the 
truth of Christianity with greater contumely, or 
been more offensive in its attacks upon the proph¬ 
ets, or more ridiculous in its attempts to account 
on natural principles for the miracles. Extremes 
of every kind were produced, philosophic mysti¬ 
cism, pantheism and atheism. 

At length, however, a powerful reaction has 
taken place. The high places of literature and 
influence are no longer exclusively held by 
men inimical to the truth as it is in Jesus, but 
are many of them occupied by 
individuals of acknowledged 
literary and scientific merit, 
who are bending all their en¬ 
ergies to undeceive the public 
with respect to the unsatisfac¬ 
tory, untenable and self-contra¬ 
dictory theories of rationalism, 
falsely so called. A spirit of pi¬ 
ety is rapidly spreading among 
those who are destined to be the 
future instructors of the people, 
the Scriptures and evangelical 
tracts are being extensively cir¬ 
culated, and many able period¬ 
icals have recently been set on 
foot under the editorial super¬ 
intendence of men of orthodox 
principles and high literary at¬ 
tainments. 

It has been justly observed 
that no men ever undertook to 
deny the divine origin of Chris¬ 
tianity, or to explain away its 
principal facts and doctrines, under circumstances 
so favorable for the experiment as those of the ne- 
ologists of Germany. The hand of power, instead 
of being against them, was most frequently with 
them. They had possession of the seats of learning, 
commanded a vast band of journals which kept 
anything of the kind in the shape of orthodoxy 
entirely out of the market. They had all the 
advantages which facilities in literature could 
give; they had numbers and wealth and clamor 
on their side; they had, in a word, ample room 
and verge enough to work their will, if that will 
could have been effected. And yet, in spite of 
all that metaphysical and mythological researches 
could effect to get rid of the divine authority of 
the Bible, in spite of all that sophistry and ridi¬ 
cule could effect to introduce the misnamed re¬ 
ligion of reason, it remains precisely where it 
was, and the religion of reason is being over¬ 
thrown and rejected. The Bible has laughed its 
enemies and all their efforts to scorn. “The 
word of God shall stand for ever.” As the sys¬ 
tem of rationalism was soon found to open the 
door in Germany for irreligion and profanity, 
and as in that land God soon raised up defend¬ 
ers of the faith once delivered to the saints, so 
in England and in parts of our own country to 
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which the neological spirit had spread a race of 
writers has been called forth to defend the cause 
of truth. No age of the Church has witnessed a 
more splendid display of analysis, of triumphant 
argument, than this controversy has called forth. 

It is characterized by its exhibition of the nature 
and value of testimony, of the character of natural 
law, of the certainty of miraculous interposition 
by the Creator and Ruler of the universe, who is 
before and above law, and who for moral uses has 
shown his presence and his power in the mode of 
his administration of the affairs of the universe, 
thus attesting that his servants who have made 
known his will have held a commission attested 
and sealed by his own hand. 

RAVEN (ra/ven). The raven is first men¬ 
tioned in Scripture as sent by Noah from the ark, 
to which it did not return, Gen. viii. 7. It was 
reckoned unclean by the Mosaic law, Lev. xi. 15. 
It is not, however, quite certain that the raven of 
Palestine is identical with our common species; 
and the expression of the Mosaic prohibition, 
“every raven after his kind,” would seem to 
imply that a class rather than an individual 
species was meant. Ravens are said to have sup¬ 
plied Elijah with food when he was by the brook 
Cherith, 1 Ki. xvii. 4, 6. Various hypotheses 
have been devised to explain away this state¬ 
ment; but as Keil well observes, “whosoever ac¬ 
knowledges the living God will confide in his om¬ 
nipotence that he can cause his servants to be 
nourished even by ravens, although . . . they are 
otherwise the most voracious of birds.” Ravens 
are alluded to as illustrating God’s kind provi¬ 
dence in Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. cxlvii.9; Luke xii.24. 

RAVENSCROFT (ra'venz-kroft), JOHN 
STARK, D.D., was born in 1772, near Blandford, 
Prince George county, Virginia. His parents 
were of Scottish ancestry. He was removed by 
his father to Scotland in his childhood, and after 
some time in a Scottish school he was removed to 
an academy in the North of England. He reached 
Virginia in 1789 to look after the property which 
his father had left behind him, and some time after 
he entered the College of William and Mary, in¬ 
tending to prepare for the business of a lawyer. 
After a visit to Scotland he returned to Virginia 
with an entire change of mind, which resulted in 
his diligent preparation for the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. In 1816 he became 
a lay-reader. Pie was admitted as a deacon in 
1817, and next year he was ordained as a priest or 
presbyter in the Episcopal Church. He was called 
to Norfolk and to Richmond ; but believing that 
North Carolina was more destitute than Virginia, 
he decided on laboring in that State. At a con¬ 
vention held at Salisbury, in 1823, he was chosen 
bishop of North Carolina, and he took charge of 
the church at Raleigh with a view to receive pe¬ 
cuniary aid, which was not forthcoming owing to 
the low condition of the Church at that time in 
the State. When his health failed him, he retired 
from Raleigh and went to Williamsburg; but he 
gradually sunk, and passed away on the 5th of 
March, 1830. His published works consist of ser¬ 
mons and charges, which were published from 
time to time as they were delivered. He was an 
exceedingly energetic, earnest man, who labored 
with great faithfulness in a field which demanded 
a self-sacrificing spirit. 

RAYMOND (ray'mund) VI., count of Tou¬ 
louse, son of Raymond V., was born in 1156, and 
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succeeded his father in 1194. His reign is mem¬ 
orable for the terrible crusade against the Albi- 
genses and for the heroic part he played as their 
defender. Charged with favoring the heretics, he 
was excommunicated by the legates who had been 
sent by Innocent III. into the South of France to 
preach and persecute. A crusade was threatened, 
one of the legates was assassinated, and Raymond 
was accused of the crime. He made his peace, 
however, with the pope, and obtained absolution. 
In 1209 the crusade was undertaken, and Ray¬ 
mond himself was compelled to join it. After the 
capture of Beziers and Carcassonne, and the slaugh¬ 
ter or expulsion of their inhabitants, the chief 
command of the crusading army was entrusted to 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. Raymond 
was required to deliver up, under pain of excom¬ 
munication, all the heretics of Toulouse, but he 
went to Rome, and appealed in January, 1210, to 
the pope, who acquitted him of the charge of mur¬ 
der and showed him great favor. Continuing to 
protect the Albigenses, he was again excommuni¬ 
cated by the legates at the Council 
of Arles, in 1211. Raymond after¬ 
ward marched against Castelnaudari 
and Muret, but at both places was 
defeated, and his power was broken 
for a long time. By the Council of 
the Lateran, in 1215, the county of 
Toulouse and all conquests of the 
crusaders were assigned to Simon de 
Montfort, and Raymond became a 
refugee at the court of Aragon. Two 
years later the Toulousans rose in 
arms against the cruelty of their new 
master, and Raymond, aided by his 
brave son, recovered almost the 
whole of his States. Raymond was 
one of the ablest rulers of his time, 
and his court the most brilliant. 

He was the patron and friend of the 
troubadours, the welcome ally or the 
formidable foe of the greatest sov¬ 
ereigns, and had the glory of suc¬ 
cessfully contending for his inde¬ 
pendence against the most powerful 
combinations of ecclesiastical and 
secular forces. He died in 1222. 

His son, Raymond VII., who suc¬ 
ceeded him, was the last count of 
Toulouse. 

RAYNELM (ray'nelm), who became bishop 
of Hereford in 1107, is considered entitled to the 
credit of having finished the cathedral, though 
important additions and alterations have been 
made since his time and that of Lozing. The 
architectural taste of Raynelm and Lozing is 
undoubted, for although their cathedral is not so 
extensive as Lincoln, nor so ornate as York, it 
displays great purity, and the effect of the inte¬ 
rior is exceedingly fine and impressive. 

RAZIS (raz'is), 2 Macc. xiv. 37-46, a Jewish 
elder who in the Maccabaean wars committed sui¬ 
cide—an act which the writer of the history ap¬ 
proves. Such approval is one reason why the 
book cannot be inspired. 

RAZOR (ra'zor), Num. vi. 5. See Beard, 
Hair. The word is also used figuratively with 
obvious meaning, Ps. lii. 2. 


sylvania, but the place was then reckoned to be in 
Maryland. His parents were from the North of 
Ireland, and they trained him in the faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. He was educated in Phila¬ 
delphia, and in 1768 was licensed to preach. In 
1772 he was installed at Drawyer’s Creek, in Del¬ 
aware, and in 1798 he was removed to the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, Delaware. 
He rendered very effective service to General 
Washington before the battle of Brandywine. 
He held his charge until 1817, but after his 
resignation he labored with great faithfulness 
until an accident laid him aside from active life, 
in 1821. lie died in 1823, after a life of earnest 
zeal and diligence in the service of his heavenly 
Master. 

REAIA (re-a'ya), a descendant of Reuben, 1 
Chr. v. 5. This name is identical with— 

REAIAH (re-a'ya). 1. One of Judah’s pos¬ 
terity, 1 Chr. iv. 2. Possibly he may be the same 


with Haroch, 1 Chr. ii. 52. 2. One whose chil¬ 
dren, Nethinim, returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra 
ii. 47. 

REALISTS (re'al-ists), a school of mediaeval 
theologians who adopted the doctrine attributed 
by Aristotle to Plato, that “ universals ” have an 
existence prior to, and independent of, the indi¬ 
vidual objects to which they relate. This theory 
was brought into prominence by Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (A. D. 805-877), and was generally held 
by philosophical theologians until the rise of 
Nominalism in the eleventh century. Roscellin, 
the founder of the latter school, was vigorously 
opposed by Anselm (A. D. 1033-1109), who looked 
on the application of Nominalist theories to the 
“doctrine of the Trinity as involving the heresy 
of Tritheism.” Anselm also maintained that the 
realistic doctrine was the only one reconcilable 
with the incarnation, for the Deity could not have 
assumed humanity unless the latter had a real ob¬ 
jective existence distinguished from that of indi¬ 
vidual men, a theory which he set forth in his 
tredise, entitled “Cus Deus Homo?”—i.e., “Why 
did God become man?” 


The most distinguished champions of realism 
after Anselm were William of Champeaux (A. D. 
1070-1121), the opponent of Abelard, qnd St. 
Thomas Aquinas (A. D. 1225-1274), the latter, 
however, holding the realist opinion, in the modi¬ 
fied form, that universals have a real existence 
prior to the individuals to which they relate, 
through their antecedent -existence in the divine 
mind. The schoolmen in general held realist 
opinions, ranging between this theory ancl the 
extreme form of them held by Anselm. Wick- 
liffe, also, was on the same side, although the free¬ 
dom of his theology was more in sympathy with 
the Nominalist school. 

The general tone of realism is that of submis¬ 
sion to authority and dogma, especially regarding 
that truth as most certain which is revealed by the 
All-Knowing and All-True; consequently regard¬ 
ing revelation as the true foundation of belief, and 
belief as the entrance-gate to a wide domain of 
knowledge on which the mind would not other¬ 
wise enter. See Schoolmen. 


REAP, REAPING. See Agriculture. 
Some kinds of corn were probably reaped by 
being plucked up by the roots. 

REBA (re'bah), one of the kings or chiefs of 
the Midianites slain by the Israelites, Num. xxxi. 8. 

REBATEMENTS (re-biit'ments), 1 Ki. vi. 6, 
margin, explained as “ narrowings;” “ narrowed 
rests” in the text—t. e., ledges, reductions being 
made in the thickness of the walls. 

REBEKAH, or REBECCA (re-bek / ah), the 

daughter of Bethuel and sister of Laban. She 
was a woman of personal attractions and became 
the wife of Isaac, to whom, after twenty years of 
barrenness, she bore Esau and Jacob, Gen. xxii. 
23. Of her sons, Jacob was Rebekah’s favorite; 
and she persuaded him to obtain his father’s bless¬ 
ing by fraud, Gen. xxvi. 7, 8, 35. In consequence 
Jacob had to flee from his brother’s revenge; and 
it is probable that Rebekah saw her best-loved son 
no more, Gen. xxviii. 4. 



Reaping in Palestine. 


READ (reed), THOMAS, D.D., was born in 
1746, within the limits of Chester .county, Penn- 


RECEIPT OF CUSTOM. See Publican. 
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RECESSED (re'sest) ARCH, an arch which 
recedes behind another in a door or window 

RECESSIONAL (re-ses'sh’un-al) HYMN, 
a hymn sung in a procession returning from the 
choir to the sacristy, as a processional hymn is 
one sung on the entrance to the church. 

RECHAB (re'kab). 1. One of the captains 
who assassinated Ish-bosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 2—12. 2. 

2 Ki. x. 15, 23. See Rechabites. 3. The father 
of one who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh. iii. 14. 


RECLUSORIUM (re-clu-so're-um), or AN- | 
CHORHOLD (an'kor-hold), is the name of a 
cell or small apartment attached to the chapel of a 
monastery, or to the wall of a church, in which a 
recluse or hermit might reside. According to 
Bader, an anchorhold was twelve feet square, 
with three windows, one toward the choir so as 
to enable the anchorite to receive the eucharist, 
one by which he received his food and one to 
admit light, which was filled up with glass or 
horn. Remains of these cells may yet be seen in 
Laindon and Rettenden, in Essex, and elsewhere 
in many places in England. 



RECTOR (rek'- 
tor), the minister 
of a parish, the gov¬ 
ernor of a college, 
and among the Jes¬ 
uits the superior of 
a college or semi¬ 
nary. In the Church 
of England a rector 
differs from a vicar 
because he has a 
right to all the ec¬ 
clesiastical dues in 
his parish, where¬ 
as the vicar enjoys 
only a part, as a 
layman who has 
been called an “ ap- 
propriator ” has 
seized on the best 
part of them. 


RECHABITES (re'kab-ites), a Kenite tribe 


RECONCILIATION 


(rek-on-sil-e-a'shun), 
Lev. viii. 15; Heb. 
ii. 17. See Atone¬ 
ment. 


RECORDER 

(re-kord 'er), a great 
officer mentioned 
after the establish¬ 
ment of royalty in 
Israel, 2 Sara. viii. 
10. He must have 
been a trusted coun¬ 
cilor, and it was his 
special duty, as the 
king’s historiogra¬ 
pher or annalist, to 
record or to super¬ 
intend and preserve 
the records of the 
events of the reign. 


Rebekah and Eliezer at the Well.—Sco Reuekaii. 


descended from Rechab. Jonadab, one of their 
chiefs—probably on some observed occasion of 
contamination by intercourse with the luxurious 
and idolatrous inhabitants of cities—laid an in¬ 
junction on his posterity to drink no wine, to build 
no houses, but to dwell in tents. This injunction 
they obeyed fully for three hundred years, but 
upon the Chaldjean invasion they were forced to 
quit the open country and live in Jerusalerti, Jer. 
xxxv. Afterward they probably withdrew into the 
desert. For their obedience a promise was given 
them that their family should never be extinct. 
And accordingly at the present day there is an 
Arabian tribe who claim a descent from Rechab, 
and profess a modified Judaism. 


RECTORY (rek'to-re). 1. The official house of 
the rector. 2. The living assigned to a person who 
discharges the spiritual duties of a parish, and who 
enjoys the tithes and dues provided for his support. 

RECUSANTS (re-keu'zants), a term which 
came into use in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and which was applied to Puritans, Romanists 
and others who refused to attend the services of 
the Church of England. 

RED. See Colors. 

REDEEM, REDEEMER, REDEMP¬ 
TION. See Atonement. 


RECH AH (rc'knh), a place, as it would seem, in 
Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 12; but the notice is very obscure. 


RED HEIFER. See Heifer. 


RED-LETTER DAYS, a title of the greater 
feasts of the Church, marked in the calendar with 
red letters. 

REDMAN (red'man), who rose to be bishop 
of St. Asaph in the fifteenth century, did much to 
perfect his cathedral, which had been burned by 
Owen Glendower in the year 1404. It lay in ruin 
for nearly eighty years, until Redman began to 
repair it. He raised the walls to the present 
height, put on a new roof, erected the east window 
and the stalls of the choir, and finished much of the 
internal decorations, making this one of the most 
attractive of the larger churches of the principality. 

RED SEA. See Sea, Red. 

REDWALD (red'wald) was the grandson of 
Ufla, who was the eighth in descent from Woden, 
and who founded the kingdom of East Anglia 
about 575. Iledwald was persuaded by Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, to embrace Christianity, and he was 
baptized A. D. 599, and shortly thereafter he is 
said to have founded a church at Ely, but it is 
certain that he did erect one at Rendlesham, 
in Suffolk. It would appear that after his con¬ 
version he relapsed into idolatry, at the instigation 
of his wife and other advisers. lie was evidently 
but poorly instructed, for in the same structure 
he had erected an altar to Christ and another to 
heathen idols. He died A. D. 624, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by liis son Eorpwald, who was led to 
embrace Christianity by Edwin, king of Northum¬ 
berland, and thus the way was rapidly prepared 
for the permanent conversion of the East Angles. 

REED. The Hebrew word kdneh is applied to 
a reed or cane growing in marshy ground, 1 Ki. 
xiv. 15. Such reeds or canes, probably, are those 
which at the present day are abundant at the upper 
part of the lake Hfileli and on the banks of the 
Jordan. Dr. Thomson describes the marsh at the 
extremity of the Hftleh as “an impenetrable jun¬ 
gle of ordinary cane, mingled with that peculiar 
kind called babeer, from whose stems the Arabs 
make coarse mats for the walls and roofs of their 
huts.” A reed was used for writing, 3 John 13—in 
our version “ pen;” just as writing-reeds are still 
common in the East. A “bruised reed” is figur¬ 
atively put fora weak and humbled penitent; such 
a feeble one the merciful Saviour will not break 
or crush, Matt. xii. 20. “A reed shaken with the 
wind,” Matt. xi. 7, probably alludes to the reeds 
on the banks of the Jordan, where John had min¬ 
istered. The paper-reed, or Papyrus antiquorum , 
was formerly abundant in Egypt. Its uses were 
various. Boats were made of it; the lower part 
was eaten, stewed in a hot pan, while from the soft 
cellular substance of the stem the papyrus was made. 
This plant is not now found in Egypt, but it exists 
in Syria, by the lake of Tiberias and elsewhere. 

REED, ANDREW, D.D., nonconformist di¬ 
vine and a distinguished philanthropist, was born 
at London, in 1787. After studying four years at 
Hackney College, he became pastor of the congre¬ 
gation at New Road Chapel, St. George’s in the 
East, in 1811. This post he filled for fifty years, 
removing in the interval, however, with the con¬ 
gregation to Wycliffe Chapel, in the same neigh¬ 
borhood. In 1819 he created some excitement in 
the religious world by the publication anony¬ 
mously of a novel, entitled “No Fiction,” which 
had a great run, partly, perhaps, because of the 
spice of scandaj in it. Dr. Reed was sent in 1834 
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on a visit to the American churches, as one of a 
deputation from the Congregational Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales. But the name of Andrew Reed 
will be chiefly remembered in connection with his 
philanthropic labors. He early conceived the 
project of an orphan asylum, and in 1813 estab¬ 
lished the London Orphan Asylum. Soon after, 
he founded the Infant Orphan Asylum, at Wan- 
stead, to which he gave, besides money, his ser¬ 
vices for sixteen years. He projected, in 1844, the 
Asylum for Fatherless Children, established at 
Coulsden, and to which he contributed both money 
and his services for eighteen years. The care of 
idiots next occupied his attention, and after much 
study, inquiry, correspondence and foreign travel 
he founded, in 1847, the Asylum for Idiots, at Earls- 
wood, to which he also contributed largely. His 
last great service of this kind to the world was the 
establishment, in 1854, of the Hospital for Incura¬ 
bles. Dr. Reed was not only a hearty worker 
and an able administrator, but he was very suc¬ 
cessful in soliciting the co-operation of the rich 
and noble. He died at Hackney, February 25,1862. 

REED, HENRY, LL.D., was born in 1808, 
at Philadelphia, and educated at the university 
of Pennsylvania. He was admitted to the bar in 
1829, and in 1831 he was made assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English literature in that university. 
Shortly afterward he was assigned to the chair 
of moral philosophy; and in 1835, because of his 
fine taste and acknowledged qualifications, lie was 
appointed professor of rhetoric and English lit¬ 
erature. He was lost in the sinking of the steam¬ 
ship Arctic, A. I). 1854, on his return vovage 
from England. He was very industrious as an 
author. Among the chief of his works may be 
mentioned his Lectures on English Literature, 
editions of Reid’s Dictionary of the English 
Language, of Graham’s English Synonyms, of 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, Lord 
Mahon’s History of England, and of the Poeti¬ 
cal Works of Gray. After his death his Lec¬ 
tures on the British Poets were published, and 
his Prelections on English History and on Shake¬ 
speare. 



of disputed subjects; and on one occasion his view 
ot a controverted case was accepted by the Su¬ 
preme Court of Massachusetts. He published 
sermons and a “ Treatise on Baptism.” He died 
in 1831, at West Bridgewater. 

REED, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1777, at 
North Kingston, Rhode Island, and educated at 
Union College, where he graduated in 1805. 
He became rector of Christ Church of Pough¬ 
keepsie, and from a small charge he raised it to 
be one of marked eminence and efficiency. He 
was a fine classical scholar, but in the ministry 
he devoted all his energy to the duties of his 
sacred office. He died in 1845, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. 

REED, NELSON, was born in 1751, in Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland. He entered the min¬ 
istry in the Methodist Church, and his name first 
appears among the traveling preachers in 1779. 
The sphere of his labors was very extensive, em¬ 
bracing Maryland and Virginia. In 1807, 1808, 
1809 and 1810 he presided over the Baltimore dis¬ 
trict, and from 1811 until 1814 he presided over 
the Georgetown district. After 1815 he again pre¬ 
sided for four years over the 
Baltimore district; but in 1820 
he was placed on the superan¬ 
nuated list. He lived until 
1840, when he died at Balti¬ 
more, amid the sorrow of his 
friends and the members of the 
Church, by whom he was ex¬ 
tensively known and valued as 
a pious, earnest and most la¬ 
borious man. 


south Carolina. In 1793 he took charge of two 
churches in the Pendleton district. Dr. Reese was 
quite eminent as a preacher and a scholar. His 
chief published work was an “Essay on the Influ¬ 
ence of Religion on Civil Society.” Several of his 
sermons were published. He died at Charleston, 
South Carolina, A. I). 1796. 

REFECTORY (re-fek'to-re), the dining-hall 
in a college or convent. In large convents there 
were four: 1. Summer; 2. Winter; 3. That for 
conversation; and 4. The misericord, for eating 
flesh meat. 

REFINE (re-fine'), REFINER (re-fi'ner). 

Metals were smelted in a furnace to purify and 
separate the richer substance from that which was 
inferior and drossy, as silver from lead, Isa. i. 25; 
Ezek. xxii. 18-22, a crucible or melting-pot and 
bellows being necessary. The process of refining 
is figuratively employed to indicate God’s method 
of purifying his people. He casts them into the 
furnace; he chastens and corrects; but it is to 
purge away the dross of evil, to bring them deeplv 
penitent to Him from whom they have wandered. 


REEL AI AH (re-el-la'- 
yah), one who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel, Ezra ii. 2. He is the 
same with Raamiah, Neh. vii. 7. 

REELIUS (re-el'e-us), 1 
Esd. v. 28, one of those that re- ^ 
turned to Jerusalem. Reclusorium, or Anchoriiold, at Rettenden, Essex, England.—S ue 

Reclusorium aud Anchorets. 


REED, HOLLIS, was born in 1802, at New- 
fane, Vermont, and educated at Williams Col¬ 
lege. After a course of theology at Princeton, 
he was ordained at Boston, and in 1830 he went 
as a missionary to India. On his return he set¬ 
tled, in 1838, at Derby, Connecticut, whence lie 
removed, in 1845, to New Preston. He is the 
author of “The Christian Brahmin,” of “Reed 
and Ramsay’s Journal in India,” “God in His¬ 
tory,” “Memoirs and Sermons of W. J. Arm¬ 
strong, D.D.,” “ India and People, Ancient and 
Modern,” “The Palace of the Great King,” 
“Commerce and Christianity,” “The Coming 
Crisis of the World,” and a work on the negro 
race. 

REED, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1751, at 
Framingham, Massachusetts. He served for a 
short time as a chaplain in the naval service, and 
in 1780 he was settled at West Bridgewater, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where he remained for fifty-one years. 
It is worthy of record that his predecessors, Messrs. 
Perkins and Keith, continued in West Bridge- 
water for the unwonted period of one hundred 
and sixteen years. Dr. Reed adopted Unitarian 
views. He was celebrated for the metaphysical 
character of his mind and his ability in contro¬ 
versy, with a decidedly legal cast in his handling 


REES (reez), ABRAHAM, D.D., was born in 
1 1 43, at Llanbrynnmair, in Montgomeryshire, 
W ales. Being a dissenter, he was educated under 
the Rev. Dr. Jennings instead of being sent to one 
of the universities; and in 1768 he was settled as 
pastor at St. Thomas, in Southwark. From 1783 
until 1823 he was minister at the Old Jewry, Lon¬ 
don. In theology he was a Unitarian, but his 
fame arises from his high literary standing. lie 
edited the great “ Cvclopa?dia” which is connected 
with his name, which extended to forty-seven vol¬ 
umes; and which when completed cost subscribers 
the large sum of eighty-five pounds sterling. Six 
volumes are given to plates alone; and although 
much of this great undertaking is now obsolete, 
still there are many articles in it which were 
written by men of great eminence, and they still 
continue to be of rare value. The “ Cyclopaedia” 
can now be had for a small sum, and it deserves a 
place in all public libraries. lie published four 
series of sermons, which display his characteristic 
theology. He died in 1S25. 

REES AI AS (re-esa'yas), 1 Esd. v. 8, the same 
as Reelaiah. 

BEESE frees), THOMAS, D.D., was born in 
1742, in Pennsylvania, and educated at Princeton. 


The effect is very blessed: their trials are sancti¬ 
fied for their eventual good, Ps. lxvi. 10. 

REFORMATION (ref-or-ma'shun), in gene¬ 
ral, an act of reforming or correcting an error or 
abuse, discipline, or the like. By way of eminence, 
the word is used for that great alteration and ref¬ 
ormation in the corrupted system of Christianity 
begun by Luther in the year 1517. 

For several ages the condition of the Church 
in all nations on the Continent of Europe had 
been such as to lead pious and earnest-minded 
men to attempt a reformation. The clergy had 
become haughty, luxurious, and in many in¬ 
stances it was acknowledged that they had even 
become profligate. The religious houses had 
changed their character, and the demand for 
their suppression or for a decided change had 
become widespread. The court of Rome had be¬ 
come not only ambitious and political, but so cor¬ 
rupt that leading men who had no desire to break 
with the Church had long sighed for purer times. 
In Italy, in France, in Germany and in Britain, 
among the clergy and men of learning, there was 
an earnest protest made, and appeals were urged 
from time to time with a view to lead the au¬ 
thorities at the papal court to use decided 
measures in removing glaring abuses which ex- 
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isted on all hands. These efforts were resisted, 
and their promoters were either burned or their 
influence proved ineffective, and matters steadily 
became still worse, until at length in Germany a 
movement began which had not been antici¬ 
pated, and the action of an obscure Augustinian 
monk not only affected his native land, but even 
changed -the religious condition of several parts 
of Christendom. The history of this great move¬ 
ment would necessarily include a detail of the 
public affairs of Great Britain and of the leading 
European nations for several centuries. Such an 
article, however, as this work should present, can¬ 
not extend beyond a condensed view of the lead¬ 
ing events which took place in those lands which 


the universities of Cologne and Louvain. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the magistrates of Zurich ap¬ 
proved of his proceedings; and that whole can¬ 
ton, together with those pf Berne, Basle and 
Schaffhausen; embraced his opinions. 

In Germany, Luther continued to make great 
advances, without being in the least intimidated 
by the ecclesiastical censures which were thun¬ 
dered against him from all quarters, he being 
continually protected by the German princes, 
from either religious or political motives, so that 
his adversaries could not accomplish his destruc¬ 
tion, as they had done that of others. Melanch- 
thon, Carlostadius and other men of eminence 
also greatly forwarded the work of Luther; and 


Manslayer Escaping into a City of Refuge.—S ee Refuge, Cities op. 


had lain subject to the supremacy of Rome, but 
by the influence of the awakening of the six¬ 
teenth century had asserted for themselves a re¬ 
ligious liberty and a right to mould their faith 
and their religious ordinances according to their 
views of the teaching of God’s word, instead of a 
blind submission to the unquestioned dictates of 
the Romish see. 

The Reformation began in Saxony, but was not 
long confined to that province. In 1520 the 
Franciscan friars who had the care of promul¬ 
gating indulgences in Switzerland were opposed 
by Zuinglius, a man not inferior in understand¬ 
ing and knowledge to Luther himself. He pro¬ 
ceeded with the greatest vigor, even at the very 
beginning, to overturn the whole fabric of po¬ 
pery, but his opinions were declared erroneous by 


in all probability the popish hierarchy would have 
soon come to an end, in the northern parts of 
Europe at least, had not the emperor Charles V. 
given a severe check to the progress of reforma¬ 
tion in Germany. 

During the confinement of Luther in a castle 
near Warburg, the Reformation advanced rap¬ 
idly, almost every city in Saxony embracing the 
Lutheran opinions. At this time an alteration 
in the established forms of worship was first ven¬ 
tured upon at Wittenberg, by abolishing the 
celebration of private masses, and by giving the 
cup, as well as the bread, to the laity in the Lord’s 
Supper. In a short time, however, the new opin¬ 
ions were condemned by the university of Paris, 
and a refutation of them was attempted by Henry 
VIII. of England. But Luther was not to be 


thus intimidated. He published his animad¬ 
versions on both with as much acrimony as if he 
had been refuting the meanest adversary; and a 
controversy managed by such illustrious antago¬ 
nists drew a general attention, and the Reformers 
daily gained new converts both in France and 
England. 

But while the efforts of Luther were thus every¬ 
where crowned with success, the divisions began 
to prevail which have since so much agitated the 
Reformed churches. The first dispute was be¬ 
tween Luther and Zuinglius concerning the man¬ 
ner in which the body and blood of Christ were 
present in the eucharist. Both parties maintained 
their tenets with the utmost obstinacy, and by 
their divisions first gave their 
adversaries an argument against 
them which to this day the 
Catholics urge with great force ; 
namely,that the Protestants are 
so divided that it is impossi¬ 
ble to know what arc right or 
wrong, and that there cannot 
be a stronger proof than these 
divisions that the whole doc¬ 
trine is false. To these intestine 
divisions were added the hor¬ 
rors of a civil war, occasioned 
by oppression on the one hand 
and enthusiasm on the other. 

These proceedings, however, 
were checked. Luther and 
Melanchthon were ordered by 
the elector of Saxony to draw 
up a body of laws relating to 
the form of ecclesiastical gov¬ 
ernment, the method of public 
worship, etc., which was to be 
proclaimed by heralds through¬ 
out his dominions. He, with 
Melanchthon, had translated 
part of the New Testament in 
1522, on the reading of which 
the people were astonished to 
find how different the laws of 
Christ were to those which had 
been imposed by the pope, and 
to which they had been subject. 
The • princes and the people 
saw that Luther’s opinions were 
founded on truth. They openly 
renounced the papal suprem¬ 
acy, and the happy morn of the 
Reformation was welcomed by 
those who had long sat in su¬ 
perstitious darkness. 

This open resolution so ex¬ 
asperated the patrons of po¬ 
pery that they intended to make war on the Lu¬ 
therans, who prepared for defence. In 1526 a 
diet was assembled at Spire, when the emperor’s 
ambassadors were desired to use their utmost en¬ 
deavors to suppress all disputes about religion, 
and to insist upon the rigorous execution of the 
sentence which had been pronounced against Lu¬ 
ther at Worms. But this opinion was opposed, 
and the diet proved favorable to the Reformation. 
But the tranquillity which they in consequence 
enjoyed did not last long. In 1529 a new diet 
was formed, and the power which had been granted 
to princes of managing ecclesiastical affairs till 
the meeting of a general council was now revoked, 
and every change declared unlawful that should 
be introduced into the doctrine, discipline or worship 
of the established religion, before the determination 
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of the approaching council was known. This de¬ 
cree was considered as iniquitous and intolerable 
by several members of the diet; and when they 
found that all their arguments and remonstrances 
were in vain, they entered a solemn protest against 
the decree on the 19th of April, and appealed to 
the emperor and a future council. Hence arose 
the denomination of Protestants , which from that 
time has been given to those who separate from 
the Church of Rome. 

Charles V. was in Italy, to whom the dissenting 
princes sent ambassadors to lay their grievances 
before him; but they met with no encouraging re¬ 
ception from him. The pope and the emperor 
were in close union at this time, and they had in¬ 
terviews upon the business. The pope thought 
the emperor to be too clement, and alleged that it 
was his duty to execute vengeance upon the heret¬ 
ical faction. To this, however, the emperor paid 
no regard, looking upon it as unjust to condemn 
unheard a set of men who had always approved 
themselves good citizens. The emperor, therefore, 
set out for Germany, having already appointed a 
diet of the empire to be held at Augsburg, where 
he arrived, and found there a full assembly of the 
members of the diet. Here the gentle and pacific 
Melanchthon had been ordered to draw up a con¬ 
fession of their faith, which he did, and expressed 
his sentiments and doctrine with the greatest ele¬ 
gance and perspicuity; and thus came forth to 
view the famous Confession of Augsburg. 

This was attempted to be refuted by the divines 
of the Church of Rome, and a controversy took 
place which the emperor endeavored to reconcile, 
but without success. The votaries of the Church 
of Rome, therefore, had recourse to the powerful 
arguments of imperial edicts and the force of the 
secular arm; and on the 19th of November a de¬ 
cree was issued by the emperor’s orders every way 
injurious to the Reformers. Upon which they 
assembled at Smalcald, where they concluded a 
league of mutual defence against all aggressors, by 
which they formed the Protestant states into one 
body, and resolved to apply to the kings of France 
and England to implore them to patronize their 
new confederacy. The king of France, being the 
avowed rival of the emperor, determined secretly 
to cherish these sparks of political discord, and the 
king of England, highly incensed against Charles, 
in complaisance to whom the pope had long re¬ 
tarded, and now openly opposed, his long-solicited 
divorce, was equally disposed to strengthen a 
league which might be rendered formidable to the 
emperor. Being, however, so taken up with the 
scheme of divorce and of abolishing the papal 
jurisdiction in England, he had but little leisure 
to attend to them. Meanwhile, Charles was con¬ 
vinced that it was not a time to extirpate heresy 
by violence, and at last terms of pacification were 
agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified solemnly 
in the diet at Ratisbon, and affairs so ordered by 
divine Providence that the Protestants obtained 
terms which amounted almost to a toleration of 
their religion. 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace at Nu¬ 
remberg died John, elector of Saxony, who was 
succeeded by his son, John Frederick, a prince of 
invincible fortitude and magnanimity, but whose 
reign was little better than one continued train 
of disappointments and calamities. The religious 
truce, however, gave new vigor to the Reforma¬ 
tion. Those who had hitherto been only secret 
enemies to the Roman pontiff now publicly threw 
off his yoke, and various cities and provinces of 
Germanv enlisted themselves under the religious 
'174 


standards of Luther. On the other hand, as the 
emperor had now no other hope of terminating 
the religious disputes but by the meeting of a gen¬ 
eral council, he repeated his requests to the pope 
for that purpose. The pontiff (Clement VII.), 
whom the history of past councils filled with the 
greatest uneasiness, endeavored to retard what he 
could not with decency refuse. At last, in 1533, 
he made a proposal, by his legate, to assemble a 
council at Mantua, Placentia or Bologna; but the 
Protestants refused their consent to the nomination 
of an Italian council, and insisted that a contro¬ 
versy which had its rise in the heart of Germany 
should be determined within the limits of the em¬ 
pire. The pope, by his usual artifices, eluded the 
performance of his own promise, and in 1534 was 
cut off by death, in the midst of his stratagem. 
His successor, Paul III., seemed to show less re¬ 
luctance to the assembling a general council, and 
in the year 1535 expressed his inclination to con¬ 
voke one at Mantua; and in the year following 


actually sent circular letters for that purpose 
through all the states and kingdoms under his 
jurisdiction. This council was summoned by a 
bull issued on the second day of June, 1536, to 
meet at Mantua the following year; but several 
obstacles prevented its meeting. On the other 
hand, the Protestants were firmly persuaded that, 
as the council was assembled in Italy and by the 
authority of the pope alone, the latter must have 
had an undue influence in that assembly; of con¬ 
sequence, that all things must have been carried 
by the votaries of Rome. For this reason they 
assembled at Smalcald in the year 1537, where 
they solemnly protested against this partial and 
corrupt council, and at the same time had a new 
summary of their doctrine drawn up by Luther, 
in order to present it to the assembled bishops if 
it should be required of them. This summary, 
which had the title of “The Articles of Smalcald,” 
is commonly joined with the creeds and confes¬ 
sions of the Lutheran Church. 

After the meeting of the general council in 
^ftintua was thus prevented, many schemes of ac¬ 


commodation were proposed both by the emperor 
and the Protestants; but by the artifices of the 
Church of Rome all of them came to nothing. In 
1541 the emperor appointed a meeting at Worms 
on the subject of religion, between persons of piety 
and learning, chosen from the contending parties. 
This conference, however, was for certain reasons 
removed to the diet that was to be held at Ratisbon 
the same year, and in which the principal subject 
of deliberation 'was a memorial presented by a 
person unknown, containing a project of peace. 
But the conference produced no other effect than a 
mutual agreement of the contending parties to 
refer their matters to a general council, or, if the 
meeting of such a council should be prevented, to 
the next German diet. 

At length the pope ordered his legate to declare 
to the Diet of Spire, assembled in 1542, that he 
would, according to the promise he had already 
made, assemble a general council, and that Trent 
should be the place of its meeting, if the diet had 


no objection to that city. Ferdinand and the 
princes who adhered to the cause of the pope gave 
their consent to this proposal; but it was vehe¬ 
mently objected to by the Protestants both be¬ 
cause the council was summoned by the authority 
of the pope only, and also because the place was 
within the jurisdiction of the pope; whereas they 
desired a free council which should not be biased 
by the dictates nor awed by the proximity of the 
pontiff. But this protestation produced no effect. 
Paul III. persisted in his purpose, and issued his 
circular letters for the convocation of the coun¬ 
cil, with the approbation of the emperor. Injus¬ 
tice to this pontiff, however, it must be observed 
that he showed himself not to be averse to every 
reformation. He appointed four cardinals and 
three other persons eminent for their learning to 
draw up a plan for the reformation of the Church 
in general, and of the Church of Rome in partic¬ 
ular. The reformation proposed in this plan was, 
indeed, extremely superficial and partial, yet it 
contained some particulars which could scarcely 
have been expected from those who composed it. 
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All this time the emperor had been laboring to 
persuade the Protestants to consent to the meeting 
of the council at Trent; but when he found them 
fixed in their opposition to this measure, he began 
to listen to the sanguinary measures of the pope, 
and resolved to terminate the dispute by force of 
arms. The elector of Saxony and landgrave of 
Hesse, who were the chief supporters of the Prot¬ 
estant cause, upon this took proper measures to 
prevent their being surprised and overwhelmed 
by a superior force; but before the horrors of war 
commenced the great Reformer Luther died in 
peace at Ayselben, the place of his nativity, in 
1546. 

The emperor and the pope had mutually re¬ 


solved on the destruction of all who should dare 
to oppose the Council of Trent. The meeting of 
it was to* serve as a signal for taking up arms; and 
accordingly its deliberations were scarcely begun, 
in 1546, when the Protestants perceived undoubted 
signs of the approaching storm and a formidable 
union betwixt the emperor and pope, which threat¬ 
ened to crush and overwhelm them at once. 

An appeal to arras by the elector of Saxony and 
the landgrave of Hesse was unfortunate to the 
cause of the Protestants, for the two armies met 
near Muhlberg, on the Elbe, on the 24th of April, 
1847, and after a bloody action the elector was en¬ 
tirely defeated, and himself taken prisoner. Mau¬ 
rice, who had so basely betrayed him, was now 
declared elector of Saxony; and by his entreaties 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, the other chief of the 


Protestants, was persuaded to throw himself on the 
mercy of the emperor and to implore his pardon. 
To this he consented, relying on the promise of 
Charles for obtaining forgiveness and being re¬ 
stored to liberty; but notwithstanding these expect¬ 
ations, he was unjustly detained prisoner by a scan¬ 
dalous violation of the most solemn convention. 

The affairs of the Protestants now seemed to be 
desperate. In the Diet of Augsburg, which was 
soon after called, the emperor required the Prot¬ 
estants to leave the decision of these religious dis¬ 
putes to the wisdom of the council which was to 
meet at Trent. The greatest part of the members 
consented to this proposal, being convinced by the 
powerful argument of an imperial army, which 


was at hand to dispel the darkness from the eyes 
of such as might otherwise have been blind to the 
force of Charles’ reasoning. However, this gen¬ 
eral submission did not produce the effect which 
was expected from it. A plague which broke out, 
or was said to do so, in the city, caused the greatest 
part of the bishops to retire to Bologna, by which 
means the council was in effect dissolved; nor 
could all the ehtreaties and remonstrances of the 
emperor prevail upon the pope to reassemble it 
without delay. During this interval, therefore, 
the emperor judged it necessary to fall upon some 
method of accommodating the religious differ¬ 
ences and maintaining peace until the council so 
long expected should be finally obtained. With 
this view he ordered Julius Pelugius, bishop of 
Naumberg, Michael Sidonius, a creature of the 


pope, and John Agricola, a native of Ayselben, to 
draw up a formulary which might serve as a rule 
of faith and worship till the council should be 
assembled; but as this was only a temporary ex¬ 
pedient, and had not the force of a permanent or 
perpetual institution, it thence obtained the name 
of the Interim. 

This project of Charles was formed partly with 
a design to vent his resentment against the pope 
and partly to answer other political purposes. It 
contained all the essential doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, though considerably softened by the art¬ 
ful terms which were employed, and which were 
quite different from those employed before and 
after this period by the Council of Trent. There 
was even an affected ambiguity in many of the ex¬ 
pressions which made them susceptible of different 
senses and applicable to the sentiments of botli 
communions. The consequence of all this was 
that the imperial creed was reprobated by both 
parties. See Interim. In the year 1542 the 
pope (Paul III.) died, and was succeeded by Ju¬ 
lius III., who, at the repeated solicitations of the 
emperor, consented to the reassembling of a Coun¬ 
cil of Trent. A diet was again held at Augsburg, 
under the cannon of an imperial army, and Charles 
laid the matter before the princes of the empire. 
Most of those present gave their consent to it, and 
amongst the rest Maurice, elector of Saxony, who 
consented on the following conditions: 1. That the 
points of doctrine which had already been decided 
there should be re-examined. 2. That this exam¬ 
ination should be made in the presence of the 
Protestant divines. 3. That the Saxon Protestants 
should have a liberty of voting as well as of delib¬ 
erating in the council. 4. That the pope should 
not pretend to preside in the assembly, either in 
person or by his legates. This declaration of 
Maurice was read in the diet, and his deputies 
insisted upon its being entered into the registers, 
which the archbishop of Mentz obstinately refused. 
The diet was concluded in 1551 ; and at its break¬ 
ing up the emperor desired the assembled princes 
and states to prepare all things for the approach¬ 
ing council, and promised to use his utmost en¬ 
deavors to procure moderation and harmony, im¬ 
partiality and charity, in the transactions of that 
assembly. 

On the breaking up of the diet the Protestants 
took such steps as they thought most proper for 
their own safety. The Saxons employed Me- 
lanchthon, and the Wirtembergers Brengius, to 
draw up confessions of faith to be laid before the 
new council. The Saxon divines, however, pro¬ 
ceeded no farther than Nuremberg, having re¬ 
ceived secret orders from Maurice to stop there, 
for the elector, perceiving that Charles had formed 
designs against the liberties of the German princes, 
resolved to take the most effectual measures for 
crushing his ambition at once. He therefore en¬ 
tered with the utmost secrecy and expedition into 
an alliance with the king of France and several of 
the German princes for the security of the rights 
and liberties of the empire; after which, assem¬ 
bling a powerful army, in 1552, he marched against 
the emperor, who lay with a handful of troops at 
Inspruck, and expected no such thing. By this 
sudden and unforeseen accident, Charles was so 
much dispirited that he was willing to make peace 
almost on any terms. The consequence of this 
was that he concluded a treaty at Passau which 
bv the Protestants is considered as the basis of 
their religious liberty. By the first three articles 
of this treaty it was agreed that Maurice and the 
confederates should lay down their arms, and lend 
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their troops to Ferdinand to assist him against the 
Turks, and that the landgrave of Hesse should be 
set at liberty. By the fourth it was agreed that 
the rule of faith called the Interim should be con¬ 
sidered as null and void ; that the contending par¬ 
ties should enjoy the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion until a diet should be assembled 
to determine amicably the present disputes (which 
diet was to meet in the space of six months); and 
that this religious liberty should continue always, 
in case it should be found impossible to come to 
an uniformity in doctrine and worship. It was 
also determined that all those who had suffered 
banishment or any other calamity, on account of 
their having been concerned in the league or war 
of Smalcald, should be reinstated in their privi¬ 
leges, possessions and employments; that the im¬ 
perial chamber at Spire should be open to the 
Protestants as well as to the Catholics; and that 
there should always be a certain number of Lu¬ 
therans in that high court. To this peace, Al¬ 
bert, marquis of Brandenburg, refused to sub¬ 
scribe, and continued the war against the Roman 
Catholics, committing such ravages in the empire 
that a confederacy was at last formed against him. 
At the head of this confederacy was Maurice, elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, who died of a wound he received in 
a battle fought on the occasion in 1553. 

The assembly of the diet promised by Charles 
was prevented by various accidents; however, it 
met at Augsburg in 1555, where it was opened 
by Ferdinand in the name of the emperor, and 
terminated those deplorable calamities which had 
so long desolated the empire. After various de¬ 
bates, the following acts were passed, on the 25th 
of September: That the Protestants who followed 
the Confession of Augsburg should be for the future 
considered as entirely free from the jurisdiction of 
the Roman pontiff, and from the authority and 
superintendence of the bishops; that they were 
left at perfect liberty to enact laws for themselves 
relating to their religious sentiments, discipline 
and worship; that all the inhabitants of the Ger¬ 
man empire should be allowed to judge for them¬ 
selves in religious matters, and to join themselves 
to that Church whose doctrine and worship they 
thought the most pure and consonant to the spirit 
of true Christianity; and that all those who should 
injure or prosecute any person under religious pre¬ 
tences and on account of his opinions should be 
declared and proceeded against as public enemies 
of the empire, invaders of its liberty and disturb¬ 
ers of its peace. 

Thus was the Reformation established in many 
parts of the German empire, where it continues 
to this day; nor have the efforts of the popish 
powers at any time been able to suppress it, or 
even to prevent its gaining ground. It was not, 
however, in Germany alone that a reformation 
of religion took place. Almost all the kingdoms- 
of Europe began to open their eyes to the truth 
about the same time. The reformed religion was 
propagated in Sweden, soon after Luther’s rup¬ 
ture with the Church of Rome, by one of his dis¬ 
ciples, named OLaus Patri. The zealous efforts 
of this missionary were seconded by Gustavus 
Vasa, whom the Swedes had raised to the throne 
in the place of Christiern, king of Denmark, 
whose horrid barbarity lost him the crown. This 
prince, however, was as prudent as he was zeal¬ 
ous; and as the minds of the Swedes were in a 
fluctuating state, he wisely avoided all kind of 
vehemence and precipitation in spreading the new 
doctrine. Accordingly, the first object of his at¬ 
tention was the instruction of his people in the 



sacred doctrines of the holy Scriptures; for which 
purpose he invited into his dominions several 
learned Germans, and spread abroad through the 
kingdom the Swedish translation of the Bible 
that had been made by Olaus Patri. Some time 
after this, in 1526, he appointed a conference at 
Upsal, between the Reformer and Peter Gallius, a 
zealous defender of the ancient superstition, in 
which each of the champions was to bring forth 
his arguments, that it might be seen on which 
side the truth lay. In this dispute Olaus obtained 
a signal victory, which contributed much to con¬ 
firm Gustavus in his persuasion of the truth of 
Luther’s doctrine, and to promote its progress in 
Sweden. The following year another event gave 
the finishing stroke to its propagation and suc¬ 
cess. This was the assembly of the states at 
Westeraas, where Gustavus recommended the 
doctrine of the Reformers with such zeal that, 
after warm debates, fomented by the clergy in 


at Ilasnia; and after his death, which happened 
in 1521, he invited Carlostadt himself to fill that 
important place. Carlostadt accepted of this office, 
indeed, but in a short time returned to Germany; 
upon which Christiern used his utmost endeavors 
to engage Luther to visit his dominions, but in 
vain. However, the progress of Christiern in re¬ 
forming the religion of his subjects, or rather of 
advancing his own power above that of the Church, 
was checked, in the year 1523, by a conspiracy, by 
which he was deposed and banished, his uncle 
I rederick, duke of Holstein and Sleswic, being 
appointed his successor. 

Frederick conducted the Reformation with much 
greater prudence than his predecessor. He per¬ 
mitted the Protestant doctors to preach publicly 
tl\e sentiments of Luther, but did not venture to 
change the established government and discipline 
of the Church. However, he contributed greatly 
to the progress of the Reformation by his success- 
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general, it was unanimously resolved that the 
reformation introduced by Luther should have 
place in Sweden. This resolution was princi¬ 
pally owing to the firmness and magnanimity of 
Gustavus, who declared publicly that he would 
lay down the sceptre and retire from the king¬ 
dom rather than rule a people enslaved by the 
orders and authority of the pope and more con¬ 
trolled by the tyranny of their bishop than by 
the laws of their monarch. From this time the 
papal empire in Sweden was entirely overthrown, 
and Gustavus declared head of the Church. 

In Denmark the Reformation was introduced as 
early as the year 1521, in consequence of the ardent 
desire discovered by Christiern II. of having his 
subjects instructed in the doctrines of Luther. 
This monarch, notwithstanding his cruelty, for 
which his name had been rendered odious, was 
nevertheless desirous of delivering his dominions 
from the tyranny of the Church of Rome. For 
thj| purpose, in the year 1520 he sent for Martin 
Remard, one of the disciples of Carlostadt, out of 
Saxony, and appointed him professor of divinity 


fill attempts in favor of religious liberty in an 
assembly of the states held at Odensee, in 1527, 
Here he procured the publication of a famous 
edict, by which every subject of Denmark was 
declared free either to adhere to the tenets of the 
Church of Rome or to the doctrine of Luther. 
The papal tyranny was totally destroyed-by his 
successor, Christiern III. He began by suppress¬ 
ing the despotic authority of the bishops and re¬ 
storing to their lawful owners a great part of the 
wealth and possessions which the Church had ac¬ 
quired by various stratagems. This was followed 
by a plan of religious doctrine, worship and disci¬ 
pline laid down by Bugenhagius, whom the king 
had sent for from Wittenberg for that purpose; 
and in 1539 an assembly of the states at Odensee 
gave a solemn sanction to all these transactions. 

In France, also, the Reformation began to make 
some progress very early. Margaret, queen of 
Navarre, sister to Francis I., the perpetual rival 
of Charles V., was a great friend to the' new doc¬ 
trine; and it appears that as early as the year 1523 
there were in several of the provinces of France 
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great numbers of people who had conceived the 
greatest aversion both to the doctrine and tyranny 
of the Church of Rome, among whom were many 
of the first rank and dignity, and even some of the 
episcopal order. But as their numbers increased 
daily, and troubles and commotions were excited 
in several places on account of religious differ¬ 
ences, the authority of the king intervened, and 
many persons eminent for their virtue and piety 
were put to death in the most barbarous manner. 
Indeed, Francis, who had either no religion at all, 
or, at best, no fixed and consistent system of re¬ 
ligious principles, conducted himself toward the 
Protestants in such a manner as best answered his 
private views. Sometimes he resolved to invite 
Melanchthon into France, probably with a view 
to please his sister, the queen of Navarre, whom 
he loved tenderly, and who had strongly imbibed 
the Protestant principles. At other times he ex¬ 
ercised the most infernal cruelty toward the Re¬ 
formed, and once made the following mad declara¬ 
tion : that if he thought the blood of his arm was 
tainted by the Lutheran heresy he would have it 


cut off; and that he would not even spare his own j 
children if they entertained sentiments contrary 
to those of the Catholic Church. 

About this time the famous Calvin began to 
draw the attention of the public, but more espe¬ 
cially of the queen of Navarre. Ilis zeal exposed 
him to danger; and the friends of the Reforma¬ 
tion, whom Francis was daily committing to the 
flames,, placed him more than once in the most 
perilous situation, from which he was delivered 
bv the interposition of the queen of Navarre. 
He therefore retired out of France to Basle, in 
Switzerland, where he published his “Christian 
Institutions,” and became afterward so famous. 

Those among the French who first renounced 
the jurisdiction of the Romish Church are com¬ 
monly called Lutherans by the writers of those 
early times; hence it has been supposed that they 
had all imbibed the peculiar sentiments of Luther. 
But this appears by no means to have been the 
case, for the vicinity of the cities of Geneva, Lau¬ 
sanne, etc., which had adopted the doctrines of 
Calvin, produced a remarkable effect upon the 
French Protestant churches, insomuch that, about 
the middle of this century, they all entered into 


communion with the Church of Geneva. The 
French Protestants were called Huguenots (see 
Huguenots) by their adversaries, by way ot con¬ 
tempt. Their fate was very severe, being perse¬ 
cuted with unparalleled fury; and though many 
princes of the blood, and of the first nobility, had 
embraced their sentiments, yet in no part of the 
world did the Reformers suffer so much. At last 
all commotions were quelled by the fortitude and 
magnanimity of Henry IV., who in the year 1*598 
granted all his subjects full liberty of conscience 
by the famous Edict of Nantes, and seemed to have 
thoroughly established the Reformation through¬ 
out his dominions. During the minority of Louis 
XIV., however, this edict was revoked by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and forthwith the savage butchery of the 
French Protestants commenced anew. A tiger-like 
ferocity characterized the persecutions of the Prot¬ 
estants in the south-eastern parts of the kingdom, 
quite equal in atrocity to the relentless devasta¬ 
tions of the Waldenses in the valleys on the other 
side of the Alps; and the profession of the Re¬ 
formed faith has never been so safe in France as 
in Holland, Germany or 
Switzerland. 

In the other parts of Eu¬ 
rope the opposition to the 
Church of Rome was but 
faint and ambiguous before 
the Diet of Augsburg. Be¬ 
fore that period, however, it 
appears, from undoubted tes¬ 
timony, that the doctrine of 
Luther had made a consid¬ 
erable, though probably se¬ 
cret, progress through Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Britain, 
Poland and the Netherlands, 
and had in all these coun¬ 
tries many friends, of whom 
several repaired to Witten¬ 
berg, in order to enlarge their 
knowledge by means of Lu¬ 
ther’s conversation. Some 
of these countries threw off 
the Romish yoke entirely, 
and in others a prodigious 
number of families embraced 
the principles of the Re¬ 
formed religion. It is cer¬ 
tain, indeed, and the Roman Catholics them¬ 
selves acknowledge it without hesitation, that 
the papal doctrines and authority would have 
fallen into ruin in all parts of the world at once 
had not the force of the secular arm been employed 
to support the tottering edifice. In the Nether¬ 
lands particularly the most grievous persecutions 
took place, so that by the emperor Charles V. up¬ 
ward of one hundred thousand were destroyed, 
while still greater cruelties were exercised upon 
the people by his son Philip II. The revolt of the 
United Provinces, however, and motives of real 
policy, at last put a stop to these furious proceed¬ 
ings; and though, in many provinces of the Neth¬ 
erlands, the establishment of the popish religion 
was still continued, the Protestants had been long 
free from the danger of persecution on account of 
their principles. 

The Reformation made a considerable progress 
in Spain and Italy soon after the rupture between 
Luther and the Roman pontiff. In all the prov¬ 
inces of Italy, but more especially in the terri¬ 
tories of Venice, Tuscany and Naples, the super¬ 
stition of Rome lost ground, and great numbers 
of people of all ranks expressed an aversion to 


the papal yoke. This occasioned violent and dan¬ 
gerous commotions in the kingdom of Naples 
in the year 154G; which, however, were at last 
quelled by the united efforts of Charles V. and 
his viceroy Don Pedro di Toledo. In several 
places the pope put a stop to the progress of the 
Reformation by letting loose the inquisitors, who 
spread dreadful marks of their barbarity through 
the greater part of Italy. These formidable min¬ 
isters of superstition put so many to death, and 
perpetrated such horrid acts of cruelty and op¬ 
pression, that most of the Reformed consulted 
their safety by a voluntary exile, while others 
returned to the religion of Rome, at least in ex¬ 
ternal appearance. But the Inquisition, which 
frightened into the profession of popery several 
Protestants in other parts of Italy, could never 
make its way into the kingdom of Naples; nor 
could either the authority or entreaties of the 
pope engage the Neapolitans to admit even visit¬ 
ing inquisitors. 

In Spain several people embraced the Protes¬ 
tant religion, not only from the controversies of 
Luther, but even from those divines whom Charles 
V. had brought with him into Germany in order 
to refute the doctrines of Luther; for these doctors 
imbibed the pretended heresy, instead of refuting 
it, and propagated it more or less on their return 
home. But the Inquisition, which could obtain 
no footing in Naples, reigned triumphant in 
Spain, and by the most dreadful methods fright¬ 
ened the people back into popery, and suppressed 
the desire of exchanging their superstition for a 
more rational plan of religion. It was, indeed, 
presumed that Charles himself died a Protestant; 
and it seems to be certain that, when the approach 
of death had dissipated those schemes of ambition 
and grandeur which had so long blinded him, his 
sentiments became much more rational and agree¬ 
able to Christianity than they had ever been. All 
the ecclesiastics who had attended him, as soon a9 
he expired, were sent to the Inquisition, and com¬ 
mitted to the flames, or put to death by some other 
method equally terrible. Such was the fate of Au¬ 
gustine Casal, the emperor’s preacher; of Constan¬ 
tine Pontius, his confessor; of Egidius, whom he 
had named to the bishopric of Tortosa; of Bar¬ 
tholomew de Caranza, a Dominican who had 
been confessor to King Philip and Queen Mary; 
with twenty others of less note. 

In England the principles of the Reformation 
began to be adopted as soon as an account of 
Luther’s doctrines could be conveyed thither. In 
that kingdom there were still great remains of 
the sect called Lollards, whose doctrine resem¬ 
bled that of Luther, and among whom, of con¬ 
sequence, the sentiments of our Reformer gained 
great credit. Henry VIII., king of England, at 
that time was a violent partisan of the Church 
of Rome, and had a particular veneration for the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas. Being informed 
that Luther spoke of his favorite author with 
contempt, he conceived a violent prejudice against 
the Reformer, and even wrote against him, as we 
have already observed. Luther did not hesitate 
at writing against His Majesty, overcame him in 
argument and treated him with very little cere¬ 
mony. The first step toward public reforma¬ 
tion, however, was not taken till the year 1529. 
Great complaints had been made in England, 
and of a very ancient date, of the usurpations of 
the clergy; and by the prevalence of the Lu¬ 
theran opinions, these complaints were now be¬ 
come more general than before. The House of 
Commons, finding the occasion favorable, passed 
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several bills restraining the impositions of the 
clergy; but what threatened the ecclesiastical 
order with the greatest danger were the severe 
reproaches thrown out almost without opposition 
in the House against the dissolute lives, ambition 
and avarice of the priests and their continual en¬ 
croachments on the privileges of the laity. The 
bills for regulating the clergy met with opposi¬ 
tion in the House of Lords; and Bishop Fisher 
imputed them to want of faith in the Commons, 
and to a formal design, proceeding from heret¬ 
ical and Lutheran principles, of robbing the 
Church of her patrimony and overturning the 
national religion. The Commons, however, com¬ 
plained to the king by their speaker Sir Thomas 
Audley of these reflections thrown out against 
them, and the bishop was obliged to retract his 
words. 

Though Henry had not the least idea of reject¬ 
ing any even of the most absurd Romish supersti¬ 
tions, yet, as the oppressions of the clergy suited 
very ill with the violence of his own temper, he 
was pleased with every opportunity of lessening 
their power. In the Parliament of 1531 he showed 
his design of humbling the clergy in the most 
effectual manner. An obsolete statute was revived, 
from which it was pretended that it was criminal 
to submit to the legatine power which had been 
exercised by Cardinal Wolsey. By this stroke 
the whole body of the clergy was declared guilty 
at once. They were too well acquainted with 
Henry’s disposition, however, tQ reply that their 
ruin would have been the certain consequence of 
their not submitting to Wolsey’s commission, 
which had been given by royal authority. In¬ 
stead of making any defence of this kind, they 
chose to throw themselves on the mercy of their 
sovereign ; which, however, it cost them one hun¬ 
dred and eighteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty pounds to procure. A confession was like¬ 
wise extorted from them that the king was pro¬ 
tector and supreme head of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, though some of them had the dexterity to 
get a clause inserted which invalidated the whole 
submission, viz., in so far as permitted by the law of 
Christ. 

The king, having thus begun to reduce the 
power of the clergy, kept no bounds with them 
afterward. He did not, indeed, attempt any ref¬ 
ormation in religious matters; nay, he persecuted 
most violently such as did attempt this in the least. 
Indeed, the most essential article of his creed 
seems to have been his own supremacy, for who¬ 
ever denied this was sure to suffer the most severe 
penalties, whether Protestant or papist; and so far 
as reformation of doctrine was concerned, Henry 
was certainly not a Protestant. He opposed the 
claims of the pope to supremacy in England, but 
his resistance was in order to the establishment of 
his own supremacy in England, .and whoever re¬ 
sisted him was made to feel the weight of his 
hand. 

He died in 1547, and was succeeded by his only 
son, Edward VI. This amiable prince, whose 
early youth was crowned with that wisdom, sa¬ 
gacity and virtue that would have done honor 
to advanced years, gave new spirit and vigor to 
the Protestant cause, and was its brightest orna¬ 
ment as well as its most effectual support. He 
encouraged learned and pious men of foreign 
countries to settle in England, and addressed a 
particular invitation to Martin Bucer and Paul 
Fagius, whose moderation added a lustre to their 
other virtues, that by the ministry and labors of 
these eminent men in concert with those of the 
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friends of the Reformation in England he might 
purge his dominions from the sordid fictions of 
popery and establish the pure doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity in their place. For this purpose he is¬ 
sued the wisest orders for the restoration of true 
religion, but his reign was too short to accom¬ 
plish fully such a glorious purpose. In the year 
1553 he was taken from his loving and afflicted 
subjects, whose sorrow was inexpressible and 
suited to their loss. His sister Mary (the daugh¬ 
ter of Catherine of Aragon, from whom Henry 
had been separated by the famous divorce), a furi¬ 
ous bigot to the Church of Rome, and a princess 
whose natural character, like the spirit of her 
religion, was despotic and cruel, succeeded him 
on the British throne, and imposed anew the arbi¬ 
trary laws and the tyrannical yoke of Rome upon 
the people of England. Nor were the methods 
which she employed in the cause of superstition 
better than the cause itself, or tempered by any 
sentiments of equity or compassion. Barbarous 
tortures and death in the most shocking forms 
awaited those who opposed 
her will or made the least 
stand against the restoration 
of popery ; and among many 
other victims the learned 
and pious Cranmer, arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who 
had been one of the most il¬ 
lustrious instruments of the 
Reformation in England, fell 
a sacrifice to her fury. This 
odious scene of persecution 
was happily concluded in the 
year 1558 by the death of 
the queen, who left no issue; 
and as soon as her success¬ 
or, the lady Elizabeth, as¬ 
cended the throne, all things 
assumed a new and pleasing 
aspect. Under her reign 
m uch was done to consol idate 
the religious affairs of the 
kingdom. The Protestant 
Church was firmly estab¬ 
lished by Parliament, al¬ 
though the Church as settled 
differs in some respects from 
the plan that had been 
formed by those whom Ed¬ 
ward VI. had employed for promoting the cause of 
the Reformation, and approaches nearer to tike rites 
and discipline of former times, though it is widely 
different, and in the most important points entirely 
opposite to the principles of the Roman hierarchy. 

The cause of the Reformation underwent in 
Ireland the same vicissitudes and revolutions 
that had attended it in England. When Henry 
VIII., after the abolition of the papal authority, 
was declared supreme head upon earth of the 
Church of England, George Brown, a native of 
England and a monk of the Augustine order, 
whom that monarch had created, in the year 
1535, archbishop of Dublin, began to act with 
the utmost vigor in consequence of this change 
in the hierarchy. Pie purged the churches of 
his diocese from superstition in all its various 
forms, pulled down images, destroyed relics, abol¬ 
ished absurd and idolatrous rites, and by the 
influence as well as authority he had in Ireland 
caused the king’s supremacy to be acknowledged 
in that nation. Henry showed soon after that 
this supremacy was not a vain title, for he ban- 
rehed the monks out of that kingdom, confiscated 
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settled by colonists from England and Scotland, 
and thus Protestantism was firmly established in 
the province of Ulster, where it has ever since 
prevailed, and from which during the last century 
and a half so many emigrants have come to the 
United States. 

In Scotland the seeds of reformation were very 
early sown by several noblemen who had resided 
in Germany during the religious disputes there; 
but for many years it was suppressed by the power 
of the pope, seconded by inhuman laws and bar¬ 
barous executions. The most eminent opposer of 
the papal jurisdiction was John Knox, a disciple 
of Calvin, a man of great zeal and invincible forti¬ 
tude. On all occasions he raised the drooping 
spirits of the Reformers, and encouraged them to 
go on with their work, notwithstanding the oppo¬ 
sition and treachery of the queen-regent, till at 
last, in 1561, by the assistance of an English army 
sent by Elizabeth, popery was in a manner to¬ 
tally extirpated throughout the kingdom. From 
this period the form of doctrine, worship and dis¬ 
cipline established by Calvin at Geneva has had 
the ascendency in Scotland. 
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their revenues and destroyed their convents. In 
the reign of Edward VI. still further progress 
was made in the removal of popish superstitions 
by the zealous labors of Bishop Brown and the 
auspicious encouragement he granted to all who 
exerted themselves in the Reformation. But the 
death of this excellent prince and the accession 
of Queen Mary had like to have changed the face 
of affairs in Ireland as much as in England. 
When Elizabeth ascended the throne, however, 
a change took place. Protestants were placed in 
authority and bishops were placed in the Irish 
sees, but little was done to enlighten the great 
mass of the people. Divine service was not con¬ 
ducted in the language which the people under¬ 
stood, nor were schools established in the country 
to meet the wants of the population. The Scrip¬ 
tures were not rendered into the vernacular, and 
thus the people were left to the priesthood which 
still held to the communion with the see of Rome. 
When the great rebellion of Hugh O’Neill came 
to an end, the northern province was gradually 
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REFORMED (re-formed) CHURCH. This 

is the name usually given the branches of the 
Churches of the Reformation which are found in 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, France 
and the United States. They are usually classed 
as Calvinists, except the Lutheran branch, and 
with certain differences in forms they all belong 
to the Presbyterian family. There are two 
branches of the Reformed Church which claim 
special notice here because of their importance in 
this country, viz.: 

Reformed Church in America.— Formerly 
the title of this body was the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church in North America, and usually it 
was designated by the brief name, “ The Dutch 
Reformed Church.” For several years a feeling 
existed among the ministers and members that 
the title suggested the idea that the body existed 
merely for the reception of those who might emi¬ 
grate from Holland; and in order to remove the 


under the control of the Church in the fatherland; 
but in the latter year the American branch de¬ 
clared its independence, asserted the right to a 
perfect autonomy, and the distinct organization of 
the body was effected with much harmony. In 
1/G4 the use of the English language in preaching 
was introduced, although decided objection had 
been made against the innovation. 

Ihis branch of the Church extends through 
several of our States, but it is more largely repre¬ 
sented in Eastern New York and New Jersev 1 
than in the other States. The “Dutch” Church 
has always displayed an earnest attention to the 
education of the ministry, and the college and 
seminary at New Brunswick, under the control 
of the body, would do honor to any denomination 
in our land. For intelligence and piety, for faith¬ 
ful adherence to the standards, forsocial importance 
and for every element of religious social worth the 
members and ministers of this Church have always 
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grounds for such a misconception, the change of 
name was made in 1868. In polity the Church is 
Presbyterian, and the Doctrinal Standards are the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the Compendium of the 
Christian Religion and the Confession and Canons 
of the Synod of Dort. The colony of New Am¬ 
sterdam (now New York) was settled in 1612, and 
it is believed that the Collegiate Church in the 
city of New York was organized in 1619. The re¬ 
ligious system thus inaugurated continued until 
1664, when the colony submitted to England, and 
very shortly thereafter an act of Parliament 
obliged the colonists to contribute to the support 
of the Established Church of England. As might 
have been expected, the change in the political 
and ecclesiastical state of the colony repressed the 
flow of emigration from Holland,*but for a con¬ 
siderable time the descendants of the early settlers 
exercised a very decided preponderance in the 
city and in the regions around in which their 
churches were established. From 1737 until 1771 
a difference of judgment existed in the Church on 
the propriety of the Church in America being I 


been pre-eminently distinguished. Though Pres¬ 
byterian in form, the terms Consistory and Classis 
are ecclesiastically used, whereas in Churches on 
the Scottish model the names of the correspond¬ 
ing courts are the Kirk or Church Session and the 
Presbytery, both being subordinate to the Svnod. 

Reformed Church in the United States.— 
This body was formerly known as the German 
Reformed Church in the United StateR, but the 
designation was viewed as unadvisable, inasmuch 
as it might be looked on as the name of a body 
which existed merely for the reception of members 
from Germany, and accordingly the change was 
adopted. The German Reformed Church of this 
country bears the same relation to the Reformed 
Church in Germany that the Dutch Reformed 
Church bears to the Church of Holland. In the 
sixteenth century serious trouble existed in the 
Palatinate, because of the efforts of the Lutherans 
to establish their system; and in 1560 the elector 
Frederic HI. conformed to the Reformed Church, 
and expelled such clergymen and professors as did 
not follow his example. By his influence the 


Heidelberg Catechism was prepared, and it was 
adopted as the recognized symbol of the Reformed 
Church. 

The Reformed Church in the United States 
dates from about the year 1720, although the 
troubles on the Continent of Europe led several 
who held the Reformed faith to seek an asylum in 
America before the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1727 the Rev. George M. Weiss was 
sent to this country from the Palatinate with 
about four hundred emigrants. He settled with 
his flock at Skippack, in Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, where they organized a consistory, 
having Mr. Weiss as the recognized pastor. 
From this time onward settlers continued to ar¬ 
rive in considerable numbers, and they spread 
over different regions, and consequently they 
were unable to enjoy the advantages of ordi¬ 
nances in the language and forms of the father- 
land. Much was done in the collecting of these 
people into congregations, and in work which 
tended to the organization of the Church, by 
the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent as 
a missionary in 1746, and who gave himself 
with great wisdom and zeal to this work. 
Since 1825 the body has grown very rapidly, 
and the congregations and churches are 
widely scattered not only over the Eastern 
but also over the Western and North-Western 
States. The Heidelberg Catechism constitutes 
the great Standard of the body; and though 
Presbyterian in the organization of church 
courts, this body differs from the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church in the United States in that it 
recognizes the services of “a Church year, in 
the admission of a Liturgy, and in the forms 
used in the administration of the Sacraments.” 

A memorable incident in the history of this 
Church was the celebration in the city of 
I hiladelphia of the three hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the formation and adoption of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. The services began 
on January 17, 1863, and continued for six 
days, during which time a vast amount of most 
valuable matter was produced and discussed 
on the doctrines, discipline, history, testimony- 
bearing, difficulties and duties of the Church. 

Under the General Synod of this Church 
there are four synods with subordinate classes, 
and thus the idea of Presbyterian order and 
government is maintained. The Theological 
Seminary at Mercersburg was founded in 1825 
and that at Tiffin, Ohio, after several changes, was 
permanently settled there in 1851. At Tiffin there 
is also the “Heidelberg College,” founded in 1850, 
and Franklin and Marshall College is established 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. These and several clas¬ 
sical and educational institutions mark the dili¬ 
gence of this body in the great work of education 
j and specially in the desire to secure a learned min¬ 
istry—a characteristic of all the Churches of the 
Reformation. 

Reformed Church in France.—S ee French 
Reformed Church and Huguenots. 

Reformed Church in Hungary. — This 
Church has passed through a sea of persecu¬ 
tions and troubles that would have sufficed to 
extinguish the truth among any people who were 
not holding to it as they valued their lives As 
soon as the news reached Hungary that a reformed 
movement in the Church had commenced in Ger¬ 
many, the Hungarian Diet, in 1528, issued a decree 
commanding all favorers of Lutheranism to be 
seized and burned; but the decree was disre¬ 
garded by many who read and thought for them- 
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selves, and by others who immediately went to 
Germany to study the questions which were there 
discussed by Luther and his associates. The work 
of reformation spread, and although the parish 
priest of Libethen suffered for adopting the sim¬ 
ply faith which he found in the word of God, still 
among the nobility and in many of the towns the 
work of reform went on. Many priests, together 
with their congregations, came over, and so wide¬ 
spread was the change that the prospect of Hun¬ 
gary adopting the Reformed faith was on the fair 
way of being realized, when the divisions which 
broke out among themselves proved the first ob¬ 
stacle, and then came in the power of the Jesuits 
to foster these divisions and to secure the opera¬ 
tion of other influences in stemming the flood that 
was sweeping over the land. Puzmany was a 
master-mind among the Jesuits in work, and at 
length, under Leopold I., the work of bloody per¬ 
secution began. Massacres, the galleys, imprison¬ 
ments and fines were the ordinary means used in 
dealing with the Protestants. At length, in 1681, 
they were expressly permitted to hold divine ser¬ 
vice, and in 1781, under Joseph II., this privilege 
was confirmed. The oppressed Church continued 
to struggle on, and in 1791, at an important synod 
held at Pesth, much was done to unite and har¬ 
monize the broken and disjointed affairs of the 


dogmas of Rome by GLcolampadius and others 
who also had received the 
truth. Their preaching 
produced a widely-spread 
awakening, but little was 
done in the ordering and 
consolidation of churches 
i until the counsel and en¬ 
ergy of Calvin came to 
the aid of the Swiss breth¬ 
ren. They had adopted 
a theology which is usu¬ 
ally called Calvinistic, 
and under the influence 
of Calvin they organized 
the churches on a Pres¬ 
byterian platform. The 
inhabitants of five of the 
Cantons still clung to the 
Romish communion, and 
they called in the aid of 
Austria to suppress the 
Reformed faith. In the 
struggle which ensued 
Zwingle fell at the battle 
of Cappel, and about the 
sametimeGScolampadius 

died at Basle. 


Dutch Reformed Church at New Utrecht, Long Island, built in 
1690, of Granite, with Walls Four Feet Thick. 


Old Dutch Reformed Church at Albany, N.Y. 

enlarged in 1715. 

Church. At length, in 1848, a law was passed giv¬ 
ing equal rights to the Protestants; but difficulties 
were thrown in the ivay of its being carried out. 
Later still, the political troubles of the emperor 
of Austria, who is constitutionally the king of 
Hungary, have had the effect of leading the au¬ 
thorities to recognize the rights of conscience of 
his Protestant Hungarian subjects, and Yiow the 
right of autonomy has been granted to them as 
well as to the other portion of the population. 

As already stated, the Protestantism of Hungary 
was early divided, and even yet the division con¬ 
tinues. There are nearly a million to hold to the I 
Augsburg Confession, while upward of a million 
and a half hold by the Helvetic Confession, while 
about one hundred thousand avow themselves to 
be Unitarians. 

Reformed Church in Bohemia.—S ee Bohe¬ 
mians and United Brethren. 

Reformed Church in Switzerland.— The 
Reformation in Switzerland, so far as doctrine is 
concerned, was largely owing to the influence of 
Zwingle, who was to the Cantons what Luther 
was to Germany, Knox to Scotland and Calvin to 
Geneva. He was early joined in his work of pro- 
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About these cities were suburbs, a thousand 
cubits every way, the length of each side of the 
square thus formed being two thousand cubits—a 
result which has startled several of the critics 
who have forgotten to carry the common princi¬ 
ples of arithmetic along with them in their re¬ 
searches, and have hence charged the Scripture 
record with mistake, Num. xxxv. 3-5. The regu¬ 
lations for those claiming the right of refuge will 
be found in Ex. xxi. 12-14; Num. xxxv. 9-34; 
Dent. xix. 1-13. After examination made, if they 
were pronounced entitled to it, they had protec¬ 
tion, but must live within the boundaries of the 
refuge city till the death of the high-priest, when 
they might return in safety to their own homes. 
It is said that direction-posts were set up to guide* 
the fugitive to the asylum, and various additions 
to the law were imagined or introduced by rabbin¬ 
ical writers. 

In this institution there is a beautiful illustra¬ 
tion of the way of salvation. The alarmed needy 
sinner flees to Christ. In the refuge city there was 


Still, the work 
was carried on, for the light 
of the gospel had shined into 
the minds and stirred up the 
hearts of Bullinger, Myco- 
nius, Farel, Bucer and Capito, 
who, along with Calvin as an 
adviser, went forward until 
the cause of the Reformed 
faith had triumphed; and as 
is well known, Geneva be¬ 
came a centre of light and 
influence whence the truth 
radiated out over the land. 

When the rise of a Neo- 
logical spirit threatened to 
sweep away the gospel from 
Germany, the fell influence 
reached Geneva, and Ration¬ 
alism prevailed in the home 
of Calvin for a time; but a 
great revival of religion has 
taken place (see Haldane, 

Robert), and the labors of 
the Free Evangelical Church 
have done much to restore 
the glory of Geneva and to 
make it like the source of 
blessing which it was in for¬ 
mer days. 

REFUGE (ref'euj), 

CITIES OF. Among the 
various provisions of the He¬ 
brew law, there was one for 
the protection of any one 
who might kill his neighbor 
without malice aforethought. 

Six cities of those assigned 
to the priests and Levites 
were invested with the right 
of asylum. These six were 
three on each side of the Jor¬ 
dan ; Hebron, a city of the 
priests, Shechem, and Ke- 
d%di m Galilee, Levitical cities on the west; j safety to all who fled thereto, and so in Christ 
Bezer, Ramoth-gilead and Golan in Bashan, Le- there is safety to all who flee to him, Rom. viii. 1. 


Dutch Reformed Church at Sunnyside, on the Hudson, New 
York, built in 1699. 
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It would seem that God’s altar was held to give 
some privilege of asylum, 1 Ki.i. 50; ii. 2S. The 
right of sanctuary was possessed by certain Greek 
and Roman cities, and it was afterward claimed to 
a great extent for Christian churches. 

REFUGEES (ref'u-jeez), a terra first applied 
to the French Protestants who, by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, were constrained to fly from 
persecution and take refuge in foreign countries. 
Since that time, however, it has been extended to 
all such as leave their country in times of distress. 
See Huguenots. 

REGEM (re'gem), one of the descendants of 
Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 47. 

REGEM-MELECH i-me'lek), a person sent 
with Sherezerby Bethel— ige., the Jews dwelling in 
Bethel—to entreat the face of the Lord and make in¬ 
quiry concerning fasting and humiliation,Zech.vii.2. 

REGENERATION (re-jen-e-ra/shun), the 
rendering of a Greek word implying a fresh birth 
or renewal, a restoration from a degenerate state 
to a state of pristine excellence. The word occurs 
but twice in Holy Scripture; first in a declaration 
of our Lord, “ in the regeneration when the Son 
of man shall sit in the throne of his glory,” Matt, 
xix. 28. The word is found again in reference to 
baptism, Tit. iii. 5; whereon Dr. Alford says, con¬ 
trasting the two passages, that in the former “it is 
the great second birth of heaven and earth in the 
latter days; here the second birth of the individual 
man.” “The laver of regeneration” and “the re¬ 
newal of the Holy Spirit” are both mentioned— 
“that complete baptism by water and the Holy 
Ghost, whereof the first cleansing by water is in¬ 
deed the ordinary sign and seal, but whereof the 
glorious indwelling Spirit of God is the only effi¬ 
cient cause and continuous agent.” 

REGENT (re'jent), a title of a member of one 
T>f the houses of the governing body in the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. 

REGIS (ray-zheez'), PIERRE SYLVAIN, an 
eminent Cartesian philosopher of Agenois, in 
France, was born in 1632. From the Jesuits’ col¬ 
lege, at Cahors, he removed to Toulouse, and after¬ 
ward to Paris, where he attracted considerable no¬ 
tice by the zeal with which he espoused the system 
then lately broached by Descartes. The popularity 
which he acquired, and the numerous audiences 
which attended him, excited the jealousy of his op¬ 
ponents, who prevailed on the king,through the inter¬ 
ference of the archbishop of Paris, to put a stop to 
Ills proceedings. He continued, however, to promul¬ 
gate his views through the press with great energv. 
Regis published a detailed account of his tenets in 
his “System of Philosophy,” and in a work entitled 
“The Use of Reason and Faith.” He died in 1707. 

REGISTER, Ezra ii. 62. See Genealogy. 

REGIUM DONUM ire'j’um do'num), an 
annual grant of money in aid of the clergy of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. Charles II. was 
the first monarch who made a gift to the ministers 
in Ulster, but it was not renewed. William III., 
in 1690, made a present when he reached Hills¬ 
borough Cas^e on his way to the Boyne. From 
year to year it was continued, and the arrange¬ 
ments connected with it were remodeled in 1790 
and afterward, until 1870, when it was terminated 


by Parliament commuting the sums given to the 
ministers, who have used the money thus received 
to found an endowment. 

REGIUS (re'j’us), URBAN, or LE ROI, a 
learned controversialist, distinguished also as one 
of the early Reformers, was born at Langenargen, 
in Germany. lie completed his studies at Ingold- 
stadt; and when the emperor visited that university, 
he made Regius his poet-laureate and orator. He 
afterward obtained a professorship; but when the 
controversy arose between Luther and Eckius, he 
heartily adopted the Reformed doctrines and sided 
with the former. In 1530 he accepted an invita¬ 
tion from the duke of Brunswick to settle as pastor 
of the church of Lunenberg, and died in 1541. 

REHABIAH (re-hab'yah), a descendant of 
Moses, 1 Chr. xxiii. 17. 

REHOB (re'hob). 1. The father of Iladad- 
ezar, king of Zobah, 2 Sam. viii. 3, 12. 3. One who 
sealed the covenant, Neh. x. 11. 

REHOB. 1, 2. Two towns in the territory of 
Asher, Josh. xix. 28, 30. One of these is men¬ 
tioned as being at the extreme north of Palestine, 
Num. xiii. 21. One, too, was allotted to the Le- 
vites, Josh. xxi. 31. Also the “original inhabitants 
retained possession of one after the conquest, Jud. i. 
31. 3. 2 Sam. x. 8, for Betii-rehob, which see. 

REHOBO AM (re-ho-bo'am) was the unwise 
son of the wise Solomon, forty-one years old 
when he came to the throne, and therefore born 
a year before the death of David. By forsaking 
the counsel of his father’s friends for that of 
his own companions lie hurried on the division 
of the kingdom of Israel, and found himself left 
with only the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. At 
first his intention was to bring back the rest by 
military force; but he desisted on the representa¬ 
tion of the prophet Shemaiah, and devoted his 
strength to the fortification of the cities of his 
kingdom. A list of these is given, fifteen in num¬ 
ber, so far as we know all to the south of the 
capital, from which the inference has been drawn 
that he understood that his greatest danger was 
not on the side of the new kingdom of Israel di¬ 
rectly, though there was constant war with it, but 
on that of Egypt, in which Jeroboam had taken 
refuge while he was in exile, and to'which he seems 
to have been attached by religious as well as po¬ 
litical ties. Accordingly, it was from Egypt that 
Rehoboam suffered. For after three years of 
prosperity, during which he and his people 
“ walked in the way of David and Solomon,” 
they “forsook the law of the Lord;” and in the 
fifth year of his reign, Shishak, king of Egypt, 
came against him with an army so numerous that 
resistance was hopeless. Anew Shemaiah came 
with a message to him and his princes, inter¬ 
preting this visitation ns a chastisement, and they 
humbled themselves to receive it so, and escaped 
destruction, though they incurred both disgrace and 
loss. The latter part of his reign appears to have 
been comparatively prosperous; it lasted in all sev¬ 
enteen years—B. C. 975-958—according to the com¬ 
mon chronology. It is said of him that “ he did evil, 
because he prepared not his heart to seek the Lord.” 
And probably this affected him the more owing to 
his training in childhood, for his mother Naamah 
was an Ammonitess. He copied at least one of his 
father’s sins, “ for he took eighteen wives and three¬ 
score concubines,” “ and he desired many wives.” 


REHOBOTH (re-ho'both). 1. An Assyrian 
city, Gen. x. 11, of which nothing definite is 
known. Kalisch conjectures that the extensive 
ruins still bearing the name Raliabch-malik , on the 
east bank of the Euphrates, about four miles south¬ 
west of the town of Mayadin, may mark the site. 
2. The name given by Isaac to the well in the 
possession of which he was unmolested, Gen. xxvi. 
22. This is possibly Bir er-Ruheibeh. 3. The na¬ 
tive city of one of the early Edomitish kings, Gen. 
xxxvi. 37. This probably lay on the west bank 
of the Euphrates, between Circesium and Anali; 
it is now called cr-Ra/iabch. 

REHUM (re / hum). 1. One who returned 
from the captivity with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 2, 
called also Nehum, Neh. vii. 7. 2. A Persian 
governor, or chancellor, who obstructed the Jews 
in rebuilding their temple and city, Ezra iv. 8, 9, 
17,23. 3. A Levite who helped to repair the wall 
of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 17. 4. One who sealed the 
covenant, Neh. x. 25. 5. A- priest who returned 
from captivity, Neh. xii. 3, called also Ilarim, 
Neh. xii. 15; possibly the same with No. 1. 

REI (re'i), a person who adhered to David 
when Adonijah made his attempt upon the crown, 

1 Ivi. i. 8. He is not elsewhere mentioned. Some 
conjecture him to be Raddai, David’s brother. 

REID (reed), THOMAS, a celebrated Scotch 
divine and metaphysician, was born in 1709 at 
Strachan, in Kincardineshire, and educated at the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. In 17G4 he was 
made professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, 
and died in 1796. His principal works are—“An 
Inquiry into the Human Mind’’and “Essays on 
the Intellectual and Active Powers of Man.” Dr. 
Reid was the first writer in Scotland who attacked 
the skepticism of Hume, and he endeavored to re¬ 
fute his theory by an appeal to what he called 
“ Common Sense.” 

REIMAIRUS (ri-ma / rus), HERMANN 
SAMUEL, the famous author of the “Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments,” was born at Hamburg, De¬ 
cember 22, 1694’. After completing his studies at 
Jena, and traveling through Belgium and England, 
he was appointed rector of the gymnasium at Wis- 
mar, and in 1727 obtained the professorship of 
Hebrew in the Hamburg gymnasium, the duties 
of which he honorably discharged till his death, 
March 1, 1765. He was a man of solid and exten¬ 
sive learning, which he exhibited in his various 
works on natural religion. His fame, however, 
chiefly rests on the so-called “ Wolfenbiittel Frag¬ 
ments,” which by their author were never intended 
for publication, but only to be circulated in manu¬ 
script among his friends. But Lessing, having 
procured a copy, published it as the work of an 
unknown writer found in the Wolfenbiittel library. 
The authorship of Reimarus, however, has been 
fully established. We need scarcely add that these 
fragments contain the severest deistical attacks on 
revelation, and gave rise to the dispute between 
Lessing and Johann Melchoir Gotze. 

REINHARD (rln'hart), FRANZ YOLK- 
MAR, a celebrated Protestant preacher, a native 
of the duchy of Sulzbach, in Germany, lie was 
educated at the gymnasium of Ratisbon and the 
university of Wittenberg. The study of sacred 
eloquence attracted his attention; and his reputa¬ 
tion procured him, in 1782, the chair of theology, 
to which, in 1784, was added the office of preacher 
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at the university church. In 1792 he was invited 
to Dresden to become first preacher to the court of 
Saxony, ecclesiastical counselor and member of the 
supreme consistory. After filling these stations 
with high renown for twenty years, he died Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1812. His principal works are “A 
System of Christian Morality” and “Lectures on 
Dogmatic Theology.” 

REINS, a name for the kidneys, derived from 
the Latin renes, and in our English Bible employed 
in those passages of the Old Testament in which 
the term for kidneys is used metaphorically. The 
Orientals regarded the kidneys as the seat of the 
desires and affections, and hence under them spake 
of the soul in respect to its inmost purposes or 
cravings, Ps. vii. 10; Job xix. 27; Jer. xi. 20. 

REKEM (re'kem). 1. One of the kings or 
chiefs of Midian slain by the Israelites, Num. 
xxxi. 8. 2. A name in the genealogies of Judah, 

where it is not clear whether a person or a place 
is intended, 1 Chr. ii. 43, 44. 

4 

REKEM, a city of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 27. 

RELICS (rel'ix). In the Romish Church 
remains of the bodies of saints and martyrs are 
so called. The instruments by which martyrs 
have been tortured or portions of their raiment 
are viewed as relics and placed in sacred places 
where they have been reverenced. The twenty- 
second article of the Church of England is di¬ 
rected against this practice, which is called “a 
fond (foolish) thing, vainly invented and grounded 
on no warranty of Scripture.” 

RELIEF (re-leef') SYNOD. This was the 
name of the body which separated from the 
Church of Scotland, in 1752, because of the rigor¬ 
ous exercise of the system of patronage. Six of 
the ministers of the presbytery of Dunfermline 
refused to admit a minister to the parish of Inver- 
keithing contrary to the will of the people, where¬ 
upon one of the number was deposed from the min¬ 
istry and the others were suspended. Mr. Gilles¬ 
pie, the minister of Carnock, who was thus deposed, 
continued to exercise his ministry, and gradually 
he was joined by other brethren, and in 1759 a pres¬ 
bytery was formed. After continuing in a separate 
state for many years the “ Relief” and the Secession 
bodies combined, thus making the “ United Presby¬ 
terian Church.” See Presbyterian* Church. 

RELIGION (re-lij'’un). This word as gener¬ 
ally used in our version refers rather to the ser¬ 
vices or mode of worship than to godliness or 
piety of the heart, which is the sense it now or¬ 
dinarily bears. Thus we find “the Jews’relig¬ 
ion,” Acts xxvi. 5; Gal. i. 13, 14—i.e., the Jewish 
religious principles and forms. Religious service 
is meant in James i. 26, 27. So “ religious” in the 
former of these verses indicates the observance of 
God’s external ordinances, the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of the principle—t. e., piety—within. The 
original word rendered “religious” in Acts xiii. 
43 is that below translated, perhaps more properly 
“devout,” Acts xiii. 50. 

RELIGIOUS (re-1 ij'’us) HOUSES. In the 
Romish and other Churches, abbeys, priories, 
monasteries, convents and nunneries are thus 
named. The title is generally given to all 
houses in which persons live together according*, 
to certain rules and vows with a view to promote 
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a religious life. In England such houses were 
abolished at the Reformation because of the 
abuses and corruptions which prevailed in them. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, a term used to 
express the liberty of adopting or enjoying pri¬ 
vate opinions on religious subjects, and of being 
allowed to worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience, unfettered by external control. 

On the subject of liberty very superficial ideas 
are common, and it may be well in the outset on 
this question to advert to certain distinctions which 
are worthy of being noted. Thus “ physical ” 
liberty is the power of doing what we please with¬ 
out any natural restraints or impediments. If our 
actions are not the free result of our choice—that 
is, if they are directed or impeded by an influence 
contrary to our will—we are destitute of this lib¬ 
erty. “Moral” liberty is the power of doing 
what is right, without being impeded by sinful 
dispositions or passions. A libertine, with all his 
boasted freedom, is here a perfect slave. “ While 
they promise themselves liberty, they themselves 
are the servants of corruption; for of whom is a 
man overcome, ofthesamc is lie brought in bondage.” 
“Civil liberty, as it is commonly understood in 
free countries, is freedom from all fear of punish¬ 
ment, contrary to law, and from subjection to any 
laws but those to. which a man himself by his rep¬ 
resentatives gives consent.” “Religious” liberty 
is the power of forming our religious sentiments 
and conducting our religious worship agreeably to 
thedictates of our consciences, without being liable 
to civil penalties. 

Few portions of history have been more dis¬ 
tressing than those which have recorded the sore 
trials and the savage persecutions through which 
men have had to pass before even enlightened na¬ 
tions have learned to recognize the rights which 
are involved in and inseparable from religious 
liberty. No sooner was Christianity introduced 
into the world than the ruthless hand of persecu¬ 
tion was laid on its ministers and on those who 
professed to believe on the crucified One. The 
bigotry of the Jews led them to avail themselves 
of the state of the Roman law in order to secure 
their object in repressing a religion which they 
abhorred. When the senate at Rome recognized 
the gods of any conquered land, it was lawful for 
the people to serve them. When such recognition 
had not been made, as in the case of Christianity, 
it was easy to bring Christians into evil repute. 
They could be charged with rebellion, with neglect¬ 
ing and dishonoring the gods which the state had 
recognized. Their meetings for the worship of 
God could easily be misrepresented, and the more 
secretly they assembled in order to save them¬ 
selves from difficulties, the more likely were they 
to be held as plotters and promoters of rebellion 
against authority. Every student of ecclesiastical 
history is aware that the idea of criminality was 
associated in the Roman mind with the profession 
of Christianity. Men and women might be hon¬ 
est, sober and quiet, they might pay their taxes 
and generally be obedient to the laws, but absence 
from the public festivals, refusal to do sacrifice 
to the national deities, and, further still, to lead 
others away from such observances on the ground 
that these gods were impure, that they were a 
folly and no god, it followed that all such were 
marked as rebels and doomed to death. Want of 
space forbids an attempt at an analysis of the 
great persecutions through which the primitive 
IChurch passed. They were characterized bv a 
ferocity that could scarcely have been expected to 


be witnessed in the bloodiest scenes of civil war, 
when excited, angry men have met in deadly 
strife, but not in social life, in calm, undisturbed 
society, when the slayer has gone from village to 
village and from home to home to carry on his 
work of blood amid unresisting victims. The 
latest of the memorable persecutions has been 
recognized as the tenth, which occurred about 
A. D. 270, under Diocletian and Maximian, and 
which was most wasting in its character. Its pro¬ 
fessed object was nothing less than the utter extir¬ 
pation of Christianity. The places for Christian 
worship were everywhere demolished, Bibles and 
religious books were destroyed and an immense 
number of Christians were put to death. Echard 
says of these scenes, “It were endless and almost 
incredible to enumerate the variety of sufferers 
and torments; they were scourged to death, had 
their flesh torn off* with pincers and mangled with 
broken pots, were cast to lions and tigers and other 
wild beasts, were burnt, beheaded, crucified, thrown 
into the sea, torn in pieces by the distorted boughs 
of trees, roasted by gentle fires, and holes made in 
their bodies for melted lead to be poured into their 
bowels.” This persecution lasted ten years under 
Diocletian and some of his successors, and the 
number of Christians who suffered death and pun¬ 
ishment made them conclude that they had com¬ 
pleted their work ; and in an ancient inscription 
they tell the world that they had effaced the name 
and superstition of the Christians, and had restored 
and propagated the religion of the gods. They 
were deceived, for this bloody work only hastened 
the downfall of paganism. This was the first per¬ 
secution that reached Britain, then a Roman col¬ 
ony, in which Alban suffered and great numbers 
after him ; and Fox, the martyrologist, referring 
to the scenes which then occurred, says “that 
almost all Christianity in the whole island was 
destroyed, the churches subverted, all books of 
Scripture burned, and many of the faithful, both 
men and women, slain.” It may appear strange 
that the folly as well as the sin of such butchery 
failed to be recognized; for instead of Christianity 
being abolished and paganism restored, a century 
did not elapse until the idols were cast aside and 
Christianity took its seat on thethroneof theCiesars. 

It would have been a blessing to the world had 
the professors of Christianity, as they waded 
through these scenes of blood, only learned the 
lessons of liberty of conscience'which they had so 
many opportunities of acquiring; but such was 
not the case. When the civil power ceased to be 
heathen, contending parties in the Church were 
always ready to avail themselves of the power of 
the civil sword, and emperors and rulers were 
equally willing to interfere. When the Church 
of Rome put forth her claim for supremacy and 
assumed to be the dictator and the judge in mat¬ 
ters of faith and discipline, the idea was fostered 
that all who were not in accordance with the au¬ 
thorized views were criminal, and therefore to be 
dealt with as offenders and punished, for the safety 
of society and the good of their own souls. In the 
hands of the Dominicans this principle was car¬ 
ried out to its fullest extent. A man who did not 
submit his judgment to Church authority was not 
only an enemy of the Church and of God, but he 
was a dangerous element in civil society, and 
therefore it was the duty of both Church and 
State to cut him off. Then, again, when the as¬ 
sumption of the ecclesiastical power to dominate 
over the civil began to prevail, It was an easy 
thing for spiritual courts, as in the case of the 
Inquisition, to induce the civil authorities to cut 
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off’ all those who had been pronounced worthy of 
death. The same results followed in the case of 
condemnations in other ecclesiastical courts; and 
thus, from age to age, the work of death was car¬ 
ried on in the name of the merciful Saviour. It 
is worthy of note that, even when civil rulers re¬ 
sisted the claims of the papacy in matters which 
pertained to sovereignty in civil things, they had 
little or no reluctance to carry out the sentence of 
death against a peaceful, honest man who could not 
find in the Bible the theological doctrines which 
the Church insisted he should believe. Thus, an 
English sovereign would resist the right of the 
pope to decide about the temporalities of an Eng¬ 
lish see, while he would permit civil officers to 
receive from the hands of ecclesiastics the men 
whom they had condemned, and then proceed to 
cut them off by a violent death. It was thus that 
the Church attempted to avert the charge of sav¬ 
age cruelty when the martyrdoms of holy men 
were pointed to as the evidences of the apostasy 
of the Church. “ Nay,” the answer was, “ we did 



. Mint of Syria. 

not burn nor hang nor drown; all that was done by 
the civil power;” the reply being all the while ob¬ 
vious: “ Yes, the State, as your servant and agent, 
did the work which you pronounced to be a duty; 
and had the execution which you ordered not 
been carried out, then the State would have been 
declared heretical, guilty of neglect and worthy 
of the condemnation of the Church.” So thor¬ 
oughly implanted in the mind of the age had the 
idea become that death was the legitimate award 
for heresy that at the time of the Reformation 
the influence of the Church on this subject affected 
many of the Reformers to a great extent. In Eng¬ 
land and in Scotland, when the supremacy of the 
pope was denied, the civil power at once grasped 
at supremacy in civil and ecclesiastical things. 
Henry VIII. punished men and women who re¬ 
fused to believe as he desired. So did Eliza¬ 
beth; and though a change was gradually affect¬ 
ing the land, the old, cherished principle was still 
clung to, that it appertained to the State to dictate 
and even to control people in the religious doc¬ 
trines which they should hold and avow. This is 
fullv illustrated in the terrible enactments known 


as “Conventicle Acts,” “Six-Mile Acts” and 
others which in the seventeenth century were so 
recklessly adopted in England with a view to se¬ 
cure the dominancy of a religious class in the 
State—acts which, by their enforcement, drove 
men to Holland, to other places on the Continent 
of Europe, and which mainly served as the propel¬ 
ling agency to settle the American colonies by the 
ancestors of our people, who fled across the ocean 
from a slavery which they could not bear. So also 
in Scotland, where the power of the civil sword 
was used until the time of William III., the prin¬ 
ciple was relied on that external authority should 
compel the understanding and the conscience to 
admit as true whatever the party in power desired 
to establish. The desolations and ravages of years 
showed the folly of the attempt. Scotland held 
to her convictions, and at length, when William 
III. came to the throne, the arm of persecution 
was restrained and men were permitted to believe 
according to the light which they enjoyed. 

On the Continent of Europe, France stands out 
with sad distinctness as the great opponent 
of religious liberty. It is true that in Spain 
and in Italy the Inquisition did its work 
without remorse. The Reformed faith was 
stamped out by men who resolved to do their 
work effectively; but then in these countries 
there were not the same numbers of Reform¬ 
ers to be persecuted and murdered as France 
contained. The men who had embraced the 
Reformed faith in France belonged to all 
classes. They were in the nobility and in 
the court; they belonged to the old families 
of the kingdom; they were famed for their 
industry, for their progress in the arts and in 
every department of trade; they were peace¬ 
ful, intelligent, loyal and virtuous; and yet 
the wholesale butchery of these people by 
the civil authorities, at the hands of eccle¬ 
siastical instigators, is one of the most re¬ 
markable chapters in the history of our 
race. Readers of history are generally aware 
of the atrocities which preceded and accom¬ 
panied the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
which continued to the proclamation of the 
Edict of Nantes. They are aware of the 
depopulation of the country, of the loss of 
the most valuable class of citizens, who fled 
to other lands, to enrich and benefit them 
by their skill and toil; but the facts in the 
history of persecution in France, when under 
Louis XIV. the Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
have not been kept before the mind of the age as 
their significancy in the history of that country 
and their place in connection with persecution 
have deserved. Perhaps no age of the Church 
has ever witnessed a more relentless effort to ex¬ 
terminate a simple-minded, peaceful people than 
that which was so heartlessly adopted by Louis 
XIV. and his agents in the massacres of the pop¬ 
ulation in the Palatinate and in the south-eastern 
provinces of France; and no more heroic resist¬ 
ance has ever been exhibited by any people than 
the Protestants displayed who dwelt in the moun¬ 
tain-fastnesses of Dauphiny during years of murder 
and rapine and treachery. 

While many of the settlers of the American 
colonies had themselves to flee from persecution, 
they brought indistinct views along with them to 
their new home. Still, on this continent correct 
views were speedily promulgated; and among the 
men who very boldly and distinctly asserted the 
principles of religious liberty the name of Roger 
Williams holds an honored place. In Maryland 


and in Pennsylvania, also, the principles of lib¬ 
erty which were avowed and acted on tended in a 
great measure to attract settlers to their bounds, 
and gradually correct ideas on this subject began 
to prevail. When the Revolution was complete, 
and a form of government was adopted which 
placed no denomination in the seat of power, the 
principle was recognized that so long as men do 
not violate law under the name of religion, and 
so long as they do not attempt to overthrow the 
constitution of civil society or sap the foundations 
of the State, they may be left to the worship and 
faith which their consciences approve, under the 
responsibility which they bear to the great moral 
Ruler of the world. 

REMALIAH (re-mal'yah), the father of Pe- 
kah, king of Israel, 2 Ki. xv. 25, 27. 

REMETH (re'meth), a city of Issachar, Josh, 
xix. 21. It is possibly the same with Ramoth, 1 
Chr. vi. 73. 

REMIG-IUS (re-mij"us) was a monk of 
Fescarap, in Normandy, and a native of Italy. 
He followed the fortunes of William, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, to England, who rewarded him for his ser¬ 
vices with the bishopric of Dorchester, after having 
deposed Alexander, who then held the see, and 
who strenuously opposed the innovations of the 
conqueror. Leicester had been united to Dor¬ 
chester, which continued to be the seat of this 
great see till it was transferred to Lincoln, A. D. 
1088, by Remigius, who was thus the last bishop 
of Dorchester and the first of Lincoln. He ob¬ 
jected to have his cathedral in an obscure place 
on the outskirts of a great diocese, and accordingly 
he had the see removed to Lincoln. He was a 
man of great natural talent, energy and resolution, 
as his victory over the archbishop of York demon¬ 
strated, the archbishop being violently opposed to 
the establishment of a bishop’s seat at Lincoln, 
who insisted that he would lose a part of his juris¬ 
diction by the arrangement. 

REMIGIUS, the name of two ecclesiastics of 
the ninth century. 

1. OF AUXERRE, a learned Benedictine, was 
educated in the abbey of St. Germain. He taught 
at Rheims, and attained great celebrity; and at 
length he went to Paris and opened the first public 
school in that city after the ravages of the Nor¬ 
mans. He wrote “Commentary on the Psalms of 
David,” besides various other works. 

2. A Roman saint and Gallic prelate, was a na¬ 
tive of Gaul, and was grand-almoner to the em¬ 
peror Lotharius, who, about 853, promoted him to 
the archiepiscopal see of Lyons. He was a zeal¬ 
ous defender of the opinions of St. Augustine on 
the subjects of grace and predestination, and con¬ 
demned the propositions of John Scotus Erigena 
relating to the same subject. See Scotus Eri¬ 
gena. He died in 875. 

REMMON (rem'mon), once so spelled, Josh, 
xix. 7, but properly Rimmon, which see. 

REMONSTRANTS (re-mon'st rants), the 
name given to those who, with Arminius, holding 
the free will of man and universal redemption, 
protested in 1G10 to the states-general of Holland 
against the doctrines of their opponents. Their 
chief opponents were those who followed the 
lead of Gomarus, and they were called Anti- 
Remonstrants. 
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REMPHAN (rem'fan), or REPHAN (re'- 
fan), a name quoted in Acts vii. 43 from Amos v. 
26, where the Septuagint has Raiphan for the He¬ 
brew Chiun. It is clear that the Septuagint held 
the original to be a proper name, in which inter¬ 
pretation our own and most other versions have 
concurred. But this is by no means clear; for 
according to the received pointing, it would bet¬ 
ter read, “ Ye bore the tabernacle of your king 
(idol), and the statue (or statues) of your idols, the 
star of your god, which ye make to yourselves.” 
According to this reading, the name of the idol so 
worshiped by the Israelites is in fact not given, 
although the mention of a star still suggests that 
some planet is intended. Jerome supposes it may 
be Lucifer or Venus. But the Syriac renders the 
Hebrew by “ Saturn, your idol,” who was wor¬ 
shiped by the Semitic nations along with Mars 
as an evil demon to be propitiated with sacrifices. 
This now seems to be the general conclusion. 

REMY (ra-me'), SAINT, or REMIGIUS 
(re-mij'e-us), an eminent archbishop of Rheims, 
who beeame celebrated for inducing Clovis, the 
king of the Salian Franks, to accept the Chris¬ 
tian faith. His wife, Clotilda, who was niece of 
Gundebald, the king of the Burgundians, had 
sought his conversion in vain; but in a great 
battle he called on the god of his wife; and 
being successful, he and three thousand of his 
warriors adopted the Christian faith. As an 
evidence of his knowledge, it has been stated 
that when Remigius narrated to him the history 
of the crucifixion, the barbarian, who had no 
conception of its real significance, exclaimed, 
“Had I been present at the head of my Franks, 

I would have avenged the wrong!” Remigius 
died in A.D. 533. The church in Rheims which 
bears his name is greatly and deservedly ad¬ 
mired. 

RENAISSANCE (re-nas'sance), the name 
given to that style of architecture which arose on 
the Continent of Europe on the decline of the 
Gothic or pointed styles, and which extends into 
England. It prevails extensively in public build¬ 
ings and in large edifices. It is characterized by 
the use of classical details mingled with French 
Gothic work. It began to prevail on the Continent 
of Europe at the time when the Tudor appeared 
in England. 
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RENAN, ERNEST. 
Friedrich. 


See Strauss, David 


RENNELLi fren'nel), the name of two Eng¬ 
lish divines, father and son. 

THOMAS, D.D., dean of Winchester, and one 
of the most learned and eloquent preachers of his 
time, was born in 1753. In 1786 he was inducted 
to the living of Alton, in Hampshire, and in 1805 
he was appointed to the deanery of Winchester. 
He published a volume of sermons, principally a se¬ 
lection from those which he preached at the Temple 
church, London, and in the cathedral of Winches¬ 
ter. This volume affords abundant proof that, 
both as a theologian and a scholar, in the most 
comprehensive sense of the words, Dr. Rennell 
was one of the most remarkable and accomplished 
men of the age. He died in 1840. 

THOMAS, son of the preceding, was born in 
1787,.and was educated at King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. On taking his first degree he entered 
into orders, and became assistant preacher to his 
father at the Temple church ; in 1811 he published 


“ Animadversions on the Unitarian Version of the 
New Testament.” In 1818 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Kensington, and in the same year he 
was elected Christian advocate in the university 
of Cambridge, in which capacity he published two 
excellent treatises, one entitled “Remarks on 
Skepticism, especially as connected with the Sub¬ 
jects of Organization and Life;” the other, “ Proofs 
of Inspiration on the Grounds of Distinction be¬ 
tween the New Testament and the Apocryphal 
\olume.” In 1823, Mr. Rennell was presented to 
the mastership of St. Nicholas hospital and a pre¬ 
bend in Salisbury cathedral, but a violent attack 
of fever, which terminated in a gradual decline, put 
an end to the hopes of his friends and admirers in 
the following year. He died at Winchester, June, 
1824, just as he had completed his last work, a new 
translation of Munster’s “ Narrative of the Conver¬ 
sion of Count Struensee.” 

RENWICK (ren'wik), JAMES, the famous 
preacher and martyr of the covenant, was born at 
Minnihive, Dumfriesshire, February 16,1662. He 
attended Edinburgh University; but as Jie 
not take the oath of allegiance, he was dlmfei 
public laureation at the close of his academic 
career. His sympathies went along with the 
extreme party of the covenant, as opposed to 
those who were usually called the indulged; 
and even among the nonconformist section he 
began to see many defects and backslidings. 

At the request of the societies he went to Hol¬ 
land, and was admitted into the university of 
Groningen. Having been ordained by the 
.classis of Groningen, he set sail for his native 
land, and in September, 1683, preached his 
first public sermon at the Moss of Darmead. 

The privy council of Edinburgh took the 
alarm and denounced him as a traitor. His 
life at once became one of incessant work and 
wandering through Southwestern Scotland. 

For about five years he was on the field of 
action—in perpetual danger, and yet undaunt¬ 
ed. The other and larger body of Presbyte¬ 
rians stood aloof from him and denounced 
him, and their writings cut him to the heart; 
yet he continued unfaltering in his work. At 
length, after numerous searches had been made 
for him, his hiding-place was discovered; and 
having been seized, he was committed to prison, 
and speedily condemned. On the 17th of February, 
1688, he was led to the scaffold, where he died as 
lie had lived. Ren wick was the last who was put 
to death in Scotland for religious opinion ; for the 
prince of Orange came over in November of the 
year of his martyrdom, and what in spring was 
punished as treason was welcomed in winter as the 
glorious Revolution. 


suitable fruit, Matt. iii. 8. For this true repent¬ 
ance, wrought in the heart by the divine Spirit, is 
not mere remorse, or dread of the consequences of 
transgression, but an ingenuous sense of the error, 
the shamefulness, the guilt, of sin. It cannot sat¬ 
isfy or expiate evil; but he who truly repents is 
well disposed to welcome and avail himself of the 
satisfaction and atonement made by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence the gospel message is compendi¬ 
ously described as “repentance toward God and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” Acts xx. 21. 

The Lord is sometimes said to repent, Gen. vi. 6; 
1 Sam. xv. 11 ; not as though he felt regret as if 
he had taken a false step; he is incapable of any 
such emotion or alteration of mind, Num. xxiii. 
19; but because he appears to change his course 
of conduct toward those who disobey and are un¬ 
faithful to his command. 


REPHAEL (re Pa-el), 
porters, 1 Chr. xxvi. 7. 


one of the Levite 


REPHAH fre'fah), a descendant of Ephraim, 

1 Chr. vii. 25. 






REPENT (re-pent'), REPENTANCE (re- 
pent'ans). There are different original words ren¬ 
dered thus in our version of the New Testament. The 
Greek metamelomai implies generally the changing 
of one’s mind or purpose after having done or re¬ 
solved on anything, Matt. xxi. 29, 32; Heb. vii. 
21; also with the idea of regret or discomfort su- 
peradded, Matt, xxvii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 8. Another 
word, metanoeo , is to have an after-view—that is, 
to alter one’s views or mind, with a feeling of sor¬ 
row for them. It is used generally, Luke xvii. 3, 
and in an evangelical sense to indicate pious sor¬ 
row for unbelief and sin, and the turning from 
these to God and the gospel of Christ, Matt. iii. 2; 
Acts xxvi. 20. Genuine repentance is attended 
with external acts, Matt. xi. 21, and evidenced by 


Tomb of St. Remy.—S ee Remv, Saint. 

REPHAIAH (re-fa'yah). 1. One of David’s 
posterity, 1 Chr. iii. 21. 2. A captain of the Sim- 
eonites, 1 Chr. iv. 42. 3. A descendant of Issa¬ 
char, 1 Chr. vii. 2. 4. See Rapiia, 3. 5. “ The 
ruler of the half part of Jerusalem” who helped 
to repair the wall, Neh. iii. 9. 

REPHAIM, REPHAIMS. See Giants. 

REPHAIM (re-fa'im), VALLEY OF, a val¬ 
ley near Bethlehem where David twice defeated 
the Philistines, 2 Sam. v. 17-25; xxiii. 13. This 
valley, noted for its fertility, Isa. xvii. 5, is thought 
to be the plain a little south-west of Jerusalem. 
This, however, hardly answers to the w’ord used in 
the original for valley— (hnek. Yet it must have 
been in this immediate neighborhood; for the 
boundary-line of Judah and Benjamin ran by, and 
it was close upon the valley of Hinnom, Josh. xv. 
8; xviii. 16, where “valley of the giants.” 

REPHIDIM (ref'i-dim), a station of the Isra¬ 
elites in their way to Sinai, Ex. xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2. 
It was here that the people murmured against 
Moses because there was no water, and Moses was 
commanded to go with some of the elders and 
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smite the rock that was in Horeb, from which 
there should then flow waters in abundance. The 
proximity of Rephidim to Horeb is thus evident. 
Travelers are not, indeed, agreed as to its exact 
position, Robinson placing it at some point in the 
Wady es-SheiJckj “not far from the skirts of Iloreb, 
and about a day’s march from the particular moun¬ 
tain of Sinai,” and Stanley imagining it to have 
been in the Wady Feiran, a valley south-west of the 
Wady es-Sheikh. But if there is a doubt of the 
exact locality of Rephidim, there is none as to the 
fact that it was very near the place where soon 
afterward the law was delivered. The rock that 
was smitten was some distance from the camp; the 
miracle was performed in the sight not of all the 
people, but of chosen elders who went with Moses 
to the spot. And there is no improbability in 
supposing that this was higher ground, and that 
the stream miraculously produced flowed down to 
the encampment, and along the march, so as for a 
considerable time to have supplied drink to the 
tribes. In Rephidim Amalek fought with Israel, 
not improbably for the water with which the tribes 
were supplied; and in the battle, as Moses held up 


his hands Israel prevailed. Hither it was, too, 
that Jethro came to visit his son-in-law, bringing 
Zipporah and her two sons. 

REPROBATE (rep'ro-bate). This word oc¬ 
curs in Jer. vi. 30, where the idea is that of base 
metal which will not endure the trial of the fire. 
And so the general meaning, wherever the term is 
found, is of one who cannot abide the test to which 
he may be put—that is, worthless, and consequently 
rejected, Rom. i. 28; 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 6, 7. 

The words “ reprobate” and “ reprobation” have 
in later theological discussion been taken to imply 
a condemnatory decree of God against certain per¬ 
sons. But this meaningdoes not appear in Scripture. 

REQUIEM (re'kwe-em) is the name of a mass 
performed in the service of the Romish Church 
for the repose of the souls of the dead. It is so 
called from the first word of the “introit:” Re¬ 
quiem ceiemam dona iis Domine — i.e., “O Lord, 
grant eternal rest to them.” The word is also ap¬ 
plied to musical compositions which are performed 
at funeral services of an important character. Mo¬ 
zart, Cherubini and others are celebrated for their 
compositions in this department. 


RESEDOS (re-se'dos). This word, which is 
derived from the French “arriiirdos,” is used to 
designate a screen or an ornamental wall placed 
behind altars in cathedrals or large churches. In 
cathedrals of the first class this screen was of great 
height and ornamented with lavish taste and splen¬ 
dor, as may still be seen at Winchester, Durham 
and Exeter. In smaller churches, where the altar 
stood against the eastern wall, the “resedos” was 
not used, though an arcade or other ornamental 
carving was introduced on the wall. 

RESEN ( re'sen), a great Assyrian city between 
Nineveh and Calah, Gen. x. 12. 

RESERVATION (rez-er-va'shun), the set¬ 
ting aside some portion of the sacramental ele¬ 
ments for the use of the sick or for other purposes 
of devotion. Against this custom it is emphatic¬ 
ally declared in the twenty-eighth article of the 
Church of England that “ the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance re¬ 
served , carried about,” etc. 

RESHEPTH (re'shepth), 
one of Ephraim’s descendants, 1 
Chr. vii. 25. 


RESPONDS (re-spondz'). 
In the ancient Church, in some 
places, short hymns or anthems 
were introduced, and the reading 
of the Scriptures and the offering 
of prayer was suspended, so that 
they might be sung. These were 
known as “ responds.” The 
“long respond” was brought in 
at the end of the lessons. 

RESPONSE (re-sponse'). 
In divine service in the Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church and in the 
Church of England the people, 
in the reading of the psalms and 
in certain of the prayers, alter¬ 
nate with the minister, or “ re¬ 
spond,” so as to join with him in 
worship. In order that the ser¬ 
vice may be reverently performed 
the Psalms are duly pointed, and the “responses” 
in the service of prayer are set forth, so that all the 
worshipers may duly take part and avoid all confu¬ 
sion; and great importance is attached to the fact 
that by such order the laity are enabled to enter 
largely into the act of worship instead of being 
merely auditors or spectators of that which is done 
by an officiating minister. 

RESTITUTION (res-te-teu'shun), an act of 
justice in which that is restored to a man of which 
he has been unjustly deprived. It was provided 
in the Mosaic law that for actual theft restitution 
should be four or five fold; for trespass, careless¬ 
ness, misadventure the amount was graduated ac¬ 
cording to the culpability, Ex. xxii. 1-15. Hence 
the sentence of David against the supposed robber 
of the poor man’s lainb was exactly according to 
statute, 2 Sam. xii. 6; compare Luke xix. 8. 

RESTORATIONISTS (res-to-ra'shun-ists), 
the name by which those are designated who be¬ 
lieve that all men shall be eventually saved. 
Among those who hold this doctrine there are 
great diversities of details, but generally they 
hold that the righteous shall be-made happy after 


death, and that those who have been impenitent 
and wicked shall be visited with suffering, which 
nevertheless is of a purifying, humbling charac¬ 
ter; that the discipline of suffering in eternity 
shall subdue the will, change the heart, lead to 
repentance, and eventually prepare the soul for the 
acceptance of a condition of peace and happiness 
to which God will ultimately bring all his rational 
and accountable creatures. 

RESURRECTION (rez-ur-rek'shun). The 
rising again of Jesus after he had been crucified 
and buried is one of the cardinal points of Chris¬ 
tian faith, 1 Cor. xv. 14-18. It has been embodied 
in the standard creeds of the Church and has al¬ 
ways been maintained by orthodox believers. An¬ 
cient prophecy appeared to foreshadow it, Ps. xvi. 
10, and ancient history to typify it, Jon. i. 17; Matt, 
xii. 40. And our Lord himself in his teaching 
repeatedly told his disciples that he should be put 
to death and be raised again the third day, Matt. xvi. 
21; xvii. 9. The course of events which led, step 
by step, to his death and burial, need not here be 
described. 

Never was discomfiture more complete than that 
of his disciples and followers. There were only a 
few women left to lament the dead one, while two 
or three of the better class had the charity to give 
him burial. There was evidently no thought—in 
the circumstances there could be none—of taking 
up the work which Jesus had failed to accomplish; 
for the strange rumor, three days after, of his hav¬ 
ing been seen alive was altogether disbelieved by 
those who had been his disciples, and mocked at 
as an idle story. 

And yet in six or seven weeks these men, of the 
peasant class for the most part, appear again in 
public, in the heart of Jerusalem, and in the pres¬ 
ence of the multitudes who were thronging to 
a great national feast begin to preach, not just 
some fragments of their dead Master’s doctrine, not 
the crude speculations which men devising an im¬ 
posture generally commence with, but a matured 
system, complete in all its necessary parts, the 
Christian religion, in such shape and form and 
consistency and fullness that the accumulated wis¬ 
dom of eighteen centuries, the acutest and most 
subtle minds of the long line of later theologians, 
have been able only to illustrate that which they 
received, and have not made any real addition to 
it. And this system these unlearned men open out 
and maintain with the most remarkable boldness 
and the most astonishing skill in applying the an¬ 
cient and venerated Scriptures of the nation to its 
support, basing the whole of their doctrine on this 
great fact, that Jesus, the crucified, was risen again. 
All in the Scriptures heretofore obscure had now 
a flood of light on it, testifying the importance of 
the truth made known to them. 

So that this was not merely a tale of wonder 
which they insisted on for a temporary purpose. 
They persuaded thousands that they spoke the 
truth ; and Christianity, based upon the fact of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, began at once to 
-exercise that extraordinary influence which even 
its enemies allow it, of refining and purifying 
those who embraced its doctrines and obeyed its 
precepts, gaining ground continually, in the face 
of the most cruel and continued persecutions, till, 
as our own eyes behold, it is accepted by the most 
enlightened nations. 

Now, let an unbeliever account for these results 
if he can. Could the fact on which the gospel 
teaching is based be a mistake? Could it be a 
concerted lie? We have contemporary evidence. 



Obelisk on Naseby Field.— See Monument, Obelisk and Cromwell, Oliver. 
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Setting apart the narrative of the four Evangelists, 
let us look for a moment at the testimony of St. Paul. 
His 1 irst Epistle to the Corinthians contains delib¬ 
erate statements of the facts, a narration of Christ’s 
several appearances to Peter, to the twelve, to five 
hundred brethren, most of whom were still alive, 
to James, to all the apostles. Let it be remem¬ 
bered that Paul was speaking of what happened in 
his own lifetime, when he was grown up, that if 
not at Jerusalem at the juncture he was there soon 
after, that he was on intimate'terms with the 
rulers, and must have heard from them their ex¬ 
planations, for at first with their authority he vio¬ 
lently persecuted Christianity. No delusion could 
be palmed on such a man; so that there is no fact 
in history authenticated by better evidence. 

But suppose it false, and what follows? Literally 
that you have the most remarkable results—results 
lasting to our own days—proceeding from no ade¬ 
quate cause. We shall take the liberty to remind 
unbelievers that there are certain laws of na¬ 
ture which cannot be transgressed ; that causes 
are related to and commensurate with their ef¬ 
fects; that events flow on in definite sequence. 

If they are credulous enough to suppose that 
the mighty superstructure is destitute of any 
foundation, that the whole was the hurried 
invention of a few enthusiastic men, we shall 
ask, How came they to be enthusiastic in such 
a matter? how came they, utterly disheart¬ 
ened, dispersed and ready to return to their 
former humble occupations, John xxi. 2, 3— 
how came they after their Master’s death to 
take up the notion which they would not listen 
to in their Master’s life and to propound the 
gospel system all at once in its breadth and 
power, when it must have been clear to their 
minds that, whatever the ultimate success, to 
them there could be only shame and dis¬ 
credit, a miserable life and a hopeless death? 

Never was prostration at first so complete; 
never was confidence afterward so certain and 
successful. And why? There must have 
been an adequate cause. Common sense, the 
ordinary laws of reasoning and of nature, 
assure us that it could have been only fact, 
stern fact, neither deliberate fraud nor de¬ 
luded folly, that compelled them to accept the 
truth of the miracle of Christ’s resurrection. 

Yes, indeed, “now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” 1 Cor. xv. 20. There is no one fact 
in the history of mankind which is proved by 
better and fuller evidence of every sort, to the un¬ 
derstanding of a fair inquirer, than the great sign 
which God has given us that Christ died and rose 
again from the dead. 

Of the nature of Christ’s resurrection-body we 
know very little. lie took again the flesh that 
died, and there were still the marks of suffering on 
it, John xx. 20, 27. But yet there was a change; 
the mortal had put on immortality. He was 
sometimes hardly recognized by his friends, till 
the well-known tones and well-remembered actions 
assured them that it was the Lord, Luke xxiv. 16, 
30, 31, 37; John xx..l5, 16. And he passed 
strangely in and out among them. It was not, 
perhaps, till his ascension that his body assumed 
that glorious port which for a while it had on the 
mount of transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 

2, 3; Luke ix. 29, and which John beheld in Pat¬ 
inos, Rev. i. 13-16. But this it is impossible for us 
to decide; sufficient that Christ’s resurrection put 
the seal upon his death, and proved that his sacri¬ 
fice was adequate and accepted. Man’s mighty 


debt was canceled, and therefore the prison of the 
grave was opened. So that, as the apostle declares, 
Christ “ was delivered for our offences and was 
raised again for our justification,” Rom. iv. 25. 

Scripture always links the resurrection of Christ 
with that of his believing people: “Christ, the 
first-fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming,” 1 Cor. xv. 23. Indeed, if he is the head 
and his servants the members of one mystical 
body, 1 Cor. xii. 27, life cannot reign in the one 
and corruption in the other. Rather the life from 
the head will be communicated to all the subor¬ 
dinate parts, and body as well as soul shall be 
quickened into immortality, John xiv. 19. Nor 
shall the resurrection comprise only the faithful. 
Our Lord has told us that “ all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth,” 
John v. 28, 29. The divine power has heretofore 
raised men from the dead, for He who could at first 
create could as easily restore the life that had per¬ 


ished. Some examples we have in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 1 ICi. xvii. 17-23; 2 Ki. iv. 18-37; xiii. 20, 
21; and in the New, Christ both raised the dead 
himself and also gave the same power to his apos¬ 
tles, Matt. ix. 18-26; Acts ix. 36, 41. There can 
be no doubt that those so raised died again in the 
course of nature. But it is probable that the saints 
who came out of their graves after Christ’s resur¬ 
rection received then their incorruptible bodies, a 
part of the train of the mighty Lord of life and 
immortality, Matt, xxvii. 52, 53. 

To the worldly-wise the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead has always appeared incredible. 
Our Lord taught it from the Pentateuch to the 
sneering Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 31, 32; and Paul 
preached it to the mocking philosophers of Athens, 
Acts xvii. 18, 32. The special objection was, 
“How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?” 1 Cor. xv. 35. And this is 
the objection which is still urged. The body of a 
living man is continually changing, it is said, so 
that the particles which belonged to it a few years 


ago are now dispersed and belong to it no more— 
nay, may help to constitute the body of some one 
else. With what body, then, shall the dead come? 
What particles shall be gathered to form the resur¬ 
rection-body ? The apostle indignantly answers 
such a question by pointing to the natural growth 
of the corn: it “ is not quickened except it die.” 
And it springs up changed, but yet the same, 
yielding the counterpart of that which was sown, 
1 Cor. xv. 36-38. So shall be the resurrection of 
the dead; buried in corruption, they rise incor¬ 
ruptible. And just as, though the particles of our 
living bodies are in perpetual flux, we yet lose not 
our personal identity, so doubtless, by the mighty 
power of God, the changed and glorified body will 
be felt to be the same; with new powers and fresh 
capabilities, with vigor expanded and shape (it 
may be, we know not) altered, the development of 
eternal life shall not affect the man’s personal 
identity. 


It will indeed be a wondrous exercise of divine 
power; and vain man, instead of foolishly ques¬ 
tioning his Maker’s purpose, might better be 
grateful for the high destiny revealed for those 
who shall be conformed to the risen Saviour. 
Well were it if each one longed and labored like 
the apostle to “ know Christ and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable to his death, if by any 
means” he “mightattain unto the resurrection of 
the dead,” Phil. iii. 10, 11. A noble hope; why 
will any one disown it? 

RETRO CHOIR, the alleys at the sides of 

the choir, behind the stalls or the body of the 
choir in a cathedral. 

RETZ (retz), JEAN FRANCOIS PAUL DE 
GONDI, a French prelate, was born in 1614. 
Having entered orders, he combined the ecclesias¬ 
tical state with a licentious life for several years. 
Moved by ambition, he then devoted himself to 



Ruins of the Canterbury Monastery.—S eo Monastery and Canterbury. 
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theology, became an accomplished preacher and 
was named coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris, 
his uncle, whom he succeeded. In the discharge 
of his duties he incurred the enmity of Mazarin, 
and in opposition to him threw himself into the 
ranks of the Fronde, and became a leader in the 
struggle. The pope created him a cardinal; but 
on the re-establishment of order he was arrested 
and thrown into prison, but escaped. Being par¬ 
doned, he returned to Paris and retired into the 
abbey of St. Denis, where he compiled his cele¬ 
brated “ M<?moires” of himself, which give a 
graphic description of his times and contempora¬ 
ries. He died in 1679. 

REU (re'u), a descendant of Shera and the son 
of Peleg, Gen. xi. 18, 19. We only know his 
place in the genealogy, and the age he attained— 
namely, two hundred and thirty-nine years. 



Mohammedan Mosque.—S ee Mosque. 


REUBEN (ru'ben), the first-born of Jacob by 
his wife Leah. The first thing recorded of him, 
after a notice of his gathering mandrakes for his 
mother while he was yet a boy, Gen. xxx. 14, is 
his great sin with Bilhah, of which Jacob heard, 
Gen. xxxv. 22, and on account of which he trans¬ 
formed his dying blessing into something little 
better than a curse, Gen. xlix. 3, 4, “Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” The dying blessing 
of Moses, too, is at least equivocal, Dent, xxxiii. 
6. And in 1 Chr. v. 1, 2, the statement is made 
very precisely that he lost both the double portion 
which fell to the first-born and the right to give 
the supreme ruler to Israel, these two advantages 
falling to Joseph and Judah respectively. In the 
arrangements for encamping and for marching 
through the wilderness, Reuben occupied a place 
between these two; his tribe was one of the three 
that pitched on the south side of the tabernacle, 
and marched in the second of the four divisions; 
and of these three tribes it was the leader, Num. 
ii. 10-16; x. 18. According to this order, the 
prince of the tribe of Reuben was the fourth to 


make his offering at the dedication of the taber¬ 
nacle, Num. vii. 30; although the first place is 
given to it in the mission of the spies, Num. xiii. 
4, as in many other cases where the lists are in the 
order of the ages of the sons of Jacob. 

A certain weakness in Reuben’s character may 
perhaps have had its influence as much as superior 
principle in leading him to endeavor to save the 
life of Joseph when the other brothers hardened 
themselves against the anguish of his soul, Gen. 
xxxvii. 21, 22, 30; xlii. 22. Certainly, whatever 
right feeling there was in his offer to make his two 
sons hostages for the safety of Benjamin in the 
journey to Egypt, Gen. xlii’. 37, his father refused 
the security, though he afterward accepted the 
same at the hands of Judah. Reuben had four 
sons, who became heads of four houses in Israel, 
Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5, 6; 1 Cli. 
v. 3-9, in which last passage some of their gen¬ 
ealogies are given. In the first and the second 
census we find their numbers to have been, Num. 
i. 20, 21; xxvi. 7: 


Tribe. Division. 

First,. 46,500 151,450 

Second,. 43,730 106,430 


Vacillation like Reuben’s, as well as ambition, 
may have led three princes in Reuben to combine 
with the Levite Korah in that disastrous conspir- 
acy against Moses and Aaron which brought utter 
and immediate ruin upon themselves and all con¬ 
nected with them except the sons of Korah, Num. 
xvi.; xxvi. 9-11; Deut. xi. 6. Moses may have 
j had some reason on this account to suspect the 
rightness of heart in the Reubenites, when they, 
in company with the Gadites (who stand first 
always except in the opening statement, as if they 
were the real leaders whom the Reubenites fol¬ 
lowed), requested to be spared crossing the Jordan 
into Canaan, and to have lands assigned to them 
on the eastern side of the river. On further ex¬ 
planation, that they desired this territory because 
it was suitable for their flocks and herds, and on 
their pledging themselves to accompany their 
brethren and aid them till the conquest was com¬ 
plete, Moses did assign the land which he had 
conquered from Sihon and Og to the Reubenites, 
Gadites and half tribe of Manasseh ; of these the 
Reubenites held the portion farthest to the south, 
Num. xxxii. A fuller account of the cities em¬ 
braced in their territory is given in Josh. xiii. 
15-23. 

The tribe of Reuben, like its progenitor, does 
not appear to have taken a leading position at any 
time in the history of Israel. In the song of Deb¬ 
orah, Jud. v. 15, 16, it is noticed with disapproba¬ 
tion among the tribes who failed to come to the 
help of the Lord. The passages at the end of the 
two verses are obviously intended to resemble each 
other as closely as possible, the “great thoughts 
of heart,” or resolutions, differing only by a single 
letter from the “great searchings of heart,” rather 
deliberations or dubitations, which arose in conse¬ 
quence of the failure in carrying out the resolu¬ 
tions. It was an instance of the sentence “ unsta¬ 
ble as water.” On occasion of Ish-bosheth being set 
np as king in opposition to David, Gilead followed 
his fortunes, 2 Sam. ii. 9; but on occasion of the 
tribes gathering to Hebron to make David king 
of all Israel, the Reubenites were along with the 
others from the east side of Jordan in very great 
numbers, 1 Chr. xii. 37. We have one notice of 
the Reubenites by themselves, in the days of Saul, 
waging a successful war with the Hagarites, 1 Chr. 
v. 10; and, ver. 18-22, a n6tice of another war, in 
which they acted along with the rest of the east¬ 


ern Israelites against several Arab tribes, but at a 
time not specified. These two tribes and a half 
seem to have run the same course of assimilation 
to their idolatrous neighbors, and they were in¬ 
volved in a common judgment, first by the con¬ 
quests of Hazael, 2 Ki. x. 32, 33, and finally by 
the exile into which they were carried by Pul and 
Tilgath-pilneser, the kings of Assyria, 1 Chr. v. 25, 
26. In the description of the restoration of Is¬ 
rael in Messianic times, Ezek. xlviii. 6, 7, 31, Reu¬ 
ben has a portion allotted between Ephraim and 
Judah, and a gate in Jerusalem beside Judah and 
Levi on the north. 

REUCHLIN (reuk'lin), JOHANN VON, an 
eminent German philologist, was born at Pforz¬ 
heim, in 1454. After serving in different polit¬ 
ical functions he became, in 1520, professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at Ingoldstadt, whence he re¬ 
moved to Tubingen, thence to Stuttgard, where he 
died 28th December, 1521. Besides his memora¬ 
ble services in connection with classical literature 
and general culture, he may be regarded as the 
principal promoter of the study of Hebrew in his 
day. Reuchler is famous as the teacher of Me- 
lanchthon and the compiler of the first Hebrew 
grammar and lexicon. 

REUEL (ru'd). 1. One of the sons of Esau, 

Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10, 13, 17. 2. Ex. ii. 8. See Je¬ 
thro, Raguel. 3. Num. ii. 14. See Deuel. 

3. A Benjamite chief, 1 Chr. ix. 8. 

REUMAH (ru'mah), a concubine of Nalior, 
Abraham’s brother, Gen. xxii. 24. 

REVELATION (rev-e-la'shun). Revelation 
is the uncovering and displaying of that which 
before was hidden. In a theological sense it is a 
disclosure by the Deity to his creatures of truths 
which they could not have known by the contem¬ 
plation of his works or the deductions of their 
natural reason. 

The possibility of such a revelation can hardly 
be denied by those who admit the existence of a 
God and the formation of the universe by his fiat. 
He who could create beings with powers of intel¬ 
ligence could surely act upon these powers and 
make such beings conscious of the communica¬ 
tions they were receiving. And if we are to 
regard God as the moral Governor of the world, 
there is a high probability that he would make 
his subjects acquainted with those salutary laws 
by which he intended to rule. Just reasoning 
corroborates the fact that man never does “ bv 
searching find out God;” and the state of morals 
in countries, both ancient and modern, where rev¬ 
elation is not known, is proof sufficient that man 
by himself is unable to apprehend and to attain 
the chief good. 

As to the mode of such communication, or the 
way in which the eternal Spirit acts upon the 
human spirit and brings man into a definite con¬ 
scious relation to himself, nothing need be said 
here. Neither is it requisite to argue the ques¬ 
tion whether, the necessity of a revelation being 
presupposed, it would be more desirable that it 
should be made to every individual or committed 
to a few with sufficient credentials to establish it 
to the satisfaction of the rest. We have at present 
rather to do with a question of fact. It is alleged 
that such a revelation has been made, that teach¬ 
ers specially commissioned by the Deity have 
appeared to make known his will. The matter 
of chiefest import is to ascertain whether these 
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teachers have possessed the knowledge and held 

the commission to which they pretended; or have 
they been deceivers or self-deceived ? 

1 hat impostors and fanatics have advanced the 
largest claims is sufficiently evident. There must, 
therefore, be some criteria which may distinguish 
fact from fiction; and it is simply reasonable that 
if teachers who profess to come from God possess 
knowledge greater than men can reach, and exer¬ 
cise powers greater than men can wield, they must 
have received these from above; to such men we 
may properly conclude that a revelation has been 
made. This knowledge and this power are evinced 
by prophecy and by miracles, which have been 
fairly considered adequate proofs of revelation. 
They are appealed to in support of the revelation 
which we maintain. The Deity challenges the 
world to declare, as he can, the future, Isa. xli. 22, 
23, 26; xiii. 9; xliv. 7, 8; and the great Teacher 
who appeared nearly two thousand years ago in 
Judrea pointed to the mighty works he wrought as 
evidence sufficient of his divine mission, John x. 
37, 38; xiv. 10, 11. 

In estimating the truthfulness of alleged revela¬ 
tion we have certain checks. God cannot contra¬ 
dict himself. He lets us draw very plain deduc¬ 
tions from what we see in the book of nature; 
these have sometimes been thought inconsistent 
with the book of revelation. They may be incon¬ 
sistent with the glosses put upon that book. But 
the genuine voice of revelation has nothing to fear 
from investigations in any other field of know¬ 
ledge. Sooner or later all that really proceeds 
from God will be found in admirable harmony. 
Truth will not suffer by large inquiry. 

The preceding observations tend to show the 
possibility and the necessity of a divine revela¬ 
tion, and point out some of the criteria by which 
to try the pretensions of that which professes to 
come from God. To us it presents itself in written 
form. The communications which are said to have 
been made by the Deity are embodied for our use 
in the Bible. Some notice, therefore, must be 
taken of the shape which, so far as regards our¬ 
selves, they have assumed. 

The structure of such a record must be looked 
at. It is reasonable to believe that God would act 
toward his creatures on an intelligent plan, his 
object in our world being to manifest his glory in 
the restoration of those who had wandered from 
his obedience. This plan would be apparent 
through all the parts of a revelation proceeding 
from him. If, then, we can perceive through the 
Bible, the books of which were composed at widely 
different periods, the same general plan, we have 
a strong presumption in favor of its being a reve¬ 
lation from God. Now, a revelation must not only 
disclose that which could not otherwise be known 
—such as the doctrines respecting the nature, at¬ 
tributes and character of God, the sin and con¬ 
demnation of man, the mode of salvation through 
Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit—but must 
involve a moral probation. Else men would be 
treated as machines, and human responsibility 
would be destroyed. But if the great purpose of 
probation is to be answered, there must be prep¬ 
aration, a training, so to speak, of individuals and 
of the world. Revelation could not, in this view, 
be entire at once. No single period in the world’s 
history could be fixed on in which the whole di¬ 
vine plan might be propounded without violating 
the condition of moral probation to most of the 
generations of mankind. There must be a gradual 
development if the graces of faith and hope are to 
be exercised with practical effect upon human con¬ 


duct. This is just the nature of the Bible revela¬ 
tion, propounding truth by degrees, human lan¬ 
guage and human instruments being employed for 
this, so as to give the probationary purpose its 
fullest effect, sufficient being made known for the 
age to which any part of the revelation was made, 
and further developments coming after, not con¬ 
trary to but illustrative and confirmatory of that 
wdiicli had preceded, modeled after such a manner 
that while each, as just said, was thoroughly suit¬ 
able to its own time, the whole should, when com¬ 
pleted, be of perfect consistency, and continue to 
serve its purpose of probation through the rest of 
the generations of the earth. The revelation must 
be coextensive with those who were to be benefited 
by it, and must therefore travel along the course 
of man’s history; and to answer its end it must be 
shaped, without derogation from God’s holiness, so 
as to meet man’s ignorance, weakness and sin. 

Now, the revelation of the Bible, the 
more closely it is examined, will be more 
evidently seen to answer to the con¬ 
ditions adverted to. Its forms of his¬ 
tory, biography and prophecy, instead 
of a series of abstract propositions, its 
divine side and its human side adapt¬ 
ing it as the teacher and the touchstone 
of sinful men; and, above all, the mar¬ 
velous utility of it, the later portions 
being the natural full growth of the 
earlier germ,—these considerations, 
taken together with the evidence and 
criteria previously noted, may well con- = 
vince us that the Scripture revelation H 
proceeds from God in mercy to hiscrea- M 
tures. ri 


able warnings, exhortations, reproofs and prom¬ 
ises are dictated to the seven churches in Asia, ch 

i. 10-iii. 22. 

II. Other visions, unfolding the mystery of God 
in the future fortunes of the Church and the down¬ 
fall of all her enemies, till the final glorious tri¬ 
umph, ch. iv. 1-xxii. 5. 

III. In conclusion, there is a solemn assevera¬ 
tion of the truth of what had been spoken, a bless¬ 
ing on those who keep the sayings of this proph¬ 
ecy, corresponding to that in ch. i. 3, and a warn¬ 
ing to expect their speedy accomplishment, with 
a final benediction, ch. xxii. 6-21. 

Of course no interpretation of this book can be 
given here, and the reader must be referred to the 
works of professed commentators. It can only be 
said that there have been three main schools of 
expositors: 

1. The historical, who interpret according to 
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REVELATION (rev-e-la'shun), 

BOOK OF. This book is common I v 
styled the Apocalypse, or the Revela¬ 
tion—7. e., the revealing or unveiling of 
that which has been hidden, see Rom. 
xvi. 25, 26—as consisting of revelations 
which were made by our Lord Jesus ^ 
Christ to the apostle John. This took 
place when he was in the Isle of Pat- 
mos, in the -Egean Sea, whither he was 
banished, as is generally supposed, by 
the emperor Douiitian, A. D. 94 or 95. 

Some, indeed, think that the banish¬ 
ment and the revelation must be placed 

before the destruction of Jerusalem_ 

i.e., during the persecution of Nero, 

A. D. 67 or 68—but the arguments adduced to sup¬ 
port this opinion are by no means conclusive. The 
earliest and best informed Christian writers (such 
as Irenaeus, Eusebius and others) expressly ascribe 
the book to the age of Domitian ; and the internal 
evidence afforded by allusions to the existing state 
of things in the seven Asiatic churches favors the 
later date, especially the great declension which 
appears to have taken place in the Ephesian church, 
see ch. ii. 4, 5, which Paul, in his Epistle written 
from Rome as late as A. D. 63. had warmly com¬ 
mended for the fidelity and love of its members. 

The scope of this book is indicated in ch. i. 19; 
it was to make known the existing state of the 
Asiatic churches, “the things which are,” and to 
reveal the future history of the Christian Church 
through its long pilgrimage to its eternal resting- 
place, “the things which shall be hereafter.” 
Hence we may thus distribute the contents: 

After the title, ch. i. 1-3, and introduction, ch 
i. 4-9, we have— 

IjgThe first vision, in which epistles with suit- 






Mohammt.dan Mosque.—S oo Mosque. 

the course of events from the earliest age to the 
present time, marking fulfillments in the succes¬ 
sive facts of history. 

2. The prieterists, who consider that the whole 
or nearly all was long ago fulfilled in the victory 
of Christianity over heathenism and Judaism. 

3. The futurists, who believe that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the seven epistles, the prophecy refers 
exclusively to things which have not yet come to 
pass. 

But every devout reader, even though he may 
be unable fully to unravel the symbolic visions of 
the book, will find enough in it for profit. He 
cannot fail to see somewhat of the conflict in 
which the Christian Church has to contend, and 
to learn the glorious rewards of victory. He will 
be stirred up. therefore, to a circumspect and holy 
walk, and will be encouraged by the gracious in¬ 
vitations and remarkable promises herein to press 
onward in holy hope toward the blessed end. An 
historical interpretation by no means excludes a 
higher spiritual fulfillment. 
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Although not written in metre, the Apoqalvpse 
is aa truly a poem as any of the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament. It is constructed 
Upon a regular plan, which is gradually unfolded 
through a series of connected parts until the con¬ 
summation is reached in a highly-wrought de¬ 
scription of the New Jerusalem. It is filled with 
scenes of beauty, sublimity and terror, depicted 
with a vivid power not inferior to that of Ezekiel. 
Some of its imagery is original; much, as in the 
writings of the later Hebrew prophets, is founded 


REYNOLDS (ren'noldz), EDWARD, bishop 
of Norwich in the seventeenth century, a prelate 
of considerable talent and polemical ability, was 
born at Southampton, about 1569, and was edu¬ 
cated at Merton College, Oxford, of which society 
he became a Fellow, and eventually warden. A 
strong Calvinist in his religious opinions, lie en¬ 
tered the ministry, and obtained the living of 
Braynton, with the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn; 
and on the breaking out of the civil commotions 
distinguished himself by the zeal of liis unimad- 


ton, South Carolina, was born in 1798, near Bards- 
town, Kentucky, of an old Maryland family. He 
was educated in Baltimore, and he filled many 
ecclesiastical positions of importance in his native 
State. As vicar-general to Bishop Flaget he was 
well known, and as rector of St. Joseph’s College 
and president of the Nazareth Female Institute 
of Kentucky he was eminently useful. Pie was 
consecrated bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1844, and he died in 1855. 





REZEPH (re'tsef), a city which occurs among 
those subdued by the Assyrians, 2 Ki. xix. 12. It 
is supposed to be the same that Ptolemy mentions, 
under the name of Resapha, as a city of Palmyrene, 
nearly a day’s journey west of the Euphrates. 

REZIA (rets'ya), a chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 39. 

REZIN (re'tsin). 1. The last king of Dama- 
scene-Svria, slain by Tiglath-pileser, 2 Ki. xv. 37. 
2. One of the families of the Nethinim. 

REZON (re'tson), an officer of Iladadezer, 
king of Zobah, who established the independence 
of Damascus, and made it the seat of the kingdom 
of Damascene-Syria, so often mentioned in the his¬ 
tory of the Hebrew kingdom, 1 Ki. xi. 23, 24. 

RHEES (rees), MORGAN JOHN, D.D., was 
born in Wales, in 1760. In 1794 he came to this 
country and settled in Pennsylvania, at Beulah, 
whence he removed to Somerset. He edited “The 
Welsh Treasury,” and published “Welsh Lyrics,” 
and orations and discourses. He died in 1804. 

RHEGIUM (re'je-um), a city on the coast of 
Italy, near its south-western extremity, opposite 
Messina, in Sicily, Acts xxviii. 13. It is now called 
Reggio, and is the capital of Calabria. 

RHEIMS (reemz), anciently DUROCOR- 
TORUM, is one of the most venerable of the 
I archiepiscopal cities in France. Christianity is 
said to hjive been established in the city about 
A. D. 360, and its cathedral, which is one of the 
most important in Europe, was founded A. D. 400. 
It met the usual fate of all such structures, but 
the present cathedral is exceedingly grand and 
imposing. The church of St. Remy, which orig¬ 
inally belonged to a Benedictine monastery, is 
also equally celebrated. The Porte de Mars, one 
of the gates, which was built by the Romans as 
a triumphal arch in honor of Caesar and Augus¬ 
tus, is now repaired, and it is a truly splendid 
structure, showing the style of the age. 

RHESA (re'sa), the father of Joanna in the 
genealogy of our Lord, Luke iii. 27. 


Cathedral 

upon the earlier inspired books. But of these it 
is chiefly the poetical portion which is repro¬ 
duced. 

In the use of symbolic vision and representation 
this book most closely resembles the writings of 
Ezekiel, Daniel and Zechariah, of which it may 
almost be said to be a continuation. It should be 
studied in connection with those books, and par¬ 
ticularly with the prophecies of Daniel; but it is 
highly probable that the periods spoken of, and 
the enemies of the Church described, are not the 
same, just as the Babylon of the Apocalypse is not 
the Babylon of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


of Rheims. 

versions against the court party. This procured 
his election as one of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines; and he also assisted at the conference 
held in the Savoy, which was followed by his ad¬ 
vancement to the deanery of Christ Church. From 
this preferment he was, however, ejected for de¬ 
clining the test in 1651. In 1660, much to the 
scandal of the Low-Church party, with which he 
had hitherto acted, he accepted the bishopric of 
Norwich, which he held till his death, in 1676. 

REYNOLDS, IGNATIUS ALOYSIUS, D.D., 
who rose to be Roman Catholic bishop of Charles- 


RHETOR (ret'or), in the Greek Church—1. 
A preacher; 2. An interpreter of the patriarchal 
court; 3. A name applied to St. Paul 

RHETORII (re-to're-e), followers of Rhetorius 
in Egypt, who fell into several heresies, and who 
perhaps like many in the early centuries of the 
Church should not be recognized as really holding 
the Christian faith. 

RHINOCEROS. See Unicorn. 

RHODA (ro'da), a servant-maid mentioned 
in Acts xii. 13. 
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RHODES (rodz), RHODUS (ro'dus), a 
well-known island off the coast of Asia Minor, 
over against Caria. It was in the fifth century 
before Christ that the city of Rhodes was built. 
The Rhodians were skillful sailors, and for a 
long time their fleets ruled the seas. They re¬ 
tained a degree of liberty under Roman suprem¬ 
acy, and it was not till the reign of Vespasian 
that Rhodes became a Roman province. There 
was a Jewish population there in Maccabiean 
times, 1 Macc. xv. 23; and the more modern his¬ 
tory of Rhodes, as the stronghold of the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, is very interesting. St. 
Paul touched there on his voyage from Miletus to 
Palestine, Acts xxi. 1. 


his superiors missionary to China. He prepared 
himself for the difficult undertaking by learning 
the Chinese language, and set out for Canton, 
where he obtained leave and means from the gov¬ 
ernor to proceed further into the interior of the 
country. He acquired through his learning and 
proficiency in Chinese lore the esteem of several 
mandarins and of the imperial court itself. Whilst 
teaching European science and art to Chinese stu¬ 
dents, he succeeded in converting many of them to 
the doctrines of Christianity. He was much re¬ 
vered by his proselytes, and on his demise, which 
occurred in 1610, was buried with great honors in 
a temple near Pekin. He wrote various works in 
Chinese, among which is a “Treatise on the True 
Doctrine of God.” 


and other superstitious practices and irregularities 
he exposed in his lectures. After being raised to 
the see of Armagh, he also strenuously argued 
against the encroachments of the friars on the 
duties of the parish priests, and endeavored to 
show that although Jesus Christ was poor he 
never affected mendicancy. Doctrines so opposed 
to the principles of the mendicant orders were ol 
course forcibly resisted by them, and he was 
obliged to repair to Avignon to defend himself 
before Pope Innocent VI., who decided in favor 
of the friars. This able and sensible prelate died 
in 1360, at Avignon. lie translated the New Tea 
tament into Irish, which translation was found in 
the wall of his cathedral, in 1530. 


RHODOCUS (rod / o-kus), 2 Macc. xiii. 21, a 
Jewish traitor. 

RHOSMARKET (ros'mar-ket). In South 
Wales there are many early churches which are 
of great value, as indicating the rude style of the 
Norman, before the rich mouldings began to pre¬ 
vail when the taste and wealth of later ages ren¬ 
dered the early cathedrals and great churches of 
England so imposing. The peculiar situations in 
which many of them are placed, and the roman¬ 
tic scenery around them, add to their attractive¬ 
ness. The engraving on this page of Rhosmarket 
Church, near Milford Haven, is a good example 
of this early style. 

RIBADENEIRA (rib-a-de-ntii'rah), PETER, 
a celebrated Spanish Jesuit, was born at Toledo, 
in 1527, and was one of the favorite disciples of 
Loyola. He studied at Paris, whence he went 
to Padua, and afterward to Palermo, where he be¬ 
came a teacher of rhetoric. He died at Madrid, 
in 1611. He is chiefly distinguished for h!s lives 
of various saints and Jesuits, particularly that of 
Loyola, written with much candor and good sense. 

RIBAI (ri'bi), the father of Ittai the Benjam- 
ite, who was one of David’s thirty heroes, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29. 

RIBAND (rib'and), Num. xv. 38. See Hem 
of Garment. 

RIBLAH (rib'lah), a city on the north-east 
frontier of Palestine, in the territory of Hamath, 
on the great line of road which led from Baby¬ 
lonia into Judaea. It was here that Jehoahaz 
was put in bonds by Pharaoh-nechoh, and here 
afterward were the Chaldaean headquarters in Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s invasion, Num. xxxiv. 11. Traces 
of this city exist about twenty miles south-west of 
Hums on the Orontes, still called Ribleh. 

RICCI (rik'che). The name of three noted 
Italian ecclesiastics. 

LORENZO, the last general of the Jesuits pre¬ 
vious to their suppression by Pope Clement XIV., 
was born at Florence in 1703; entered into the 
order of St. Ignatius at the age of fifteen, became 
successively spiritual director of the Roman col¬ 
lege and secretary of his order, and succeeded, 
in 1758, to the office of general. On the sup¬ 
pression of the Jesuits he was confined in the castle 
of St. Angelo, and there died, in 1775. 

MATTEO, a celebrated Jesuit, the founder of 
Roman Catholic missions in China, was born in 
1552. He entered the order of Jesus in 1571, 
and followed, in 1577, Father Vnlignan in his 
voyage to East India. Ricci was appointed by 



SCIPIONE, an Italian prelate, was a nephew 
of the preceding, and born at Florence in 1741. 
He was raised to the bishopric of Pistoja and 
Prato in 1786, and distinguished himself by stren¬ 
uously seconding the grand duke Leopold in 
the attempt to introduce a reform into the ec¬ 
clesiastical discipline of the duchy. By doing 
this he incurred the displeasure of the pope, 
was obliged to resign his bishopric and subse¬ 
quently underwent much persecution, though 
he became reconciled to the holy see, in 1805, 
by signing a formula of adhesion to the bulls 
which he had objected to. He died in 1810. 

RICE, JOHN IIOLT, D.D., was an emi¬ 
nent Presbyterian minister who held the po¬ 
sition of professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia, which was established in 
the year 1S24. He was born in 1777 at New 
London, in Bedford county, Virginia, and died 
in Prince Edward county, Virginia, in 1831. 

He acted as tutor in Hampden Sidney College, 
and he took a leading part in founding the the¬ 
ological seminary in which he was made a pro¬ 
fessor. He was exceedingly eminent as a preach¬ 
er, and in Richmond, where he held a charge, 
he was greatly admired and loved. He orig¬ 
inated and edited the “Evangelical and Liter¬ 
ary Magazine,” wrote on the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in his native State, and he 
published several biographies. He was one of 
the most influential ministers of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church in the Southern States. 


RICHARD I., king of England, surnamed 
“Coeur de Lion,” was born in 1157. Succeeding 
his father, Henry II., to the throne, he took 
steps to carry out the vow which he had made 


RICE, LUTHER, was born at Northborough, 
Massachusetts, in 1783, and educated at Wil¬ 
liams College, whence he went to study theology 
at Andover. lie was one of the first who decided 
on a missionary life. He was ordained in 1812, at 
Salem, and at once he left for Calcutta. Adopting 
Baptist principles, he returned from India to 
awaken the Baptist churches on the subject of mis¬ 
sions, and in this work he labored with much en¬ 
ergy for several years. lie then settled in Vir¬ 
ginia, and lent his aid to the founding of Colum¬ 
bian College, District of Columbia. In this work 
he served the cause of education very faithfully. 
He died in Edgefield district, South Carolina, in 
1836. 

RICHARD (rich'ard), commonly called AR- 
MACHANUS (ar-ma-ka'nus), an ecclesiastic 
of the fourteenth century, is said by some to have 
been a native of Devonshire, and by others of Ire¬ 
land. He studied at Oxford, and subsequently be¬ 
came dean of Lichfield, and in 1347 was advanced 
to the Irish see of Armagh. While at Oxford he 
honorably distinguished himself by hisoppositionto 
the mendicant orders, whose affectations of poverty 


The Priory Church, Rhosmarke r, Wales. 

of taking up arms to rescue the holy sepulchre 
from Saladin. Arrived in the Holy Land, he 
twice encountered and defeated the Egyptian 
sultan. Mounted on a splendid war-horse, mailed 
and battle-axe in hand, he was always in the fore¬ 
most fray. The very sight of him caused his ene¬ 
mies to fly. He was full of the utmost ardor in the 
sacred cause, and kept up the zeal of his followers 
by sending through the camp every night a man 
to cry out, “Remember the Holy Sepulchre I” 
But though Acre yielded to his assault and Asca- 
lon was taken, owing to the dissensions among the 
crusaders he failed to reach Jerusalem. News of 
the treasonable plots of his brother John caused 
him to make a three years’ truce with the infidels 
and return home. Wrecked on the coast of Istria, 
he endeavored to make his way in disguise through 
the territories of Leopold of Austria, whom he had 
mortally offended bv striking him in the Holy 
Land and tearing down his banner from one of the 
towers of Acre. But he fell into his hands, and 
Leopold sold him for a large sura to the emperor 
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of Germany, by whom he was imprisoned. The 
indefatigable zeal and love of his minstrel discov¬ 
ered his place of confinement, and his mother with 
difficulty procured his release. The affairs of Eng¬ 
land, and constant war with France, prevented 
him returning to the Holy Land ; and he was mor¬ 
tally wounded at the siege of one of his own towns 
in the Soutli of France in 1199. But little of his 
time had been spent in England—only eight months 
out of ten years—and in consequence he left the 
country in a state of great disorder. 

RICHARD OF BEC was a monk of Bee and 
chaplain to Anselm, who had been applied to by 
Earl Hugh of Chester to come over from Nor¬ 
mandy and aid in establishing a Benedictine 
house at that place. Anselm brought Richard 
with him; and when the enterprise was inaugu¬ 
rated, he appointed him to the new house. The 
monastery had been commenced by Earl Hugh 
in the sixth year of William Rufus, and out of 
the great “ Religious House,” with the property it 


library formed in that university. He died April 
24, 1345. 

RICHARDS, JAMES, D.D., was born in 
1766, at New Canaan, Connecticut, and educated 
at Yale College. He was settled as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Morristown, New 
Jersey, in 1794, and in 1809 he was removed to 
Newark, New Jersey, where he continued until 
1823, when he accepted a professorship in the the¬ 
ological seminary at Auburn, New York, where he 
died in 1843. Dr. Richards was descended in the 
fourth generation from Samuel Richards, who had 
emigrated from Wales and settled at Stamford, 
Connecticut. A life of Dr. Richards was published 
in 1849 by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, and the lectures 
which lie delivered at Auburn, and an excellent 
collection of his sermons, were also given to the 
public. He held a high place among his brethren, 
and was deservedly esteemed as a thoughtful, 
pious, earnest, painstaking pastor, and a most 
estimable man. 


RICHMOND (rieh'mond), LEGH, a clergy¬ 
man of the Established Church, was born at Liv¬ 
erpool, in 1772; became chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital, London, and afterward rector ofTurvey, 
in Bedfordshire. He was principally known as 
the author of “Annals of the Poor,” containing 
the “Dairyman’s Daughter” and other devotional 
tales, written witli great force, originality and 
pathos. He also wrote a work entitled “The 
Fathers of the English Church.” He died in 1827. 

RIDDLE (rid'd’l). The Hebrew word so 
rendered means properly something intricate— 
i. c.j hard to be disentangled or guessed. There 
is an instance of a riddle in our sense of the term 
in Jud. xiv. 12-19. That so called in Ezek. xvii. 
2-10 has more of an allegorical cast. The same 
original word is rendered “hard questions” in 1 
Ki. x. 1. The number of the beast, Rev. xiii. 18, 
is a Scripture riddle on which innumerable expos¬ 
itors have tried their ingenuity. 

RIDGLEY (rij'le), THOMAS, I).D., was 
born about 1667, and after a diligent study of the¬ 
ology he became assistant to the Rev. Thomas 
Gouge, at the meeting-house near the Three 
Cranes, London. In conjunction with John 
Eames, he organized an independent academy 
in London in 1712, and here he delivered the 
lectures which were afterward published, and 
which have ever since been in demand among 
divines. They are an extended exposition of the 
theology of the Westminster Catechism, and for 
the age in which they were compiled, they cer¬ 
tainly display a great degree of power and a wide 
acquaintance with theology. In fact, the work 
has long served as the great storehouse out of 
which many preachers who have not been plenti¬ 
fully endowed with books have drawn much of 
their information. He died in 1734. 

RIDLEY (rid'le), NICHOLAS, one of the 
English Reformers who suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Queen Mary, was born in 1500, at 
Tyndale, in Northumberland, and educated at 
Cambridge. He became master of Pembroke 
College, and being eminent for his learning, was 
made chaplain to Henry VIII., and appointed to 
the see of Rochester by Edward VI., by whom he 
was translated to that of London. He joined the 
party who proclaimed Lady Jane Grey ; and when 
Mary succeeded, he was sent to the Tower on a 
charge of heresy. He was removed, along with 
his fellow-prisoners, Latimer and Cranmer, to 
Oxford, where he took part in the famous disputa¬ 
tion. After the mockery of a trial, he was con¬ 
demned to death, which he viewed as a happy re¬ 
lease. He wrote a farewell address, which is 
described as one of the most affecting productions 
in our language, which for unpretending eloquence 
can bear comparison with that of Gregory Nnzian- 
zen. His courage remained unabated to the last. 
He was bound by an iron chain to the same stake 
as Latimer, but long after he expired Ridley con¬ 
tinued to live, suffering the torture of the fire in 
his lower limbs until it reached the bag of gun¬ 
powder hung round his neck, on the explosion of 
which he ceased to breathe, October 15, 1555. 

RIGHTEOUS (ri'ch’us), RIGHTEOUS¬ 
NESS (ri'ch’us-ness). Righteousness is moral 
perfection, and that being is righteous who pos¬ 
sesses such perfection. God, therefore, is right¬ 
eous, as having righteousness in the highest sense 
of the word, Ps. cxix. 137; Isa. xlv. 19. But man, 



Richard I. 

had amassed, the diocese of Chester, with its cathe¬ 
dral, was appointed by Henry VIII. 

RICHARD DE BURY, bishop of Durham, 
but better known as the author of the “Philo- 
Biblon,” was born in 1281, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
in Suffolk. He was educated at Oxford, after leav¬ 
ing which he entered as a monk the convent of 
Durham, which he quitted to become tutor to 
Prince Edward, afterward Edward III. On Ed¬ 
ward’s accession to the throne he received several 
ecclesiastical preferments, and was employed in 
various Continental missions. In 1333 he was 
consecrated bishop of Durham, and in 1334 he 
was appointed chancellor. Throughout his life 
he was an indefatigable collector of books, em¬ 
ploying much of his money and the influence of 
his position to collect what became the largest 
library in Europe. His enthusiastic love of books, 
his efforts to acquire more and the details of the 
arrangements of the earliest lending library in 
England, which lie formed at Oxford, are recorded 
in his little Latin treatise, the “ Philo-Biblon.” 
He bequeathed his books to Durham, now King’s, 
College, Oxford, thus founding the first public 


RICHELIEU (rish'e-lew), ARMAND 
JEAN DU PLESSIS, CARDINAL, 
DUKE DE, first minister of France under 
Louis XIII., was born at Paris, in 1585. 
Destined at first for the army, he turned to 
the Church, studied theology at the college 
of Navarre, and was consecrated bishop of 
Luyon in 1607. He occupied himself with 
his episcopal functions, especially aiming 
at the conversion of Calvinists, till 1614, 
when he was chosen deputy to the states- 
general, and two years later he became sec¬ 
retary of state. He was created cardinal 
in 1622, and in 1624 took his place in the 
council of state, as first minister, a post 
which he held for eighteen years. He 
made himself absolute master of France, 
owning neither colleagues nor equals. Ilis 
history for the rest of his life is the history 
of France, the government of which he 
chiefly contributed to make an absolute 
monarchy. He suppressed the Calvinists 
as a party in the state by his severe mea¬ 
sures, and besieged and took Rochelle in 
1628; while at the same time, to humiliate 
the house of Ilapsburg, he aided the Prot¬ 
estants of Germany, Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. Richelieu, meanwhile, like some 
other despotic ministers, distinguished himself by a 
liberal patronage of letters and the arts. In 1635 
he founded the French Academy, and rebuilt on a 
grander scale the Sorbonne. He died at Paris, 
December 4, 1642, exhibiting in his last moments 
calmness and resignation which would have been 
characteristic of a well-spent life. On receiving the 
sacrament, he declared that in all his actions he had 
had in view the welfare of religion and the state. 

RICHER (re-shay'), EDMUND, a learned 
French divine, was born at Chaorvicc, in 1560, 
and became grand master of the college of Le 
Moinc, and afterward syndic of the faculty of di¬ 
vinity at Paris, in which situation he strenuously 
opposed the pope’s infallibility in a tract “On the 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Power.” This work 
caused a great commotion, and was censured by 
a council of bishops, from which Richer appealed 
to the parliament, but he was finally proscribed 
and condemned at_Rome. He was deposed from 
his office and retired into solitude, whence he was 
dragged and sent to the prisons of Saint Victor. 
He died in 1631. 
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created upright, is “ very far gone from original 
righteousness;” and it is the most interesting 
question that can be propounded, How are those 
who have committed sin to be accepted by a right¬ 
eous God ? As the observations made here upon 
this topic must necessarily be brief, it may be well 
to present the reader with the substance of De 
Wette’s note on Rom. i. 17, where the expression 
“ihe righteousness of God” does not designate 
his attribute of righteousness, but the righteous¬ 
ness which flows from and is acceptable to him: 

The Greek dikaiosunc and the Hebrew tzS- 
ddkdh are taken sometimes for “virtue” and 
“ piety,” which men possess or strive after; some¬ 
times imputatively for “freedom from blame,” 
or “justification.” The latter meaning is most 
usual with Paul: dikaiosunc is that which is so 
in the sight of God, Rom. ii. 13, the result of 
his justifying foren¬ 
sic judgment, or of 
“imputation,” Rom. 
iv. 5. It may cer¬ 
tainly be imagined 
that a man might ob¬ 
tain justification by 
fulfilling the law; in 
that case his right¬ 
eousness is an “ own 
rig hteousness,” 
Rom. x. 3, a “ right¬ 
eousness of the law,” 
Phil. iii. 9. But it 
is impossible for him 
to obtain a “right¬ 
eousness of his own ” 
which at the same 
time shall avail be¬ 
fore God, Gal. ii. 16. 
The Jews not only 
have not fulfilled the 
law, Rom. iii. 9-19, 
but could not fulfill 
it, Rom. vii. 7-25; 
the Gentiles likewise 
have rendered them¬ 
selves obnoxious to 
the divine wrath, 
Rom. i. 24-32. God 
has ordained that the 
whole race should be 
included in disobedi¬ 
ence. Now, if man 
is to become right¬ 
eous from being un¬ 
righteous, this can happen only by God’s grace, be¬ 
cause God declares him righteous, Rom. iii. 24; 
Gal. iii. 8, the word signifying not only negatively 
to acquit, as in Ex. xxiii. 7 ; Isa. v. 23; Rom. ii. 13, 
but positively to declare righteousness ; never, how¬ 
ever, “ to make righteous” by transformation, or im¬ 
parting of moral strength by which moral perfection 
may be attained. Justification must be taken, as 
the old Protestant dogmatists rightly took it, in a 
forensic sense— i. e., imputatively ; God justifies for 
Christ’s sake, Rom. iii. 22-28, on condition of faith 
in him as Mediator: the result of his justification is 
righteousness of faith;” and as he imparts it 
freely, it is “ righteousness of God.” . . . This jus¬ 
tification is certainly an objective act of God, but it 
must also be subjectively apprehended, as its con¬ 
dition is subjective. It is the acquittal from guilt 
and cheerfulness of conscience attained through 
faith in God’s grace in Christ, the very frame of 
mind which would be proper to a perfectly right¬ 
eous man, if such there were—the harmony of the 


spirit with God, peace with God. All interpreta¬ 
tions which overlook the fact of imputations are 
erroneous. 

It may be added in the words of Hooker: 
“ I’here is a glorifying righteousness of men in 
the world to come, as there is a justifying and 
sanctifying righteousness here. The righteous¬ 
ness wherewith we shall be clothed in the world 
to come is both perfect and inherent. That 
whereby here we are justified is perfect but not 
inherent. That whereby we are sanctified is in¬ 
herent but not perfect.” 

RIGHT REVEREND, the title prefixed to 
the name of a bishop. In those churches which 
hold to a gradation of ranks in the clergy it is 
never given to any below the standing of a 
bishop. 

“ RIGHT SIDE.” In several ancient rubrics 
in the English Church the right means the side of 
the altar at which the Epistle was read, and the 
left the side at which the Gospel was read; but in 
the year 1485 a rule appeared in the Romish pon¬ 
tifical, then published in Venice, which reversed 
that usage. It was therein ruled that the terms 
right and left should be determined by the posi¬ 
tion of the crucifix on the altar, and hence the 
side adjoining the right hand of the figure in the 
cross was thus ruled to be the right side. 

RIMMON (rim'raon), the name of a Syrian 
deity, apparently the principal deity worshiped 
by the Syrians in the time of Naaman, for it was 
going with his master and bowing in the house of 
Rirnmon which at once occurred to his mind after 
his marvelous cure, as the external homage to idol¬ 
atry which he should find it peculiarly difficult to 
shun, 2 Ki. v. 18. The name is found nowhere 
else in connection with the Syrian idolatry, and 
all attempts at explanation are mere conjectures. 
The manner and occasion in which mention was 
made of Rirnmon by Naaman seem to imply that 
the principal object of Syrian worship was desig¬ 
nated by that name, but it is quite possible that at 
Damascus Rirnmon bore another meaning than it 
did in Palestine. In composition the name appears 
in Hadad-Rimmon and Tabriraon, Zech. xii 11 • 

1 Ki. xv. 18. 

RIMMON (rim'mon), a Benjamite, and known 
only as the father of Rechab and Baanah, who 
murdered Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 2-9. 

RIMMON. 1. A city in the south of Pales¬ 
tine, originally allotted to Judah, afterward to 
Simeon, Josh. xv. 32; xix. 7, in the last place 
called Remmon, 1 Chr. iv. 32. It is the town 
mentioned in Zech. xix. 10. There can be little 
doubt that this is the En-rimmon of Neh. xi. 20, 
that in Joshua and Chronicles Ain and Rirnmon 
should not be separated, and that this Rirnmon 
may be identified with Um er-liumdmin. 2. A 
rock or peak north-east of Geba and Michmash, 
near the desert, to which the remnant of the Ben- 
jamites retreated after the destruction of their 
tribe, Jud. xx. 45, 47; xxi. 13. This is now 
called Rxlmmdn; it is a conspicuous conical hill. 
There was probably a town on it like the present 
village, or close at hand. 3. A town in the terri¬ 
tory of Zebu 1 un, but assigned to the Merarite Le- 
vites, 1 Chr. vi. 77. It is called in our translation 
of Josh. xix. 13 Remmon-methoar; but “methoar” 

* s part of the name; the words of the clause 
shquld be rendered “it (the border) passed on to 





Cardinal Richelieu.—S ec Richelieu. 


RING. Ecclesiastically there are two sorts of 
rings: 1. A bishop’s ring, which is worn on the 
second joint of the third finger, and retained in its 
place bv a smaller one. It generally holds one 
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uncut stone, and Is of pure gold. The giving of 
this ring was the subject of great quarrels with the 
kings, who held that they conferred jurisdiction 
by bestowing it. The contest was determined by 
the bishops consenting to do homage for their tem¬ 
poralities. 2. A ring has been customarily used 
in the marriage ceremony. A multitude of figu¬ 
rative applications has been made of this usage. 
The marriage service, as arranged in the Book 
of Common Prayer, in 1549, required silver and 
gold to be given with the ring, but in 1552 this 
custom was dropped. 

RINNAH (rin / nah), one of Judah’s posterity, 

1 Chr. iv. 20. 

RIPHATH (rif'alh), the second son of Gomer, 
Gen. x. 3. Various opinions have been enter¬ 
tained of the people that sprang from him, or 
the region of the earth they occupied, but the 
weight of authority inclines to the Riphaian 
Mountains, which were connected with the vast 
Carpathian range that stretches from the north¬ 
west of Asia into European Russia. 

RIPLEY (rip'le), EZRA, D.D., was born in 
1751, at Woodstock, and educated at Harvard. 



Crossed Hands.—S ee Ring. 

From the figure of a woman on a Mummy-Case in the British 
Museum. 

He settled in 1778, as Unitarian minister, at Con¬ 
cord, Massachusetts, after having served for some 
time in the army. He died in 1841, at Concord, 
on his ninetieth birthday. He was the author of 
several sermons, which were published, and in 
which his theological views were expressed. 

RISSAH (ris'sah), one of the stations of the 
Israelites while passing through the desert, Num. 
xxxiii. 21, 22. 

RITE, an act pertaining to the worship of God, 
accompanied by a form of words and ceremonies 
solemnly performed. 

RITHMAH frith'mah), a station of the Isra¬ 
elites in the wilderness of Paran, Nura. xii. 16. 

RITTENHOUSE (rit'ten-house), DAVID. 
LL.D., was born in 1732, near Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. He. was of Dutch descent, as his 
great-grandfather came from Holland. He merits 
a place in this work because of his eminently high 
attainments in the departments of mathematics as 
applied to practical uses. In his boyhood he mas¬ 
tered Newton’s “ Principia,” and before he was 
nineteen years of age he discovered the principles 
of fluxions, thinking that he himself alone had ever 
made the discovery. He applied his knowledge 
to clockmaking, and construpte4 an orrery which 


is to be seen in Princeton College. In 1763 he 
was employed in determining a portion of the 
boundary line, since known as Mason and Dixon’s, 
and he also settled the boundaries between New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 17G9 he 
was engaged by the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety to observe the transit of Venus, which he 
did successfully with instruments of his own con¬ 
struction ; and so deeply was he affected by the 
experiment, that he fainted. He succeeded Frank¬ 
lin as president of the Philosophical Society, was 
treasurer of Pennsylvania and director of the 
United States Mint. His publications are to be 
found in the transactions of the Philosophical So¬ 
ciety. He died at Philadelphia in 1796, having 
risen to a high place among his fellow-citizens, 
and holding the character of being an eminently 
profound thinker and a very learned man. 

RITUAL (rit'u-al). 1. That which belongs 
to rites. 2. The ceremonial part of divine service. 

RITUALIST (rit'u-al-ist), one who has 
studied and who attaches great importance to 
the use of forms and ceremonies in divine ser¬ 
vice. In the present day the favorers of ritual¬ 
ism attach great importance to the forms which 
they introduce, as by them they inculcate doctrine. 

RIVER. Many streams are termed in our 
version rivers which are really but brooks or win¬ 
ter-torrents. See Brook. The only river of Pal¬ 
estine deserving the name is the Jordan. But of 
course the rivers of other countries are often named 
in Scripture. 

The word in general use has commonly the 
proper name of the river added to it, as “the 
river Euphrates,” Gen. xv. 18, “ the river Chebar,” 
Ezek. i. 1, 3. Sometimes it has the name of the 
region through which the stream flows, as “the 
river of Egypt,” Gen. xv. 18, “ the river of Go- 
zan,” 2 Ki. xvii. 6. In the plural it is thus found : 
“the rivers of Damascus,” 2 Ki. xvii. 12; “the 
rivers of Babylon”— i.e., the Euphrates and its 
canals, Ps. cxxxvii. 1; “the rivers of Ethiopia,” 
Isa. xviii. 1; Zeph. iii. 10. “The river” gener¬ 
ally signifies the Euphrates, Gen. xxxi. 21; Ex. 
xxiii. 31, but in Isa. xix. 5 the Nile. There is 
another word, of Egyptian origin, always applied 
to the Nile, Gen. xii. 1, except in Dan. xii. 5, 6, 7. 
In the plural it means the canals through which 
Nile water was distributed through the country. 
There are other words which cannot be here no¬ 
ticed. The Hebrew language has a wonderful 
copiousness of expression for rivers, brooks and 
springs. For these three words of our own lan¬ 
guage it has not less than eight or ten, each of 
which conveyed its proper distinctive sense to the 
Hebrew ear. The “ river of Egypt” was generally, 
though perhaps not always, the Nile. See Egypt. 

RIVET (re-vayO, ANDREW, a learned eccle¬ 
siastic who filled the divinity chair at Leyden with 
great reputation in the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was a Poicterin by birth, 
having first seen the light at St. Maxent, in 1572, 
and having taken holy orders, was preferred to a 
benefice at Thouars, which he held till 1620. In 
this year he quitted France, and after visiting 
England settled finally on the professorship to 
which he had been elected in the Dutch univer¬ 
sity alluded to. Three volumes of his devotional 
and controversial writings have been published; 
and the university of Oxford ranks his name 
among those of her public benefactors, having 


received from him a variety of valuable books, in 
return for which she complimented hint with the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity. His death 
took place in 1647. 

RIZPAH (riz'pah), a concubine of Saul, mem¬ 
orable for the touching example of maternal af¬ 
fection which she afforded in watching the dead 
bodies of her sons and driving the birds away 
from them when they had been gibbeted by the 
Gibeonites, 2 Sam. iii. 7. 

ROADS. There seem to have been roads of 
some kind in Palestine at an early period. Lan¬ 
guage is employed which supposes the existence 
of artificial roads. In Isa. xl. 3 are these words: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. Every val¬ 
ley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain.” There can¬ 
not be a more graphic description of the opera¬ 
tions and results connected with the formation of a 
long and important road. That this is the lan¬ 
guage of prophetic inspiration affords no objection ; 
for poetry, as being an appeal to widespread feel¬ 
ings, grounds itself in such a case as this on fact; 
nor could such imagery as we find here have been 
employed had artificial roads been unknown in 
Palestine. Nor is the imagery unusual, compare 
Isa. xi. 16; xix. 23; xxxiii. 8; xxxv. 8; xlix. 11; 
lxii. 10. In 1 Sam. vi. 12 we read, “The kine 
went along the highway, lowing as they went, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the left.” 
In Numbers also, xx. 17, “We will go by the 
king’s highway,” etc., Num. xxi. 22; Dent. ii. 27; 
Lev. xxvi. 22. Whether or not these were roads 
in the modern acceptation of the term, we know 
from the law regarding a free, open and good pas¬ 
sage to the cities of refuge, Deut. xix. 3, that the 
minds of the Israelites were early familiarized 
with the idea: “Thou shalt prepare thee a way,” 
etc., “that every slayer may flee thither.” Indeed, 
it is highly probable that the Hebrews had become 
acquainted with roads during their sojourn in 
Egypt, where, in the Delta especially, the nature 
of the country would require roads and highways 
to be thrown up and maintained. To the Romans, 
however, Palestine was greatly indebted for its 
roads. In the East generally, and in Palestine in 
particular, they formed roads and set up mile¬ 
stones, in imitation of what they had done in 
Italy. 

Our remarks will be confined to roads which 
connected Palestine with other countries, since a 
notice of the internal roads as well, if at all com¬ 
plete, would require too much space. 

The Phoenicians, as a mercantile people, main¬ 
tained a connection not only with the West by sea, 
but also overland with the East. They had two 
great commercial highways. One came out of 
Arabia Felix, through Petra. The other struck 
from the northern extremity of the Persian Gulf, 
through Palestine, to Tyre. 

The first road in Palestine which we mention 
ran from Ptolemais, on the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to Damascus. This road remains to the 
present day. Beginning at Ptolemais (Accho), it 
ran south-east to Nazareth, and continuing south 
and east, passed the plain of Esdraelon on the 
north; after which, turning north and east, it 
came to Tiberias, where, running along the sea of 
Galilee, it reached Capernaum, and having passed 
the Jordan somewhat above the last place, it went 
over a spur of the Anti-Libanus (Jebel-IIeish), 
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A Remarkable Ro¬ 
ma n-Egyptian Ring. 
—See Ring. 


and keeping straight forward east by north, came 
to Damascus. This road was used for the purposes 
both of trade and war. Under the Romans it was 
a productive source of income. It was on this 
road, not far from Capernaum, that Jesus saw 
Matthew sitting “ at the receipt of custom,” and 
gave him his call to the apostleship. 

Another road passed along the Mediterranean 
coast southward into Egypt. Beginning at Ptole¬ 
mais, it ran through Csesarea, Diospolis, Ascalon 
and Gaza down into Egypt. This was also an im¬ 
portant line of communica¬ 
tion, passing as it did 
through cities of great im¬ 
portance, running along the 
coast and extending to 
Egypt. A branch of this 
road connected the sea with 
the metropolis leading from 
the same Caesarea through 
Diospolis to Jerusalem. 
Down this branch Paul was 
sent on his way to Felix, 
Acts xiii. 23-33. 

A third line of road con¬ 
nected Galilee with Judaea, running through the 
intervening Samaria, Luke xvii. 11; John iv. 4. 
The journey took three days. Passing along the 
plain of Esdraelon the traveler entered Samaria at 
Ginea (Jenin), and was thence conducted to Sama¬ 
ria (Sebaste), thence toShechem (Nablous), whence 
a good day’s travel brought him to Jerusalem. 

There were three chief roads running from Jeru¬ 
salem. One passed in a north-easterly direction 
over the Mount of Olives, by Bethany, through 
openings in hills and winding ways on to Jericho, 
near which the Jordan was passed when travelers 
took their way to the north, if they wished to pass 
through Perrea, which was the road the Galilean 
Jews, in coming to and returning from the festivals 
in the capital, were accustomed to take, thus avoid¬ 
ing the unfriendly territory of Samaria; or trav¬ 
elers turned their faces toward the south if they 
intended to go toward the Dead Sea. This road 
was followed by the Israelites when they di¬ 
rected their steps toward Canaan. Through 
Peraea the Syrian and Assyrian armies made 
their hostile advances on Israel, 2 Ki. viii. 28; 
1 Chr. v. 26. 

A second road led from Jerusalem southward 
to Hebron, whence travelers went through the 
wilderness of Judaea to Aila, or they might take 
a westerly direction on to Gaza. The ordinary 
way from Jerusalem to Gaza appears, in the 
Roman period, to have lain through Eleutherop- 
olis and Ascalon. From Gaza through Rhinoco- 
rura and Pelusium was the nearest road down into 
Egypt from Jerusalem. Along this road many’ 
thousand prisoners, made by Vespasian in his 
capture of Jerusalem, were sent to Alexandria in 
order to be shipped for Rome. Of these two roads 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, one went westward by 
Ramlah and Ascalon, the other southward by 
Hebron. The third road went to the Mediterra¬ 
nean at Joppa (Jaffa)—a way which from the 
time of the Crusades has been taken by pilgrims 
proceeding to the Holy City from Egypt and from 
Europe. 

ROBBER. See Thief. 

ROBBINS (rob'binz), CHANDLER, D.D., 
was born in 1810, at Lynn, Massachusetts, and 
educated at Harvard. In 1833 he settled as pastor 
in the Second Unitarian Church in Boston. He 


published a history of this church, a liturgy for 
the use of a Christian Church, and sermons which 
have been admired for the grace of their style. 
His memoir of Maria Elizabeth Clapp has also 
been highly esteemed. 

ROBBINS, THOMAS, D.D., was born at 
Norfolk, Connecticut. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1796, and settled as minister at East 
Windsor in 1809, where he remained until 1827. 
He held the charge of Stratford for a short time, 
and subsequently he preached at Mattapoisett 
and Rochester, Massachusetts. He filled the office 
of librarian and secretary to the Connecticut His¬ 
torical Society, of which he was a great benefactor, 
and he died at Colebrook, Connecticut, in 1856, 
having reached his eightieth year. His published 
works are chiefly sermons, and an historical view 
of the first planters of New England. 

ROBE. See Dress. 

ROBE, JAMES, is celebrated in Scotland as 
the well-known minister of Kilsyth who wrote 
the “Narrative of the Extraordinary Work of the 
Spirit of God at Cambuslang, Kilsoyth, etc., in 
1742.” This work has had an immense circula¬ 
tion, and has been greatly valued. Editions of it 
have been demanded in 1840, 1843, 1849. Robe 
also wrote “Counsels and Comforts,” in 1749; ser¬ 
mons at the Lord’s Supper, and several letters in 
review of discussions on Faith. 

ROBERT (rob'ert) DE BETUN was a native 
of Flanders and prior of Llanthony. lie was con¬ 
secrated bishop of Hereford at Oxford in 1131. 
He was humane, benevolent, learned and pious, 
and yet the members of his church rebelled 
against him, and he had to appeal to the pope 
for protection. Being relieved, he was plunged 
again into trouble by the civil war between 
Stephen and the empress Maud; his lands were 
laid waste and many of his buildings were de¬ 
molished. The clergy were dispersed, the cathe¬ 
dral was deserted and he had to fly. After the 
establishment of peace he was permitted to return 
to his see, but lie was soon afterward summoned 
by the pope to a council at Rheims, where he 
died in the month of May, 1148. Ilis body was 
taken to England and was buried in the cathedral. 

ROBERT OF GENEVA was the 
anti-pope to Urban VI. and the cause 
of a great schism in the Church. He 
died in 1394. 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER is 
supposed to have been a monk in the 
abbey at that place in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward I. He was the author of a very 
celebrated work—a history of Eng¬ 
land in rhyme from the time of Brutus until about 
A. D. 1300. This remarkable production is a met¬ 
rical version of the Latin chronicon of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and it extends to about ten thousand 
lines. Manuscript copies are preserved in the Bod¬ 
leian, the Cottonian, the Harleian, the Herald’s Col¬ 
lege and other great libraries. Editions have re¬ 
peatedly been printed at Oxford and London. Great 
value attaches to it as showing the Anglo-Saxon 
of his day in the dialect of the west of England. 
It is full of Saxonisms, and the reader may see in 
it the form of speech which prevailed until 
Chaucer refined and greatly changed the English 
toogue. 


ROBERT OF LORRAINE. See Lozing, 
Robert. 

ROBERTS (rob'erts), ROBERT R., D.D., 
was born in 1778, in Maryland. He entered the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1792, and after a 
service of great diligence he was made presiding 
elder of the Schuylkill district, Pennsylvania, in 
1815. He was appointed president of the Phila¬ 
delphia Conference, and in 1816 he was made 
bishop. Ilis life has been written by the Rev. 

C. Elliot. 

ROBERTSON (rob'ert-sun), ABRAHAM, 

D. D., was born in 1751, at Dunse, in Berwickshire, 
Scotland. He was educated at Christ Church Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and in 1789 he settled as vicar of 
Ravensthorpe. In 1797 he became Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics at Oxford, and he died in 
1826. He was specially distinguished by his suc¬ 
cessful efforts to awaken a desire in Oxford to cul¬ 
tivate science, which had been overlooked in the 
desire to cultivate classical learning, and he left 
an impression on the university which has never 
decreased, but on the other hand has resulted in 
new buildings, new professorships and new studies 
in applied science, which is indicative of a great 
and decided change. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, 

a very distinguished clergyman of the Church 
of England, was born in 1816. He entered the 
Church, after some hesitation between the mili¬ 
tary and clerical professions. He possessed 
great depth of feeling, much poetic genius, a 
highly cultivated taste and a richly endowed 
mind. He became incumbent of Trinity Chapel, 
Brighton, and was soon known as an eloquent, 
earnest and original preacher, the friend of the 
working classes and the supporter of every plan 
for improving their social and religious condition. 
Notwithstanding great bodily weakness and the 
gradual advances of disease of the brain, causing 
him at times the most fearful sufferings, he never 
flagged nor failed in energy. The impression pro¬ 
duced by his preaching was extraordinary; and 
the high estimate formed by those who heard his 
“words that burn” is fully justified by his printed 
sermons, which, rich as they are in genius, truth 
and poetic eloquence, are likely to hold a high 
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place in our literature for some time to come. 
The interest of Robertson’s life is very great, and 
of a kind peculiar to a period of intellectual and 
religious revolution, such as the present age. A 
man nobly true, intensely in earnest, heroically 
brave, and perfectly honest in utterance, yet en¬ 
dowed with a feminine sensitiveness which shrank 
from publicity, and still more from popularity; 
totally indifferent to honors and preferments; he 
started in life with a thorough belief in the tradi¬ 
tional dogmas of the evangelical school, passed 
through the fiery ordeal of modern doubt, and 
ended with a firmer faith than ever in the old 
truth, and with an absorbing love for Christ as 
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the divine Saviour, the abiding source and sub¬ 
stance of truth and life for the world. He died, 
like many another man of genius, at the early age 
of thirty-seven, August 14, 1853. His grave is in 
a hollow of the Downs he loved so well, and 
within hearing of the sea. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES, D.D., was born in 
1803, at Pitsligo, in Aberdeenshire. In 1832 he 
became minister of Ellon, and he soon became 
distinguished for his earnest support of the “ mod¬ 
erate” side in the Church of 
Scotland. He wrote with much 
earnestness in opposition to the 
views of Dr. Chalmers, whom 
he succeeded in the chair of 
divinity in the university of 
Edinburgh in 1843, when the 
Free Church of Scotland was 
organized, after the disruption. 
Egyptian Ring He died in 18G0, at Edinburgh, 
having maintained the reputa¬ 
tion of being a thorough exam¬ 
ple of the conservative “moderate” party in the 
Church of Scotland, who have ever dreaded the 
prevalence of the power of the people in managing 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM, D.D., was born 
in 1721, at Borthwick, in Mid-Lothian, where his 
father was parish minister. He was educated at 
Edinburgh, and settled as minister of Gladsmuir, 
in East Lothian. He soon became famous for his 
eloquence in the pulpit; and when his “History 
of Scotland” appeared, in 1759, he at once took 
rank among the eminent writers of his age. No 
less than fourteen editions of this work were called 
for before his death. In 1759 he was made chap¬ 
lain of Stirling Castle, king’s chaplain in 1761, 
and in 1762 he was raised to be principal of the 
university of Edinburgh. Two years later he was 
appointed historiographer royal for Scotland, and 
strange to say, his fine constitution and wonderful 
capacity for economizing time enabled him to dis¬ 
charge the duties of these offices, and, further still, 
to prepare his great “History of Charles V.;” 
and in 1777 he issued his “History of America.” 
His last publication was “An Historical Disquisi¬ 
tion concerning the Knowledge which the An¬ 
cients had of India.” He died in 1793. As an 
historian he is classed among the foremost writers 
for the graces of style. He is wondeffully clear, 
graphic and perspicuous, without being affected, 
and his narrative flows on in 
a lucid and yet vigorous cur¬ 
rent that shows the power of a 
i master mind. 



ROBINSON (rob'in-sun), 
EDWARD, D.D., a distin- 
EGYPTrAN Ring, of gashed philologist and Bib- 
Ambek.—S co Ring, lical scholar, was born at 
Southington, Connecticut, in 
1794. He studied at Hamilton College, New York, 
and at Andover,Massachusetts, at the latter of which 
he became assistant professor of Biblical literature 
in 1821. In 1826 he visited Europe and spent 
some time at Paris, Halle and Berlin in the prose¬ 
cution of the study of the Oriental languages and 
theology. On his return, in 1830, to America, he 
resumed his duties at Andover, and some time 
after became professor of Biblical literature at 
New York. In 1838 he commenced his travels in 
the East, the account of which appeared in his 
“Biblical Researches,” a work which supplies the 


most valuable contribution that modern learning 
and enterprise have made to our knowledge of 
Biblical geography and topography. A second 
exploration of the Holy Land was made by him 
in 1851, the result of which he published under 
the title of “Later Biblical Researches.” The 
design of both these journeys was to collect mate¬ 
rials for a systematic work on the physical and 
historical geography of the Holy Land. On this 
the author was engaged at the time of his death. 
He also published a “ Harmony of the Four Gos¬ 
pels” in Greek. His name is held in high honor 
as one of the soundest and most accomplished 
scholars of his age. He died at New York, Jan¬ 
uary 25, 1863. 

ROBINSON, JOHN, the distinguished Puri¬ 
tan minister, sometimes called the Father of Inde¬ 
pendency, was born, probably in Lincolnshire, in 
1575. lie entered Cambridge university, and was 
greatly influenced during his residence there by 
the preaching of several Puritan clergymen. On 
quitting the university he appears to have offici¬ 
ated as a clergyman in the neighborhood of Nor¬ 
wich, without, however, taking full orders. Sus¬ 
pended by the bishop, he withdrew to Norwich, 
and there gathered a congregation, who became 
deeply attached to him. After a period of grave 
and painful mental conflicts, he felt it his duty to 
separate from the Church of England, and in 1604 
he left Norwich, gave up his fellowship at Cam¬ 
bridge and settled at Lincolnshire. He became 
assistant and then sole pastor of a church at Scrooby, 
a village in Nottinghamshire, near the borders of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; and when persecu¬ 
tion dispersed the separatists he escaped, with the 
remnant of his church, in 1608, to Amsterdam. 
In the following year he removed to Leyden, and 
there collected and ministered to a congregation 
of fellow-exiles, attended lectures at the univer¬ 
sity, and became some years later a member of it, 
and took a zealous part on the Calvinist side in 
the great controversy which led to the Synod of 
Dort. A desire grew up among these exiles to re¬ 
move to the New World, and permission was ob¬ 
tained for them to settle in Virginia. Accordingly, 
on the 22d of July, 1620, the embarkation of the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” took place at Delft Haven, a 
solemn service having been held on the previous 
day. They sailed in the “ Speedwell ” for South¬ 
ampton, where the “Mayflower” was awaiting 
them. Robinson remained at Leyden with those 
who deferred their voyage till the roughest pion¬ 
eering work should be done. He hoped then to 
follow with their wives and children. But early 
in 1625 he fell ill with an “inward ague,” and 
died at Leyden on the 1st of March. Among his 
works are—“A Justification of Separation from 
the Church of England,” “Of Religious Commu¬ 
nion,” an “Apology for Certain Christians no less 
Contumeliously than Commonly called Brownists 
or Barrowists,” a “ Defence of the Doctrine Pro¬ 
pounded by the Synod of Dort.” 

ROBINSON, RICHARD, archbishop of Ar¬ 
magh, in Ireland, was born in Yorkshire in 1709. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
having taken holy orders, obtained the vicarage 
of Aldborough, with a stall in York minster. In 
1751 he was preferred to the see of Killala. Over 
this diocese he presided eight years, when he was 
| translated to that of Ferns. In 1761 he was re¬ 
moved to Kildare, which he resigned in 1765, on 
being advanced to the Irish primacy. In this ele¬ 
vated situation he distinguished himself by his 


munificence in the erection of new churches in his 
diocese, as well as an archiepiscopal palace with 
a public library and observatory annexed. He 
died in 1794. 


ROBINSON, ROBERT, an eminent dis¬ 
senting divine, was born at SwafTham, in Norfolk, 
in 1735. Having zealously attached himself to 
George Whitefield, he became a preacher among 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and occupied that 
office at Mildenhall, in Suffolk, and afterward at 
the tabernacle at Norwich and other places. He 
subsequently relinquished his connection with the 
Method ists 
and estab¬ 
lished an in- 
dependent 
congregation 
at Norwich, 
over which 
he presided. 

In 1759 he 
was chosen pastor to an Anabaptist congregation 
at Cambridge, with whom he continued during the 
remainder of his life. He was first known as an 
author by the publication of “The Arcana, or the 
Principles of the late Petitioners to Parliament for 
Relief in Matters of Subscription.” This work 
displayed considerable controversial ability, and 
greatly advanced his character among the dissent¬ 
ers. He also published “A Plea for the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ” and various other works. He 
died in 1790. 
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ROBOAM (ro-bo'am), Matt. i. 7, the Greek 
form of Rehoboam. 


ROCHESTER (roch'es-ter), JOHN WIL- 
MOT, EARL OF, was the son of Henry, earl 
of Rochester, and was born about 1647. He was 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, entered the 
navy and saw much service, having been in 
several engagements. He attached himself to the 
court, and he became noted for his skepticism, his 
intemperance and profligacy. He wrote several 
works which were profane and licentious, but it 
pleased God that through the influence of Bishop 
Burnet he was led to see the error of his life and 
to give signs of deep sorrow and heartfelt repent¬ 
ance. He used all diligence to have his works 
gathered and burned, and by every means in his 
power he sought to undo the evil of his wicked 
life. He died in 1680, and his life has been writ¬ 
ten by Burnet, and it has 
been in great demand. The 
life and conversion of Roch¬ 
ester have afforded many il¬ 
lustrations to divines who 
have not failed to impress 
their age by the lesson which 
was afforded by a man who EoypTIAK IlINOi 0F 
had drunk the cup of sin to glass.—S co Rino. 

the dregs, and who could 

therefore from experience judge of religion in con¬ 
trast with the pleasures which vice can afford. 

ROCHET (rocli'et), an alb, only shorter and 
with tighter sleeves, formerly worn by priests and 
acolytes during certain ceremonies. See Alb. 
Later custom has reserved the rochet to bishops, 
prelates and certain privileged canons. The wide 
sleeves attached to the chimere, or the upper robe 
worn by an English bishop, are an innovation on 
this ancient vestment. Until the time of Queen 
Elizabeth bishops wore a scarlet chimere or gar- 
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inent over the rochet, but Bishop Hooker scrupled 
at the color as being incongruous with episcopal 
gravity, and accordingly black satin was intro¬ 
duced. The bishops still wear scarlet when as¬ 
sembled in convocation. 

ROCK. Besides the ordinary meaning of the 
term “rock,” it is frequently used in a figurative 
way, or for illustration in a parable, as for a firm 
basis Matt. vii. 24, 25, for a stronghold, Num. 
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xxiv. 21, to indicate a hard, careless and obstinate 
disposition, Jer. v. 3. And by an easy metaphor 
the term is applied to God as being immovable—a 
strong defence to those that trust in him, Deut. 
xxxii. 4, 15; Ps. xviii. 2, 31. 

RODANIM (ro'da-nim). This word occurs 
in 1 Chr. i. 7 in some copies. If it could be 
proved to be the right reading, the Rhodians 
would most probably be meant, but it is more 
accurately, as in the text of Gen. x. 41, Dodanim, 
which see. 

ROE (ro), or ROE-BUCK (ro'buck), an 
animal belonging to the Cervidaz, a family of solid¬ 
horned ruminants. The roe-buck is one of the 
most agile and beautiful of deer. It is exceed¬ 
ingly shy and cautious, not herding in troops, 
but living singly, or in small companies, consist¬ 
ing of the male, female and young. It has a 
keen ear, is sensitive to scents, and while it is 
not alarmed by any of the ordinary sounds in 
nature, it is remarkably skillful in avoiding the 
hunter. The word so rendered in our version 
does not designate a single species, but comprises 
gazelles, etc. They were prized for their great 
elegance, Song Sol. ii. 7, were fleet, 2 Sam. ii. 18; 
1 Chr. xii.8; Prov. vi. 5, timid, Isa. xiii. 14, and 
they were among the animals whose flesh might 
be eaten, Deut. xii. 15, 22; xiv. 5; xv. 22. 
Among the inhabitants of the eastern and west¬ 
ern nations it is still considered a delicacy, 1 
Ki. iv. 23. 


ROGATIANS (ro-ga'sh’anz), the name given 
to a sect of the Donatists. 



Rings worn by Early Roman Christians.—S ec 
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From the Catacombs.—See another specimen on page 392. 

ROGATION (ro-ga'sh’un) DAYS. The 
word is derived from the Latin “ rogare,” which 
signifies to ask, and it is applied to the three days 
next before Ascension day; and they are so called 
from the forms of the prayers then used. They 
are supposed to have originated with Mameritus, 
a bishop of Vienna in the fifth century. In the 
Episcopal Church these days are continued as 
private fasts, but there is no office or form in the 
prayer-book for the season. 

ROGATION SUNDAY is the Sunday be¬ 
fore Ascension day, and it is so called because of 


its connection with the three days which immedi¬ 
ately follow. 

ROGEL (ro'gel), 1 Ki. i. 9, margin. See 
En-rogel. 

ROGELIM (ro'ge-lim), a town in Gilead, 2 
Sam. xvii. 27; xix. 31, perhaps within the terri¬ 
tory of Gad. 


gate. He attracted great notice by his “ Discourse 
on the Visible and Invisible Church” and his 
“ Necessity of Divine Revelation.” He also pub¬ 
lished several series of sermons which were de¬ 
voted to the thorough discussion of leading topics, 
which displayed great power, and which are con¬ 
sidered as being among the best in the language. 
He died in 1729. 



ROGER (roj'er), bishop of Salisbury, adhered 
faithfully to Henry I. in all his troubles as prince, 
and was amply rewarded by him on his accession. 
He was made bishop of Salisbury and grand-jus¬ 
ticiary of England; and whenever the king was 
absent, he acted as regent, and discharged the 
duties of the post in a satisfactory way. He was 
imprisoned by Stephen as a partisan of Matilda, 
and obliged to surrender to him his castles and 
his treasures. He died in 1139. 

ROGER DE CLINTON and ROGER DE 
NORBURG were both eminent bishops of Lich¬ 
field. The former was conse¬ 
crated in 1128, and proved him¬ 
self to be a great benefactor to 
the city and the cathedral. He 
is even said to have rebuilt the 
cathedral, but this cannot be true, 
as the greatest part of it is of a 
style more recent than his time, 
lie restored the see to Lichfield 
which had been removed to Cov¬ 
entry. The latter, who was ele¬ 
vated to the see on the death of 
Langton in 1321, went on with the 
work on the cathedral, which he 
had found unfinished, and he suc¬ 
ceeded so well that Hey worth, 
who was consecrated in 1420, was 
able to complete it as it remained 
until the civil war in the time of 
Charles I., when it was ruthlessly 
devastated. 


ROHGAH (roll'gah), a chieftain of Asher, 1 
Chr. vii. 34. 

ROIMUS (ro'i-mus), 1 Esd. v. 8, the same as 
Rehum, Ezra ii. 2. 

ROLL. Sec Writing. 

ROLLING THING. See Wheel. 

ROLLOCK (rol'lok), ROBERT, first princi¬ 
pal of the university of Edinburgh, was born in 
1555, and died at the age of forty-three. In 1583, 
when that university was founded, he was invited 


ROGERS (roj'erz), JOHN, 
an eminent English divine of the 
sixteenth century, was educated at 
Cambridge, and appointed chap¬ 
lain of an English factory at Ant¬ 
werp, where he met with Tyndale and Coverdale, 
through whose influence he adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, and whom he assisted in the 
translation of the Bible. After the accession of 
Edward VI. he returned home. As prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, he preached a sermon at the Cross 
after Mary’s entrance into London, in which he 
exhorted the people to abide by their Protestant 
principles. For this he was arrested and tried, 
and being condemned, was the first martyr to suf¬ 
fer the fires of Smithfield, resolutely refusing the 
pardon offered him at the last if lie would only 
recant. His death took place in 1555. 

ROGERS, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1679, 
at Ensham, in Oxfordshire. He entered New 
College, Oxford, and was elected a scholar of 
Corpus Christi, where he became a Fellow in 
1706. His first position in the Church was as 
vicar of Buckland, in Berkshire. He was made 
lecturer at St. Clement Danes, and St. Leonard’s, 
Foster Lane, London. In 1716 he received the 
rectory of Wrington, in Somersetshire, and in 
1718 lie received a prebendal stall at Wells, and 
in 1721 and in 1728 he became vicar of Cripple- 
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to take the chief management of it, and in 1585 
the magistrates of the city — the founders and 
patrons of the university—testified their sense of 
the value of his labors by constituting him prin¬ 
cipal. He seems to have taught philosophy first, 
but ultimately his chief work was the tuition of 
the students in theology. In addition to his labors 
as principal and professor in the university, and 
in spite of his natural disposition for a retired and 
studious life, he exerted himself in various ways 
for the public interests of religion in Scotland, and 
was chosen in consequence, on one occasion, mod¬ 
erator of the General Assembly. Observing the 
crowds that gathered early in one-of the churches 
on the mornings of the Lord’s day, he began a 
course of lectures to them at 7 A. M. His subject 
was the Epistle to the Ephesians; and when he 
had finished the course, he published, in 1590, a 
“Commentary on the Epistle.” About the same 
time he published a logical analysis of the “Epistle 
to the Romans.” Both of these works are held in 
the highest esteem. The precise object of most of 
the author’s productions is the simple and lucid 
illustration of the course of thought and reasoning 
pursued by the sacred writers, with a brief but clear 
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and comprehensive explanation of the verses and 
clauses separately, and the more important words. 

ROMAINE (ro-mane'), WILLIAM, a popular 
Calvinistic divine, was born in 1714, at Hartlepool, 
in Durham, and was educated at Oxford. In 1748 
he obtained the lectureship of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate ; the year following he was chosen lecturer of 
St. Dunstan in the West; and in 1750 he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant morning preacher at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Soon after this he was elected 
Gresham professor of astronomy, which situation 


erence to civil privileges, Acts xv. 37, 38. St. 
Paul was not a native of Rome, or born in Italy, 
but he had by birth the rights of a Roman citizen. 

ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. The archi¬ 
tecture of Rome and of the Roman possessions 
was, in a large degree, an outgrowth and develop¬ 
ment of that of Greece, though with some features 
peculiarly its own. Indeed, it was so obviously 
and so fundamentally founded on the Greek, that 
it cannot be well understood without a previous 
knowledge of its Greek parent; while, at the same 


deed at that later period when Greek architects 
worked for Roman employers. It must be here 
understood, that an arch means that peculiar 
curved structure in which the component stones 
have a wedge shape, each one supporting and 
being supported by those near it, and all being 
held tightly by one single “ keystone ” at the top. 
There is a mode of making a something like an 
arch by a number of flat stones laid in parallel 
courses, and sloped or curved at their edges by a 
process of “corbeling,” so as to assume an arch 
form collectively, and something of this kind 




Composite. 
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he soon resigned. lie obtained such popularity 
by his opposition to the bill for the naturalization 
of the Jews that his publications on that subject 
were printed by the corporation of London. In 
1764 he was elected to the living of St. Ann, Black- 
friars, where, as well as at St. Dunstan’s, he con¬ 
tinued to officiate till his death, in 1795. Among 
his works are “Discourses on the Law and the 
Gospel” and “The Life of Faith.” 

ROMAMTIEZER (ro-mam-te-e'zer), a chief 
of one of the courses of singers, 1 Chr. xxv. 4, 31. 

ROMAN (ro'man). This word is used in two 
senses: 1. Nationally, John xi. 48. 2. With ref- 


time, the necessity of entering very largely on it 
is lessened by this previous knowledge. 

In gradually forming a national style of archi¬ 
tecture, the Romans adopted two courses: they 
modified the features adopted by the Greeks, and 
introduced other features not known to their pre¬ 
decessors. One of the most striking of the latter 
was the arch. It is among the curiosities of archi¬ 
tecture, that nothing is certainly known of the per¬ 
son by whom, the country in which, or the period 
when, the arch was first introduced; though great 
research and ingenuity have been bestowed upon 
the matter, it remains still in a very vague state. 
The chief point which has been settled is that the 
arch was not in use among the Greeks, unless in- 


lias been found in Greece; but the arch, properly 
so called, important as it was to the Romans, did 
not enter into Greek architecture. 

The Romans effected alterations in the Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian orders, and introduced two 
new ones, the Tuscan and the Composite. The 
general character of these orders may be judged 
pretty accurately by an examination of the speci¬ 
mens given on this page, with the meaning of the 
various technical terms applied to the component 
parts. The left-hand specimen shows the nature 
of the entasis , or swelling—the slight deviation 
from the straight line. 

In the Roman Tuscan order, which is the heav¬ 
iest of all, the base is formed of a plinth, or square 
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•flat piece of stone, with a torus and a fillet above 
it. The shaft is quite plain, and is terminated at 
its upper end with an astragal and a fillet. Over 
this is the capital, consisting of a necking, or hy- 
potrachelium, an ovolo moulding, a square abacus 
and a fillet. The architrave presents only a plain 
face with a broad fillet. The frieze is in like man¬ 
ner broad and plain. The uppermost member of 
the entablature, the cornice, consists of several 
mouldings, viz., an ogee, a fillet, an ovolo, another 
fillet and a cymatinm. Thus is formed an order 
which, to use the language of an old English 
writer, “is a plain massive rural pillar, resem¬ 
bling some sturdy well-limbed laborer, barely 
clad.” 

In the Roman Doric the features somewhat re¬ 
semble the Tuscan, but without being so plain. 
The Greek Doric has generally no base, but the 
Roman has a base, consisting of alternations of the 
torus or round, the scotia or hollow and the fillet 
or fiat moulding. The capital of the Roman Doric 
exhibits a necking encircled with rosettes and 
buds; above this are three fillets, then an ovolo, 
then a square abacus, and lastly a small ogee and 
fillet. The entablature, supported by the columns, 
differs also in some particulars from the Greek. 
The architrave is plain, and there is a ttenia or 
fillet, with rows of small drops or guttie, in groups 
of six each, to separate it from the frieze. The 
frieze is divided into triglyphs and metopes, as in 
the Greek ; but instead of there being always only 
twice as many triglyphs as there are columns, they 
are sometimes threefold, sometimes fourfold, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of closeness in placing the col¬ 
umns, whether more nearly approaching the pyc- 
nostyle (very close) or the aneastyle (very open). 
The rule is to place one triglyph exactly over 
each column, and to place either one, two or three 
more over the intercolumnal space, according to 
its width. The metopes are generally nearlv 
square, but not always. Above them and the 
triglyphs are a small fascia, a fillet and an ogee. 
Then comes the mutule band, with the mutules 
projecting over the frieze and the drops or guttie 
depending from them. The spaces between the 
mutules are often paneled and decorated. The 
cornice consists of a corona, an ogee, a fillet and a 
hollow moulding. In some specimens of Roman 
Doric the cornice has an ogee with a row of den¬ 
tils or square blocks, instead of mutules with 
guttie; while in other examples it has neither 
mutules nor dentils, but has an additional number 
of mouldings. Thus is formed the Roman Doric, 
of which the writer before quoted says, that it “ is 
the gravest that hath been received into civil use, 
preserving, in comparison of those that follow, a 
more masculine aspect and little trimmer than the 
Tuscan that went before, save a sober garnishment 
now and then.” 

The Roman Ionic has a base differing in hardly 
any particular from the Doric. The shaft is fluted 
nearly like that of the Greek Ionic. Above it the 
capital exhibits the gracefully curled volutes, dif¬ 
fering somewhat from those of the Greek. The 
architrave is divided into two fascia?, the upper¬ 
most of which is surmounted by an enriched ogee 
and fillet and the lowermost by an enriched echi¬ 
nus and a fillet. In nearly all cases the frieze is 
plain, though in some few examples decoration 
has been employed. Between the frieze and the 
overhanging cornice are an ogee moulding, a row 
of dentils, a fillet, a bead moulding and a large 
enriched echinus. The cornice consists of a cor¬ 
ona, a small ogee, a fillet and a cymatium. The 
flutings in the Greek Ionic are occasionally only 


twenty in number, but in the Roman they are always 
twenty-four. Thus is formed an order which, to 
quote the same old author’s words, “doth repre¬ 
sent a kind of feminine slendernesse, yet, saith 
Vitruvius, not like a light housewife, but, in a 
decent dressing, hath much of the matronc. Best 
known by his trimmings, for the bodie of this 
columne is perpetually chaneled, like a thick 
pleighted gowne. The capital, dressed on each 
side, not much unlike woman’s wires, in a spiral 
wreathing.” 

The Roman Corinthian is the most important 
of all the five, for it is by many degrees the most 
extensively adopted, and gives a general character 
to the Roman style. The Composite is so much 
like it as hardly to deserve a separate notice. 
There are frequently square plinths or pedestals 
beneath the columns. The base is nearly like 
those of the Doric and Ionic. The shaft is chan¬ 


neled with twenty-four flutings, separated by fillets. 
The capital consists of two rows of acanthus leaves, 
eight in each row, the upper row being placed over 
the meeting points of those in the lower row. Four 
spiral volutes in each face spring from two bunches 
of acanthus leaves, and two of them are so con¬ 
nected at the corners as to support the abacus of 
the capital. Each face of the abacus, besides 
being moulded into an ovolo form, is hollowed out 
into a circular curve. The slight points in which 
the Composite capital differs from the Corinthian, 
may be seen by comparing the two parts of the 
engraving on this page. The Corinthian archi¬ 
trave is divided into three fasciie, the Composite 
into two, the fasciie being in both cases separated 
one from another by small enriched mouldings. 

The frieze is enriched nearly all over with 
sculptures or other ornaments. The cornice, be¬ 
sides a number of small enriched mouldings above 
and below the corona, has a row of those square 
blocks which obtain the name of dentils. The 
ConMOosite has mutules on the soffit, or under side 


of the corona, like the Doric; but the Corinthian 
has peculiar ornaments, called modillions. In the 
small piece of the cornice of a temple of Jupiter 
at Rome (first engraving on page 449), the small 
square blocks near the bottom are the dentils, 
while a broad spreading leaf, forming the modil- 
lion, is seen to be supporting the corona or over¬ 
hanging shelf of the cornice. Between every two 
modillions, along the under side of the corona, is 
an enriched panel. 

Nearly all modern buildings that pattern after 
ancient structures, so far as columns and porticoes 
are concerned, have been copied rather from Ro¬ 
man than from Greek models; for there was a 
simplicity about Greek temple-architecture which 
did not admit of such complex arrangements as 
are now sometimes seen. 

That addition to the superstructure, above the 
columns of a building, called the attic , requires a 


word to explain the term. In familiar phrase, it 
means the upper range of rooms in a house, but in 
architecture it refers to a sort of parapet wall, 
forming the upper part of the fapade or front of a 
building. In strictness, that which is above the 
entablature (except where there is a pediment) 
seems to be about equivalent to the attic. Thus, 
on page 236 will be found an engraving showing 
a restoration of part of the monument of Thra- 
syllus at Athens, in which the attic, with a sunken 
centre supporting a statue, is seen surmounting the 
entablature. And on page 1410, there is shown, 
both in elevation and in profile, an attic formed 
of statues supporting an upper railing or baluster, 
the whole raised above an entablature supported 
by Corinthian columns, forming part of a building 
at Thessalonica called the Incantada. In the en¬ 
graving on page 1259, is shown an attic surmount¬ 
ing a remarkably bold entablature, on the face of 
a building enclosing the Forum of Nerva, at Rome. 

In various parts of Syria, Palestine and the ad¬ 
jacent countries, remains of more or less extent 
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still exist to show that Roman architects had been 
at work there. Columns, entablatures, pilasters, 
the bones of the architectural skeleton, are here 
and there to be met with, telling a tale of former 
days—such as the Corinthian columns in Bozrah, 
page 343, and the Ionic column at Tyre (see en¬ 
graving at article Tyre). The same may be said 
of Egvpt. Both the Greeks and the Romans, 
during the periods of their successive occupation 
of that country, constructed buildings which still 
leave evidence of their former grandeur. 

Passing from Asia and Africa to EuVope, it is 
found that nearly all the countries in the western 
half of Europe exhibit Roman ruins—not always 
temples, but structures of some kind or other. 
Confining ourselves here to temples, we may allude 
to the temple at Evora, in Portugal, page 507. This 
is considered to be the finest ancient remain in that 
country, and one of the best preserved in Europe. 
It is supposed to have been built by one of the 
Roman emperors, and to have been dedicated to 
Diana. The portico is hexastyle Corinthian, the 
columns being about three feet four inches in 
diameter. The entablature is wholly destroyed, 



Upper Part of the Incantada, Thessalonica.— See Roman 
Architecture. 


except the lower mouldings of the architrave. 
The superstructure which now appears upon it is 
a later addition by the Moors, and accords but ill 
with the ancient columns. The body of the temple 
still remains, wonderfully perfect considering the 
time which has elapsed since it was built; but the 
Portuguese do not show much appreciation of it 
as a work of art, for they have converted the 
interior into a slaughter-house. 

France contains many Roman remains. One of 
these is the temple at Nismes called the “ Maison 
Carrie.” See engravings on pages 1411 and 1431. 
This was a peripteral Corinthian temple, hav¬ 
ing a hexastyle portico at each end and eleven 
columns along each flank. It is rather pseudo- 
peripteral, for the side columns are half im¬ 
bedded in the walls instead of standing out at 
a distance from them. The columns are about 
thirty feet high by three in diameter. The inter- 
coluraniations are about two diameters in width— 
a mode of spacing which Vitruvius would have 
called systyle. The building is about seventy- 
seven feet by thirty-nine in width. The whole 
of the three members of the entablature, archi¬ 
trave, frieze and cornice, run round the four sides 
of the building, and are highly enriched. There 
are no windows and only one entrance, and the 


interior was probably originally of the hvpiethral 
form. This structure (which is familiarly known 
at Nismes as the “Maison Carrie,” or square- 
house) was used in the Middle Ages as a town- 
hall, afterward as an appendage to a private house, 
then as a church, and now as a museum for curios¬ 
ities. It has been taken as a model trom which 
the state-house at Richmond, in Virginia, has 
been copied. Near it are remains of what was 
once probably a colonnaded building or enclosure 
to it. 

It is in Italy, however, and in Rome itself espe¬ 
cially, that the remains of Roman temples are to 
be looked for, and where they are indeed found to 
a wonderful extent. The Etrurians, who were lo¬ 
cated in Italy before the Romans, have left many 
curious monuments of art behind them, but noth¬ 
ing which will serve as an example of their 
temples. The Romans most generally adopted 
the rectangular form of temple, like the Greeks, 
but in some few cases they made their temples 
circular. Among the most remarkable of early 
Roman edifices are the Colosseum, the Pan¬ 
theon and the cluster forming the Forum; for 
notices of these the reader is referred to 
the articles at the several words. 

There are other remarkable specimens 
of Roman architecture shown throughout 
this work, as at pages 45, 68, 174, 212, 
252,253, 581, 651,652,674, 943,1014,1127, 
1258, 1318, 1374, and elsewhere. 

The Romans showed a strong yearning 
for that sort of notoriety which arises from 
the dedication of a triumphal arch or a 
column to any celebrated man. See Mon¬ 
uments ; also the engravings on pages 81, 
146,172, 1318, and with articles on Titus, 
etc., and elsewhere. There were at one 
time no fewer than thirty-six marble 
arches standing in Rome alone, in honor 
of emperors and other personages; not 
one-sixth of these are now remaining. At 
Aquino, Aosta, Pola, Nismes, Orange, 
Athens, Syria, Tripoli—all places once 
under Roman sway—there are existing 
remains of similar arches. As a general 
rule, it may be remarked, the triumphal 
arches were erected across their roads, 
their bridges, or at the entrance of their towns. 
Some were built temporarily of wood, and were 
deemed to have answered their purpose when the 
triumphal procession had passed under them; 
but those which we are here considering were 
intended as permanent memorials, and were there¬ 
fore built of more enduring materials. 

The general form of the Roman triumphal 
arch is that of a bulky mass, with an arched 
opening through it, in the middle of the longer 
side, and sometimes smaller openings on either 
side of the central one. The piers at the sides 
of the arches were decorated in part with col¬ 
umns; and above was usually a heavy entablature 
or attic, containing an inscription explanatory of 
the purpose for which the arch was erected. In 
proportion as the simpler principles of Greek 
architecture were departed from, these arches be¬ 
came overloaded with ornament, until at length 
they became far more rich than tasteful. Some 
of them were erected during the time of the re¬ 
public, but most of them are of later date. 

The development and the decay of architec¬ 
tural taste among the Romans, may readily be 
traced in the structures which survive, in whole 
or in part, and which indicate the taste of their 
respective times better than could any written 


record. The subject is interesting, but foreign to 

the province of an encyclopedia, and its study 
must be pursued in works devoted to architecture. 

In concluding this rapid notice of Roman 
architecture, it may be remarked that, in the 
opinion of many writers, the attractions pre¬ 
sented by the vast and crumbling ruins of an¬ 
cient cities arc due quite as much to the asso¬ 
ciations which they engender in the mind as to 
any intrinsic quality possessed by them. Thus 
Mr. Allison observes, “What is it that consti¬ 
tutes that emotion of sublimity which every man 
of common sensibility feels upon the first pros¬ 
pect of Rome? It is not the scene of destruc¬ 
tion before him. It is not the Tiber, diminished 
in his imagination to a paltry stream, flowing 
amid the ruins of that magnificence which it 
once adorned. It is not the triumph of super¬ 
stition over the wreck of human greatness, and 
its monuments erected on the very spot where 
the first honors of humanity have been gained. 
It is ancient Rome which fills his imagination. 
It is the country of Ctesar and Cicero and Virgil 
which is before him. It is the mistress of the 
world which he sees, and who seems to him to 
rise again from her tomb to give laws to the 
universe. All that the labors of his youth or the 
studies of his maturer age have acquired, with re¬ 
gard to the history of this great people, opens at 
once before his imagination, and presents him 
with a field of high and solemn images which 
can never be exhausted. Take from him these 
associations, conceal from him that it is Rome 
that he sees, and how different would be his 
emotions!” 

ROMANESQUE (ro'man-esk) ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE, a name given to that style of archi¬ 
tecture which prevailed after the decline of the 
Roman empire till the introduction of the pointed 
arch. This style, or perhaps modifications of it, 
has by various authorities been called Saxon, Nor¬ 
man (which is only a more ornamented and less 
rude style than the Saxon), Lombard, Byzantine, 
etc. Its characteristics are a more or less close 
imitation of the features of Roman architecture. 
The arches are round, are supported on pillars 
retaining the classical proportions; the pilasters, 
cornices and entablatures have a correspondence 
and similarity with those of classical architecture, 
and there is a prevalence of rectangular faces and 
square-edged projections; the openings in the walls 
are small and subordinate to the surfaces in which 
they occur; the members of the architecture are 
massive and heavy, very limited in kind and rep¬ 
etition, the enrichments being introduced rather 
by sculpturing surfaces than by multiplying and 
extending the component parts. There is in this 
style a predominance of horizontal lines, or at least 
no predominance and prolongation of vertical ones. 
For instance, the pillars are not prolonged in cor¬ 
responding mouldings along the arches; the walls 
have no prominent buttresses, and are generally 
terminated by a strong horizontal tablet or cor¬ 
nice. This style, in one form or another, spread 
over Western Europe, gradually became orna¬ 
mented, as in the great cathedrals, and eventually 
gave way to the Lancet, the Decorated and the 
Perpendicular, of which numerous illustrations are 
given in this work under the proper heads. 

ROMANS (ro'manz), EPISTLE TO THE. 
Little need be said as to the genuineness of this 
Epistle; from the earliest times the evidence is 
plain and continuous that it was written by Paul. 
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But though no one has denied the Pauline origin 
of this letter generally, yet certain modern critics 
have questioned Rom. xv., xvi. and some other 
portions, nqt so much denying that they were 
written by Paul its supposing that they were sepa¬ 
rate compositions adjoined to the Epistle. It is 
not worth while to notice such theories. 

The date and place of writing may be readily 
ascertained. The apostle was then on his way to 


lie evinces much rhetorical power, and, with a 
fondness for antithesis and play upon words, he 
soars occasionally into the highest flights of elo¬ 
quent demonstration and invests his great subject 
with such a glow of divine radiance that the 
reader takes no note of the roughness of language. 
But it is not always rough; it is moulded by a 
skillful hand and made thoroughly expressive, 
while sometimes it flows on in long-drawn har- 


Jerusalem, Rom. xv. 25, and was lodging with rnony, with cadences of grandeur which no ear will 
Gaius, Rom. xvi. 23. But Gains belonged to the willingly forget. Even had not Paul been an in- 


Corinthian church, 1 Cor. i. 14; and Paul, we are 
told—having left Ephesus—“ abode three months 
in Greece” just before he proceeded to Jerusalem, 
which he hoped to reach by Pentecost, Acts xx. 
1-3, 16. Putting these notices together, and ob¬ 
serving that prior to his quitting Ephesus he had 
expressed his intention of going to Rome, Acts 
xix. 21, and that he commends to the Chris¬ 
tians there the deaconess Phoebe of Cenchrea (a 
port of Corinth), who appears to have been the 
bearer of the letter, Rom. xvi. 1, we cannot doubt 
that it was written at Corinth about the beginning 
of 58 A. D. 

The object with which the 
apostle wrote is evident from 
the Epistle itself. He had heard 
much of the Roman Christians, 

Rom. i. 8, of their faith and of 
the difficulties with which they 
were beset from the mixed cha¬ 
racter of their body and their 
peculiar position in the capital. 

Moreover, it was specially fit¬ 
ting that he, the apostle of the 
Gentiles, should have his mind 
directed to that mainly Gentile 
community and the Gentile 
population around them. Yet 
further, from the salutations 
contained in the Epistle, xvi. 

3-15, it would seem that many 
of Paul’s helpers and probably 
disciples were the most prom¬ 
inent of the Roman believers, 
and had been the instruments, 
if not of first planting the gos¬ 
pel there, yet certainly of guid¬ 
ing and adding to the converts at Rome. Yet 
again, they had never been visited by an apostle. 
For else Paul would not, according to his maxim, 
Rom. xv. 20, have been so anxious to see them. 
Spiritual gifts, therefore, for their establishment, 
Rom. i. 11, were needed. Moreover, there could 
not have been at the time a regularly-constituted 
church at Rome ; for lie does not address the 
“church,” Rom. i. 7, as he so generally does, or 
speak of “bishops and deacons,” Phil. i. 1, ap¬ 
pointed ministers, some of his expressions import¬ 
ing that there were only private communities, 
Rom. xvi. 5, 14, 15, instead of a public body. 
We may well understand, then, how necessary it 
was to lay down and enforce the great principles 
of Christian doctrine, exhibiting the relative posi¬ 
tion of Jew and Gentile, and leading them to real¬ 
ize their union in Christ, Rom. xv. 5-9. 

As to the style much cannot be here said. It is 
full and energetic. The zeal of the apostle’s cha¬ 
racter appears in his writings. He hurries on 
regardless of nicely accurate and formal expres¬ 
sion, placing in the strongest light the idea he 
wishes to illustrate, propounding and answering 
objections, and frequently involving himself in 
long parentheses, which yet he marvelously suc¬ 
ceeds in making to forward his main argument. 


spired apostle, he would have stood in a verv 
prominent rank among the mighty masters of 
speech, Rom. vii. 7-25; viii. 22-39; xi. 25-36. 

Various divisions of this Epistle have been pro¬ 
posed. Perhaps the most natural arrangement is 
to regard it as having— 

I. An introduction, Rom. i. 1-15. 

II. Doctrinal teaching, Rom. i. 16-xi. 36, com¬ 
prising the general statement that salvation to Jew 
and Gentile comes by faith, Rom. i. 16, 17. This 
proposition is proved bv showing—1. That all are 
under condemnation, Rom. i. 18-iii. 20; 2. That 
the righteousness revealed by the gospel, being of 


lied ere the world was aware of its brief reverse. 
We cannot but regret that the scope of this work 
permits but a brief review of so fascinating a sub¬ 
ject. To make our notice the more comprehen¬ 
sive, we shall place what we have to say under 
appropriate subheads. 

1. Its Origin .—Almost every intelligent school¬ 
boy is familiar with the wonderful stories that long 
passed current as the early history of Rome, and 
scarcely a study can be fraught with more lively 
interest than has long surrounded that of deter¬ 
mining just how much credit was due to the earlier 
Roman history, as recorded by the ancient Roman 
writers. The researches of modern scholars and 
critics in this field, have clearly demonstrated that 
a large proportion of the stories of the early “his¬ 
torians” is apocryphal, and falls before enlightened 
criticism. Still, however, though we may now 
safely withhold our assent from a large portion of 
what used to pass current .as the earlv history of 
Rome, we must take care not to carry this skepti¬ 
cism so far as to reject, by one sweeping sentence of 
condemnation, every portion that has come down 
to us on this head. Even allowing a considerable 


Roman Corinthian Temple, popularly called “La Maison Carree,” NiSMES.-Seo Roman Architecture. 


faith, is universal, Rom. iii. 21-v. 19; 3. The 
moral consequences of justification are exhibited, 
Rom. v. 20—viii. 39. 4. The rejection of the Jews 
is discussed, the reason of it stated, while it is 
shown not to be final, Rom. ix. 1-xi. 36. 

HI- The hortatory or practical part, Rom. xii. 1- 
xv. 13. 1. Inculcating holiness of life, Rom. xii., 

xiii.; 2. With instructions how to behave toward 
the weaker brethren, Rom. xiv. 1-xv. 13. 

IV. The conclusion. Rom. xv. 14-xvi. 27, in¬ 
cludes—1. Personal explanations, Rom. xv. 14-33; 
2. Salutations, Rom. xvi. 1-23; 3. Benediction 
and doxology, Rom. xvi. 24-27. 

ROME. The city, as the nucleus, and subse¬ 
quently the capital, of the empire, demands the 
first notice. 

I. The City of Rome is aptly styled by the 
exile of Patmos, Rev. xvii. 18, “that great city 
which reigned over the kings of the earth.” An 
eminent writer has well said “it was the most fa¬ 
mous city of antiquity,” and, unlike Alexandria, 
Antioch, Athens and other famous cities of the 
olden time, its importance has never waned since 
it first achieved distinction. It has had its ups 
and downs, indeed, but its downs have never made 
it in^gnificant, even for a short time, as it ever ral- 


degree of doubt and uncertainty to pervade the first 
records of the Roman history from the alleged 
foundation of the city to its capture by the Gauls, 
for that is a point which Livy himself does not 
scruple to concede, we must yet regard even this 
dubious period as luminous and authentic, uhen 
compared with the times which preceded the foun¬ 
dation of Rome. Few sober-minded critics, indeed, 
will be disposed to indulge in skepticism, so far as 
to imagine that everything which relates to the 
kings of Rome is fictitious and apocryphal. It ap¬ 
pears to us, that there are certain facts recorded in 
the early history of that city which rest on too 
undisputed a basis, too universal a consent of au¬ 
thorities, to be easily set aside. Where these are 
borne out by the succeeding and indubitable parts 
of the history, and exhibit a connected account of 
the growth and progress of the constitution of this 
great city, surely it would be injudicious to reject 
them, except in the case of evident contradiction 
or striking improbability. Great uncertainty ex¬ 
ists, no doubt, on many points; but, after all, it is 
more in matters of detail than of real importance, 
and especially in the relation of those petty events 
and circumstances with which Livy and Diony¬ 
sius have, perhaps without due discrimination, 
endeavored to dress up the meagre chroniclers who 
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preceded them, and to infuse some spirit into the 
dry records of the pontifical volumes. Let us re¬ 
trench, if it must be so, the gaudy decorations and 
fanciful ornaments with which these historians 
have embellished their work, but let us not, at the 
same time, overthrow the whole fabric. We may 
prune what is exuberant or decayed, and weed 
what is rank and unprofitable; but we must beware, 
in the process, of encroaching upon what is sound, 

or rooting out 
what is whole¬ 
some and nutri¬ 
tious. Though 
it be uncertain, 
with respect to 
the Iloratii and 
Curiatii, which 
belonged to 
Rome and 
which to Alba, 
we may still be¬ 
lieve that the 
latter city sank 
beneath its more 
powerful rival. 
The elder Tar- 
quin’s reign does not cease to be a historical fact 
because we hear an absurd story of an eagle un¬ 
covering his head on his arrival at the gates of 
Rome. The constitution said to have been formed 
by Servius Tullius may have been the result of 
longer experience and more practical wisdom 
than falls to the lot of a single reign ; but it was 
such a constitution as Rome did receive, and 
which it was afterward enabled to bring to a state 
of greater perfection than any ancient form of gov¬ 
ernment that we are acquainted with. Suppose 
the story of Lucretia false ; we cannot deny that 
monarchy was abolished at Rome, and made way 
for consular authority about the time that Livy 
pretends, though that historian may be wrong in 
giving Valerius Publicola and not Horatius Bar- 
batus as a colleague to Brutus. The valor of IIo- 
ratius Codes and the fortitude of Mutius Scajvola 
may be left to the admiration of schoolboys, but 
the siege of Rome by Porsenna is no idle tale in¬ 
vented for their amusement, though it should be 
proved that the consequences of that event were 
not so honorable to the Romans as Livy has 


chosen to represent them. It is a disputed point 
whether two or five tribunes of the people were 
elected at first, but does that doubt invalidate the 
fate of the secession to the Mons Saccr? Cancel 
three-fourths of the Roman victories and triumphs 
over the JEqui and Volsci; will it he less true that 
the former were nearly destroyed, the latter com¬ 
pletely subjugated? Say it was gold, and not the 
valor of her dictator and his troops, which deliv¬ 
ered Rome from the Gauls; she may surely boast 
of having lived to revenge herself on the barbarian 


foe, and of having, by a hundred triumphs, blotted 
out the stain of that transaction, and of the shame¬ 
ful rout on the banks of the Allia. In short, though 
we may sometimes pause when reading the early 
annals of Rome, and hesitate what judgment to 
form on many of the events which they record, 
there are landmarks enough to prevent us from 
straying far from our course and to lead us on 
safely to the terra Jirma of her history. But we 
have not the same assistance for tracing our way, 
nor the same guarantees to certify us that we are 
treading in the right path, when we come to ex¬ 
plore the truth of the accounts on which the origin 
of Rome and the actions of its reputed founder 
must mainly depend for their credibility. On the 
contrary, after reading all that Plutarch has said 
in the opening of his life of Romulus, and all that 
Dionysius has collected on the subject, it is impos¬ 
sible not to feel convinced that the received story 
of the foundation of Rome rests on very question¬ 
able grounds. Here it is not merely the more un¬ 
disguised appearance of fiction, or the greater fre¬ 
quency of the marvelous, which is calculated to 
awaken suspicion, but it is the inconsistency and 
improbability of the whole, as an attempt to ex¬ 


plain the first rise and progress of unquestionably 
the most interesting city of antiquity, which ought 
to startle the mind and revolt the judgment 
of the philosopher and the critic. It is not 
also because these talcs are to be traced to a 
Greek source that we would reject them, for 
we are inclined to think that the early Greek 
historians who made the antiquities of Italy 
their study—and they form a numerous class 
—were better informed about what they wrote 
and more trustworthy than perhaps they are 
generally allowed to be. The objection 
rather lies against the particular authority 
on whose testimony they seem entirely to 
depend for their support. Diodes of Pepare- 
thus, an author mentioned by no one else, is 
6aid by Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, to 
have been the first to accredit the received accounts 
of the circumstances relative to the origin of Rome, 
and it was upon his authority that Fabius Pictor, 
the earliest Roman historian, brought them into re¬ 
pute with his countrymen. Now, unless we are in¬ 
formed what peculiar sources of information were 
open to this obscure writer which were not pos¬ 
sessed by the other early historians of his nation 
to whom the name of Romulus seems to have been 
known, there can be no reason why we should give 
him the preference. It will not be enough to say 


that the approval of Fabius is a sufficient testimony 
in his favor; for as his account of the birth of their 
founder was most flattering to the vanity of the 
Romans, their partiality toward him would be 
easily accounted for, and by a natural consequence 
would tend to lower rather than raise our opinion 
of his credibility. But the most solid objection 
which can be urged against the popular account 
of the foundation of Rome by Romulus is chiefly 
grounded on the inconsistency of the circumstances 
under which that city is said to have commenced 
its political career, with the character and condi¬ 
tion which is ascribed to it immediately after. If 
it be true that Romulus was surrounded by so 
much state and dignity, and possessed not only 
the insignia of royalty, but also a force such as no 
despicable city could display, since we are told 
that he could bring into the field formidable 
armies, then we may assert confidently that Rome 
did not date its beginning from a motley assem¬ 
blage of lawless depredators and runaway slaves, 
and that its first walls held within their circuit 
something more than the lowly huts of shepherds 
or the rude palace of a village king. Nor were 
there traditions wanting to give strength to such 


an hypothesis by ascribing to this great city an 
existence anterior to that which it had afterward 
as a colony of Alba. 

But let us now proceed to the question respect¬ 
ing the real origin of Rome, and at the threshold 
we meet with a tradition which carries it back to 
the age of the Pelasgians. The Pelasgic origin of 
Rome is implied in the legend of the settlement of 
the Arcadian Evander on the Palatine Mount. 
The religion and the language of Rome sanction 
this belief. The same opinion was probably held, 
at least by the earliest of the many writers who, 
according to Dionysius, supposed it to be a Tyr¬ 
rhenian city. If any by this expression meant 
that it was Etruscan, we may oppose to this the 
well-grounded opinion that the Etrurian sway was 
not extended so far south as the lower part of the 
Tiber till about the close of the second century of 
Rome. We have, however, express testimony 
that Rome was a Siculian town. Varro informs 
us that the old annals reported that the Siculi 
were sprung from Rome; and the legend of An- 
tiochus has been preserved which derived the ap¬ 
pellation of the Siceli in (Enotria and Sicily from 
a mythic chief Sicelus, who fled from Rome, and 
was entertained by Morges, king of CEnotria. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that Sicelus is a 
personification of the nation, and that we have 
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Outline View of Ancient Rome (restored). 

1. The Capitol, with the Temple of Jupiter. 2. Palatine Hill. 3. The Comitium. 4. The Via Sucra. 5. Tho Rostra, 

or Pulpit for Public Harangues. 
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here a record of its original seat and of its subse¬ 
quent migration. And the Siceli or Siculi were a 
Pelasgian tribe. The Siceli lied from the Opici, 
and the Pelasgians of Latium were overpowered 
by the Casci, who were probably an Opican or 
Oscan tribe. Whether Rome fell into the hands 
of the conquerors we cannot be certain, but it is 
very probable. It is thus we must interpret the 
legend preserved by Plutarch that Romus, king 
of the Latins, expelled the Tyrrhenians. Such a 
conquest lyould give rise to the tradition that 
Rome was founded on a colony from Alba. Pala- 
tium, the settlement on the Palatine Hill, probably 
took its name from Palatium, a town of the Oscan 
aborigines, on the declivity of the Apennines. 


lus. It ran under three sides of the hill; the 
fourth side was occupied by the swamp just men¬ 
tioned, where it was neither needful nor possible 
to carry a wall. The ancient city, comprised with¬ 
in this outline, or possibly only the city on the 
summit of the hill, was called by Roman antiqua¬ 
ries the Square Rome.” There is reason to sup¬ 
pose that some at least of the adjacent hills were 
the seat of similar settlements. The legend of the 
twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, appears to 
have arisen from the proximity to Rome of a kin¬ 
dred town called Remoria, either on the Aventine 
or on an eminence somewhat more distant toward 
the sea. The first enlargement of Rome seems to 
have been effected by the addition of the Caelian 


Quirinal and Capitoline Hills seem to have been 
the seat of a Sabine settlement, distinct from the 
Rome on the Palatine, and in early times even 
hostile to it. The most poetical incident in the 
iegend of Romulus, the rape of the Sabine virgins, 
involves an historical meaning. It appears to 
refer to a time when the Romans did not possess 
the right of intermarriage with some neighboring 
Sabine states, and sought to extort it by force of 
arms. By the right of intermarriage ( connubium) 
is meant the mutual recognition that the children 
of parents, citizens of the two states, were entitled 
to the full rank of citizens in the state of their 
father. This right, among the ancient states of 
both Greece and Italy, was established only by 



Ihe ANCIENT City of Rome—RESTORED. —Seo tho Outline on tho opposito page. 


2. Original Site and Subsequent Growth of Home. 
—All traditions agree that the original site of 
Rome was on the Palatine, whether they ascribe 
its foundation to Evander or to Romulus. The 
steepness of the sides of the hill would be its 
natural defence; and on one quarter it was still 
further strengthened bv a swamp, which lay be¬ 
tween the hill and river, which was afterward 
drained and called the Velabrum. In the course 
of time, dwellings sprang up around the foot of the 
hill; but the Palatine must still have remained 
the citadel of the growing town, just as at Athens 
that which was the original city (polis) became 
eventually the Acropolis. These suburbs were en¬ 
closed with a line, probably a rude fortification, 
which the learning of Tacitus enabled him to 
trace, and which he calls the pomcerium of Romu- 


Ilill, which was probably occupied by a different 
tribe from the people of the Palatine. Dionysius 
speaks of Romulus as holding both the Palatine 
and the Cielinn Mount. The next addition to the 
city was the Esquiline Hill. The festival of Sep- 
timontium preserved the memory of a time when 
Rome included only Palatium, with its adjacent 
regions, Velia, Cermalus and Fagutal, the Ccelian 
Hill, and Oppius and Cispius, the two summits of 
the Esquiline. The Capitoline, Quirinal and Vim- 
inal Hills were not yet comprehended in the po- 
ma?rium ; the Aventine was always excluded from 
the hallowed boundary, even when it was substan¬ 
tially a part of the city. Thus we see that the 
notion that Rome was built on seven hills was 
fitted originally to circumstances different from 
tho|| to which it was afterward applied. The 


express treaty. A citizen might live with a 
foreign woman as his wife; but unless the inter¬ 
marriage were sanctioned by public compact, his 
children lost their paternal rank. Niebuhr has 
observed that even the poetic legend did not re¬ 
gard Rome as a genuine and lawful colony from 
Alba, otherwise it would, from the very beginning, 
have enjoyed the right of intermarriage with the 
mother city and the other Latin towns; and there 
would have been no consistency in the story of the 
want of women. In the narrative of the war with 
the Latins, Livy calls Tatius only king of the Sa¬ 
bines; but when he mentions that, at the close of 
the war. the Sabine appellation Quirites was ex¬ 
tended to the people of Romulus, he derives it 
from Cures. Dionysius has followed the annal¬ 
ists who expressly specified Cures as the seat of 
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the kingdom of Tatius. Strabo adopted the same 
tradition. Now, when we consider the exceedingly 
narrow limits within which all the other incidents 
of the early Roman traditions are confined, and 
even the historical events of the first years of the 
republic after the kingly dominion of the city was 
reduced, it seems very unlikely that Rome, in its 
infancy, could have come into collision with Cures, 
which was distant from it more than twenty miles. 
Moreover, nothing is told of the war before the 
seizure of the Capitoline Hill. This is the point 
from which all the attacks of the Sabines proceed. 
Again, after the termination of the war, we hear 
nothing of the return of Tatius to Cures. He ap- 
parentlv deserts his old dominion, and establishes 
himself and his Sabines on the Capitoline and 


advanced even to the neighborhood of Rome, and 
had established a settlement on the Quirinal and 
Capitoline Hills. Of this town the Capitoline 
must have been the citadel. It was likewise the 
seat of its religious worship; for the pontifical 
books recorded that, before the building of the 
capitol, its site was occupied by shrines and fanes 
consecrated by Tatius. Tatius we can scarcely re¬ 
gard as a more certainly historical personage than 
Romulus, though the story of his death at La- 
vinium has an historical aspect. He is only the 
personification of the tribe of the Titienses or 
Tities, who are said to have taken their name 
from him. But his people had a real existence. 
The name of their town has been lost; their own 
name was undoubtedly Quirites. This people 


names of Romans and Quirites were extended in¬ 
differently to both divisions of the citizens, and 
they were no longer distinguished as nations, but 
only as tribes of the same people, under the de¬ 
nomination of Ramnes and Titienses. 

3. The Early Roman Constitution. —We are told 
that the people of Rome were divided into three 
tribes; and besides the Ramnes and Titienses, a 
third tribe appears, who are called Luceres. That 
they were looked upon as an important element in 
the state, is manifest from the legend that Roma 
was the daughter of Italus and Luceria. As the 
distinction of the two former tribes arose from the 
difference of their national origin, so we may con¬ 
clude that the Luceres were a people of a third 
race, and united, either by confederacy or subjec- 
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Quirinal Hills. The senate of the people of 
Romulus and Tatius met in conference in the 
valley between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills; 
and as the Palatine was the proper seat of the one, 
so the Capitoline must have been that of the other. 
Cures vanishes from our sight; and though the 
union of the Romans with the Sabine people, with 
whom they had warred, endured unbroken, there 
is no trace of their possessing a wider territory 
than the district immediately adjacent to the hills 
of Rome. 

These considerations are sufficient to expose the 
inconsistency of the vulgar legend, but the testi¬ 
mony to the incorporation of a part of the Sabines 
with the Roman people is far too strong to be set 
aside. The most probable supposition is, as has 
been before stated, that the Sabines, who, in the 
early period of their national existence, extended 
themselves dow T n the left bank of the Tiber, had 


lived in close neighborhood with the Romans on 
the Palatine, but they were of different and even 
hostile races, and no intercourse subsisted between 
them. Between two petty states, so situated in 
immediate neighborhood, it is not at all improb¬ 
able that women may have been a cause of conten¬ 
tion. We can gather from the traditions that war 
took place between them, which ended at last in a 
compact by which, not only the right of intermar¬ 
riage and a community of all other rights were 
granted, but the two nations were combined into 
one. We can even trace the stages of their union. 
It appears at first to have been a federal union; 
each people had its own king and its own senate, 
and they only met to confer upon matters of com¬ 
mon interest. Afterward, one king was acknow¬ 
ledged as the common chief of the united people; 
the two senates became one body and consulted 
for the welfare of the whole state; the national 


tion, with the other two. The origin of the Titi¬ 
enses is distinctly marked; they were Sabines. 
That of the first tribe, the Ramnes, the genuine 
Romans of the Palatine, is not so clear; but it 
seems probable that they belonged to the Opican 
stock of the Latins. From these circumstances 
we might reasonably conjecture that the third 
tribe, the Luceres, were the remains of a people 
of the Pelasgian race. They are always enume¬ 
rated in the third place, as the Ramnes are in the 
first, which accords well with the idea that they 
were a conquered and subject class. But there is 
evidence that points more directly to this conclu¬ 
sion. Though the origin of the Luceres was ac¬ 
counted uncertain by the Roman historians, so 
that Livy does not venture to assign a cause for 
their name, yet it was generally supposed to be 
derived from the Etruscan Lucumo, who had 
fought with Romulus against Tatius. Now, “ Lu- 
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cumo was only a title mistaken for a proper 
name, so that nothing could be derived from it, 
even if the incidents of the legend were received 
as historical facts. Moreover, the Etruscans, in 
the infancy of Rome, had not penetrated so far to 
the south. But the story becomes clear, if we 
admit that we have here the customary confusion 
between the Etruscans and Tyrrhenians, and that 
the allies of the Ramnes of the Palatine were a 
Tyrrhenian or Pelasgian people, a portion of the 
old inhabitants of Latium. Dionysius adds a cir¬ 
cumstance to the legend which confirms this hy¬ 
pothesis. He says that Lucumo brought his Tyr¬ 
rhenians from the city Solonium. No such city is 
known to have existed, but the level tract on the 
sea-coast south of the Tiber, lying between Rome 
on the one hand and Laurentum and Lavinium on 
the other, was called the Salonian plain. This 
region Dionysius probably found mentioned in 
some annals. This would assuredly be the seat of 
the Pelasgian Latins; and in this very direction 


mitted by Tarquinius were called “Fathers of the 
Less Houses or Kins,” and the old senators, “ Fa¬ 
thers of the Greater Houses or Kins.” Such is a 
correct, although imperfect, outline of the forms 
of the primitive constitution. 

The leading feature in this outline is the posi¬ 
tion that the original population of Rome was 
composed only of the patrician order and their 
clients. Upon this statement all our authorities 
are agreed, either bv express assertion or implied 
consent. But this statement is generally accom¬ 
panied by another, arising from a false conception, 
which has obscured and embarrassed the whole 
course of early Roman history. The clients are 
supposed to have been the same with the Plebe¬ 
ians. They are conceived to have been called 
plebeians as a body, in opposition to the patrician 
body, but clients individually, in relation to their 
particular patrons. Such, at least, is the explicit 
statement of Dionysius, and of Plutarch who has 


the constitution of the commonwealth, even then 
the Comitia Curiata was exclusively patrician, and 
the plebeians had no part in it. The fact was 
that the distribution of the people into tribes and 
curice, and the still further division into gentes, or 
houses, had respect only to the original stock of 
the nation; and this original stock kept itself dis¬ 
tinct from the body of new citizens , which was added 
by conquest, or sprang up insensibly from other 
causes. The clients, inasmuch as they were at¬ 
tached to individual patricians, were attached to 
the gentes, and so may be considered, in this sense, 
as included in the greater divisions of curice and 
tribes, although it is manifest that they could not 
appear as members of the curice , when these were 
called together as the component parts of the sove¬ 
reign popular assembly. But the plebeians grew 
up as a separate body by the side of the original 
patrician citizens, and were never incorporated in 
their peculiar divisions. They were not membera 



we are expressly told that the early dominion of 
Rome extended most widely. The Tyrrhenian or 
Pelasgian origin of the Luceres may be deduced 
yet more clearly from the legend which described 
their leader as Lucerus, king of Ardea. If we 
inquire for the town or chief settlement of the 
Luceres, we shall find reason to conjecture that it 
was upon the Cadi an Hill. According to one tra¬ 
dition, Romulus was supposed to possess the Pala¬ 
tine and the Ccelian, while Tatius and his Quirites 
held the Quirinal and the Capitoline. As the 
latter hills were the seat of the second tribe, the 
Titienses, and the Palatine of the Ramnes, the first 
and genuine Romans, it seems reasonable to con¬ 
clude that the Cielian was the site of the third and 
subject tribe, the Luceres. Moreover, there is a 
tradition, though a confused one, that the Godinn 
took its name from a Tyrrhenian or Tuscan chief, 
Codius or Creles, an auxiliary of Romulus—in 
short, the Lucumo from whom the Luceres were 
supposed to deduce their appellation. 

Among the original population of the city, those 
who could show a noble or free ancestry consti¬ 
tuted the Patrician order, and to them alone be¬ 
longed a share in the government of the state. 
The rest of the people were subject to the king and 
to the body of the patricians; and each man, with 
his household, was attached, under the appellation 
of Client, to the head of some patrician family, 
whom he was bound to serve, and from whom he 
looked for protection and help. It has already 
been stated that, after the Sabine war and the union 
of the people of Romulus and Tatius, the citizens 
were distributed into three tribes, to which were 
given the names of Ramnes, Titienses and Lu¬ 
ceres; these three primitive tribes were subdi¬ 
vided into thirty curice } ten in each tribe. In the 
national assembly the people were called together 
in their curice; the votes of the householders in 
each curia were taken in the separate curice , and 
the votes of the greater number of the thirty curice 
determined the business before the assembly. This 
assembly was called the Comitia Curiata. Besides 
this popular assembly, there was a select and per¬ 
petual council, called the senate. At its first insti¬ 
tution, it was composed of a hundred chief men 
of the patrician order. Ten of these were of 
higher rank than the rest, and to one, the chief 
of all, was entrusted the care of the city whenever 
the king should be absent in war. After the com¬ 
pletion of the union with the people of Tatius, the 
senate was doubled by the addition of a hundred 
Sabines, and the first Tarquinius added a third 
hundred to the ancient number. The senators ad- 
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followed his authority; and this view of the mat¬ 
ter has been adopted without question by modern 
writers. This, however, is a positive error. The 
plebs, or commonalty, was of more recent origin; 
and the plebeians, in their civil rights, held a 
middle place between the ruling patricians and 
their dependent clients. One proof of this, and 
perhaps the strongest that can be adduced, is 
drawn from the nature of the Coniitia Curiata. 
This great national council was the most import¬ 
ant of all the institutions connected with the curice. 
At its first origin, and as long as it continued to 
have a real existence, it was composed exclusively 
of the patrician order. It cannot be thought 
strange that the clients, an inferior order of men, 
personally dependent on individuals of the patri¬ 
cian body, should not appear in the supreme 
council of the state. The great distinction which 
demands our attention is this—that the plebeians 
were still more certainly excluded from it. Even 
when the plebeian state had grown up to such 
magnitude and importance that it had its peculiar 
magistrates and was become a chief element in 


of the gentes, or of the curice, or of the three tribes, 
consequently they had no share in the Comitia 
Curiata; and this assembly, in which resided the 
supreme power of the state, was, as we have al¬ 
ready said, exclusively patrician. It is needless 
to insist upon the importance of this distinction 
to a right view of the constitution and of its suc¬ 
cessive changes, and, indeed, to a right notion of 
the whole internal history, which for more than 
two centuries is made up of the struggles of the 
patrician and plebeian orders. Yet this distinc¬ 
tion was overlooked by all the writers on Roman 
history; and they suffered themselves to be misled 
by the superficial theory of Dionysius, who repre¬ 
sented the government of Rome as thoroughly 
democratieal from the very foundation of the city, 
and conceived the public assembly to be composed 
of the whole male population of the state, with the 
exception of household slaves. 

The patrician citizens of Rome were all com¬ 
prehended in certain bodies which were called 
gentes (kins or houses). The word kin would be 
the most exact translation of gens; but as this 
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■word is nearly obsolete, except in particular 
phrases, and as the translators of Niebuhr have 
rendered gens by house , the latter term is now gen¬ 
erally adopted. The members of the same yens 
were called ycntiles. In each house were contained 
several distinct families. It is probable that these 
families were originally single households; but 
where their numbers increased they became fam¬ 
ilies in the wider acceptation of the term. From 
the etymology of the term yens, it is evident that 
a connection by birth and kindred was held to 
subsist among all the members of the same house. 
The name of the house seems always to have been 
derived from some mythic hero, and in the popu¬ 
lar belief the hero from whom the house was 
named was regarded as a common ancestor. 
Thus, the Julian house was regarded as the prog¬ 
eny of Julus, the son of iEneas, and the Valerian 
house was derived from Volesus, a Sabine warrior, 
and companion of Tatius. Even those whose su¬ 
perior information enabled them to reject these 
fabulous genealogies, adhered to the notion of an 
original connection by birth, and a fictitious and 


conventional kindred was acknowledged by the 
members of the same house. In describing this 
kindred of the gentiles as fictitious and conven¬ 
tional we do not mean to assert that in no case did 
such a connection really exist. No doubt, what 
were called houses were first formed by natural 
consanguinity. But it is probable that these nat¬ 
ural alliances had suggested an artificial arrange¬ 
ment, and that families not akin to one another 
had been distributed into houses by some legisla¬ 
tive power. This will appear certain if we shall 
be convinced of the existence of the precise nu¬ 
merical divisions which will be explained pres¬ 
ently. If it be true that originally each curia 
contained ten gentes , and each yens ten household¬ 
ers, it is obvious that this exact division must have 
been made arbitrarily. A precisely similar divis¬ 
ion existed among the ancient Athenians. The 
Eupatridai, a body which corresponds to the patri¬ 
cian order at Rome, were divided into four Phvlce, 
which correspond to the three Roman tribes; each 
Phylce into three Phratrine, which correspond to 
the curiae; and each Phratria into thirty Genea 
or houses, so that the total number of houses was 
three hundred and sixty. The Athenian houses 


were distinguished by names of a patronymic 
form which were derived from some hero or 
mythic ancestor. But notwithstanding this ficti¬ 
tious kindred, and though all the terms which 
expressed the relation were derived etymologic¬ 
ally from the notion of connection by birth, the 
authorities from which we draw our precise know¬ 
ledge of the institution directly and pointedly 
deny the reality of such a connection, and ascribe 
the origin of the Genea to an arbitrary division. 
The great bond of union among the members of a 
house was a participation in its common religious 
rites. It seems that each house had its peculiar 
solemnities, which were performed at a stated time 
and place. There can be no doubt, that at a fitting 
age the children of the yens were admitted to these 
solemnities and publicly recognized as members 
of it; just as in Attica, at the feast of Apaturia, 
Athenian citizens of the pure blood were admitted 
and registered in their hereditary phratria;. 

We have spoken of the gentes as pertaining only 
to the patricians. This is affirmed upon direct 
testimony; but in making this statement we must 


bear in mind that constructions of a similar nature 
existed among the plebeians, which had their ori¬ 
gin when the subject and municipal towns were 
independent states. The gentile connections of 
the plebeians were older than their character as 
Roman citizens. Thus, the Csecilii, though ple¬ 
beians at Rome, were patricians of Proeneste, and 
claimed as the ancestor of their house Cceculus, 
the son of Vulcan. The distinction between the 
patrician and the plebeian houses was, in the first 
place, that every patrician was a member of a 
house, while among the plebeians comparatively 
but few families could claim the honors of hered¬ 
itary nobility; and in the second place, that the 
patrician houses were constituent elements of the 
Roman state. Their existence affected the consti¬ 
tution of the great councils of the nation, the Co- 
mitia Curiata and the senate, and their internal 
laws and usages were part of the common law of 
the Roman people, while of the plebeian houses 
the state took no cognizance. The nature of the 
Roman gentes may be illustrated in some points by 
the analogy of the Gaelic clans. All who belonged 
to the gens or to the clan bore a common name. 
But as the clan contained not only the freemen or 


gentlemen of the clan, the Duinhewasals , who were 
the companions of the chief and the warriors of 
the clan, but also their dependents, to whom was 
left their scanty tillage and the keeping of the 
cattle, and who, if ever they were called to follow 
the warlike array of the clan, were imperfectly 
armed and placed in the hindmost ranks, so the 
Roman gens consisted of the freeborn patricians 
and of their clients. And our theory that, not¬ 
withstanding the conventional kindred of the gen¬ 
tiles, the gentes were really, in many cases, com¬ 
posed of families which had no natural consan¬ 
guinity, but had been arbitrarily arranged in them, 
will appear less strange when we remember that 
not only the Duinhewasals, but the meanest follow¬ 
ers of a Highland clan, claim kindred with their 
chief, although in many cases it may be shown, 
by the strictest historical evidence, that the chief 
and his blood relations are of an entirely different 
race from the rest of the clan. The clansmen are 
Gaels or Celts, while the chief is not unfrequently 
of Norman descent. 

But this brief sketch must suffice for the first 
year of years of Rome ; we must, reluctantly we ad¬ 
mit, leave fuller details to works devoted to Roman 
history and Roman archaeology, and pass on to— 

4. An Outline of its History as the capital of the 
great empire, or, we might say, the capital of the 
civilized world. At first the city had three gates, 
according to a sacred usage. Founded on the Pal¬ 
atine Hill, as we have seen, it was extended, by 
degrees, so as to take in the other six hills, at the 
foot of which ran deep valleys that, in early times, 
were in part overflowed with water, while the hill¬ 
sides were covered with trees. In the course of 
the many years during which Rome was acquiring 
to herself the empire of the world, the city under¬ 
went great, numerous and important changes. 
Under its first kings, it must have presented a very 
different aspect from what it did after it had been 
beautified by Tarquin. The destruction of the 
city by the Gauls (U. C. 365) caused a thorough 
alteration in it; nor could the troubled times which 
ensued have been favorable to its being well re¬ 
stored. It was not till riches and artistic skill 
came into the city, on the conquest of Philip of 
Macedon and Antiochus of Syria (U. C. 565), that 
there arose in Rome large handsome stone houses. 
The capture of Corinth contributed much to the 
adorning of the city, many fine specimens of art 
being transferred from thence to the abode of the 
conquerors. And so, as the power of Rome ex¬ 
tended over the world, and her chief citizens went 
into the colonies to enrich them Selves, did the 
masterpieces of Grecian art flow toward the capi¬ 
tal, together with some of the taste and skill to 
which they owed their birth. As usurpers ever 
strive to strengthen themselves in the popular 
esteem by appearing munificent in advancing the 
material interests of their realms, so Julius Caesar 
projected improvements on a grand scale, but his 
early death left the work of carrying out his plans 
to his nephew Augustus. The latter was not con¬ 
tent to stop at what his uncle had designed, but 
even went far beyond, and he it was who did most 
for embellishing the capital of the world, though 
there may be some sacrifice of truth in his boast 
that he found Rome built of brick and left it mar¬ 
ble. Subsequent emperors followed his example, 
till the place became the greatest repository of 
architectural, pictorial and sculptural skill that 
the world has ever seen—a result to which even 
Nero’s incendiarism indirectly conduced, as afford¬ 
ing an occasion for the city’s being rebuilt under 
the higher scientific influence of the times. But 
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while thus great attention was paid to matters of 
taste and ornament, the practical genius of the 
people displayed itself in public works to this day 
unrivaled. Vast cloaca;, or sewers, conveyed the 
filth of the city into the Tiber, and the aqueducts, 
resembling, as Strabo says, “ whole rivers,” left no 
house without a full supply of the first necessary of 
life. The roads and highways too were kept in 
excellent order. 

[As Paul, in custody of the centurion Julius, 
approached the city by the Appian Wav, Acts 
xxviii. 14, 15, lined on cither side with the sepul¬ 
chres of illustrious families, he would pass through 
the Porta Capena, which lay at the foot of the Cae- 
lian Hill, and was always dripping with the water 
of (he aqueduct which passed over it. The road 
then lay between the Coelian Mount on the right 
and the Palatine on the left, over the spot where 
the Arch of Titus was afterward erected, and down 
the Sacra Via, until it terminated at the Forum, 
the centre of business and politics. At the head 
of the Forum was the Milliarium 
Aureum, a pillar of bronze gilt, 
to which all the roads of the 
provinces converged. On the 
left rose the splendid buildings 
ofthe Palatine—“Caesar’s house,” 

Phil. iv. 22; and close to them 
lay the barracks of the praetorian 
guard. It was here—though, 
according to others, at the great 
praetorian camp outside the city 
wall—that Julius delivered up 
his prisoners to the praetorian 
prefect Burrus, to be detained 
until their trial before the em¬ 
peror. Some other localities— 
such as the Mamertine Prison, 
near the Forum, in which Paul 
and Peter were said to have been 
confined, and the spot on the 
Ostian Road supposed to be the 
scene of their martyrdom—are 
traditionally connected with the 
sacred history. But these tra¬ 
ditions rest on too uncertain a 
foundation to render it necessary 
to do more than mention them. 

The gardens of Nero, where St. 

Peter’s now stands, were the scene 
of the cruel sufferings of the 
Christians described by Juvenal, 
and in the Catacombs we have a monument both 
of the existence and of the faith of this Apostolic 
Church.] 

The site occupied by modern Rome is not pre¬ 
cisely the same as that which was at any period 
covered by the ancient city ; the change of locality 
being toward the north-west, the city has partially 
retired from the celebrated hills. About two-thirds 
of the area within the walls (traced by Aurelian) 
are now desolate, consisting of ruins, gardens and 
fields, with some churches, convents and other scat¬ 
tered habitations. Originally, the city was a square 
mile in circumference. In the time of Pliny, the 
walls were nearly twenty miles in circuit; now 
they are from fourteen to fifteen miles round. Its 
original gates, three in number, had increased in 
the time of the elder Plinv to thirty-seven. Mod¬ 
ern Rome has sixteen gates, some of which are, 
however, built up. Thirty-one great roads centred 
in Rome, which, issuing from the Forum, traversed 
Italy, ran through the provinces, and were termi¬ 
nated only bv the boundary of the empire. As a 
starting-point, a gilt pillar (Milliarium Aureum) 
178 


was set up by Augustus in the middle of the Fo¬ 
rum. This curious monument, from which dis¬ 
tances were reckoned, was discovered in 1823. 
Eight principal bridges led over the Tiber; of 
these three are still relics. The four districts into 
which Rome was divided in early times, Augustus 
increased to fourteen. Large open spaces were set 
apart in the city, called Campi, for assemblies of 
the people and martial exercises, as well as for 
games. Of nineteen which are mentioned, the 
Campus Martins was the principal. It was near the 
Tiber, whence it was often called Tiberius. The 
epithet Martins was derived from the plain being 
consecrated to Mars, the god of war. In the later 
ages, it was surrounded by several magnificent 
structures, and porticoes were erected under which, 
in bad weather, the citizens could go through their 
usual exercises. It was also adorned with statues 
and arches. The name of Forum was given to 
places where the people assembled for the transac¬ 
tion of business. The Forums were of two kinds— 


Palace Borghesi. 

fora venalia, “ markets ;” fora civilia, “ law courts,” 
etc. Until the time of Julius Caesar there was but 
one of the latter kind, termed by way of distinction 
Forum Romanum, or simply Forum. It lay between 
the Capitoline and Palatine Hills; it was eight 
hundred feet wide, and adorned on all sides with 
porticoes, shops and other edifices, on the erection 
of which large sums had been expended, and the 
appearance of which was very imposing, especially 
as it was much enhanced by numerous statues. In 
the centre of the Forum was the plain called the 
Curtian Lake, where Curtins is said to have cast 
himself into a chasm or gulf, which closed on him, 
and so he saved his country. On one side were the 
elevated seats, or suggestus , a sort of pulpits from 
which magistrates and orators addressed the peo¬ 
ple, usually called Rostra, because adorned with 
the beaks of ships which had been taken in a sea- 
fight from the inhabitants of Antium. Near by 
was the part of the Forum called the Comilium, 
where were held the Comitia Curiata. The cele¬ 
brated temple bearing the name of Capitol (of ! 
wliic^ there remain only a few vestiges) stood on I 


the Capitoline Hill, or Mons Tarpeius ; it was 
square in form, each side extending about two 
hundred feet, and was approached by three 
ascents. It was one of the oldest, largest and 
grandest edifices in the city. Founded by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, it was several times enlarged 
and embellished. Its gates were of brass, and it 
was adorned with costly gilding, whence it is 
termed “golden” and “glittering,” aurea, ful- 
gens. It enclosed three structures—the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus in the centre, the temple of 
Minerva on the right and the temple of Juno on 
the left. The Capitol also comprehended some 
minor temples or chapels, and the Casa Romuli, or 
cottage of Romulus, covered with straw. Near the 
ascent to the Capitol was the asylum. The Ba¬ 
ilie® also demand a word, since some of them were 
afterward turned to the purposes of Christian wor¬ 
ship. They were originally buildings of great 
splendor, being appropriated to meetings of the 
senate and to judicial purposes. Here counselors 


received their clients and bankers transacted their 
business. The earliest churches bearing the name 
of Basilicae were erected under Constantine. He 
gave his own palace on the Ccelian Hill as a site 
for a Christian temple. Next in antiquity was the 
Church of St. Peter, on the Vatican Hill, built 
A. D. 324, on the site and with the ruins of temples 
consecrated to Apollo and Mars. It stood about 
twelve centuries, at the end of which it was super¬ 
seded by the modern church bearing the same 
name. The Circi were buildings oblong in shape, 
used for public games, races and beast-fights. The 
Theatra were edifices designed for dramatic exhi¬ 
bitions; the Amphithealra (double theatres, build¬ 
ings in an oval form) served for gladiatorial shows 
and the fighting of wild animals. That which was 
erected by Vespasian and Titus, and of which there 
still exists a splendid ruin, was called the Colos¬ 
seum, from a colossal statue of Nero that stood near 
it. With an excess of luxury, perfumed liquids 
were conveyed in secret tubes round these immense 
structures, and diffused over the spectators, some¬ 
times from the statues which adorned the interior. 
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In the arena which formed the centre of the amphi¬ 
theatres the early Christians often endured mar¬ 
tyrdom by being exposed to ravenous beasts. 

5. Population in the Time of Nero. —This has 
been variously estimated, as low as five hundred 
and sixty-two thousand and as high as eight mil¬ 
lions. The truth probably lies between the two. 
The free population, including the populace, the 
aristocracy, the aliens and the soldiers, cannot 
have been much less than one million two hun¬ 
dred thousand; and if to these we add at least 
eight hundred thousand slaves, it will make a 
total of upward of two millions. The moral 
state of this vast assemblage of human beings 
was as bad as can be conceived. There was no 
industrial middle class, all handicraft employ¬ 
ments being deemed unworthy of free citizens. 
Trade, manufactures and arts were in the hands 
of slaves. A pauper population subsisted on 
state gratuities, and passed their time at the 
games and gladiatorial contests. The portentous 
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luxury of the wealthier classes rendered the pov¬ 
erty of the rest more conspicuous by the con¬ 
trast. All the vices of all nations, as the sat¬ 
irist (Juvenal) complained, flowed into impe¬ 
rial Rome as a common sink; and the descrip¬ 
tion which he has left of its morals justifies the 
remark. 

No insignificant part of the population con¬ 
sisted of the Jews. The nucleus of this commu¬ 
nity consisted of the captives brought by Pom- 
pey after his campaign in Judiea, and the con¬ 
nection of the Romans with Palestine caused 
Jews to settle at Rome in considerable numbers. 
On one occasion, in the reign of Tiberius, when 
the Jews were banished from the city by the 
emperor for the misconduct of some members of 
their body, not fewer than four thousand enlisted 
in the Roman army , which was then stationed 
in Sardinia. These appear to have been emanci¬ 
pated descendants of those Jews whom Pompey 
had taken prisoners in Judcea and brought cap¬ 
tive to Rome. From Philo, also, it appears that 
the Jews in Rome were allowed the free use of 


their national worship, and generally the ob¬ 
servance of their ancestral customs. Then, as 
now, the Jews lived in a part of the city appro¬ 
priated to themselves, where, with a zeal for which 
the nation had been some time distinguished, they 
applied themselves with success to proselytizing. 
They appear, however, to have been a restless 
colony ; for when, after their expulsion under Ti¬ 
berius, numbers had returned to Rome, they were 
again expelled from the city by Claudius. The 
Roman biographer does not give the date of this 
event, but Orosius mentions the ninth year of that 
emperor’s reign—A. D. 50. The precise occasion 
of this expulsion history does not afford us the 
means of determining. The words of Suetonius 
are, “ Judoeos, impulsore Chresto, assidue tumul- 
tuantes, Roma expulit ”—“ He expelled from Rome 
the Jews continually raising disturbances under 
the impulse of Ch rest us.” The cause here assigned 
for their expulsion is that they raised disturb¬ 
ances—an allegation which, at first view, does not 
seem to point to a religious, still less to a Chris¬ 
tian, influence. And yet we must remember 
that the words bear the coloring of the mind 
of a heathen historian, who might easily be led 
to regard activity for the diffusion of Christian 
truth, and the debates to which that activity 
necessarily led, as a noxious disturbance of the 
peace of society. The Epicurean view of life 
could scarcely avoid describing religious agita¬ 
tions by terms ordinarily appropriated to mar¬ 
tial pursuits. It must equally be borne in 
mind, that the diffusion of the gospel in Rome 
—then the very centre and citadel of idolatry— 
was no holiday task, but would call forth on the 
part of the disciples all the fiery energy of the 
Jewish character, and on the part of the pa¬ 
gans all the vehemence of passion which ensues 
from pride, arrogance and hatred. Had the 
ordinary name of our Lord heen employed by 
Suetonius, we should have found little difficulty 
in understanding the words as intended to be 
applied to Jewish Christians. But the biogra¬ 
pher uses the word Chrestus. The us is a mere 
Latin termination, but what are we to make 
of the root of the word, Chrest for Christ ? Yet 
the change is in only one vowel, and Chrest 
might easily be used for Christ by a pagan 
writer. A slight difference in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word, as vocalized by a Roman 
and a Jew, would easily cause the error. And 
we know that the Romans often did make 
the mispronunciation, calling Christ Chrest. The 
point is important, and we therefore give a few de¬ 
tails, the rather that Lardner has, under Claudius, 
left the question undetermined. Now, in Tacitus 
Jesus is unquestionably called Chrest (“quos per 
flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. 
Auctor nominis ejusChrestus”) in a passage where 
his followers are termed Christians. Lucian, too, 
in his Philopafris, so designates our Lord, playing 
on the word Chrestos, which, in Greek, signifies 
“good.” These are his words: “Since a Chrest (a 
good man) is found among the Gentiles also.” And 
Tertullian treats the difference as a case of ignorant 
mispronunciation. The mistake may have been 
the more readily introduced from the fact that, 
while Christ was a foreign word, Chrest was cus¬ 
tomary ; lips, therefore, that had been used to 
Chrest would rather continue the sound than change 
the vocalization. The term Chrest occurs in in¬ 
scriptions, and epigrams in which the name appears 
may be found in Martial. In the same author a 
diminutive from the word—namely, Chrestillus— 
may be found. The word assumed also a fem- 


! inine form, Chresta, as found in an ancient 
inscription: 

“ Hoc, virtus, futiquo docus et nmabilo nomcn, 

Doto pudicitioc, cclebrutu laboribus actis 

Vitas, Chrtsta jacetcondita mine tumulo.” 

There can, therefore, be little risk in asserting 
that Suetonius intended to indicate Jesus Christ 
by Chrestus; and we have already seen that the 
terms which he employs to describe the cause of 
the expulsion, though peculiar, are not irrecon¬ 
cilable with a reference on the part of the writer 
to Christians. The terms which Suetonius em¬ 
ploys are accounted for, though they may not be 
altogether justified, by those passages in the Acts 
of the Apostles in which the collision between 
the Jews who had become Christians and those 
who adhered to the national faith is found to have 
occasioned serious disturbances. This interpreta¬ 
tion is confirmed by the fact that a Christian 
church, consisting of Jews, proselytes and pagan 
Romans, had at an early period been formed in 
Rome, as is evident from the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans, which Christian community must 
have been in existence a long time when Paul 
wrote (about A.D. 59) that Epistle, see Rom. i. 8- 
13; and there is ground of opinion that the foun¬ 
dations of the church in Rome may have been 
laid even during the lifetime of our Lord. It is 
also worthy of notice that Luko, in the book of 
Acts, cli. xviii. 2, when speaking of the decree of 
Claudius-as a banishment of all the Jews from 
Rome, adverts to the fact as a reason why two 
Christians, Aquila and Priscilla, whom we know, 
Rom. xvi. 3, to have been members of the Roman 
church, had lately come from Italy; these the 
apostle found on his arrival at Corinth, A.D. 51. 
Both Suetonius and Luke, in mentioning the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews, seem to have used the official 
term employed in the decree; the Jews were 
known to the Roman magistrate; and Christians, 
as being at first Jewish converts, would be con¬ 
founded under the general name of Jews; but that 
the Christians, as well as the Jews strictly so 
called, were banished by Claudius appears certain 
from the book of Acts, and, independently of this 
evidence, seems very probable from the other 
authorities of which mention has been made. 

6. The Early Church at Rome. —The question, 
Who founded the church at Rome? is one of 
some interest as between Catholic and Protestant. 
The former assigns the honor to Peter, and on 
this grounds an argument in favor of the claims 
of the Papacy. There is, however, but little 
reason for believing that Peter was ever even so 
much as within the walls of Rome; and if he were 
ever there, it is almost incontrovertible that it 
was in his old age and near the time of his 
death. But we have no intention of entering 
here on that disputed point, and content ourselves 
with referring the reader to the article Peter. 

7. Symbolic Name—'Rome, as being their tyran¬ 
nical mistress, was an object of special hatred to 
the Jews, who therefore denominated her by the 
name of Babylon—the state in whose dominions 
they had endured a long and heavy servitude. 
Accordingly, Rome, under the name of Babylon, 
is set forth in the Apocalypse, ch. xiv. 8; xvi. 
19; xvii. 5; xviii. 2, as the centre and represent¬ 
ative of heathenism, while Jerusalem appears as 
the symbol of Judaism. In ch. xvii. 9, allusion 
is clearly made to the Septicollis, the seven- 
hilled city—“seven mountains on which the wo¬ 
man sitteth.” The description of this woman, in 

( whom the profligacy of Rome is vividly person¬ 
ified, may be seen in ch. xvii. of the Revelation. 
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In ch. xiii., Rome is pictured as a huge unnatural 
beast, whose name, or number, “ is the number of 
a man, and his number is ,” not improbably 
AarZrof, Latin, Roman. This beast has been most 


of salvation, must be an adversary of the cross of 
Christ; of this character we consider every princi¬ 
ple of self-righteousness.” 

8. The Rome of To-Day .—We come now to the 


variously interpreted. The several theories serve most difficult portion of our sketch of Rome—the 
scarcely more than to display the ingenuity or attempt to picture it as it is seen now. Indeed, to 
the bigotry of their originators and to destroy delineate it in its present aspect, to do justice to 
each other. Munster thinks there is a reference the details, so that the reader may form a fair es- 
to the secret name of Rome, the disclosure of timate of its grandeur as a city of the past and 
which, it was thought, would be destructive to present, is not only difficult—it is impossible, 
the state. Pliny’s words occur in the midst of a However, we must do the best that we can, and 
long and picturesque account of Italy. Coming recommend those who can to go and see it for 
in the course of it to speak of Rome, he says, themselves. As an aid to our sketch of the city, 
“ The uttering of whose other name is accounted we have had engraved two superior illustrations 
impious; and when it had been spoken by Vale- which appear on this page and page 1421, be- 
rius Soranus, who immediately suffered the pen- I sides numerous engravings of the more important 
alty, it was blotted out 
with a faith no less ex¬ 
cellent than beneficial.” 

He then proceeds to 
speak of the rites ob¬ 
served on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary in connection with 
this belief, in honor of 
Diva Angerona, whose 
image appeared with her 
mouth bound and sealed 
up. This mystic name 
tradition reports to have 
been Valencia. 

The most recent view 
of the name of the beast, 
from the pen of a Chris¬ 
tian writer, we find in 
“ Hyponoia, or Thoughts 
on a Spiritual Under¬ 
standing of the Apoca¬ 
lypse.” “ The number 
in question (666) is ex¬ 
pressed in Greek by three 
letters of the alphabet: 

X, six hundred ; £. sixty; 
or, six. Let us suppose 
these letters to be the 
initials of certain names, 
as it was common with 
the ancients in their in¬ 
scriptions upon coins, 
medals, monuments, etc., 
to indicate names of dis- 
tinguished characters by 
initial letters, and some¬ 
times by an additional 
letter, where the initial 
might be considered in¬ 
sufficient, as C. Caius, Cn. 

Cneus. TheGreek letters (ch ) is the initial of Xpiardq 
(Christ ); the letter £ (x) is the initial of gvXnv ( xylon ), 

“ wood,” or “ tree,” sometimes figuratively put in 
the New Testament for the cross, and in the Reve¬ 
lation applied to the tree of life, the spiritual cross. 

The last letter a is equivalent to a and r; but 
whether an s or an st , it is the initial of the word 
Sataiias, Satan, or the adversary. Taking the two 
first names in the genitive, and the last in the nom¬ 
inative, we have the following appellation, name, 
or title: Xpiarov fvXov aaravac, “ the adversarv 
of the cross of Christ,” a character correspond¬ 
ing with that of certain enemies of the truth de¬ 
scribed by Paul, Phil. iii. 19. The spiritual 
hyponoia, or underthought, embodied in this the 
author thus states: “Any doctrine tending to rep¬ 
resent the intervention of a divine propitiation as 
unnecessary, or militating with a belief and trust 
in the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus as the only hope 


the Campus Martins. Within this flat, and on a 
declivity which stretches irregularly along its east 
side and rises with some abruptness from it, the 
far greater part of modern Rome is situated. The 
only other portions of any extent are situated on 
the opposite side of the river, consisting chiefly 
of a suburb called Trastevere [beyond the Tiber], 
extending over the upper part of the lower bend 
facing the west, and thence north-north-west in a 
narrow belt along the right bank; and of the 
Borgo, commencing a little beyond the north con¬ 
vexity and forming a most important part of the 
city, since it is terminated on the east, close to the 
river, by the Castle of St. Angelo, and on the west 
by the vast and magnificent pile of St. Peter’s. 
Of the seven hills of ancient Rome, all of them 
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Modern Rome from the Banks of tiie Tirer. 


edifices, some of which appear in this article and 
others at articles under specific titles, as, for ex¬ 
ample, at the article Agrippa will be found a 
fine engraving of the temple of Agrippa; at that 
on the Colosseum, four views of the magnificent 
ruins; at that on the Forum, an excellent view 
thereof; at that on the Pantheon, a view of the 
exterior and one of the interior of that magnificent 
structure; and so, at other articles connected with 
Rome and her history, appropriate illustrations 
will be found, not only ornamental but exceedingly 
helpful. 

The Tiber, in coming from the north, makes 
two very remarkable bends of nearly equal dimen¬ 
sions, forming a figure closely resembling that of 
the letter S. The upper bend, which of course 
has its concavity toward the east, encloses a large 
alluvial flat little raised above the level of the 
>tr^n, and well known by the ancient name of 


situated on the left bank of the Tiber, only three 
properly lie within the limits of the modern city. 
They form part of the declivity or ridge already 
mentioned as bounding the Campus Martius. 
Their names are the Quirinal, the Viminal and 
the Capitol. The first occupies the west edge of 
the declivity, nearly opposite to the centre of 
the Campus Martius, the second is immediately to 
the east of it and the third to the south-west, where 
it projects forward as if to meet the river while 
winding east to form its second large bend. The 
other four hills are the Esquiline, the easternmost 
of all; and south-east of the Yiminal, the Ccelian, 
also considerably east, but south of the Esquiline; 
the Aventine, which is the southernmost of all, and 
almost close to the river; and the Palatine, which 
has an intermediate position, forming a kind of 
central nucleus between the Capitol on the north¬ 
west, the Cielian on the east, and the Aventine on 
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the south-west. These four hills and the spaces 
within and around them, covering a large extent 
of ground to the south and east of the present city, 
have no human habitations except a few solitary 
convents and villas no longer tenanted, and are 
occupied for the most part by gardens and vine¬ 
yards. In ancient times, however, they stood in 
the very heart of the city, and hence are still the 
sites of some of its noblest ruins. None of the 
hills have much elevation, and most of them are 
approached by easy ascents. The Esquiline, which 
is the loftiest, has a height of two hundred and 
eighteen feet, and can only be considered as an 
elevated flat. The Palatine, one hundred and sev¬ 
enty feet, appears originally to have had precip¬ 
itous edges, but they have either been leveled 
down or are buried up by rubbish. The Capitol, 
though the lowest of all—only from one hundred 


ture, though comparatively little of it can now be 
traced. The walls on the right bank are much 
more recent, and form two separate enclosures, a 
transverse wall, immediately south of the Borgo, 
separating it from the suburb of Trastevere, and 
converting it, with its Castle of St. Angelo, into a 
kind of isolated citadel. 

The river, between the points where the walls 
on its left bank commence and terminate, has a 
length, including windings, of rather more than 
three miles, a minimum breadth of two hun¬ 
dred feet, and a maximum of not more than 
four hundred feet, and a deep and rapid current 
rolling along a considerable volume of water 
deeply tinged with yellow mud. The quays, 
which, in several other cities similarly situated, 
constitute their greatest ornaments and furnish 
their finest promenades, are here altogether want- 
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and fifty feet to one hundred and sixty feet—is, 
from its abrupt face and well-marked outline, the 
most conspicuous. The right bank of the Tiber 
has also its alluvial flat, bounded by hills, espe¬ 
cially the Janiculum immediately on the west and 
the Vatican considerably to the north-west. All 
these hills on both banks, and a considerable ad¬ 
ditional space, though only partially built upon, 
may be said with truth to be included in the city, 
since they are all enclosed by its existing walls. 
These, built of brick, with occasional patches of 
stone-work, and crested with numerous towers, 
have an average height of about fifty feet, are 
pierced by sixteen gates, of which four are closed 
up, and form a very irregular polygon, with a 
perimeter of nearly fifteen miles. Of these, twelve 
miles are on the east or left, and of course only 
three miles on the right bank. The walls on the 
left bank are ancient, and following the same line 
as that traced by Aurelian, A. D. 271, must in 


ing. Many parts of the banks are even unpro¬ 
vided with protecting walls; and hence, as the 
flats along the banks are low, and the level of the 
water above the sea is only from thirty-five feet to 
forty feet, whenever from any cause, as a continu¬ 
ance of strong westerly breezes, the current is re¬ 
tarded, inundation to a greater or less extent inev¬ 
itably ensues. In ancient Rome the communica¬ 
tion between the opposite banks was maintained 
by eight bridges. Vestiges of all of them can 
still be traced, but only four are now entire and 
in use. 

The engraving of Modern Rome from the 
Banks of the Tiber is fine. Stretching across 
the river is the Bridge of St. Angelo, not in itself 
an imposing structure, but of vast historic interest. 
To the right is the Castle of St. Angelo, and be¬ 
yond the bridge a mass of palatial residences, 
above which rises the dome of the noble St. Peter’s. 
Between this and the castle is seen the Vatican. 


many parts be identical with the original struc- , The bridge, except the parapets and a small arch 


at the end nearest the castle, is of ancient con¬ 
struction, having been built by the emperor 
Hadrian about A. D. 130; and it was originally 
called Pons JElius. In 1450, Pope Nicholas V. 
completely restored the masonry; about 1520, 
Clement VII. decorated it with some statues; and 
in 1660, Bernini, by order of Clement IX., added 
two others and the parapet; Bernini’s figures are 
the two angels, the one bearing the Crown of 
Thorns, the other the Inscription on the Cross. 
Hadrian constructed the bridge to reach, the more 
readily from the opposite side, his Mausoleum, 
now the Castle of St. Angelo, which is a circular 
tower, one hundred and eighty-eight feet in diam¬ 
eter, placed on a quadrilateral basement, each side 
of which measures two hundred and fifty-three 
feet; originally this edifice was highly decorated, 
according to Procopius, who, writing in the sixth 
century, speaks of it as built of Parian mar¬ 
ble, and adorned with statues of men and 
horses of the same material; no vestiges of 
these works remain. In the fifth or sixth 
century of the Christian era, it is stated to 
have been converted into a fortress, though 
the decorations were preserved intact until, at 
the latter invasions by the Goths, the Ro¬ 
mans, besieged in the castle, hurled down 
the statues on the heads of their enemies. Its 
utility as a fortress being gone under the 
modern system of warfare, it has come to be 
used almost exclusively as a state prison. 

At a considerable distance below, is the 
ancient Pons Janiculanus, now Ponte Sisto, 
because rebuilt by the fourth pope of that 
name, in 1474. It has four arches. The 
other two bridges are about half a mile lower 
down, where the stream is divided into two 
channels by the island San Bartolomeo, an¬ 
ciently Insula Tiburina. The bridge from 
the left bank to the island, called the Ponte 
di Quattro Capi, from a four-headed Janus 
which stood near it, is the ancient Pons Fab- 
ricius, and retains a good deal of its original 
structure; it consists of two large arches, 
with a smaller one between them for a larger 
escape of water in case of floods. The other 
bridge, properly only a continuation of the 
one just described, is the ancient Pons Ces- 
tius or Gratianus, and now bears the name 
of the island which it connects with the right 
bank; it has a large central arch and two 
smaller side ones. 

The open gates, twelve in number, as already 
mentioned, are only deserving of a passing no¬ 
tice. The finest, the Porta Maggiore, situated near 
the south-east corner of the walls, and leading, by 
one of the three streets which meet in front of it, to 
Frascati, consists of a noble arch of travertine; the 
Porta San Sebastiano, the southernmost of all, con¬ 
sists of two fine semicircular brick towers resting 
on foundations of solid marble; the Porta San 
Giovanni, occupying an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the two already mentioned, possesses less 
architectural merit, but forms a much more im¬ 
portant thoroughfare than either, because the high 
road to Naples by the Pontine Marshes passes out 
of it; the Porta San Paolo, in the south-west, is 
considered the most picturesque of alL the modern 
gates. Returning again to the east side, we have 
to the north of Porta Maggiore in turn the Porta 
San Lorenza, formed of two ancient towers; on 
the north-east the Porta Pio, rebuilt in 1564, on 
the site of the ancient Porta Nomentana, from the 
designs of Michael Angelo; and on the north, at 
a short distance from the left bank of the river, 
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one of the finest of all the gates, 
and by far the most frequented, 
the Porta del Popolo, built by 
Vignola in 1561, from Michael 
Angelo’s designs, and consisting 
of four Doric columns, with 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
by Mocchi, in the intervals be¬ 
tween them. This gate, leading 
out to Florence, is that by which 
visitors from the north usually 
enter the city, and is perhaps 
the best point from which to 
commence, either in describing it 
or forming a practical acquaint¬ 
ance with it. It may be proper, 
however, before proceeding to a 
particular description of the inte¬ 
rior, to premise that the whole 
space within the walls is divided 
into fourteen rioni, or districts. 

Of these only two, Trastevere and 
the Borgo, or Citta Leonina, as 
it is sometimes called, are on the 
right bank of the Tiber. The 
twelve on the left bank are ar¬ 
ranged, not according to the space 
which they cover, but the density 
of the population they contain, 
and probably also according to 
certain local peculiarities. Hence, 
the extensive tracts on the east 
and south, because nearly without 
inhabitants, are wholly included 
in three districts, while nine are 
allotted to the more limited, but 
more densely peopled, portions of 
the city situated to the north and 
west of the Capitol. 

When Rome is entered from 
the north, by the Porta del Popolo, 
it is seen under the most advan¬ 
tageous circumstances, and pro¬ 
duces a more favorable impres¬ 
sion than a closer inspection is 
found to justify. Immediately 
within the gate, is the spacious 
though irregular Piazza del Po¬ 
polo, with a fine Egyptian obelisk 
in its centre, and two handsome 
churches in front, standing so far 
apart from each other and from 
the adjoining buildings as to leave 
room for the divergence of three 
principal streets, one in the cen¬ 
tre, between the churches, pro¬ 
ceeding almost due south, while 
the other two slant off on either 
side, to the south-east on the left i 
hand and the south-west on the 
right. The central street is called 
the Corso, from the horse-races 
which take place in it during the 
Carnival. This street, the finest 
of which .Rome can boast, is 
about fifty feet wide, and stretches 
for a mile, in a direct line, to its 
termination in the Piazza di Ve- — 
nezia, near the north foot of the 
Capitol. It is lined with splendid palaces, and at 
all times, but more especially on holidays, when its 
centre is thronged with carriages and its side-pave¬ 
ments with pedestrians, presents at once a very ani¬ 
mated and a very imposingappearance. The diverg¬ 
ing street on the left, above referred to, is the Via 
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Babuino. It proceeds first directly to the Piazza i 
di Spagna, and thence to the Quirinal. It is of 
tolerable width and considerable length, and con- 1 
tains a large number of handsome edifices. The 
whole of the city to the east of this street, and in 
the trigflgular space included between it and the 


Corso, being situated on the high ground above the 
Campus Martins, is well aired and healthy, and is 
usually selected for residence by foreign visitors. 
The number of private palaces and elegant man¬ 
sions which it contains also justifies its claim to be 
regarded as the aristocratic quarter. The other 
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diverging street, on the right of the Piazza del 
Popolo, is the Via Ripetta. It pursues a course 
nearly parallel, and in parts almost close to the 
river, and, though neither so elevated in its site 
nor so aristocratic in its appearance as the Corso 
and Via Babuino, is decidedly handsome. Several 


at night by the police. It is allotted to the Jews, 
and contains their synagogue, council hall and 
public schools. 

Rome cannot boast of many squares of much 
merit, though not a few of them are remarkable 
for the obelisks and fountains which they contain. 



The Colosseum. 



other streets intersecting those already noticed, 
more especially the Strada di Porta Pia, stretch¬ 
ing west for nearly a mile from the gate of that 
name, and another, following nearly the same di¬ 
rection, under the successive names of Via Sistina, 
Via Felice and Via del Quattre Fontane, are both 
well built and of importance as great leading thor¬ 
oughfares; but after due allowance is made for 
these, it must still he admitted that Rome, taken 
as a whole, is not well built. The streets are gen¬ 
erally narrow and ill paved with small stones of 
lava; not one of them, except the Corso, has side- 
pavement; and though they are generally well 
drained by a system of sewerage founded chiefly 
on the ancient cloaca?, many of them are extreme¬ 
ly dirty. This is particularly the case in the rione 
(district) San Eustachio, in the heart of the Cam¬ 
pus Martins, and filled with streets of shops and 


The Pantheon. 

manufactories; in the rione Ponte, enclosing the 
angle formed by the bend of the Tiber below San 
Angelo; and in the rione San Angelo in Pesche- 
ria, in the vicinity of the Capitol, and opposite to 
the island of Bartolomeo. Chiefly in this rionc } 
but partly also in that of Regda, adjoining, is a 
very dirty quarter, called Ghetto, surrounded by 
walls and entered by two gates, which are locked 


The Piazza del Popolo, with the fine obelisk in its 
centre, has been already noticed. The latter, of 
red granite, broken into three pieces and covered 
with hieroglyphics, once stood before the Temple 
of the Sun, at Heliopolis, in Egypt; its entire 
height, including base and ornaments, is about one 
hundred and sixteen feet. The Piazza Navona, 
occupying the site of Hie ancient Circus Agonalis, 
and still retaining its shape, is about two hundred 
and eighty yards in diameter, and is sometimes 
used for chariot-races. It is adorned with three 
fountains, one at each extremity and the third in 
the centre. The last consists of an immense cir¬ 
cular basin, seventy-three feet in diameter, and an 
ancient obelisk of red granite based on a central 
mass of rock, to which four figures, representing 
four river gods, but utterly destitute of merit, are 
chained. The Piazza di Spagna takes its name 
from a fountain within 
it which has the form 
of a boat, but possesses 
little merit. A more 
remarkable ornament 
of this piazza is a mag¬ 
nificent staircase of 
travertine leading to the 
church of La Trinita 
de Monte, conspicuous¬ 
ly seated on an emi¬ 
nence above it. The 
Piazza del Pasquino, so 
called from an ancient 
mutilated fragment 
which now bears the 
name of Pasquin’s 
statue, has less merit 
than fame, being the 
spot where the Romans, 
excluded of all means 
of expressing thei r opin¬ 
ions through the press, have long been accustomed 
to give utterance to them by means of placards. 
These, though often coarse, are seldom deficient in 
wit or keen satire, and have hence acquired so 
much celebrity that the term pasquinade has be¬ 
come worldwide. Larger spaces for amusement 
or exercise have been formed only in a few spots. 
One of the finest, but least frequented, is the gar¬ 


den of the Vatican, situated on the right bank, on 
the hill, and adjoining the celebrated palace of the 
name. A much more frequented spot is a public 
garden at the opposite extremity, occupying the 
high ground east of the Piazza del Popolo and 
commanding extensive villas. In the same local¬ 
ity, but at a short distance without the walls, the 
gardens of the Villa Borghesi, forming a finely- 
planted and richly-decorated park of three miles 
in circuit, though private property, having been 
thrown open by the liberality of the proprietor, 
forms the true public park of Rome, and is the 
favorite resort of all classes, often exhibiting a 
very gay and animated scene. 

The most remarkable edifices divide themselves 
into two classes, the ancient and the modern. In 
several respects the former might claim prece¬ 
dence; but as most of them are only remains not 
in actual use, it accords more with our present 
article to begin with the latter. 

(a.) Ecclesiastical Edifices .—Of these, the churches 
alone exceed three hundred. Many are, of course, 
very insignificant, but after deducting these, there 
remain far more than can be noticed within the 
limits of this article with the fullness which their 
magnificence or historical associations may seem 
to require. Selecting only those which it is im¬ 
possible to omit, we naturally turn at once to St. 
Peter’s. This Basilica, which has justly been 
pronounced by far the most magnificent which 
has yet reared its head in Christendom, stands 
on the right bank of the Tiber, near the western 
extremity of the Borgo, on one of the worst sites 
which could possibly have been chosen, a hollow 
space between the Janiculum and the Vatican, 
and so concealed by them and a ridge behind 
which connects them that the church, on three 
of its sides, up to the height of the nave, is vir¬ 
tually concealed, and is not seen to advantage 
from any commanding point, either within or 
without the walls. It is approached through a 
piazza, the buildings along which are admirably 
concealed by a superb colonnade, forming two 
semicircular porticoes, and consisting of two hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four columns, with an entabla¬ 
ture on which one hundred and ninety-two stat¬ 
ues of saints, each eleven feet in height, stand 
sentinel. The main body of the building consists 
of a Greek cross, with a dome of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions, rising from its centre, and borne up by four 
colossal piers. On this dome in particular Michael 
Angelo has displayed the wonders of his genius, 
and produced a work which impresses the be¬ 
holder with a feeling of the sublime, akin to that 
with which the grander scenes of nature are be¬ 
held. The fayade, not the work of the same great 
mind, but of an artist whom Forsyth stigmatizes 
as a wretched plasterer from Como, is not in har¬ 
mony with the other parts of the structure. Though 
too low, and otherwise defective, it is made to 
come forward so prominently as to conceal the 
dome, which accordingly cannot be seen from 
any part of the piazza in its full proportions. 
This defect, however, is fully overcome when the 
interior is entered, and a scene solemn, grand, 
rich and harmonious, almost beyond conception, 
bursts upon the view. The extreme lengths with¬ 
in the walls are six hundred and seven feet in 
the central body, and four hundred and forty-five 
feet in the transepts; the height from the pave¬ 
ment to the cross is four hundred and fifty-eight 
feet. Owing to these immense proportions, ob¬ 
jects within the area lose somewhat of their 
effect by contrast, and appear comparatively di¬ 
minutive. Thus the Baldacchino, a splendid 
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bronze canopy over the high altar, and immedi¬ 
ately under the dome, though one hundred and 
twenty feet high, appears not more than thirty 
feet; and the chair of St. Peter, behind the altar, 
seems scarcely to rise from the pavement, though 
seventy feet above it. The same effect is per¬ 
haps still more strikingly manifested in regard 
to the magnificent mosaic paintings on the inte¬ 
rior of the great dome, which, seen from below, 
are so much diminished that the pen in the hand 
of the prophet in one of the lower compartments, 
seen from below, seems to be less than eighteen 
inches in length, though in reality six feet. To 
those who know St. Paul’s at London, an idea 
of the vastness of St. Peter’s may be given by 


tion. Among the other remarkable churches of 
Rome, though they all suffer by the overshadow¬ 
ing of St. Peter’s, are: St. John Lateran (see Ba¬ 
silica, and engraving on page 289), on an iso¬ 
lated spot near the southern wall of the city. 
Owing to the numerous restorations and capri¬ 
cious changes to which the original structure has 
been subjected, its unity has been destroyed; but 
its fa 9 ade, composed of four large columns and 
six pilasters, sustaining a massive entablature 
and balustrade, on which are colossal statues of 
our Saviour and ten saints, is considered a fine 
specimen of the architecture of the last century; 
wJiile its Corsini Chapel, on which elaborate or¬ 
naments and gildings, columns of precious mar- 


interest may be seen, in a most beautiful Corinthian 
column of white marble, forty-seven feet high, 
exclusive of the base and capital. It formed 
part of the splendid Basilica of Constantine, but 
is believed to belong to a much earlier and bet¬ 
ter period of art. A bronze statue of the Virgin 
on its top has given it the name of the Colonna 
della \ ergine. San Croce in Gerusalemrae, the 
fourth of the Roman basilicas, takes its name 
from its supposed possession of a portion of the 
true cross and a quantity of earth which was 
brought from Jerusalem and mixed with its foun¬ 
dation. It is richer in relics than in architectural 
merit, but possesses some fine columns of Egyptian 
granite, and is not without historical interest as 



mentioning that the floor of the former has an 
area of only two acres and that of the latter of 
five acres. The cost of erection is still more 
disproportioned. That of St. Paul’s was not more 
than seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds; 
that of St. Peter’s, including its monuments and 
embellishments, is estimated at from twelve to 
sixteen millions. Here, however, other consider¬ 
ations enter, and place St. Peter’s in a less favor¬ 
able light. The immense sums lavished upon it 
were in too many instances the hard-won earn¬ 
ings of the industrious poor, enticed away from 
them by the chicanery of indulgences—a chica¬ 
nery so reckless and palpable as at last to have 
roused the general indignation of the better part 
of the Christian world, and thus made the com¬ 
pletion of this wonderful temple not merely a 
precursor, but a cause, of the glorious Reforma- I 


St. Peter’s, Rome. 

ble, bas-reliefs, and even gems, have been lavished 
with the greatest profusion, is without a parallel. 
This church, which furnishes one of what are 
considered the great sights of Rome, in the bene¬ 
diction of the people by the pope on Ascension 
day from one of its balconies, is remarkable as 
the spot where the five councils which bear its 
name have been held. Santa Maria Maggiore 
(see engraving on page 2S8), which ranks third 
among the basilicas, is supposed to occupy the 
site of a temple of Juno Lucina, and to have de¬ 
rived from it the thirty-six Ionic pillars of white 
marble which support its central nave; its inte¬ 
rior, adorned with these pillars, and enriched 
with tasteful and costly decorations, is one of the 
j finest of its class in existence; but its exterior, 
though provided with two ostentatious fa 9 ades, is 
*>f ti|tle merit. In front of it, a monument of greater 


the church in which the popes used annually to 
consecrate the celebrated Golden Rose, and by the 
presentation of which to the great Elector of Sax¬ 
ony it was once vainly hoped to entice him away 
from the cause of the Reformation. Among the 
parish churches may be specified Santa Agnese 
(see engraving on page 286), said to stand on the 
spot where St. Agnes was publicly exposed, after 
being put to the torture, and presenting one of the 
purest and most elegant specimens of the Greek 
cross. San Agostino, with an elegant but simple 
front of travertine, taken from the Colosseum, the 
earliest cupola that was constructed in Rome, and 
a celebrated fresco by Raphael, representing Isaiah 
and two angels. San Andrea della Fratte, rendered 
conspicuous by its fantastic cupola and steeple, and 
remarkable for its ceremonies on Good Friday, 
when, among other profane mummeries, an attempt 
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is made, by what is called the Trc Ore, to imitate 
the hours of our Saviour’s agony on the cross. San 
Andrea della Valle, remarkable for its columned 
fayade, with statues by Domenico Guidi, Ercole 
Ferrata and Fancelli, its beautiful cupola, and its 
fine paintings, including frescoes of the four Evan¬ 
gelists and of the Flagellatine, and Glorification 
of St. Andrew by Domenichino. San Antonio 
Abate, supposed to occupy the site of a temple 
of Diana, and famous for the singular spectacle 
which it exhibits on the feast of St. Anthony, 
when droves of animals of all kinds, including 
the mules of the peasantry and the horses of the 
pope and cardinals, assemble at the church door 
to receive a benediction and be sprinkled with 
holy water, as a preservative against disease dur¬ 
ing the ensuing year. Ara Cceli, a church of 
great antiquity, and supposed to occupy the site 


coes of the Cardinal Virtues, by Domenichino, a 
fresco by Guido, and a Death of Sta. Anna, con¬ 
sidered the masterpiece of Pietro da Cortona. San 
Clemente, on the Esquiline, said to have been 
founded on the house of Clement, St. Paul’s fel¬ 
low-laborer, by Constantine, and containing a 
number of interesting frescoes by Masaccio. Sta. 
Costanza, a circular building outside the Porta 
Pia, built by Constantine, with a baptistery, and 
adorned with a peristyle of twenty-four coupled 
granite columns supporting a dome. Sta. Fran- 
cisca Roraana, with some curious mosaics and sev¬ 
eral fine tombs, among others that of Sta. Fran- 
cisca, covered with rich marbles and bronzes. Sjui 
F rancisco a Ripa, with a Dead Christ, by Anni¬ 
bale Caracci. San Georgio in Velabro, remark¬ 
able as the only church in Rome dedicated to 
England’s tutelary saint. DeGesu, the church of 
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of a temple of Jupiter, but claiming notice on the 
somewhat singular ground of being internally and 
externally the ugliest of all the Roman churches. 
San Bartolomeo, built on the island of that name 
in the Tiber, on the site of the celebrated temple 
of Aesculapius, and containing twenty*-four granite 
columns supposed to have belonged to it. San 
Bernardo, a remarkable circular building, origin¬ 
ally one of the halls or temples which fronted the 
outer wall of Diocletian’s Baths, surmounted by a 
dome of striking appearance and richly ornamented 
within with stuccos. San Bonosa, in the Traste- 
vere, said to be the burial-place of Rienzi. San 
Bibiana, with a magnificent sarcophagus of ala¬ 
baster seventeen feet in circumference. Cappu- 
cini,or Sta. Maria della Concezionfe, celebrated for 
its pictures of the archangel Michael, by Guido, 
the Conversion of St. Paul, one of the best works 
of Pietro da Cortona, and the Ecstasy of St. Fran¬ 
cis, by Domenichino. San Carlo ai Catinari, with 
one of the loftiest cupolas in the city, four fres- 


the Jesuits, with a fayade and cupola by Giacomo 
della Porta, and an interior enriched with the 
rarest marbles and several fine paintings, deco¬ 
rated in the most gorgeous style, and containing 
the monument of Cardinal Bellarmine, the cele¬ 
brated Roman Catholic controversialist. San Ig- 
nazio, the church of the Jesuit College, richer even 
than Gesu in elaborate decorations, though often 
not in the best taste. San Gregorio, on the Ccelian, 
so called after Gregory the Great, on the site of 
whose family mansion it is built, and containing 
sixteen columns of Egyptian granite, from some 
ancient building, and some celebrated frescoes by 
Guido and Domenichino. San Marcello, in the 
Corso, a very ancient church, dating from the 
fourth century, and celebrated for the fine paint¬ 
ings of Perino del Yaga. San Marco, with a nave 
and two aisles, separated by twenty columns of jas¬ 
per. Sta. Maria degli Angeli, originally the Pina- 
cotheJca, or great hall of Diocletian’s Baths, con¬ 
verted into a church by Michael Angelo, and one 


of the most imposing which Rome possesses, con¬ 
taining eight antique columns of Oriental granite, 
with attached bases of white marble, a fine fresco 
by Domenichino, and the tomb of Salvator Rosa. 
Sta. Maria a Cosmedin, said to have been built 
originally in the third century, on the site of the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine, consisting of a 
nave, divided from two side aisles by twelve an¬ 
cient marble columns, and remarkable for its fine 
Alexandrine pavement. Sta. Maria di Loreto, 
crowned by a double dome and enriched with a 
statue by Fiammingo, considered one of the 
greatest productions of modern art, and an altar- 
piece by Perugino. Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, 
so called from occupying the site of a temple of 
that goddess, remarkable as the only Gothic 
church in Rome, ami celebrated for its full 
length statue of our Saviour by Michael Angelo. 

Sta. Maria di Monte Santo 
and Sta. Maria de Mira- 
eoli, the two churches al¬ 
ready referred to as sepa¬ 
rating the Corso from the 
Via Babuina and Via Ri- 
petta, and better known 
from their position, front¬ 
ing the main entrance to 
the city from the north, 
than any architectural 
merit which they possess. 
Sta. Maria di Navicella, 
with a small marble ship 
in front of it, originally 
one of the oldest Roman 
churches, but entirely re¬ 
newed from the designs of 
Raphael, entered by a 
portico of Michael Angelo, 
and remarkable within for 
eighteen fine columns of 
granite and two of por¬ 
phyry, and the frieze of 
the nave painted in chiaro- 
oscuro by Giulio Romano 
and Perino del Vaga. Sta. 
Maria della Pace (see en¬ 
graving on page 661), 
consisting of a nave, 
crowned by a fine octa¬ 
gonal dome, and cele¬ 
brated for its paintings, 
particularly the four Sib¬ 
yls, considered among 
the most perfect works 
of Raphael, but unfortunately injured by recent 
restorations. Sta. Maria del Popolo, an ancient 
church, modernized on the plans of Bernini, in¬ 
teresting from the number of its fine sculptures 
and paintings, and remarkable for its stained 
glass, the only specimen which Rome possesses. 
Sta. Maria in Trastevere, said to be the first 
church in Rome publicly set apart for worship, 
consisting of a nave and two aisles, separated by 
twenty-one granite columns, evidently from an¬ 
cient edifices, and adorned by one of the finest 
frescoes of the city, an Assumption by Domen¬ 
ichino. Sta. Maria in Vallicella, sometimes called 
Chiesa-Nuova, one of the largest and most impos¬ 
ing of the Roman churches, and enriched by mar¬ 
bles and other ornaments, chiefly by Pietro da 
Cortona, and some of the earliest productions of 
Rubens. Sta. Maria della Vittoria, with fine paint¬ 
ings by Domenichino, Guercino and Guido, and a 
so-called miraculous picture of the Virgin, whose 
intercession is said to have obtained many vic- 
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the siege of Vienna are suspended from the roof. 
San Martino ai Monti, with a very chaste and im¬ 
posing interior, consisting of a nave separated from 
two aisles by twenty-four ancient Corinthian pil¬ 
lars of different varieties of marble, some fine 
paintings by Gaspar and Nicolas Poussin, and a 
crypt which formed part of the Baths of Trajan. 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, remarkable chiefly for its 
two ambones , or marble pulpits, its ancient mo¬ 
saics, and the episcopal chair of Gregory the 
Great. San Onofrio, enriched with some fine 
paintings by Domenichino, and frescoes by Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, and interesting as the burial- 
place of Tasso. San Paolo alle tre Fontane, on a 
spot outside the walls, alleged to be that where 
St. Paul was beheaded, though the accuracy of the 
tradition is rendered more than doubtful by the 
absurd fictions associated with it, respecting three 
fountains which miraculously sprung up where 
the head in falling is said to have thrice bounded. 
San Pietro in Montorio, finely situated on a plat¬ 
form, from which, perhaps, the best view of mod¬ 
ern Rome is obtained, and near the spot where 
St. Peter is said to have been crucified, and cele¬ 
brated for the fine paintings of Sebastian-del- 
Piombd, from Michael Angelo’s designs; in a 
convent immediately adjoining is a celebrated 
temple by Bramante, consisting of a circular 
building sustained by sixteen granite Doric col¬ 
umns, and universally admired as a model in its 
kind, and one of the most elegant of modern struc¬ 
tures. San Pietro in Vincoli, a majestic edifice, 
supported within by twenty ancient Doric col¬ 
umns of Grecian marble, seven feet in circum¬ 
ference, and celebrated for its statue of Moses, one 
of the greatest creations of Michael Angelo, and 
fine paintings by Domenichino and Guercino. 
San Prassede, entered by an ancient vestibule 
resting on two granite columns, supported within 
by sixteen Corinthian granite columns, possessed 
of a remarkable pulpit, ascended by a double 
flight of steps composed of the largest blocks of 
rosso antico in existence, and numbering among its 
relics a column of Oriental jasper brought from 
Jerusalem, and gravely alleged to be the very 
column at which our Saviour was scourged, and a 
portrait of him, once in the possession of St. Peter. 
Sta. Sabina on the Aventine, occupying the sup¬ 
posed site of the temple of Juno Regina, sup¬ 
ported within by twenty-four Corinthian fluted 
columns of white Grecian marble, and enriched 
with some small but exquisite paintings by Sasso 
b errato. San Stefano Rotondo, a large and ancient 
structure, in the form of a circle, as its name im¬ 
plies, supported within by fifty-six pillars of 
granite and marble, arranged in an inner and 
outer circle, and having its walls covered over 
with hideous frescoes of martyrdoms equally dis¬ 
pleasing to the eye and defective as works of art. 
San J ommaso degli Inglesi, in the Trastevere, 
said to have been founded in 775 by OfTa, king of 
the East Saxons, now dedicated to Thoma°s it 
Becket, one of whose arms is exhibited as a relic, 
and containing curious portraits of Roman Catho¬ 
lics who were put to death during the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. Trinita de Pelle- 
g* ini, with some remarkable paintings, especially 
a celebrated attempt to represent the Trinity by 
Guido. And the Trinita de Monte, occupying a 
conspicuous site above the Piazza di Spagna, ap¬ 
proached by a magnificent staircase, and celebrated 
for its Descent from the Cross, in which Daniel da 
Volterra, with the assistance of Michael Angelo, 
has outdone all his other works. 

179 


ated on the 


1 ot the same name, in the north¬ 


west part of the city, immediately north of, and at 
one point connected with, St. Peter’s, is an im¬ 
mense, irregular pile, constructed at different 
periods, without any previously formed plan, and 
hence devoid of harmony. It was probably com¬ 
menced as early as the time of Constantine, and 
had become a palace of some consequence in the 
eighth century, when it was occupied by Charle- 


of later origin. The whole covers an immense 
, «pace, and is rather a collection of separate build¬ 
ings than a single structure. Owing to this, its 
exact dimensions are not easily measured, but the 
length is estimated at eleven hundred and fifty-one 
feet, and the breadth at seven hundred and sixty- 
seven feet. To give some idea of its vastness, we 
are told that it lias eight grand staircases, two 
hundred smaller staircases, twenty courts and four 


The Tribune of St. Peter, in St. Peter’s, Rome. 


magne at his coronation; but the popes began to 
reside in it for the first time after their return 
from Avignon, in 1377. One inducement was the 
vicinity of the castle of St. Angelo, with which it 
communicates by a covered gallery. From this 
time the popes vied with each other in extending 
and embellishing the Vatican, though the task of 
completing the old palace, nearly in its present 
form, was reserved for the worst of all, Alexander 
VI. The Sistine Chapel, the Loggie, the museum, 
the library and the new palace, which now consti¬ 
tute theraost conspicuous portion of the whole 


thousand four hundred and twenty-two apartments. 
The most celebrated portions are the Scala Regia, 
leading to the Sala Regia, or hall of audience, a 
splendid apartment covered with frescoes illustrat¬ 
ing various events in papal history, and, appro¬ 
priately enough, giving a conspicuous place to the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; the Capella Sistina, 
or Sistine Chapel, a lofty oblong apartment, about 
one hundred and fifty feet long and fifty feet broad, 
covered with frescoes by Michael Angelo, among 
which the Last Judgment, sixty feet by thirty feet, 
is most conspicuous, and celebrated as the spot 
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where the cardinals meet in conclave to elect a 
pope and many of the most gorgeous ceremonies 
of the Romish Church are performed; the Capella 
Paolina, remarkable chiefly for Michael Angelo’s 
two frescoes of the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Martyrdom of St. Peter; the Loggie, a splendid 
portico of three stories, completed from the designs 



Decorations in the Church de Gesu (the 
Church of the Jesuits), Rome. 


of Bramante by Raphael, whose magnificent fres¬ 
coes constitute its greatest ornament; the Stanze 
of Raphael, or four chambers adjoining the 
Loggie, and equally adorned by the same master- 
hand ; the Tapestries of Raphael, worked from 
his Cartoons, and kept in a gallery adjoining the 
Stanze; the picture-gallery, containing a collection 
which, though small in extent—not more than fifty 
pictures—is unsurpassed in real value; the mu¬ 
seum, consisting of a series of galleries in which 
the noblest treasures of art which the world pos¬ 
sesses have been amassed, including among others 
the Laocoon and Apollo Belvedere; the library, 
surpassed by many collections in the number of 
its volumes, but by none in the known value of 
some and the presumed value of more of its man¬ 
uscripts, for as yet comparatively few of its treas¬ 
ures have been properly examined ; the manufac¬ 
tory of mosaics, a large establishment immediately 
adjoining the palace, and once occupied by the 
Inquisition; and the gardens, to which, as an in¬ 
teresting place of resort, reference has already 
been made. Another palace, or rather series of 
palaces, crowns the summit of the Capitol, and 
bears the name of the Piazza del Campidoglio. 
It is approached from the Corso by a flight of 
steps, at the foot of which two Egyptian lionesses, 
and at the summit two colossal statues of Castor 
and Pollux, standing beside their horses, are con¬ 
spicuous. In the centre of the piazza is a bronze 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, the horse 
of which is so full of life that Michael Angelo, on 
seeing it, is-said to have bid it camina, “go.” 
Around the square are the senatorial palace, in 
which the senator held his court, ornamented by 
Michael Angelo with a Corinthian colonnade and 
crowned by a lofty tower, beneath which the whole ! 


city seems to lie exposed in detail; the palace of 
the Conservatori, containing the Promoteca, or 
collection of busts; the museum of the Capitol, 
with many interesting objects, but few master¬ 
pieces of sculpture except those in the hall of the 
Dying Gladiator, and a picture-gallery, more ex¬ 
tensive than that of the Vatican, though the paint¬ 
ings individually are of far less intrinsic merit. 
The private palaces, both by their number and 
magnificence, constitute one of the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the city, and contain some of its finest 
collections, but cannot here be detailed. 

(c.) Colleges , Academies , etc. —Among these the 
first place is claimed by the Collegio della Sapi- 
enza, or University, originally founded in 1244 
for canon and civil law, but subsequently enlarged 
to comprehend theology, philology and science, 
and at last placed on a footing with the University 
of Bologna. It occupies a building begun by Leo 
X., from designs of Michael Angelo; has forty- 
two professors, and is attended by about one thou¬ 
sand students. The professors are paid fixed sal¬ 
aries and their lectures are gratuitous. The ground 
floor of the building is occupied by the Scuole delle 
Belle Arte, in which eleven professors of the acad¬ 
emy of St. Luke lecture on sculpture and other 
branches connected with the fine arts, and on the 
third floor is the school of engineers. Attached to 
the university are a library and a museum, and 
dependent upon it, though at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, is a botanic garden, adjoining the Salviati 
palace in the Trastevere. The Collegio Romano 
is entirely under the direction of the Jesuits, and 
gives instruction in the learned languages, theol¬ 
ogy, rhetoric and natural philosophy ; it possesses 
a library, museum and observatory. The Collegio 



Spagna, bespeaks its nature by its name, 
and has acquired great celebrity as the 
establishment where missionaries, chiefly 
young foreigners, are trained to go forth 
for the conversion of foreign or the re¬ 
covery of Protestant countries. The print¬ 
ing-office attached to the establishment is 
rich in Oriental types, and has furnished 
fine specimens of typography in many 
languages. The principal academies are 
those of St. Luke, already incidentally 
mentioned, and composed of painters, 
sculptors and architects; the Academia 
Arclueologica, which has published seve¬ 
ral volumes of transactions; the Acade¬ 
mia d’Arcadia, which, under a fantastical 
name, professed to purify the general lit¬ 
erary taste, and has not seldom helped to 
corrupt it; the Academia de’ Lincei, 
which, founded in 1603 by Galileo and 
his contemporaries, is the earliest scien¬ 
tific society of Italy, and is still devoted 
to natural history and science; the Aca¬ 
demia Tiberina, for the promotion of his¬ 
torical researches, particularly in regard 
to Rome; and the Academia Filarmo- 
nica, a recent institution, already cele¬ 
brated for its fine concerts. 

( d.) Hospitals and Charities .—The Ro¬ 
mans boast of the large sums expended on these 
establishments, and might do it with justice 
were the expenditure generally devoted to proper 
objects and the establishments themselves under 
better management. The principal hospital, 
called Spirito Santo, a richly-endowed institu¬ 
tion situated on the right bank of the Tiber, 
combines a foundling hospital, a lunatic asylum 
and an ordinary infirmary. The foundling hos¬ 


pital, which receives about eight hundred infants 
annually, lost, in a period of five years, out of 
three thousand eight hundred and forty received, 
the appalling number of two thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and forty-one; and yet it and other similar 
institutions in the city are in such repute that 
inmates reach them from all parts of the Papal 
States, even it is said from Naples. In the lunatic 
asylum, again, the system of restraint and brutal 
violence, so justly banished from all enlightened 
countries, continues in vigorous operation. La 
Consolazione, or surgical hospital, receives all the 
cases of stabbing, and furnishes in its statistics a 
sad delineation of the public morals. Among 
other institutions called charitable are numerous 
societies, partly supported by government, for be¬ 
stowing marriage dowries and making presents to 
girls taking the veil. Nearly three-fourths of the 
women married receive these dowries, which on 
an average amount to about eight thousand pounds 
per annum. But after deducting all the charities 
erroneous in principle or defective in management, 
there cannot be a doubt that many remain which 
are not only unobjectionable, but entitled to all 
praise. Among these are the hospitals,. San Gio¬ 
vanni, chiefly for cases of fever, and reputed the 
best conducted in Rome; San Gallicano, occupy¬ 
ing a fine building in the Trastevere, for cutane¬ 
ous, Benfratelli, chiefly for acute, and San Gia¬ 
como, near the Corso, for incurable diseases. An¬ 
other immense establishment of merit is the hos¬ 
pital of San Michele, combining, rather incongru¬ 
ously, a house of correction for juvenile culprits and 
women, a house of industry for children, an asylum 
for the aged, and a gratuitous school of art, in which 
the children of the poor are taught drawing, paint¬ 
ing, architecture, music, statuary, etc. 


(e.) Antiquities. —These, though extensive and 
interesting in the highest degree, must here be 
disposed of very briefly. The Forum lay in the 
interval between the Capitoline and the Palatine, 
in a small irregular space recently called Campo 
Vaccino, from its appropriation as a cattle-market. 
Its exact position is still disputed, though frag¬ 
ments of temples and other edifices, which formed 
its principal ornaments, remain. It has been in 
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bronze pilasters, and the pavement is of porphyry, 
pavonazetto and giallo antico, arranged in round 
and square slabs. The body of the building is of 
brick, and has in its interior surface seven large 
niches, six of which have fluted giallo antico col- 


I 
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all times the most celebrated part of the city, the 
scene of some of the greatest events in the history 
of the city. Here were discussed those great ques¬ 
tions which at one time involved the world’s des¬ 
tiny—the porticoes once resounded the eloquent 
orations of Cicero and the seditious harangues ’ 
of the Gracchi; now it is little better than a 
desert, for grass and weeds flourish at the bases ^ 
of its ruined structures; but see Forum. Among ^ 
its once famous buildings was the temple of 
Fortune, but only the Ionic hexastyle portico v 
of granite columns now stands (see engraving o 
on page 652), the bases, capitals and entabla- § 
hires of white marble bearing testimony to its 
pristine grandeur. Another forum, known as ^ 
that of Trajan, is conspicuously pointed out by > 
the magnificent pillar which bears his name T n 

and stands in the midst of its ruins (see page If 

146). The Palace of the Caesars, which stood 
on the Palatine, is now a mere mass of ruins, 
so shapeless and undefined that no idea of the 1 
form and limits of the celebrated structure can i; 
be formed from them (see engraving on page I 
1416). The most celebrated temples are those |j 
of Aesculapius, on the island of the Tiber, of j 
which only a few remains are visible among W 
the buildings of the convent of San Bartolo- I 
meo; of Antoninus and Faustina, situated in fiR 
the Forum, and now incorporated with the [W 
church of San Lorenzo in Miranda; of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, now represented chiefly by eleven 
marble columns of its portico, forming part of the 

present Dogana di Terra, or custom-house; of Ceres marble, but vandalism, in which Pope Urban VIII. 
and Proserpine, already mentioned as the site and bore a principal part, has deprived the building 


146), covered over with matchless sculptures, giv¬ 
ing the history of Trajan’s achievements, and con¬ 
taining, among others, no fewer than two thousand 
five hundred human figures. For the colossal statue 
of Trajan holding a gilded globe, which originallv 
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Grand Saloon of the Thermae, or Warm Baths, of Caracalla. 
urnns; the external surface was once coated with 


part of the structure of the church of Sta. Maria in 
Cosmedin; of Concord, on the side of the Capito¬ 
line, and still, in regard particularly to a portion 


of this and many other ornaments. The most in¬ 
teresting object within is Raphael’s tomb. 

The other antiquities deserving of notice are 


of its flank, tolerably preserved; of Fortuna Viri- arches, pillars, baths, aqueducts and amphithea- 

llo T} ... . . • I .1 . .... _ _ 1 _ __ 1 


lis, near the Ponte Rotto, now occupied as the Ar¬ 
menian church, and presenting one of the 
purest specimens of the Ionic in Rome; of Ju¬ 
piter Capitol in us, once the most magnificent 
of all, the pride and wonder of ancient Rome, 
as it looked proudly down from the summit of 
the Capitol, but now only dubiously traced in 
part of its foundations; of Minerva Medica, 
still forming a picturesque ruin on the Es- 
quiline, near the Porta Maggiore; of Pallas 
Minerva, a still beautiful ruin, consisting 
chiefly of two Corinthian columns support¬ 
ing a magnificent entablature and continued 
frieze with an attic above, containing a full- 
length figure of the goddess; of Saturn, on the 
side of the Capitoline above the Forum, and 
forming one of its picturesque ruins; and * 
above all, of the Pantheon (see engravings on 
pages 1296 and 1297), situated in a small dirty 
piazza between the Corso and the Piazza Na- 
vona, but at once one of the most magnificent 
and best-preserved monuments of ancient Ro¬ 
man architecture. Its excellent preservation £ 
is undoubtedly owing to its early conversion 
into a Christian church, under the name of 
Sta. Maria Rotonda; it is entered by a noble 
portico of one hundred and ten feet long, by 
forty feet deep, composed of sixteen Corinth¬ 
ian columns of Oriental granite, with capitals 
and bases of Greek marble [of this portico it has 
been well said that it presents “ the most sublime 
result that was ever produced by so little architec¬ 
ture”], and consists in its interior of a rotunda one 
hundred and forty-three feet in diameter, crowned 
by a dome, the height of which is also one hun¬ 
dred and forty-three feet. The doors, undoubtedly 
the work of classic times, are of bronze, hung on 


tres. The Arch of Constantine, built on what is 


crowned the pillar, one of St. Peter has been sub¬ 
stituted. 'I he aqueducts*are justly regarded as the 
most stupendous of the Roman works, but most 
of them, though originally brought within the 
walls, have their most magnificent remains con¬ 
siderably beyond them. That of the Aqua Julia, 
which pursued a course of forty-six miles, has a 
line of arches six miles long, which stretches 
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Remains of an ancient Roman Hyfocaust, or Subterranean Furnace for Heating Baths, at Lin¬ 
coln, England. 


called the Via Triumphalis, is one of the most 
elaborate and imposing monuments of the city, 
though in several parts indicative of the decline 
of art (see engraving on page 1318). There arc 
also arches of Janus, Titus, Severus, etc. See 
Roman Architecture and Monuments, also 
articles Titus, Severus, etc. The noblest pillar 
is the column of Trajan (see engraving on page 


across the Campagna, and is still used for bring¬ 
ing in water into the city. The amphitheatres 
furnish, in the Colosseum, or Flavian amphithea¬ 
tre, the grandest of all the Roman ruins, and the 
most imposing structure ever erected. It is situ¬ 
ated in the interval between the Palatine, Gelian 
and Esquiline hills, and covers with its ellipse an 
area of above five acres; it is built principally of 
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travertine, intermixed with large masses of brick 
and tufa. The external elevation consisted of four 
stories, three of them composed of tiers of arches, 
and the seats, extending backward and upward in 
regular rows from the arena, were capable of accom¬ 
modating at least eightv-seven thousand spectators. 
The arena was two hundred and eighty-seven feet 
long by one hundred and eighty feet wide, and 
furnished the attraction which drew together this 
immense assemblage, composed of all classes of 
society, noble and plebeian, male and female. It 
gives a dreadful idea of the times, to think that 
the main part of the sport consisted in the mutual 
butchery of trained gladiators, and in the ex¬ 
posure of heathen criminals and Christian martyrs 
to be torn to pieces by wild beasts. See engrav¬ 
ings on pages 429, 430 and 431. 

Among the interesting remains of early Rome, 
the Thermie , or warm baths, demand a brief notice. 
These were common to all portions of the Roman 
dominions, but those within the city itself come 
specially under our eye in this article, though we 
present illustrations of two interesting ruins in 
England, the second of which (see page 1427) will 


bathers could be accommodated at one time. 
The entire establishment was quadrangular in 
form, and surrounded by a wall, with porticoes, 
race-course, etc. The large saloon engraved on 
page 1427 is in a fair state of preservation; it 
formed the Calidarium, or hot-air bath. There 
was a similar saloon, the Tepidarium, or warm 
bath, and an equally large but circular apart¬ 
ment, the Frigidarium , or cold bath, besides a 
large number of rooms of various dimensions for 
the bathers to disrobe and robe in, and to undergo 
the manipulations of the barber, the perfumer, 
etc., and for the various processes incident to 
bathing as a luxury. The entire establishment 
was most elaborately decorated with statuary, 
paintings, carvings, mosaics, etc., and furnished 
in the most superb and complete manner, abso¬ 
lutely without regard to expense. The Baths of 
Caracalla stood on the renowned Appian Way. 
The fountains, though many of them are remark¬ 
able as works of art, do not call for specific notice, 
as they are in their present state all of compara¬ 
tively modern construction. 

The most worthy of special mention of all the 



Interior of Thermo at Pompeii. 


afford a faint conception of the vast subterranean 
furnaces, called hypocausts, by means of which these 
luxurious bath-houses were heated. Among the 
most noted baths of Rome were those of Agrippa 
(the friend and chief adviser—the prime minister, 
in modern parlance—of Augustus), of Titus, of 
Trajan, of Caracalla, of Diocletian, etc. These 
were all extensive, superb and luxurious estab¬ 
lishments. but are now simply ruins; some have 
left scarce a vestige, except in relics of art appro¬ 
priated in the erection and beautifying of more 
modern structures, while, in some instances, 
churches occupy the sites of once famous Thermce 
[the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli was once 
the great hall of Diocletian’s baths, and San Mar¬ 
tino di Monti has for its crypt a part of Trajan’s]. 
The best preserved of these are the Thermic of 
Caracalla, and their remains afford a fair crite¬ 
rion of other similar edifices. The erection of 
these baths was commenced by Caracalla about 
the year 212; they were extended by Ilelio- 
gabalus and perfected by Alexander Severus. 
Bare as the walls now are, the technical per¬ 
fection of the structure is still apparent, and 
there is ample evidence of its marvelous mag¬ 
nificence, while its extent can best be understood 
from the simple statement that sixteen hundred 


antiquities of Rome are the stupendous subterra¬ 
nean labyrinths known as the Catacombs, but 
these are fully treated under their appropriate 
head. 

II. The Roman Empire.— Anything approxi¬ 
mating a history of the great Western Empire can¬ 
not be attempted here. We shall, in the main, 
confine our article to a brief review of the con¬ 
nection of Palestine and the Jews with the Roman 
power. 

The earlier history of the Roman power has 
already been fairly canvassed in this article, and 
all that we need here say of that period is, that 
very soon after she had achieved her own inde¬ 
pendence, Rome entered vigorously into wars of 
conquest. The early kings started her success¬ 
fully on her oareer of subduing the world. The 
Republic was not slow to follow in the same course, 
but it remained for the Empire to complete the 
great undertaking and bring almost the entire 
world under Roman domination. The wonderful 
achievements of Julius Ccesar, and the energetic 
and successful course of Augustus and his suc¬ 
cessors, made the Roman arms absolutely irresist¬ 
ible for a long course of years. 

At the time of Augustus, the great countries of 
Europe, Asia and Egypt, with all the northern 


part of Africa, were comprehended in the Roman 
Empire. The boundaries in Europe were the 
Rhine and Danube, in Asia the Euphrates and 
the deserts of Syria, and in Africa the tract of 
land known at present under the name of Sahara. 
Subsequent additions were made by Claudius, of 
Britain, and by Trajan, of Dacia. 

The population at the time of Augustus, has been 
calculated at eighty-five millions, including both 
sexes, all ages, and every class of inhabitants; 
and Gibbon reckons the population at the time 
of Claudius, at about one hundred and twenty 
millions. 

The entire armies of the Roman Empire are reck¬ 
oned to have comprised three hundred and forty 
thousand men, exclusive of the battalions main¬ 
tained in Rome itself, not counting the numerous 
battalions of auxiliaries levied throughout the Em¬ 
pire. Augustus may also be regarded as the founder 
of a naval power which has been considered to 
have numbered twenty-one thousand men. 

Though it was the endeavor of Augustus to 
make the government introduced by him appear 
as possessing the forms of the ancient Republic, he 
had established in fact an absolute monarchy. 
He united in his own person all the attributes 
of supreme power. It is true that the senate pos¬ 
sessed extensive prerogatives. To secure the main¬ 
tenance of peace in countries which had been sub¬ 
dued by force, it became necessary to maintain 
standing armies in them, and, in the year B. C. 27, 
Augustus arranged that the provinces should be 
divided between the senate and himself. The 
governors of those provinces which were assigned 
to the senate were called proconsuls (“deputies,” 
Authorized Version, Acts xiii. 7; xviii. 12; xix. 
38), whatever their previous office may have been. 
The imperial provinces, on the other hand, were 
governed by a legatus, or propraetor, even if the 
officer appointed had been consul. The minor 
districts of the imperial provinces were governed 
by a procurator (“steward,” Authorized Version, 
Matt. xx. 8). Augustus brought all the procurators 
under his control. Under the Republic they had 
managed the affairs of private citizens, but under 
the Empire they discharged the duties performed 
by the quaestors in the senatorial provinces. 
They controlled the revenue and collected the 
taxes, and their power extended from these mat¬ 
ters to justice and administration. The procura¬ 
tors of Judaea seem to have been under the control 
of the proconsul of Syria, as Quadratus condemned 
the indiscretion of the procurator Cumanus. They 
are called “governors” (hegSmdn&s) in the New 
Testament. The verb ( hcg&mOneo ) is employed 
in Luke ii. 2 to show the nature of the govern¬ 
ment of Quirinus over Syria. Asia and Achaia 
were assigned to the senate, and in each case the 
title of the governor in the Acts is proconsul, Acts 
xviii. 12; xix. 38. Dion Cassius informs us that 
Cyprus was retained by the emperor, but Sergius 
Paulus is called in the Acts, ch. xiii. 7, “ procon¬ 
sul.” This is quite correct, as Dion adds that 
Augustus restored Cyprus to the senate in ex¬ 
change for another district of the Empire. Coins 
and inscriptions of Cyprus also bear the title 
“ proconsul.” The procurator sometimes had the 
power of life and death, as in the case of Pontius 
Pilate. 

The procurator of Judaea resided principally at 
Caesarea, and the military forces were generally 
stationed there. During the Passover, the troops 
were stationed at Jerusalem, in order to prevent 
any insurrection from the multitude of visitors at 
that festival, Acts xxi. 31; xxii. 24; xxiii. 23. 
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The troops consisted of infantry and cavalry, 
Acts xxiii. 23, and were commanded by tribunes, 
Acts xxiii. 17, and centurions, Mark xv. 39, 44, 
45; Matt. viii. 5; xxvii. 54; Acts x. 1, 22. The 
former were at the head of the cohorts and the 
latter at the head of the centuria. It was the duty 
of the soldiers to execute the sentence of death 
and to keep guard over the prisoners, Matt, xxvii. 
27, etc.; John xix. 23, etc. (compare Acts xxii. 
25), and the garments of those who were executed 
became their perquisite, John xix. 23. They also 
guarded the prisoners, Acts xxiii. 23; xxvii. 31. 
In Acts x. 1, mention is made of the Italian band 
at Caesarea. This was probably a cohort serving 
in Syria composed of natives of Italy, and called 
“ Italian ” to distinguish it from those which con¬ 
sisted of troops raised in Syria, as we know from 
Gruter that Italian cohorts were serving in Syria. 

Some of the cities within the provinces were 
free cities, like Thessalonica, at which there was an 
assembly of the people, Acts xvii. 5, and supreme 
magistrates called politarchs, Acts xvii. 8. So also 
were Antioch in Syria, Tarsus and Athens. Others 
were colonies, like Philippi, Troas, or Antioch in 
Pisidia, whose affairs were regulated by strategoi 
(Authorized Version, “magistrates”), Acts xvi.22. 
Their proper title was duumvir , but they preferred 
calling themselves by the Roman title praetor. 
They were usually attended by lictors (Authorized 
Version, “sergeants”), Acts xvi. 35. 

Under this arrangement, the welfare of the prov¬ 
inces was greater than it had been under the Re¬ 
public; but the condition of those provinces over 
which Augustus had special control was often pref¬ 
erable to that of the others, instances being recorded 
of some of the senatorial provinces requesting to 
be transferred to the rule of the emperor. 

Seeing how great the privileges were, the eager¬ 
ness with which Roman citizenship was sought, 
and the earnestness with which it was pleaded in 
case of any unjust treatment, are not to be won¬ 
dered at. The freedom of Rome was often ob¬ 
tained by purchase for great sums, Acts xxii. 28, 
though at the time of Claudius it is said that it 
became so cheap it might be bought for a little 
broken glass. A citizen under the Republic could 
in criminal cases, if lie were so minded, appeal 
from the magistrates to the people, for without the 
acquiescence of the whole Roman people no man 
could be put to death. At the commencement of 
the imperial period it was, however, necessary that 
the appeal should be made to the emperor, who 
had assumed the privilege of final adjudication. 
It was thus that St. Paul, when being tried before 
Festus, “appealed unto Ccesar,” Acts xxv. 11 ; 
xxvi. 32, fulfilling our Lord’s words that he 
should “bear witness also at Rome,” Acts xxiii. 

11; xxvii. 23; xxviii. 14, 16, 17 ; 2 Tim. i. 17 ; iv. 
17. See Paul. The scourging of a Roman citi¬ 
zen was contrary to the law, and St. Paul, by the 
assertion of his Roman citizenship, prevented 
Claudius Lysias from ordering him to be scourged, 
Acts xxii. 26-29; xxiii. 27. At an earlier period, 
Paul and Silas had been scourged, Acts xvi. 37, and 
two Roman laws thereby violated—Lex Valeria, 
B. C. 508; Lex Porcia, B. C. 300. They were also 
illegally treated, being “ uncondemned.” 

The Romans carefully abstained from forcing 
their own language upon the inhabitants of the 
countries they conquered, though the strictness 
with which every official act, even to the farthest 
limits of the Empire, was carried out in the Roman 
language was never relaxed, but the edicts were 
generally translated into Greek. The better edu¬ 
cated Romans undoubtedly spoke Greek. The 




inscription on the cross was written in Hebrew, 
Roman and Greek, Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 20; 
the Hebrew for the Jews, the Latin the official 
language, and the Greek that usually spoken. 

The freedom of religious worship enjoyed by 
the nations subject to Rome was remarkably great, 
though foreign religions were not allowed to be 
introduced among the Romans; and it is recorded 
bv Dion Cassius that Maecenas advised Augustus 
not to permit such innovations, as they would only 
tend to destroy the monarchy. This rule was 
strictly maintained by all his successors. Juda¬ 
ism was an exception, though, as we shall see, the 
Jews were, sometimes expelled from Rome. 

We must now briefly review the connection of 
the Jews and their land with the Roman govern¬ 
ment, and with that close our article. 

In 1 Macc. i. 10, it is stated that there arose “a 
wicked root, Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, son 
of Antiochus the king, who had been an hostage 
at Rome.” About the year B. C. 161, when Judas 
Maccabaeus heard of the defeat of Philip, Perseus 
and Antiochus, and of the great fame of the Ro¬ 
mans, he sent an embassy to them to solicit an 
alliance and to obtain protection against the Syr¬ 
ian government, 1 Macc. viii. 1, etc.; cf. 2 Macc. 
xi. 34. The ambassadors were graciously received, 
and Demetrius ordered to desist from harassing 
the Jews; but before the answer arrived Judas 
was slain, having valiantly engaged the whole 
army of Bacchides, sent by Demetrius into Judaea, 

1 Macc. ix. 1-18. In B. C. 143, Jonathan renewed 
the alliance with the Romans, 1 Macc. xii. 1-4, 
16, the embassy.being admitted before the senate; 
and on his death, the same year, his brother Simon, 
who succeeded him, sent also to Rome to again 
seek a renewal of friendship. The Romans read¬ 
ily acceded to his request, and the valiant deeds 
of Simon and his predecessors were engraved on 
tables of brass. Shortly afterward, Simon sent 
Numcnius to Rome with a great shield of gold, of 
a thousand pounds weight, to confirm the league 
with the senate, which at once consented to its 
re-establishment, and recognized him as high- 
priest and prince of Juda?a. The tables of brass 
on which the league was written were set up in the 
temple, 1 Macc. xiv. 17, etc. Lucius, the Consul of 
the Romans, wrote to several kings and nations re¬ 
questing them to assist the Jews, 1 Macc. xv. 16-23. 
Ilyrcanus, the successor of Maccabaeus, again sent, 
in B. C. 129, an embassy to Rome, which was favor¬ 
ably received, confirming the alliance already 
concluded. In the year B. C. 66, Pompey arrived 
in the East to take command of the Roman armies, 
and sent his general Scaurus to Syria. While at 
Damascus, the latter received an offer of four luin- 


seeing that his cause was lost, withdrew to make 
preparations for defence. Pompey then occupied 
himself in reducing the forces of Aretas, and after¬ 
ward marched against Aristobulus, who fled to 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus, on his approach, met 
him, and offered him a large sum of money, and 
Pompey sent Gabinius to receive it; but on his 
arrival at Jerusalem he found the gates closed. 
Aristobulus was then thrown into prison, and Pom¬ 
pey marched to Jerusalem. Ilyrcanus opened the 
gates to him, whilst the party of Aristobulus, in¬ 
cluding the priests, shut themselves up in the 
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. . . , This was not a Coin, but simply a piece of copper cut round; and 

dred talents from Aristobulus and II'rcanus, who figures of cattle (/xc«dia), sketched upon one side of many oft heso 
were then fighting for the kingdom, each one money pieces, gave rise to the term preunia as applied to money, 
wishing to be aided. Scaurus accepted the offer Some nttribute the origin of round money to Nunin, others to Ser- 
c . . , , , , , , , , . Tius Tullius. Previous to this, pieces of leather, nninted wood, and 

of Aristobulus, and ordered A retas, who was assist- „ ith no rcgard to sl „ ipc , w „ r0 0!ed for bortcrand 0X( . lian8e . 
ing Hyrcanus, to withdraw his forces, or he would 


be declared an enemy to the Romans. The fol¬ 
lowing year, Pompey came into Syria and deprived 
Antiochus XIII. (Asiaticus) of his kingdom, re¬ 
ducing it to a Roman province. Ambassadors 
were sent to Pompey from the rival princes, and 
in B. C. 64, when Pompey returned again to Da¬ 
mascus from Asia Minor, their respective causes 
were heard by him. Notwithstanding the preju¬ 
dices of the people in favor of Aristobulus, Pom¬ 
pey, perceiving the weakness of character and 
imbecility of Hyrcanus, seemed to incline toward 
the latter, knowing that it was better to have a 
weak man under the Roman control. He, how¬ 
ever, left the matter, undecided, and Aristobulus, 


temple and withstood a siege of three months. 
Pompey, observing that the Jews did not work on 
the seventh day, gained material advantages, and 
at last took the place by assault, killing, according 
to Josephus, as many as twelve thousand persons, 
even desecrating the temple by entering the holy 
of holies, though he did not touch any of the 
treasures. Hyrcanus was then appointed high- 
priest and governor of the country, but was for¬ 
bidden to wear a diadem. Tribute was also 
exacted of him, and Pompey took Aristobulus 
and his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, pris¬ 
oners to Rome, from whence they subsequently 
escaped. 
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The restoration of Hyrcanus was, however, 
merely nominal, as the Idumiean Antipater, an 
active friend of the Romans, was placed over him 
as governor of Judiea. Now began the struggle 
which was destined to continue, with little inter¬ 
mission, for nearly two hundred years. It was 
nourished by feelings of the deadliest animosity 
on both sides; it was signalized by the most 
frightful examples of barbarity, in which each 
of the contending parties strove to outdo the 
other; but it was directed by a controlling Provi¬ 
dence to a beneficial consummation, in the de¬ 
struction of the Jewish nationality and the dis¬ 
persion throughout the world of the Christian 
communities. 

In the year B. C. 57, Alexander, the eldest son of 
Aristobulus, having escaped from Pompey, took up 
arms in Judsea. Hyrcanus upon this applied for 
assistance to Gabinius, the Roman proconsul of 
Syria, who thereupon sent Mark Antony with a 
large force into Judsea. Antony, being joined by 
Antipater with the forces of Hyrcanus, defeated 
Alexander and compelled him to fly to Alexan- 
drium. Gabinius soon after arrived, and through 
the mediation of the mother of Alexander, made 
peace with him and allowed him to depart. After 
these matters were settled, Gabinius went to Jeru¬ 
salem, and there committed the care of the temple 



Tiie Quadra ns.— Copper . 

This was ono-fourth of an As, and it was not a Coin.—Sco remarks under the 
engraving on tlio preceding page. 


to Hyrcanus, thus changing the government from 
a monarchy to an aristocracy. At the same time 
he instituted five councils, instead of the two san¬ 
hedrims which had existed in every city, and he. 
distributed these five among five cities. These were 
Jerusalem, Gadara, A math us, Jericho, and Sep- 
phoris, in Galilee. 

In B.C. 54, Gabinius was superseded in the gov¬ 
ernment of Syria by Crassus, who plundered the 
temple of about ten thousand talents, notwithstand¬ 
ing that a beam of gold of immense value had been 
given him, on condition that he would touch noth¬ 
ing else in the temple. All this time Antipater 
was gaining influence with the Romans, and after 
the death of Pompey, in B. O’. 48, he was very use¬ 
ful to Julius Caesar in his war against Egypt. In 
return for this he made Antipater procurator of 
Judiea, gave him the privilege of a citizen of 
Rome and freedom from taxes everywhere. Hyr¬ 
canus also was confirmed in the priesthood and 
ethnarchy, the claims of Antigonus, the only sur¬ 
viving son of Aristobulus, being put on one side, 
and thus the aristocratical constitution of Gabinius 
was abolished. The ascendency and prosperity of 
Antipater were now ensured. He had four sons. 
Two of them, Phasael and Herod, were holding 
important posts, the former being governor of Jeru¬ 
salem, the latter of Galilee. An account of the many 
intrigues and tragedies of the next forty years will 
be found under the Herodian Family. 


The Jewish people, being at last worn out with 
the disputes and cruelties of the Herods, sent a 
mission to Rome, begging that Judiea might be 
made a Roman province. A. I). (5, Archelaus was 
banished and Judsea put under the government 
of Rome. The first procurator appointed was Co- 
ponius, who accompanied Cyrenius (the Greek 
form of the Roman name Quirinus) into Syria. 
The latter had been sent to take an account of 
their substance and to make a census of the inhab¬ 
itants of Judsea, Luke ii. I. 

In A. D. 10, Coponius was succeeded by Marcus 
Ambivius, who remained at the head of the gov¬ 
ernment till A. D. 13, and was then replaced by 
Annius Rufus. The next year Augustus died. 
On the accession of Tiberius, Valerius Gratus was 
made procurator, a post he filled for eleven years, 
and was succeeded (A. D. 25) by Pontius Pilate, 
who entered Jerusalem with the military ensigns, 
on which were the effigies of the emperor. The 
Jewish law forbade the making of images, and a 
great tumult arose, and shortly Tiberius ordered 
him to withdraw them. Pilate tyrannically gov¬ 
erned the Jews till A.D. 35, and at last, owing to 
continual complaints, was ordered by Vitellius, the 
president of Syria, to proceed to Rome to give an 
account of his administration. Tiberius died before 
he arrived, and he put an end to his life at the 
commencement of the reign of 
Caius (Caligula). It was during 
his administration that our Lord 
was condemned and crucified, Matt, 
xxvii.; Mark xv.; Luke iii. 1; 
xxiii.; John xviii., xix. On Pi¬ 
late’s departure, Manillas was ap¬ 
pointed over Judtea by Vitellius. 
The new emperor Caius, however, 
superseded him, and appointed 
Marcellus procurator of Judaea. In 
A. D. 40, Vitellius was recalled, and 
Petronius sent as president of Syria, 
with orders from Caius to set up his 
statue in the temple. This insult 
caused the whole nation to rise. 
The intercession of Agrippa, and 
ultimately the death of the tyrant, prevented this 
order from ever being executed. In the Acts it 
is recorded that the churches had rest through all 
Judsea, Galilee and Samaria, Acts ix. 31. Under 
Claudius, who succeeded to the throne in A. D. 
41, the Jews had some peace. Agrippa I. was 
king of the whole country from that period to 
A. D. 44, when he died, leaving one son. Clau¬ 
dius wished to allow the young Agrippa to rule 
his father’s kingdom, but, evidently by persuasion, 
sent a Roman procurator to govern the province. 
Cuspius Fadus was the first appointed. It was 
under his administration that a movement of the 
whole Jewish people broke forth, in consequence 
of the sacred vestments being placed under his 
charge. Longinus, the governor of Syria, inter¬ 
fered, an embassy was sent to Rome, and the mat¬ 
ter ended in the Jews being permitted to retain 
these vestments under their care. Judiea was 
cleared of robbers by the care and providence of 
Fadus. He was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, 
a renegade Jew and nephew of Philo. In A. D. 
47, Tiberius was recalled, and Ventidius Cumanus 
appointed in his stead. During his government 
a fearful tumult ensued, which would have spread 
far and wide had not Quadratus, the governor of 
Syria, interfered. The matter ended in the ban¬ 
ishment of Cumanus and the appointment of 
Felix, the brother of Pallas, the favorite of Clau¬ 
dius, as procurator. Felix was procurator from 


A. D. 52 to A. D. GO. Of his government Tacitus 
speaks in strong terms of censure, and his corrupt¬ 
ness is shown by his expecting to receive money 
from St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 2G. He had induced 
Drusilla, the daughter of Agrippa I., to live with 
him. She was with him when Paul preached “of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment to come,” 
Acts xxiv. 25. Felix, however, did some good 
services while he was in power, for the country 
being infested with robbers and impostors, he 
cleared several parts of it. He also drove out the 
Egyptian impostor, Acts xxi. 38. These are 
doubtless the very wortInj deeds alluded to by Ter- 
tullus, Acts xxiv. 2. Bearing ill-will against 
Jonathan the high-priest, Felix had him barbar¬ 
ously murdered. By treachery, also, he put to 
death Eleazar, the captain of a company of rob¬ 
bers. At last his misgovernment caused his re¬ 
call, and Porcius 
Festus succeeded. 

His government 
seems to have been 
milder.. He heard 
Paul with King 
Agrippa at Ciesarca, 

Acts xxv., xx vi. 

Festus died after two 
years. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by A1 bin us, 
a bad and cruel man, 
who, on hearing that 
Gessius Florus was 
coming to succeed 
him, brought out all 
the prisoners who 
seemed most worthy 
of death, and put 
them to death, and 
at the same time re¬ 
leased many of them, 
but only on receiv¬ 
ing a bribe. He was 
recalled in A. D. G5, 
and Gessius Florus 
appointed in his 
stead. He was the 
last and the worst 
of the Roman pro¬ 
curators. Josephus 
does not hesitate to 
accuse him of the 
most flagrant and 
horrid crimes, and 
even Tacitus says 
that the Jewish pa¬ 
tience could endure the yoke no longer. In A. D. 
66, Ccstius Gallus, the prefect of Syria, found it 
necessary to march a powerful army into Palestine. 
He was, however, defeated with great loss, and im¬ 
mediately sent word to Nero, laying the whole 
blame on Florus, Florus likewise laying the blame 
on him. He soon afterward died, as some have sup¬ 
posed from chagrin or disappointment. The fol¬ 
lowing year, Nero sent Vespasian into Judiea. In 
G8, Nero died. Galba, Otlio and Vitellius followed 
in quick succession, and Vespasian himself was 
elected emperor bv the legions in Judiea. In A. I). 
70, Titus was sent by his father to conduct the war, 
and after a four months’ siege Jerusalem was 
taken. Josephus states that one million one hun¬ 
dred thousand were killed during the siege, that 
several were allowed to depart, and an immense 
number sold to the army and carried captive. 
These numbers are of course exaggerated, see 
Luke xxi. 24. 
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Under Trajan the Jews again broke out into 
open revolt, and the disturbances continued under 
Hadrian. At last, A. D. 131, one Barchochebas, 
“the son of a star,” was placed at the head of the 
Jews. Several times the Roman arms were de¬ 
feated; but Julius Severus, by reducing their for¬ 
tresses one by one, finally defeated him, in A.D. 
135. Dion Cassius says that five hundred and 
eighty thousand Jewish people were slain in these 
battles. This statement is as extravagant as that 
above of Josephus. 

In A. D. 136 the emperor Hadrian founded a 
new city, under the name of ^Elia Capitolina, to 
which he gave the privileges of a colony. None 
but Christians and pagans were allowed to enter. 

The treatment that the Jews received at the 
hands of the Romans was at times very moderate. 
Under Julius Ciesar they were not forbidden to 
live according to their customs even in Rome 
itself; and Augustus ordered that they should 
have full freedom of worship, hold their assem¬ 
blies and make gifts to their temple. They were 
even admitted with the citizens to a share in the 




Marcellus(II.), Homan Consul, B.C. 51 . 

largesses of corn, and when it fell upon the Sab¬ 
bath day Augustus allowed it to be put off’ to the 
next day. They were also exempted froiq mili¬ 
tary service on account of their religious preju¬ 
dices. Suetonius records that the Jews were in 
great grief at the death of Augustus. Tiberius 
and Claudius banished them from Rome—the lat¬ 
ter on account of tumults caused by a certain 
Chrestus (see earlier in this article, page 1418). 
But the expulsion by Claudius is contradicted bv 
Dion Cassius; and a few years after the Jews were 
again at Rome in great numbers, Acts xxviii. 17, 
etc. The administration of religious ceremonies 
was committed to the high-priest and Sanhedrim ; 
civil and criminal jurisprudence was retained by 
them, and they were permitted to pass the sentence 
of condemnation, but its execution depended upon 
the procurator, Mark xiv. 53-55, 62-65; John 
xviii. 31: “ It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to death.” The stoning of Stephen probably took 
place during a tumult, and not with the sanction 
of the procurator, Acts vii. 28. Even beyond the 
borders of Palestine the Jews exercised among 
themselves the civil jurisdiction according to their 
laws. Josephus gives a Roman decree to the city 
of Sardis sanctioning this privilege. 



Antoninus Pius—one of tiik ulst of the Roman 
Emperors. 

Notwithstanding their privileges, the Jew’s were 
heavily taxed. These consisted of the poll-tax, 
Matt. xxii. 17; Luke xx. 22, and the custom-tax, 
Matt. xvii. 25. Various passages in the New Tes¬ 
tament show how odious the collectors of the trib¬ 
utes (Authorized Version, “publicans”) were to 
the Jews, Matt, v.46; Mark ii. 15,16; Luke iii. 12, 
insomuch that the Pharisees would hold no com¬ 
munication with them, Matt. xi. 10,11; xxi. 31,32. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of Augustus to 
stop all tendencies to corruption by punishing im¬ 
morality, it was chiefly immorality that under¬ 
mined the Empire. With a high civilization, a 
flourishing commerce and general outward refine¬ 
ment, was associated a terrible depravity of morals. 
Yet the prosperous state of the Empire was con¬ 
fessed by the provinces as well as the Romans. 
“ They acknowledged that the true principles of 
social life, laws, agriculture and science, which 
had been first invented by the wisdom of Athens, 
were now firmly established by the power of Rome, 
under whose auspicious influence the fiercest bar¬ 
barians were united by an equal government and 
common language.” The cruelties and exactions 
of the provincial magistrates were suppressed bv 
Augustus and Tiberius. Roads w’ere constructed 
and commerce increased, but all of no avail. So¬ 
ciety would not be reformed, and St. Paul draws a 



Faustina, Consort of Marcus Aurelius and 
Mother of Commodus. 

striking picture of the corruption of the age, Rom. 
i. 14-23. “Charity and general philanthropy were 


so little regarded as duties that it requires a very 
extensive acquaintance with the literature of the 
time to find any allusion to them. There were no 
public hospitals, no institutions for the relief of 
the infirm and poor, no societies.for the removal 
of abuses or the improvement of the condition of 
mankind from motives of charity. Nothing was 
done to promote the instruction of the lower 
classes, nothing to mitigate the miseries of domes¬ 
tic; slavery, and far less to stop altogether the 
perpetual atrocities of the kidnapper and the 
slave-market.” But the spirit of Christianity was 
floating in the atmosphere, and “the wisdom of 
Providence was preparing a knowledge which 
struck root as deeply as the literature of the 
Augustan age had been scattered superficially.” 

The Roman Empire terminated with the an¬ 
archy which followed the murder of Justinian II., 
tiie last sovereign of the family of Heraclius; and 
Leo III., or the Isaurian, must be ranked as the 
first Byzantine monarch. 

On the ensuing page, we give a “Chronological 



Caracalla—one of the most infamous of the 
Homan Emperors. 

List of the Roman Emperors.” It will be seen 
that, in some cases, two names are given at one 
number—in these instances, either the two reigned 
jointly, as Gordian I. and II., etc., or the realm 
was, for the time, divided between the two, as Va- 
lens and \ alentinian I. There were several periods 
of interregnum , and in more than one case, the em¬ 
peror was such only in name, or at best ruled only 
a fragment of the Empire. 

The New Testament history falls within the 
reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius 
and Nero. Only Augustus, Luke ii. 1, Tiberius, 
Luke iii. 1, and Claudius, Acts xi. 28; xviii. 2, 
are mentioned, but Nero is alluded to in the Acts 
from ch. xxv. to the end, and in Phil. iv. 22. The 
Roman emperor in the New Testament is usually 
called Ciesar, Acts xxv. 10,11,12, 21, though some¬ 
times Augustus, Acts xxv. 21, 25, and once lord, 
Acts xxv. 26. We thus find many characteristics 
ot the Roman rule constantly before us in the 
New Testament. The publicans, Luke iii. 12; 
xix. 2; the tribute-money, Matt. xxii. 19; soldiers 
and centurions recruited in Italy, Acts x.l; Ciesar 
the only king, John xix. 15; the tctrarchs, Herod, 
Philip and Lysanias; the appeal against the gov¬ 
ernor, Acts xxv. 11; Roman money, etc. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 


,, Year of 

No. Name. Coronation. 

No. Name. CoronaUon. 

1. Julius Cawar mur- 


43. Diocletian, A. D. 

. 284 

dered, 1I.C.44 

44. Constantiu* Chlorus 


2. Cassar Octaviniius 


nnd Moximianus 


Augustus, 

28 

Galerius, 

305 

3. Tiberius, A. 

D. 14 

45. Constantine the 


4. Caligula, 

37 

Great, 

307 

5. Claudius, 

41 

40. Maximin II., 

308 

6. Nero, 

54 

47. Licinius, 

308 

7. Gal bn. 

08 

48. Mnxentius, 

308 

8. Otlio, 

09 

49. Constantino II., 

337 

9. Viteilius, 

09 

50. Constantius, 

337 

10. Vcspasiun, 

09 

61. Constnns, 

337 

11. Titus, 

79 

52. Julian, 

301 

12. Domitiun, 

81 

63. Jovian, 

303 

13. Norva, 

90 

64. Vnlentinian I.and Va- 


14. Trajan, 

9S 

lens [Division of the 


15. Hadrian, 

117 

Empire], 

364 

10. Antoninus Pius, 

138 

65. Gratian, 

307 

17. Marcus Aurelius, 

101 

50. Vnlentinian II., 

375 

18. Coiumodus, 

180 

57. Theodosius, 

379 

19. Pertinnx, 

193 

5S. Arcadius, 

3S3 

20. Didius Juliunus, 

193 

69. Ilonorius, 

393 

21. Septimius Severus, 

193 

00. Theodosius II., 

402 

22. Caracnlla (and Geta), 

19S 

01. Constantins II., x 

421 

23. Macrinus, 

217 

02. Vulentinian III., 

425 

24. Heliogubalus, 

218 

G3. Marcian, 

450 

25. Alexander Severus, 

222 

04. A vitus, 

455 

20. Maximin, 

235 

05. Leo and Mnjorianus, 

457 

27. Gordian I. and II., 

237 

60. Libius Severus, 

461 

28. Maximus and Bilibi¬ 


07. Anthemius, 

407 

nas, 

237 

08. Olybrius, 

472 

29. Gordian III., 

238 

09. Glycerius, 

473 

30. Philip, the Arabian, 

244 

70. Zeno, 

474 

31. Decius, 

249 

71. Romulus Augustulus, 

475 

32. Gal ins and Volusia- 


72. Juutinus I.. 

510 

nus. 

261 

73. Justinian I. (527-605), 

527 

33. /Emilian, 

253 

74. Justinus II., 

505 

34. Vnlcrinn, 

253 

75. Pboons, 002, or 004 

35. Galieuus, 

203 

76. Heraclius, 007, or 010 

30. Claudius II., 

203 

a. Constans II., 

042 

37. Aurcliiiu, 

270 

78. Constantine III. 


38. Tucitus, 

276 

(diod 608), 

057 

39. Florinu, 

275 

79. Justinian II., 

0S5 

40. Probus, 

276 

80. Philippicus Bar- 


41. Cams, 

282 

dnnes, 708, or 711 

42. Cnrinus and Nuinc- 


81. Anastasius II., 

713 

rian, 

2S2 

82. Lao, the Isaurian, 

718 


Independently of direct history, the vast extent 
of the Roman possessions may be traced in the 
ruins of edifices bearing the characteristics of 




Roman Coins op our Lord’s Time. 

Roman architecture and the stamp of Roman art, 
and in the almost innumerable relics of Roman 
handicraft brought to light in all quarters of the 
world. Of a large number of the former excel¬ 


lent engravings will be found throughout this 
Encyclopedia, while of the latter those possess¬ 
ing special merit are also carefully represented. 
Either of the two classes of Roman remains re¬ 
ferred to embraces too large a number of speci¬ 
mens to admit of their specific mention in a 
work of this character, but the engravings speak 
for themselves and, better than words, convey a 
good idea of the characteristics of the several 
buildings, vessels, etc. See Roman Architec¬ 
ture, and elsewhere. 

ROME, CHURCH OF. The definition given 
of this Church by its theologians is, that it is the 
Catholic or “universal” Church, consisting of the 
community of the faithful united to their lawful 
pastors, in communion with the See of Rome and 
under the obedience of its Bishop the Pope, who is 
claimed to be the successor of St. Peter and the 
Vicar of Christ on earth. 

The origin of this Church is a question in dis¬ 
pute between its members and its Protestant oppo¬ 
nents. The former claim that it was established 
by the apostles, that Peter was its first bishop 
and that it has descended in direct progression, 
its bishops successively being Peter’s successors. 
Protestant authorities acknowledge that a branch 
of the Church was early planted in Rome, that it 
was strengthened and established by Paul, that 
the Church of Rome, as now constituted, is the 
outgrowth of the early Church, with material and 
unauthorized alterations and additions which grew 
from and to it as the apostolic influence lessened 
and error developed. Protestant authorities gen¬ 
erally deny that there is any reliable proof that 
Peter ever was in Rome, or, if there at all, they 
claim that he never, in any sense, held or exercised 
any authority above his brother apostles. See 
Peter. Indeed, they say, if any one was, in any 
particular function, chief bishop, there is reason¬ 
ably strong reason to believe it was James, the 
bishop of Jerusalem, as he presided at the first 
great council of the Church, Acts xv. But this 
question can only be stated, not discussed or de¬ 
cided, here. 

The creed of this Church was elaborately de¬ 
fined by the Council of Trent, which was in session 
from 1545 to 15fi3. The decrees of this council 
were prepared with the greater care on account of 
the spirit of reform which was agitating Western 
Christendom at that time, in the hope of checking 
its triumphant march from nation to nation. In 
many points these decrees would not be deemed 
obnoxious, at least so far as their verbiage is con¬ 
cerned, by the most evangelical Protestants, but in 
others even the phraseology is at variance with 
what Protestants recognize as the teaching of God’s 
word. The chief of the latter may be briefly sum¬ 
med up as follows (the paragraphs quoted are 
abridged from the decrees themselves): “ That 
Christ has established a Church upon earth, and 
this Church is that which holds communion with 
the See of Rome, being one, holy, catholic and 
apostolical.” “That we are obliged to hear this 
Church, and therefore that she is infallible, by the 
guidance of Almighty God, in her decisions re¬ 
garding faith.” “That Peter, by/divine commis¬ 
sion, was appointed the head of this Church, under 
Christ its Founder; and that the Pope, or Bishop, 
of Rome, as successor to St. Peter, has always 
been, and is at present, by divine right, head of 
this Church.” [The Creed of Pius IV., univer¬ 
sally received bv the Roman Church, speaks thus: 
“XXXIII. I do acknowledge the holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Roman Church to be the mother 


and mistress of all Churches; and I do promise 
and swear true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
the successor of St. Peter, the prince of the Apos¬ 
tles and Vicar of Jesus Christ.”] That the Virgin 
Mother of Jesus is entitled in her own right, as 
chosen of God, to receive the humble homage and 
adoration of those who profess to love her Son. 
“ That the Canon of the Old and New Testament, 
as proposed to us by this Church, is the Word of 
God,” but that all Traditions preserved and handed 
down by this Church, as originally delivered by 
Christ to his disciples, are entitled to equal respect 
and credence; but that both the written word and 
the traditions must be received only as defined 
and expounded by the Fathers, and since author¬ 
itatively by this Church, in and by duly consti¬ 
tuted councils. [The Creed of Pius IV. says: 
“XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the 
same sense that Holy Mother Church doth, whose 
business it is to judge of the true sense and inter¬ 
pretation of them; and I will interpret them ac¬ 
cording to the unanimous sense of the Fathers.”] 
“ That honor and veneration are due to the angels 
of God; that the saints, reigning together with 
Christ, are to be worshiped and prayed to; and 
that they do offer prayers unto God for us, and 
that their relics are to be had in veneration.” 
“That the images of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin 
the Mother of God, and of other saints ought to 
be had and retained, and due honor and venera¬ 
tion ought to be paid to them.” That salvation is 
of Christ, through and on account of faith and 
good works; that God not only assists the faithful 
to perform good wrnrks, but recognizes the merit 
of such good works and rewards their doer; and 
further it is declared, “By such good w’orks we not 
only comply with the precepts of the divine law, 
but that we thereby likewise merit eternal life.” 
“That there is a Purgatory, or middle state, and 
that the souls of imperfect Christians therein de¬ 
tained are helped by the prayers of the faitliful.” 
“That there are seven Sacraments of the law, truly 
and properly so called, instituted by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and necessary to the salvation of man¬ 
kind, though not all of them to every one, viz.: 
Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Ex¬ 
treme Unction, Orders and Marriage; and that 
they do confer grace; and that of these Baptism, 
Confirmation and Orders may not be repeated with¬ 
out sacrilege. I do also receive and admit the 
received and approved rites of the Catholic Church 
in her. solemn administration of the above-said 
Sacraments.” “ That in the most holy Sacrament 
of the Eucharist there is, truly, really and substan¬ 
tially, the body and blood, together with the soul 
and the divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“ That in this Sacrament there is, by the omnipo¬ 
tence of God, a conversion or change of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body of Christ, and 
of the whole substance of the wine into his blood, 
which change we call Transubstantiation.” “That 
under either kind Christ is received whole and 
entire.” “That in the Mass, or Sacrifice of the 
Altar, is offered to God a true, proper and propi¬ 
tiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead.” 
“That in the Sacrament of Penance the sins we 
fall into after Baptism are, by the divine mercy, 
forgiven us.” “That the power of Indulgences 
was left by Christ in the Church, and that the use 
of them is very beneficial to Christian people.” 
There are also articles which declare the efficacy 
of works of supererogation; the duty and neces¬ 
sity of private (auricular) confession to be made 
to the priest, and the efficacy of his absolution; 
likewise articles decreeing the absolute and per- 
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petual celibacy of the clergy of all orders, and 
recommending the same to laymen and laywomen 
who desire to attain special sanctification and other 
high privileges. There are decrees covering many 
other points of more or less moment, but what we 
have epitomized will suffice to give the reader a 
fair idea of the leading grounds of the great Ref¬ 
ormation, as each of these dogmas was the subject 
of protest on the part of the Reformers, and each 
of them still forms a stronger than granite wall 
between Romanism and Protestantism. The final 
clause of the Creed of Pius IV. is very explicit: 
“XXI\ . I do undoubtedly receive and profess all 
other things which have been delivered, defined 
and declared by the Sacred Canons and Oecumen¬ 
ical Councils, and especially by the holy Synod of 
Trent; and all other things contrary thereto, and 
all heresies, condemned, rejected and anathema¬ 
tized by the Church, I do likewise condemn, reject 
and anathematize.” 

But to the above recapitulation of the chief doc¬ 
trines promulgated by the Council of Trent we 
must add a brief notice of a couple of important 
dogmas put forth more recently as articles to be 
implicitly believed by the faitliful: these are the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception (first asserted 
as a doctrine by the Vatican Council of 1854) and 
that of the personal Infallibility of the Pope (first 
advanced as a part of the Creed by Pius IX. and, 
in obedience to him, by the Council of 1870-71). 

The Pope, as we see above, must, as an article 
of the faith, be recognized as the infallible head 
of the infallible Church, but, in the view of Ro¬ 
manists generally, he is also a temporal sovereign 
above all kings, the vicegerent of God and ruler 
of all nations. These high claims, which began 
to be made in the eighth century, were very fully 
avowed and acted upon by Gregory VII. and In¬ 
nocent III., in the eleventh and thirteenth centu¬ 
ries, and have been affirmed with varying em¬ 
phasis by many Popes since that period, and have 
recently been restated by Pope Pius IX. with all 
possible fullness. 

For very many years, the Roman Pontiffs suc¬ 
ceeded in making good their claims to temporal 
supremacy in almost all European lands, making 
and unmaking kings and emperors, and compel¬ 
ling the haughtiest to do them reverence. But 
within a few years, the Pope has lost almost en¬ 
tirely his temporal sway, and has even lost the 
Italian States, long known as the States of the 
Church, through the unification of Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel, with his capital at Rome. 

Since the accession of Pius IX., great changes 
have been wrought in the position and prospects 
of the Church. The promulgation of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
and the publication of the Pope’s “Syllabus,” in 
which the highest claims of papal supremacy over 
kings and nations are fruitlessly reaffirmed, were 
very offensive to several governments and many 
members of the Church, and led to alienation on 
the part of some of the most powerful of the ad¬ 
herents of the Church. This dissatisfaction was 
greatly increased by the proclamation by the Vat¬ 
ican Council, in 1871, of the Infallibility of the 
Pope, against the remonstrances and protests of 
some of the most eminent theologians of the coun¬ 
cil. This widespread dissatisfaction has found ex¬ 
pression in the organization of the “Old Catholic 
Church” in Germany and Switzerland, under the 
lead of Dr. Dollinger, and in the consecration of 
Bishop Reinkentz by the Jansenist bishop of Hol¬ 
land. This new movement is progressing with 
great rapidity, and it may result in a verv large 
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and permanent secession from the Church of 
Rome, and the establishment of a Church on much 
more liberal principles. 

The worship of this Church is liturgical, and 
throughout the greatest part of its extent the 
Latin language is used in all public and author¬ 
ized religious worship, the object being “ to pre¬ 
serve uniformity; to avoid the changes to which 
living languages are exposed, and thereby to pre¬ 
vent the novelties which might be thus intro¬ 
duced ; to facilitate the commerce of different 
Churches on religious matters; and to promote a 
spirit of study and learning among the ministers.” 
In the public worship everything is fixed and uni¬ 
form. The Missal and Breviary contain the rites 
and prayers adopted in ordinary religious assem¬ 
blies, and the Pontifical and Ritual contain the 
forms and prayers with which the sacraments are 
administered, the blessing of God invoked upon 
his creatures, the power of evil spirits over the 
souls and bodies of the faithful destroyed or re¬ 


strained, the method also of deprecating the wrath 
of God in times of public calamity, and of return¬ 
ing him thanks for signal public blessings; and 
directions how to afford the comforts of religion 
to the sick and dying, with the prayers to be made 
use of in the Christian interment of the dead. 
Such of the above functions as belong to the epis¬ 
copal character or office are to be found in the 
Pontifical; those which belong to simple priests, 
or even the inferior clergy, are inserted in the 
Ritual. Besides the foregoing forms for public 
services, there are many approved forms for 
private devotion. 

The government of the Roman Church is hier¬ 
archical. A Romish writer expresses their system 
tersely, thus: “Roman Catholics obey their bish¬ 
ops, the bishops the metropolitans, the metropoli¬ 
tans the primates and patriarchs, and all of them 
their head, the Pope; and of all these is composed 
one Church , having one faith , under one head” 

The discipline of the Church of Rome is regu¬ 
lated by what is called “ the Canon Law,” which 
has taken the place of the “ Canons of the Apos¬ 
tles,’’“the Apostolical Constitutions,” and all the 


ancient compilations on that subject. “The Canon 
Law ” consists, 1. Of the “ Decretals of Gratian,” a 
compilation made up .of the decrees of different 
Popes and Councils, and of several passages of the 
Holy Fathers and other reputable writers. 2. Of 
the “ Decretals,” in five books. 3. Of the compi¬ 
lation known by the name of the “Sixth Book of 
Decretals.” 4. Of the “ Clementines.” 5. Of the 
other Decretals, known under the name of the 
“ Extravagantes.” These, containing besides the 
decrees of Popes and the canons of several Coun¬ 
cils, constitute the body of the Canon Law. It is, 
however, only in matters of faith that she ad¬ 
mits of no diversity ; her discipline is not every¬ 
where perfectly uniform, nor does she consider 
some variety in matters of worship or discipline 
as subversive of peace, or as breaking the bonds of 
communion. 

The Roman Church observes a vast number of 
saints’ and other holy days. Every Friday is 
required to be kept as a fast-day, except when a 


stated festival falls on it; besides, the calendar 
calls for a number of stated seasons of fasting. 

As to the present extent of the Church of Rome, 
all that can be said is that the total number of Ro¬ 
manists (including the families of those in actual 
communion and many who are so accounted, 
though they are not in good standing) have been 
variously estimated at from eighty to a hundred 
and twenty millions, scattered over all the world. 
The countries which, until a very recent period, 
were considered entirely papal, and in which a 
very large majority still continue under the spirit¬ 
ual obedience of the Pope, are Italy, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal and the States of Mexico and South America; 
while in France, Austria, Poland, Belgium, Ire¬ 
land, Lower Canada, the number of Romanists 
vastly preponderates over the members of all 
other churches. Switzerland has seven hundred 
thousand, Germany a very large proportion, Eng¬ 
land more than half a million, and the United 
States five millions. In Asia there is scarcely a 
nation in which Christianity exists, where there 
are not some bodies which recognize the Pope’s 
supremacy. They have missionaries in China, in 
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Cochin China, in the Philippine Islands, and in 
fact in almost every portion of the world. 

The Papal Church has ever been active in the 
work of seeking the conversion of heathen and 
others to its views, and has been often signally 
successful. The monastic system of the Church 
has ever been a powerful instrumentality in the 
propagation work. There are several orders of 
monks, the chief being the Basilians, Benedictines, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Canons 
Regular, etc. All the different orders take the 
solemn vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
and all firmly hold the Roman Catholic faith, and 
only differ in their rules of discipline, in their 
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dress, in the particular privileges granted by the 
Pope, and in their names, which they generally take 
from that of their founder. In general, they are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop, and are 
immediately under that of the Pope. Of nuns 
there are different orders, each following their 
own rules and wearing a prescribed habit. See 
Monks. The solemn vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience are taken by them also. But no one 
agency since the Reformation has exerted so wide 
an influence in the papal Church, or done so vast 
an amount of labor for its extension and upbuild¬ 
ing, as the Society of Jesus, commonly called the 
Jesuits. 

Election of the Pope— Before closing our 
article upon the Roman Church, it may add to its 


interest to give a brief notice of the mode of elect¬ 
ing a Pope, together with a word on the College 
of Cardinals. The Pope was originally elected by 
the bishops, clergy, nobles and people. Under 
Nicholas II., through the influence of Hildebrand, 
the election was confined to the cardinal bishops— 
seven in number—and to cardinal priests, whose 
number was twenty-eight. The nomination be¬ 
longed to the former and the confirmation to the 
latter. The cardinals became an organized, recog¬ 
nized, permanent body first in the time of Pope 
Gelasius (492-96). Their number has varied 
greatly at different periods. In the twelfth century 
there were rarely more than thirty. In 1516 they 
numbered but thirteen. The largest number 
ever reached was seventy-six, under Pius 
IV. (1559). The Council of Basle passed a 
decree that their number should not exceed 
twenty-four. Sixtus V. (1585) fixed the num¬ 
ber at seventy, with reference to the seventy 
elders of Israel, or the seventy disciples of 
Christ, the number of which the College of 
Cardinals is now composed when it is full, 
and which, since that period, it has become a 
rule with the Popes never to exceed. When 
the College is full, there are six cardinal 
bishops, fifty cardinal priests (rectors of 
churches in Rome) and fourteen overseers of 
hospitals, who are cardinal deacons. A large 
majority of the cardinals are always Ital¬ 
ians. They have the rank of princes at home 
and in all the courts of Europe to which they 
are accredited as nuncios. Their peculiar 
privileges are stated to be three hundred in 
number. When a new Pope was to be elected, 
the custom has been to confine them in con¬ 
clave in the palace of the Quirinal, and per¬ 
mit them to have no intercourse with the ex¬ 
ternal world. Now that the king of Italy 
has possession of the palace of the Quirinal, 
and the Pope’s relation to Rome and to Ger¬ 
many, Austria and Spain has become changed 
Pius IX. has issued a brief by which many 
of the formalities hitherto required are al 
lowed to be omitted in order that the election 
may be speedily effected. The German em¬ 
peror and the kings of France and Spain have 
hitherto exercised the right of interposing 
one veto, through a cardinal who represents 
his sovereign, to an election of a Pope whom 
they do not approve. This prerogative can¬ 
not henceforth be exercised. 

The double government of the Pope, as 
both bishop and king, has led to the establish¬ 
ment of an anomalous order called the Prel- 
atura. They are neither priests nor laymen, 
but, as it were, a combination of the two. 
They have the training and wear the dress, 
and are subject to some of the restrictions, 


of the priesthood—such as inability to marry 
while in the service of the Pope—and they have 
the duties and the freedom of laymen. This class 
is recruited chiefly from the ranks of the aris¬ 
tocracy. They are, in fact, clerks and secretaries 
of the cardinals and nuncios and high officials of 
the Roman Curia. They can be advanced to the 
rank of monseignieur, which is next to the cardi- 
nalate; but they cannot be created cardinals unless 
thev have been ordained as deacons. It is possible for 
them to marry; but in that case they cease to be¬ 
long to the Prelatura , and pass into the class of laics. 

Society of Jesus, commonly called Jesuits.— 
This is a semi-monastic order or society founded, in 
1540, by Ignatius Loyola. Loyola was of noble fam¬ 
ily; in early life he became a page in the gay court 
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of Ferdinand and Isabella, and subsequently a wild 
soldier. A severe wound led his mind to serious 
thoughts, and it took an enthusiastic, intensely de¬ 
votional and somewhat mystic turn. He renounced 
the world and devoted himself as the Knight 
of our Lady— i. e., the Virgin Mary—laying his 
sword upon her shrine. He became associated 
with nine young men of like feelings (among them 
the afterward renowned Francis Xavier). They 
started on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, which was in¬ 
terrupted by the war with the Turks, then raging. 
They took up their quarters in Rome, and won no 
little notice and veneration by their self-devotion 
to asceticism and good works, and in a short time 
concluded to fotind a new order, with Loyola, the 
ruling spirit, at its head. He produced a plan of 
its constitution and laws, which he affirmed to 
have been suggested by the immediate inspiration 
of Heaven, and applied to the Roman Pontiff'Paul 
III. for the sanction of his authority. The Pon¬ 
tiff, though naturally cautious, yet partially fore¬ 
seeing the advantages to be derived from the ser¬ 
vices of this nascent order, and clearly perceiving 
the benefit of multiplying the number of his de¬ 
voted servants, instantly confirmed by his bull the 
institution qf the Jesuits, granted the most ample 
privileges to the members of the society, and ap¬ 
pointed Loyola to be the first general of the order. 
It was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits from 
their first institution not to publish the rules of 
their order; they never communicated them to 
strangers, nor even to the greater part of their 
own members. 

This new order differed from the regular monas¬ 
tic orders in several important particulars, though 
like them its members took the vows of poverty, 
chastity and loyalty to the Church ; their vow of 
obedience was even more stringent than that of the 
monastic fraternities. The grand object of the 
Jesuits was not their individual advancement in 
holy living, but the advancement of their Church, 
and more especially of their society. Hence, while 
the monk was a retired devotee of heaven, the 
Jesuit was a sworn soldier of Mother Church ; he 
was not required to spend his time in the long 
ceremonial services, or to practice the austerities, 
enjoined on his monk-brothers. The Jesuits went 
forth rather to every quarter of the world to watch 
and promote the best interests of their Church and 
fraternity. Every member was solemnly pledged 
to absolute and unquestioning obedience to the re¬ 
quirements of his superiors. The government of 
the society was a pure despotism, except that the 
becoming a member was a matter entirely at the 
option of each individual. The membership is 
divided into four classes—the novices, the scholas¬ 
tics, the coadjutors and the confessed. The novices 
are required to pass two years upon probation. 
The scholastics devote two years to rhetoric and 
literature, and three years to philosophy, physics 
and mathematics. After having been engaged in 
instruction for five or six years, they are permitted 
to take up theology, to which they devote four to 
six years. The course is followed by another year 
of training, after which they are elevated to the 
priesthood, and assume the vows of coadjutor spir¬ 
ituals or professed. The coadjutor assumes the vows 
of a monk, and pledges himself to give special at¬ 
tention to the instruction of youth. A fourth class 
is that of the confessed, who are under vows of ab¬ 
solute, unquestioning obedience to the head of the 
order and to the pope. This class is composed of 
the ablest men of the order, and of those most de¬ 
voted to its interests and to the papacy. 

The Jesuits are, and have been since their or- 
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ganization, the most powerful of all the orders of 
the Church of Rome. In 1540, when founded, 
they numbered but ten members, and in 1608 their 
rolls showed the large membership of ten thousand 
five hundred and eighty-one. Before the expira¬ 
tion of the sixteenth century, they had obtained 
the chief direction of the education of youth in 
every Roman Catholic country in Europe, and 
had become the confessors of almost all its mon- 
archs. Their wealth increased with their power, 
and they soon rivaled, in the extent and value of 
their possessions, the .most opulent monastic fra¬ 
ternities. They have influenced the policy of 
states, by becoming the confessors and spiritual 
guides of kings; they have controlled the popu¬ 
lation of kingdoms, by becoming the most accept¬ 
able confessors and directors of consciences among 
the people. They have often dictated the policy 
of the papal government itself. 

Notwithstanding their great successes, or per¬ 
haps partially as a consequence of such successes, 
they have had terrible reverses. They have time 
and again been suppressed in, or expelled from, 
different countries, and their property confiscated 
and some of their members imprisoned, and once, 
under Clement XIV., the order was entirelv sup¬ 
pressed, and even their name ostracised. But in 
every country where suppressed, or whence ex¬ 
pelled, they have speedily recovered their lost 
prestige and power, and even from the blow of 
suppression by the head of their own Church 
they recovered, being restored by Pius VII., and 
they have since continued in high favor at the 
papal court, where their power is great. 

Whatever censure they may deserve (and they 
have received it without stint, not only from Prot¬ 
estant, but more unsparingly from Roman Catholic, 
sources), it would be vain to deny that many consid¬ 
erable advantages have been derived by mankind 
from the labors of the Jesuits. Their ardor in the 
study of ancient literature, and their labors in the 
instruction of youth, greatly contributed to the 
progress of polite learning. They have produced 
a greater number of successful authors than all 
the other religious fraternities taken together; 
and they can boast of many eminent masters in 
the separate branches of science, many distin¬ 
guished mathematicians, antiquarians, critics, and 
even some orators of high reputation. But their 
greatest usefulness has been in the missionary 
field. No corner of the world has been neglected 
by them; perils by land and perils by water, 
perils from wild beasts and perils from possibly 
wilder human animals, perils of climate and 
perils of hunger and want, everything has been 
braved by devoted men of the society in their 
self-sacrificing efforts to extend the bounds of that 
Church, membership in which they regard as in¬ 
dispensable to salvation. This much we have 
deemed it not amiss to say, though our province is 
neither to commend nor condemn, but simply to 
recite facts of general interest. 

Jansenists. —This was the name of a numer¬ 
ous party of members of the Roman Church who 
adopted the views of Cornelius Jansenius, bishop 
of Ypres, in the Netherlands. The Jansenist con¬ 
troversy was preceded and suggested by that of the 
Jesuits and Dominicans on the subject of grace 
and free-will. It was opened by the publication 
of the “Augustinus” of Jansenius. It cost Jan¬ 
senius twenty years of incessant labor, and was 
published in 1640, after his death. His professed 
object was to show, not what ought to be believed 
on the subjects involved in the Molinist contro¬ 
versy, but simply what St. Augustine believed. 


The Jesuits attacked the “Augustinus” violently, 
and persuaded Urban VIII. to pronounce it erro¬ 
neous and secure its prohibition by the inquisitors. 
But the doctors of Louvaine, and other theologians 
in the Netherlands, defended the work. A bitter 
controversy arose and soon extended to France. 
The Jesuits were numerous and powerful in 
France, but the opposite party included many 
men of the highest piety and greatest learning 
and genius. Arnauld, Nicole, Pascal and 
Quesnel [see the articles at these names]—sub¬ 
sequently called the Port Royalists—were conspic¬ 
uous among them. They taught and exemplified 
the inner divine life of love and faith as consti¬ 
tuting the reality of religion. They devoted them¬ 
selves to education, and to the composition of books 
of instruction, in all departments of 
learning. They produced practical 
and devotional works of the most ad¬ 
mirable character. They sought to 
persuade the world that God had sanc¬ 
tioned their cause and doctrine by 
miracles in their behalf. A severe 
and systematic persecution of them, 
instigated and kept up by the Jesuits, 
ending in the complete destruction of 
their headquarters at Port Royal 
(1679), broke up the order, and the 
members dispersed. Some yielded 
to the pressure, while a number of 
them took refuge in Holland and es¬ 
tablished an independent Church, in 
separation from the Roman obedi¬ 
ence, which still exists, with the seat 
of its episcopate at Utrecht. It is an 
interesting circumstance that Dr. 

Reinkens, the bishop of the “Old 
Catholic” organization recently in¬ 
augurated in Germany, was conse¬ 
crated by the Jansenist bishop of 
Utrecht. 

The Jansenists were learned, pure 
spiritual, though inclined to mysti- 
cisra. Their theology was that of Au¬ 
gustine. But there was something 
of superstition and fanaticism in 
their views. They made penitence 
to consist largely in voluntary self- 
inflicted punishment. They were 
ascetic in their views of the necessity 
of fasting, of hard labor and of con¬ 
stant prayer. Their credulity in ref¬ 
erence to miracles wrought in their 
behalf was real and fairly chargeable 
upon their enthusiasm. But, on the 
other hand, their merit and services to 
the cause of pure religion were unquestionably great. 

Old Catholic Church.— The Old Catholic 
movement took its rise in Germany, where it still 
has its headquarters, though it has spread into 
other Roman Catholic countries of Europe, and 
even beyond Europe. Its points of difference 
from the Roman Church are laid down in a man¬ 
ifesto issued by the Old Catholic Congress which 
met at Munich, September 22, 1871. We make 
a brief extract: “We, therefore, claim our full 
rights as members of the Catholic Church, and 


ing of the Church and the principles observed 
from the Apostolic Council downward, especially 
the dogma of ‘the infallible teaching office,’ and 
supreme ordinary and immediate jurisdiction of 
the Pope.” “ We adhere to the ancient constitu¬ 
tion of the Chnrch,” etc. 

In fact, the movement was not designed to estab¬ 
lish a new sect, but to effect reforms within the 
Roman Catholic Church. The movement has been 
given an ecclesiastical head, Dr. Reinkens, late 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Breslau, hav¬ 
ing been chosen missionary bishop for the Old 
Catholics of Germany. He was consecrated at 
Rotterdam by the Jansenist bishop of Deventer, 
on August 11, 1873, according to the Roman rite’ 
but with no recognition of the Pope’s supremacy. 
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V hat is to be the result of the movement must 
be left for time to unravel, but this at least is cer¬ 
tain, that its supporters are very numerous, and 
the number is rapidly growing, and they include 
a large proportion of the learned and influential 
Roman Catholic clergy of Germany, and a goodly 
number in France and elsewhere. It is also evi¬ 
dent that the movement has the air of calm con¬ 
sideration and conscientious rectitude that are im¬ 
portant indices of permanence and advancement. 
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refuse to be thrust out of Church communion or 

of the ecclesiastical or civil rights appertaining ROME SCOT, ROME SHOT 
thereto.” They deny the validity of their ex- plied to Peter’s Pence, which see* 
communication by the Papal authorities. They 
say: “From the standpoint of the confession of 
faith contained in the Tridentine Creed, we 
reject the doctrines introduced under the pon- 1 


PENNYING, 

Terms ap- 


ROMEYN (ro-min'), THEODORIC D., D.D., 
and JOHN BRODIIEAD,D.D., father and son, both 
eminent divines of the Reformed Dutch Church. 


tificat^pPius IX., in contradiction to the^ach- | The former was born at Hackensack, New Jersey, 
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January 12, 1744, and educated at the college at 
Princeton, in that State, where he graduated in 
1765. He was settled in the ministry in his native 
town in 1766, and remained there until 1/84, when 
he accepted the care of a church in Schenectady, 
New York. His death occurred in 1804. He was 
a man of extensive learning, and one of its most 
active patrons. It was chiefly by his efforts that 
Union College was founded at Schenectady, not 
long after his removal to that place. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his piety, was an eloquent preacher 
and enjoyed in a high degree the respect and 
esteem of his contemporaries. The latter was 
born in 1778, at Schenectady, New York. He 


subject and induced to remember it. He died Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1825, at the age of forty-seven years. 

ROMULUS (rom'u-lus), according to the old 
Roman poetic legend, was twin-brother of REMUS, 
their father being Mars and their mother Ilia or 
Rea Silvia, the daughter of Numitor. The entire 
story of their birth and early history, culminating 
in the founding of Rome by Romulus and the 
death of Remus, is a pleasant romance of the 
early Roman type, as indeed is the account of 
Romulus’ exploits as king, and his death, when 
he is said to have been borne away in clouds and 
darkness by his divine father. It is now generally 
admitted that the whole story is a fable. 
See Rome. 


RONGE (rong'eh), JOHN, born at 
Bischofswalde, in Silesia, in 1813, was 
ordained a Romish priest in 1840; but 
soon afterward he was suspended for 
alleged heretical teachings, and in 1844 
he published a letter denouncing the ex¬ 
hibition of the “holy coat,” which had 
just been proclaimed by Bishop Arnoldi, 
of Treves. He was excommunicated, but 
still made rapid headway in gaining ad¬ 
herents, and in 1845 a German Catholic 
Church, independent of the Roman see, 
was founded. In 1848 he was compelled 
to seek refuge in England, where, with 
the assistance of his w’ife, he established 
a kinder-garten in his house. He pub¬ 
lished “A Practical Guide to the English 
Kinder-Garten, by John and Bertha 
Ronge,” and “An Autobiography and 
Justification.” 


Palatine Chapel at Palermo.—S ee Rome, Church op. 


ROOD. This is a Saxon word which 
signifies a cross or crucifix. The term is 
more particularly applied to the large 
cross erected in Romish churches over the 
entrance of the chancel or choir. This 
is often of very large size, and when com¬ 
plete is, like other crucifixes, accompa¬ 
nied by the figures of St. John and the 
Virgin, placed one on each side of the foot 
of the cross; but these are often omitted. 
Lights are frequently placed in front of 
these roods, especially on certain festivals 
of the Church. 

ROOD-ARCH, the arch which sup¬ 
ported the ceiling of the rood screen. 

| ROOD-BEAM, the crossbeam on 
which the rood was placed. 


I erected. Some in the Perpendicular period are 
exceedingly fine. 

ROOF. See House. 

ROOM. See House. 

ROOT. The Hebrew word so translated, be¬ 
sides its literal signification, is often used figura¬ 
tively. Individuals and communities are poet¬ 
ically likened to a tree; the root then designates 
the chief part mentioned, as of the wicked, Isa. 
v. 24, of Ephraim, Hos. ix. 16. It also implies 
the lowest part of anything, and so a stock, race, 
Isa. xiv. 29, the seat or dwelling of a people, Jud. 
v. 14, ground of a dispute, Job xix. 28. The 
same word signifies a sprout, and thus is used 
metaphorically of the Messiah, Isa. xi. 10. 

ROQUES (rok), PIERRE, author of “ The 
Evangelical Pastor” and other excellent works, 
was born at La Caune, France, in 1685. He be¬ 
came pastor of a Protestant church in Buie in 
1710, became eminent as a preacher no less than 
as a writer, and died in 1748. 


ROSARY (ro'- 
za-re). The form 
of devotion known 
by this name con¬ 
sists of fifteen Pater 
Nosters and Glo¬ 
rias and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Ave 
Marias, said in de¬ 
cades, of one Pater, 
ten Aves and a Glo¬ 
ria, preceded by the 
creed. A string of 
beads is used to as¬ 
sist in this devotion, 
each bead repre¬ 
senting a single 
prayer. It is un¬ 
certain when the 
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was educated at Columbia College, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1795. He studied theology under the 
guidance of his father, and subsequently under 
that of the Rev. Dr. Livingston. In 1798 he was 
licensed to preach, and the following year was or¬ 
dained and installed pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
church at Rhinebeck, where he remained until 
1803, when he was transferred to the Presbyterian 
church in the city of Schenectady. The next year 
he removed to the First Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, as successor to the Rev. Dr. Nott, where 
he continued about four years, when he removed 
to the Presbyterian church then located in Cedar 
street, New York, of which he was the first pastor, 
and where he remained until his death. He was 
an eloquent and impressive preacher, and no one 
could listen to him without being interested in the 


ROOD-LOFT, the gallery or screen in 
churches or cathedrals on which the rood was 
placed. 

ROOD-TOWER. This name is sometimes 
applied to a tower built over the intersection of 
a cruciform church, as the term rood-arnli is some¬ 
times applied to the arch between the nave and 
the chancel, from its being immediately over the 
rood-loft. 

ROOD-SCREEN, a screen which separated 
the choir of a cathedral or the chancel of a church 
from the nave, and on the top of which the rood 
was placed on a floor or gallery. These screens 
were of either wood or stone, and they were orna- 
I mented in the style of the age in which they were 


rosary was introduced, as beads were used as an 
assistance in devotion when importance began to 
be attached to the number of prayers which were 
offered. Peter the Hermit has got the credit of 
having introduced the rosary in its present form 
during the crusades. 

ROSARY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY is the title of a rosary composed in honor 
of the Virgin by Alan de la Roche, a Jacobin, and 
approved by Sixtus IV., A. D. 1470. 

ROSCELLINUS (ros-sel-le'nus), founder, of 
the scholastic sect of the Nominalists, was a native 
of Brittany, where he flourished toward the end 
of the eleventh and the commencement of the 
twelfth century. Being presented with a canonry 
in the diocese of Soissons, he delivered lectures 
at the request of the chapter, in which, contrary 
to the principles of Aristotle, he taught that uni¬ 
versal subsist, not prior to individual bodies 
nor after them, but within them, and that they 
are mere names or words by which kinds of in¬ 
dividuals are expressed. Hence he and his fol¬ 
lowers obtained the name of nominalists, and 
their opponents that of realists. By applying 
this doctrine to the trinity he brought on him¬ 
self a suspicion of heresy and of aritheism, and was 
obliged to retract. Fatigued at length with con¬ 
troversy and persecution, he retired into Aqui- 
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and charity. The time of his death is unknown. 

ROSE (roz). Song Sol. ii. 1 and Isa. xxxv. 1 
are the only passages in the Bible where our ver¬ 
sion finds the rose. In neither instance is it 
supported by the Septuagint, which, in the Song, 
gives vaguely enough “flower of the plain,” and 
in Isaiah makes it a lily. Both Rosenmiiller 
and Gesenius, laying stress on the etymology, 
insist on some plant with a bulbous root, the 
former preferring the narcissus, the latter the 
autumnal crocus, and it must be allowed that the 
presumptions are very faint in favor of the best- 
known and most admired of all our flowers. 
Yet there are different species which still grow 
wild in the Holy Land, and we have the inci¬ 
dental evidence of the son of Sirach to show that 
the Jews were familiar with it, Wis. ii. 8; xxiv. 
18; xl. 17; 1. 8. 

ROSE. 1. An ornament used in mouldings in 
Norman work. 2. The badge of the Tudors, and 
found on buildings erected in their reigns. 

ROSE, HUGH JAMES, B.D., and HENRY 
JOHN, brothers who attained some eminence 
as English divines and as writers. The former 
was bom at Little Hoorsted, Surrey, in 1795, and 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, gained 
the first Bell’s scholarship in 1814 and took his 
degree in 1817. He was made deacon in 1818, 
and having been ordained, became vicar of Hors¬ 
ham in 1821, and rector of Hadleigh in 1830; he 
exchanged the latter for Fail stead and Wesley, in 
Essex, in 1833, and this again for St. Thomas’, 
Southwark, where he remained till his death. He 
was also prebend of Chichester from 1827 to 1833, 
Christian advocate at Cambridge from 1829 to 1833, 
professor of divinity in the university of Durham 
from 1833, domestic chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1834, and principal of King’s 
College, London, from 1836. He embarked for 
Calais, October, 1838, on a tour for his health, 
which was so shattered that he died at Florence 
the following year. He was a most prolific 
writer, but his works are mostly of a contro¬ 
versial character, and hence of a measurably 
local and temporal interest. Among his best 
known publications is the valuable “ Biographical 
Dictionary ” which he projected and planned, but 
did not live to complete. His brother was also 
^educated at Cambridge, graduating as fourteenth 
wrangler in 1821; he became a Fellow of Cam¬ 
bridge in 1824, and soon after a rural dean; in 
1837 he became rector of Houghton Conquest, 
Bedfordshire. Like Hugh, he was a voluminous 
writer, and many of his publications were of 
marked value. Among his chief works was a 
“History of the Christian Religion and Church 
during the First Three Centuries,” from Neander, 
and “The Laws of Moses Viewed in Connection 
with the History and Character of the Jews,” etc. 
He was also editorially connected with the “En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica,” and was co-editor of 
Schnorr’s Bible Prints. 


ROSE-WINDOW, a circular window with 
mullions and tracery springing from the centre, 
sometimes called a marigold or Catherine-wheel 
window. Rose-windows received much attention, 
and they were often erected in a most ornate style, 
with complicated tracery and of vast dimensions, 
as may be seen in St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, St. 
David’s in Wales, Durham Cathedral and else- 


the French cathedrals. 

ROSELINI, IPPOLITO (ip-po-le'to ro-sel- 
le'ne), one of the most celebrated archaeologists 
of modern times, was born at Pisa in 1800, com¬ 
pleted his studies at the university of his native 
town in 1821, and three years later obtained the 
chair of Oriental languages, which he had pros¬ 
ecuted at Bologna meanwhile with great zeal 
under the celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti. Hav¬ 
ing made Egyptian antiquities his peculiar study, 
he followed eagerly in the steps of the illustrious 
Champollion, 
whom he accom¬ 
panied first to Par¬ 
is and then to 
Egypt in the pros¬ 
ecution of his re¬ 
searches ; and on 
whose death he 
undertook the pub¬ 
lication of the 
splendid work, the 
result of their 
united efforts, enti¬ 
tled the “ Monu¬ 
ments of Egyptand 
Nubia,” etc. He 
died in 1843. 

ROSEN (ro'- 
zen), FRIED¬ 
RICH AUGUST, 
a distinguished 
Orientalist, was 
born at Hanover 
in 1805. He stud¬ 
ied at the univer¬ 
sities of Leipsic 
and Berlin, and af¬ 
terward studied 
Sanscrit under 
Professor Bopp. 

Having distin¬ 
guished himself by 
the publication of 


He died suddenly at London, September 12, 1837. 

ROSENMULLER (ro-zen-mooPler), the 
name of two German divines. 

JOHANN GEORG was born at Ummerstadt, 
December 18, 1736. He was successively pastor 
at Hildburghausen, Hessburg and Konigsberg, in 
Franconia, and professor of theology at Erlangen, 
at Geissen and at Leipzig, at which last place 
he also held the office of pastor of the church 
of St. Thomas and superintendent. He died 
there March 14, 1815. He exerted considerable 


his “Sanscrit 
Roots,” he was ap¬ 
pointed professor 
of Oriental lan¬ 
guages in the Lon¬ 
don University, a 
post which he held 
for several years. 

He was afterward 
professor of San¬ 
scrit in University 
College, honorary 
foreign secretary 
to the Asiatic Society^and secretary to the Ori¬ 
ental Translation Committee. His studies and 
literary labors were gradually concentrated on the 
earliest Indian literature, and he began to publish, 
but did not live to complete, the hymns of the Rig 
Veda, with a Latin translation. He edited the 
“Essays” of his friend Colebrooke and the “Al¬ 
gebra” of Mohammed Ben Musa, with an English 
translation; prepared the catalogue of Syriac man¬ 
uscripts in the British Museum, which was pub¬ 
lished by Forshall, and contributed many articles 
on Oriental literature and geography to the 
Penny Cyclopiedia.” Rosen was the corre¬ 
spondent of the most eminent foreign scholars, 
and was as much esteemed for the charms of his 
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influence both on religious opinion and on edu¬ 
cation in Germany during his long and active 
life, and is now remembered chiefly as the author 
of “Scholia” on the New Testament. 

ERNST FRIEDRICH KARL, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, was born December 10, 1768, at Hessburg, 
near Hildburghausen. After studying at Erlangen 
and Giessen, he entered the university of Leipzig, 
where the rest of his life was spent. In 1792 he 
became a docent there; in 1796, professor-extra¬ 
ordinary of Arabic; and in 1813 ordinary professor 
of Oriental languages—an office which he held till 
his death, on the 17th of September, 1835. His 
time was divided between the duties of his pro¬ 
fessorship and the pursuit of Biblical studies. Of 
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his numerous publications, all of which are of 
high value, the most important is his “Scholia” 
on the Old Testament. The “Scholia” of the 
younger Rosenmiiller are far superior to those of 
his father, which have been justly severely criti¬ 
cised. They belong to the lower order of sacred 
criticism, and are occupied with the investigation 
of the meaning of words and phrases. Nor is it 
the inner, full, theological import of words and 
phrases that Rosenmiiller seeks; he is content 
with knowing how to translate the New Testament 
into Latin. He does not look at it as a storehouse 
of divine truth, which, as truth, is to be profoundly 
studied, and has its close relations and dependen¬ 
cies, like all other truths. Such a commentator 
was Calvin; but very far from it the elder Rosen- 
miiller. As far as lower criticism, from a man who 
had no relish for the sublime truths of the gospel 
can go, so far his “Scholia” are,and will continue 
to be, valuable. They will guide to the vestibule 
of the temple; they will not show the glories within. 


ROSETTA (ro-zet'tah) STONE. This is a 
very celebrated stone, so called because it was 
found at the village of Rosetta, in Egypt. It is now 



in the British Museum in London, and it has ac¬ 
complished much for the students of hieroglyph¬ 
ics. It is a piece of black basalt, three feet long 
and two feet six inches broad, and on it are three 
inscriptions, one of them in sacred characters, or, 
as they are termed, hieroglyphics; the second in 
enchorial characters, or thpse which were com¬ 
monly used in the country; and the third in 
Greek. It appeared that the meaning of these 
inscriptions is identical; that the matter was a 
royal decree, and that it was ordered to be pub¬ 
lished in the three forms so that it might be intel¬ 
ligible to all who understood the different charac¬ 
ters. The reports, however, of Dr. Young and of 
Champollion state that the matter contained in 
the Greek merely gives the substance of the other 
inscriptions; still, it has aided very materially in 
advancing the knowledge of hieroglyphical writ¬ 
ing. According to the Greek inscription, the 
stone was erected in the reign of Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes, A. C. 194, whose benevolence it describes, 
and it enumerates his victories and the principal 
transactions of his reign. 

ROSEWELL (roz'wel), THOMAS and SAM¬ 
UEL, father and son, both eminent as ministers 
of the gospel. The father began his ministerial 
career as a clergyman of the Church of England, 


in 1657, as rector of Sutton Mandeville, but was 
ejected for nonconformity in 1662. He became 
minister of Rotherhithe in 1674, but in 1684 one 
of his sermons gave great offence to the civil au¬ 
thorities, and he was arrested, tried, convicted and 
pardoned on the charge of high treason. He died 
in 1692. The son, Samuel, entered the ministry 
as assistant at Silver Street Chapel, London, where 
he soon became pastor. He wrote the commen¬ 
tary on the Ephesians in Matthew Henry’s great 
work, besides a pamphlet, “The Arraignment and 
Trial of Thomas Rosewell.” A volume of and 
several single sermons were also published, and 
evinced great pulpit power. He died in 1722. 

ROSH. 1. One of the sons of Benjamin, Gen. 
xlvi. 21. 2. What is rendered “chief prince” in 

the Authorized Version at Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3; 
xxxix. 1, is by many authorities made “prince of 
Rosli.” The reading then becomes, “Gog, prince 
of Rosh, Mesech and Tubal.” This seems to be 
more natural than “Gog, chief prince of Mesech 
and Tubal,” especially as this rather peculiar 
designation of “chief prince” would be repeated 
three times. Besides, evidence exists of an ancient 
people called Rosh, or Rhos, supposed to be the 
original stem«from which the Russi, or modern 
Russians, have derived their race and name. 
“ Prince of Rosh,” therefore, appears on the whole 
to be the preferable translation. 

ROSICRUCIANS (ro-ze-kroo'shanz), a sect 
of visionary speculators who existed in Germany 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
They claimed to have a much higher antiquity; 
but it is probable that if any body of philosophers 
who adopted this title ever existed in reality they 
were the alchemists, fire-philosophers or Paracel- 
sists of the sixteenth century, who adopted this 
mode of giving vogue and fashion to their tenets. 
It has been held that Andrea, a German scholar, 
was the original propagator of the stories respect¬ 
ing the Rosicrucians. They have been associated 
with Freemasonry, but without due proof, with the 
Cabbalists, the Illuminati, etc. 

ROSIN (roz'en), Ezek. xxvii. 17, margin. 
Here balm is meant, as in the text. See Balm. 
But the “rosin” of the Apocrypha, S. of 3 Chil. 
23, was probably naphtha, which is a natural pro¬ 
duct of Babylonia and other parts. 

ROSSINI (ros-se'ne), GIOACCHIMO, the 
most distinguished music composer of this cen¬ 
tury, was born on the 29th of February, 1792, at 
Pesaro, Italy. His mother was a singer in a 
peripatetic opera company, and his father a horn- 
blower. He was partially taught by Padre Mat- 
tei of Bologna, but derived his style from Mozart 
and Haydn, of whom he was an enthusiastic 
student. He became known as a composer in 
1812, and wrote a large number of secular pieces, 
the most noted of which was “ The Barber of 
Seville;” but the composition which brings him 
into these pages is his “ Stabat Mater,” which was 
his last production, and it alone would make his 
name and fame enduring. He died in 1868. 

ROTA ROMANA, a court of papal juris¬ 
diction, founded by John XXII., consisting of 
twelve prelates. 

ROTHERHAM (rof/t'er-ham), THOMAS, 
archbishop of York, was born at Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, 1423. 


He was educated in his native town and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. After receiving various eccle¬ 
siastical preferments, he became chaplain to Ed¬ 
ward IV., and later bishop of Rochester. In 1474 
he was appointed lord-chancellor, and in 1480 
archbishop of York. He died at Cawood in 1500. 
Among his benefactions the best remembered are 
those to Lincoln College, Oxford, so great that he 
was considered its second founder, endowing it with 
large revenues, finishing the buildings and giving 
it a code of statutes. 

ROTHWELL (roth'wel), RICHARD, an 
English divine, was born in Lancashire, England, 
near Bolton in the Moors, about A. D. 1563. He 
received his education at Cambridge, where he 
distinguished himself as a skillful linguist, a 
subtle disputant and an eloquent orator. After 
spending a number of years in the university, he 
was ordained presbyter by Archbishop Whitgift. 
He became a preacher of singular power, and 
knew no other joy than to devote the energies of a 
vigorous constitution to the glory of his heavenly 
Father. He afterward spent most of his time in 
Durham, having gone there at the proposal of 
Lady Bowes. When it was suggested to him that 
on account of the fierce disposition of the people, 
and their never having heard the gospel, they 
might deal unkindly with him, he answered, “If 
I thought I should not meet the devil there, l 
would not go; he and I have been at odds in other 
places, and I hope we shall not agree there.” He 
did indeed meet with opposition, and his life was 
attempted; but by his patience and courage he 
overcame, and was the instrument of doing much 
good. His death, which took place in 1627, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age, was most happy. It is 
not known that he left any writings. He seems to 
have confined himself entirely to preaching. 

ROU (roo), JEAN, an eminent French Prot¬ 
estant writer, born in Paris, in 1638. He spent 
most of his life in England and Holland. He 
died in 1711. Among his numerous productions 
the most notable is his “Seduction Avoided,” 
being a series of letters from Bossuet, on the one 
hand, and from Ron and De Vrillac on the 
other, and showing the efforts of the first to 
“seduce” the others from their Protestant faith, 
and their successful “ avoidance ” of the snares. 

ROUNDHEADS (rownd'hedz), a name of 
reproach applied to the adherents of Cromwell. 

ROUS, ROUSE or ROWSE, FRANCIS, 
was bom in 1579, at Halton, in Cornwall, Eng¬ 
land. He was educated at Oxford, in Broadgates 
Hall, now Pembroke College, and after leaving 
the university he studied law. During the reign 
of Charles I. he was a member of Parliament, and 
in 1643 he was made provost of Eton College. 
In 1653 he sat in the House of Commons for Dev¬ 
onshire, and in 1656 for Cornwall. He sat in the 
House of Lords next year, and he occupied a seat 
in Cromwell’s privy council, and he was one of 
the few laymen whom the House of Commons 
sent to the Westminster Assembly. He was the 
author of a great number of works, which were 
sought after in their day but are no longer in de¬ 
mand, but his name has continued to the present 
day in connection with the version of the Book of 
Psalms which he produced, and which after certain 
modifications was adopted by the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and is still in use by that Church, by the Irish, 
the Canadian and other Presbyterian Churches. 
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ROUSSEAU (roos-so'), JEAN JACQUES, 
one of the most eloquent writers and one of the 
most eccentric characters of the age, was born at 
Geneva, in 1712. He was son of a watchmaker, 
and was successively apprenticed to a notary and 
to an engraver, but his restless disposition would 
not suffer him to remain with either. At the age 
of sixteen he was found by a priest wandering 
through the Savoy, and almost in a state of starva¬ 
tion. The priest placed him in a monastery, but 
the restraint of the place was irksome to him, and 
he soon found the means of escape. He fled to 
Annecy, where he met with the famous Madame 
de Warens, a recent convert to the Catholic faith, 
who devoted part of her fortune to deeds of char¬ 
ity. For eight years he remained the guest of this 
amiable woman, who had been to him a mother 
and a friend. In 1742 he was at Venice, as secre¬ 
tary to the French ambassador, and it was not till 
his thirty-eighth year that he made his d^but as 
an author by winning the prize offered by the 
academy of Dijon for the best essay on the ques¬ 
tion, “ Whether the progress of arts and sciences 
has tended to the purification of morals?” From 
this time his writings were numerous and various. 



In 1760 he published his “New Heloise,” a kind 
of romance, in which the writer endeavors to show 
the^superior value of conjugal to maidenly virtue. 
A treatise “On the Social Contract” was his next 
work, and his bold though superficial speculations 
on the condition and destiny of man and society 
produced considerable alarm and irritation. In 
1762 appeared “ Emile,” wherein the author pro¬ 
fesses to embody his system of education. It is, 
however, much to be lamented that while tracing 
out the education of a young man, and drawing a 
most affecting picture of the divine Author of 
Christianity, as also of the sublime beauties of 
the gospel, he attacks with blind, misguided 
fury the miracles and prophecies on which that 
divine revelation rests, building his system of 
salvation on reason and natural religion. The 
book was prohibited in Switzerland and France, 
anathematized by the archbishop of Paris, and 
publicly burned in the streets of Geneva bv the 
hangman. Rousseau withdrew to Switzerland, 
and there wrote his “Letters from the Moun¬ 
tain,” a sort of defence of “ Emile.” He soon 
afterward visited England, and made the friend- 
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ship of Hume, the historian, whom he afterward 
solemnly renounced, and returning to France, 
died suddenly, in 1778, not without the suspicion 
of suicide. 

Rousseau was the author of other works be¬ 
sides those we have noticed, all of them exhib¬ 
iting his peculiar warmth and energy of style 
and vigor of thinking, but his productions, with 
all their fascination of splendid and passionate 
eloquence, have no place among the lights that 
men love and walk by. His social and political 
theories have no basis more solid than Ids per¬ 
sonal feelings, and these he interpreted falsely. 

ROUSSEL (roo-seP), GERARD, whose name 
is sometimes found as RUFFI, and is Latinized 
into RUFUS, was born near Amiens, and be¬ 
came a distinguished Reformer. The first notice 
we find of him is in 1526, as chaplain to Mar¬ 
guerite, sister of Francis I., and ten years later 
he was made bishop of Oleron. His active efforts 
for reform secured him violent enemies in 
the Church, though he sought reform in the 
Roman body and had no thought of separa¬ 
tion from it. He died in 1550, without leav¬ 
ing any tangible fruits of his great labors. 

ROUTH (routh), MARTIN JOSEPH, 

D.D., was born in 1755, at South Elmliam, 
near Beccles, England. He entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1770, and in 1776 he be¬ 
came a Fellow. In 1781 he was made libra¬ 
rian, and he afterward was appointed senior 
proctor and junior dean of arts. In 1791 he 
was placed at the head of his college as pres¬ 
ident, and he held this office with great honor 
for many years, as he died in the one hun¬ 
dredth year of his age, in 1854, after a long 
life of great usefulness in the university. His 
most important works are “ Reliquire Sacra? ” 
and his Life of James II.” He bequeathed 
his extensive and valuable library to the rising 
university of Durham. 

ROW (ro), JOHN. There have been three 
eminent Scottish divines of this name—father, 
son and grandson. The first was bom near 
Stirling, about 1526, and in 1550 was agent of 
the Scottish clergy at the Vatican,’Rome, but 
was converted to the views of the Reformers, 
and became a Protestant minister and a distin¬ 
guished leader of the great Reformation in his 
native land. He was one of the six ministers who 
composed the Confession and “ First Book of Disci¬ 
pline of the Church of Scotland.” He died in 1580. 
His eldest son was born at Perth in 1568, was edu¬ 
cated at the university of Edinburgh and became 
minister of Carnock, Fifeshirc, in 1592, where he 
remained fifty-two years. It is said he could read 
the Hebrew Bible at the early age of seven years. 
He died in 1646, leaving among his writings a 
valuable “History of the Kirk of Scotland, with 
Additions and Illustrations by his Sons,” which, 
after lying unprinted for more than two hundred 
years, was published by the Wodrow Society in 
1842. The third of the name was even more dis¬ 
tinguished than his father. He was born at Car¬ 
nock, in 1598, and like his father and grandfather 
became early eminent for his intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. He 
was for many years rector of the Perth Grammar- 
School, and in 1652 he was made principal of 
King’s College, Aberdeen, but at the Restoration 
was compelled to resign this important position, 
wher^ he retired into private life, living in the 


parish of Kinellar, where he died in 1672, leaving 
a number of valuable works, chiefly on his favor¬ 
ite subjects—the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
It is not worth while to enumerate his writings, as 
they have been superseded by later writers. 

ROWE iro), ELIZABETH, an English au¬ 
thoress, distinguished alike in her life and in her 
writings by a truly Christlike spirit. She was born 
in 1674, at Ilchester, Somersetshire, England, her 
father, Rev. Walter Singer, being a dissenting 
minister of some note. She exhibited poetic 
tastes very young, and it is said that she could 
scarcely write even a brief note of friendship 
without betraying the poetic bent of her mind. 
Among her earlier friends were Bishop Ken, 
Dr. W atts and Hon. Mr. Thynne, the latter of 
whom was her tutor for some time. When 
scarcely nineteen years of age, at the suggestion 
of Bishop Ken, she wrote her “Paraphrase of the 
Thirty-eighth Chapter of Job,” which gained her 



The Rose of Sharon.—S ee Rose. 

no slight repute. She had several suitors for her 
hand, among them Matthew Prior, but declined 
all until, in 1710, she married Thomas Rowe, 
himself a poet of no mean talents. Her married 
life was very happy and very brief, her husband 
dying in 1715. She survived her husband twenty- 
two years, devoting her life to active Christian 
charity and her leisure to literary pursuits, 
among the fruits of the latter being: “Poems 
on Several Occasions, by Philomela;” “Friend¬ 
ship in Death, in Twenty Letters from the Dead 
to the Living;” “Letters, Moral and Entertain¬ 
ing, in Prose and Verse;” “History of Joseph,” 
a poem; “ Devout Exercises of the Heart, in 
Meditation and Soliloquy, Praise and Prayer,” 
revised by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts, and a vol¬ 
ume of “Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and 
Verse, to which are added Poems by Thomas 
Rowe, and the Lives of the Authors,” the last- 
named being published after Mrs. Rowe’s death. 

ROWLAND (ro'land), DAVID S., a Congre¬ 
gational minister of Windsor, Connecticut, born 
at Fairfield, in that State, in 1719, graduated at 
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Yale College in 1743. He was first settled in 
Plainfield, and subsequently at Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he remained twelve or thirteen 
years. At the commencement of the Revolution 
he removed, and March 27, 1776, was installed 
pastor of the First Church in Windsor, where he 
resided, greatly esteemed for his talents, piety and 
usefulness, until his death, January 13, 1794. 

ROWLAND (ro'land), HENRY AUGUS¬ 
TUS, D.D., was born in 1804, at Windsor, Connec¬ 
ticut, and educated at Yale College, whence he 
went to Andover Theological Seminary. In 1830 
he settled at Fayetteville, North Carolina, from 
which he removed to the church in Pearl street, 
New York, and subsequently to Honesdale, Penn¬ 
sylvania. He next settled in Newark, New Jer¬ 
sey, as pastor of the Park Street Presbyterian 
Church, where he remained until his death. He 
died in 1860, leaving several published sermons 
and other minor works to attest the clearness of 
his views and his earnestness as an evangelical 
preacher. 


ROWLAND, THOMAS, D.D., a clergyman 
of the English Established Church, born in Phil¬ 
adelphia, in 1771. His father, the Rev. John Ham¬ 
ilton Rowland, was a missionary from the Church 
of England to the province of Pennsylvania, and 
at the time mentioned resided in Philadel¬ 
phia. During the troubles which arose between 
the mother country and her colonies, Mr. Row¬ 
land removed to Nova Scotia, and ministered in 
a church at Shelburne. His son, the subject of 
this paragraph, received the rudiments of his 
education on Staten Island, under the instruction 
of the Rev. Mr. Moore, father of Rt. Rev. Rich¬ 
ard Canning Moore, D.D., for years bishop of 
Virginia. Thence he went to King’s College, 
Nova Scotia. In 1796 he received ordination 
from the hands of Bishop Charles Inglis, and 
subsequently succeeded his father in the parish 
of Shelburne. He performed the duties of this, 
his only parochial charge, for more than fifty 
years, until age and infirmities obliged him to 
resign. He then returned to the United States 
to spend the remainder of his days with an only 
daughter, residing at Manchester, Alleghany coun¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania, where he died, March 14, 1853, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 


ROWLAND, WILLIAM GORSUCH, an 
English divine, born August 14, 1//0. He re¬ 
ceived his education at the Royal F ree Grammar 
School in Shrewsbury, of which his father, the 
Rev. John Rowland, was one of the tutors for 
twenty-seven years. He then went to Oxford, 
where he took his first degree, in 1790, was ad¬ 
mitted to holy orders, and in 1793 assumed the 
curacy of Holy Cross and of St. Giles, Shrews¬ 
bury, where he remained thirty-two years. In 
1814 he was collated Jo the prebendary stall of 
Curborough, in the cathedral church of Lichfield, 
and in 1828 was elected one of the ministers of 
St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. He was a most liberal 
patron of this church, giving at one time more 
than three thousand pounds to effect various im¬ 
provements connected with it, and showed himself 
to be a most indefatigable friend of education, not 
only by his pecuniary benefactions, but also by his 
personal labors. From early life he had felt the 
importance of affording to youth a Scriptural edu¬ 
cation, and he accordingly assisted in the estab¬ 
lishment of the first Sunday-school in Shrewsbury. 

As a friend of 
the laboring 
classes he was 
also instru¬ 
mental in the 
establishment 
of a savings 
bank in the 
county of Sa¬ 
lop; and he 
was accus¬ 
tomed for 
many years 
annually to 
distribute sev¬ 
eral hundred 
pounds’weight 
of beef to the 
humblerclass- 
es of his par¬ 
ishioners. Mr. 
Rowland lived 
to the vener¬ 
able age of 
eighty-o n e 
years, dying 

ROYE (roy), WILLIAM, was a celebrated 
friar who aided Tvndale in his translation of the 
New Testament into English. He is also famous 
for his keen satire on the Romish priesthood and 
on Cardinal Wolsey, entitled 

“ Rede me and bo not wrothe, 

For I say no thyng but trothe.” 

He was burned in Portugal for heresy. 

RUBENS (ru'benz), PETER PAUL, the 
most distinguished painter of the Flemish school, 
was born at Siegen, in Westphalia, in 1577. 
When he was ten years old, his mother, then a 
widow, returned to her native place—Antwerp. 
He received an excellent education; and after 
studying in his own country, especially under 
Otto Van Veen, he went to Ttaly, where he im¬ 
proved himself by copying the works of the best 
masters, but chiefly Titian. While in Italy he 
was employed bv the duke of Mantua, not only as 
an artist, but on an embassy to Madrid. He re¬ 
turned to Antwerp in 1608. and was soon after 
made court-painter to tbe archduke Albert, Span¬ 
ish governor of the Low Countries. In 1620 he 


was employed by the princess Mary de Medici 
to adorn the gallery of the Luxembourg with a 
series of paintings illustrative of the principal 
scenes of her life. While thus engaged, he be¬ 
came known to the duke of Buckingham, who 
purchased his museum. He was afterward em¬ 
ployed by the Infanta Isabella and the king of 
Spain in some important negotiations, which he 
executed with such credit as to be appointed 
secretary of the privy-council. On going to Eng¬ 
land with a commission from the Infanta, he ob¬ 
tained the favor of Charles I. While here he 
painted the fine picture called “Peace and War,” 
now in the National Gallery, the Apotheosis of 
James I. (or of William the Silent, as it is now 
named), and the picture of Charles I. as St. 
George, for which he was knighted and received 
a chain of gold. Rubens acquired immense 
wealth, and was twice married, the second time, 
in 1631, to a lovely girl of sixteen. He died at 
Antwerp, in 1640. Rubens, beyond all compar¬ 
ison, was the most rapid in execution of the great 
masters; and according to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
he was the greatest master of the mechanical 
part of his art that ever existed. His works are 
very numerous and very diversified in subject. 
There are nearly a hundred in the picture gal¬ 
lery at Munich. The “ Descent from the Cross,” 
at Antwerp, is perhaps his master-piece, though 
his “Last Judgment” will stand comparison 
with it. 

RUBRIC (ru'brik), the order of the liturgy 
of the Roman Catholic Church and of the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church. The directions printed 
in books of law and in prayer-books are so termed 
because they were originally distinguished by 
being in red ink. 

RUBRUQUIS (roob-roo-keess'), GUIL¬ 
LAUME DE, a distinguished traveler and mis¬ 
sionary of the Middle Ages, whose real name 
was WILLEM DE RUYSBROEK, was born in 
Brabant, probably about 1230. He entered the 
Franciscan order, set out for the Holy Land, and 
in 1253 was sent by Louis IX., who was then in 
Palestine, on an embassy to Manchu, the great 
khan of Tartary, and in search of the famous but 
undiscoverable Prester John. He was accom¬ 
panied by two other monks, and had interviews 
with Batu Khan and his son, the great Sartak 
and the grand Khan Manehu. After an absence 
of two years and a half, Rubruquis returned to 
Syria and entered the Franciscan monastery at 
Acre: He sent the narrative of his journey to 
Louis, and wished to visit France, but whether he 
did is not known. He was living in 1293. His 
narrative is full of curious information, and is re¬ 
markable for accuracy and sobriety. 

RUBY (ru'be), a precious gem of a rose-red 
color belonging to the class corundum. The word 
occurs in several places in our version, Job xxviii. 
18; Prov. iii. 15; viii. 11; xx. 15; xxxi. 10; Lam. 
iv.7, but it is not probable that the ruby is meant. 
Some critics are disposed to understand pearls. 
Pearls, however, would ill suit the last-cited pas¬ 
sage. But it seems more reasonable to understand, 
with other critics, red coral. For the sardius, Ex. 
xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 13, the mar¬ 
gin gives “ ruby.” Perhaps the word translated 
agate really means ruby. See Agate. 

RUCHRATH (rook'rat), JOHANN, called 
JOHANN VON WESEL, born about 1410, 



The Rubens Memorial Chapel, Antwerp, erected by the Painter’s Widow. 

November 28, 1851. 
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at Ober-Wesel-on-the-Rhine, attained eminence 
as a pre-Reformation reformer, though he some¬ 
what marred his good name by recanting in his 
old age to escape torture and death. He was 
for some years a professor of divinity at Erfurt, 
and for seventeen years preached at Worms. He 
wrote “Concerning the Authority, Duty and 
Power of Pastors” and a “Treatise against In¬ 
dulgences;” and as a natural consequence, there 
being no other answer possible to his powerful ar¬ 
guments, was arraigned for “ heresy.” He was 
then in his seventieth year, his mind was no longer 
equal to the ordeal, and he recanted. He died in 
1481, two years before Luther’s birth. 

RUDBORNE (rud'born), THOMAS, bishop 
of Saint David’s in the fifteenth century, was a 
native of Hertfordshire, or, as some say, of the 
county of Wilts. He was a member, and after¬ 
ward warden, of Merton College, Oxford, the 
great gateway and tower of which edifice were 
built under his auspices and after his own design. 
In the earlier part of his life he had been one of 
the clerical advisers who instigated Henry V. in 
enforcing his pretensions to the French crown, 
and had even accompanied that monarch as chap¬ 
lain on the celebrated expedition which termi¬ 
nated in the victory of Agincourt. In the follow¬ 
ing reign he was elevated to the mitre, which he 
wore something less than ten years, dying about 
the year 1442. 

RUDD, JOHN CHURCHILL, D.D., a cler¬ 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
born at Norwich, Connecticut, May 24,1779. His 
parents were Presbyterian ; but on removing to the 
city of New York, in 1800, he joined the denomi¬ 
nation of which he was an ornament through life. 
He received a good academical, but not a collegi¬ 
ate, education, and was admitted to holy orders by 
Bishop Benjamin Moore, in 1805. In December 
of the same year he became rector of St. John’s 
Church, Elizabethtown, New Jersey, where he 
remained until 1826, and where, in addition to 
the care of the parish, he also superintended the 
education of young men. In 1826 he removed to 
Auburn, in Western New York, where he became 
rector of St. Peter’s Church, and likewise for three 
years had charge of an academy. In 1828 he was 
elected president of Geneva College, but declined. 
In 1827 he established the “Gospel Messenger and 
Church Record,” a weekly religious journal, of 
which he continued to be editor and proprietor 
until his death, a period of nearly twenty-two 
years. In 1831 he resigned the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s Church, and in 1836 removed the place of 
publication of his paper to Utica. Dr. Rudd was 
for twelve years a delegate from the diocese of 
New Jersey to the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, beginning with the 
year 1811. In 1832 he w.as a delegate to it from 
the diocese of New York, and from 1838, when 
the diocese of Western New York was organized, 
he was a member and president of the standing 
committee thereof until the close of his life. He 
was also a trustee of Geneva College, and held a 
professorship in Ilobert Hall Academy. In addi¬ 
tion to what he wrote for his own and other peri¬ 
odicals, he published only one small volume and 
a few sermons and tracts. Bishop Delancey, when 
alluding to his death before the convention of the 
diocese in 1849, said, “ Dr. Rudd was a most useful 
laborer in the Church, firm in his principles, but 
kind and catholic in his feelings.” Dr. Rudd died 
at Utica, November 15, 1848, in the sixtv-eijrhth 
181 


year of his age, and his remains were removed to 
a vault under St. John’s Church, Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, where he had ministered more than 
twenty years. 


RUDIMENTS 

See Elements. 


(ru'de-ments), Col. ii. 8, 20. 


RUDOLPH or RUDOLF (roo'dolf), or 
RODOLPH (ro'dolf), II., son of Maximilian 
II., born at Vienna in 1552, was made king of 
Hungary in 1572, of Bohemia and of the Romans 
in 1575, and the following year was elected em¬ 
peror on his father’s death. He was an irresolute 
as well as an unfortunate monarch; when his do¬ 
minions were invaded by the Turks, he showed 
neither spirit nor courage to repel the attack, 
and when his brother Matthias revolted from him 
he yielded up to him, with little opposition, suc¬ 
cessively, the sovereignty of Austria, Moravia, 
Hungary, Bohemia, etc. His weakness made him 
the perfectly willing tool of the 
Roman Church in its opposition 
to the Reformation. The cele¬ 
brated confederation of Protest¬ 
ant princes under the elector 
palatine Frederick IV. was 
formed in his reign. He was 
very superstitious; and notwith¬ 
standing he patronized learned 
men, he yet had the weakness 
to listen to the suggestions of as¬ 
trologers. He died, unmarried, 

January 20, 1612, aged sixty. 


RUE, a plant on which the 
Pharisees were careful to pay 
tithe, Luke xi. 42. Common 
rue is a native of the South of 
Europe, a half-shrubby plant of 
a peculiar yellowish-green col¬ 
or. Every part of it is marked 
by transparent dots, filled with 
volatile oil. Rue possesses 
powerful stimulant, anti-spas¬ 
modic and tonic properties. The 
odor is peculiar and strong, the 
taste of the leaves intensely bit¬ 
ter and aromatic. Rue is some¬ 
times called “ herb of grace” 
and cultivated as an ornament¬ 
al plant. 


version of Origen gave such offence to hiR old 
acquaintance, Jerome, that he wrote bitterly 
against him, and Rufinus was cited to Rome bv 
Pope Anastasius. The pope condemned his 
works, upon which he retired to Sicily, where 
he died about 410. The works of Josephus, the 
ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, and the writings 
of Gregory Nazianzen and St. Basil were also trans¬ 
lated by Rufinus. 

RUFUS (roo'fus), son of Simon the Cyrenian, 
who assiRted our Saviour in carrying his cross, 
Mark xv. 21. Rufus probably was famous among 
the first Christians, since Mark names him with 
distinction. His father was probably the same as 
Simeon, mentioned Acts xiii. 1. In Rom. xvi. 13 
Paul calls the mother of Rufus “his mother.” 
Now, she could not be the mother of Paul unless 
Paul and Rufus were brothers, nor could she he 
the mother-in-law of Paul by natural relation to 
his wife unless Rufus was brother-in-law to Paul. 



Half the Capital of the Temple at 
Tivoli (Roman). 


Half the Capital of the Monument 
of Ltsicrates (Greek). 


Roman and Greek Corinthian Capitals CoMPARED.-See Roman 
Architecture. 


RUFINA (roo-fe'na), a Christian martyr 
under Valerian, was the daughter of an eminent 
gentleman at Rome. Her suitor, who had pro¬ 
fessed Christianity, to avoid danger and save his 
fortune, renounced his faith. He then endeavored 
to entice Rufina from her profession, but she re¬ 
mained steadfast. She afterward left the city; 
and when her suitor found her unyielding, he in¬ 
formed against her, which occasioned her appre¬ 
hension. She passed through several tortures, but 
remaining inflexible, was beheaded, A. D. 257. 
Her sister Secunda, alike true, shared her mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

RUFINUS (roo-fe'nus), by some called TO- 
RANUS, a priest of Aquieleia, in the fourth 
century. He became attached to St. Jerome, and 
accompanied him to the East; but being perse¬ 
cuted by the Arians, he was banished to a remote 
part of Palestine. After his return he founded a 
monastery on Mount Olivet, and employed him¬ 
self initranslating Greek authors into Latin. His 


Perhaps, however, he means no more than that 
the mother of Rufus had favored him with those 
attentions and services, truly maternal, which a 
mother might have shown, and therefore the apos¬ 
tle salutes her son and herself under this affection¬ 
ate recollection. This leads to an inquiry where 
this intimacy could have taken place. If Simeon 
the teacher at Antioch were her husband, then, as 
we know that Paul was long at Antioch, we see 
time, place and occasion of the services rendered 
by the mother of Rufus to Paul, and of mutnal 
kindness and intimacy between them. As to the 
residence of this pious woman at Rome with her 
son Rufus, we may well suppose that her husband 
Simeon was dead at Antioch, and that she accom¬ 
panied her son to the capital of the empire, where 
many Jews had settled. In what capacity Rufus 
dwelt at Rome we have no means of determining. 
If he were a Christian teacher, as his father had 
been, it would appear that he visited Philippi in 
his journeyings, where he suffered many adversi¬ 
ties ; for Polycarp, in his epistle to the Philippians, 
speaks of the “ patience, which ye have seen set 
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forth before your eyes, in the blessed Ignatius and 
Zozimus and Rufus and in Paul himself.” This 
association of persons contributes to confirm to 
Rufus the character of a distinguished teacher, 
and to mark him as the same Rufus, elect in the 
Lord, with whom Paul was familiar; his brother 
not only by profession and grace, but also by in¬ 
timacy, and perhaps by constant residence in the 
same family. 


and “Hymns for Sunday-schools” being the more 
important and valued. 

RUSHWORTH (rush'wurth), JOHN, a dis¬ 
tinguished partisan of the Cromwellian common¬ 
wealth and a historian of no mean abilities, was 
born in Northumberland in 1607 and died in 
1690. The truthfulness and impartiality of his 
historical statements have been extravagantly 
lauded by some and strongly denied by others, 
according to their bias; but the truth is prob¬ 
ably that he aimed to be honest, but his warm 
prejudices warped his judgment. 


RUSSELL (rus'sel), JOHN. “A wise 
man and a good,” says Sir T. Moore, “and 
one of the most learned men, undoubtedly, 
that England had in his time.” He was chan¬ 
cellor of the university of Oxford, and after 
being engaged in political missions was made 
bishop of Rochester and of Lincoln, and ap¬ 
pointed privy seal, and was chancellor under 
Edward V.and Richard III. The latter king, 
however, took the great seal from him in 1485. 
He died in 1494. 


excellent writings it is not easy to pursue our 
usual practice of naming two or three of the best 
known, for from the one named above to her last- 
written, “Watchwords from the Warfare of Life,” 
all are worthy of and have attained a large circle 
of interested and approving readers, who will en¬ 
dorse the critique of a careful reviewer: “Their 
spirit is purely evangelical; their whole tendency 
is to promote true Christianity.” 


The Russian Patriarchal 

RUHAMAH (ru-ha'raah), “ having obtained 
mercy,” a symbolical name which the prophet 
Hosea was instructed to apply to the female mem¬ 
bers of the covenant, in token of the purpose of 
mercy which was still in reserve for them, Hos. ii. 1. 

RUINART (roo-e-nar'), THIERRI, a Bene¬ 
dictine monk, born at Rheims, in 1657, was an 
able theologian, and pupil, and subsequently an 
assistant, of Mabillon in his literary labors. He 
was the author of “ The Acts of the Martyrs of the 
First Four Centuries,” “History of the Persecu¬ 
tion of the Vandals,” “ The Life of Mabillon ” and 
“The Life of Pope Urban V.,” besides an edition 
of Gregory of Tours. He died in 1709. 

RULER (roo'ler). See Prince. Ruler of the 
synagogue, Mark v. 22. See Synagogue. 

RUMAH (roo'mah), a place named as the 
habitation of the father of Jehoiakim’s mother, 2 
Ki. xxiii. 36. It may be the same with Arumah. 

RUNDLE (run'd’l), ELIZABETH, authoress 
of the celebrated work “The Schonberg-Cotta Fam¬ 
ily,” and of a large number of works which have 
been for years, still are, and promise to be for many 
years to come, exceedingly popular, was the only 
child of the late John Rutidle, banker and member 
of Parliament of Tavistock, Devonshire, England. 
She was born in 1826, and early in life acquired 
an enviable reputation as a linguist, artist, mu¬ 
sician, poet and more especially as a Christian 
authoress. She married, at the age of twenty-five, I 
Mr. Andrew P. Charles of London, but her fame 
attaches to her maiden name. Among her many 


Church, at Moscow.—S ee Russian Church. 

RURAL (roo'ral) DEAN. This order, which 
is now almost extinct, had the care and inspection 
of districts, now called deaneries. 

RUSH. See Reed. 

RUSLINQ- (rus'ling), JOSEPH, for twenty- 
five years a preacher connected with the Phila¬ 
delphia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was a native of England, born about 
twelve miles from Epworth, Lincolnshire, May 
12, 1788. When he was about twelve years of age 
his parents emigrated to this country and settled 
first in New York, and subsequently in Eastern 
New Jersey. They had been Wesleyans, and on 
making their home on this side the Atlantic con¬ 
nected themselves with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Like the majority of the sons of farmers 
of moderate means, Joseph enjoyed only the lim- 
I ited opportunities of education afForded by the 
country public school of his district, working 
meanwhile on his father’s farm. At the age of 
twenty he was converted, and became an earnest 
member of the church of his parents. Four years 
later he felt called to the work of the gospel min¬ 
istry, and promptly responded; and two years 
thereafter, in 1814, became connected with the 
conference, and continued the connection till 1839, 
in which year, July 6th, he died as those die who 
love the Lord and are faithful in his vineyard. 
Bishop Janes bears warm testimony to Mr. Rus¬ 
ting’s fervid earnestness and peculiar power as a 
preacher of Christ. Besides numerous sermons, 
Mr. Rusting is known by several valuable con¬ 
tributions to religious and devotional literature, 
“Devotional Exercises,” “Christian Companion” 


Lady Raciiel Russell. 

integrity. Lord Russell said, “ There was a sig¬ 
nal providence of God in giving me such a wife, 
where there was birth, fortune, great under¬ 
standing, pure religion and a great kindness to 
me.” She parted from him at last without shed¬ 
ding a tear, and retired in silent anguish to her 
wretched and dreary home. Though, after the ex¬ 
ecution of Lord Russell, his lady was deeply af¬ 
fected, yet her mind never sank. She survived 
him forty years, but refused to enter again into 
the marriage state. She died at the age of eighty- 
seven, in 1723. Lady Russell was a woman of 




RUSSELL, LADY RACHEL, was the 
second daughter of Thomas Wriothesley (rot'- 
es-le), earl of Southampton. She was twice 
married—first to Lord Francis Vaughan, who 
died in 1667, and in 1669 she became the 
wife of Lord William Russell, and for four¬ 
teen years they enjoyed uninterrupted felicity. 
In 16S3 he was arraigned for complicity in the 
Rye-house plot, and unjustly condemned and 
executed. He was refused a legal adviser and 
allowed only an amanuensis, and by his choice 
his noble wife acted in that capacity. While 
making every human exertion to obtain a 
mitigation of the sentence, while nobly offering 
to accompany him into perpetual exile, his he¬ 
roic and lovely wife never for a moment desired 
him to swerve from the strictest honor and 
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lent understanding. Her “Letters,” which do 
equal credit to her understanding and heart, have 
been often reprinted. After the revolution the 
proceedings against Lord Russell were annulled. 
His portrait has been added to the national por¬ 
trait-gallery of England. 

RUSSELL, MICHAEL, LL.D., D.C.L., bishop 
of Glasgow and Galloway, was born at Edinburgh, 
1781; studied at Glasgow, and having received 
ordination, was in 1808 appointed to St. James’ 
chapel, Leith, where he continued to officiate till 
his death. To extensive acquirements, theologi¬ 
cal and literary, Dr. Russell added tiye pen of a 
ready and elegant writer. His works on Palestine, 
Egypt and various other publications still hold 
their ground, and his “ Connection of Sacred and 
Profane Histories” extended his fame far beyond 
the limits of his native land. On his elevation to 
the episcopal chair in 1837, the university of Ox¬ 
ford marked its respect for his character and at¬ 
tainments by conferring on him the degree of doc¬ 
tor of civil law by diploma—an honor never before 
bestowed on a Scotchman not educated at Oxford. 
He died in 1848. 

RUSSIAN (roo'sh’an or rush^an) CHURCH, 
or the Greek Church in Russia, adheres, in the 
main, to the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
Church in other parts of the East, although it is 
independent of the patriarch of Constantinople. 
See Oriental Church. Peter the Great made 
strenuous efforts to diminish the number of super¬ 
stitious and puerile ceremonies which prevail in 
all the Greek Churches and to elevate the charac¬ 
ter of the clergy, but his success was very limited. 
Since his reign the czar has acquired an immense 
influence in the Church throughout his dominions, 
and is regarded as its head, and invested with a 
quasi-spiritual authority which secures to him 
reverence and obedience in spiritual things, not 
ranch inferior to that which is rendered by the 
Romanists to the Pope. 

The Russian Church has displayed a toleration 
of other sects, and in this respect it contrasts favor¬ 
ably with the papal, yet it lays itself open to the 
charge of intolerance toward its own members by 
refusing to allow them under any circumstances to 
quit its communion. It approximates to the Rom¬ 
ish Church in doctrine, but differs from it essen¬ 
tially in government and discipline, inasmuch as it 
rejects the claims of the Pope to supremacy, ac¬ 
knowledging the emperor as its temporal head, 
and submitting to be governed by a supreme synod, 
composed in part of lay members; in permit¬ 
ting all but bishops to retain their wives, if mar¬ 
ried before ordination ; forbidding the use of images 
or corporeal representations of any kind, except 
pictures, which it uses lavishly; and more import¬ 
ant than all, in permitting the free circulation of 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. In govern¬ 
ment it is an episcopacy, composed of forty dio¬ 
ceses; of which four are governed by metropoli¬ 
tans, sixteen by archbishops and twenty by bishops. 
The churches are extremely numerous, and they 
are generally the best constructed and the most 
conspicuous edifices in all towns and villages. In 
Petersburg and Moscow the cathedrals are espe¬ 
cially grand and of great magnitude, and the ser¬ 
vices are most imposing. In the towns and vil¬ 
lages of Russia the churches are celebrated for the 
number and the magnitude of their bells, the in¬ 
cessant ringing of which appears to be one of the 
most characteristic parts of their ceremonial. 


acknowledges the authority of the first seven coun¬ 
cils. The Bible, including the Deutero-canonical 
books as interpreted by the Church, is held to be 
the rule of faith. The reader is referred to the 
article on the Oriental Church for a condensed 
view of the doctrines and ordinances which obtain 
in the Greek Church, as these are characteristic of 
the Russian Church, of which the distinguishing 
particular is the headship which has been assumed 
by the emperor, and which has been admitted by 
the Church. There are a number of sects in Rus¬ 
sia which differ from the Church in several points, 
chiefly in opposing the headship of the emperor, 
such as the Rascholniks, who regard him as Anti¬ 
christ. 

RUST, Matt. vi. 19, 20; James v. 3. Two dif¬ 
ferent Greek words are rendered “rust.” The 
first has a more general meaning, perhaps equiva- 


chapters of the book of Judges, is properly a sup¬ 
plement to that book, ot which, in the ancient 
Hebrew canon, it formed a part. 

The book of Ruth was certainly written after 
the establishment of the monarchy, see ch. i. 1, 
and probably about the time when David was 
coming into public life after he had been anointed 
by Samuel as the future king, ch. iv. 1,7; 1 Sam. xvi. 
13. It has generally been ascribed to that prophet, 
and internal indications favor the tradition. 

The events, however, which it relates evidently 
belong to a much earlier period, for the author 
found it necessary to explain a custom here no¬ 
ticed which had since become obsolete, ch. iv. 1 , 7. 
One circumstance which has been retied upon, in 
attempting to ascertain the date of these events, is 
the famine mentioned in ch. i. 1, which Bishop 
Patrick supposes to have been caused by the in¬ 
cursions of the Midianites just before the admin- 
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lent to our “ wear and tear.” “ Tarnish ” might 
better express the sense in the last-named pas¬ 
sage. 


RUTER i roo'ter), MARTIN, D.D., a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was born at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, April 3,1785. He had 
very few educational advantages in early life, and 
when only sixteen years of age received his license 
to preach. He employed his time not only in the 
active work of the itineracy, but became thoroughlv 
grounded in history, science and the languages. 
He was at one time principal of the New Market 
Wesleyan Academy, and was subsequently located 
at Cincinnati as the Western agent of the Methodist 
Book Concern. From 1834 to 1837 he was presi¬ 
dent of Alleghany College, and in the latter por¬ 
tion of his life he labored faithfully in mission 
work in Texas, but his physical strength gave 
way before the exposures and hardships incident 
to that work. He died May 16, 1838. He was 
the author of “History of Martyrs,” “ Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History” and other works. 


istration of Gideon, see Jud. vi. 4-6. But Usher 
and others, following the greater Hebrew chronol- 
ogy, with far higher probability assign the narra¬ 
tive to the times of Ehud and Shamgar. See Jud. 
iii. 12-14, 31. In any case, it seems necessary to 
suppose that in the genealogy in ch. iv. 18-22 some 
names have been omitted according to the frequent 
practice of the Hebrews. Compare Matt. i. 8 with 
1 Chr. iii. 11, 12. These names should probably 
be supplied between Obed and Jesse. 

This narrative of private life tfhs doubtless in¬ 
cluded in the canon of Scripture chiefly on account 
of its relation to the family of David, and thus to the 
divine King and Head of the Church ; and because 
the adoption of Ruth, a Moabitess, into the common¬ 
wealth of Israel and into the tine of the ancestors 
of Messiah, intimates Unit through him the Gen¬ 
tiles should be sanctified and united to his people, 
so that there should be “one fold and one’Shep¬ 
herd.” But it is also valuable as presenting to us 
admirable examples of faith, piety, patience, hu¬ 
mility, industry and kindness in the common oc¬ 
currences of life. It also forcibly teaches us that. 
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of his alma mater. In 1839, he removed to Phila¬ 
delphia, where he had charge of Saint Joseph’s 
Church. lie was afterward pastor of Saint John’s 
Church in Frederick, Maryland. For nine years 
he presided over Georgetown College, and for 
nearly three years he was at the head of the col¬ 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
He was widely and favorably known as an elo¬ 
quent preacher and public lecturer. He died in 
Philadelphia, January 12, 18G0. 

RYE. The word so rendered in Ex. ix. 32; 
Isa. xxviii. 25, is translated “ fitches” in Ezck. iv* 
9, “spelt” in the margin. Rye is a plant bearing 
naked seeds on a flat ear furnished with awns like 
barley. It grows on light soils unfit for wheat. 
But there is little doubt that the plant intended by 
the Plebrew word is not rye, but Spelt, which see. 

RYLAND (ri'land), -JOHN, D.D., an emi¬ 
nent English divine of the Baptist denomination, 
was born at Warwick in 1753. His precocity was 
remarkable, and he is said to have read a chapter 
in the Hebrew Bible before he was five years old. 
He entered the ministry in 1771, was first associ¬ 
ated with his father at Northampton, then sole 
pastor, and removed to Bristol in 1793, where he 
became president of the Baptist College. ITc was 
one of the founders of the Baptist Missionary So¬ 
ciety, of which institution he was senior secretary 
from 1815 to his death, in 1825. 

RYLE (rll), JOHN CHARLES, an eminent 
evangelical clergyman of the Church of England 
whose admirable tracts have made his name favor¬ 
ably known in all parts of the United States no 
less than in his own land. He was born in 181G, 
and received his education at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, where he graduated bachelor of arts in 1836; 
he was a Craven university scholar, and took a 
first-class in classical honors. He entered holy 
orders in 1841, and took the curacy of Exbury, in 
the New Forest. His advancements have been— 
rector of St. Thomas’s, Winchester, 1843; rector 
of Helmingham, Sufiblk, 1844, and vicar of Strad- 
broke, Sufiblk, 1861. His tracts exceed two hun¬ 
dred in number, and not only have immense quan¬ 
tities of them been circulated in English-speaking 
countries, but many of them have been translated 
into French, German, Dutch, Italian, Portuguese, 
etc. Besides tracts, he has produced a large num¬ 
ber of valuable books, among which the most ad¬ 
mired have been—“ Assurance,” “ Home 1 ruths,” 
“The Young Man’s Christian Year,” “Startling 
Questions,” “The Priest, the Puritan and the 
Preacher,” “Plain Speaking,” “Spiritual Songs,” 
“Expository Thoughts on the Gospels,” “The 
Bishops and Clergy of Other Days,” “ The Chris¬ 
tian Leaders of the Last Century,” etc. 

RYVES (rlvz), BRUNO, an English clergy¬ 
man and writer, born about 1596 or earlier, in 
Dorsetshire. The first record we find of him is 
as chaplain of Magdalen College, Oxford; after 
which he was vicar of Stanwell, Middlesex, rector 
of St. Martin’s, Vintry, London, and chaplain to 
Charles I. He was sequestered and suffered 
severe persecution during the civil wars, but after 
the Restoration was rewarded by the appoint¬ 
ments of chancellor of Chichester and dean of 
Windsor in 1660, registrar of the knights of the 
Garter in 1661, and rector of Acton, Middlesex. 
He wrote some controversial works of temporary 
interest, and he assisted Walton in the preparation 
of his Polyglot Bible. 


“La Maison Carrkk,” at Nismes.— See Roman Architecture, page 1410, aud engraving on page 1411. 


in the parish of Nisbet, Roxburghshire, and edu¬ 
cated at the university of Edinburgh. In 1627 he 
was ordained minister of the parish of Anwoth, 
but without any engagement to the bishops. His 
pastorate was marked by its affectionate fidelity 
and great success, but in 1636 he was forbidden to 
exercise his ministry. The court of high commis¬ 
sion confirmed the sentence, and he was ordered to 
confine himself to the city of Aberdeen during the 
king’s pleasure. His principal offence was his 
preaching against the articles of Perth. He re¬ 
mained nearly two years in this virtual exile, and 
in February, 1638, he returned to his attached 
flock. The famous general assembly met in Glas¬ 
gow that same year, and he was one of the dele¬ 
gates. By the commission of that assembly he 
was appointed professor of divinity at Saint An¬ 
drew’s. He was in 1643 - sent up to the West¬ 
minster Assembly. On returning to Saint An¬ 
drew’s he was elected principal of the new col¬ 
lege, and afterward rector of the university. After 
the Restoration he was deprived of office, confined 
to his house, and summoned to appear before Par¬ 
liament on a charge of treason. But before Parlia- 


Declaration of Independence) and John, chief- 
justice. He graduated at Yale College in 1821, 
and received his theological education in the Gen¬ 
eral Theological Seminary in New York; was 
made deacon in 1823, and ordained presbyter in 
1825. He went out as a missionary to the South¬ 
west; in 1839 became rector of Trinity Church, 
St. Augustine, and in 1845 of St. John’s, Talla¬ 
hassee. In 1851 he was consecrated the first 
bishop of Florida, in which position he labored 
indefatigably and successfully for fifteen years, 
dving November 6, 1866. He was a faithful 
Christian, a learned man, an eloquent preacher 
and a zealous bishop. 

RYDER (ri'der), JAMES, D.D., a divine of 
the Roman Catholic Church, was a native of Dub¬ 
lin, where he was born in October, 1800. He 
emigrated to this country at an early age, and 
pursued his academic studies at Georgetown Col¬ 
lege. He completed his theological course at 
Rome, and after being ordained he taught theol¬ 
ogy in the college of Spoleto. Returning to this 
country in 1828, he was appointed vice-president 


while we are always in this life exposed to change, 
there is no condition, however unfavorable, which 
is absolutely hopeless, for God can raise “ the poor 
out of the dust,” “that he may set him with 
princes;” and that a devout trust in his overruling 
Providence will not be disappointed ; so that we 
may well exclaim with Bishop Hall, “Ohthe sure 
and bountiful payment of the Almighty! Who 
ever forsook the Moab of this world for the true 
Israel, and did not at length rejoice in the 
change ?” 

This book contains Ruth’s marriage into the 
family of Elimelech, the death of her father-in- 
law and husband, and her return with her wid¬ 
owed mother-in-law to Bethlehem, cli. i., where 
she gleans in the fields of Boaz, whose kindness 
encourages her to claim from him the duty of a 
kinsman, ch. ii., iii.; her marriage to Boaz, and 
her descendants, with a genealogical table, ch. iv. 

RUTHERFORD (ru^'er-ford), SAMUEL, a 
famous divine of the covenant, was born about 1600 


ment met he passed away, March 20, 1661, with 
the words, “Glory, glory!” upon his lips. 

RUTHERFORTH (rut/i'er-forth), THOM¬ 
AS, D.D., F.R.S., born in 1712, in Cambridge¬ 
shire, England, and was educated at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, of which he became a Fellow, and 
afterward, in 1745, he was made regius professor 
of divinity at Cambridge. He was rector succes¬ 
sively of Barrow, in Suffolk, Shenfield, in Essex, 
and Barley, in Hertfordshire, and in 1752 he was 
made archdeacon of Essex. He died in 1771. lie 
was a ready writer, and left a number of works on 
religious, philosophical and kindred topics that 
have been in demand, and have been highly com¬ 
mended by competent critics. 

RUTLEDGE (rut'lej), FRANCIS HUGER, 
D.D., bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Florida, was born in Charleston, South Caro¬ 
lina, in 1800; he was the son of Chancellor Hugh 
Rutledge, and nephew of Edward (signer of the 
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SA, or SAA, DE (deh sah), EMANUEL, a 
Jesuit scholar of note, born in 1530, at Condd, in 
Portugal, was professor of theology at Coimbra, 
and subsequently at Rome, but relinquished the 
latter and became a preacher in order to superin¬ 
tend a new edition of the Vulgate, at the desire of 
Pius V. He wrote “Scholia on the Gospels,” 
“ Notes on the whole Sacred Scriptures,” etc. He 
died at Arona, in 1596. 

SAADI (sa'de), Sheikh MOSLIII EDDIN, 
one of the most celebrated poets of Persia, and 
equally distinguished for his religious zeal and 
devoutness, was born at Shiraz, in 1175, and died 
in the one hundred and sixteenth year of his age. 
He studied at Bagdad, and pursued a religious 
course of life under the direction of the famous 
Sophi Abd al Kadir Ghilani, whom he 
accompanied on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

He afterward made the same pilgrimage 
fourteen times. He fought against the 
infidels and extended his wanderings into 
India and Asia Minor. Being, however, 
taken prisoner by the Turks, he was put 
to work on the fortifications of Tripoli, 
but was redeemed by a merchant of Alep¬ 
po, who gave him his daughter in mar- >. 

riage, with a dowry. Toward the close 
of his life he built a hermitage near the 
walls of Shiraz, where he passed his time 
in exercises of piety; and his tomb, on ;«■ 
the spot where he had lived, was long 
visited by the admirers of his genius and 
devotion. The “Gulistan” is the most 
celebrated of Saadi’s works. It is a col- j jru m ir, 
lection of unconnected moral stories, his- MmBl 
torical and fictitious, with admixture of 
verse. It has been several times trans- 
lated into English, German, French and 
Dutch. The “Bostan” is of like cha- 'ffsjjj 
racter, but entirely in verse. His other 
works consist of miscellaneous odes and 


S. 

SABATEI-SEVI (si-bit-ta/e sii/ve), born in 
1625, a false Christ, who seduced a great number 
of his fellow-Jews, and seemed likely to have 
effected a revolution in the East, when he was 
arrested. On being brought before the sultan Mo¬ 
hammed he avowed his fraud and embraced Islam- 
isra. He died in 1676. 

SABATHIANS (sa-ba'the-anz) were the fol¬ 
lowers of a Novatian heretic named Sabathius. 

SABATIER (sa-ba-te-ayQ, or SABBA- 
THIER, PIERRE, a native of Poictiers who 
was born in 1682, became a member of the order 
of the Benedictines of St. Maur, and was engaged 
for twenty years in making a collection of the 
Latin versions of the Bible, which was published 


the week observed as a sacred season of cessation 
from labor, but used also to designate other days 
or times set apart and sanctified in a similar 
way, Lev. xxv. 4. The original term sometimes 
denotes a week, Matt, xxviii. 1; Luke xxiv. 1 ; 
Acts xx. 7. 

It is first mentioned when, the work of creation 
through six successive periods being completed, 
God is said to have rested on the seventh day and 
to have sanctified it, Gen. ii. 2, 3. We do not find 
in the records of the antediluvian world or in the 
histories of the early patriarchs any notice of the 
observance of this day. The first distinct mention 
of a weekly babbath is at the giving of the manna, 
when the Israelites were commanded to gather on 
the sixth day as much as would suffice them for 
! two days, seeing that it would not fall on the sev- 


SAADIAS (sa-a-di'as), BEN JO- i|B| 
SEPH, or SAADAS GAON, a Jew¬ 
ish rabbi, author of a book on the “ Belief Tp 
of the Jews'” and an Arabic translation ^ 

of the Old Testament, commentaries on 
Ezra and Daniel and “ Explanation of Je- 
zirah.” He was born at Faioum, in 
Egypt, in 892, was for a number of years 
principal of the school at Sura, near 
Babylon, and died in 943. 

SABACHTHANI (sa-bak-tha / ne), one of 
the words uttered by our Lord on the cross, Matt, 
xxvii. 46. See Eli, Eli. 

SABAOTH (sa-ba'oth). The word is left un¬ 
translated in Rom. ix. 29; James v. 4. The Lord 
of Sabaoth is therefore equivalent to the Lord or 
Jehovah of hosts— i. e., of the armies of heaven. 

SABAT (sa / bat), 1 Esd. v. 34, a person not 
identified. 

SABAT, 1 Macc. xvi. 14, the same as Sebat. 
See Months. 


Wall of Severus, near Housestead, England.—S eecloBeof article Rome, subhead Roman Empire. 


in 1743, under the title of “Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Versiones Antiquae.” He died at Rheiins, 
March 24, 1742. 


SABATUS (sab'a-tus), 
same as Zabad, Ezra x. 27. 


1 Esd. ix. 28, the 


SABBAN (sab / ban), 1 Esd. viii. 63, a strange 
corruption for Binnui, Ezra viii. 33. 

SABBATARIANS (sab-ba-ta're-anz), those 
who adhere to the Jewish Sabbath. 

SABBAT ATI (sab-ba-ta'te), a name applied 
to the Waldenses, derived from the wooden sabots 
worn by many of them. 


SABATEAS (sa-ba-te'as), 1 Esd. ix. 48, the SABBATH (sab'bath), a Hebrew word signi- 
same as Shabbethai, Neh. viii. 7. fyi^| rest, generally applied to the seventh -day of 


enth; and while ordinarily that which was re¬ 
served became corrupt, yet the additional quan¬ 
tity collected and kept according to the divine 
command would continue wholesome on the Sab¬ 
bath, Ex. xvi. 12-30. There would seem proof 
from this account that the weekly Sabbath was 
not the first instituted, and that the observance 
existed before the giving of the moral law. 

Into that law it was solemnly incorporated, 
with great particularity of detail, reference being 
made both to the six days’ work of creation and 
the seventh day’s rest, and also to the deliverance 
of Israel from bondage, Ex. xx. 8-11 ; Deut. v. 
12-15. They were to remember that they had 
been bondmen, and to grant their bondmen that 
rest which they had not been able to enjoy till 
their deliverance, which thus became to them a 
fresh inauguration of the weekly Sabbath. 

The Sabbath thus commanded was observed 
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from sunset on one day to sunset on the next, 
Matt. viii. 16, with great strictness by the He¬ 
brews. They were to abstain from all servile 
work, Ex. xxiii. 12. The violation of its sanctity 
was rebellion against God, and punishable with 
death, Ex. xxxv. 2. In the wilderness, as we 
have seen, they were not to gather manna, and 
generally they were not to light a fire for cu¬ 
linary purposes, neither to sow nor reap, Ex. 
xxxiv. 21. Neither were they to make a journey. 
This restriction seems to be based upon Ex. xvi. 
29; it was afterward more precisely defined to 
intend that only a short specified distance—a 
Sabbath-day’s journey, about two thousand paces 
or five or six furlongs—grounded on the space 
prescribed between the ark and the people, Josh, 
iii. 4, the same being perhaps between the taber¬ 
nacle and the tents in the wilderness encamp¬ 
ment, might be traversed on the Sabbath. Yet 
religious services, though involving labor, such 
as those of the tabernacle or temple, might be 
performed. Thus sacrifices might be prepared, 
Lev. vi. 8-13, and persons be circumcised on the 
Sabbath, John vii. 22, 23. We have little in¬ 
formation from the law as to ritual observances 


or special worship on the Sabbath. There was 
to be an additional burnt-offering of two lambs, 
Num. xxviii. 9, 10, and the show-bread was then 
to be changed, Lev. xxiv. 8. But in later times 
it was indisputably the practice to meet in the 
synagogues, when the sacred writings were read 
and expounded, and no doubt public prayers of¬ 
fered, Luke iv. 16. And perhaps the Psalms 
which were composed for the Sabbath-day may 
be taken as testimony that, still earlier, assem¬ 
blies were held for praise and thanksgiving, see 
Ps. xcii. Sahbath-observance, like obedience to 
other laws, would seem in times of national de¬ 
clension to have been little regarded. We find 
the prophets frequently rebuking the people for 
tljeir profanation or merely formal respect of it, 
Jer. xvii. 21-27; Ezek. xx. 12-24. 

On the return from the captivity there was a 
more rigid sanctifying of the Sabbath. Nehe- 
miah’s exertions probably contributed to it, Neh. 
xiii. 15-22. j, In the Maccabcean wars the Jews 
would not at first defend themselves on the sacred 
day; and whenever the necessity of doing so be¬ 
came apparent, they still refrained from attack, 1 
Macc. ii. 32-41. No trace of such scrupulousness 
is found in the Old Testament; but gradually 
Pharisaic tradition overlaid the divine command, 


and observances were insisted on which made the 
salutary provision a yoke of bondage. Our Lord 
rectified this; he showed that “ the Sabbath was 
made for man,” for his welfare and spiritual train¬ 
ing, “not man for the Sabbath,” just to be tied to a 
hard, oppressive rule, Mark ii. 27; and by his 
own example he maintained the liberty of God’s 
children. The Jews accused him of breaking the 
Sabbath, Mark ii. 23-26; John ix. 1G. He did not 
break the Sabbath ; he disregarded, indeed, the 
human gloss; he never violated the divine law; 
just as he repeatedly in other respects made the 
clear distinction between God’s command and hu¬ 
man superstition, censuring the formal religionists 
of the day for making void the commandment of 
God by their traditions, Matt. xv. 1-9. And sim¬ 
ilar warnings were given by the apostles, Col. ii. 16. 

There are many questions connected with this 
subject which have given rise to discussion. Some 
of them must be briefly noticed. 

It is doubted whether the Sabbath was merely 
an Israelitish observance, or whether it was in¬ 
tended to apply to the whole human family. In 
some passages already referred to it is connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt, and is termed a 
sign or covenant symbol 
of God’s promises to Is¬ 
rael. But that by no 
means interferes with its 
higherobject; and when 
it is stated, just after the 
narrative of creation, 
that God sanctified the 
seventh day, and when 
this is alleged in the 
commandment, and 
when that command¬ 
ment is enshrined in 
the decalogue, confess¬ 
edly standing in the 
highest position of the 
earlier revelation, it 
does seem hard to con¬ 
clude that the Sabbath 
was merely a Mosaic 
rite. Now, let it be 
asked whether this was 
a salutary observance. 
Did it tell—not in the minute details with which 
superstition overloaded it, but in its grand principle 
and its practical working—for the good of man 
and beast? Was it a suspension, for the time, of 
the original destiny, consequent on Adam’s sin, of 
grinding toil? Was it held out rather as a priv¬ 
ilege to be welcomed than a burdensome duty 
uneasily to be discharged? If so, we can hardly 
imagine that the blessing of the earlier Church 
would be withheld from the latter. If the wor¬ 
shiping of God is incumbent on his creatures, and 
the assembling of themselves together necessary 
for instruction and for the fostering of piety, we 
should naturally expect that provision would be 
made for this, some time be marked out when 
worldly cares might be laid aside and God ap¬ 
proached with calm serenity of spirit and the 
employment be begun in which saved men shall 
rejoice for ever in the world above. If it be said 
that it was typical, that it was a shadow which was 
to pass away, we must ask, Of what was it typical? 
and to what was it to give place? No good thing 
or observance of the earlier covenant was removed 
except to be replaced by something better, more 
spiritual, of higher privilege—as legal sacrifice by 
the oblation of Christ, circumcision by baptism. 
To what, then, was the Sabbath to give place? 
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Surely not to unremitting earthly labor, not to 
those sensuous enjoyments which debase instead 
of elevating, which enervate instead of strength¬ 
ening for renewed duties? If the Hebrew Sab¬ 
bath-rest was typical, it was typical mainly of the 
rest of eternity; and as we have not yet entered 
that rest, we still need in our earthly course some 
figure of it. 

It can hardly be denied that considerations of 
this kind have their weight; and seeing that the 
profanation of the Sabbath is always treated as a 
great moral fault, and that a blessing is pro¬ 
nounced on those, not literally of the 6eed of Is¬ 
rael, who hallowed it, Isa. lvi. 3-8, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the command touches, in some 
measure at least, the inhabitants of the world 
generally. 

Along with the Jewish Sabbath there began to 
grow up the observance of another day from the 
time of our Lord’s resurrection; and we read in 
the Christian Church of assemblies held on the 
first day of the week, John xx. 1, 19, 26, and of 
Christ’s presence there, and of the breaking of 
bread on that day, Acts xx. 7, 8; 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
and of a day—we cannot doubt that it was the 
same—called “ the Lord’s day,” Rev. i. 10. Early 
Christian writers soon begin to mention it. Justin 
Martyr repeatedly speaks of it, showing that Chris¬ 
tian assemblies were held on the Sunday which 
was observed on account of both the creation and 
our Lord’s resurrection. 

The day of Christian rest is the first in the 
week; the Hebrew Sabbath was the seventh. It 
has been urged that there ought to be a special 
enactment in Scripture for the change of day, and 
that, failing such enactment, the obligation cannot 
be supposed to be transferred. Some learned men 
have endeavored to show that the day originally 
sanctified after the creation was the first of the 
human week, that a change occurred on the deliv¬ 
erance of Israel from bondage, and that we now, 
in keeping the day of the Lord’s resurrection, have 
reverted to the original observance, and are there¬ 
fore under the original command; but their con¬ 
clusions are extremely doubtful. Our Lord and 
his apostles taught by example quite as precisely 
as by precept, and their practice is enough to sanc¬ 
tion the observance of the Lord’s day. Besides, 
the dispensation changing, it was but fitting that 
there should be a change in this, else the bondage 
of the law might have attempted to restrain the 
liberty of the gospel. 

And, indeed, an observance of the Jewish Sab¬ 
bath did for some time prevail in the Christian 
Church in connection with the observance of the 
Lord’s day. Probably this might be, at least at 
first, to conciliate the Jews. Care was, however, 
taken not to hallow it after the Jewish fashion, 
and censures were passed on those that so acted. 

It has been already said that the rest-observance 
of the Sabbath had a typical meaning. It prefig¬ 
ured in some degree, no doubt, the gospel dispen¬ 
sation, more perhaps the millennial state, but in 
its highest and most assured intention the eternal 
rest of that glorious Rtate into which God’s Church 
will finally enter—a rest not of idleness but of 
active fulfillment of the divine will, not of con¬ 
straint but of delightful freedom from all that can 
grieve or injure or annoy, so that every faculty of 
the restored man has its highest and most fitting 
employment, and therefore its perfect bliss. The 
apprehension of this, its final object, will furnish 
no uncertain guide to the right mode of hallowing 
now the day of rest. 

It may be added that St. Paul’s caution, Col. ii. 
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16, by no means precludes the consecrated service 
of the Lord’s day; it had to do with the Jewish 
ritual, which, it has been already said, is not bind¬ 
ing upon the Christian Church. Besides, the term 
“ Sabbath ” is not restricted to the weekly observ¬ 
ance; it was applied, as above noted, to days in 
various festivals, Lev. xv. 29-31, when ordinary 
work was prohibited. 

SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY. See 

Journey. 

SABBATH OF LAZARUS, in the Greek 
Church, the day preceding Palm Sunday. 

SABBATH, THE SECOND AFTER THE 
FIRST, Luke vi. 1, perhaps the first Sabbath of a 
year that stood second in the Sabbatical cycle. 

SABBATHEUS (sab-ba-the'us), 1 Esd. ix. 
14, the same as Shabbethai, Ezra x. 15. 

SABBATICAL YEAR. See Jubilee. 

SABBEUS, 1 Esd. ix. 32, the same as She- 
maiah, Ezra x. 31. 

SABEANS (sa-be'anz). There were at least 
two tribes of the name—1. Descendants of Seba, 
Isa. xlv. 14. 2. Those of Sheba, son of Joktan, 
and the tribes associated with his posterity, Joel 
iii. 8. See Seba, Sheba. Possibly the Sabeans 
mentioned in Job i. 15 were a marauding race, to 
be distinguished from the other two. The word 
rendered “Sabeans” in Ezek. xxiii. 42 is not a 
proper name; it should be translated “drunkards.” 

SABELLIANS. See Sabellius. 

SABELLIUS (sa-bel'le-us), a distinguished 
heresiarch of the third century. He was an Afri¬ 
can by birth, and became a disciple of Noetus and 
an eminent Church teacher. He was one of the 
most*profound thinkers who took part in the con¬ 
troversies respecting the nature of God and the 
mode of his existence. He was one of the so- 
called Monarchians, and especially insisted on the 
oneness of the Divine essence, treating the terras 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit as merely different 
names for the same person, according to the differ¬ 
ent relations in which he is conceived as standing 
to his creatures. Sabellius was opposed and for¬ 
mally condemned by Dionysius of Alexandria, but 
his followers long existed as a distinct sect. 

SABI (sa'bi), 1 Esd. v. 34, probably a corrup¬ 
tion of Zebaim, Ezra ii. 57. 

SABIANS (sa / be-anz), a designation applied 
to the Christians of St. John, which see. This 
title, according to some, was first applied to this 
Christian body by the Mohammedans, while others 
claim that they received the appellation from the 
fact, as they assert, with scarcely any reason even 
assigned, that they sprang from the ancient idola¬ 
trous sect of that name, which has been held by 
many to have been the original source of Moham¬ 
medanism. The idolatrous sect of Sabians, so far 
as anything can be known of them, worshiped the 
planets, or hosts of heaven; hence the name, from 
tsaba, “ a host.” 

SABIN (sa'bin), or SABINE (sa'bin), ELI¬ 
JAH ROBINSON, the pioneer of Methodism in 
New Hampshire and in portions of Massachu¬ 


setts, was the fifth of eight children of Nehemiah 
Sabin, a soldier of the Revolution. He was born 
at Tolland, Connecticut, September 10, 1776, but 
eight years later the family removed to the west¬ 
ern part of Vermont, then an unbroken wilder¬ 
ness, and Elijah had no further opportunity to 
attend school. His thirst was so great for know¬ 
ledge, however, that he studied under the most 
discouraging circumstances, carrying a book to 
the field with him and studying at intervals and 
even while at work, and frequently studying late 
at night by the light of a burning pitch-pine 
knot. By manhood he had acquired a fair edu¬ 
cation. He was converted at an early age. In 
1798 he began preaching in Vermont; a year 
later he was received on probation into the New 
York Conference, and sent to Needham, Massa¬ 
chusetts; and in 1800, having passed a successful 
examination “respecting his moral character, 
gifts, grace and usefulness,” and been adjudged “a 
pious and useful preacher,” he was appointed to 
the Landaff Circuit in New Hampshire. His 
fame as a preacher grew apace, but meanwhile his 
health broke down, and at the end of two years 
he had to retire from active ministry, and was 
placed on the list of supernumeraries. In 1805, 
his health having improved, he was restored to 
active work, and, young as he was, was made 
presiding elder of the Vermont district. In 1809 
the New England Conference was formed, and 
Mr. Sabin was assigned to the care of New Lon¬ 
don district, a charge he held two years, after 
which he served successfully in Boston and else¬ 
where, until 1811, when he was elected chaplain 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
He shortly afterward severed his connection with 
the conference as an itinerant, and settled in 
Hampden, Maine, taking charge of a union 
church, embracing Methodists, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists. Here he remained until 1817, 
when his health completely broke down, and he 
was enabled, by the kindness of a Christian gen¬ 
tleman of means, to travel in the South in the hope 
of relief, but lived only to reach Augusta, Georgia, 
where he died on the 4th of May, 1818. He was 
peculiarly a preacher, and not a writer, though he 
left two or three small works. 

SABINIANUS (sa-bin-e-a'nus), the sixty- 
sixth pope, succeeded Gregory I. in the year 604, 
and was succeeded in turn by Boniface III. in 607. 
He had a quiet pontificate, and is said to have been 
a good and worthy man. 

SABTA, or SABTAH (sab'tah), a son of 
Cush, of the family of Ham, Gen. x. 7. From 
him descended a tribe of Cushites, located prob¬ 
ably in the Ethiopian city Saba, or Sabat, on the 
south-west coast of the Red Sea, not far from the 
present Arkiko. But Kalisch prefers the statement 
of Josephus, who interprets Sabath of the Astabori, 
or tribes dwelling near the stream Astaboras, which 
forms the eastern river of the land Meroe, where 
there might formerly be a town Sabtah. 

SABTECHA, or SABTECHAH (sab'te- 
kali), the youngest son of Cush, Gen. x. 7, the 
founder of an Ethiopian or Cushite tribe. On 
Egyptian monuments the word SBTIv, or Sabatoca, 
appears as the proper name of the Ethiopians; but 
the precise locality of this tribe has not been 
ascertained. 

SACAR (sa'kar). 1. The father of Ahiham, 
one (David’s warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 35. In 2 Sam. 


xxiii. 33 he is called Sharar. 2. A Levite porter, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 4. 

SACCO BENEDETTO (sak'ko ben-e-det'to), 
a garment worn by those under sentence of death 
by the Spanish Inquisition while on their way to 
execution. It was of linen, colored yellow, and 
besides two crosses had devils and flames painted 
upon it. 

SACCOPHORI (sak-kof'o-re). 1. A body 
of Manichee heretics who were condemned to death 
by Theodosius. 2. A portion of Thessalian here¬ 
tics whose name was derived from their custom of 
clothing themselves with sackcloth. 

SACERDOTALES (sas-ser-do-ta'lez), the 
vestments won by the clergy in the divine offices. 

SACHEVERELL (sa-kev'er-el), HENRY, 
an English divine who introduced politics into the 
pulpit, was born in 1672, and was educated at Ox¬ 
ford. In 1709 he was appointed preacher at St. 



Sackcloth.— Seo the article. 


Saviour’s, Southwark, during which period he 
preached his two famous sermons, the object of 
which was to create alarm for the safety of the 
Church and to excite hostility against the dissent¬ 
ers. Being impeached in the House of Commons, 
he was sentenced to be suspended from preaching 
for three years. This persecution, however, estab¬ 
lished the fortune of Sacheverell, who was collated 
to a living near Shrewsbury, and the same month 
that his suspension terminated he was appointed 
to the valuable rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
His abilities, however, were poor and contempti¬ 
ble. He died in 1724. 

SACKBUT. See Musical Instruments. 

SACKCLOTH (sak'kloth) was used to de¬ 
note both the rough hair (in the East commonly 
camels’ hair) from which sacks or the coarser gar¬ 
ments were made, and then these articles them¬ 
selves, used by the poorest people or by mourners. 
To clothe one’s self with sackcloth was to assume 
the symbol of mourning, which was also worn by 
spiritual mourners, penitents, like Elijah in the 
Old Testament times, or John the Baptist in the 
New, 2 Ki. i. 8; Matt. iii. 4. 
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SACK, BRETHREN OF THE, a religious 
order which was established about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and had monasteries in 
France, Germany, Italy and England. The breth¬ 
ren were very austere, for they neither ate flesh nor 
drank wine. Besides the sack which they wore, 
and from which they took the name, they went bare¬ 
legged and had only wooden sandals upon their feet. 


SACRAMENTALIST (sak-ra-raen'tal-ist), 
one who holds the doctrine of the real presence of 
Christ in the eucharist. 

SACRAMENT ARIANS (sak'ra-men-ta'- 
re-anz), those German Reformers in the sixteenth 
century who rejected both the Lutheran and 
Romish doctrine of the eucharist. 


SACRAMENT (sak'ra-ment) is derived from 
the Latin word sacrumentum , which signifies “ an 
oath,” particularly the oath taken by soldiers to 
be true to their country and general. The word 
was adopted by the writers of the Latin Church 
to denote those ordinances of religion by which 
Christians came under an obligation of obedience 
to God, and which obligation they supposed was 
equally sacred with that of an oath. Of Sacra¬ 
ments, in this sense of the word, Protestant 
Churches admit of but two; and it is not easy to 
conceive how a greater number can be made out 
from Scripture if the definition of a Sacrament be 
just which is given by the Church of England. 
By that Church the meaning of the word Sacra¬ 
ment is declared to be “an outward and visible 


SACRAMENTARY (sak'ra-men'ta-re), in 
the Roman Catholic Church, a book containing the 
collects, prefaces and canon of the mass. 

SACRAMENTSHAUSLEIN (sak-ra- 
ment-shows'line). Among all the specimens of 
German art few objects can be found more re¬ 
markable than the sacramentshauslein of Adam 
Kraflt. This marvelous structure, which is 
carved out of stone, is placed against a pillar 
beside the high altar in the church of St. Lau¬ 
rence, in Nuremberg. It is intended as a recep¬ 
tacle for the consecrated bread and wine. The 
delicate tracery ascends in tapering columns until 
it reaches the spring of the arch, where it bows its 
head like a snowdrop on its stem. There is nothing 


sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto in all the range of art more delicate and beautiful, 
us, ordained by Christ himself as a means whereby 


we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us 



SACR.ARIUM (sa-cra're-um). 1. The por¬ 
tion of a church 
or cathedral in 
which the altar 
is placed. 2. An 
apartment at¬ 
tached to a 
church in which 
the consecrated 
vessels of the 
church and the 
garments in 
which the cler¬ 
gyman officiates 
are deposited. 
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thereof.” According to this definition, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are Sacraments, for each consists 
of an outward and visible sign of what is believed 
to be an inward and spiritual grace; both were or¬ 
dained by Christ himself, and in the reception of 
each does the Christian solemnly devote himself to 
the service of his divine Master. The Romanists, 
however, add to this number Confirmation, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Ordination and Marriage, hold¬ 
ing in all seven Sacraments. See Rome, Church 
of. Numerous, however, as the Sacraments of the 
Romish Church are, a sect of Christians sprang up 
in England early in the last century who increased 
their number. The founder of this sect was a Dr. 
Deacon. According to these men, every rite and 
every phrase in the book called the Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions was certainly in use among the apostles 
themselves. Still, however, they make a distinc¬ 
tion between the greater and the lesser Sacraments. 
The greater Sacraments are only two, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The lesser are no fewer than 
ten, viz., five belonging to Baptism—exorcism, 
anointing with oil, the white garment, a taste of 
milk and honey and anointing with chrism or 
ointment. The other five are, the sign of the 
cross, imposition of hands, unction of the sick, holy 
orders and matrimony. All Protestant Churches 
hold that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper alone 
can be admitted as Sacraments, seeing that Christ, 
the Head and Lawgiver of the Church, established 
them and no others. 


(sak'ri-flz), an offering made to God on an altar, 
by means of a regular minister, as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of his power and a payment of homage. Sac¬ 
rifices (though the term is sometimes used to com¬ 
prehend all the offerings made to God, or in any 
way devoted to his service and honor) differ from 
mere oblations in this, that in a sacrifice there is a 
real destruction or change of the thing offered; 
whereas an oblation is only a simple offering or 
gift, without any such change at all. Thus, all 
sorts of tithes and first-fruits, and whatever of 
men’s worldly substance is consecrated to God 
for the support of his worship and the mainte¬ 
nance of his ministers, are offerings or oblations; 
and these, under the Jewish law, were either of 
living creatures or other things; but sacrifices, in 
the more peculiar sense of the term, were either 
wholly or in part consumed by fire. They have by 
divines been divided into bloody and unbloody. 
Bloody sacrifices were made of living creatures; 
unbloody, of the fruits of the earth. They have 
also been divided into expiatory, impetratory and 
eucharistical. The first kind were offered to obtain 
of God the forgiveness of sins, the second to pro¬ 
cure some favor, and the third to express thankful¬ 
ness for favors already received. Under one or 
other of these heads may all sacrifices be arranged, 
though we are told that the Egyptians had six hun¬ 
dred and sixty-six different kinds, a number sur¬ 
passing all credibility. 

Sacrifices have in all ages, and by almost every 


nation, been regarded as necessary to placate the 
divine anger and render the deity propitious. 
Though the Gentiles had lost the knowledge of 
the true God, they still retained such a dread of 
him that they sometimes sacrificed their own off¬ 
spring for the purpose of averting his anger. Un¬ 
happy and bewildered mortals, seeking relief from 
their guilty fears, hoped to atone for past crimes 
by offering up objects most dear to their affections; 
they gave their “ first-born for their transgression, 
the fruit of their body for the sin of their soul.” 

Various have been the opinions of the learned 
concerning the origin of sacrifices. Some suppose 
that they had their origin in superstition, and were 
merely the inventions of men; others, that they 
originated in the natural sentiments of the human 
heart; others imagine that God, in order to prevent 
their being offered to idols, introduced them into 
his service, though he did not approve of them as 
good in themselves or as proper rites of worship. 

An objection to the divine origin of sacrifices 
has been drawn from the Scriptures themselves, 
particularly Jer. vii. 22, 23. Dr. Doddridge, how¬ 
ever, justly remarks that, according to the genius 
of the Hebrew language, one thing seems to be for¬ 
bidden and another commanded, when the mean¬ 
ing only is that the latter is generally to be pre¬ 
ferred to the former. The text before us is a re¬ 
markable instance of this, as likewise Joel ii. 13; 
Matt. vi. 19, 20; John vi. 27 ; Luke xii. 4, 5, and 
Col. iii. 2. And it is evident that Gen. xlv. 8; Ex. 
xvi. 8; John v. 30; vii. 19 and many other pas¬ 
sages are to be expounded in the same compar¬ 
ative sense, so that the whole may be resolved into 
the apophthegm of the wise man: “To do justice 
and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than 
sacrifice,” Prov. xxi. 3. 

But that animal sacrifices were not instituted 
by man seems extremely evident from the ac¬ 
knowledged universality of the practice, from the 
wonderful sameness of the manner in which the 
whole world offered these sacrifices, and from the 
expiation which was constantly supposed to be 
effected by them. Indeed, the Scriptures suffi¬ 
ciently indicate that sacrifices were instituted by 
divine appointment immediately after the entrance 
of sin, to prefigure the sacrifice of Christ. Accord- 
ingly, we find Abel, Noah, Abraham, Job and 
others offering sacrifices in the faith of the Mes¬ 
siah, and the divine acceptance of their sacrifices 
is particularly recorded. But in religious institu¬ 
tions the Most High has ever been jealous of his 
prerogative. He alone prescribes his own worship, 
and he regards as vain and presumptuous every 
pretence of honoring him which he has not com¬ 
manded. The sacrifice of blood and death could 
not have been offered to him without impiety, nor 
would he have accepted it had not his high author¬ 
ity pointed the way by an explicit prescription. 

Under the law sacrifices of various kinds were 
appointed for the children of Israel—the paschal 
lamb, Ex. xii. 3; the holocaust, or whole burnt- 
offering, Lev. vii. 8; the sin-offering, or sacrifice 
of expiation, Lev. iv. 3, 4; and the peace-offering, 
or sacrifice of thanksgiving, Lev. vii. 11, 12. 

Such were the sacrifices of the Hebrews—sacri¬ 
fices indeed very imperfect and altogether inca¬ 
pable in themselves to purify the soul. Paul has 
described these and other ceremonies in the law 
“as weak and beggarly elements,” Gal. iv. 9. 
They represented grace and purity, but they did 
not communicate it. They convinced the sinner 
of the necessity to purify himself and make satis¬ 
faction to God, but they did not impart holiness 
to him. Of this fact the pious Jew was not in- 
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sensible. Hence the profound feeling of David: 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise,” Ps. li. 17. The Jews were taught that 
without these dispositions they could not present 
any offering agreeable to God, and he often ex¬ 
plains himself on this matter in the prophets, Isa. 
i. 11-14; Jer. xxxv. 15.; Amos v. 21, 22- IIos. 
xiv. 2-4; Joel ii. 12, 13, etc.; Ps. Ii. 16. But this 
is not all. The Psalmist often looks beyond even 
the sacrifice of a broken heart, Ps. cx. 4; xl. 6. 
All emblematically set forth the sacrifice of Christ 
eing the instituted types and shadows of it, Heb! 
ix 9-15; x. 1. Accordingly, Christ abolished the 
whole of them when he offered his own sacrifice 
Heb. x. 8-10; 1 Cor. v. 7. In illustrating this 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, the apostle 
latil, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, sets forth the 
excellence of the sacrifice of our great High-Priest 
above those of the law in various particulars. 

The term sacrifice is often used in a metaphorical 
sense, and applied to the good works of believers 
and to the duties of prayer and praise, as in the fol¬ 
lowing passages: “ But to do. good and to communi¬ 
cate, forget not; for with such sacrifices God is well 
p eased, Heb. xiii. 16. “I beseech you, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a liv¬ 
ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is 
but your reasonable service,” Rom. xii. 1. 

Sacrifice, Human.— That the barbarous prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifice existed among the nations 
which adjoined Palestine is unquestionable. The 
monuments of Egypt show that the inhabitants of 
that civilized land were familiar with the horrid 
custom. In a tomb discovered by Belzoni there is 
a scene depicted in which the serpent god is wor¬ 
shiped. Three human beings are beheaded while 
kneeling (page 53), and the serpent raises his head 
to receive their blood. In some of the illustrations 
given in this work it is shown that captives were 
immolated, but in others, as on page 1448, it is ob¬ 
vious that native Egyptians were sacrificed. That 
the custom was a religious one adds to the intensity 
of its character, and when its prevalence in Egypt 
and the East is considered, it is not strange that a 
stern interdiction and preclusion of such cruelty 
was inserted in the Jewish law. The incident re¬ 
corded in 2 Ki. iii. 26, 27 shows the importance 
which was attached by the Moabites to human sac¬ 
rifice, and the departure of the besiegers was calcu¬ 
lated to confirm the king of Moab in his cruel faith. 

It was an act of wisdom to destroy the brazen ser¬ 
pent which Moses had made, as the Israelites had 
begun to regard,it with superstitious reverence. 
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property. Persecuted as a Jan¬ 
sen ist, lie quitted Port Royal 
in 1661, and concealed himself, 
but his retreat was discovered 
in 1666, and he was sent to the 
Bastile, where he was confined 
three years. He spent his time 
chiefly in making a new trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures. This 
is the one known as the “Tes¬ 
tament of Mons,” which was 
condemned by Pope Clement 
IX. He was also joint author 
with others of a very valuable 
commentary on the HolyScrip- 
tures. The name Saaci is only an anagram of Le 
Maistre s Christian name Isaac. He died in 1684. 
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SAD AMI AS (sa-da mi'as), 2 Esd. i. 1, a cor¬ 
ruption of Shallum, Ezra vii. 2. 


SADAS (sa'das), 
as Azgad, Ezra ii. 12. 


1 Esd. v. 13, the 


same 


SADDEUS (sad-de'us), 1 Esd. vii. 45. This 
name, apparently identical with Daddeus, 1 Esd. 
vii. 46, is a corrupt form of Iddo, Ezra viii. 17 


SACRILEGE (sak're-leg), Rom. ii. 22, the 
crime of profaning sacred things. The Jews were 
often guilty of it, though the word is not found ex¬ 
cept in the place noted. It was a sacrilegious act 
to introduce bargaining and trade into the temple 
Matt. xxi. 12, 13. 

1 lie ancient Church distinguished several sorts 
of sacrilege. 1. The diverting of things appropri¬ 
ated to sacred purposes to other uses. 2. Robbing 
the graves, or defacing and spoiling the monu¬ 
ments of the dead. 3. Those were considered as 
sacrilegious persons who delivered up their Bibles 
and the sacred utensils of the Church to Pagans, 
in the time of the Diocletian persecution. 4. Pro¬ 
faning the sacraments, churches, altars, etc. 5. 
Molesting or hindering a clergyman in the per¬ 
formance of his office. 6. Depriving men of the 
use of the Scriptures or the sacraments, particu¬ 
larly the cup in the eucharist. The Romish casu¬ 
ists acknowledge all these but the last. 
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SADDLE (sad'd’l). The ancient saddles were 
very simple, Gen. xxii. 3, like those at present in 
Egypt and Syria, a mat or a quilted cloth, a pad 
eing sometimes used (see engravings on pages 214 
and 215). Hence the garments placed upon the ass 
on which our Saviour rode, Matt. xxi. 7. The 
common pack-saddle of the camel is high and 
made of wood; the camel’s hump fills the cavitv 
and carpets, cloaks, etc., are heaped upon this 
saddle to form a comfortable seat. But ladies and 
sick persons sometimes ride in a sort of covered 
chair or cradle thrown across the back of the 
camel. It was probably in the hollow of the 
framework’ of the pack-saddle that Rachel con¬ 
cealed her father’s images, Gen.xxxi. 34. 


Captives Beheaded for Sacrifice.-Soo Sicamc, , uthrai SlCRlnoI 

IIum am. * 

others may well have formed a kind of sacerdotal 
aristocracy, and have called themselves the com- 
p:mv or party of Zadok. 

The tenets of the Saddncees may be gathered 
from the notices we have of them in the New Tes- 
Itament, illustrated by the account given by Jo¬ 
seph us. They disregarded the traditions and un¬ 
written laws which the Pharisees prized so highly, 
and professed to take the Scriptures as the sole an- 
thontattve gu.de of religion. Not perhaps that 
iey practically threw away all observance of 
tradition, but they denied its divine authority. 
Some have asserted that they did not receive 
mo'e than the five hooks of Moses. But this an- 
pears to be a mistake; they did not disagree with 
the rest of their nation in regard to the accept- 
ance of the whole 1 


SADDLE-BACK TOWER, a tower with 
a roof, the two sides of which meet in a horizontal 
line, thus forming two gables. The roof itself is 
called a saddle-roof. 

SADDUO ( sad/d,,k ). 1 Esd. viii. 2, the same 
as Zadok, Ezra vii. 2. 

SADDUCEES (sad'du-seez), one of the Jew¬ 
ish sects of which we read in the New Testament 
doctrinally in sharp opposition to the Pharisees’ 
but ready to work with them against the person 
and teaching of Jesus. Their origin is involved 
in some obscurity. They are said to have derived 
their name from Zadok, a scholar of Antigonus 
Socho, president of the Sanhedrim, who was him¬ 
self a disciple of Simon the Just, and died 263 B. C. 
But this is a very questionable account. It was 
natural, when the Pharisaic tendency was develop¬ 
ing lt^lf, that an antagonistic mode of thought 


sacred canon. They 
denied the exist¬ 
ence of angels and 
spirits, and main¬ 
tained that there 
was no resurrec¬ 
tion, Matt. xxii. 23, 
the soul according 
to them dying with 
the body, so that 
there could be no 
future state of re¬ 
ward or punish¬ 
ment. It was their 
maxim, therefore, 
that actions to be 
virtuous must not 
be done in hope of 
recompense. An¬ 
other great prin- 
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Captives Immolated for 
Sacrifice. —See Sacrifice, sub ¬ 
head Sacrifice. Human. 


ciple of their belief was the absolute freedom 
of man’s will, so that he had full power of him¬ 
self to do good or evil as he chose, and then only 
could his actions have a moral value. But this 
tenet was pushed so far as almost entirely to ex¬ 
clude the divine interposition in the government 
of the world. 

The Sadducees were by no means so numerous 
as the Pharisees, nor were their tenets so accept¬ 
able to the bulk of the people. Yet manv of 
their body were men of wealth and influence. 
The\ were found in the supreme council, and it 
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was sometimes a Sadducee who filled the office 
of high-priest, Acts iv. 1; v. 17; xxiii. 6. Their 
party had, moreover, a political complexion; 
they were austere, it may be added, in their 
habits and severe in the administration of jus¬ 
tice. After the first century of the Christian era 
they disappear from history. 

SADEEL (sa-dal'), ‘ANTOINE, a learned 
French Huguenot and* theological writer, was 
born of a noble family, in the Mayonnais, in 
1534. At an early age he preached the Reformed 
faith, for which, however, he was imprisoned, but 
obtained his release through the interposition of 
his royal patron, Henry of Navarre. When Henry 
became king of France, he made Sadeel his chap¬ 
lain, and he attended that monarch in some of his 
campaigns; but on the reconciliation of the king 
to the Church of Rome, he retired to Geneva, 



SACUAMENTSHAUSLEIN.—See articlo. 


where he was chosen pastor and Hebrew professor. 

He died in 1591. 

SADLEIR (sad'leer), FRANCIS, D.D., pro¬ 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, born in 1774, was 
lineally descended from Sir Ralph Sadleir, chan¬ 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster and privy coun¬ 
cilor to Queen Elizabeth. In the year 1827 Dr. 
Sadleir succeeded Dr. Lloyd in the office of pro¬ 
vost of Trinity College. He was an accomplished 
scholar and a most benevolent and kind-hearted 
man, and on more than one occasion declined a 
mitre, preferring to remain in the position of pro¬ 
vost. He was one of the first commissioners se¬ 
lected for administering the funds set apart for the 
education of the poor of Ireland, which commis¬ 
sion he continued to hold until a few months pre¬ 
vious to his decease. In 1833 he was appointed, 
together with the primate, the lord chancellor 
and other high dignitaries and officials, to alter, 
as well as to amend, the laws relating to the tem¬ 


poralities of the Church of Ireland, but he resigned 
that trust upon his appointment to the provost- 
ship. He died December 14, 1851, at Castle- 
Knock glebe, Dublin. 

SADOC (sa'dok), a person in the line of our 
Lord’s ancestry, Matt. i. 14. 

SADOC, 2 Esd. i. 1, the same as Zadok, Ezra 
vii. 2. 

SADOLETO (sa-do-le'to), JACOPO, a learned 
cardinal, was born at Modena, in 1477. He re¬ 
ceived his education at Ferrara, and attained great 
celebrity by his Latin poetry and philosophy. On 
the election of Leo X. to the pontificate he was 
made one of the secretaries, and soon after bishop 
of Carpentras. He suffered much from the vicis¬ 
situdes of war, and was several times compelled to 
quit the city, leaving his palace, etc., to the plun¬ 
der of the soldiery. Clement VII. restored him 
to his office; and the succeeding pontiff, Paul III., 
again recalled him to Rome, raised him to the 
purple and employed him on many negotiations. 
He was one of the most learned men of his learned 
age, and much esteemed for his wisdom and kind¬ 
ness by Protestants themselves. Erasmus often 
consulted him on literary and theological matters. 
He died in 1547. 

SAEMUND (sa/mund), SIGFUSSON, a cel¬ 
ebrated Icelandic priest, poet, legislator and histo¬ 
rian of the eleventh century. He had a share in 
forming the ecclesiastical code, wrote a “ History 
of Norway,” and was the compiler of the collection 
of Scandinavian poetry and mythology termed 
“The Edda.” He died’in 1135. ’ 

SAEWULF (sa'wulf) is supposed to have 
been a merchant of Gloucester who left in manu¬ 
script an account of travels in the Holy Land, 
which have been quoted in more recent publica- 
j tions, as in volume vii. of Bohn’s Library of An- 
i tiquity. Saewulf lived in the latter part of the 
eleventh and first of the twelfth centuries. 

SAFFRON (saf'fron). This substance is men¬ 
tioned in conjunction with various perfumes and 
spices, Song Sol. iv. 14. It consists of the dried 
stigmas of the Crocus sativus , a plant which is a 
native of Greece and Asia Minor. There are 
three stigmas in the flower; and these with a por¬ 
tion of one style are plucked out when the calyx is 
fully expanded, spread upon paper and dried by 
kilns or the heat of the sun. They are narrow, 
threadlike and of an orange-yellow color. They 
have a penetrating aromatic odor, with a bitter 
taste, tinging the mouth and saliva yellow. The 
stigmas of nine flowers are required for a grain of 
saffron. This is what is called hay-saffron, the 
cake-saffron being a compound of saffron-flower, or 
bastard saffron, gum, etc. Saffron was formerly in 
high esteem as a medical stimulant; it is still used 
in the East medicinally and as a condiment. 

SAG-E, JOHN, born in 1652, in the parish of 
Creich, Fifeshire, Scotland, was educated at St. 
Andrew’s, Edinburgh, and became a clergyman 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church in 1684. He offi¬ 
ciated in Glasgow for a time, until the Revolution 
of 1688, after the close of which, in 1705, he was 
made bishop of Edinburgh. He died in 1711. He 
wrote a number of works, chiefly controversial, 
which were republished by theSpottiswoode Society 
in 1844-46, and are valued by Episcopalians. 


SAGITTARIUS (sa-jit-ta're-us), JOHANN 
CHRISTFRIED and CASPAR, father and son, 
both eminent, learned Lutheran divines. The 
former was born at Breslau in 1617, and died at 
Jena in 1689; he was for some years professor of 
history at Jena, and his chief literary labor was 
as editor of Luther’s works, though he published 
a number of dissertations. His son was born at 
Lunenburg in 1643, and died in 1694 at Jena, 
where he had succeeded his father, in 1674, in the 
chair of history. He published a dissertation 
“On the Oracles” and quite a number of other 
works. 

SAILER (si'ler), JOHANN MICHAEL, 
Romish bishop of Ratisbon from 1829 till his 
death, in 1832, was born near Schrobenhausen, 
Bavaria, in 1751, and previous to his elevation to 
the bishopric had gained distinction as a theo¬ 
logian, as professor of divinity successively at 
Ingolstadt and Landshut. His chief publication 
was “A Prayer-Book for Catholic Christians,” 
which became popular in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

SAINCTES, DE (deh sangkt), CLAUDE, a 
I deputy to the Council of Trent, was born in 1525, 
and died in 1591, having been for sixteen years 
the zealous bishop of Evreux. His writings were 
controversial, and in their day were prized by 
Romanists. 

SAINT. The word is applied to persons holy 
by profession and covenant, Ps. xvi. 3; to the 
angels, Deut. xxxiii. 2; to the holy dead, Matt, 
xxvii. 52. See Holiness. In the Romish Church 
the term is applied to persons who have distin¬ 
guished themselves by acts of piety or of great 
service to the Church, and who, because of their 
great merit, are “canonized.” The claims of these 
persons are duly examined and canvassed by a rec¬ 
ognized court of inquiry at Rome, and when ap¬ 
proved, they are placed among the number of the 
“Saints” by papal authority. 

SAINT-AMOUR, DE (deh sang-ta-moor'), 
a French theologian and philosopher who distin¬ 
guished himself in the defence of the privileges 
of the university of Paris, of which he was rector, 
against the encroachments of the Dominicans, who 
were sustained by the pope. He was professor of 
philosophy as well as rector of the university. 
He died in 1272, leaving several works, including 
one that made some stir at the time, “The Perils 
of the Latter Times.” 

SAINT-CYRAN (sang-se-rongO, JOHN DU 
VERGER, abbot of De Houranne, a learned eccle¬ 
siastical, born at Bayonne, in 1581, was educated 
in divinity at Louvaine, where he gained the 
friendship of'Lipsius and was patronized by the 
bishop of Poictiers, who assigned to him the abbey 
of St. Cyran. He wrote various books, was uni¬ 
versally esteemed for his learning and became cel¬ 
ebrated in France for maintaining what were called 
two extraordinary paradoxes—that a person under 
certain circumstances may kill himself, and that 
bishops may take up arms. He was for some time 
persecuted by Richelieu, and was one of those who 
disapproved of the Council of Trent, and consid¬ 
ered it as a political assembly rather than as an 
ecclesiastical meeting. He died in 1643. 

SAINT JOHN, JAMES AUGUSTUS, was 
born in Carmarthenshire, in 1801. He settled in 


London, and associated himself with J. S. Buck¬ 
ingham in conducting the “Oriental Herald.” In 
1827 he aided in establishing the “Weekly Re¬ 
view,” and two years afterward he removed to 
Normandy; but a desire to examine the various 
countries of the East led him to Egypt, Nubia and 
other regions, and on his return he published a 
large number of works as the result of his travels. 
He has been a most voluminous writer. His chief 
productions have been a “Journal of a Residence 
“ N <>rway;” “Lives of Celebrated Travelers;” 
‘‘History, Manners and Customs of the Hindoos;” 

“ Egypt and Mohammed, or Travels in the Valiev 
of the Nile;” “The Hellenes, or Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Greece;” “History of the 
Four Conquests of England;” “Preaching of 
Christ. Besides these, he edited Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “Religio Medici,” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Locke’s Philosophical Works,” Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia,” Bacon’s “Atlantis” and 
“Milton’s Prose Works;” while a great number 
of minor works have flowed from his prolific pen 
Several members of his family have also displayed 
unusual acquirements in literature. 


T?Tf^^L LAMBERT ( lara ' bert ), CHARLES 
1 RANgOIS, was born in 1716, at Vezelise, in 
Lorraine. He became eminent in the literary 
world, and he distinguished himself as a contrib¬ 
utor to the “Encyclopedic.” The “Seasons” in¬ 
clude his principal poetical works, which received 
great praise from his intimate friend and associate 
Voltaire. He was admitted as a member of the 
French Academy, and in 1798 he published “The 
Catechism;” and other works on philosophy fol¬ 
lowed, all of which were of an infidel character 
He died in 1803. 


tive district. His first and best work is entitled 
‘Error and Truth.” He died at Annay, near 
Paris, in 1803. 

SAINT-MAUR (mawr), Lady J. W., de¬ 
serves a place in this work because of her mental 
power and the direction in which she aimed at 
consecrating her talents. She became much im¬ 
pressed with the value of seamen to societv; and 
in view of the dangers to which they are exposed 
and their limited opportunities of receiving in¬ 
struction, she prepared and published an excellent 
collection of “Sacred Songs for British Seamen” 
which appeared in 1837. It has been well received 
by the class for whom it was intended. 

SAUSTT-PIERRE (pe-air'), CHARLES IRE- 
NEE CASTEL, who became a prolific writer on 
politics and philosophy, was born in 1658, at Bar- 
fleur, in Normandy. He entered the priesthood, 
and his high literary standing secured his admis¬ 
sion as a member of the French Academy. He 
was famed for the benevolence of his character 
and his great aim was to secure the maintenance 
of a, European peace by means of a diet of arbi¬ 
tration. In 1718 he criticised the policy of Louis 
XIV. so severely that the king in revenge had 
him expelled from the Academv. He was a friend 
of J. J. Rousseau, who esteemed him as “an honor 
to ins age.” He died in 1743. 


which was confiscated in France during the Revo¬ 
lution, but he was defrauded by Redern, and only 
saved about thirty thousand dollars out of an im¬ 
mense fortune. He aimed at being a social re¬ 
former; and adopting the principle that Christian¬ 
ity was progressive, he began to propagate his views. 
His first work on the “Scientific Labors of the 
Nineteenth Century” appeared in 1807, and in 
h l the a j d of Augustin Thierry, he issued 

I he Reorganization of European Society,” and 
in 1825 lie published his “ New Christianity.” As 
all such speculators attract attention in France he 
became very famous, and his views were adopted 
wuh ratifications by Comte, Chevalier, Carnot 
and Rodrigues, and ere long bis followers were 
hopelessly divided in their theories and aims for re¬ 
modeling and improvingsociety. He died in 1825. 

SAINT-VICTOR, ADAM OF, one of the 
most distinguished Latin hymnologists of the 
Middle Ages, flourished in the twelfth century. 
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SAINT-MARTIN (raar'tin), ANTOINE 
JEAN, who became celebrated as a French Orien¬ 
talist, was born in 1791, at Paris. In early life 
his studies were influenced by Silvestre de Sacy 
who in 1820, secured his election to the Academy 
of Inscriptions. His most important literary 
works are—“ Historical and Geographical Me¬ 
moirs on Armenia” and “New Researches on the 
Epoch of the Death of Alexander and the Chro¬ 
nology of the Ptolemies.” He became very famous 
by his “Historical Notice on the Zodiac of Den- 
derah,” which appeared in 1822. His latest effort 
was the preparation of an edition of Lebeau’s 
‘History of the Lower Empire,” in twentv-one 
volumes. He died in 1832. 

SAINT MARTIN, LOUIS CLAUDE DE 
a celebrated French mystic, styled “The Unknown 
I hilosopher, ’ was born at Amboise in 1743. He 
was of an honorable family, and received a careful 
and religious education. The first book* which 
gave a decided bent to his mind, and led him to 
meditation on divine mysteries, was the work of 
Abbadie on self-knowledge. For a short time he 
was set out to study law, and then he entered the 
army. He soon quitted it, however, and entered 
into holy orders. His cultivated and refined na¬ 
ture was attracted by the higher order of mysti¬ 
cism ; and while desirous of spreading the spiritual 
doctrines which satisfied him, he aimed to do so 
unobtrusively. He was not a recluse, but moved 
and was welcomed in the best society. Saint Mar¬ 
tin visited Italy in 1775 and 1787, and spent about 
three years at Strasburg after his return, where 
he found congenial society, and ‘first studied the 
works of Jacob Bohme. He was expelled from 
Paris as a noble, in 1794, and retired into his na- 


Ri?™fTfm%T ERRE ’ DE ’ JAC Q UES HENRI 
BERNARDIN, was born in 1737, at Havre, and 

educated at the college in Rouen. He entered the 
army as an engineer, from which he was dismissed 
for insubordination; after which he went to Rus¬ 
sia. On his return to France he was. appointed as 
an engineer in the Isle of France, but he only re¬ 
mained three years abroad. In 1771 he readied 
Pans, associated himself with Rousseau and other 
eminent men in the capital and devoted himself to 
iterature. Ilis publications began to appear in 
, '. 3 > and the 7 followed each other with due regu- 
lanty for several years. His “ Voyage to the Isle 
of France was succeeded by his “Studies of 
Aature. Then followed his tale of “Paul and 
\ irginia,” which was speedily translated into dif¬ 
ferent languages. In 1789 he published “The 
Desires of a Solitary,” and in 1791 his “Indian 
Cottage, the ‘Harmonies of Nature” and his 
Essay on Rousseau.” He died in 1814, having 
enjoyed the friendship of the leading men of 
r ranee, among his admirers being Louis XVI 
Joseph Bonaparte and the first Napoleon. Ilis 
i. , aU • ‘I!" 1 Virginia” has been recognized as a 
classic in the French language. 

SAINT-RUTH, who rose to eminence as a 
general in the army of France, was famed for his 
ferocious cruelty and his savage persecution of the 
Huguenots. He was placed at the head of the 
army in Ireland which aimed at the restoration of 
James II., and he was killed July 12, 1690, at the 
battle of Aughrim. He lost his life at an early 
period of the action, and his army was defeated. 

SAINT-SIMON, DE, CLAUDE HENRI 
who was a French count, was born in 1760 at Paris’ 
lie was related to the due de Saint-Simou and the 
nephew of the bishop of Agde. He entered the 
array a t an early age, and he served under General 
Wtudungton i„ America. After the independence 
of the United States was acknowledged he spent 
several years in foreign countries. He engaged 
alonj^with Count Redern, in acquiring property’ 




;; 


Saffron.— Sec article. 

He is called a Briton, but it is unknown whethel 
lie was a native of England or of Brittany. He 
studied at Paris, where he entered the religious 
foundation of Saint-Victor, and spent his whole 
life there, surviving till 1172, or more probably 
till 1192. He was buried in the cloister, and his 
epitaph, engraved on copper, existed till the 
French revolution. Adam of Saint-Victor was 
the personal friend of Thomas a, Becket,. who 
during his exile found a home at Saint-Victor’s, 
fill recently but a small portion of his hymns 
were known, but through searches in the Imperial 
library of Paris a considerable addition has been 
made to their number. 

SAINT S DAY, a day on which, by special 

religious observances, the Church commemorates 
the birth or death of some saint. 

SALADIN (sa-lah'din), MALEK AU NASR 
SALAH EDDYN, the great Egyptian sultan, was 
horn in 1137, at the castle of Tecris on the Tigris.' 
He succeeded as vizier his uncle, and on the death 
of the sultan Noureddin he established the inde- 
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SALMASIUS 


pendence of Egypt, and adding to it the provinces 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, assumed the title of 
Bultan. He was attacked by the Crusaders and 
defeated at Rami eh, but gained a decisive victory 
over them at Tiberias; and in the same year he 
took Jerusalem, putting an end to the Christian 
kingdom there. Vexed at the loss of the Holy 
City, the Christians undertook the third crusade 
to recover it; but though led by the brave Richard 
Cceur de Lion, Saladin retained possession of it, 
though he had to surrender Acre after enduring a 
three years’ siege. Saladin died the following 
year—1193—and even the Christians are said to 
have wept over his grave. He was a high-minded, 
chivalrous warrior, and though very successful, 
was humble-minded. It was his custom to send a 
standard-bearer through the ranks of his soldiers 
carrying aloft a shroud and exclaiming, “This is 
all that remains to Saladin the Great, the con¬ 
queror and the king, of all his glory.’ 1 


SALE, GEORGE, the translator of the Koran 
into English, is said to have been a native of Kent, 
to have been born in 1680 and to have followed 
the profession of the law. Of his personal history 
little is known. An eminent English writer says 
of him : “ This great Orientalist, when he quitted 
his studies, too often wanted a change of linen, and 
often wandered in the streets in search of some 
compassionate friend who would supply him with 
the meal of the day.” His great work, the trans¬ 
lation of the Koran, was published in 1734; it has 
long been the standard English version of the 
sacred book of the Mohammedans. It has been 
said that had Sale lived “ he would have proved 
the English Herbelot.” 

SALEM (sa'lem), the original name of Jeru¬ 
salem, Gen. xiv. 18, and which continued to be 
used poetically in later times, Ps. lxxvi. 2. See 

J ERUSALEM. 


translating the Old Testament by a quarrel with 
one of the bishops about the etymology of a word. 
He died about 1595. 

SALIM (Ba'liin),a place mentioned to indicate 
the locality where John the Baptist was baptizing, 
John iii. 23. It may be the Salim said to be about 
eight miles south of Scythopolis or Bethshean, but 
we can hardly believe it yet exactly identified. 
See ASnon. 

SALISBURY, JOHN OF. See John (39) 
of Salisbury. 

SALL (sawl), ANDREW, D.D., born near 
Cashel, Ireland, about 1612, became a Jesuit, and, 
having won some fame as a scholar, was made lec¬ 
turer in the University of Salamanca. After some 
years, however, his religious views underwent a 
change, and he returned to Ireland, renounced the 
Roman Church and joined the Church of England. 
He wrote several powerful works, setting forth the 
errors of Rome and the scripturalness of the faith 
and practice of the Church he had connected him¬ 
self with. He died in 1682. 

SALLAI (sal'li). 1. A Benjamite, Neh. xi. 
8. 2. A priest, Neh. xii.20; he is most likely the 
same with Sallu, Neh. xii. 7. 

SALLE, DE LA (deli lah sal), JEAN BAP¬ 
TISTE, was born in 1651, at Rheims, became 
famous as the founder of the celebrated “ Institu¬ 
tion of Brethren of the Christian Schools.” The 
object of the order was to carry the advantages of 
education to the poor for whose instruction no pro¬ 
vision existed. The order extended in France, it 
was introduced into Ireland, and in the large cities 
of the United States the members of this fraternity 
are placed in charge of the denominational schools 
which are established under the supervision of the 
Romish priesthood. 

SALLOW SUNDAY, another name for 
Palm Sunday, so called in Russia because of the 
custom of substituting sallows for palms. 

SALLU (sal'ln). 1. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. ix. 
7 ; Neh. xi. 7. 2. A priest in the days of Jeshua, 

Neh. xii. 7 ; the representative of his family in 
the time of Joiakim was Kallai, Neh. xii. 20. 

SALLUMUS (sal'lu-mus), 1 Esd. ix. 25, the 
same as Shallum, Ezra x. 24. 

SALMA (sal'ma), SALMAH (sal'mah), 
the son of Nahshon and father of Boaz, 1 Chr. ii. 
11. He is also called Salmon, Ruth iv. 20, 21. 
2. A son of Caleb, the son of Hur, called the 
“father”—i. e., founder—of Bethlehem, 1 Chr. ii. 
51. But there is reason to believe that this Salma 
was identical with the first-named, and that he was 
adopted by Caleb or called his son because his in¬ 
heritance, Bethlehem, was part of Caleb’s territory. 

SALMANASAR (sal-ma-na'sar), 2 Esd. xiii. 
40, the same as Shalmaneser. 

SALMANASSER (sal-ma-nas'ser), Hos. xi. 
5, margin. See Shalmaneser. 

SALMASIUS (sal-ma'sh’us), CLAUDIUS, 
or SAUMAISE, DE (deh so-maz'), CLAUDE, 
an erudite writer, born at Saumur, in 1588, was 
descended from a respectable family. He was 


SALAH (sa'lah), a son of Arphaxad, and the 
father of Eber, Gen. x. 24; xi. 12. Of his per¬ 
sonal history nothing whatever is known. 


SALAMIS (saKa-mis), one of the chief cities 
of Cyprus on the south-east coast of the island, 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on their first mis¬ 
sionary tour, Acts xiii. 5. It was afterward called 
Constantia, and in still later times Famagusta. 

SALASADAI (sal-a-sa'da-e), Jud. viii. 1, an 

ancestor of Juditli. 

SALATHIEL (sa-la'the-el), a descendant of 
the royal house of David, 1 Chr. iii. 17. He is 
more frequently called Shealtiel in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Salathiel seems to have been the son of 
Neri, Luke iii. 27, and he was placed in the line 
of succession to the throne, Matt. i. 12, on the fail¬ 
ure of heirs through Jehoiachin. He was the 
father or grandfather of Zerubbabel. 

SALCAH (sal'kalO, SALCHAH (sal'kah), 
a city on the eastern frontier of Bashan, taken by 
the Israelites and assigned to the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, Dent. iii. 10; Josh. xii. 5, the border of 
Gad coming close up to it, 1 Chr. v. 11. It has 
been identified as the modern Sulkhad, on the 
southern spur of the Jebel Hauran, seven hours 
south-east of Busrah, and is said to abound in 
vineyards. 


SALES, DE (deh sal), SAINT FRANCOIS, 
bishop of Geneva, founder of the Order of the Visi¬ 
tation, was born of a noble Savoyard family, at the 
chateau of Sales, near 
Geneva, in 1567. He 
was educated by the Jes¬ 
uits at Paris, studied law 
at Padua, and having a 
strong bent to theology 
and a religious life, en¬ 
tered the Church. Earn¬ 
est and successful as a 
preacher, he was sent, in 
1594, with his kinsman, 
Louis de Sales, to preach 
in the duchy of Chablais, 
and bring back, if possi¬ 
ble,to the Catholic Church 
followers of Calvin. His 
conferences with Theo¬ 
dore de Beza, Calvin’s 
successor at Geneva, were, 
however, without result. 
He went to Paris in 1602, 
preached there with great 
success, and steadily re¬ 
fused the offers of digni- 
nities made by the French king. The same year 
he was appointed bishop of Geneva, and taking St. 
Charles Borromeo as his model, applied himself 
zealously to the reform of the diocese and its mon¬ 
asteries. He was disinterested and free from worldly 
ambition, declined the offer of a cardinal’s hat and 
the renewed invitations of the king of France. In 
1610 he founded the Order of the Visitation, of 
which the first directress was his friend Madame de 
Chantal. He was sent again to Paris in 1618, and 
died in 1622. His best known works are the 1 * In¬ 
troduction to the Devotional Life,” “Philothle, or 
the Characteristics of the Love of God,” and his 
“Spiritual Letters.” He was canonized by Pope 
Alexander VII. in 1665. 

SALESBURY (salz'ber-re), WILLIAM, a 
Welsh philologist of the sixteenth century, was 
born at Plasisav, LI an rust, Denbighshire. He 
was educated at Broadgate Hall, Oxford, and af¬ 
terward began the study of law. He appears to 
have devoted himself bv preference to the acquisi¬ 
tion of languages, of which he mastered nine, in¬ 
cluding Hebrew. To his skill as a Hebraist was 
due his appointment by the Welsh bishops to the 
charge of translating the New Testament into 
Welsh. Salesburv was interrupted in the task of 
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educated under the supervision of his father, sub¬ 
sequently studied at Paris and then went to Hei¬ 
delberg, where he publicly professed the Protestant 
religion, a predilection for which he had imbibed 
from the precepts and example of his mother. 
He elicited the admiration of the university by 
his learning and continued application. His lit¬ 
erary reputation procured him pressing and most 
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liberal offers from Venice, Oxford and even from 
the pope; but he declined them all, and in 1632 
settled in Holland, where he succeeded Scaliger as 
professor at Leyden. In 1640, on the death of his 
father, he visited Burgundy, and received the 
strongest solicitations from Richelieu, accompa¬ 
nied by the offer of a pension of twelve thousand 
livres a year, to settle in France; but this he again 
rejected, preferring the independence and freedom 
of Holland to the servility of a courtier. He died 
September 3,1653. Salmasius was universally ac¬ 
knowledged to be the most learned man of his era. 
He was well acquainted with all the languages of 
Europe, and in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and the 
other Oriental tongues he was a most perfect mas¬ 
ter. His works are very numerous. 

SALMERON (sal-mii-ron 7 ), ALPHONSUS, 
a native of Toledo, born in 1511. He completed 
his education at Paris, and became one of the first 
as well as the most zealous followers of Ignatius 
Loyola, traveling through Germany, Poland, the 
Low Countries and Ireland. He was sent by Paul 
III. as a delegate to the Council of Trent, where 
he won great distinction as a learned and eloquent 
orator. He was subsequently very active in the 
establishment of the Jesuits’ College at Naples, 
where he died, February 13, 1585. He wrote 
many works, mostly theological. 

SALMON (sal'mon), Ruth iv. 20, 21. See 
Salma. 

SALMON, Ps. lxviii. 14. See Zalmon. 

SALMON (sah'raon), NATHANIEL, an 
English divine and antiquary, who wrote and 
published many works, all devoted to antiquarian 
researches, which were popular in their day. He 
died in 1742. 

SALMONE (sal-mo'ne), a promontory form¬ 
ing the eastern extremity of the island of Crete, 
^ Acts xxvii. 7. 

SALOM (sa'lom). 1. Bar. i. 7, Shallum, 
father of Ililkiah, the high-priest. 2. 1 Macc. ii. 
26, Salu, Num. xxv. 14. 

SALOME (sa-lo'me). 1. A woman of Galilee 
who accompanied Jesus in some of his journeys, 


and ministered unto him, and was one of those who 
witnessed his crucifixion and resurrection, Mark 
xv. 40; xvi. 1. It is gathered, by comparing 
these texts with Matt, xxvii. 56, that she was 
the wife of Zebedee and mother of the apostles 
James and John. 2. The name (though not 
given in Scripture) of that daughter of Ilerodias 
whose dancing before her uncle and father-in-law, 
Herod Antipas, was instrumental in pro¬ 
curing the decapitation of John the Bap¬ 
tist. See IIerodian Family; John the 
Baptist. There is a singular tradition 
that Salome accompanied her mother Ile- 
rodias and her father-in law Herod Anti¬ 
pas in their banishment; and that the 
emperor having obliged them to go into 
Spain, as she passed over a river that was 
frozen, the ice broke under her feet, and 
she sunk in up to her neck ; when, the ice 
uniting again, she remained thus suspend¬ 
ed by it, and suffered the same punishment 
she had made John the Baptist undergo. 
But none of the ancients mention this; 
and Josephus tells us she first married 
Philip the telrarch, son of Herod the Great and 
Cleopatra, who died about A. D. 33 Or 34, and 
afterward Aristobulus, son of Herod king of Chal- 
cis, her cousin-germai), by whom she had several 
children. Thus she lived thirty years after the 
exile of her father-in-law. 

SALT. This substance is procured in Pales¬ 
tine from the rock salt at the south end of the 
Dead Sea, and also from the salt deposits on the 
shores of that lake, see Zeph. ii. 9, and 
from various marshes. From this last 
source Dr. Thomson tells us that most of 
the salt now used is procured. “It is not 
manufactured by boiling clean salt water, 
nor quarried from mines, but is obtained 
from marshes along the sea-shore ... or 
from salt lakes in the interior, which dry 
up in summer, as the one in the desert north 
of Palmyra, and the great lake of Jebbul, 
south-east of Aleppo.” Much earth and 
impurity is collected with this salt; and 
with the chloride of sodium, which easily 
dissolves in water, much insoluble sulphate 
of lime is mixed, so that there is an insipid , 

residuum, the salt which has “ lost its sa¬ 
vor,” and which travelers assure us they 
have seen literally “trodden under foot,” 

Matt. v. 13. Salt was used for rubbing the 
bodies of new-born children, Ezek. xvi. 4, 
for the purpose of hardening the skin, also £5§ ^ 
for seasoning the food, Job vi. 6. It was 
mixed with the provender of cattle, Isa. 
xxx. 24. Meat-offerings were to be sea¬ 
soned with salt, Lev. ii. 13; compare Ezek. 
xliii. 24, where it is prescribed for burnt- 
offerings; and it has been thought that the 
sacred perfume was to have it as one of the 
ingredients, Ex. xxx. 35, margin. Perhaps 
its preserving quality was the reason of 
these directions; or it might be that what 
man found savory was regarded as most fit to be 
offered to God. Salt, therefore, was largely re¬ 
quired, and there seems to have been a chamber 
in the temple in which it was stored. 

Salt, however, destroys vegetation. Cities when 
demolished were sown with salt, Jud. ix. 45, as 
devoted to perpetual sterility. Hence the word is 
figuratively employed to denote barrenness, Deut. 
xxix. 23; Jer. xvii. 6. For “covenant of salt” 
see Q*vex vnt. The eating of bread and salt to¬ 


gether is an Arab custom in making a covenant, 
compare Ezra iv. 24, margin. 

SALT, CITY OF, a town in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judah. It must have been near to the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, as it is 
mentioned in conjunction with En-gedi, Josh, 
xv. 62. Perhaps it was in or close by the valley 
of Salt. 

SALT, PILLAR OF, Gen. xix. 26. See Lot. 
Josephus and others speak of a pillar which they 
identified with Lot’s wife. It is encrusted with 
saline deposit, and it is probably forty feet high, 
and no doubt a natural production formed by the 
action of winter rains. The Mohammedans say 
that she was a native of Sodom and an infidel; 
that Gabriel raised the cities so high that the 
barking of the dogs and the crowing of the cocks 
were heard by the inhabitants of heaven ; and that 
then he overturned the cities, so that their founda¬ 
tions were upward, and in the ruin a great stone 
fell on Lot’s wife and she died. 

SALT SEA, Gen. xiv. 3. See Sea. 

SALT, VALLEY OF, a valley at one time 
apparently well known by this name, and forming 
a convenient battle-ground between Judah and 
Edom. It is mentioned in a few passages as the 
scene of two great victories gained by the arras of 
Israel over Edom—one by David, 2 Sam. viii. 13, 
the other by Amaziah, 2 Ki. xiv. 7. Seetzen, 
Robinson and Porter concur in identifying this 
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valley with the tract adjoining the Salt Mountain 
(the Jebel Usdum of the Arabs), forming the 
upper part of the Arabah, or plain to the south of 
the Salt Sea, and also, as Robinson notes, “the 
boundary between the ancient territories of Judah 
and Edom.” There seems no valid reason for call¬ 
ing in question this identification. 

SALT, HENRY, an English antiquary who 
traveled much and wrote most interesting narra- 
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tives of lii.s experiences and discoveries in Abys¬ 
sinia, in Egypt, etc. He was born at Lichfield, in 
1780, and died in 1827, leaving his greatest work, 
on the “Antiquities, and especially the Hiero¬ 
glyphics, of Egypt,” in an incomplete state. His 
completed works, however, are certainly of 
standard value. 

SALTER (sawl'ter), RICHARD, D.D., a dis¬ 
tinguished Congregationalist divine, born in 1723, 
in Boston, and graduated in 1739 from Harvard. 
He first studied for the medical profession, but 
soon after entering upon its practice he felt him¬ 
self called of God to the gospel ministry. He 
was ordained June 27, 1744, Mansfield, Connec¬ 
ticut, being his first and only church, where he 
labored faithfully and successfully for more than 


forty years, going to his reward April 14, 1789. 
He was a Fellow of Yale from 1771 till 1780, and 
in 1782 that college conferred on him the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 

SALTER, SAMUEL, D.D., a learned divine, 
born at Norwich, and educated at the Charter- 
house as well as at Benet College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a Fellow, was appointed tutor 
to the children of Sir Philip Yorke, subsequently 
Lord Hardwicke, and to this connection he was 
indebted for his preferment in the Church, which 
included, in 1756, rectorship of St. Bartholomew, 
London, and in 1761 mastership of the Charter- 
house, and he was also collated to a prebend of 
Norwich. He died May 2, 1778. He was a man 
of great abilities, eminent as a scholar, as also 
popular as a preacher, and blessed with such a re¬ 
tentive memory that he always delivered his ser¬ 
mons without using notes. 


SALTMARSH (sa wit'marsh), JOHN, an 
English divine of the early half of the seven¬ 
teenth century who gained some celebrity by sev¬ 
eral works advancing extreme Antinomian views. 
His writings were severely handled and success¬ 
fully replied to by Gataker. He died in 1647. 

SALU (sa'lu), a Simeonite chief, Num. xxv. 14. 

SALUM (sa'lum). 1. 1 Esd. v. 28, identical 
with Shallum, Ezra ii. 42. 2. 1 Esd. viii. 1, Shal- 
lum, the father of the high-priest Iiilkiah. 

SALUTATION (sal-u-ta'shun). By this 
term is meant the friendly greeting which in 
ancient, as in modern times, has been wont to 
take place between persons when meeting or 
parting, also when sending 
epistolary communications to 
each other. In substance, there 
is no great diversity in this 
respect among different nations, 
so long as simple manners and 
good faith prevail among them. 
The salutation is always, in one 
form or another, an expression 
of personal regard and good 
wishes, but the forms, both as 
to word and action, naturally 
vary. On meeting, the most 
customary form of salutation 
in the East, from the earliest 
times, has been the salaavi, or 
bespeaking peace to each other 
—“ Peace be to thee ” or “ with 
thee,” John xx. 19; Luke xxiv. 
36; and to salute one was lit¬ 
erally “to ask of him peace,” 
or wish it for him, Ex. xviii.7; 
John xviii. 15. Thegiving hail, 
or joy, of later times, had much 
the same meaning, Matt, xxvii. 
29; Luke i. 28. Sometimes it 
took a more distinctly religious 
form, as at Ruth ii. 4: “ The 
Lord (Jehovah) be with you;” 
and sometimes again a more 
tender and endearing one, with 
a kiss. At parting the pre¬ 
vailing form was much the 
same as at meeting—“Go in 
peace,” 1 Sam. i. 17; Mark v. 34; 
but sometimes a formal blessing 
was pronounced, as was natural, 
especially when the parting was 
of a more anxious kind, Gen. xxiv. 60; xxviii.3. 
Such salutations, of course, unless where they were 
mere matters of form, implied a good understanding 
between the parties as to their respective aims and 
positions; and when a serious divergence or antago¬ 
nism in these respects discovered itself, they could 
not be honestly or cordially exchanged. Hence 
St. John forbids Christians to wish joy and prosper¬ 
ity to those who were teachers of false doctrine, 
2 John 10. As regards salutations by epistle, we 
have many examples in the apostolic writings of 
the New Testament, both of a shorter and longer 
form. Those sent to individuals, for example in 
Rom. xvi., are commonly expressed in a single 
word—salute. But for the churches or individ¬ 
uals addressed, the salutation usually takes the 
more solemn form of “Grace be to you and 
peace,” or “ Grace, mercy and peace,” and these 
from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But James employs the simple “greeting,” or to 


wish joy; so, also, in the joint epistle of the apos¬ 
tles, elders and brethren assembled at Jerusalem, 
they sent to the churches greeting. Acts xv. 23. 
There was, therefore, no absolute uniformity in 
the Christian Church in the matter of saluta¬ 
tions; but generally they took, if not a more re¬ 
ligious, yet a more decidedly Christian, charac¬ 
ter, connecting themselves expressly with God 
and Christ. 

SALVATION (sal-va'shun). This word is 
sometimes used generally for deliverance or pres¬ 
ervation, Ex. xiv. 13, but more frequently and 
particularly for the deliverance of mankind from 
the power of sin and Satan by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Zech. ix. 9 ; Luke i. 69, 77 ; Rom. i. 16; 
Ileb. v. 9 and elsewhere. Hence it comprises all 
the blessings of the new covenant, having their 
fullness and consummation in the life of ever¬ 
lasting glory, 1 Pet. i. 5, 9. So that the gospel 
is termed “the gospel of salvation,” Eph. i. 13. 
And as God is the author of salvation, he is 
sometimes said to be the “salvation” of his peo¬ 
ple, Ps. xxvii. 1. Similarly salvation is ascribed 
to him, Rev. xix. 1, because it is his gift, com¬ 
pare Eph. ii. 8, 9. Christ has procured this sal¬ 
vation, and therefore it is that emphatically he is 
called the Saviour, Matt. i. 21. 

SALVIANUS (sal-ve-a'nus), one of the 
Fathers of the Church, an elegant writer who 
flourished in the fifth century. Neither the place 
nor the date of his birth is known. For some 
years he lived at Treves, where he married, but 
afterward was settled at Marseilles. He was ac¬ 
customed to write homilies for bishops who were 
not skillful in composition. Of his numerous works 
there now remain only eight books upon Provi¬ 
dence, four books against avarice and nine epistles. 

SAMAEL (sam'a-el), Judith viii. 1, an ances¬ 
tor of Judith, perhaps Shelumiel, Num. i. 6. 

SAMAIAS (sa-mi'as). 1. 1 Esd. i. 9, the 
same as Shemaiah, 2 Chr. xxxv. 9. 2. 1 Esd. viii. 

39, same as Shemaiah, Ezra viii. 13. 3. Tob. v. 13. 

SAMARIA fsa-ma're-a), a celebrated city of 
Palestine, founded by Omri king of Israel. The 
hill on which the city was built belonged to 
Shemer. And of him Omri purchased it for two 
talents of silver, and the city that he built thereon 
he called Samaria, after the name of the former 
owner, 1 Ki. xvi. 18, 23, 24. Thenceforth it was 
the metropolis of the northern kingdom, the rival 
of Jerusalem, and generally the residence of the 
Israelitish monarchs, 1 Ki. xvi. 29; xx. 43, though 
they had also a palace at Jezreel, 2 Ki. viii. 29. 
The worship of Baal was set up in Samaria by 
Ahab, who built there an altar and a temple to the 
idol-god, 1 Ki. xvi. 32, which were destroyed by 
Jehu, 2 Ki. x. 18-28. 

Samaria was unsuccessfully besieged by the Syr¬ 
ians in the reigns of Ahab and Joratn, 1 Ki. xx. 
1-21; 2 Ki. vi. 24-33; vii. It was ultimately taken 
by the Assyrians after a siege of three years in the 
reign of Hoshea, 2 Ki. xvii. 5, 6; xviii. 9,10. The 
inhabitants were carried into captivity, and colo¬ 
nists put in their place, 2 Ki. xvii. 24. This city 
continued a place of importance for some time after 
the Babylonish exile; then it was taken by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, who placed a body of Syro-Mace- 
donians in it. Subsequently, Samaria was utterly 
destroyed by John Ilyrcanus. It must, however, 
have been ere long rebuilt, for in the time of 
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Alexander Janmeus it was reckoned one of the 
cities possessed by the Jews. Pompey assigned it 
to the province of Syria; Gabinius fortified it 
afresh; Augustus gave it to Herod the Great, who 
embellished it, settled a colony of veterans th*ere 
and strengthened its defences. He also gave it the 
name of Sebaste in honor of the emperor, Sebastos 
being the Greek equivalent of Augustus. But it 
began to decay, overshadowed by its neighbor Nab- 
lous, and it is now but a mass of ruins adjacent to 
the modern village of Sebustieh. 

The name Samaria often occurs in a more ex¬ 
tended sense, not only as the capital of the north¬ 
ern kingdom, but as that kingdom itself. Thus 
the sovereigns are called kings of Samaria as well 
as of Israel, 1 Ki. xxi. 1; 2 Ki.. i. 3; and we also 
read of “ the cities of Samaria,” 2 Ki. xvii. 24. In 
New Testament times Samaria was one of the great 
divisions of Palestine lying between Galilee and 
Juda?a; so that any one who would pass straight 
from one of these provinces to the other “ must 
needs go through Samaria,” John iv. 4. It occu¬ 
pied the ancient territories of the tribes of Ephraim 
and Western Manasseh. 

SAMARIA, 1 Macc. v. 66. This can hardly 
be the celebrated city of the name. An error has 
been supposed for Marissa—i. c., Mareshah. 

SAMARITAN (sa-mar'e-tan). This name 
must have originally and properly designated an 
inhabitant of the city of Samaria. But afterward 
Samaria acquired a more enlarged signification, 
and sometimes was taken to include the whole of 
the northern state, 1 Ki. xiii. 32; Ezek. xvi. 46, 
51, 53, 55; IIos. viii. 5, 6; Amos iii. 9. Hence 
the term Samaritan might also be extended. It is 
very questionable, however, whether it ever was 
applied to the inhabitants generally of the king¬ 
dom ; and indeed it is used in the Old Testament 
but once, 2 Ki. xvii. 29, and there it signifies the 
population introduced by the king of Assyria into 
the cities of Samaria. By these “cities of Sama¬ 
ria,” of course, can be understood only those in the 
centre of Palestine, north of Judah, and excluding 
the trans-Jordanic territory, and also that of Gal¬ 
ilee, both which appear to have been previously 
overrun by the Assyrian kings, 1 Chr. v. 26. It 
was the posterity of this population, intermixed 
with the Israelites who had been left, that bore 
afterward the name Samaritans, as we find it in 
the New Testament. 

The introduction of the eastern tribes was prob¬ 
ably effected by Esar-haddon or one of his gen¬ 
erals, Ezra iv. 2, 10, and they were brought from 
Babylonia and other neighboring provinces, 2 Ki. 
xvii. 24. These tribes were utterly ignorant of 
the true God and worshiped their own false dei¬ 
ties, and the remnant of Israel were but too ready 
to unite with them in their idolatry. But this 
gross conduct in the Lord’s land was not to remain 
unpunished. He sent lions among them; for the 
beasts of the field had doubtless increased after the 
desolation occasioned by the Assyrian invasions. 
Then application was made to the king, and one 
of the priests who had been carried away was 
brought back to teach the people “ the manner of 
the god of the land.” The result was that though 
Jehovah was nominally worshiped, it was but as 
one deity among many, the idols of each respect¬ 
ive tribe being equally honored by them, 2 Ki. 
xvii. 25-41. And thus they continued, the mixed 
population of Hebrews and Gentiles, their religion 
a miserable medley in which the false and foul far 


We read nothing more of them till after the 
Jews’ return from Babylon. Then they desired 
to take part with Zerubbabel in rebuilding the 
temple at Jerusalem. They must have relied on 
the Hebrew element among them. But of course 
they were refused; and then, filled with envy and 
bitter malice, they represented to the Persian kings 
the danger of allowing Jerusalem to rise again to 
honor and influence; and of course in this repre¬ 
sentation they laid as much stress as possible on 
their being mainly composed ot eastern nations. 
Their opposition was successful. For several years 
the work was forbidden at Jerusalem, Ezra iv. 

Later we find the same enmity, Nell, iv., vi. 

It was brought to a culmination by the erection 
of a rival temple on Mount Gerizira. Manasseh, 
a priest who had been expelled from Jerusalem for 
an unlawful marriage, obtained leave from Darius 
Notlius, king of Persia, to build this temple about 
409 B. C. And as various Jewish apostates from 


James and John, who desired nothing less than 
the utter destruction of such a people. Their com¬ 
passionate master rebuked their fiery zeal; he was 
come “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
Luke ix. 52-56. He himself once made a deep im¬ 
pression on a Samaritan town. It was matter of 
surprise, indeed, that a Jew should ask drink of a 
woman of Samaria; but his loving discourse taught 
her her error, and his weighty words overcame all 
national prejudice, so that many Samaritans be¬ 
lieved on him and besought him to tarry with them;. 
nor did he refuse their request, John iv. 1-41. 

After his resurrection the Lord commanded that 
his gospel should be preached in Samaria as well 
as in Judiea, Acts i. 8; and very joyful ere long, 
we are expressly told, was Samaria when the glad 
tidings of salvation were proclaimed in her streets 
and miracles were wrought there, and by the apos¬ 
tles’ hands the Holy Ghost was conferred, Acts viii. 
5-25. And there was joy in heaven, too, that the 
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time to time resorted to them, the Samaritans pos¬ 
sessed additional claims to Hebrew descent, and 
holding superstitiously to their copy of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, professed to observe the law more strictly 
than the Jews themselves. The most intense ha¬ 
tred thenceforward subsisted between the Jews and 
the Samaritans. Every kind of communication 
was forbidden. The productions of Samaria, and 
all articles of diet among them, were pronounced 
as unclean as swine’s flesh. The Samaritans were 
never to be received as proselytes to the Jews’ 
religion, and they were declared incapable of par¬ 
taking of the resurrection to eternal life. 

The history of the Samaritans illustrates many 
circumstances in the gospel narrative. The charge 
our Lord gave 'first to his apostles was not to go 
into the way of the Gentiles, nor to enter into any 
city of the Samaritans, Matt. x. 5. There they 
would be little likely to be listened to. And when 
he himself was intending to pass through a Sama¬ 
ritan village, and was inhospitably rejected there 
because it was seen that he was journeying to 


wanderers, the despised and the outcast were re¬ 
ceived into the flock of Christ. 

It need not be supposed that Samaritans, prop¬ 
erly so called, occupied all the cities and villages 
of Samaria. It is likely, indeed, that the number 
of their settlements had gradually diminished, so 
that in our Lord’s time they were most chiefly con¬ 
gregated in the central part of this district. Yet 
they were by no means an unimportant people. 
It was through their complaints of the treatment 
they had received from Pilate that that governor 
was displaced. Vespasian had to deal severely 
with them; still they continued numerous, and 
were considered to be determined enemies of 
Christianity. Little need be said of their later 
history. They have dwindled down to about two 
hundred, who still at Nablous tenaciously cling to 
their law and to the sepulchres of their fathers, 
celebrating the Passover, with minute attention to 
the prescribed rites, on Mount Gerizim. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, THE. 

The Pentateuch exists in the Samaritan or the 
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ancient Hebrew character—that is, the language 
is Hebrew, but written with letters varying from 
those in which for many centuries Hebrew has 
been expressed. Yet this Pentateuch is not a 
mere servile copy of Hebrew made by only a 
change of character; it is an independent edition, 
preserved with jealous care among the Samari¬ 
tans, and presenting several readings different 
from those in the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

Biblical critics are by no means agreed upon its 
origin. Many imagine that it is not older than 
the establishment, some time after the Babylonish 
captivity, of independent Samaritan worship and 
of a temple on Gerizim; but there are good rea¬ 
sons for believing its prior existence. There must 
have been copies of the law among the ten tribes 
at the time of the disruption, for it was Jeroboam’s 
great anxiety to prevent his people from resorting 
to Jerusalem for sacrifice according to the law that 


lonish captivity, when the Samaritans were vio¬ 
lently opposed to the Jews, they would have 
adopted the sacred book from their enemies. 
And it may be added that we have in the exist¬ 
ence of the Samaritan Pentateuch a strong argu¬ 
ment for the antiquity of the whole. Had any 
portion of it, as some have imagined, been com¬ 
posed and introduced in the later times of the 
kingdom of Judah, surely we should never have 
had a Samaritan Pentateuch; for it is obvious 
that the Samaritans would never have cared to pre¬ 
serve what their adversaries had lately concocted 
and attributed to Moses. 

Scholars have differed respecting the critical 
value of the Samaritan Pentateucli. Some have 
regarded its readings as preferable very frequently 
to those of the Hebrew copies. Gesenius, how¬ 
ever, is of a different opinion. He admits only 
four readings, Gen. iv. 8; xiv. 14; xxii. 13; xlix. 


SAMGAR-NEBO (sam / gar-ne / bo),one of the 
king of Babylon’s princes, Jer. xxxix. 3. 

SAMI (sa'mi), 1 Esd. v. 28, identical with 
Shobai, Ezra ii. 42. 

SAMIS (sa'mis), 1 Esd. ix. 34, the same as 
Shimei, Ezra x. 38. 

S AML AH (sam / lah), one of the ancient kings 
who reigned in Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 36, 37. 

SAMMANS (sam'manz), SCHAMANS or 
SHAMANS (sha'manz) (as the first letter is dif¬ 
ferently pronounced), were originally worshipers of 
the heavens (in Chaldee SAemin) and the heavenly 
bodies. Such were the ancient Chaldieans, Syrians 
and Canaanites. From these early Sammans seem 
to have sprung the Sammanes or Sammameans, an 
ancient sect of philosophers in India from whom 
Dr. Priestley thinks the Hindoo religion was orig¬ 
inally derived. “The Sammanrcans, being perse¬ 
cuted by the Brahmins and driven by them out of 
India proper, are thought to have taken refuge in 
Pegu, Siam and other countries beyond the Ganges; 
and it is supposed that the religion of those coun¬ 
tries was derived from their principles. The re¬ 
ligion of the lamas in Thibet is also said to be a 
reformed Schamanism.” And from the same source 
this author, with probability, derives the modern 
Schamans of Siberia, who are opposed to the wor¬ 
shipers of Delai Lama. The Sammans of India 
are at present described as wholly illiterate; but 
their predecessors are said to have written many 
books on philosophy and religion. 


Samakia.- 

induced him to set up the golden calves at Beth-el 
and Dan, 1 Ki. xii. 26-33; and we cannot suppose 
Israelitish prophets like Elijah and Elisha ignor¬ 
ant of the Pentateuch. That there are traces of it 
in the writings of Hosea and Amos, who prophe¬ 
sied chiefly in the northern kingdom, has been 
proved. Copies, no doubt, were rare, and in a 
time of almost universal apostasy the law would 
be little regarded; but yet the existence of the 
book—of course in the old character—in Israel 
before the Assyrian deportation is most probable. 
When the Assyrian king sent back one of the 
priests to teach the mixed people “the manner of 
the god of the land,” though the worship contin¬ 
ued of a debased kind, vet the teachings given 
were surely based on some written document. 
And then we find Josiali, in his reformation, 
which extended over Samaria, rather appealing 
to “the book of the covenant,” as Hezekiah had 
done before him, than introducing it afresh, 2 Ki. 
xxxiii. 21. It is less likely that, after the Baby- 


-Seo article. 

14, to be superior to the Hebrew. And the first 
of these is the only one.of any consequence, the 
words, “ Let us go into the field,” as Cain’s address 
to his brother, being introduced. But a recent 
writer questions Gesenius’ conclusions. He has 
not succeeded in overthrowing them; and the Sa¬ 
maritan Pentateuch is critically of dittle value. 
It may be added that there is a remarkable simi¬ 
larity, not yet fully accounted for, between the 
Samaritan and the Septuagint text. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch has been translated 
into the Samaritan dialect, which is a mixture of 
Hebrew and Aramaean. There is also an Arabic 
version extant in Samaritan characters. 

SAMATUS (sa-ma'tus), 1 Esd. ix.34, a name 
mentioned in the list of those who put away their 
foreign wives. 

SAMEITJS (sa-rai'us), 1 Esd. ix. 21, the same 
as Shemaiah, Ezra x. 21. 


SAMOS (sa'mos), an island in the ^Egean Sea, 
off the coast of Ionia, about five miles from the 
promontory of Trogyllium, over against Miletus. 
It was celebrated as the seat of Juno-worship and 
as the birthplace of Pythagoras. St. Paul put in 
there when on his voyage toward Jerusalem, Acts 
xx. 15. Many Jews were settled in Samos, 1 
Macc. xv. 23. 

SAMOTHRACIA (sam-o-thra'sh’ah), a lofty 
and conspicuous island north of Lemnos, in the 
-dEgean Sea, off the coast of Thrace, where the 
Hebrus empties itself. It was formerly cele¬ 
brated for the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine. 
Originally called Dardania, it was afterward occu¬ 
pied by the Thracians, and also at a later period 
by Samians, whence its compound name. It is 
now called Samotraki or Samandraki. St. Paul 
touched at Samothracia on his first voyage to 
Europe, Acts xvi. 11. 

SAMPSAMES (sam-psa'meez), 1 Macc. xv. 
23, probably a place thought to be on the coast of 
the Black Sea. 

SAMPSON (sam'sun), who was the twenty- 
fifth archbishop of Menevia, or St. David’s in 
Wales, became famous for his desertion of his 
charge because of a contagious sickness which he 
dreaded. He retired to Dol, in Bretagne, and 
there he either found a see vacant or he attempted 
to form one. to the great discontent of the bishop 
of Tours. The strife between his successors at 
Dol and the archbishops of Tours continued for a 
long time, but it was ultimately decided by one of 
the popes in favor of the archbishop of Tours; yet 


SAMMUS (sam / mus), 1 Esd. ix. 43, the same 
as Shema, Nell. viii. 4. 
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the bishops of Dol have the cross still carried 
before them in processions, and they take prece¬ 
dence of all other bishops in the province. On 
the abdication of Sampson the tjee of St. David’s 
lost its metropolitan character, and his successors 
were only bishops of St. David’s, though all the 
Welsh bishops received their consecration from 
them till the time of Henry I., when Bishop Ber¬ 
nard, a Norman who was forced on them by the 
king and not chosen by the clergy, yielded sub¬ 
mission to the see of Canterbury. Sampson died 


February, 1749, and his early years were spent in 
laboring on his father’s farm. But his talents and 
inclinations led him to seek a different sphere of 
life, and he succeeded in gaining admission to 
Yale in 1769, whence he graduated, in 1773, with 
distinction in a class which was notable for the 
number of eminent men it contained. He was or¬ 
dained on the 15th of February, 1775, and settled 
as pastor at Plympton, Massachusetts, where he 
remained for twenty-one years, when an affection 
of the head and a partial failure of his voice com- 


SAMPSON, FRANCIS S., D.D., born near 
Dover Mills, Goochland county, Virginia, in No¬ 
vember, 1814, and died April 9, 1854, not yet 
forty years of age, yet in his brief life Dr. Samp¬ 
son achieved an enviable fame as a learned, godly 
and successful minister of the cross. He received 
his early training in the school and family of Rev. 
Thornton Rogers, who was his maternal uncle, 
and is said to have been a truly devoted servant 
of Christ. At seventeen he experienced a change 
of heart and joined the Presbyterian church in 
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and was buried at Dol, though his relics were 
afterward removed to Middleton, in Dorsetshire, 
where a magnificent abbey, built by King Athel- 
stane, was dedicated to his honor—a proceeding 
which seems inconsistent with the story of his hav¬ 
ing fled when urgent duty called him to remain at 
his post. His death is believed to have occurred 
about the beginning of the tenth century, but the 
date is unknown. 

SAMPSON, EZRA, a divine of the Congre- 
gationalist Church, was noted for his learning, no 
less than for his peculiar force as a pulpit orator. 
He was born at Middleborough, Massachusetts, in 
183 


pelled him to resign his charge. Removing to 
Hudson, New York, he devoted himself to lit¬ 
erary pursuits, preaching occasionally in the Pres¬ 
byterian church of that place. In 1820 he re¬ 
moved to New York city, where he resided with 
his children until his death, December 12, 1823. 
He published “The Beauties of the Bible,” a 
number of single sermons and some political 
effusions called forth by the patriotic spirit of 
the times (1775 and following years), besides a 
“Historical Dictionary for Schools.” The two 
works named went through several editions each, 
and long held an important place in popular 
esteei% 


Charlottesville. He graduated master of arts from 
the university of Virginia in July, 1836, and in 
November entered the Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, where his scholarly attainments secured him 
the position of teacher of Hebrew, early in 1838, 
when he had scarcely half completed his theolog¬ 
ical course. Tn 1839 he was licensed to preach, 
and in 1841 ordained as an evangelist by the pres¬ 
bytery of East Hanover. A severe attack of pleu¬ 
risy, in 1846, brought on by fatigue and exposure 
in preaching, though not fatal, so shattered his 
constitution that he never fully recovered, and in 
1848 crossed the Atlantic in the hope of relief, 
lie spent nearly a year at Halle and Berlin, and 
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returned home in August, 1849, so much improved 
in health that the anxiety of his friends was some¬ 
what relieved. Meanwhile, in October, 1848, he 
had been chosen professor of Oriental languages 
and literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
and on his return assumed the duties of that posi¬ 
tion; but the restoration of his health was decep¬ 
tive, and he soon felt assured that his end was 
not far distant. Oh Sunday, April 2, 1854, he 
preached in the college church with remarkable 
power and fervor. That night he retired to bed 
apparently in his usual health, but ere morning 
lie was seriously ill, and within one week of in¬ 
tense suffering he calmly fell asleep in Jesus, 
April 9. His “Lecture on the Authority of the 
Sacred Canon and the Integrity of the Sacred 
Text,” and his “Critical Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” are enduring monuments 
to Dr. Sampson’s erudition and his reverence for 
inspired truth. 

SAMPSON, THOMAS, was a learned and 
greatly esteemed Puritan divine. He was born 
in 1517, and educated at Oxford. In 1551 he be¬ 
came rector of Allhallows, in London, and dean 
of Chichester in 1554, but during the reign of 


even the most unbridled actions of men for the 
furtherance of his own wise purposes; and it was 
this alliance which first of all inflamed the Israel- 
itish champion against the oppressors of his coun¬ 
trymen. The marriage was celebrated pretty much 
after the fashion in which weddings are now cele¬ 
brated in the same region. There was jollity and 
feasting for seven days, and riddles were put forth 
for the amusement of the company. Samson had 
his riddle, from his discovery of honey in the car¬ 
cass of a lion he had slain; but none of the guests 
could solve it. And so quarrels arose; and Sam¬ 
son plundered the Philistines, and left his wife, 
who was given to another, Jud. xiv. When his 
anger was appeased, Samson was desirous of being 
reconciled to his wife; but discovering what had 
been done with her, he resolved to destroy the 
Philistines’ corn. So, having collected three hun¬ 
dred foxes or jackals, he tied them in pairs, fast¬ 
ened a firebrand to each pair and turned them 
loose. He had become in a degree sensible of his 
mission, to plague the enemies of Israel, and he 
intended to inflict a widespread desolation. Stand¬ 
ing corn, shocks, vines and olives were to be de¬ 
stroyed throughout the whole district; hence the 
number of the jackals employed. A train of conse- 
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Mary he had to fly to the Continent, and he re¬ 
sided at Strasburg until the accession of Elizabeth, 
when on hie return he refused the see of Norwich. 
He was made a prebendary of Durham, and in 
1561 he was appointed to the responsible position 
of dean of Christ Church College, in Oxford. In 
his zeal for Puritanism he declaimed against the 
habits and vestments of the clergy, and at length 
he was deprived of his deanery and imprisoned. 
His chief works were, a “ Letter to the Trew Pro¬ 
fessors of Christes Gospell“ A Warning to Take 
Heed of Fowler’s Psalter,” “ A Brief Collection 
of the Church and Ceremonies thereof,” and 
“ Prayers and Meditations.” He edited some of 
the sermons of Bradford the martyr, and he trans¬ 
lated certain of the works of Chrysostom. He 
died in 1589. 

SAMSON (sam'sun), one of the most noted 
judges of Israel. His birth was foretold by an 
angel of the Lord, who commanded that the child 
should be “a Nazarite unto God from the womb.” 
He was of the tribe of Dan and a native of Zorah, 
where his father Manoali dwelt, Jud. xiii. 

Samson, of unsurpassed bodily strength, was also 
a man of ungovernable will. He resolved, contrary 
to his parents’ wish, to contract a marriage with a 
Philistine female. God, however, can overrule 


quences followed. The Philistines, maddened w ith 
the injury they had received, burnt Samson’s wife 
and her father as the original cause of their disas¬ 
ters; and Samson took vengeance by a slaughter 
of the Philistines. This people were now con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of securing so dangerous a 
foe; they therefore entered the territory of Judah 
in force and demanded that he should be given up 
to them. The men of Judah, cowed and fearful, 
agreed to this, and Samson permitted himself to 
be bound; but he was no sooner among the Phil¬ 
istines, who were delighted to see him a captive, 
than he burst his bonds; and seizing the jaw-bone 
of an ass, no doubt a heavy implement, he fell 
upon his enemies and destroyed one thousand 
of them. And when he was exhausted by this 
achievement, ready to faint with thirst, he cried 
unto the Lord, and a spring of water gushed forth 
from a hollow, not in the jaw-bone, but in the 
place called Lehi, or “jaw,” from the wonderful 
event which had just occurred there. This foun¬ 
tain, “ the spring of the caller,” would seem to 
have been still flowing at the time the sacred pen¬ 
man wrote, a standing witness of the truth of the 
record, Jud. xv. 1-19. Of course skeptics have 
found much to ridicule in this narrative; but he 
who admits the power of God will not be perplexed 
by such objections. 


Samson was now an acknowledged chief. He 
“judged Israel,” Jud. xv. 20, not perhaps as an 
ordinary magistrate in peaceful times, or as a 
commander heading the hosts of Israel in battle, 
but rather as a single warrior of unequaled strength 
and activity, dealing fearful blows and preparing 
for that more regular national struggle, wherein 
the Philistine yoke in the days of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, would be ultimately broken. 

The next incident in Samson’s life was an illicit 
connection with a harlot at Gaza. The Gazites 
beset the gates, and thought that they should trap 
and kill him. But with his marvelous arms he 
tore down the gates, and carried them and the 
posts and the bar to the top of an eminence look¬ 
ing toward Hebron, Jud. xvi. 1-3. 

Untaught by experience, Samson yielded again 
to the lures of a Philistine woman, told her the 
secret of his strength, and was consequently seized 
and blinded, and made like a slave to work at a 
mill, such as those, no doubt, the sound of which 
is vet heard ringing in Gaza, Jud. xvi. 4-21. In 
his misery, thoughts of repentant sorrow filled the 
fallen champion’s heart. And liis hair began to 
grow again and his strength to return, and he had 
one more opportunity of destroying the Philistines. 
It was the feast of their god Dagon ; and they 
IV were holding festival, and brought out Samson 
Y to amuse them. Multitudes were congregated 
11 in Dagon’s temple, common people and lords of 
high degree, and three thousand were on the flat 
^j| roof, when Samson, having lifted his voice in 
I prayer to God, bore down the two pillars he 
\ had been permitted to clasp, and died with the 
vast assembly in the ruin that ensued. He thus 
■ft) slew more in his death than he had done in his 
W life. He was buried in the tomb of Manoali his 
I father, Jud. xvi. 22-31. 

£j Samson is reckoned among the worthies 
whose faith is celebrated, Heb. xi. 32. The date 
of his story cannot be accurately determined ; 
perhaps it coincided with the priesthood of Eli; 
and the festival in the house of Dagon might 
be on occasion of the capture of the sacred ark, 

1 Sam. iv. 

SAMSON DE NANTEUIL deserves a 
place in this work because of his contribution to 
religious literature in a dark age. He lived in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and was a re¬ 
tainer of Adelaide de Cond<$, the lady of Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire. The work by which he is 
known is a metrical Anglo-Norman translation of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, accompanied with a 
gloss or interpretation. A manuscript copy of it is 
preserved in the Harleian Library. 

SAMUEL (sam'u-el), a great prophet, the 
last judge of Israel before the monarchy, which he 
inaugurated, from whom too the succession of the 
prophets downward continued without interrup¬ 
tion till after the captivity. He was son of Elka- 
nah, a Levite, descended from that Korah who 
perished in the wilderness, Num. xvi.; xxvi. 11. 

It was at Ramathaim-zophim that Elkanah 
lived. His best-loved wife Hannah was for some 
time childless, but on her prayer and vow at 
Shiloh, confirmed by Eli’s blessing, God granted 
her this boy, whom, when she had weaned him, 
she carried, as she had vowed, to Shiloh, that he 
might minister there before the Lord. He was a 
Nazarite from his birth, and seems to have been a 
child of gracious temper, attracting«general favor, 
1 Sam. i.; ii. 26. A remarkable revelation was 
made to him while yet young of the punishment 
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which God would inflict on Eli’s house for the 
profligacy of his sons; and it would seem that 
after this, such revelation being continued, his 
fame as a seer or prophet was established through 
the whole country. The catastrophe followed in 
which the sacred ark was taken, and Eli died. 
Afterward, it is difficult to say how long, the peo¬ 
ple were gathered at Mizpeh, when a great victory 
was gained over the Philistines, and Samuel’s 
authority as a judge was confirmed. Little is re¬ 
corded in detail of his administration. For a 
number of years he judged Israel—this is the 
sura of what is told—though whether his author¬ 
ity was recognized by all the tribes may admit 
of question. The places to which he is said to 
have gone on circuit were all in the south of 
Palestine, 1 Sam. vii.; and when he appointed 
his sons to office it was in Beersheba, the extreme 
south. 

Samuel was now advancing in years, and his 
sons did not follow the pattern of his integrity. 


uel died, and here he was buried amid the gen¬ 
eral lamentation of the people, 1 Sam. xxv. 1, 
who when the kingdom was established were 
obliged to acknowledge that his conduct had 
been without a stain, 1 Sam. xii. 1-5. It is no¬ 
where stated at what age Samuel died. He lived, 
it is evident, through the greater portion of Saul’s 
reign, for David had come into public life some 
time before the prophet’s death, and David was 
but thirty when Saul fell on Gilboa. He was 
mourned by all Israel, and buried in Ramah, 1 
Sam. xxv. 1; xxviii. 3, at the place, according to 
an ancient tradition, still known as Neby SamwU. 

SAMUEL, FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS 
OF. The two books of Samuel originally formed 
only one, which was called “The Book of Sam¬ 
uel,” but was divided by the Greek translators 
into two, and designated “The First and Second 
Books of Kings.” Their authorship is uncertain, ' 
but there is great probability in the ancient opin- I 


time a new era of prophecy began, which ex¬ 
tended, with scarcely any interruption, to the 
days of Malachi. . Samuel is spoken of, in Acts 
iii. 24, as the first of this succession of prophet*, 
whose chief object was to foreshow the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ and to prepare the way for his com¬ 
ing, as well as to give religious instruction to the 
people. The maintenance of this succession was 
doubtless greatly assisted by the schools of the 
prophets, so frequently alluded to in the subse¬ 
quent history, which are supposed to have been 
first established under Samuel. 

These two books extend over a period of one 
hundred and fifty-four years, according to Usher, 
or one hundred and thirty-two, according to Hales. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL begins with 
an account of the birth and early ministry of that 
prophet; it describes the low and oppressed con¬ 
dition of the people at that period, the appoint¬ 
ment of Samuel as judge, and his eminently use¬ 
ful services, both as a prophet and as a ruler, and 
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Public affairs were therefore in an unsettled state, 
and it would seem that an invasion by the king 
of Ammon was apprehended, 1 Sam. xii. 12. 
Hence the elders of Israel proposed the estab¬ 
lishment of a monarchy. The proposal was very 
distasteful to the prophet, who appears to have 
viewed it as a reflection on his own administra¬ 
tion, 1 Sam. viii. 6. But laying the matter before 
the Lord, he w T as directed to inaugurate a king, 
and Saul was accordingly appointed. As a prophet, 
however, and possibly as administering justice, 
Samuel retained all his influence, 1 Sara. vii. 15. 
He was authorized to convey God’s commands to 
Saul, to rebuke him for disobedience, and to pro¬ 
nounce sentence on him at last, that for his sin his 
kingdom should be transferred to another. That 
other he was commissioned to anoint, though Saul’s 
suspicions were now aroused, and it was clear that 
he would not hesitate in revenge to commit any 
atrocious crime, 1 Sam. xvi 1, 2. The person 
anointed was David, after which Samuel dwelt 
quietly at Ramah, where he had gathered pro¬ 
phetical schools, and whither David subsequently 
fled to him, 1 Sam. xix. 18-21. Here, too, Sam- 


ion, founded on various passages in the books of 
Chronicles, that they were the productions of con¬ 
temporary prophets, with a few explanatory inser¬ 
tions by their successors. Thus, the first sixteen 
chapters, with a few subsequent portions, may be 
attributed to Samuel, whose name, according to 
Hebrew custom, is given to the whole, and the rest 
to Nathan and Gad. 

The great subject of these books is the institu¬ 
tion of the monarchy and its establishment in the 
family of David. The divine plan of redemption 
is thus presented in a new aspect, exhibiting the 
delegation of royal authority by the Invisible 
King to the hands of a human representative. 
From the time when “the man after God’s own 
heart” was seated on the throne, the Spirit of 
prophecy delights to employ the emblems of roy¬ 
alty to set forth the spiritual glories of Messiah, 
see Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., ex., whilst the inspired his¬ 
tory of the line of David opens a track by which, 
step after step, we are led on to Him in whom the 
independent successions of prophets, priests and 
kings finally meet. 

rema rkable, too, that almost at the same 


mentions the degeneracy of his sons. It then re¬ 
lates the change in the mode of government by the 
introduction of the monarchy, an event which had 
been prophetically anticipated by Moses four hun¬ 
dred years before, sec Deut. xvii. 14. As this was 
a change of great importance in the national his¬ 
tory, the circumstances attending it are related in 
detail. Under divine direction Saul is appointed 
king, but not conducting himself in the govern¬ 
ment according to the command of God, he is re¬ 
jected, and the son of Jesse is chosen by God and 
anointed as his successor. David is then, by the 
arrangements of Providence, brought before the 
eyes of the nation and into relationship with Saul, 
who, however, being jealous of his growing popu¬ 
larity, attempts his life, drives him from court into 
the wilderness and subjects him to the most harass¬ 
ing persecutions. These are overruled by God to 
prepare David for the work he had to do, develop¬ 
ing his fortitude and prudence, and making him 
intimately acquainted with the power of the 
dreaded Philistines and other enemies whom lie 
was afterward to subjugate. 

The history of David is important, not only on 
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account of the great moral and spiritual lessons 
which it affords, but also for the understanding of 
many other parts of Scripture, particularly the 
Psalms and much of the New Testament. As an 
ancestor of Messiah according to the flesh, and as 
a representative of him and of his people, both in 
his conflicts and in his triumphs, his whole life is 
invested with peculiar interest. 

This book may be divided into two parts: 

I. The Conclusion of tiie Times of tiie 


Adullam, ch. xviii.-xxii. 1-5; the slaughter of 
the priests at Nob, ch. xxii. 6-23; David’s rescue 
of Keilah, and flight into the wilderness and to 
Gath, ch. xxiii.-xxvii.; renewal of war by the 
Philistines, Saul and the witch of Endor, Ch. 
xxviii.; David’s dismissal by the Philistine 
princes, and pursuit of the Amalekites, ch. xxix., 
xxx.; defeat of the Israelites by the Philistines, 
and death of Saul and his sons, ch. xxxi. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL is wholly 



I. The Triumphs of David, comprising 
David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
ch. i.; his election as king, first over Judah, and 
then over all Israel, ch. ii.-iv.; his capture of 
Jerusalem and victories over the Philistines, ch. 

v. ; the bringing up of the ark to Jerusalem, ch. 

vi. ; his desire to build a temple, God’s covenant 
of mercy with him, and his prayer and thanks¬ 
giving, ch. vii.; the subjugation of the Philis¬ 
tines, Moabites, Syrians, Ammonites, etc., ch. 
viii.-x. 

II. The Troubles of David, with their cause; 
his repentance and subsequent history, including 
David’s sin in respect to Uriah, and Nathan’s re¬ 
proof, ch. xi., xii.; Amnon’s sin and murder by 
Absalom, ch. xiii.; Absalom’s rebellion, ending 
in his defeat and death, ch. xiv.-xix.; rebellion 
of Sheba and its suppression, ch. xx.; avengement 
of the Gibeonites, ch. xxi. 1-14; battles with the 
Philistines, ch. xxi. 15-22; David’s psalm of 
thanksgiving and last words, ch. xxii., xxiii. 1-7 ; 
his chief military officers, ch. xxiii. 8-39; his 
offence in numbering the people, with its punish¬ 
ment; his prayer and sacrifice, ch. xxiv. 

SAMUEL, JACOB, who devoted himself to 
the work of a missionary, chose to labor among 
the Jews in India, Persia and Arabia. His ac¬ 
quaintance with the population of those countries 
directed the course of his literary labors, and 
accordingly his first work was “The Remnant 
Found, or the Place of Israel’s Hiding Discov¬ 
ered ; being a Summary of Proof showing that 
the Jews of Daghistan, on the Caspian Sea, are 
the Remnant of the Ten Tribes.” In 1844 he 
published, as the result of his personal explora¬ 
tion, “A Journal of a Missionary Tour through 
the Desert of Arabia to Bagdad.” Both these works 
are of unusual interest, although it is probable that 
judicious readers will hesitate to adopt all his 
conclusions in his first publication. 

SAMUEL, MAROCCANUS, a Jew who was 
converted to Christianity and wrote in Arabic a 
book of twenty-seven chapters on the coming of 
the Messiah. His work was translated into Latin 
by Bonhomme, and into various other languages. 

SAMUEL, or SAMUELL, WILLIAM, 
lived in the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
his works he describes himself as a “Minister of 
Christ’s Chirche,” London. His first work was 
an “’Abridgement of God’s Statutes, in Meeter,” 
which appeared in 1551. In 1556 he published 
“A Prayer to God,” also in metre; and in 1558 
he issued an “Abridgment from the Bible,” in the 
style of the metre of Sternhold. Next appeared 
“The Love of God;” and lastly, in 1569, “An 
Abridgement of all the Canonical Books of the 
Olde Testament,” written in Sternhold’s metre. 
These works show the character of his mind and 
indicate the quaint and fanciful taste which then 
existed, and which was satisfied with getting even 
sacred things in a rhyming dress. 

SANABASSAR (san-a-bas'sar), 1 Esd. ii. 
12, 15, the same as Sheshbazzar, Ezra ii. 8, 11. 

SANABASSARUS (san-a-bas'sa-rus), 1 
Esd. vi. 18, 20, the same as Sheshbazzar, Ezra v. 
14, 16. 

SANASIB (san'a-sib), 1 Esd. v. 24, a name 
mentioned in the list of the Jews that returned 
! home. 
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SANBALLAT (san-baPlat), a native of Ho- 
ronaim, in Moab, who seems to have held some 
post of authority in the time of Nehemiah. He 
stirred up the Samaritans to impede the purpose 
of Nehemiah to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
and imputed rebellion to the Jews, Neh. ii. 10, 19, 
20. When Nehemiah returned to the Persian 
court, Sanballat gained great influence in Jeru¬ 
salem ; and a son of Joiada, the son of Eliashib 
the high-priest, became his son-in-law, which 
provoked Nehemiah’s anger, when he heard it 
on resuming his government, Neh. xiii. 28.' San¬ 
ballat afterward obtained leave from Darius 
Nothus to erect a temple on Gerizim, where he 
placed his son-in-law as high-priest. Josephus 
mistakenly attributes this to the time of Darius 
Codomannus. 


SANCHEZ (san'cheth), PETER ANTHO¬ 
NY, a Spanish divine, born at Vigo, in Gallicia, 
in 1740, became canon of the cathedral of St. 
James and professor of (jivinity at his native 
place, where he was admired as a preacher and 
esteemed for his charity. He died in 1806. His 
works comprise a “ System of Sacred Theology,” 
“Sacred Annals,” “A Treatise on Toleration,” 
“ History of the Church of Africa,” “ Essay on 
Pulpit Eloquence,” “Sermons,” . and on “The 
Means of Encouraging Industry.” 

SANCHEZ, THOMAS, a learned Jesuit, was 
born at Cordoba, in 1551. He acquired a great 
reputation for chastity and self-mortification. Pie 
died at Granada, May 19, 1610, and was buried 
with extraordinary magnificence. His treatises 
on the “Decalogue,” on “Monastic Vows,” etc., 
display great genius, but in his chief work, “ On 
the Sacrament of Marriage,” he has used language 
which'is too frequently coarse and indelicate. 

SANCHONIATHON (san-ko-ne'a-thon), a 
Phoenician author who, if the fragments of his 
works that have reached us be genuine, and if 
such a person ever existed, must be regarded as 
the most ancient writer of whom we have any 
knowledge, after Moses. His father’s name was 
Thabion, and he himself was chief hierophant of 
the Phoenicians. According to some, Jie was a 
native of Berytus, but Athenams and Suidas make 
him a Tyrian. As to the period when he flour¬ 
ished, all is uncertain. Some accounts carry him 
back to the era of Serairamis, others assign him 
to the period of the Trojan war. St. Martin, how¬ 
ever, endeavors to prove that he was a contempo¬ 
rary of Gideon, the judge of Israel, and flourished 
during the fourteenth century before the Christian 
era. The titles of the three principal works of 
this writer are as follows: 1. “Of the Physical 
System of Hermes;” 2. “Egyptian Theology;” 
3. “Phoenician History,” cited also under other 
titles, one of which is “ Theology of the Phoeni¬ 
cians.” All these works were written in Phoeni¬ 
cian. The history was translated into the Greek 
language by Ilerennius Philo, a native of Byblus, 
who lived in the second century of our era. It is 
from this translation that we obtain all the frag¬ 
ments of Sanchoniathon that have reached our 
times. Philo had divided his translation into 
nine books, of which Porphyry made use in his 
diatribe against the Christians. It is from the 
fourth book of his last work that Eusebius took, 
for an end directly opposite to this, the passages 
that have come down to us. And thus we have 
these documents relative to the mythology and 
history of the Phoenicians from the fourth hand. 


St. Martin and others are inclined to the opinion 
that the three works mentioned above as having 
been written by Sanchoniathon were only so many 
parts of one main production. According to Por¬ 
phyry, the Phoenician history of Sanchoniathon 
was divided into eight books, while we learn, on 
the other hand, from Eusebius, that the version of 
Philo consisted of nine. Hence it has been sup¬ 
posed that the Greek translator had united two 
works, and that thus the treatise on the physical 
system of Hermes, or that on Egyptian theology, 
became a kind of introduction to the Phoenician 
history, and increased the number of books in the 
latter by one. And it has been further supposed 
that the two titles of “Egyptian Theology” and 
Physical System 


He entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he rose to be a Fellow ; but refusing to sign the Sol¬ 
emn League and Covenant, he was deprived. On 
the accession of Charles II. he was made rector of 
Houghton le Spring, in Durham, and in 1661 was 
appointed a prebendary of Durham cathedral. 
Next year he was chosen master of Emmanuel 
College, and in 1663 he was raised to the deanery 
of York. In 1664 honors flowed in on him, for he 
was made dean of St. Paul’s and prebendary of 
London. Four years afterward the archdeaconry 
of Canterbury was given to him, and in 1677 he 
reached the primacy, being made archbishop of 
Canterhury. He was one of the seven bishops 
I who refused to order the reading of the indulgence 


of Hermes” be¬ 
longed both to one 
and the same work. 

The long interval 
of time between 
Sanchoniathon and 
his translator ren¬ 
ders it extremely 
probable that the 
latter must often 
have erred in ren¬ 
dering into Greek 
the ideas of his 
Phoenician origi¬ 
nal; and we may 
suppose, too, that 
occasionally Philo 
may have been 
tempted to substi¬ 
tute some of his 
own. And yet, at 
the same time, the 
fragments of San¬ 
choniathon contain 
so many things evi¬ 
dently of Oriental 
origin that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to 
believe they were 
forged by Philo. 

A difference of 
opinion, however, 
ever has existed, 
and will continue 
to exist, on this 
head. Grotius and 
other writers high¬ 
ly extol the frag¬ 
ments in question 
on account of the 
agreement which 
they discover between them and the books of the 
Old Testament. Cumberland and Meiners, on the 
other hand, only see in them an attempt to prop up 
the religious system of the Phoenicians and Egypt¬ 
ians, and discover in them no other principle but 
those of the Porch concealed under Phoenician 
names. In 1836 a work appeared in Germany with 
the title “Sanchoniathon’s Early History of the 
Phoenicians, condensed from the lately-found Manu¬ 
script of Philo’s Complete Translation of that work. 
With Annotations by Fr. Wagenfeld and a Preface 
by Dr. G. F. Grotefend.” This was followed, in 
1837, by a work purporting to be the Greek version 
of Philo, with a Latin translation by Wagenfeld. 
The whole was a forgery, clumsily executed. 

SANCROFT (san / kroft), WILLIAM, D.D., 
was born in 1616, at Fressingfield, in Suffolk. 


Samson in Captivity.—S ee Samson. _ 

which James II. had resolved on carrying into 
effect, and accordingly he and his recusant breth¬ 
ren were committed to the Tower, and their ac¬ 
quittal, received by acclamation all over the king¬ 
dom, was recognized bv James as fatal to his policy, 
lie refused to take the oath of allegiance to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, and in 1691 he was deprived of 
his see, whereupon Tillotson was appointed in his 
place. lie and seven other bishops, with about 
four hundred of the clergy, were removed from 
their charges, and thus the Nonjurors were estab¬ 
lished .under the leadership of Sancroft. His lit¬ 
erary works are unimportant. He was present at 
the dying scene of Charles II. Addressing the 
king, he said, “It is time to speak out; for, sir, 
you are about to appear before a Judge who is no 
respecter of persons.” The king answered not a 
word. Sancroft died in 1693. 
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SANCTIFICATION (sank-te-fi-ka'shun), 
SANCTIFY (sank'te-fi). To sanctify is spoken 
sometimes of God and sometimes of men. 

Of God, when he manifests his glory and vindi¬ 
cates his high perfections; thus he is said to 
u sanctify” his great name, Ezek. xxxvi. 23. Or 
when he sets apart some person or thing to a holy 
office or use; thus the Father is said to “ sanctify ” 
Messiah, John x. 36; God “sanctified” the sev¬ 
enth day, Gen. ii. 3; and so the first-born of Israel 
were sanctified by his command, Ex. xiii. 2. Also 
when he frees anything from pollution, imparting 
holiness or rendering clean and fit for holy use and 
service. Hence believers in Christ who had en¬ 
tered on a new life were said to be “sanctified,” 1 
Cor. vi. 11, and creatures of God, such as meats, 
to be “ sanctified by the word 6f God and prayer,” 
1 Tim. iv. 5. 

Again, the term is used of men when they pay 
fitting honor to the Deity. Thus they are com¬ 
manded to “sanctify” the Lord of hosts, Isa. viii. 
13; and Moses and Aaron were censured because 
they did not so “sanctify” the Lord in the eyes of 
the children of Israel, Num. xx. 12. 

Sanctification and justification, though distinct 
in their nature, are inseparable and equally neces¬ 
sary in the salvation of the sinner. Because of 
guilt and transgression, the sinner needs pardon 


and a title to heaven; and because of the corrup¬ 
tion of nature, the sinner needs the renewal and 
sanctification of his soul, without which he would 
have no meetness for heaven. In justification the 
title is acquired, and in sanctification the spiritual¬ 
ity and holiness are inwrought, which enables the 
Christian to enjoy the inheritance. Thus, Christ 
becomes to the believer “ wisdom and righteous¬ 
ness and sanctification and redemption,” 1 Cor. i. 
30. So, also, Paul teaches in Eph. i. 4, 7, that 
those who have forgiveness of sins are also made 
“holy and without blame before him in love.” 
As a blind man could have no enjoyment in a 
picture-gallery, and a deaf man could have no 
pleasure in a concert-room, so the sinner in an un¬ 
renewed state could have no enjoyment in the spir¬ 
itual engagements of heaven. Even if he were 
pardoned and brought into heaven, he would be 
miserable, for as God is holy, and heaven is the 
scene of holy things, it follows that without holi¬ 
ness no man can see God. Hence the importance 
of sanctification in our salvation; for, as in our 
fall we lost all righteousness and became guilty, 
and therefore need pardon, so also have we 
lost our original spirituality, and hence we need 
renewal and sanctification. Now, Christ as a 
Saviour, through his atoning work, secures our 
pardon, and as our purifier he also renews our 
nature by his Spirit, and so prepares us for eternal 
fellowship with the redeemed in glory. 


SANCTIONS (sank'sh’unz), DIVINE, are 
those acts or laws of the Supreme Being which ren¬ 
der any thing obligatory, or the promises and pen¬ 
alties attached to them. 

SANCTUARY (sank'chu-a-re), a holy or sanc¬ 
tified place, used apparently for the holy land in 
which God would plant his people, Ex. xv. 17; 
more generally for the tabernacle, Ex. xxv. 8, and 
the temple, 1 Chr. xxii. 19; sometimes for the 
holy place exclusive of the court of the taberna¬ 
cle, Lev. iv. 6. The word is also applied to God’s 
holy habitation in heaven, Ps. cii. 19. And as the 
sacred places had the privilege of an asylum, the 
term “ sanctuary ” sometimes signifies a place of 
refuge or protection,” Isa. viii. 14. 

SANCTUS (sank'tus), a Christian martyr un¬ 
der Marcus Antoninus, was a deacon of Vienna. 
When put to the torture, he bore it with great for¬ 
titude, only exclaiming, “ I am a Christian.” Red- 
hot plates of brass were applied to the most tender 
parts of his body, which contracted the sinews; but 
remaining inflexible, he was remanded to prison. 
According to tradition, on being brought out from 
his confinement, a few days after, his tormentors 
were astonished to find his wounds healed and his 
person as perfect as before. He was again tortured, 
and reconducted to prison, where he re¬ 
mained some time after. He at length re¬ 
ceived the crown of martyrdom by being 
beheaded, which took place about the mid¬ 
dle of the second century. 

SAND. The sand of the sea is often 
used as the symbol of multitude, Gen. xxii. 
17, or abundance, Gen. xii. 41; also of in¬ 
tolerable weight, Job vi. 3. There is a 
passage in which Job speaks of multiplying 
his days like the sand, Job xxix. 18. 

SANDAL (san'dal), a covering for the 
feet, usually denoted by the word translated 
“ shoe” in the Authorized Version. It was 
usually a sole of hide, leather or wood, 
bound on to the foot by thongs; but it may some¬ 
times denote such shoes and buskins as eventually 
came into use. 

Ladies of rank appear to have paid great atten¬ 
tion to the beauty of their sandals, Sol. Song vii. 

1; though, if the bride in that book was an Egypt¬ 
ian princess, as some suppose, the exclamation, 
“How beautiful are thy feet with sandals, O 
prince’s daughter I” may imply admiration of a 
luxury properly Egyptian, as the ladies of that 
countrv were noted for their sumptuous sandals. 
But this taste was probably general, for at the 
present day the dress-slippers of ladies of rank are 
among the richest articles of their attire. 

It does not seem probable that the sandals of the 
Hebrews differed much from those used in Egypt, 
excepting, perhaps, that from the greater rough¬ 
ness of their country, they were usually of more 
substantial make and materials. The Egyptian 
sandals varied slightly in form; those worn by 
the upper classes and by women were usually 
pointed and turned up at the end, like our skates 
and many of the Eastern slippers at the present 
day. Those of the middle classes who were in the 
habit of wearing sandals often preferred walking 
barefooted. Shoes or low boots are sometimes 
found at Thebes; but these are believed by Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson to have been of late date and to 
have belonged to Greeks, since no persons are rep¬ 
resented in the paintings as wearing them, except 


foreigners. They were of leather, generally of a 
green color, laced in front by thongs, which passed 
through small loops on either side, and were prin¬ 
cipally used, as in Greece and Etruria, by women. 

In transferring a possession or domain it was cus¬ 
tomary to deliver a sandal, Ruth iv. 7, as in the 
Middle Ages a glove. Hence the action of throw¬ 
ing down a shoe upon a region or territory was a 
symbol of occupancy. So Ps. lx. 10: “Upon the 
land of Edom do I cast ray sandal”—i.e., I possess, 
occupy it, claim it as my own. In Ruth, as above, 
the delivering of a sandal signified that the next 
of kin transferred to another a sacred obligation, 
and he was hence called “sandal-loosed.” 

It was undoubtedly the custom to take off the 
sandals on holy ground, in the act of worship and 
in the presence of a superior. Hence the com¬ 
mand to take the sandals from the feet under such 
circumstances, Ex. iii. 5. This is still the well- 
known custom of the East, an Oriental taking off 
his shoe in cases in which a European would re¬ 
move his hat. The shoes of the modern Orientals 
are, however, made to slip off easily, which was 
not the case with sandals, that required to be un¬ 
bound with some trouble. This operation was 
usually performed by servants; and hence the act 
of unloosing the sandals of another became a 
familiar symbol of servitude, Luke iii. 16; John 
i. 27. So, also, when a man’s sandals had been 
removed, they were usually left in charge of a ser¬ 
vant. In some of the Egyptian paintings servants 
are represented with their master’s sandals on their 
arm; it thus became another conventional mark 
of a servile condition to bear the sandals of an¬ 
other, Matt. iii. 11. 

SANDEMAN (san'de-man), ROBERT, a 
Scotch controversialist, was born at Perth, in 1723, 
and educated at St. Andrew’s. He promulgated 
peculiar theological views as to the nature of jus¬ 
tifying faith, and became the recognized head of 
the small sect known as Sandemanians. In 1765 
he came to New England, made many proselytes, 
and died in 1772. The chief practices in which 
the sect differs from others are, the weekly admin¬ 
istration of the Lord’s Supper, weekly offerings for 
the poor, washing each other’s feet, etc. 

SANDEMANIANS (san-de-ma'ne-anz), a 
sect founded in 1728, in Scotland, by John Glass 
or Glas, sometimes called Glassites, but better 
known as above, because Robert Sandeman, a son- 
in-law of the founder, having espoused the new 
sect, made amendments and additions to its tenets, 
and to some extent reorganized it. It never at¬ 
tained large proportions, though a few congrega¬ 
tions were formed in England. They teach that 
► Scriptural faith is a simple assent to the divine 
testimony in regard to Christ. They commune 
with no other denomination and admit none to 
their communion except their own members. 
Thev hold to a weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; a weekly love-feast, which consists of their 
dining together at each other’s houses in the inter¬ 
val between the morning and afternoon service; 
the kiss of charity, used at the admission of a 
new member, and at other times when they deem 
it necessary and proper ; weekly collection before 
the Lord’s Supper for the support of the poor and 
paying their expenses; mutual exhortation; absti¬ 
nence from blood and things strangled; washing 
each other’s feet, when, as a deed of mercy, it 
might be an expression of love, the precept con¬ 
cerning which, as well as other precepts, they un¬ 
derstand literally; community of goods, so far as 
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possession and power liable to the calls of the poor 
and the Church; and the unlawfulness of laying 
up treasures upon earth, by setting them apart for 
any distant, future and uncertain use. They allow 
of public and private diversions, so far as they are 
unconnected with circumstances really sinful; but, 
apprehending a lot to be sacred, disapprove of lot¬ 
teries, playing at cards, dice, etc. 

They contend for a plurality of elders, pastors 
or bishops in each church, and the necessity of the 
presence of two elders in every act of discipline 
and at the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In the choice of these elders want of learning and 
engagement in trade are no sufficient objection, if 
qualified according to the instructions given to 
Timothy and Titus (but second marriages dis¬ 
qualify for the office); and they are ordained by 
prayer and fasting, imposition of hands and giving 
the right hand of fellowship. 

In their discipline they are strict and severe, 
and think themselves obliged to separate from the 
communion and worship 6f all such religious soci¬ 
eties as appear to them not to profess the simple 
truth for their only ground of hope, and who do 
not walk in obedience to it. 

SANDERS (san'derz), BILLINGTON Mc- 
GARTER, a Baptist divine of some eminence, 
born in Columbia county, Georgia, December 2, 
1789, and was early left an orphan, his father dy¬ 
ing in his seventh and his mother in his ninth 
year, but fortunately found an excellent home in a 
Christian household. Having received a fair pre¬ 
paratory training, he entered Franklin College, 
Athens, Georgia, probably in 1806, remaining 
about two years, when in ISOS he went to South 
Carolina College, whence he graduated in Decem¬ 
ber, 1809. He held the position of rector of the 
Columbia County Academy, Applington, for a 
time, represented the county in the State Legis¬ 
lature for one year, declining re-election, and for 
several years was one of the judges of the Superior 
Court, all of which positions he filled with honor. 
In 1823, or early in 1824, however, he was led to 
enter the ministry, and immediately commenced 
preaching; he was ordained January 25, 1825. 
After successfully filling the pastorate of Union 
Church, Warren county, for some time, he was 
induced to take the supervision of the Mercer In¬ 
stitute, then projected by the Georgia Baptist As¬ 
sociation, which grew under his charge till it 
became the Mercer College, of which he was 
made president, and refusing to serve in that ca¬ 
pacity after the first year, was made its treasurer; 
it still flourished and grew until it became the 
Mercer University. He is deservedly revered as 
its founder, on account of his active agency in its 
inception and development. Meanwhile he was 
faithfully attentive to the spiritual work of the 
ministry, being pastor four years of the Shiloh 
Church, Penfield, ten years after that at Greenes- 
borough, and then seven years at Penfield. He was 
very prominent in the Association, being for sev¬ 
eral years its clerk, for nine years its moderator, 
and for six years he was president of the Georgia 
Baptist Convention. He died March 12, 1854, 
after three years of illness, deeply mourned not 
only by his own denomination, but by Christians 
of every name. 


SANDERS, DANIEL CLARKE, D.D., a 
Unitarian clergyman and president of the uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, bom in Sturbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, May 3, 1768; was admitted into Har- 
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was made preceptor of Cambridgetown Grammar 
School, and was a resident in college; studied 
theology, and was licensed to preach in 1790. On 
the 12th of June, 1794, he was ordained, and set¬ 
tled at Vergennes, in Vermont; in 1799 was dis¬ 
missed from the church at Vergennes at his own 
request, whereupon., he immediately removed to 
Burlington in that State. The same year Harvard 
University conferred on him the degree of doctor 
of divinity. In 1810 he was unanimously elected 
president of the university of Vermont; in 1812 
was elected an honorary member of the Society in 
Boston for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety 
and Charity; and in 1813 was elected a member 
of the American Antiquarian Society. March 24, 
1814, the American troops, under General Wade 
Hampton, having taken possession of the college 
buildings, the course of instruction was entirely 
suspended and his connection with the college was 
dissolved. In the autumn of that year he went to 
Boston, and was soon invited to Medfield, where 
he was settled May 24, 1815. He continued his 
pastoral relation with the church and people there 
until May 17,1829, when, owing to divisions among 
his people in regard to religious creeds, which more 
or less affected all the towns in New 
England, lie was dismissed. He 
never again settled as a pastor over 
any church. For fifty years he kept 
a meteorological table of the weather, 
which he continued to the very day 
of his death. Dr. Sanders died at 
Medfield, Massachusetts, October 18, 

1850, aged eighty-two. On the day 
of his death he went out at two o’clock 
p. M., apparently in good health, and 
on his return he fell dead at his house- 
gate. 

SANDERS, NICOLAS, a zeal¬ 
ous Romish controversialist, was born 
at Charlewood, Surrey, and educated 
at Winchester School, as also at New 
College, Oxford. He became pro¬ 
fessor of canon law at Oxford, but was 
soon after banished on account of his religious 
tenets. He then was made professor of theology 
at Louvaine. He attended Cardinal Hosius at 
the Council of Trent, subsequently went to Po¬ 
land, and was sent to Ireland by Gregory XIII. 
as his nuncio, where during the civil troubles, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the English, he wan¬ 
dered about in the woods and bogs, and perished 
of want in 1581. His principal work is his treatise 
against the Reformation, entitled “ De Origine ac 
Progressu Schismatis Anglicani.” 

SANDERS, STEPHEN CREAGH, LL.D., 
bishop of the united diocese of Cashel, Emly, Wa¬ 
terford and Lisraore, born in 1799 and educated at 
the university of Dublin, was a man of profound 
learning, but of unobtrusive manners. In 1836 he 
was consecrated bishop of Cashel and Emly, and 
in 1839 was invested with jurisdiction over the 
other sees. He died November 15, 1S42. 

SANDERSON (san'der-sun), ROBERT, 
D.D., was born in 1662, at Rotherham, in York¬ 
shire. He was educated at Oxford, where he be¬ 
came a Fellow of Lincoln College in 1606. In 
1608 he was appointed reader (lecturer) in logic, 
and in 1611 he was ordained. He held the office 
of subrector of his college, and in 1616 he was 
raised to be proctor of the university. He held 
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short time, whence he was removed to Boothby 
Pannell, which he retained for more than forty 
years. Honors continued to flow in on him. 
Prebendary of Lincoln, of Oxford and of South- 
well, chaplain to Charles Land regius professor of 
divinity, with a canonry in Christ Church College, 
these showed the esteem in which he was held, and 
these offices were conferred on him in 1642. Next 
year the Parliament selected him as a member of 
the Westminster Assembly, but he never took his 
seat. He was opposed to the proceedings of the 
friends of the Covenant, and helped to draw up a 
document against their courses. In 1660 he was 
made bishop of London. He was a voluminous 
writer, and his sermons have gone through numer¬ 
ous editions. His treatises on logic, on conscience 
and on the Church stood their ground for a long 
time, and even at the present day two editions of 
his works have commanded a great sale. He died 
January 29, 1662. 

SANDFORD (sand'ford), DANIEL, D.D., 
was born near Dublin in 1766, and educated at 
Oxford. Having been ordained, he was settled in 
Edinburgh in 1792, where he became greatly dis¬ 




tinguished as a preacher. In 1806 he was made 
bishop of Edinburgh. He died in 1830. His son, 
Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, Knt., D.C.L., became 
still more famous, because of his great attainments 
in Greek literature. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at the earlv age of twentv- 
one years he assumed .the duties of the Greek 
chair in the university of Glasgow, and here his 
fame shone out with great brilliancy. He became 
so eminent that the electors of Glasgow returned 
him to the House of Commons as a member for 
the city. Plis publications all bore on the culture 
of Greek literature, and his influence was felt not 
only in Glasgow, but in all the other universities 
of the kingdom. He received the honor of knight¬ 
hood in 1830 because of his high literary standing, 
lie died in 1838. 

SANDFORD, JOHN, who was son to Bishop 
Sandford of Edinburgh and brother of Sir D. K. 
Sandford, was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated as first in classics in 1824. In 
1844 he was made honorary canon of Worcester, 
and archdeacon of Coventry in 1851. Three years 
afterward he became rector of Alve, and his repu¬ 
tation was now so well established among literary 
men that he was appointed Bampton lecturer in 
Oxford in 1861, his theme being “The Mission 
and the Extension of the Church at Home.” His 
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published works include sermons, charges and lec¬ 
tures. His wife took a high place also in the lit¬ 
erary world as a biographer and a writer on sub¬ 
jects connected with the social condition of women. 

SANDIFORD (san'de-ford), RALPH, who 
was a member of the Society of Friends, became 
famous as the author of one of the earliest works 
ugainst the slave trade. He was threatened with 
a severe penalty if he permitted it to be circulated, 
but he distributed it without fear wherever lie 
thought it would be read. Franklin says, “About 
the year 1728 or 1729 I myself printed a book for 
Ralph Sandyford, another of your friends in this 
city, against keeping negroes in slavery, two edi¬ 
tions of which he distributed gratis. And about 
the year 1736 I printed another book on the same 
subject for Benjamin Lay, who also professed 
being one of your friends, and he distributed the 
books chiefly among them. By these instances it 
appears that the seed was indeed sown in the good 
ground of your profession, though much earlier 
than the time (1758) you mention.’’ Sandiford 
published another work, entitled “The Mystery 


he sailed for Europe in discharge of his mission 

among the English, the Scotch and the Irish; also 
upon the Continent of Europe, particularly in Ger¬ 
many and France. Although forty years of age, 
he went through a full course of study of the 
French and German languages, to enable himself 
to address each and all in their ow*n tongue. In 
his preaching there was a clearness and a pathos 
rarely surpassed. Many testimonies were borne 
to the efficacy of his mission; and his memory is 
still precious among many survivors who knew 
him personally—his name being familiar wher¬ 
ever the Society is known. David Sands also 
wrote with precision and force. His journals, let¬ 
ters and essays furnish good specimens of English 
literature. His foreign tour did not terminate 
until he was about the age of threescore years. 
The remainder of his days was spent more imme¬ 
diately at or near his family residence in Cornwall, 
Orange county, New York, where he died in 1818. 

SANDSTORM. All travelers in Central Ara¬ 
bia and in the deserts of Africa are aware of the dan¬ 
gers to which they are exposed from storms of sand. 
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of Iniquity; in a Brief Examination of the Prac¬ 
tice of the Times, etc., by R. S., 1739, 12mo, 
thus showing how early the Friends engaged in 
seeking a social reform in the American colonies. 

SANDS (sandz), DAVID, a minister of the 
Society of Friends, was born on Long Island, New 
York, October 4, 1745. His parents were Presby¬ 
terian, and his early education was unusually good 
for that period. Such was his desire for the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge that,-when studying in his 
boyhood, his close application threatened to injure 
his health. On arriving at manhood he embarked 
in mercantile pursuits, for which he possessed a 
natural tact, combined with an intuitive knowledge 
of human nature. At this period of his life his 
mind was much perplexed on the subject of re¬ 
ligion, and did not become composed until he 
embraced the distinctive principles and habits of 
the followers of George Fox. At a nearly simul¬ 
taneous period he married a wife of that Society, 
who encouraged him in those labors of love which 
occupied the greater portion of his earthly pil¬ 
grimage. He commenced his public ministry in 
1772, by visiting various parts of New England, 
New York, Philadelphia and Canada. In 1794 


It is nearly certain that the army of Sennacherib 
was destroyed by such an agency, 2 Ri. xix. Bruce, 
in his travels, describes the awful effect of the heated 
wind and sand that carry desolation in their course. 
Large caravans of pilgrims and commercial travel¬ 
ers have often been overwhelmed by these awful 
catastrophes. See Simoon. 

SANDYS, SANDS, or SANDES (san'des), 
EDMUND, D.D., archbishop of York, was born 
at Hawkshead, in Lancashire, England, in the 
year 1519. He received his education at Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1542 he was junior proctor of the uni¬ 
versity, and in or about the year 1547 was elected 
master of Catherine Hall. In 1548 he was vicar 
of Havershara, and the year following was pre¬ 
sented to a prebend in the cathedral of Peter¬ 
borough. The same year he took the degree of 
doctor of divinity. In 1552 Edward VI. granted 
him a prebend in the church of Carlisle. At the 
time of the king’s decease, in 1553, Dr. Sandys 
was vice-chancellor of Cambridge, and having 
espoused the cause of Lady Jane Grey, he ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious to the vindictive Mary. 
In consequence of this, on her accession to the 
throne he was imprisoned in the Tower of London, 


where he remained twenty-nine weeks. He was, 
however, through the mediation of Sir Thomas 
Holcroft, the night-marshal, set at liberty; but it 
having been suggested to Gardiner that he was the 
greatest heretic in the country, the bishop caused 
immediate search to be made for him. He, how¬ 
ever, escaped to Flanders, whence.he had to flee 
to’ Strasburg. In his exile he lost his wife, his 
child and his health. He went to Zurich. On 
the death of Mary he returned to England, and 
was appointed by Elizabeth one of the nine Prot¬ 
estant divines who were to hold a disputation 
before both houses of Parliament with the same 
number of the Romish persuasion. He was subse¬ 
quently bishop of Worcester, then of London, and at 
length archbishop of York. He was consulted on 
every occasion and appointed to every work which 
demanded extensive learning and a strong mind. 
He was one of the commissioners to revise the 
Liturgy, and was one of the translators of the 
“ Bishops’ Bible.” He was most bitter in his hos¬ 
tility to popery, and ever exhibited a mind of the 
sternest order. Attempts were made to ruin his 
character, but he died, after a life of continual 
strife occasioned by the turbulence of the times, 
in fhe confidence of the Church, July 10, 1588, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. He published 
many valuable works. 

Two of the archbishop’s sons attained distinc¬ 
tion in the world of letters. EDWIN, the second 
son, traveled some and published an interesting 
account of what he saw, and has been credited 
with a number of excellent sacred hymns; he was 
knighted by King James; he was born in 1561 
and died in 1629. GEORGE, the seventh and 
youngest son, was born in 1577 and died in 1643; 
his works were numerous, and included a very 
popular narrative of his travels in Nubia and 
Egypt, in the Holy Land and other Oriental 
lands, besides “The Psalms of David Para¬ 
phrased,” “Christ’s Passion” (a drama) and other 
poetical works, which won for him high praise 
not only from his contemporaries, but from Dry- 
den, who calls him the best versifier of his age. 

SANFORD (san'ford), DAVID, graduated at 
Yale College in 1755, and, influenced by the known 
wish of his father (then deceased), became a stu¬ 
dent of theology, but soon concluded that he had 
not the requisite spiritual qualifications for the 
Christian ministry, and relinquished his studies 
and settled upon a farm near Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, and it was not till some years later 
that, having experienced a change of heart, he re¬ 
sumed his theological studies. He was ordained 
and became pastor of the Congregational church 
at Medway, Massachusetts, April 14, 1773. Pie 
was a brilliant and yet practical preacher, and 
was signally blessed in his ministrations. In 1807 
he had a severe stroke of paralysis, from which he 
never sufficiently recovered to be able to resume 
his labors, and after three years of suffering died 
on the 7th of April, 1810. He was not a writer, 
or at least not a publisher, for but two brief dis¬ 
sertations from his pen found their way into 
print—the one on “The Nature and Constitution 
of the Law which was given to Adam in Paradise,” 
and the other on “The Scene of Christ ir. the Gar¬ 
den of Gethsemane.” 

SANFORD, JOSEPH, born in February, 
1797, in Vernon, Vermont, gave early indications 
of the influence of grace; he became a communi¬ 
cant at thirteen, and even at that youthful age 
his walk and conversation were remarkably in 
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harmony with his profession. Pie entered Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, in 1817, gradu¬ 
ating in 1820; he then went to Princeton, New 
Jersey, where he spent three years. In April, 
1823, he was licensed, and in October was or¬ 
dained and installed as pastor of the Presbyte¬ 
rian (now the First) Church of Brooklyn, New 
York. In December he was called to bear a sad 
bereavement in the sudden and unlooked-for 
death of his wife, whom he had wedded but a 
few weeks before his ordination. The Presbyte¬ 
rian church of Montreal had called him before 
his ordination, and repeated the call twice or 
thrice after, but he felt it his duty to refuse, and 
in 1828 he received a call from the Second Pres¬ 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, which after much 
prayer and careful weighing of duty lie accepted, 
and was installed in January, 1829. lie was per¬ 
mitted to labor here less than three years, when, 
December 25, 1831, God called him to a higher 
sphere, for which, though young, he was fully 
prepared. Throughout his brief career all who 
had come in contact with him had learned to 
esteem and many to love him, and his death was 
a sad visitation to more than his immediate cir¬ 
cle of kindred, or even his loving and beloved 
church. 

SANGER (sang'ger), ZEDEKIAPI, D.D., was 
born in 1748, at Sherburne, Massachusetts. He 
was prepared for college by his pastor the Rev. 
S. Locke, D.D., who became president of Har¬ 
vard. He entered at Cambridge in July, 1767; 
and having greatly distinguished himself, he 
graduated with honor in 1771. He then com¬ 
menced the study of theology under the Rev. 
Jason Haven of Dedham. In 1776 he was or¬ 
dained and installed as pastor of the church in 
Duxbury. He had to encounter great difficulties 
for a time in the matter of his support, owing to 
the depreciation of the Continental currency, and 
he was obliged to have recourse to farming. 
Thus toiling during the day and studying at 
night, he injured his eyesight, and the result was 
his resignation of his charge. In 17j88, on the 
restoration of his sight, he became junior pastor 
at South Bridgewater, and here he labored until 
the close of his life. He was one of the original 
members of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. When he reached the age of seventy 
years, he requested the aid of a colleague; and 
when his request was complied with, he gradu¬ 
ally relinquished the more active duties of the 
ministry. A paralytic attack laid him aside in 
the year 1820, and in the month of November in 
that year he closed a very laborious life. His 
publications mainly consisted of sermons preached 
on public occasions. In theology he held Unita¬ 
rian views, and in Church polity he was a Congre¬ 
gational ist. 

SANHEDRIM (san'he-drim), or SANHE¬ 
DRIN (san'he-drin), the highest council of the 
Jews, who attribute its origin to the appointment 
of the seventy elders on whom the divine Spirit 
was poured, that they might assist Moses in the 
administration of affairs, Num. xi. 16, 17, 24, 25. 
There is, however, no further notice of such a 
body in Old Testament history, and it is probable 
that the appointment was but temporary. But if 
this council did not continue, it might well serve 
as the model of that which we find afterward in 
authority, and both the number and in some re¬ 
spect the powers might be defined according to the 
ancient type. The earliest mention we have of a 
'184 



council likely to be the Sanhedrim is in the Apoc¬ 
rypha. It there appears with some prominence as 
taking part in public business and recognized by 
foreign potentates, 2 Macc. i. 10; iv. 44. It is 
probable, therefore, that it was constituted after 
the return from Babylon, and as some corrobora¬ 
tion of this it may be remarked that the name is 
of Greek derivation, implying a body of assessors. 

In the New Testament we have various notices 
of the Sanhedrim. It would seem to have com¬ 
prised chief priests (perhaps the heads of the 
twenty-four courses and those who had borne the 
office of high-priest), elders and scribes, Matt, 
xxvi. 67, 59; Mark xiv. 53, 55; Luke xxii. G6; 
John vii. 41-52; Acts iv. 5-21. The “servants,” 
Matt. xxvi. 51, 58, very probably were the officers 
or bailiffs of the council who were in waiting 
during its session. The power of this body was 
considerable. It was the highest judicial court, 
taking special charge of offences against the sacred 
law, but exercising also other jurisdiction. Its 
power was acknowledged even by those Jews who 
lived beyond the boundaries of Pales¬ 
tine, for Paul had commission from it to 
arrest Christians at Damascus and carry 
them for trial to Jerusalem, Acts xxii. 5. 

According to the Talmud, the right of 
punishing capitally was taken from the 
Sanhedrim about forty years before the 
downfall of the Jewish polity, and this 
may be supposed to explain John xviii. 

31. Still, it condemned Stephen, Acts 
vii. 57, 58. And though this is said to 
have been hurried, rash and illegal, yet 
so far as we read, no censure for it was 
ever conveyed to the Sanhedrim by the 
higher Roman authorities. It may be, 
therefore, that as at last the charge against 
Jesus was treason against the emperor, 

John xix. 12—a crime clearly beyond 
the Sanhedrim’s cognizance—the want of 
power was alleged on this account. 

As to the number of this council au¬ 
thorities differ; it is variously said to be, 
seventy, seventy-one and seventy-two. 

But the Jews generally hold that seventy- 
one is the true number, on the ground 
that seventy elders were appointed to 
assist Moses, who with Moses himself 
would make up the seventy-one. The 
president, very generally the high-priest, Matt, 
xxvi. 62, was designated ndsf, the elevated one. 
There was a vice-president, styled “ father of the 
house of judgment,” who sat at the president’s 
right hand. The other councilors were ranged in 
front of these two in the form of a semicircle. Two 
scribes attended to register the votes, one for ac¬ 
quittal, the other for condemnation, and the record 
was made accordingly. 

The place where this council met seems to have 
varied. A hall called gazzUh , at the south-east of 
one of the temple courts, and another at no great 
distance, are said to have been successively used. 
Certainly sometimes the Sanhedrim met in the 
high-priest’s palace (3). It was subsequently set¬ 
tled at Tiberias. 

SANHERIB (san-lie'rib), 2 Ki. xviii. 13, 
margin, the same as Sennacherib. 

SANSANNAH (san-san'nah), a city in the 
South of Judah, Josh. xv. 31, believed to be iden¬ 
tical with Hazar-susah, Josh. xix. 5, or ITazar- 
susim, 1 Chr. iv. 31, in the modern Wady es-Suny, 

or Su/nu li. 


SANSCRIT (san'skrit) is the name of one of 
the most important of all the tongues of antiquity. 
It is the ancient and classical language of India, 
and it is still cultivated by the learned throughout 
a country comprising upward of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles—equal 
to about a third part of the entire area of Eu¬ 
rope. Among the one hundred and seventy mil¬ 
lions inhabitants of this extensive region Moham¬ 
medanism and various other forms of religion 
exist, but the predominant creed is Brahminism, 
which is professed by seven-eighths of the people. 
The ancient Brahrainical writings, called the Ve¬ 
das, inculcate the existence of one Supreme Being, 
but the government of the universe is said to be 
delegated to three hundred and thirty millions of 
subordinate deities. The origin of the Sanscrit 
language is lost in remote antiquity. No authen¬ 
tic record exists of the peopling of India. It is 
generally believed that many centuries anterior to 
the Christian era a people of Japhetic origin set¬ 
tled in that country and brought their own lan- 
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guage with them, and that the language of the 
aborigines, or at least of the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces, became blended with theirs. 
This language was the Sanscrit; and of late years 
the evidence of philology has proved its close con¬ 
nection, if not its original identity, with the Zend, 
the language of ancient Bactria, thus pointing 
pretty clearly to the origin of the early settlers. 
Sanscrit, which is the root or basis of the greater 
number of all the languages and dialects of India, 
was a refined and polished language many ages 
when Europe was plunged in barbarism; and the 
philosophy, science and erudition of the Brah¬ 
mins, inscribed in their rich and flexible language 
on the fragile leaves of the palm trees, were from 
generation to generation religiously concealed in 
temples from the gaze of the Western world. The 
successes of the British in India during the last 
century led to the examination of these monu¬ 
ments of ancient lore, and the language in which 
they were written then began to be studied by 
Europeans. 

The study of Sanscrit opened up a new field in 
philology. It was discovered that the same gram¬ 
matical principles on which the Sanscrit is based 
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pervaded the Greek, the Latin, the German, the 
Icelandic, and in fact all the languages constitut¬ 
ing what has been appropriately designated the 
Indo-European class, while the fifteen hundred 
radical monosyllables, by means of which all San¬ 
scrit words are constructed, were traced, with pre¬ 
cisely similar significations, and to the number of 
one thousand, among the elements of the Indo- 
European languages; for these numerous lan¬ 
guages, as Eichhorn has well remarked, exhibit 
the fragments of a grand edifice, of which the 
whole is to be seen entire only on the banks of the 
Ganges. The very name of the Sanscrit language 
denotes its completeness; and Sir William Jones, 
in comparing it with the two learned languages of 
Europe, attested its superiority over both; for it 
is, as he said, “ more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin and more exquisitely re¬ 
fined than either.” It is, in short, the most perfect 
and most beautiful language in existence. Its 


The alphabetical characters used in writing San¬ 
scrit are called Dcvanagari, from naguru, a city, 
and deva (divus), a god; and thus they are attrib¬ 
uted to a divine origin. 

It seems to have been by the special interposi¬ 
tion of Providence that the means of effecting a 
translation of the Scriptures into Sanscrit were 
provided at the precise period when the first at¬ 
tempt was made to commence this important work. 
Only a few years previous to the arrival of the 
venerable Carey in India, Sanscrit was almost in¬ 
accessible to Europeans. Sir William Jones, by 
large pecuniary payments which would have been 
beyond the means of the missionary, secured the 
services of a pundit in elucidating the principles 
of the language; and the works afterward pre¬ 
pared by this celebrated Orientalist, and by others 
who followed in the same track, removed the ap¬ 
parently insuperable difficulties which had placed 
the Sanscrit language beyond the reach of ordinary 
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nouns, like the Greek, admit of three numbers 
(singular, dual and plural) and of three genders; 
the cases resemble those of the Latin and Greek 
in power; but including the vocative, they reach 
the number of eight, the two additional cases being 
the instrumental , which has the sense of by or with, 
and the locative, which conveys the meaning of in 
or on. The cases of nouns present the type of the 
Greek and Latin declensions. So, also, in the 
conjugation of the verbs affinities are everywhere 
to be traced with the Greek, Latin and Germanic 
languages, but more especially with the Greek. 
Like the Greek, Sanscrit verbs have three voices, 
active, middle and passive; and the middle voice 
has disappeared from the Latin and from the other 
languages of this class, except the Gothic and the 
Zend. Sanscrit verbs have five moods, and the 
indicative has six tenses. It is very remarkable, 
also, that the Lithuanian, the Lettish, the Old 
Prussic and the Sclavonian tongues all have in 
their words and structure a connection with 
Sanscrit, and thus exhibit the evidence of a com¬ 
mon origin. 


students. Then, again, Dr. Wilkins succeeded in 
constructing a fount of types in Indian characters, 
and a native who had been in his service commu¬ 
nicated the invention to the missionaries at Seram- 
pore, and with his aid types were cast for printing 
the Scriptures in no less than twelve of the alpha¬ 
bets used in various parts of India. The Sanscrit 
New Testament was commenced in 1803 and fin¬ 
ished in 1808, when six hundred copies were 
printed. Of this version the Rev. David Brown, 
provost of the college of Fort William, said, “The 
Sanscrit answers to the Greek as face answers to 
face in a glass; the translation will be perfect, 
while it is almost verbal. The verbs are in the 
corresponding mood and tense, the noun and ad¬ 
jective in the corresponding case and gender.” 
The Old Testament was issued in portions, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, from 1811 until 1822. In 1820 a 
second edition of the New Testament was issued, 
and in 1827 a second edition of the Old Testament. 

SANTA SC ALA (san'tah skal'ah), a cele¬ 
brated staircase in Rome which is said to have 


belonged to the house of Pilate; but it was 

brought to Rome on the authority of tradition, 
and it is ascended by multitudes on their knees, as 
an act of devotion, out of reverence for its having 
been trodden on by the feet of our Saviour. 

SANTI (san'te), GIOVANNI, the father of 
Raphael (see Italian Art and Artists), and 
himself an excellent painter, was a native of Col- 
bordolo, in Urbino. He died in 1494. 

SANTON (san'ton). The idea suggested by 
this term originates in the attribute of holiness 
conveying extraordinary power. Amongthe lurks 
a santon is a hermit, or dervish, one who leads a 
retired, contemplative life, and whose aid is sought 
in cases of emergency. In the East this idea of 
“power” has long been associated with men who 
have led retired lives, and who in their seclusion 
have been supposed to hold special intercourse with 
the Deity. 

SAPH, a Philistine giant slain by Sibbechai, 

2 Sam. xxi. 18. He is called Sippai in 1 Chr. 
xx. 4. 

SAPHAT (sa'fat), 1 Esd. v. 9, the same as 
Shepliatiah, Ezra ii. 4. 

SAPHATIAS (sa-fa-ti'as), 1 Esd. viii. 34, the 
same as Shepliatiah, Ezra viii. 8. 

SAPHETH isa'feth), 1 Esd. v. 33, the same 
as Shepliatiah, Ezra ii. 57. 

SAPHIR (sa'fir), a place mentioned only in 
Mic. i. 11. From the connection in which we find 
it we may suppose it in the Philistine plain. Rob¬ 
inson found three villages bearing nearly the name 
between Askelon and Eleutheropolis. 

SAPOR (sa'por) 1. and II., two kings of Persia 
who distinguished themselves by successful war¬ 
fare against the great Roman power. The second, 
called the Great, was, by some curious ceremony, 
crowned king before his birth ; he became a most 
cruel persecutor of the Christians, giving them no 
peace and employing against them every species 
of cruelty that could be devised. 

SAPPHIRA. See Ananias, 2. 

SAPPHIRE (saf'fire), a precious stone, one 
of the gems in the high-priest’s breastplate, Ex. 
xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11. The Hebrew name, which 
is similar to ours, implies beauty, splendor. Sap¬ 
phire, being clear bright blue in color, aptly de¬ 
scribes the pavement beneath the feet of the 
divine Being in the manifestation vouchsafed to 
Moses, Aaron and the elders of Israel, Ex. xxiv. 
10, as also the tint of the throne Ezekiel saw, Ezek. 
i. 2G. The sapphire is alluded to by Job, Job 
xxviii. 0, and is said to have formed one of the 
foundations of the heavenly Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 
19. There can be no doubt that the true sapphire 
is intended in these places. 

SARA (sa'ra), Rom. iv. 19, identical with 
Sarah. 

SARA, Tob. iii. 7, the person whom Tobias is 
said to have married. 

SARABAITES (sar-a-ba'ites),' wandering 
fanatics, or rather impostors, of the fourth century 
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who, instead of procuring a subsistence by honest 
industry, traveled through various cities and prov¬ 
inces and gained a maintenance by fictitious mira¬ 
cles, by selling relics to the multitude and other 
frauds of a like nature. 

SARABIAS (sa-ra-bi'as), 1 Esd. ix. 48, the 
same as Sherebiah, Neh. viii. 7. 

SARACENIC (sar-a-sen'ik) ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE. When the Arabians extended 
their empire from Constantinople to Spain, their 
peculiar taste was displayed in the style of the 
vast edifices which they erected. The style has 
been known as Moorish or Saracenic; and as the 
Arabians invented no architecture of their own, 
an examination of their buildings will show that 
the Byzantine gave form to their edifices, and the 
changes which the Moorish builders introduced 
only affected the various members of the style. 
They used slender columns, they covered the walls 
with diaper work, with foliage and minute fan¬ 
ciful forms, in rich colors; they used the horse¬ 
shoe arch, with elaborate ornamentation on the 
curve of the arch; their domes were small; and 
altogether their edifices were attractive, though 
wanting the solidity of the Byzantine and the 
solemnity of the Pointed or the Gothic. See 
Oriental Architecture. 

SARACENS (sar'a-senz), more correctly, 
ARRACENS, a name first belonging to a 
people in Arabia Felix, and derived most prob¬ 
ably from that of the town Arra. The appli¬ 
cation of the name Saracen to all the Arabians, 
and thence to all Mohammedans, is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. Ammianus Marcellinus 
employs the term in question as having been 
used by others before him. 

SARAH (sa'rah). 1. The wife of Abra¬ 
ham, whose half-sister she appears to have been, 
Gen. xx. 12. Her name was originally Sarai, 
and it was changed by divine command at the 
time when Abram was changed to Abraham. 
Sarah was a beautiful woman, as is sufficiently 
shown by Abraham’s apprehension that she 
would be coveted for the harem of the monarch 
in Egypt, and again at Gerar. She was, how¬ 
ever, barren. And though promises were made 
that Abraham should have a son, and that Sa¬ 
rah should bear, she manifested some incredulity. 
In Sarah’s character we see traits of impatience and 
jealousy, but her history is so interwoven with that 
of her husband, whom she accompanied from Ur of 
the Chaldees, that little need here be said of her. 
See Abraham. Sarah was ninety at Isaac’s birth, 
and died at Hebron aged one hundred and twenty- 
seven. She was buried in the cave of Machpelah. 
In the New Testament she is called Sara, and is 
commended as the spiritual mother of the chil¬ 
dren of promise, Gal. iv. 22-31; her faith, too, 
spite of temporary wavering, is noted, Heb. x. 11, 
and her example as an obedient wife propounded 
to Christian females, 1 Pet. iii. 5, 6. 2. Num. 
xxvi. 46. See Serah. 

SARAI (sa'ri), the wife of Abraham. See 
preceding article. 

SARAIAS (sa-ri'as), 1 Esd. v. 5, Seraiali, 
the high-priest, Ezra ii. 2. In 1 Esd. viii. 1 ; 2 
Esd. i. 1 the same person is doubtless meant, the 
term “son” implying descendant or a near rela¬ 
tive. 


SARAMEL (sar'a-mel), 1 Macc. xiv. 28, a 
place unknown. Some believe it an honorary ap¬ 
pellation of Simon the high-priest. 

SARAPH (sa'raf), a descendant of Judah, 
one of those who are said to have had dominion 
in Moab, 1 Chr. iv. 22. 

SARA VIA (sa-ra'vya), HADRIAN, was 
born in 1531, at Artoh, in France. He rose to 
be professor of divinity at Leyden ; and having 
occupied the chair in that place from 1582 until 
1587, he went to England. He taught at Jersey 
and at Gloucester, and in 1591 he was made a 
prebendary at Gloucester. Four years afterward 
a similar position was given him at Canterbury, 
and in 1601 he was honored with a stall in West¬ 
minster. He died in 1613, and was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. His works were greatly 
valued in his own day, and even yet new editions 
of some of them are called for. His treatise on 


Church government appeared in the French lan¬ 
guage, and it was translated into English. In 
1840 and in 1855 editions of his work on the de¬ 
grees in the Christian ministry were issued. He 
was one of those continental divines who, like 
Erasmus and others, were greatly esteemed in 
England in the period of the Reformation. 

SARCHEDONUS (sar-ke-do'nus), Tob. i. 
21, identical with Esar-haddon. 

SARCOPHAGUS (sar-kof'a-gus). This 
word is derived from two Greek terms, sarx, 
“flesh,” and phago, “I consume,” and it is used to 
designate a stone receptacle—a large coffin for a 
dead body. The name originates in the use of 
the lapis Assius —t. e., “ the stone of Assos,” in Asia 
Minor—which was said to have been anciently 
prepared for this purpose on account of its sup¬ 
posed property of corroding dead bodies so as to 
consume them entirely in forty days, which, to¬ 
gether with other incredible qualities, is ascribed 
to it by Theophrastus and Pliny. One of the most 
celebrated specimens of this object of art is the 


great sarcophagus taken by the British in Egypt, 
in 1801, and now preserved in the British Museum 
(see engraving, page 82). 

SARDANAPALUS (sar-da-na-pa'lus). See 
Assyria, especially page 221. 

SARDEUS (sar-de'us), 1 Esd. ix. 28, a strange 
corruption of Aziza, Ezra x. 27. 

SARDINE, Rev. ix. 3. See Sardius. 

SAPtDIS (sar'dis), an ancient city, the capital 
of Lydia, where Croesus reigned, seated on the 
river Pactolus, by the side of Mount Tmolus, in a 
fruitful plain. It was destroyed by an earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, but was rebuilt by the em¬ 
peror’s assistance. To the church there one of the 
apocalyptic epistles was addressed, Rev. i. 11 ; iii. 
1-6, in which earnest reproof was conveyed for its 
declining state. 



SARDITES (sard'ites), a family of Zebulun 
descended from Sercd, Num. xxvi. 26. 

SARDIUS (sar'de-us), or SARDINE (sar'- 
dine), a precious stone, several times referred to in 
Scripture. It is sometimes called by profane 
writers sard or sardel. It is an agate, of one 
color, a clear bright red, and in modern times is 
best known by the name of carnelian or cornelian. 
The sardius is the first stone named in our ver¬ 
sion, Ex. xxxix. 10, as adorning the sacerdotal 
breastplate of Aaron ; and though the ruby is.sug¬ 
gested in the margin,- yet probably the text is cor¬ 
rect, not only on account of the difficulty of procur¬ 
ing a hyaline gem like the ruby of the size required, 
but on account also of the adaptability of the sar¬ 
dius for engraving. It is represented as forming 
the sixth foundation of the wall of the New Jeru¬ 
salem, Rev. xxi. 20; and the form of Him who sat 
upon the throne in heaven is said to have been 
“ like unto a jasper and a sardine stone,” Rev. iv. 3. 

SARDONYX (sar'donix), Rev. xxi. 20, a 
variety of the onyx, in which the opaque white 
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alternates with translucent rich deep orange 
brown. See Onyx. 

SAREA (sar'e-a), 2 Esd.xiv. 24, ascribe whom 
it was said Esdras was to take. 

SAREPTA (sa-rep'ta), Lukeiv. 36, the Greek 
form of Zarephath. 


mirable preacher and a most laborious, faithful 
man. In 1833, while in the pulpit, he was seized 
with apoplexy, and he expired almost immediately. 

SARGON (sar'gon), king of Assyria. See 
Assyria; Mkrodach-Baladan. 

SARUD (sa'rid), a place on the border of 
Zebulun, Josh. xix. 10-12. 


SARGENT (sar'jent), JOHN, who became a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, has been 
well known in the religious world as the author 
of the life of Henry Martyn. He was the son of 
John Sargent, M.P:, who was distinguished for 
his poetical powers. The son became rector of 
Graffham in 1805, and of Woolavington in 1813. 
He published an admirable life of the Rev. J. T. 
Thomason, M.A., in 1S33, and after a life of great 
zeal and much usefulness he died in 1836, aged 
fifty-two years. 

SARGENT, LUCIUS MANLIUS, was born 
in 1786, at Boston, Massachusetts. He entered 
Harvard in 1804, and after his college course he 
began the study of the law. He died at Roxbury 
in June, 1867, having written a vast number of 
miscellaneous works, some being classical and of 


SARISBURY (sar'is-ber-re), JOHN OF, an 
English ecclesiastic, born at Rochester in 1110, 
was the favorite of Henry II. and of Thomas il 
Becket, and for some time was the English resident 
ambassador at the court of Rome. He was sub¬ 
sequently the friend and faithful companion of 
Becket, and was with him when he was assassin¬ 
ated at Canterbury. He then went to France, and 
in 1179 was appointed bishop of Chartres, but died 
soon after. He was a man of great genius and 
extensive learning. Besides his letters, he wrote 
a life of Becket, and a treatise on logic and phil¬ 
osophy, much commended by Du Pin as well as 
by Lipsius. 

SARJEANT (sar'jent), JOHN, a secular 
priest, whose real name was SMITH, was born 
in Lincolnshire, in 1621, 
and educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He 
became secretary to Mor¬ 
ton, bishop of Durham, 
but subsequently went to 
Lisbon, and while residing 
at the English college in 
that city changed his re¬ 
ligion. He returned to 
England in 1652, and 
wrote some tracts in favor 
of the new doctrines which 
he had embraced, and 
which were especially di¬ 
rected against Tillotson, 
Bran hall, Pierce and Ham¬ 
mond. He died about the 
year 1670. 



much value, and others being of great importance I 

in the temperance reformation and in the social SARON (sa'ron), Acts ix. 35, the New Testa- 
progress of the country. He also took part in the ment form of Sharon, 
discussion of the slavery question, and his mental 

vigor and fine education appear in all his writings. SAROTHIE (sa-ro'th’e), 1 Esd. v. 34, a name 

in the list of the Jews who returned home. 


SARGENT, THOMAS FRAZER, M. D., was 
born in Frederick county, Maryland, in the year 
1776. In his eighteenth year he was brought to 
see the importance of religion, and he united in 
membership with the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Shortly afterward he was induced to try his gifts 
in exhorting, and in 1794, at the request of the 
presiding elder of his district, he traveled the 
Talbot and Kent circuits. He was then transfer¬ 
red to the Philadelphia Conference, and was ap¬ 
pointed to the Chester and Lancaster circuits. 
He was ordained deacon by Bishop Asbury, in 
1796, and he went back to the Baltimore Confer¬ 
ence. In 1799 he was ordained elder by Asbury, 
and transferred to the New York Conference, and 
stationed in New York. Thence he passed to 
Boston, to New York again and to Philadelphia. 
From 1824 until 1832 he was a supernumerary in 
that conference, and was next transferred to Ohio. 
He began the study of medicine in 1803 in Phila¬ 
delphia, and he made great progress in that sci¬ 
ence. His services in all the places where he 
labored were greatly esteemed. He was an ad- 


SARPI (sar'pe), PIETRO, better known by 
his monastic name of FRA PAOLO, or FATHER 
PAUL, the illustrious historian of the Council of 
Trent, was born at Venice, in 1552. About 1572 
he became a monk of the Servite order, was for a 
short time professor of theology at Mantua, was 
consulted at Milan by the archbishop San Carlo 
Borromeo, and in 1585 was proctor-general of his 
ordfer. This drew him for a time from his cell, 
and brought him, by the various missions entrusted 
to him, into relation with some of the distinguished 
men of the time. In 1597 he was at Rome. He 
allowed himself to speak freely and severely of 
the corruptions of the papal court, and was never 
forgiven or forgotten. During the pontificate of 
Paul V. Venice was threatened with an interdict 
for defying the claim of papal supremacy over 
secular governments, and Fra Paolo was employed 
by the republic to plead their cause. This he did 
boldly*and successfully, and in recognition of his 
services he was named consulting theologian of 
the republic, and afterward councilor of the tri¬ 


bunal of the Ten. Plots were formed by his ad¬ 
versaries to assassinate him, and in one instance 
he received a friendly warning from Cardinal Bel- 
larmin. In October, 1607, Sarpi was actually at¬ 
tacked by a party of ruffians, and received many 
wounds from their weapons; but he recovered. 
From that time he seldom quitted his monastery, 
but worked there indefatigably with his pen. He 
was chiefly occupied with the composition of his 
noble, learned, honest and religious “ History of 
the Council of Trent.” Fra Paolo died at Venice 
after a long illness, January 14, 1623. The am¬ 
bassadors of the republic were charged to announce 
his death to all the powers of Europe, and a marble 
monument was erected to him. 

SARSECHIM (sar'se-kim), a Babylonian 
prince, Jer. xxxix. 3. 

SARSON (sar'son), LAURENCE, who lived 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, rose to 
be a Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. In 
his first work, which was published in quarto in 
1643, he discussed the question of the lawfulness 
of adoring any being but God. In 1645 he issued 
a learned tractate on 1 Tim. i. 15 and the follow¬ 
ing verses; and in 1650 his work on the “Unity 
and the Nullity of the Roman Worship” appeared. 
He was a close reasoner, and his theology was of 
the type which then prevailed at Cambridge. 

SARUCH (sa'ruk), Luke iii. 35, the same 
as Serug. 

SARUM (sa'rum). This is the name of a 
place of great antiquity in Wiltshire, England. 
During the Roman sway in Britain it was called 
Sorbiodunum. It is situated about a mile and a 
half north of Salisbury. It was the residence of 
the West Saxon kings until the heptarchy was 
merged into one kingdom under Egbert. Sarum 
was the episcopal seat of the diocese from A. I). 
1056 until the splendid cathedral w r as erected at 
Salisbury. The new edifice was commenced in 
1220, consecrated in 1225, and in that year the 
bodies of three deceased bishops were removed 
from “Old Sarum” to the more magnificent edi¬ 
fice. In 1834 the foundations of the cathedral at 
Sarum were uncovered, and the building appears 
to have been two hundred and seventy feet long, 
and the transept extended one hundred and fifty 
feet. The bishops of Salisbury still sign their 
names officially as being bishops of Sarum ; thus 
Gilbert Burnet’s signature was “Gilbert Sarum.” 
Among the old “rotten boroughs” of England 
Sarum held a prominent place. It was disfran¬ 
chised by the Reform Act, and all its importance 
is in connection with its ancient history. 

SARUM USE, the form of service adopted 
and established at Salisbury. It was based on 
the Anglo-Saxon and Norman customs, particu¬ 
larly that of Rouen, and put forth by St. Osmund, 
A. D. 1087, as a means of reducing the different 
customs in his diocese to something like uniform 
order. It was gradually adopted by other dioceses, 
and Hereford and York based their missals on it. 
The first appearance of it in Scotland was under 
Herbert, bishop of Glasgow, A. D. 1147-1164, and 
his example was followed by the dioceses of Mur¬ 
ray and Dunkeld in A.D. 1242-1249. It also 
prevailed in the English pale in Ireland. 

SATAN (sa'tan). This word properly signi¬ 
fies an adversary, and it is used in that sense in 
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Num. xxii. 22 of the angel who stood in Balaam’s 
way to intercept him; it is also used of political 
adversaries in 1 Sam. xxix. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 22; 1 
Ki. v. 4. Doubtless, in Ps. cix. 6 the word “Satan ” 
should be rendered “an adversary,” as it has no 
article before it, and 
this change makes the 
verse harmonize with 
the rest of the psalm. 

So also in 1 Chr. xxi. 

1 the wiser translation 
would have been “an 
adversary,” as there is 
no article, and thus the 
supposed inconsistency 
between this verse and 

2 Sam. xxiv. 1 is more 
easily solved. There 
still remain the pas¬ 
sages in the first and 
second chapters of Job, 
and in the third of 
Zcchariah, in which 
the article is prefixed, 
and which evidently 
apply not to an earthly 
hut to a spiritual op¬ 
ponent of the people of 
God and of his pur¬ 
poses. From these 
glimpses of the unseen 
world we gather that 
“ the old serpent,” not 
contented with mar¬ 
ring God’s fair work, 
was setting himself 
against the future res¬ 
toration of man ; and 
when we come on to 
the New Testament, we 
are more clearly taught 
that he was a sinner 
from the beginning, 1 
John iii. 8; that he was 
condemned for pride, 1 
Tit. iii. 6; that he is 
at the head of all the 
powers of darkness and 
ignorance; that he is 
the god of this age, 
deceiving the world 
and working in the 
children of disobedi¬ 
ence, Rev. xii. 9; 1 
John v. 19. He sows 
tares among the wheat, 
and is the enemy and 
accuser of the Church, 

1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xii. 

5; he is the author of 
persecution and tribu¬ 
lation, Rev. ii. 10, and 
works evil on the bod¬ 
ies of men, Luke xiii. 

16;lCor. v. 5. Heat- 
tacks with cunning 
snares and with fiery 

darts, Eph. vi. 11; 2 Cor. ii. 11; and he suggests 
evil thoughts, John xiii. 2; Acts v. 3. His power 
over man extends to death, Heb. ii. 14, but beyond 
that he appears to be utterly powerless; he can nei¬ 
ther injure the servants of God any more, nor is 
he represented as the agent of the miseries of the 
wicked. He is overcome by Christ, Luke x. 18; 
Heb. ii. 14; 1 John iii. 8, and by the Christian, 


7; Rev. xii. 11. His end is to share the eternal 
punishment of those whom he has seduced. 

SATANIANS (sa-ta'ne-anz), a branch of the 


Rev. W. T. Although the facts connected with 
the birth and early life of this Indian minister are 
not accessible in this country, still it is a matter 
of great interest to the Christian reader to know 


Samuel, anointing Saul as Fikst King of Lskael.—S eo Saul, and David. 


Messalians, who appeared about the year 390. It 
is said, among other things, that they believed the 
devil to be extremely powerful, and that it was 
much wiser to respect and adore than to curse 
him. 

SATHRABUZANES (sa-thra-bu'za-nes), 1 
Esd. vi^3, the same as Shethar-boznai, Ezra v. 3, 6. 


that when the gospel is brought to the minds of 
Hindoos it produces an awakening and elevating 
effect as well as in Western lands. The subject of 
this notice has distinguished himself by a work in 
Christian literature which was published at Ma¬ 
dras in 1864, tinder the title “A Brief History of 
the Church of Christ,” indicating a tendency to 
historical research in the author’s mind. 
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Carthage, to be examined before Amelinus, the 
proconsul of that quarter of the globe. On bis 
examination Saturninus vindicated the Christian 
religion with great eloquence. The proconsul, 
enraged at bis arguments, which be could not con¬ 
fute, ordered him to cease from speaking and to 
be put to a variety of tortures. After these he 
was remanded to prison, where be died from star¬ 
vation, about A. D. 305. His children met the 
same fate. 

SATYR (sat'ir). The Hebrew word so ren¬ 
dered, Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14, means he-goat, and 


giving countenance to popular superstition or con¬ 
firming the notion that demons inhabited the 
ruined cities. It seems better, therefore, to trans¬ 
late literally, “wild goats.” 

Satyrs. —In classical mythology the satyrs 
were divinities, or rather supernatural person¬ 
ages, represented with the heads, arms and bodies 
of men and the lower part of goats. They were 
under the peculiar government of the god Bac¬ 
chus. Some antiquarians have imagined that the 
notion of satyrs arose from the introduction of 
ourang-outangs by the real Bacchus on his re¬ 
turn from his conquest of India, and derive the 


SAUL (sawl), the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and the first king of Israel. 

The place of Saul’s birth and earliest home is 
not distinctly marked in the history. Probably it 
was Zelah, where was “the sepulchre of Kish his 
father,” 2 Sam. xxi. 14. His residence was after¬ 
ward fixed at Gibeah, “the Hill,” a position which 
may still be identified. 

He first appears in the Bible narrative as a 
young man of unusual stature and of prepossess¬ 
ing appearance. His father’s asses had gone 
astray, and he, with a trusty servant, went forth 
to seek them. The route taken by Saul is stated 
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SATURNIANS (sa-tur'ne-anz), a Gnostic 
sect which arose about the year 115. They de¬ 
rived their name from Saturnius of Antioch, one 
of the principal Gnostic chiefs. 

SATURNINUS (sa-tur-ne'nus), a Christian 
martyr under Diocletian, was a priest of Albitina, 
in Africa, who, having been informed against for 
officiating in his clerical capacity, was appre¬ 
hended, with four of his children, and sent to 


according to rabbinical tradition must be taken 
here to represent the wood-demons, said popularly 
to resemble goats, which haunt desolate places. 
The same word is rendered “devils” in Lev. xvii. 
7; 2 Chr. xi. 15, the objects of idolatrous worship. 
But there the images of such false deities are 
meant, which were literally fashioned in the shape 
of brute animals; so that a better word than 
“devils” might have been found in our version. 
And we can scarcely imagine the prophet Isaiah 


name from the Hebrew sahurim —i.c., “hairy men.” 
In the same way we may, perhaps, account for St 
Augustine’s story of a satyr having been seen and 
caught in his own time in the deserts of Africa. 
In Grecian dramatic literature, the name Satyr is 
applied to a theatrical piece in which the chorus 
consisted of satyrs of a serai-burlesque character— 
to judge of it by the only specimen left to us, the 
“Cyclops” of Euripides. In zoology, the ourang- 
outang is sometimes called satyr. 
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stage by stage, though its course cannot be easily 
traced so as to identify each spot. The search 
proved fruitless. Saul, to relieve his father’s 
solicitude, resolved to return home. His servant 
proposed that they should first consult “ the seer ” 
who resided in the neighborhood, obviating Saul’s 
objection by himself 
producing a quarter 
of a shekel for the 
present which they 
supposed would be 
needful. Already had 
Samuel been prepared 
by divine revelation 
to receive Saul’s visit. 

It was the first meet¬ 
ing of these remark¬ 
able personages, and 
proved singularly 
eventful to both of 
them. Samuel treated 
Saul on this occasion 
with marked distinc¬ 
tion. He lodged him 
honorably for the 
night, and on parting 
with him on the mor¬ 
row privately anoint¬ 
ed him to be king over 
Israel, giving him 
certain “ signs,” 1 
Sam. x. 2-7, as tokens 
of a divine commis¬ 
sion to anoint on the 
part of Samuel, and 
of a divine call to the 
kingdom on the part 
ofSaul. This private 
designation of Saul to 
the kingship was fol¬ 
lowed by a public 
election to the office. 

Chosen by lot at Miz- 
peh, under the super¬ 
intendence of Samuel, 
he was recognized as 
king by the acclama¬ 
tions of the assembled 
tribes of the people. 

After Saul’s ap¬ 
pointment to the king¬ 
dom he appears to 
have returned to his 
home amongst his 
own tribe and to have 
busied himself in in¬ 
dustrial pursuits, 
without any signs of 
state or royalty. We 
next hear of him at 
Gibeah ploughing 
with his oxen, when 
his attention was at¬ 
tracted to an alarm¬ 
ing message, and his 
indignation aroused 
thereby. A sudden 

calamity had happened in a district of the country 
beyond the Jordan; Nahash the Ammonite had 
come upon Jabesh-gilead and reduced its inhabit¬ 
ants to the necessity of making a treaty with him 
based on disgraceful and disastrous conditions, un¬ 
less speedy help could be afforded by the tribes of 
Israel, 1 Sam. xi. 

On this occasion Saul displays remarkable vigor 


and promptitude. The fierceness of his tribe and 
his own ability and boldness suddenly flash out. 
Success follows the execution of his plans. Great 
enthusiasm is awakened in his favor. The king¬ 
dom is solemnly renewed at Gilgal, and now Saul 
appears to have assumed royal functions and to 


invade Israel with a formidable army. To such 
extremities was Saul reduced by the desertion of 
his army, by the want of arms and by the over¬ 
whelming forces of the Philistines that he rashly 
committed himself to a line of conduct which led 
to his downfall. Then occurred the first open 


Saul attempts David’s Life.—S eo Saul, and David. 


have surrounded himself with royal state. When 
he had reigned two years over Israel, we find him 
with a standing army of three thousand men, two 
under his own command at Miclimash and one 
under Jonathan at Gibeah. Soon after this time 
Israel was reduced to great straits. Jonathan had 
already attacked a garrison of the Philistines at 
Gcbq^md had thereby provoked that people to 


breach between him and Samuel. He had pub¬ 
licly taken upon himself the entire direction of 
national affairs without waiting to consult the 
prophet, or to learn in the appointed way what 
might be the will of the God of Israel. He com¬ 
mitted a willful violation of the conditions on 
which the monarchy was founded and on which 
lie had been appointed king. His forfeiture of the 

















































































































































































































































Saul’s Pursuit of David.—S eo Saul, and David. 


Amalek. This was the time of Saul’s greatest 
prosperity. It would appear also that his rejec¬ 
tion from the kingdom was not yet finally settled. 
Me was put upon* another probation. Precise 
directions were given to him by Samuel to under¬ 
take an expedition against Amalek. Again he 
failed in obedience to divine authority, and again 
he was brought into conflict with the prophet. 
This occasioned the final rupture between these 
two remarkable men, and decided the fate of Saul’s 
reign and dynasty. The history of Saul for the 
next periods of his life is the narration of his mal¬ 
ady, of his failing fortunes, of the rapid deterior- 


seems to have been susceptible and impressible to 
a high degree. The intelligence of the calamity 
at Jabesh-gilead inflamed him with sudden and 
fierce warlike energy. David’s appeal to his sense 
of justice and honor melted him to tenderness and 
to tears. On such a temperament his unlooked-for 
elevation to the throne and his hopeless forfeiture 
of it must have wrought most deeply—“A spirit 
of sadness from the Lord ” (a deep, dejecting sense 
of God’s departure), instead of the “Spirit of the 
Lord” (a consciousness of divine help), came upon 
him, and grew into moody melancholy. Then 
there sprung up evil surmises, unjust suspicions, 


ousy and rage were directed. When the Philis¬ 
tines were gathered in battle array at Shochoh, a 
champion stepped forth and challenged the hosts 
of Israel to send a warrior to meet him in single 
combat. David, the son of Jesse, already secretly 
anointed to the kingship, goes out to meet the 
Philistine, and returns victorious. Henceforth 
Saul looks on David as a rival to be dreaded, 
and if possible destroyed. In his conduct to¬ 
ward David some of the worst features of Saul’s 
character are displayed in the most unhappy 
period of his life. We need not pursue the pain¬ 
ful details—his unworthy devices to destroy Da- 


SAUL 


throne was therefore declared to him by Samuel. 
But Saul pursued his own course. The battle of 
Michmash followed soon after. Begun by a bold 
attack made by Jonathan and his armor-bearer on 
the Philistine intrenchments, it ended in a great 
victory. The tide now flowed in favor of the Is¬ 
raelites, for after this battle “Saul secured the 
kingdom over Israel,” and not only so, but he 
seems also to have extended the boundaries of his 
power by attacking the neighboring tribes of Moab, 
Bene-Ammon, Edom, Zobah, the Philistines and 
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ation of his character, of gathering clouds and 
darkness closing upon him, of his sad downfall 
and pitiable end. Many of the details have al¬ 
ready been related (see David and Samuel), and 
it is not needful to repeat them here. 

Of the nature of Saul’s malady much might be 
said. So far as it was natural, it seems to have been 
partly physical and partly moral. The tribe of 
Benjamin appears to have been singularly irasci¬ 
ble, fierce and energetic, and Saul partook largely 
in the characteristics of his tribe. His temper 


SAUL 

easily-excited fears, bitter hatred, unrelenting ven¬ 
geance, and, above all, the torturing reflection that 
he had lost the kingdom, disinherited his sons and 
incurred the anger of God by his own perversity 
and passion. So melancholy grew into remorse 
and remorse deepened into occasional madness, 
and yet not Buch madness as could be distin¬ 
guished from ungoverned passion and unre¬ 
strained outbursts of insubordination, hatred and 
revenge. And there was serious ground of alarm. 
A formidable rival appeared, on whom his jeal¬ 
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vid, the horrid cruelty of his conduct to Abime- 
lecli and the priests of Nob, his pursuit of David, 
whom he hunted as a partridge on the mountains 
until he escaped and found refuge amongst the 
Philistines; they all show the sad declension of 
Saul from the promise of his early days and the 
inveterateness and malignity of the evil spirit 
which had come upon him. The end is now ap¬ 
proaching. Once more the Philistines break out 
and spread over the territory of Israel. In the 
plain of Esdraelon, so famed as the field of many 
battles, they assembled their forces, their chariots 
and horses. They pitched their tents on the slope 
of Little Hermon, and the Israelites on Mount 
Gil boa. Before the battle Saul turned once more, 
in his anxiety for counsel and help, 
to the priests of God; but he inquired 
in vain. His willful spirit was still 
unsubdued. If God will not answer 
him, “a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit” shall. He will seek an in¬ 
terview with Samuel, who shall be 
summoned from the unseen world to 
meet him. The preternatural ap¬ 
pearance of Samuel in the house of 
the witch of Endor has been the 
subject of very much discussion ; but 
it certainly seems to be consistent 
with the character of the narrative 
to regard it as a simple statement of 
fact. Saul went to consult the woman. 

Before she had begun her incanta¬ 
tions Samuel appeared. Unexpected 
reality set aside her pretences. Her 
enchantments were forgotten in the 
unlooked-for apparition. Terrified 
by the presence of a power which 
she thought not of, she recognized 
at once both Samuel and Saul. Sam¬ 
uel delivered to Saul the last re¬ 
buke; he uttered his last predic¬ 
tion to the king whom he had anoint¬ 
ed : “Why hast thou disquieted me 
to bring me up? To-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me.” . 

Nothing now remained but the last 
conflict. It ended disastrously for 
Saul and for his house. Three of his 
sons were slain; Saul himself was 
wounded, partly with self-inflicted 
strokes; perhaps the final blow was 
given by the Amalekite who stripped 
him of his royal crown and bracelet 
and hastened to inform David in hope 
of a reward. When the Philistines 
returned to the battle-field they found 
the body of the king; they hung his 
stripped and decapitated corpse on the walls of 
Bethshan, together with those of his sons, whence 
the men of Jabesh-gilead removed them to Jabesh. 
There they were burned and buried, and finally 
they were deposited by David in the family burial- 
place in Zelah. The length of Saul’s reign was 
forty years, B. C. 1095-1055, according to the state¬ 
ment of Paul in the New Testament, Acts xiii. 21. 

SAUL OF TARSUS. See Paul. 

SAUNDERS (sawn'derz), EPHRAEM DOD, 
D.D., was born in Morristown, New Jersey, and 
educated at Princeton. He studied theology in 
the seminary in that place ; and when licensed to 
preach the gospel, he went to Virginia, where he 
labored with great zeal and much success in the 
formation of churches in desolate districts. His 
185 


known scholarship induced his friends to encour¬ 
age him in opening an academy in Petersburg, 
Virginia, which he conducted for some time with 
great success. In 1848 he visited Europe, travel¬ 
ing very extensively through England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France and other countries on the Conti¬ 
nent, and on his return to his native land he set¬ 
tled at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, where he engaged 
in laboring in the formation of a new church and 
congregation. He next settled in Philadelphia, 
where he established a flourishing academy, de¬ 
voting himself with great diligence to preaching 
the gospel as opportunity was presented. He was 
characterized by great geniality of character, an 
earnest desire to do good, and his aim ever was 


Church Langton, in Leicestershire, and afterward 
the rectory of Allhallows, in Bread street, London. 
When Mary came to the throne, the fervent, faith¬ 
ful and successful labors of Saunders could not pass 
unnoticed. Accordingly, he was apprehended, and 
after a series of imprisonments and trials before 
Gardiner and Bonner, in which he nobly defended 
himself and the cause for which he suffered, was 
condemned to be burnt. On the 8th of February, 
1555, he was led to the place of execution. Hav¬ 
ing come within sight of it, a proposal was made 
to him by the officer, to which he replied, “ I hold 
no heresies, but the doctrine of God, the blessed 
gospel of Christ; it is that I hold, it is that I be¬ 
lieve, it is that I have taught and it is that I will 
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the extension of the Redeemer’s cause. He was 
greatly cheered by witnessing the growth of a vig¬ 
orous church adjoining his seminary grounds, for 
the welfare of which he toiled with earnestness. 
Attached as he was to his own denomination, he 
was well known for catholicity of feeling and his 
love for all good men. He died suddenly in 1872, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His publica¬ 
tions were in biography and matters pertaining to 
the theological questions of the day. 

SAUNDERS, LAWRENCE, an English 
divine aud martyr under Queen Mary, was edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge. In the reign of Edward VI. 
he received orders and was made lecturer of Foth- 
eringay. He was next made leader in the cathe¬ 
dral of Lichfield, where he was very successful in 
winning souls to God. He was thence removed to 
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never revoke.” When he came to the place, he 
fell to the ground and prayed ; he then arose, and 
embracing the stake to which he was chained, 
kissed it, saying, “ Welcome the cross of Christ, 
welcome everlasting life.” He endured his tor¬ 
ments with the utmost fortitude and patience. 

SAURIN (so-rang'), JACQUES, the “ Prot¬ 
estant Chrysostom,” as he was popularly called, 
and one of the most illustrious preachers of his 
day, was horn at Nismes, in 1677. He was edu¬ 
cated at Geneva, whither his parents had fled after 
tin* revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His studies, 
however, he for a while abandoned to serve under 
the duke of Savoy against Louis XIV. In 1700 
lie was ordained, having already gained great rep¬ 
utation for his eloquence. He became immedi¬ 
ately the pastor of a French congregation in Lon- 
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don, which lie left for The Hague in 1/05, where 
for the rest of his life he ministered to his Prot¬ 
estant fellow-countrymen. Possessed of a clear 
logical faculty and great powers of graphic de¬ 
scription, Saurin occupies deservedly a foremost 
place amongst the great orators of France. He 
died in 1730. 

SAVAGE (sav'ej), ARCHBISHOP, pre¬ 
sided over the see of York, and he presents an il¬ 
lustration of the characteristics which were often 
displayed among the dignified clergy of his age. 
He had held the bishoprics of Rochester and Lon¬ 
don, from the latter of which he was translated to 
York. The wealth of the see enabled him to 
gratify his tastes; and instead of residing at York 
and attending to the duties of the see, he pre¬ 
ferred to occupy the palaces of Cawood and 
Scrooby, which lie elaborately adorned at vast 
cost. At these rural seats he was enabled to 
enjoy the diversion of hunting—“a sport,” says 
Drake, “he was too passionately fond of to mind 
the business of his see.” Cardinal Wolsey suc- 
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ceeded Savage in the see, yet he never once 1 
visited York, although he lived at Cawood a 
whole summer and part of a winter, as Drake 
observes, in “ a reasonable good sort.” 

Savage died at Cawood Castle in 1507, and his 
chaplain, Thomas Dalby, archdeacon of Rich¬ 
mond, erected a splendid altar tomb to his mem¬ 
ory in the north aisle of the choir of York 
minster. In 1813 it was repaired by the dean 
and chapter, and it is a fine specimen of medi- 
leval art. 

SAVAGE, HENRY, D.D., was bom in 1004, 
in Worcestershire. He entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1621, where he became a Fellow in 
1628. He was elected master of his college in 
1650, and five years afterward he was made a 
prebendary of Gloucester and rector of Blaydon. 
The work by which he is best known is a “ Com¬ 
mentary on the Foundation, Founders and Affairs 
of Balliol College,” which he published under the 
quaint title “Balliol Fergus.” He wrote on in¬ 
fant baptism, on Church reform and other subjects. 
He is charged with glaring mistakes and errors in 
his work on Balliol. He died in 1672. 


SAVAGE, JOHN A., D.D., who greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself as president of Carroll Col¬ 
lege, in Wisconsin, was born in the year 1800. 
For upward of twenty-three years he discharged 
the duties of the pastorate in the Presbyterian 
church in Ogdensburg, New York, whence he 
was removed to the growing State of Wisconsin, 
in expectation that his zeal, his prudence and his 
intelligence would advance the cause of education 
in a rising community. In this respect the con¬ 
fidence of his friends was fully justified. He 
died at Waukesha on December 13, 1864. 

SAVARAN (sav'a-ran), 1 Macc. vi. 43, an 
appellation given to Eleazarof the Maccaboean fam¬ 
ily, perhaps corrupted from Avaran, 1 Macc. ii. 5. 

SAVARY (sa-va-re'), NICOLAS, a French 
traveler and writer of merit, born at Vitre, in 
Brittany, educated at Rennes, and in 1776 jour¬ 
neyed to Egypt, where he resided three years, 
attentively studying the manners and habits of 
he inhabitants as well as the antiquities of the 
country. On his return voyage he visited the 
islands of the Archipelago. In 1780 he pub¬ 
lished a translation of the Koran, and subse¬ 
quently his “ Letters on Egypt,” a popular 
work, which was translated into English, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch and Swedish, and was prized in 
all. He also published “ Letters on Greece.” 
He was a man of good talents and refined taste, 
and possessed a warm imagination. He died at 
Paris in 1788. 

SAVERY (sa'ver-e), WILLIAM, a distin¬ 
guished preacher in the Society of Friends, was 
I the author of several volumes of sermons which 
' have been much esteemed. His publications 
ji began to appear at the close of the last century, 
^ and for more than thirty years they appeared 
^ with due regularity. His “Journal and Life,” 

T in one volume, are in the Friends’ Library in 
Philadelphia, under date of 1837. 

SAVIAS (sa-vi'as), 1 Esd. viii. 2, Uzzi, 
one in the line of high-priests, Ezra vii. 4. 

S A VILE (sav'il), BOURCHIER WREY, 
who became curate of Tattingstone and chap¬ 
lain to Earl Fortescue, began his literary career 
in 1853 by publishing a work on apostasy. Next, 
in 1858, followed his “ First and Second Advent of 
Christ;” to which succeeded a “ Letter to the Rev. 
J. C. Ryle on Baptism.” He then directed his 
attention to church rates, which in 1859 were 
before Parliament; and in 1861 he issued “Lyra 
Sacra; a Collection of Hymns, Ancient and Mod¬ 
ern.” A work of more importance, and involving 
antiquarian research, engaged him for some time, 
and in the same year he gave it to the public 
under the title “ Introduction of Christianity into 
Britain.” To this he added, in the following year, 
“Revelation and Science in respect to Bunsen’s 
Biblical Researches, the Evidence of Christian¬ 
ity,” etc. In 1863 he replied to the attack of 
Bishop Colenso on the veracity of the Pentateuch, 
and in the same year he published “Man, or the 
Old and New Philosophy;” thus showing a great 
fertility of mind and remarkable diligence and 
industry. 

S A VILE, SIR HENRY, a learned Eng¬ 
lishman, born at Bradley, near Halifax, York¬ 
shire, November 30, 1549, and educated at Mer¬ 
ton College, Oxford, of which he became Fel¬ 


low, early distinguished himself as an excellent 
scholar, and after traveling on the Continent was 
appointed tutor of the Greek language to Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1585 he was appointed warden of 
Merton, over which society he presided with great 
dignity for thirty-six years, and in 1596 was ad¬ 
vanced to the office of provost of Eton College. 
He was ns great a favorite with James as he had 
been with Elizabeth, but declined all offers of 
promotion either in Church or State, resting satis¬ 
fied with the honor of knighthood conferred upon 
him in 1604. After the loss of his son he devoted 
all his property and his time to the encouragement 
of learning, and with commendable munificence, 
in 1619, founded two professorships at Oxford, one 
of astronomy and the other of geometry, besides 
bestowing various sums of money, as well as lands, 
upon the university for the purpose of promoting 
improvements therein. He also presented some 
valuable books to the Bodleian Library. This 
amiable man died at Eton College, February 
19, 1621-2. His character has been deservedly 
applauded by his learned contemporaries, who 
held that he was one of the most learned men of 
any age or nation. He published many classical 
works, but one of his greatest efforts was an edition 
of Chrysostom in eight folio volumes, which cost 
him forty thousand dollars. He also published 
Bradwardin’s De Causa Dei and Lectures on the 
Geometry of Euclid. 

SAVIOUR. See Atonement, and Jesus 
Christ. 

SAVIOUR, ORDER OF SAINT, a relig¬ 
ious order of the Roman Church, founded by St. 
Bridget, about the year 1345, and so called from 
its being pretended that our Saviour himself de¬ 
clared its constitution and rules to the foundress. 

SAVONAROLA (sa-vo-na-ro'lah), FRA 
GIROLAMO, the celebrated Christian reformer in 
the Church of Rome, was born at Ferrara, in 1452. 
His mother, a pious woman, encouraged in him 
from boyhood the religious bent of his mind ; and 
having applied himself to the study of theology, 
chiefly on the works of Thomas Aquinas, he en¬ 
tered, when not very young, through his admira¬ 
tion of the great schoolman, the Dominican order, 
and in 1488 he was made prior of the convent of 
San Marco, in Florence. The manners of the 
Florentines were growing more and more corrupt 
under the influence of heathen philosophy and 
Medicean policy. Savonarola attempted to stem 
the progress of unbelief and to save the freedom 
of the commonwealth by his preaching. In his 
sermons to the Florentine people he exalted with 
fervid eloquence the purity of primitive Christian¬ 
ity, contrasting it with the rotten condition of the 
Church in his age. The popular party having 
finally got the upper hand, Savonarola became one 
of the leaders of the republic even in political 
matters. He reformed the state, and endeavored 
to restore republican freedom through religious 
austerity and civic virtue, applying at the same 
time his views of moral reform to public educa¬ 
tion, letters, science and art, which in his opinion 
were all blighted by paganism. Alexander VI. 
(Borgia) was then on the pontifical chair. His 
conduct and that of his children was a scandal to 
the Church. Savonarola fearlessly attacked from 
the pulpit the papal court. He was summoned to 
Rome, but refused obedience, and Alexander VI. 
excommunicated him. The Florentine govern¬ 
ment—all who were earnest and devoted in the 
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city—supported the austere monk, but a strong 
party of free-thinkers, partisans of the Medici and 
Libertines, was meanwhile forming itself against 
his influence and preaching. Adverse friars—the 
Franciscans and Augustines in particular—joined 
the reaction. A fanatical monk offered to prove 
the justice of papal excommunication by the 
ordeal of fire, challenging Savonarola to pass with 
him through a burning pile. The trial, which had 
been fixed for the 17th of April, 1498, by some 
accident or other, did not take place, to the great 
disappointment of the assembled multitude. Tu¬ 
mults broke out in the town. The convent of St. 
Mark was stormed by the enemies of the reformer, 
who was imprisoned, together with two fellow- 
monks. They were tried under judges appointed 
by the pope, and condemned to be burnt alive, 
lliey suffered with heroic constancy torture and 
death, and their ashes were thrown into the river 
Arno. The memory of Savonarola is held in rev¬ 
erence by the people of Italy even in our days. 
Ilis numerous works, moral, theological and mys¬ 
tic, as well as his sermons and poems, have of late 
formed the subject of accurate study in Germany, 
France, England and elsewhere. He died in 149s! 

SAVOY (sa-voiO CONFERENCE, a series 
of meetings held by royal commission at the resi¬ 
dence of the bishop of London, in the Savoy, in 
the year 1661, between the bishops and the non¬ 
conformist ministers, in order so to review, alter 
and reform the liturgy as to meet the feelings of 
those who had serious scruples against its use. 
The commission comprehended the archbishop of 
York, with twelve bishops on the one side and 
elevefi nonconformist ministers on the other. The 
negotiation turned out a complete failure. 

SAVOY CONFESSION OF FAITH, a 

declaration of the faith and order of the Inde¬ 
pendents, agreed upon in their meeting at the Sa¬ 
voy, in the year 1658. This was reprinted in the 
year 1729. It differs from the Westminster only 
in relation to Church government. 


SAW. This instrument was used by the He¬ 
brews for sawing both wood and stone, 1 Ki. vii. 9. 
Ancient saws have been discovered, as a double- 
handed iron one at Nimroud. Egyptian saws ap¬ 
pear to have been only single-handed, the teeth 
inclining, as is now customary in the East, toward 
the handle, and not from it, like ours. It is not 
quite clear whether David’s putting the subdued 
Ammonites under saws, 2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 
3, implied torture; the last-named place would 
certainly favor the notion that it did. Sawing 
asunder was a punishment still practiced in the 
East. According to Jewish tradition, Isaiah was 
so put to death, Heb. xi. 37. 




SAWYER (saw'yer), JOHN, D.D., was born 
at Hebron, Connecticut, in 1755, and educated at 
Dartmouth College. He served in the army, and 
was present at the surrender of General Burgoyne. 
He turned his attention to the ministry, and in 
1787 he was ordained as pastor of the Congrega¬ 
tional church of Orford, New Hampshire, from 
which he retired in 1795. For ten years, from 
1798 to 1808, he labored at Boothbay, Maine, and 
for more than forty years he served as a missionary 
in that State. Tt is recorded of him that in June, 

1857, when he was in the one hundred and second 
year of his age, he addressed a large audience for 
upward of an hour. He died at Bangor, Maine, in 

1858, in the one hundrdB and third year of his age. 


SAWYER, LEICESTER AMBROSE, was 
born at Pickney, New York, and educated at 
Hamilton College. He was ordained to the min¬ 
istry of the Presbyterian Church in 1831, and for 
some time he served as president of Central Col- 
lege, Ohio. In 1854 he became pastor of the Con¬ 
gregational church at Westmoreland, New Jersey, 
lie is well and favorably known as a writer. In 
1836 he published “Elements of Biblical Inter¬ 
pretation,” “Mental Philosophy” in 1839, and in 
1845 he issued his “Moral Philosophy.” To this 
succeeded “Organic Christianity” in 1854, and in 
1858 he published a new translation of the New 
Testament, to which, in 1S60, he added a volume 
of the Old Testament, and 
in 1862 a work entitled 
“Biblical Science Im¬ 
proved.” 

SAWYER,THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, D.D., was 
born in 1804, at Reading, 

Vermont, and educated at 
Middlebury College,where 
he graduated in 1829. 

Next year he was placed 
over a congregation of Uni- 
versalists in NewYork, and 
in 1845 he became princi¬ 
pal of the Clinton Liberal 
Institute at Oneida, New 
York. Here he also taught 
theology. He returned to 
his charge in New York in 
1S52, and shortly after¬ 
ward he engaged in a dis¬ 
cussion with a Baptist cler¬ 
gyman, the Rev. Isaac 
Westcott, and the debate 
was published in 1854 with 
the title “ Discussion of the 
Doctrine of Universal Sal¬ 
vation.” On retiring from 
New York, lie aided in es¬ 
tablishing Tufts College, 
where he assumed the du¬ 
ties of the theological 
chair in 1869. He has also 
done much in founding 
the theological school at 
Canton, New York. His 
wife, Caroline M., whose 
maiden name was'Fisher, 
has been a prolific writer 
both of poetry and prose, 
and an excellent translator 
from the German. 

GRAMMATICUS (sax'o grain- 
mat'e-kus), a celebrated writer whose origin and 
birth-place are involved in obscurity. He is gen¬ 
erally supposed to have been a native of Zealand, 
an island of Denmark, and to have flourished in 
the twelfth century. He studied theology, was em¬ 
ployed in the cathedral of Roschild, and in 1161 
went to Paris to invite some of the monks of St. 
Genevieve to come and endeavor to reform the 
morals of the Danish priests. He died about the 
year 1208, aged upward of seventy, and was buried 
in Roschild cathedral, where, three centuries sub¬ 
sequently, Lago Urne, bishop of Scalandra, placed 
an inscription on his tomb. 

SAXON ARCHITECTURE. The build¬ 
ings oM.he Anglo-Saxons were usually of wood, 


rarely of stone, until the eleventh century. The 
only dated examples of this style in England are 
about the middle of the eleventh century, as at 
Deerhurst, in Gloucestershire, with the exception 
of a few remains near the mouth of the Tyne, 
which are of an earlier and distinct character. 
The buildings which remain of this style are 
chiefly in the part of England where the Danes 
held sway, and near Lincoln and Gainsborough, 
in Northamptonshire; and in Monkwearmouth, at 
the mouth of the Wear, there are churches in this 
style. The example from Earl’s Barton, in North¬ 
amptonshire, gives a correct idea of a tower in the 
early period, and the tower at Monkwearmouth 


church is also a perfect specimen. The walls 
were usually built of rubble stone, without but¬ 
tresses, and often plastered on the outside. The 
quoins are usually of hewn stones placed alter¬ 
nately flat and on end; the walls are often orna¬ 
mented externally with flat vertical strips of stone 
projecting slightly from the surface, resembling 
wooden framing; the jambs of doorways and 
other openings are very commonly of this “ long 
and short work,” and around the arch there is 
often a projecting course, occupying the situation 
of a hood-moulding; the arches are plain, but 
sometimes rude and massive mouldings were 
added; the arches are semicircular; and this 
rude style soon gave place to the bolder, more 
majestic and grand forms of the Norman, which 
soon became exceedingly splendid. 
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SAYER (say'er), GREGORY, who was edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, became a Benedictine monk 
in 1585. His name has come down to posterity 
because of his being the author of the “Clavis 
Regia Sacerdotum Casuum Conscientiaj,” or a 
“Royal Key to Open Cases of Conscience, or a 
Theological Treasury of Morals.” It appeared 
at Antwerp in a folio volume in 1619. It is 
now very rare, and is sought after by book col¬ 
lectors. 

SC AUGER (skal'e-ger), JOSEPH JUSTUS, 
born at Agen in 1540, was the son of a celebrated 
scholar and critic. He studied at Bordeaux and 
under his father, but after the death of the latter 
he went to Paris to attend the lectures of Turne- 
bus. His impatience to improve, however, could 
not he content with the slow progress of regular 
lectures, and he applied himself to Greek without 
the assistance of an instructor, and when a perfect 
master of that language turned his attention to the 
Hebrew. He became master of thirteen different 
languages. So much learning, to which was united 
a profound knowledge of the sciences, rendered his 
name very celebrated. In 1603 he accepted the 
chair of belles-lettres at Leyden, and died there of 
dropsy January 21, 1609. Like his father, Scali- 
ger possessed great abilities, but was so much his 
superior in learning that he was deservedly called 
the most learned man of the age. He had been 
a Romanist, and was converted to Protestantism, 
and made himself very famous by a warm con¬ 
troversy with Scioppius, which see. The works 
of this extraordinary man are numerous and vari¬ 
ous, but the most celebrated and useful is his great 
work on chronology, in which he lays the founda¬ 
tion of a regular and systematic chronology, espe¬ 
cially by the invention of the Julian period, mer¬ 
iting therefor the name which he has received of 
the Father of Chronology. He also wrote The¬ 
saurus Temporum, in which he corrected some of 
the errors of his former work, besides many other 
works of more or less merit. 

SCANDAL (skan'dal), a snare, encumbrance 
or obstacle to piety. In Scripture and in eccle¬ 
siastical authors it is put for anything that a man 
finds in his way which may occasion him to trip. 
Calmet remarks that the Greek word s kandalon, or 
proskovnna or skolon , answers to the Hebrew mic- 
shol, which signifies fall, ruin, sin, what hinders 
from walking and makes one fall, which comes 
from the root cashal, to fall, to tumble, and in the 
conjugation hiphil signifies to cause to fall, to over¬ 
throw, to lay snares, etc. See Offence. 

When we read that the Jews were scandalized 
at the mean family of Christ, Matt. xiii. 57 ; Luke 
vii. 23, it implies mistake, since his family was 
truly royal; at the doctrine of the cross, Gal. v. 11, 
it implies mistake, since the resurrection had re¬ 
moved that cause of scandal; and also at the per¬ 
secutions suffered by Christians, since that was 
really their glory, etc. Christ has promised to re- 
• move out of his kingdom everything that causeth 
scandal, Matt. xiii. 41. 

SCAPE-GOAT, one of the two goats pre¬ 
sented “ before the Lord at the door of the taber¬ 
nacle of the congregation,” Lev. xvi. 7, on the day 
of atonement. Lots were cast upon them, one to 
be “ for the Lord,” the other “ for the scape-goat,” 
or “ for Azazel,” Lev. xvi. 8; compare margin. 
The ceremonies and typical meaning of the ser¬ 
vice have been already described. See Atone¬ 
ment, Day of. 


SCAPULA (skap'u-la), JOHN, a lexicog¬ 
rapher, who studied at Lausanne, and wits subse¬ 
quently engaged in the printing-house of Henry 
Stephens. While thus employed he privately 
made an abridgment of the great work which his 
master was preparing for the press, and by pub¬ 
lishing it in 1580, under the title of a Greek 
lexicon, not only gained a considerable sum, but 
dishonorably ruined, in some degree, the laborious 
Thesaurus of Stephens, which, when it appeared, 
found comparatively few purchasers. 

SCAPULARY (skap'u-la-re), a portion of 
the dress of the monastic orders, consisting of two 
bands of woollen stuff, of which the one crosses 
the back or shoulders and the other the stomach. 
According to the Abbd Fleury, the scapulary 
originated with St. Benedict, and was a large and 
heavy covering of the shoulders worn by the earl\ 
monks in their rural labors, for the convenience 
of carrying loads and to protect the tunic. Simon 
Stock, an Englishman, general of the Carmelites 
in the thirteenth century, first introduced, under 
the authority of a vision, the notion that the 
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scapulary is an especial sign of devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. Since that time it has not been an 
uncommon belief that whoever wears it is safe 
from dangers and is sure of salvation. The scap¬ 
ulary of lay persons consists of two pieces of stuff on 
which the name of the Virgin is embroidered. 

SCARABiEUS fskar-a-be'us), an antiquarian 
term. The use and the meaning of the scarabasus 
as a symbol are as yet among the mysteries of 
archaeological science. The Egyptians, it is said, 
found in it an emblem of the world instinct with 
the seeds of life, because the kind of beetle repre¬ 
sented by it forms a ball of earth in which to de¬ 
posit its eggs. It is also called a type of the sun. 
However this may he, it was habitually worn by 
the Egyptians and the Etrurians as an amulet. 
Several different styles of the scarabaeus are distin¬ 
guishable. The ancient Egyptian scarabieus was 
plain, or inscribed with characters, and was made 
of an opaque stone, basalt or porphyry. The 
Etrurian scarabieus (found in quantities in sepul¬ 
chres) was of semi-transparent stone, cornelian, 
onyx, sardonyx, agate or jasper. It is almost 
always engraved with the figure of a god or 
genius, supposed to be the chosen protector of the 


individual who wore it. The modern Egyptian 
scarabceus of Roman times was generally of pre¬ 
cious or semi-precious stones, and rudely engraved, 
used as an ornament, jus the religious idea seems to 
have been forgotten. 

SCARLET. See Colors. 

SCEPTIC (skep'tik) properly signifies consid- 
erative and inquisitive, or one who is always 
weighing reasons on one side and the other without 
ever deciding between them. The word is applied 
to an ancient sect of philosophers founded by Pyr¬ 
rho, who denied the real existence of all qualities 
in bodies except those which are essential to pri¬ 
mary atoms, and referred everything else to the 
perceptions of the mind produced by external ob¬ 
jects; in other words, to appearance and opinion. 

In modern times the word has been applied to 
Deists or those who doubt of the truth and authen¬ 
ticity of the ssicred Scriptures. One of the great¬ 
est sceptics in later times was Hume; he endeav¬ 
ored to introduce doubts into every branch of 
physics, metaphysics, history, ethics and theology. 
He has been confuted, however, by many able 
writers. See Infidelity. 

SCEPTRE (sep'ter), a rod or staff of author¬ 
ity, often richly decorated, Ezek. xix. 11. Hence 
a king is designated as one that “ holdeth the scep¬ 
tre,” Amos i. 5. At the Persian court the holding 
out of the sceptre to a person was a mark of the 
king’s grace and favor to him, Esth. iv. 11 ; v. 2; 
viii. 4. A carved ivory staff found at Nimroud is 
supposed to be a sceptre. The word is often used 
figuratively as denoting authority or dominion, 
Gen. xlix. 10; Ps. xlv. 6; Heb. i. 8. 

SCEVA (ske'va), a Jewish priest whose sons 
were exorcists, Acts xix. 14. 

SCHAAF (sliawf), CHARLES, a learned 
German, born at Nuys, near Cologne, in 1646, was 
educated at Duisbourg, and there became pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental languages, whence he removed 
in 1679 to Leyden to fill the same office. He died 
of apoplexy at Leyden in 1729. He wrote a num¬ 
ber of philological works in connection with He¬ 
brew, Chaldaic and Syriac literature, besides mak¬ 
ing a Syriac version of the New Testament. 

SCHAEFFER (sha'fer), FREDERICK 
DAVID, DAVID FREDERICK, and FRED¬ 
ERICK CHRISTIAN, were eminent Lutheran 
ministers who greatly distinguished themselves in 
their denomination. Frederick David was horn 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1760, Jind after «i 
course of education in his native land, he accom¬ 
panied an uncle to this country, and settled in ^ ork 
county, Pennsylvania. He was licensed to preach 
in 1786 by the Synod of Pennsylvania, and in 1788 
he was ordained. ’ He preached for some time at 
Carlisle, and thence he went to Germantown, where 
he labored till 1812, when he settled in Philadel¬ 
phia as colleague with I)r. Helmuth. Here he 
continued for twenty-two years, and in 1834 he re¬ 
moved to Frederick, Maryland, where he suffered 
from declining health until January, 1836, when 
he died. On the usage of the German language 
in Sabbath services, he'held that worship should 
be continued in that tongue, but that provision 
should be made for those who understood English. 
His son David Frederick was born in 1787, at 
Carlisle, and after a thorough education he was 
settled as pastor at Frederick, Maryland, where 
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he remained till his death, in 1837. He was a 
fine scholar and an excellent man. He edited the 
“Lutheran Intelligencer” for several years, and 
his memory was precious among all who knew 
him. Another son, Frederick Christian, was born 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1792, licensed 
to preach in 1812, and settled as pastor in Harris¬ 
burg, whence he was removed to New York, and 
where he continued until his death, in 1832. He 
wrote jon the Reformation, on the parables, and 
several of his sermons were published. Several 
members of this eminent family are in the minis¬ 
try, and they all maintain the high characters of 
their ancestors for mental endowments, love of 
education, solid acquirements and decided piety. 

SCHALL (shawl), JEAN ADAM, the learned 
Jesuit missionary to China, was born at Cologne, 
in 1591. He reached China in 1622, and em¬ 
ployed himself without interruption and with 
success in his apostolical duties, and in the study 
of the sciences which are connected with astronomy. 
He superintended the construction of a church, 
which was built partly by the aid of the new con¬ 
verts and partly by the assistance of the Chinese 
who had not embraced the faith of the missionary, 
who gave their aid solely in consequence of the 
interest which had been awakened in the study of 
mathematics. The reputation he had acquired by 
his scientific knowledge brought him into intimate 
associ.ttions with the government, by whom he was 
selected to perform important services ; these rela¬ 
tions held during the consecutive reigns of three 
emperors, and in this period he obtained a much 
higher degree of estimation and favor. The em¬ 
peror held Schall personally in great considera¬ 
tion. Schall took advantjige of the royal favor to 
promote the cause of the mission. He obtained a 
decree for the free preaching of Christianity, which 
so increased the number of converts that, it is 
said, in fourteen years, fro m 1650 to 1664, one 
hundred thousand Chinese \v^1* l W[>tizcd. On the 
death of Chun-tchi the hopes which the auspicious 
commencement of their labors had caused the mis¬ 
sionaries to indulge very soon vanished. The re¬ 
gent who governed the empire during the minor¬ 
ity of Khanghi began a persecution against the 
Christians, of which Schall was one of the first 
victims. He was accused of having had the 
audacity to hold up and venerate a crucifix 
before the image of the deceased emperor. He 
and three companions were loaded with irons, 
dragged, during nine months, from tribunal to 
tribunal, and finally condemned to be strangled 
and cut into a thousand pieces. The sentence was 
not, however, carried into execution, but, ex¬ 
hausted and worn down by ill treatment, he 
expired August 15,1669. The composition of one 
hundred and fifty volumes in Chinese has been 
attributed to Schall, hut this has been pronounced 
an exaggeration, and his publications in the Chinese 
language computed at twenty-four. 

SCHAUM (showm), JOHN HELFRICH, 
was born in Giesen, in Germany. He came to 
this country by way of England, and settled in 
Philadelphia in 1745. He was sent as a “ Dia- 
conus” by Pastors Muhlenberg and Brunholz to 
the Raritan in 1747, and next year he went to 
York, Pennsylvania, and here he remained for 
seven years. In 1755 he was called to Tohickon, 
and until the close of his life he labored with 
great diligence in that place, in New Provi¬ 
dence, Upper Dublin and the districts around. 
He died in 1778, ha^yng displayed a character 


free from all guile, great gentleness, piety, zeal 
and humility. 

SCHELLING (shelving), FREDERICK 
\\ I LLI AM JOSEPH, one ot the most distin¬ 
guished German philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, was bom at Leonburg, in Swabia, Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1775. After studying theology in the 
university of Tubingen, he visited Jena, that he 
might profit by the lessons of Fichte, who at that 
time professed the philosophy of Kant, greatly 
modified by himself. Schelling at first followed 
the doctrines of Fichte, and wrote in support of 
them, but abandoned them some years after for 
that doctrine of identity which soon became cele¬ 
brated under the name of the philosophy of nature. 
He wrote many works advocating this philosophy, 
the first of which was published in 1797. At this 
time, and up to the year 1812, he was a Pantheist 
in the fullest sense of the word. During this period, 
his fame having spread throughout Germany, he 
was offered the chair of philosophy in the univer¬ 
sity of Wurzburg, which he occupied four years, 
and was named a member of the academy of sci- 
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ences at Munich, as well as secretary-general of 
the class of fine arts. From 1812 to 1840 Schel¬ 
ling wrote nothing, but in 1840, being invited by 
King Frederick William IV. to lecture at Berlin, 
he made a complete recantation of his Pantheism. 
During the closing years of his life, at Berlin, he 
held the office of privy councilor. He died in 
Switzerland, August 20, 1854, in his eightieth 
year. 

SCHELLING, JOSEPH F., general superin¬ 
tendent at Maulbrunn, in Wiirtemherg, was horn 
in 1/37, and died in 1812. Among his contribu¬ 
tions to Biblical literature are “The Writings of 
Solomon, translated into Latin, with Notes,” and 
a “Dissertation on the Use of the Arabic to a 
thorough Knowledge of Hebrew.” 

SCHENCK (skenk), GEORGE, was born in 
1816, at Matteawan, New York, and after an aca¬ 
demical training he was sent to Yale College, and 
here he came under gracious influences which 
affected him during all his life. Pie had received 
an injury in early life on ice, but his great zeal 
enabled him to do a work in the ministry which 
placed him in the front rank of those who in his 
day ugre laboring for Christ. His theological 


education was carried on at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, In October, 1840, he was settled as pastor 
in the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of Bed- 
minster, New Jersey, and he continued in this 
charge until his death. He was eminently prac¬ 
tical as a preacher, but yet his matter was satu¬ 
rated with evangelical truth. He was greatly 
blessed in his ministry. He had singular ability 
as a preacher, and owing to his systematic habits 
he was able to accomplish an amount of work 
which few men could have undertaken. He died 
in July, 1852. 

SCHE WENHFELDI AN S (sch wen k 'fel- 
di-anz), a denomination in the sixteenth century, 
so called from one Gasper Schewenkfeldt, a Si¬ 
lesian knight. He differed from Luther in three 
chief points. The first of these points related to 
the doctrine concerning the eucharist. Schewenk¬ 
feldt inverted the words of Christ, This is my body , 
and insisted on their being thus understood: My 
body is this — i.c., such as this bread which is bro¬ 
ken and consumed, a true and real food which 
nourished), satisfieth and delighteth the soul. My 
blood is this that is, such its effects as the wine 
which strengtheneth and refreshed) the heart. Sec¬ 
ondly, he denied that the external word which iR 
committed to writing in the Holy Scriptures was 
endowed with the power of healing, illuminating 
and renewing the mind; and he ascribed this 
power to the internal word, which, according to his 
notion, was Christ himself. Thirdly, he would 
not allow Christ’s human nature, in its exalted 
state, to be called a creature or a created substance, 
as such a denomination appeared to him infinitely 
below its majestic dignity, united ns it is in that 
glorious state with the divine essence. 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK (shim'mel-pen'- 

nink), MARY r ANNE, best known by her “Me¬ 
moirs of Port Royal,” was the eldest child of 
Samuel and Lucy Galton, of Hudson, near Bir¬ 
mingham, and was born on November 25, 1778. 
Her parents belonged to the Society of Friends. 
Her father was known as a man of science and 
was also engaged in mercantile pursuits. Her 
mother, a lineal descendant of Barclay the apol¬ 
ogist, was a woman of uncommon powers of 
mind, philosophic views and strong principles. 
She joined the Church of -United Brethren, or 
Moravians, in 1818. In 1806 she married Lam¬ 
beth Schimmelpenninck, of the Dutch family of 
that name, and went to reside at Bristol. Her 
“ Memoirs of Port Royal ” have been often re¬ 
printed. Her literary labors comprehend essays 
on various religious subjects, an ingenious theory 
on the “Principles of Beauty” and pamphlets in 
the anti-slavery cause. A slight paralytic seizure 
in 1837 for a time impaired the vigor of her mind, 
and was the occasion of her removal to Clifton. 
Her genius was characterized by that mixture of 
pathos and humor that belonged to the poet Cow- 
per, and which, united to her wit and originalitv, 
gave her unrivaled powers of conversation. Her 
religion partook of the largeness of her mind, and 
she had the rare art, without effort, of making it a 
part of the daily interest of life. She died at Clif¬ 
ton August 29, 1856. 

SCHINDLER (shind'ler), VALENTINE, 
professor of Oriental languages at Wittenberg and 
Helrastadt; died in 1610. He was one of the most 
thoroughly learned men of his time in Oriental 
languages and literature, and among his publica¬ 
tions was one which was a marvel of learned accu- 
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racy, a lexicon in five languages, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Talmudico-Rabbinic and Arabic, which 
was of sufficient weight to be republished in Eng¬ 
land. 


Ancient Sceptres.— Sec Sceptres. 

of affection from their brethren as violates the 
internal union subsisting in the hearts of Chris¬ 
tians, though there be no error in doctrine nor 
separation from communion. See 1 Cor. iii. 3, 4; 

xii. 24-26. 

The Great Schism of the West is that which 
happened in the times of Clement VII. and Ur¬ 
ban VL, which divided the Church for nearly 
fitly years, and was at length ended by the elec¬ 
tion of Martin V. at the Council of Constance. 

The Romanists number thirty-four 6chisms in 
their Church they bestow the name English 
Schism on the Reformation in that kingdom. 
Those of the Church of England apply the term 
Schism to the separation of the Presbyterians, In¬ 
dependents, Baptists and Methodists. 


to vote in elections for members of Parliament. 
But the queen died the very day the act was to 
have received her signature and taken force, and 
it fell to the ground. 


E SCHLICTINGIUS (shlik-ting'ge-us), 
= JONAS DE BUKOWIC, a native of Po¬ 
land, banished by the diet of Warsaw on ac¬ 
count of his Socinian principles, retired to 
Muscovy and Germany, and then settled at Zul- 
lickaw, where he died in 1G61, aged sixty-five. 
His works are chiefly commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

SCHMIDT (shrait), CHRISTIAN F., professor 
of theology at Wittenberg; born in 1741 and 
died in 1778. He was a profound scholar; and 
though he died young, he made many exceed¬ 
ingly valuable contributions to sacred literature. 
Among his most prized works are “The Ancient 
History and Vindication of the Old and New 
Testaments,” “ Observations on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” “Annotations on the Epistle to the 
Romans,” and a treatise on the question whether 
the Revelation is of divine authority. 


theology at Marienthal, and died there in 1/26. 
He wrote a “ Compendium of Church History,” a 
“Small Church Dictionary,” etc. 

SCHMIDT, JOHN FREDERICK, was born 
in 1746, at Frohse, in the principality of Halber- 
stadt. He was educated at the celebrated orphan 
house at Halle, then under the care of the well- 
known Francke. Here he made great progress 
in mathematics, astronomy and history botji secu¬ 
lar and ecclesiastical. He became a teacher in 
the institution; and when Dr. Helmuth was ap¬ 
pointed to his work in America, Dr. Francke ar¬ 
ranged that Schpiidt should accompany him. 
From Hamburg they proceeded by way of Lon¬ 
don, and in April, 1770, they reached Philadel¬ 
phia. He settled at Germantown, where he 
preached for seventeen years, and in 1785 he be¬ 
came assistant to his friend Dr. Helmuth, in Phil¬ 
adelphia. He died in 1812, in his sixty-seventh 
year, having maintained a high character as a 
learned, eminent and most faithful man and 
minister. His love for mathematical science con¬ 
tinued with him all his life, and this bent of his 
mind gave him great accuracy in preaching, 
though in the pulpit Dr. Helmuth was more ad¬ 
mired because of his ability to reach the popular 
mind. 

SCHMUCKER (shmuk'er), JOHN GEORGE, 
D.D., was born in 1771, at Michaelstadt, in the 
duchy of Darmstadt. He was brought to America 
by his father, who emigrated in 1785. He lived 
in Northampton county, Pennsylvania, but a year 
later he settled at Woodstock, Virginia. Being 
brought under serious impressions by a layman of 
the Baptist Church, he desired to enter the minis¬ 
try, and accordingly he went to Philadelphia to 
be educated by Drs. Helmuth and Schmidt. In 
1792 he was admitted as a member of the synod 
of Pennsylvania, and his first charges were in 
York county, Pennsylvania, where he did much 
good, laboring at the same time in the study of 
Hebrew and theology. In 1794 he was settled at 
Hagerstown, Maryland; and here he had eight 
congregations to care for, and yet he was oidy 
twenty-two years of age. In 1807 he was called 
to succeed Dr. Kunze in New York, but he refused 
to go, and in 1809 he agreed to settle at York; 
and here he labored for twenty-six years. In 1852, 
in declining health, he removed to W illiamsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where some members of his family 
resided, and here he died in 1854, in his eighty- 
fourth year. He held a high place in the Lutheran 
Church. He did much to promote the establish¬ 
ment of the Pennsylvania College, of which he 
was a trustee for twenty years. He was president 
of the Foreign Missionary Society, president of 
the directors of the Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod, and at the time of his death he 
was senior vice-president of the American Tract 
Society. 

SCHNEIDER (shni'der), JOHANN CHRIS¬ 
TIAN FRIEDRICH, a distinguished composer, 
was born in 1786, near Zittau. His father began 
life as a weaver, but gained an appointment of or¬ 
ganist at Watersdorf, and himself superintended 
the education of his boys. At an early period the 
son was distinguished, not merely as a pianoforte 
player, but as a composer; and during the course 
of his life, though contemporaneous with the career 
of Beethoven, Weber, Spohr and Mendelssohn, he 
took his place among the musical creators of Ger¬ 
man v. His productions include every form of 


SCHISM BILL, an act passed in the reign 
of Queen Anne, in virtue of which nonconform¬ 
ists teaching schools were to be imprisoned three 
months. Each schoolmaster was to receive the 
sacrament and take the oaths. If afterward 
present at a conventicle, he was to be incapaci¬ 
tated and imprisoned; he was bound to teach 
only the Church catechism. But offenders con¬ 
forming were to be recapacitated, and schools for 
reading, writing and the mathematics were ex¬ 
cepted. It was to have extended to Ireland; 
and if it had, its course was designed to have 
been followed with an attempt to deprive the 
dissenters, all over the kingdom, of their right 


SCHMIDT, ERASTUS, professor of ma¬ 
thematics and Greek at Wittenberg; born in 
Misnia, in 1560; died at Wittenberg, in 1637. 
He was a scholar of vast attainments, and his 
works are still deservedly prized, especially his 
Greek concordance to the New Testament, which 
has been repeatedly republished, and has been 
pronounced by a capable critic the best that has 
ever been executed. He also published a highly- 
improved edition of Beza’s version of the New Tes¬ 
tament and an edition of Pindar with learned notes. 

SCHMIDT, JOHN ANDREW, a Lutheran 
divine, born at Worms, in 1662, was professor of 


SCHISM (sizm), from the Greek shi&rna, “a 
rent,” “a cleft,” “a fissure,” originally any di¬ 
vision or separation, has come to be applied only 
or chiefly to divisions or separations arising from 
diversity of opinions among people of the same re¬ 
ligion and faith. All separations, however, must 
not, properly speaking, be considered as schisms. 

“ Schism,” says a learned critic, “ is properly a 
division among those who stand in one connection 
of fellowship, but where the difference is carried 
so far that the parties concerned entirely break 
up all communion one with another, and go into 
distinct connections for obtaining the general 
ends of that religious fellowship which they 
once did, but now do not carry on and pursue 
.with united endeavors, as one church joined in 
the bonds of individual society; where this is the 
case, it is undeniable the»e is something very dif¬ 
ferent from schism; it is no longer a schism in, 
but a separation from, the body.” Dr. Campbell 
also supposes that the word schism in Scripture 
does not signify open separation, but that men 
may be guilty of schism by such an alienation 


SCHLEIERMACHER (shli-er-ma'kher), 
FREDERICK, a celebrated divine, born at Bres¬ 
lau, in 1768. His parents were members of the 
Church of the United Brethren, but in 1787 he 
joined the Lutheran Church and entered the uni¬ 
versity of Ilalle, where he listened to the instruc¬ 
tions of Nosselt, Knapp and Wolf; but adopting 
Spinoza as his model, he became a Pantheist, 
lie commenced public life as a preacher, subse¬ 
quently became a professor of theology at Ilalle, 
and was distinguished for the energy of his cha¬ 
racter as well as the extent of his acquirements. 
The Biblical Repository speaks of him as a man 
of “ great simplicity of manners and one of the 
deepest thinkers of the day, who wandered at will 
over the whole field of theology. He seems to 
stand between the rationalists and evangelical 
party, being, however, more distant from the 
former than the latter.” He died at Berlin, 
February 12, 1834. 

SCHLEUSNER (shleus'ner), JOHN FRED¬ 
ERICK, D.D., professor of theology at Witten¬ 
berg, was born in 1759. He wrote “Contri¬ 
butions to the Illustration of Isaiah and the 
Proverbs of Solomon,” “ Exegetical and Crit¬ 
ical Observations on the Lamentations of Jere¬ 
miah,” and various other works of minor im¬ 
portance. His “Greek and Latin Lexicon 
of the New Testament” was a great advance, 
in its time, in New Testament lexicography, 
but it has been superseded by more improved 
lexicons. Prof. Schleusner also published a 
lexicon of the Septuagint, of prime value. 
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musical composition, theatrical writing alone ex¬ 
cepted. His oratorios—the works by which he is 
best known—comprise his “ Deluge,” “Last Judg¬ 
ment,” “ Paradise Lost,” “ Pharaoh,” “ Christ the 
Master,” “Absalom,” “Christ the Child,” “Gid¬ 
eon,” “ Gethsemane and Golgotha,” besides can¬ 
tatas, psalms, hymns and other service music. At 
the time of his death he was chapel-master to the 
duke of Anhalt-Dessau. He died in 1853. 

SCHNORR VON KAROLSFELD (shnor 
fon kar'ols-felt'), JULIUS, whose “Bibel in Bil- 
den” has made him a name among Bible readers, 
while his frescoes and other paintings have given 
him an imperishable fame, was born at Leipsic, in 
1794. After some time devoted to study in Vi¬ 
enna, he spent ten years in Rome, where, after 
mastering his art, he painted his “Wedding at 
Cana,” “Jacob and Rachel,” “Ruth in the Field 
of Boaz” and other pictures, besides assisting in 
the decoration of the Villa Massini. He then 
settled at Munich. He was appointed, in 1827, 
professor of historical painting in the academy by 
King Ludwig, and here he remained nineteen 
years. He removed in 1846 to Dresden, where he 
spent his remaining years as professor of painting 
and director of the picture-gallery. Schnorr exe¬ 
cuted many other paintings and designs, and his 
works display great force of imagination, variety 
of invention, and surprising technical skill. lie 
died at Dresden, April 13, 1853. 

SCHNURRER (shnoor'er), CHRISTIAN 
F., chancellor ‘and professor of Greek and Orien¬ 
tal literature at Strasburg, where he had pre¬ 
viously been extraordinary and then ordinary 
professor of philosophy ; born at Canstadt, in Wur- 
temberg, in 1742, and died at Strasburg, in 1822. 
He published a “ Bibliotheca Arabica,” containing 
an account of all the printed Arabic works, “Phi¬ 
lological and Critical Dissertations,” which are 
highly valued on the Continent, and display 
much s^^^ind well-applied learning. 

SCHOLASTIC (sko-las'tik) DIVINITY is 
that part or species of divinity which clears and 
discusses questions by reason and argument; in 
which sense it stands, in some measure, opposed 
to ‘positive divinity, which is founded on the au¬ 
thority of Fathers, councils, etc. The school di¬ 
vinity is now fallen into contempt, and is scarcely 
regarded anywhere but'in some of the universi¬ 
ties, where they are still by their charters obliged 
to teach it. 

SCHOLEFIELD (skol'feld), JAMES, re- 
gius professor of Greek in the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, England, canon of Ely and incumbent 
of St. Michael’s Church, Cambridge, was born 
in Oxfordshire, in 1789, entered Trinity College 
in 1809. He was ordained in 1813, and be¬ 
came curate to Charles Simeon; in 1815 he was 
elected Fellow of his college, and in 1825 he be¬ 
came regius professor of Greek. His connection 
with St. Michael’s began in 1823, and for thirty 
years he labored there with rare fidelity. His 
clerical duties, added to his professional labors 
in the university, made his responsibilities ex¬ 
tremely onerous, but he never shrank from them. 
He died April 4, 1853, suddenly, while apparently 
in the vigor of life. Besides numerous sermons, 
he published “Hints for an Improved Translation 
of the New Testament,” a work of which Home 
speaks in high praise; “The New Testament, the 
Greek and English in Parallel Columns;” “Re¬ 


flections and Prayers for Passion Week,” and 
other works of less note. 

SCHOLIA (sko'le-a), short notes of a gram¬ 
matical or exegetical nature. Many scholia are 
found on the margin of manuscripts, or interlined, 
or placed at the end of a book. They have also 
been extracted and brought together, forming 
what is called Catena Patrum. 

Writers of scholia on passages of Scripture are 
called SCHOLIASTS. A multitude of scholia 
from the ancient Christian Fathers, especially those 
of the Greek Church, have come down to us in 
their works. Their value, of course, depends on 
the learning and critical acumen of the authors. 
Theodoret, Theophylact and CEcumenius are 
among the best of them. 

SCHOLTZ (sholts), JOHANN MATHIAS 
AUGUST, the German Biblical scholar and phi¬ 
lologist, was born near Breslau, in 1794. He was 
educated at the university of that city, and early 
devoted himself to the task which occupied so 
many years of his life, the critical examination of 
the text of the New Testament. He spent several 
years in visiting the principal European libraries 
and collating the manuscripts of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, traveled in Egypt and Palestine, was or¬ 
dained priest in 1821, and two years later was ap¬ 
pointed professor of theology at the university of 
Bonn and canon of the cathedral. Ilis principal 
work, the edition of the Greek New Testament, 
appeared in 1830-1835. Scholtz maintained the 
existence of two recensions , or families of manu¬ 
scripts, the Alexandrian, which he called Occi¬ 
dental, and theConstantinopolitan, which he called 
Oriental; and in forming his text he gave the 
preference to the latter, believing them directly 
descended from the autographs of the writers. 
Among the other works of Scholtz is a “Hand- 
Book of Biblical Arclueology.” He died in No¬ 
vember, 1852. 

SCHOOL. See Education. 

SCHOOLMEN (skool'men), a body of men 
in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
who framed a new method of divinity, called Scho¬ 
lastic Theology. See Scholastic Divinity. Their 
system was founded upon and confirmed by the phil¬ 
osophy of Aristotle, and lay, says Dr. Gill, in con¬ 
tentious and litigious disputations, in thorny ques¬ 
tions and subtle distinctions. Their whole scheme 
was chiefly directed to support the dogmas of the 
age by logical reasonings; so that by their means 
popish darkness was the more increased and Chris¬ 
tian divinity almost banished out of the world. 

“Considering them as to their metaphysical re¬ 
searches,” says an anonymous but excellent writer, 
“they fatigued their readers in the pursuit of end¬ 
less abstractions and distinctions, and their design 
seems rather to have been accurately to arrange 
and define the objects of thought than to explore 
the mental faculties themselves. The nature of 
particular and universal ideas, time, space, infinity, 
together with the mode of existence to be ascribed 
to the Supreme Being, chiefly engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the mightiest minds in the Middle Ages. 
Acute in the highest degree, and endowed with 
a wonderful patience of thinking, they yet, by a 
mistaken direction of their powers, wasted them¬ 
selves in endless logomachies, and displayed more 
of a teasing subtlety than of philosophical depth. 
They chose rather to strike into the dark and in¬ 
tricate by-paths of metaphysical science than to 


pursue a career of useful discovery ; and as their 
disquisitions were neither adorned by taste nor 
reared on a basis of extensive knowledge, they 
gradually fell into neglect when juster views in 
philosophy made their appearance. Still, they will 
remain a mighty monument of the utmost which 
the mind of man can accomplish in the field of ab¬ 
straction. If the metaphysician does not find in 
the schoolmen the materials of his work, he will 
perceive the study of their writings to be of excel¬ 
lent benefit in sharpening his tools. They will aid 
his acuteness, though they may fail to enlarge his 
knowledge.” 

Some of the most famous were—Damascene, 
Lanfranc, P. Lombard, Alex. Hales, Bonaventure, 
Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Durandus. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. See 

Prophet. 

SCHOPENHAUER (sho-pen-how'er), AR¬ 
THUR, a German philosopher, was born at Dant- 
zic, in 1788. He studied at Gottingen, attended 



the lectures of Fichte at Berlin, spent some time 
at Weimar and Dresden, and led a very restless 
life till 1831, when he settled at Frunkfort-on-the* 
Main. Pie wrote a number of works on philoso¬ 
phy, the principal one being “The World as Will 
and Appearance” (or “ Representation ”). It ap¬ 
peared in 1819, and after being neglected for many 
years attracted a good deal of attention and re¬ 
ceived some sharp blows of criticism. The prac¬ 
tical upshot of his system, which makes Will the 
one sole reality, is intolerably melancholy, taking 
from man all that constitutes his greatness, his 
goodness or his bliss. God, futurity, the soul— 
mere names, illusions, and the world of men is to 
him bad, hopelessly bad, and made so. He died at 
Frankfort, September 21, 1860. 

SCHOTTGEN (shet'gen), CHRISTIAN, rec¬ 
tor of the gymnasium at Dresden, and previously 
invested with the same office at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, then at Stargard; born at Wurzen, in Sax¬ 
ony, in 1687, and died in 1751. His “Hone Ple- 
braicie et Talmudica? in Novum Testamentuin” 
attracted much notice, and was deemed of peculiar 
value in its day by contemporary scholars. He 
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also continued the “ Bibliotheca Latina ” of Fabri- 
cius, and wrote a dissertation illustrating the be¬ 
lief of the Jews concerning the Messiah from the 
Talmud and the writings of the rabbins. 

SCHROEDER (shrae'der), JOHN FRED¬ 
ERICK, D.D., was born in 1800, at Baltimore, and 
educated at Princeton, where he graduated in 1819. 

He entered the ministry of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, and became an assistant at Trinity 
Church, New York, and the chapels connected 
with that charge. Here he labored for fourteen 
years. His next sphere was at St. Ann’s Hall, at 
Flushing, in Long Island, from which he returned 
to New York. He preached in the Church of the 
Crucifixion, and in Brooklyn, at St. Ihomas 
Church. He contributed to a work, along with 
three other brethren, on Biblical literature, his 
portion being *an “ Essay on the Authenticity and 
Canonical Authority of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.” He wrote “ Death, Judgment and 
Eternitv,” “Bible Questions,” “A Class-Book on 
Astronomy,” “ Memoir of the Life and Character 
of Mrs. Mary Anna Boardman“Life and Times 
of Washington” and several discourses and ser¬ 
mons, which were published at different intervals. 
He died in 1857. 

SOHULTENS (shool'tenz), ALBRECHT, a 
celebrated Orientalist, was born at Groningen, in 
1686. Having studied at his native place, at Ley¬ 
den, and afterward at Utrecht, he became a preacher 
at Wassenaer, near Leyden, in 1711. In 1713 he 
became professor of the Oriental languages at 
Franeker, and in 1717 university preacher also. 

In 1720 he was invited to Leyden, where he taught 
Hebrew and the Oriental languages till his death, 
in 1760. Schultens opened up a new path for the 
student of the Oriental languages by comparing 
cognate dialects with the Hebrew, especially the 
Arabic, and so facilitating a better acquaintance 
with the sacred tongue. This method of criticism 
had a beneficial influence on German scholarship. 

SCHUNEMANN (shoo'ne-mahn), JOHAN¬ 
NES, who rose to eminence as a minister of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, was born in 1712, at 
West Camp, New York. After such education as 
he could acquire under the direction of Freling- 
huysen and Goetschius, he was solicited to become 
pastor of the churches in Catskill and Coxsackie, 
with the condition that he should proceed to Hol¬ 
land to be further instructed and accepted as a 
candidate for the ministry. The churches bore 
his expenses, and at the conclusion of a term of 
study he was ordained by the Classis of Amster¬ 
dam. He returned in 1753, and began to preach 
at Coxsackie and Catskill. Though not profoundly 
learned, he was earnest, faithful and evangelical. 
In the controversy which then prevailed in the 
Reformed Dutch Church, he held that the Ameri¬ 
can branch of the Church should examine students 
and ordain to the ministry independently of the 
mother Church in Holland. During the Rev¬ 
olutionary struggle he was an earnest patriot, 
and his life was often endangered. He remained 
in his original charge all his life, and his last ser-* 
mon was preached at Coxsackie a few days before 
his death, from the text “It is finished.” He 
died in the full assurance of faith, on the 16th 
day of May, 1794. 

SCHURMANN, VON (fon shoor'mahn), 
ANNA MARIA, was born at Cologne, in 1607. 
Her acquirements in the learned languages, the 


fine arts and polite literature obtained for her the 
appellation of the modern Sappho. She under¬ 
stood the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee and sev¬ 
eral modern languages, and was skilled in paint¬ 
ing, engraving, sculpture and music, and yet she 
at length became the victim of fanatical delusion. 
In 1650 she appeared as a zealous disciple of the 
enthusiast Labadie, to whom, it is said, she was 
secretly married, and after his death she retired 
to Friesland, where she died in 1678. She wrote 
quite a number of learned works, which were col¬ 
lected and published under the title “Opuscula 
Hebraea, Gneca, Latina et Gallica ; Prosaica et 
Metrica.” 

SCHWARTZ (shwartz), CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH, German missionary to the East In¬ 
dies, was born in 1726. He had great success atTan- 
jore and Trichinopoly, where he spent fifty years, 
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illustrating by his life the holy doctrines which he 
taught, establishing English and other schools for 
the converts of all classes, and in every possible way 
promoting their temporal as well as eternal wel¬ 
fare. He was highly appreciated by Bishop He- 
ber, beloved by the natives and respected by their 
rulers. When the rajah of Tanjore was on his 
deathbed he delivered his young son and heir into 
the hands of Schwartz to educate and protect, and 
that Ron erected in after years a marble monument 
over the grave of the faithful Schwartz. His death 
occurred in 1798. 

SCHWARTZ, JOHN G., was born in 1807, 
at Charleston, South Carolina. His early train¬ 
ing was conducted under the care of Dr. Bach¬ 
man. He early displayed a desire for the gospel 
ministry, and at length, after careful investigation 


by Dr. Bachman, he was placed at the school of the 
German Friendly Society, and in 1824 he entered 
Carolina College, at Columbia. In 1827 he began 
to preach, and he labored for some time in mis¬ 
sionary work in the middle and upper districts ot 
the State. He next became assistant professor of 
ancient languages in Charleston College; and with 
a view to invigorate his health, he undertook to 
preach in four churches in an unhealthy district— 
a proceeding which was eminently unwise. In 
1829, when the Lutheran Church established a 
theological seminary in South Carolina, he was 
chosen the first professor. He displayed great 
zeal in his new office; but he was seized with a 
violent fever, which closed his life on the 26th of 
August, 1831, at the early age of twenty-four. 

SCIENCE. See Philosophy. 

SCIOPPIUS (se-op'pe-us), SCHOPPIUS 
(skop'pe-us), or SCHOPPE (skop'pe), CASPAR, 
a German “ humanist” and enemy of philosophy, 
was bom in 1576, at Neumark, in the Palatinate. 
Pie studied at Heidelberg, Altorf and Ingolstadt. 
In 1598 he went to Italy, ingratiated himself with 
Clement VIII., and followed him to Rome. He 
abjured Protestantism with great pomp, and in 
return was made a knight of St. Peter and apos¬ 
tolic count of Claravalla. He attacked his former 
co-religionists, the Lutherans, in the most libelous 
writings, denouncing Charles V. for not having 
burnt Wittenberg, and Henry IV. for enacting the 
Edict of Nantes. By way of relaxation he wrote 
an elaborately filthy commentary on the Priapeia , 
and “Elements of the Stoic Philosophy.” He 
showered upon the Jesuits the most fulsome 
praises, calling them with more irreverence than 
good taste the “ praetorian cohort of the camp of 
God.” By all these things he gained the affec¬ 
tions of Cardinal Bellarmine and the hearty 
contempt of the great Sarpi, both of which he 
richly deserved. Soon he fancied himself slighted 
by the Jesuits, and denounced them in writings 
which are at once models of Latinity and of Bil¬ 
lingsgate. He died in 1649, detested by Protest¬ 
ants as an apostate, despised by Romanists as a 
convert of doubtful sincerity and questionable 
morals, viewed by literary men as a pedant, and 
utterly loathed by philosophers. 

SCORESBY (skorz'be), WILLIAM, D.D., 
whose name will long be remembered in connec¬ 
tion with Arctic explorations, was born in Whitby, 
in 1790. The son of the captain of a Whitby 
whaler, he had a strong passion for the sea, and 
from the early age of ten years spent more than 
twenty years as a sailor, beginning at the foot of 
the profession and working his way up to the post 
of captain. After a time, however, considering 
that he had a call to the ministry, Mr. Scoresby 
abandoned the sea, and in 1823 entered Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, received ordination in 1825, 
and accepted the chaplaincy of the Mariners’ 
Church, Liverpool; and at a later period he took 
charge of an immense parish at Hull. He re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor of divinity in 1834. 
For the last few years of his life he resided at 
Torquay in retirement, devoting his time to scien¬ 
tific pursuits and philanthropic labors. Wherever 
he was he succeeded in gaining the warm affection 
of all. Besides works on the Arctic regions and 
numerous scientific articles in the “ Edinburgh Phil¬ 
osophical Journal,” Dr. Scoresby published “Dis¬ 
courses to Seamen,” which have gone through 
I many editions. He died in 1857. 
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SCORPION (skor'pe-on). Scorpio is a genus 
of the class Arachnida, order Pulmonaria, section 
Pcdipalpi. This genus is distinguished from other 
groups of spiders by having the abdomen articu¬ 
lated and terminated by a curved spur; the palpi 
are large, and the terminal segment assumes the 
form of the lobster’s claw, being in like manner 
provided with pincers. The scorpion properly so 
called has six eyes. These creatures inhabit hot 
countries, and lurk under stones and among ruins. 
They run swiftly, curving the tail over the back; 
this they can turn in any direction and use for 
attack or defence, as it is provided with a sting. 
Scorpions are common in Palestine and the neigh¬ 
boring countries, Deut. vii. 15; Luke x. 19; but 
their sting, though painful, is not fatal. The 
word “scorpion” is sometimes used figuratively 
to describe wicked and injurious men, Ezek. ii. 
6; Rev. ix. 3, 5, 10. Some have imagined a re¬ 
semblance between an egg and a scorpion, Luke 
xi. 12, but Dr. Thomson asstires us that this is a 
mistake. The ordinary scorpion is black, though 
a white scorpion is spoken of by old writers. 
The “ scorpions ” of 1 Ki. xii. 11,14, denoted a kind- 
of loaded whip. 

SCOPAS (sko'pas), a celebrated Grecian 
sculptor, was a native of the isle of Paris, and 
flourished in the fourth century B. C. 

SCOT, REGINALD, or REYNOLD, an Eng¬ 
lish author, descended from an ancient family, 
was born near Smeetli, in Kent. He was educated 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, but left the university with¬ 
out taking a degree and retired to his ancestral 
seat, where he passed his time in reading the 
works of obscure authors. He stands conspicuous 
as one who in a superstitious age not only refused 
to believe in witchcraft and kindred superstitions, 
but dared to oppose the popular belief. He pub¬ 
lished “The Discoveries of Witchcraft” in 1584, 
and a “ Discourse upon Devils and Spirits” a lit¬ 
tle later. These writings subjected him to much 
obloquy; not only the illiterate, but the learned, 
regarded his views with disfavor, and such scholars 
as Meric Casaubon, Joseph Glanvil, Dr. John 
Raynoldes (see Rainolds, John) and others of 
equal eminence wrote warmly against Scot and his 
teachings, while James I. ordered the burning of 
all the copies of the first edition of the first- 
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named work that could be found, and wrote his 
“ Dajmonologie,” as he tells us, “ chiefly against the 
damnable opinions of Wierns and Scot.” This 
worthy man, who was distinguished for his piety 
and benevolence, as well as for his learning, died 
in 1599, and was buried at the church of Smeetli. 

186 


SCOTISTS (sko / tists), a sect of school divines 
and philosophers, thus called from their founder, 

J. Duns Scotus. See Duns Scotus. 

SCOTT (skot), ARCHIBALD, was a native 
of Scotland. He came to this country about 
the year 1760, and he was introduced to the 
Rev. Dr. Finley, who was then conducting 
a celebrated academy. Going to the great 
valley of Virginia, he studied theology under 
Principal Graham, of Liberty Hall Academy, 
and in 1777 he was licensed to preach. Next 
year he was settled as pastor over the united 
churches of Hebron and Bethel, in Augusta 
county, Virginia, and here he remained for 
more than twenty years. He died in 1799, 
after a laborious and most faithful ministry, 
in which he gave a judicious attention to each 
department of his office. Catechising the 
young, visiting his charge from family to fam¬ 
ily and earnest preaching in the olden style 
were all duly regarded, and thus as a pastor 
he was eminent for his wisdom as well as his 
zeal. 

SCOTT, JOHN, author of “ The Chris¬ 
tian Life,” was born at Chippenham, in 
Wiltshire, in 1638, and graduated at New 
Inn Ilall, Oxford. Having entered into or¬ 
ders, he went to London, and was succes¬ 
sively curate of Trinity in the Minories, a 
minister of St. Thomas in Southwark and 
rector of St. Peter le Poor. He was a dis¬ 
tinguished preacher, and associated himself 
with the moderate party of the restoration 
Church who went by the name of Latitudi- 
narians, and who numbered among them 
many of the most popular preachers of the 
day. He declared himself strongly against 
popery when that system began to rise again 
into favor in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., and he was a warm supporter of 
the principles of the Revolution settlement, 
although personally averse to occupy any of 
thVhigh places of the Church left vacant by 
theVprived non-jurors. But in 1691 he had 
surmounted these difficulties, and accepted a can- 
onry of Windsor and became rector of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields. He died in 1694. His principal work 
was “ The Christian Life.” Though long super¬ 
seded by later and better publications, it 
will always be interesting in a historical point 
of view, as illustrating the state of English 
theology during that period of decline. 


SCOTT, THOMAS, the well-known Com¬ 
mentator, was born at Braytoft, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, February 16, 1747. Having received 
some amount of education, he was appren¬ 
ticed, in his fifteenth year, to an apothecary 
and surgeon in Alford, in his native county, 
but was, after a few months, dismissed in dis¬ 
grace, and had to turn to the drudgery of a 
grazier’s life as an assistant to his father. 
Notwithstanding his difficulties and disad¬ 
vantages, he applied for and obtained ordina¬ 
tion in his twenty-sixth year, and was appoint¬ 
ed to the united curacies of Stoke Goldington 
and Weston Underwood. Reversing the or¬ 
dinary course, he now entered himself at Clare 
Ilall, Cambridge, to complete his education. After 
this he removed to the curacy of Ravenstone, 
where the great change in his spiritual life, de¬ 
scribed in the “Force of Truth,” took place. At 
theinstance of the Rev. J. Newton he accepted 

• A 


the curacy of Olney, left vacant by the removal 
of Mr. Newton to London. In 1785 he became 
chaplain of the Lock Hospital, London, and in 
1801 was appointed to the living of Aston-Sand- 
ford, Bucks,wherehedied April 16,1821. Mr. Scott 
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was a diligent student and fcound theologian of 
the moderate Calvinistic school. He wrote and 
published many useful theological works, none 
of which requires notice here except that which 
he regarded as “the grand business” of his life: 
“The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, with Original Notes, Practical Ob¬ 
servations and copious Marginal References.” 

11 is “Sermons” and his “Force of Truth” have 
been held in great esteem, and his “Reply to 
Bishop Tomline” is one of the finest specimens 
of forcible yet calm, earnest discussion which the 
age presents. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM COWPER, was born in 
1817, at Martinsburg, in Berkeley county, Virginia. 
His father, who was a Presbyterian minister and 
the son of a minister, removed for the discharge 
of missionary labor to Hardin county; and here 
the voung man spent the most of his life, in the 
bold and fine scenery peculiar to that region. He 
was sent to South Hanover College, Indiana, and 
next to Union Theological Seminary, ^ irginia. 
In 1840 he was licensed to preach; and refusing a 
call to Bethel Church, which his grandfather had 
founded, he undertook to supply three churches 
on Staunton River. In 1842 he was ordained over 
the churches of Providence and Bethesda, and 
here he remained until 1846, when he removed to 
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Farmville, Virginia. Bronchial disease obliged 
him to resign, and for two years he devoted his 
life to works of general usefulness. Ilis chief lit¬ 
erary work was suggested by the tendency to free- 
thinking which he had witnessed among young 
men of boldness in thinking; and in order to be 
of use to such he wrote “Genius and haith a 
most excellent and well-reasoned treatise. He 
was seized with typhoid fever, and died on the 23d 
of October, 1854, after a brief illness. 

SCOTUS ERIGENA (sko'tus e-rij'e-na), 
JOHANNES, a scholastic philosopher, and as 
Hal lam declares “in a literary and philosophical 
sense, the most remarkable man of the Dark Ages,” 
was a native of Ireland (or Erin), at least so his 
name would indicate, though some claim for him 
Welsh nativity, while others state that he was 
born at Ayr in Scotland. Eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, he abandoned his native country to 
travel into foreign lands, and at Athens became so 
perfect in classical and Oriental literature and sci¬ 
ence that he proved the greatest philosopher and 
most learned man of the age. In compliance with 
the invitation of Charles the Bald, he resided for 
some years at the French court, where he was 
munificently patronized by the king. At the re¬ 
quest of his patron he translated the pretended 
works of Dionysius the Areopagite into Latin, 
but his independent tlvought and enlightened 
views exposed him to the displeasure of the 
Church, and he went to England, where he was 
courteously received by Alfred the Great and 
placed at the head of his newlv-founded college 
at Oxford; but in consequence of some dispute, 
after three years’ residence he retired to Malmes¬ 
bury, where he is said to have opened a school. 
It is asserted by some writers that his students 
murdered him in revenge for severity practiced on 
them, but others state that he died in France. The 
most celebrated of Scotus’ works is his treatise on 
the “ Division of Nature.” It is written with great 
astuteness and metaphysical subtility, and em¬ 
braces theology, metaphysics, etc. His distinc¬ 
tively theological works were pronounced heret¬ 
ical by the Roman Church; the more notable of 
these were a treatise “On the Predestination of 
God, in reply to Gotteschalchus,” and one “On 
the Body and Blood of our Lord.” The former 
was sharply assailed by Prudentius and Floras, 
but the latter (among other tenets, emphatically 
denying transubstantiation) was positively abhor¬ 
rent to the Romish Church, and a council in 
1059, more than a century and a half after the 
author’s death, solemnly decreed that it be burned. 
The time of his death is unknown, some assert¬ 
ing that he died in 875, while Tanner states 
that as late as 879 he was a professor at Oxford. 

SCOUGAL (skoo'gal), HENRY, an eminent 
Scottish theological writer, was born in 16§0, at 
Salton, East Lothian. The piety of his young 
spirit was early developed, and during his course 
of study at King’s College he excelled his com¬ 
peers in all departments. On taking his degree 
he was chosen assistant to one of the regents, and 
in 16G9, at the age of nineteen, he was appointed 
a professor. But his youth and inexperience were 
against him, and he accepted a rural pastoral 
charge, but after a year’s residence was recalled to 
the chair of theology, in 1674. His principal 
work, “The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” is 
a record of experimental piety, of his own soul’s 
fellowship with God. The work at once became 
popular, and soon went through many editions. 


Scougal survived the publication of this work 
only about a year, and died in 1678. 

SCOURGE. See Punishments. 

SCREECH-OWL. See Owl. 

SCRIBES. The Hebrew word thus rendered 
implies “ writers.” Some of these were high 
functionaries, 1 Ki. iv. 3. The “kings scribe, 
or secretary, 2 Ki. xii. 10, was probably the offi¬ 
cer who wrote down the edicts of the sovereign. 
The “scribe of the host,” Jer. lii. 25, may be 
supposed to have had charge of the muster-rolls 
of the army. In the later books the name is 



given to a class of persons skilled in the law and 
the sacred writings. Thus Ezra is called “a ready 
scribe in the law of Moses,” Ezra vii. 6; Baruch, 
too, was a scribe, Jer. xxxvi. 32. 

The scribes of the New Testament were of this 
class, which no doubt multiplied after the return 
from Babylon. They were held in great respect 
among the people. They are mentioned with the 
chief priests in the temple, Luke xx. 1, and as a 
class had more authority than the hereditary 
priesthood; they made part of the great council 
or Sanhedrim with the chief priests and elders, 
Matt. xxvi. 3. Besides the position which some 
of them occupied as councilors, they had schools 
in which they taught their disciples, Luke ii. 46; 
Acts v. 34, and they gave advice to those who 
consulted them more privately. For the term 


11 scribes” seems to have included those who 
were “lawyers,” or “doctors of the law;” it 
was a comprehensive word ; while the “ lawyers,” 
specially, were the jurists whose duty it was to 
interpret the law. It may be added that though 
the scribes appear most closely and frequently 
connected with the Pharisees, Matt. v. 20, yet 
some of them must have been Sadducees, Acts 
xxiii. 9. 

In their teachings and expositions the scribes 
had overlaid the Scripture with tradition. It is 
no marvel, therefore, that we find them in deter¬ 
mined opposition to our Lord, and pointed at by 
his severest censures. They were continually try¬ 
ing to embarrass and entangle him by subtle ques¬ 
tions; they watched him to find matter of accusa¬ 
tion against him, and frequently perverted his 
w’ords and deeds, Matt. ix. 3; Luke v. 30. AV itli 
reason, therefore, did he pronounce them hypo¬ 
crites, blind and unfaithful guides, and ask how, 
such being their character, they expected to escape 
a terrible judgment, Matt, xxiii. 13-33. But yet 
the name was honorable, and the gravity and 
learning of the conscientious scribes were to be 
imitated by those who would advance the king¬ 
dom of God, Matt. xiii. 52. 

SCRIMGEOUR (skrim'jure), JAMES, was 
born in 1757, near Edinburgh, in Scotland, and 
educated in the university of the Scottish capital, 
Dr. Robertson being then the principal. He stud¬ 
ied theology under John Brown of Haddington, 
was licensed and settled as a minister in the Asso¬ 
ciate Reformed Church, the sphere of his labor 
being at North Berwick. Declining health obliged 
him to retire from the charge; and in 1802, his 
strength being restored, he was induced to accom¬ 
pany Dr. John M. Mason to this country. He 
settled at Newburg, on the Hudson, where he re¬ 
mained until 1812, when he removed to Little 
Britain, his last charge. He died in the winter 
of 1825. lie was very evangelical in his views 
and an excellent, impressive, solid preacher, 
greatly beloved by his friends and the members 
of his different flocks. 

SCRIP, a bag used for the carrying of food or 
other necessaries, generally made of leather and 
slung over the shoulder, 1 Sam. xvii. 40; Matt, 
x. 10. A similar article is still used by the Syrian 
shepherds. 

SCRIPTURE (skrip'chur), a word derived 
from the Latin scriptura, and in its original sense 
of the same import with writing, signifying “any¬ 
thing written.” It is by emphasis, however, com¬ 
monly used to denote the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, which are called sometimes the 
Scriptures, sometimes the Sacred or Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and sometimes Canonical Scriptures. These 
books are called the Scriptures by way of emi¬ 
nence, as they are the most important of all writ¬ 
ings. They are said to be holy or sacred on 
account of the sacred doctrines which they teach ; 
and they are termed canonical because when their 
number and authenticity were ascertained their 
names were inserted in ecclesiastical canons to 
distinguish them from other hooks which, being 
of no authority, were kept out of sight, and there¬ 
fore styled apocryphal. 

Among other arguments for the divine author¬ 
ity of the Scriptures the following may be consid¬ 
ered as worthy of our attention. 

1. The sacred penmen, the prophets and apos¬ 
tles, were holy, excellent men, and would not— 
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artless, illiterate men, and therefore could not— 
lay the horrible scheme of deluding mankind. 
The hope of gain did not influence them, for they 
were self-denying men that left all to follow a 
Master who had nowhere to lay his head, and 
whose grand initiating maxim was, “Except a 
man forsake all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” They were so disinterested that they 
secured nothing on earth but hunger and naked¬ 
ness, stocks, prisons, racks and tortures, which, 
indeed, was all that they could or did expect, in 
consequence of Christ’s express declaration. Nei¬ 
ther was a desire of honor the motive of their 
actions; for their Lord himself was treated with 
the utmost contempt, and had more than once as¬ 
sured them that they should certainly share the 
same fate. Besides, they were humble men, not 
above working as mechanics for a coarse mainte¬ 
nance, and so little desirous of human regard that 



they exposed to the world the meanness of their 
birth and occupations, their great ignorance and 
scandalous falls. Add to this that they were 
so many and lived at such distance of time and 
place from each other that, had they been impos¬ 
tors, it would have been impracticable for them to 
contrive and carry on a forgery without being de¬ 
tected. And as they neither would nor could 
deceive the world, so they neither could nor 
would be deceived themselves; for they were 
days, months and years eye- and ear-witnesses of 
the things which they relate; and when they had 
not the fullest evidence of important facts, they 
insisted upon new proofs, and even upon sensible 
demonstrations; as, for instance, Thomas in the 
matter of our Lord’s resurrection, John xx. 25; 
and, to leave us no room to question their sincer¬ 
ity, most of them joyfully sealed the truth of their 
doctrines with their own blood. Did so many and 
such marks of veracity ever meet in any other 
authors ? 

2. But even while they lived they confirmed 


their testimony by a variety of miracles wrought 
in divers places and for a number of years; some¬ 
times before thousands of their enemies, as the 
miracles of Christ and his disciples; sometimes 
before hundreds of thousands, as those of Moses. 
See Miracle. 

3. Reason itself dictates that nothing but the 
plainest matter of fact could induce so many thou¬ 
sands of prejudiced and persecuting Jews to em¬ 
brace the humbling, self-denying doctrine of the 
cross which they so much despised and abhorred. 
Nothing but the clearest evidence, arising from 
undoubted truth, could make multitudes of law¬ 
less, luxurious heathens receive, follow and trans¬ 
mit to posterity the doctrine and writings of the 
apostles, especially at a time when the vanity of 
their pretensions to miracles and the gift of tongues 
could be so easily discovered, had they been im¬ 
postors, and when the profession of Christianity 
exposed persons of all ranks to the greatest con¬ 
tempt and most imminent danger. 

4. When the authenticity of the miracles was 
attested by thousands of living witnesses, religious 
rites were instituted and performed by hundreds 
of thousands, agreeable to Scripture injunctions, 
in order to perpetuate that authenticity; and these 
.solemn ceremonies have ever since been kept up 
in all parts of the world—the Passover by the 
Jews, in remembrance of Moses’ miracles in 
Egypt, and the Lord’s Supper by Christians, as a 
memorial of Christ’s death and the miracles that 
accompanied it, some of which are recorded by 
Phlegon the Trallian, a heathen historian. 

5. The Scriptures have not only the external 
sanction of miracles, but the eternal stamp of the 
omniscient God by a variety of prophecies, some 
of which have already been most exactly confirmed 
by the event predicted. See Prophecy. 

6. The scattered, despised people, the Jews, the 
irreconcilable enemies of the Christians, keep with 
amazing care the Old Testament, full of the pro¬ 
phetic history of Jesus Christ, and by that means 
afford the world a striking proof that the New 
Testament is true; and Christians, in their turn, 
show that the Old Testament is abundantly con¬ 
firmed and explained by the New. 

7. To say nothing of the harmony, venerable 
antiquity and wonderful preservation of those 
books, some of which arc by far the most an¬ 
cient in the world, to pass over the inimitable 
simplicity and true sublimity of their style, the 
testimony of the Fathers and the primitive Chris¬ 
tians, they carry with them such characters of 
truth as command the respect of every unpreju¬ 
diced reader. 

They open to us the mystery of the creation, the 
nature of God, angels and man, the immortality of 
the soul, the end for which we were made, the 
origin and connection of moral and natural evil, 
the vanity of this world and the glory of the next. 
There we see inspired shepherds, tradesmen and 
fishermen surpassing as much the greatest philos¬ 
ophers as these did the herd of mankind, both in 
meekness of wisdom and sublimity of doctrine. 
There we admire the purest morality in the world, 
agreeable to the dictates of sound reason, confirmed 
by the witness which God has placed for himself 
in our breast, and exemplified in the lives of men 
of like passions with ourselves. There we discover 
a vein of ecclesiastical history and theological 
truth consistently running through a collection of 
sixty-six different books, written by various authors, 
in different languages, during the space of above 
fifteen hundred-years. There we find, as in a deep 
and pure spring, all the genuine drops and streams 


of spiritual knowledge which can possibly be met 
with in the largest libraries. There the workings 
of the human heart are described in a manner that 
demonstrates the inspiration of the Searcher of 
hearts. There we have a particular account of all 
our spiritual maladies, with their various symp¬ 
toms, and the method of a certain cure—a cure 
that has been witnessed by multitudes of martyrs 
and departed saints, and is now enjoyed by thou¬ 
sands of good men, who would account it an honor 
to seal the truth of the Scriptures with their own 
blood. There we meet with the noblest strains of 
penitential and joyous devotion, adapted to the 
dispositions and states of all travelers to Zion. 
And there we read those awful threatenings and 
cheering promises which are daily fulfilled in the 



consciences of men, to the admiration of believers 
and the astonishment of attentive infidels. 

8. The wonderful efficacy of the Scriptures is 
another proof that they are of God. When they 
are faithfully opened by his ministers, and pow¬ 
erfully applied by his Spirit, they wound and 
heal, they kill and make alive, they alarm the 
careless, direct the lost, support the tempted, 
strengthen the weak, comfort mourners and nour¬ 
ish pious souls. 

9. It is exceedingly remarkable that the more 
humble and holy people arc, the more they read, 
admire and value the Scriptures, and, on the con¬ 
trary, the more self-conceited, w’orldly-minded and 
wicked, the more they neglect, despise and asperse 
them. 

As for the objections which are raised against 
their perspicuity and consistency, those who are 
both pious and learned know that they are gener¬ 
ally founded on prepossession and the want of un- 
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derstanding in spiritual things, or on our ignorance 
of several customs, idioms and circumstances which 
were perfectly known when those books were writ¬ 
ten. Frequently, also, the immaterial error arises 
merely from a wrong punctuation, or a mistake of 
copiers, printers or translators, as the daily dis¬ 
coveries of pious critics and ingenuous confessions 
of unprejudiced inquirers abundantly prove. See 
Interpretation, Biblical. 

To understand the Scriptures, says Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, we should, 1. Get acquainted with each 
writer’s style. 2. Inquire carefully into the cha¬ 
racter, the situation and the office of the writer, 


the time, the place, the occasion of his writing, 
and the people for whose immediate use he origin¬ 
ally intended his work. 3. Consider the principal 
scope of the book, and the particulars chiefly ob¬ 
servable in the method by which the writer has 
purposed to execute his design. 4. Where the 
phrase is obscure the context must be consulted. 
This, however, will not always answer. 5. If it 
do not, consider whether the phrase be any of the 
writer’s peculiarities; if so, it must be inquired 
what is the acceptation in which he employs it in 
other places. 6. If this be not sufficient, recourse 
should be had to the parallel passages, if there be 
any such, in the other sacred writers. 7. If this 
throws no light, consult the New Testament and 
the Septuagint, where the word may be used. 8. 
If the term be only once used in Scripture, then 
recur to the ordinary acceptation of the term in 
classical authors. 9. Sometimes reference may bo 
had to the Fathers. 10. The ancient versions, as 
well as modern scholiasts, annotators and trans¬ 
lators, may be consulted. 11. The analogy of 
faith and the etymology of the word must be used 
with caution, as it is easy to fall into error by 
taking words apart from their connections. 

Above all, let the reader unite prayer with his 
endeavors, that his understanding may be illumin¬ 
ated and his heart impressed with the great truths 
which the sacred Scriptures contain. 


SCROPE (skrop), who rose to be bishop of 
Lichfield, and who distinguished himself in that 
see so much that he was made archbishop of 
York, threw all his influence against the effort 
of Henry IV. to gain the throne of England. 
The result was his arrest, which terminated in 
his being beheaded in the year 1405. Pie was 
long held in great esteem, and he was venerated 
as a martyr by the part of the population who 
viewed Henry as a usurper. 

SCUDDER (skud'der), JOHN, D.D., was born 
in 1793, at Freehold, New Jersey. After an ex¬ 
cellent preparatory training he entered 
Princeton College, and graduated as 
bachelor of arts in 1811, after which he 
entered on the study of medicine. He 
settled in New York, and soon rose to 
eminence in his profession, but in 1S19 
he determined to devote himself to the 
cause of foreign missions. Pie sailed 
from Boston to Calcutta, and in May, 
1821, he was ordained in the Wesleyan 
chapel at Jaflnapatam by ministers of 
the Congregational, Baptist and Meth¬ 
odist denominations. Pie labored in 
Ceylon until 1836, when, in conjunction 
with Mr. Winslow, he commenced an 
important mission at Madras. Failing 
health led him to seek a change of cli¬ 
mate; and thT* Nielgherries proving un¬ 
availing, he returned to his native land. 
He effected a great work in favor of 
missions by his addresses in different 
cities. On his return to India he con¬ 
nected himself with the work at Madura, 
and in 1854, when his health had again 
failed, he sailed to the Cape of Good 
Plope, where he improved so much that 
he resolved on returning to India; but 
he died quite suddenly, in an apoplec¬ 
tic fit. Dr. Scudder was one of the most 
eminent of all the noble band of worthies 
who in our land have dedicated their 
lives to the extension of the gospel among the 
heathen. He was a pre-eminently wise and holy 
man, of great intellectual vigor and of highly 
cultivated powers. He was a splendid speaker, 
earnest, devoted to his lifework, and a remarkable 
evidence of the manner in which the native powers 
of the mind become educated and strengthened by 
contact with the spiritualities of the divine life. 

SCULPTURE (sculp'ture). The word is de¬ 
rived from the Latin “ sculpo” (/ carve). It is the 
art of carving in wood, stone, or other material, 
and its uses and abuses in connection with religion 
invest it with a right to be treated of in this work. 
The origin of sculpture is so remote that there is 
no likelihood of any authentic account of it being 
satisfactorily deduced, nor even an indication of 
that nation in which it first appeared. It is prob¬ 
able that idolatry may have favored its early 
progress, but we are not indebted to religion alone 
for its invention. The first artist on record as a 
sculptor is Bezaleel, who, with Aholiab, Ex. xxxi., 
formed the cherubim that covered the mercy-seat, 
but previous to these the art of moulding and 
working in metal was long known. The presents 
to Rebekah consisted of jewels of silver and gold ; 
Judah gave to Tamar his signet and his bracelets; 
in Egypt “ Pharaoh took off his ring from his 
hand and put it upon Joseph’s hand.” Then, as 
to the art of moulding or carving, we know from 
the use of idols that it must have existed in Asia 


and in Egypt from the time of Abraham and Isaac. 
Indeed, as Abraham, when he went down into 
Egypt, found a compact government and old na¬ 
tional institutions, and as the institutions of Egypt 
were of a permanent character, it is impossible to 
say, with even an approach to accuracy, how long 
before the time of Abraham the Egyptians had 
been accustomed to apply the arts of the sculptor 
to their public monuments. According to the best 
commentators, the tcraphim which Rachel stole 
from her father, Gen. xiii. 19, 30, were carved 
images in a human form and household deities, 
like the Penates and the Lares of the Romans 
many centuries afterward, and like the little idols 
which are found so commonly at the present day 
among the Hindoos in India. Then, again, the 
commandment will doubtless occur to the reader, 
“Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image,” as well as the address of Moses to the 
Israelites, “Ye know how we have dwelt in the 
land of Egypt, and how we came through the na¬ 
tions which ye passed by; and ye have seen their 
abominations and their idols of wood and stone, 
silver and gold, which were among them.” 

Diodorus has described some of the most ex¬ 
traordinary specimens of early sculpture as being 
the work of Semiramis, but it is probable that the 
representations are exaggerated. She is said to 
have had figures in brick on her palace of every 
sort of animal in relief. These were colored so 
as to have the appearance of living things. In 
the midst of them Semiramis was represented as 
piercing a tiger with a dart, and near her Ninus 
killing a lion with a lance. In another part of 
the same palace were placed the statue of Jupiter 
Bel us, those of Ninus, Semiramis and the princi¬ 
pal officers of state executed in bronze. We are 
told, also, that by her command a temple was built 
at Babylon, on the top of which three massive 
statues were placed of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, 
that of Jupiter be¬ 
ing forty feet high. 

Still more won¬ 
derful is the state¬ 
ment, that she 
caused the rough 
and lofty side of 
a mountain at Ba- 
gistan, which was 
seventeen stadia 
in height, to be re¬ 
duced to a smooth 
surface, on which 
a figure of herself 
was sculptured at¬ 
tended by one 

hundred of her 

. . Rude Sculpture of Early 

guards. Apocry- Qreece> at Sparta.—S ee Sculp- 
plial as this story TUaE . 
may be, the same 

sort of scheme was proposed to Alexander by the 
architect Dinocrates, as related by Vitruvius in the 
preface to one of his books. 

Little notice of sculpture among the Persians is 
required. It was contrary to their tenets to make 
any representation of the human form. Still, in 
Persepolis there are some extraordinary sculptures 
bearing considerable resemblance to the style of 
the Egyptian bassi-rilievi in the palace of Thebes. 

The earliest sculpture to which we can refer 
with any degree of historical confidence is that 
of the Egyptians. Herodotus tells us that they 
erected the first altars and temples to the gods and 
carved the figures of animals in stone. The abun¬ 
dance and variety of the specimens still in exist- 
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ence of their sculpture—minute and colossal, do¬ 
mestic and religious—prove them to have been a 
people of prodigious energy and resources, and 
distinguished for their affection for the arts. The 
greater portion of their sculpture seems to have 
been sacred—that is, representations of the divin¬ 
ities and their attributes and qualities. In size 
many of their statues were enormous. Herodotus 
mentions one before the temple of Vulcan, at 
Memphis, and another at Sais, placed there by 
King Amasis, each of the height of seventy-five 
feet. The part of the Sphynx (see Sphynx) near 



the great pyramid that remains out of the sand 
that is, from the throat upward — rises to the 
height of twenty-five feet. At Thebes, the sit¬ 
ting statues of "Memnon (see pages 1190 and 1191), 
the mother and the sons of Osvmandyas, are each 
fifty-eight feet high; while in the British Museum 
there fs an arm of a statue (see page 191) which 
must have been sixty-five feet high. Grace and 
elegance are not found in Egyptian sculpture. 
Their faces have a resemblance to the Chinese 
features; tliev have large bellies; the arms either 
hang down or, if one be raised, it is at right angles 
across the body. Some of their statues are kneel¬ 
ing and some.are sitting, and the faces are gene¬ 
rally flat, with a mild, calm expression, while the 


drapery is usually without folds. The forms of 
the feet and hands are gross, and they are deficient 
in anatomical details. The material usually em¬ 
ployed is granite or basalt, and the figures are 
polished after being dressed with the chisel. 

Correct notions of Phoenician sculpture are 
chiefly gained from the medals of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were a colony from Phoenicia. The 
Phoenicians, who are called Canaanites in Scrip¬ 
ture, were at an early period far advanced in civil¬ 
ization. When Moses sent out the spies to exam¬ 
ine the land, they returned with the report “ that 
the people be strong that dwell in the land, and 
the cities are walled and very great.” According 
to reliable authority, the Phoenicians derived the 
knowledge of the arts from Chaldcea, having pre¬ 
viously been established in Egypt. In personal 
appearance the Phoenicians were superior to the 
Egyptians, and they were therefore better models 
for artists. Their wonderful progress in com¬ 
merce stimulated the culture of art, and hence 
several of the statues in their temples were cele¬ 
brated in history. 

Among the Etrurians, or the ancient Tuscans, 
art was cultivated at an early period, and it would 
appear that among them a great degree of perfec¬ 
tion had been developed before much progress in 
sculpture had been made in Greece. In Etruria 
the first attempts in art were made in clay, of 
which innumerable examples are found in the en¬ 
virons of Rome. There a#e two styles of Etruscan 
art; the earliest, in which the lines and the con¬ 
tour are stiff and the attitude wanting in ease; but 
in the second stage a considerable knowledge of 
anatomy is displayed. Certain critics have held 
that there was a third period of Etrurian art co¬ 
eval with the conquest of Greece by the Romans, 
when the Etrurians adopted many of the princi¬ 
ples of Greek art. That sculpture had attained 
to a high place at that period among the people is 
evident from the fact stated by Plinv, that when 
the Romans conquered Volsinium, one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria, they carried awdy from 
that city alone about two thousand statues. 

The family likeness of the Hindoo and Egypt¬ 
ian sculpture is obvious, although the former is 
still more rude and imperfect than the latter, hav¬ 
ing little resemblance to nature. Nevertheless, 
the stupendous excavations at Ellora and the idol 
gods which are scattered all over the temples of 
India attest the fact that art, though rude, was 
known in India in primitive times. 

In Egypt and Phoenicia the art was restrained 
within very narrow bounds, but in Greece the 
beautiful forms of the male and female models 
and the genial climate were favorable to the prog¬ 
ress of art. From all attachment to the combina¬ 
tions of human with the brutal forces of Egypt, 
the noblest and softest emotions of the human 
heart found nourishment in a land where beauty 
was loved. The institution of public games, at 
which all men of celebrity and of all ranks con¬ 
tended for pre-eminence, and the beauty of form 
which was continually to be seen at them, raised 
the Greeks into a nation of connoisseurs. In 
Egypt no crowns, no honors decreed by an as¬ 
semblage of intelligence, awaited the monotonous 
labors of the workman. He labored on in con¬ 
formity with the practice of former ages. Egypt 
abounded with artisans, Greece with artists. 

Greek sculpture has usually been arranged 
under three periods. In the primitive age Pau- 
sanias tells us that the figures were little more 
than blocks of stone. Dredalus and Endreus ap¬ 
pear to have worked in wood, but about 775 B. C. 
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Fragment of a Later 
Greek Statue at Athens. 
—Sc<* Sculpture. 


Dipcenis and Scyllis the Cretan made great ad¬ 
vances in their statues of marble. It was the 
opinion of Flaxraan that the statues of Hercules 
and Apollo in the British Museum were pro¬ 
duced by Dipmnis 
and Scyllis, and the 
taste of their age 
may be seen in these 
well-known works. 

In the time of Agel- 
adas, who was con¬ 
temporary with Pi- 
sistratus, there was 
evidently a great 
advance in refine¬ 
ment, and the ex¬ 
pression of the beau¬ 
tiful in form, and 
the fact that a statue 
was now raised to 
every one who had 
received three 
crowns in the pub¬ 
lic games, tended 
greatly to progress 
in art. Great en¬ 
couragement was 
given to all who felt 
the inspiration of 
genius, and the 

sculptor labored in 
presence of his 

whole country. Now 
appeared Callima¬ 
chus, who according to Vitruvius invented the Co¬ 
rinthian capital, and from his time the figure was 
drawn with greater regard to the formation of the 
parts ; attitude was studied, the form was better dis- 
plaved through the drapery, and everything indi¬ 
cated the advent of a better age, when at length 
Phidias appeared. 

Phidias flourished about four hundred and ninety 
years before the Christian era. He appeared in an 
age peculiarly splendid in history, as it abounded 
with statesmen, warriors, artists, philosophers and 
poets, among whom the names of Socrates, Plato, 
Pericles, Miltiades, 

Cimon, Thenuisto- 
des and Xenophon 
appear. Under Per¬ 
icles the city of 
Athens rose into 
surpassing splen¬ 
dor, and he wisely 
employed Phidias 
in the works essen¬ 
tial to the adorn¬ 
ment of the city. 

His celebrated 
statue of Minerva in 
the Parthenon was 
among the chief 
glories of Greece; 
and while other 
sculptors, such as 
Polycletus, dis¬ 
played their powers 
in the production 
of human forms, , 

Phidias became still more celebrated by his repre¬ 
sentations of the gods. , 

In the third epoch the names of Praxiteles and 
Lysippus appear. They and tl.eir contemporaries 
introduced the fine style, in tvhich youth, beauty 
and the softer forms of art prevailed. The Venus 
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of Cnidos was the great achievement of Praxiteles, 
while the genius of Lysippus may yet be seen by 
all travelers who in Venice contemplate the group 
of horses in the front of the church of St. Mark. 
Athens and Rhodes were the great schools of this 
period, and the latter produced the celebrated 
Laocoon, a group not inferior to any known work, 
the Torso Farnese and the Colossus. After the 
death of Alexander, three hundred and twenty- 
four years before the Christian era, the arts de¬ 
clined in Greece. The year 146 B. C. was signal¬ 
ized by the entire reduction of Greece under the 
dominion of the Romans. Sixty-six years previ¬ 
ously, a dawn of luxury and taste had opened at 
Rome by the introduction through Marcellus of 
statues from Syracuse ; but though in Rome grow¬ 
ing luxury increased the demand for fresh objects 
of arts, the history displays a constant decline, and 
shows that its energies and beauties were destined 
to expire among a people of a strange land. The 
only occupation then left for Greek artists was to 


be found in Rome, whither they were invited, and 
where abundance of them were to be seen; and 
though employment was to be had by adventurers, 
the passion for the antique prevailed among the 
wealthy until the time of Tiberias and Caligula, 
when actual barbarism began to prevail, inasmuch 
as the heads of fine Greek statues were removed 
in order to make room for the head of this em¬ 
peror. Still, notwithstanding the decay of taste, 
the Apollo now in the Vatican and the Borghese 
gladiator were found uninjured in the villa of 
Nero at Antium, and it is believed that they were 
among the chief spoils carried off by the Romans 
from the temple of Delphi. The Romans had no 
natural taste in the fine arts, nor any style of their 
own, and to a late period they employed the Etru¬ 
rians on all works of art, and sculpture never 
shone in Rome except with a borrowed light. 
Before the fifth century of the city marble was 
scarcely known at Rome, but in the sixth, as the 
Roman power spread toward the regions inhabited 
by the Greeks, a taste was imbibed for the objects 
of taste which were found among that people. 
Still, the national character remained unchanged, 


notwithstanding the influence of Greek art when 
it became known to the wealthy and when the col¬ 
lection of Greek statues became a fashion. Among 
the emperors at different times very vigorous efforts 
were made by the erection of statues to affect the 
public taste. Thus Vespasian decorated the tem¬ 
ple of Peace with the choicest specimens of Greek 
painting and sculpture which he could procure. 
Trajan had statues erected in honor of the eminent 
men of his day. Adrian even cultivated art him¬ 
self, and he restored many buildings at Athens, 
and he erected a colossal statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia. A multitude of statues were erected in 
honor of Commodus, but after his death they were 
ordered by the senate to be destroyed. After this 
time these efforts became less and less successful, 
and the disturbances of the age and the rapid suc¬ 
cession of emperors, who nearly all died by vio¬ 
lence, and the unsettled condition of public affairs, 
withdrew men’s minds more and more from all 
objects connected with taste and art. In fact, by 
the end of the fourth century taste 
had nearly died out, as the arch 
of Constantine and the statues of 
that prince indicate; and when 
Constantinople rose to power, 
Rome no longer swayed the scep¬ 
tre of the fine arts. 

From the fourth until the thir¬ 
teenth century the history of the 
arts it such a blank as to be 
scarcely worth the trouble of 
tracing. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, the clouds of dark¬ 
ness began to separate, opening a 
dawn for their revival in the four¬ 
teenth which was soon afterward 
to bring on the blaze of day. Here, 
again, three epoehs or periods are 
deserving of notice. 

When the Roman power was 
entirely destroyed in the West 
of Europe, Italy became divided 
into republics and principalities, 
whereof the chief were Venice, 
Genoa and Pisa, these being the 
earliest in fully establishing lib¬ 
erty. But to Pisa belongs the 
honor of being the first to estab¬ 
lish a school of art. The Pisans 
owned a considerable extent of 
coast, and they had overcome the Saracens in 
Africa, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca and Sicily; 
and they had thus acquired the treasures with 
which they commenced the erection of their ca¬ 
thedral, which was finished in 1092, about seven 
years after that of St. Mark, at Venice, had been 
consecrated. Schools of painting, sculpture and 
architecture soon arose after this period, and the 
cause of religion found employment for the talent 
they produced. It is held that a Greek named 
Buschetto, who was a Greek, though the name 
would indicate an Italian origin, was the founder 
of the Pisan school; but the glory of the twelfth 
century was Nicolo de Pisa, who first gave dignity 
and importance to sculpture in that school. He 
studied the remains of Greek art as far as his op¬ 
portunities permitted, and his works at Bologna, 
at Pisa, Sienna and on the cathedrals of Orvieto 
and Lucca, testify to his success. Then again, at 
Milan, at Florence and at Sienna, the pupils who 
imbibed the spirit of Nicolo—such as. Arnolfo, 
Andrea Ugolino, Giovanni de Balduccio—pro¬ 
duced inimitable works, which remain to the 
present day, and which attest the genius and taste 



Early Roman Sculpture.—Sco Sculpture. 


which deservedly gave character and fame to this 
great school. 

At the beginning of the second epoch we find 
six great artists engaged in a competition for ex¬ 
ecuting the bronze doors of the baptistery at Flor¬ 
ence, in which, after a year’s trial, Lorenzo Ghi¬ 
berti bore away the palm from his rivals. Among 
the greatest of these eminent men w r as Donatello, 
of whom Flaxman says, “Some of his works, 
both in bronze and marble, might be placed be¬ 
side the best productions of Greece without dis¬ 
credit.” Ilis Singing Boys, in the Duomo of 
Florence, can scarcely be exceeded for the accu¬ 
racy of drawing, the arrangement of drapery and 
great beauty. The marble statue which he exe¬ 
cuted of St. George so excited the admiration of 
Michael Angelo that, after viewing it in silence 



Roman Statue of a Fisherman.—S ee Sculpture. 

for a length of time, he suddenly exclaimed 
“ March !” And the same great genius, when he 
saw and studied the Gates of the baptistery by 
Ghiberti, bestowed on them the appellation of the 
“Gates of Paradise.” The completion of these 
gates occupied forty years of Ghiberti’s life; and 
by all critics they are recognized as one of the 
noblest monuments of modern art. ^ It is true that 
Reynolds held that “ the landscape and buildings 
occupy so large a portion of the compartments 
that the figures remained but secondary objects, 
entirely contrary to the principle of the ancients;” 
but the fact that doors or gates, and not solitary 
statues standing apart from each other, had to be 
constructed, would seem to be an adequate reply. 
In this age, also, Brunelleschi, the great architect, 
became famous for his achievements in sculpture; 
and in 1450 Florence ranked among her honored 
citizens Verrochio, the master of Perugino and 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Ghirlandaio, the master 
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of the still more eminent Michael Angelo da Buo- 
narotti, who, though a master of painting and 
architecture, was equally renowned as a sculptor, 
thus displaying a genius which seemed to be influ¬ 
enced by a species of inspiration. Florence and 
Venice still possess most attractive'and precious 
evidences of the talents of these justlv-famed 
artists. 

The third epoch includes the period in which 
the perfect restoration of the art was accomplished. 
The historian who wrote the life of Michael An¬ 
gelo thus apologizes for a biography during the 
lifetime of the subject: “ Let none be surprised that 
I have here written the life of Michael Angelo, who 
is yet living. Indeed, it cannot be expected that he 
will ever die, and therefore it has appeared to me 
proper to do him this little honor; for when, in 
common with other men, his life shall pass away, 
he will be immortal in his immortal works, the 
fame of which, as long as the world lasts, will live 
with glory in the mouths of men and in their 
records, in contempt of envy and death.” Michael 
Angelo, who was of noble birth, was patronized by 
Lorenzo de Medici, who took him into his house 
at the age of fifteen, and he continued his friend 
during his life. Ilis career in sculpture was com¬ 
menced by a sleeping Cupid, a Bacchus and a young 
fawn, the colossal David and a group of a Madonna 
sitting with the dead Christ on her knees—works 
which raised him immediately above his contem¬ 
poraries. Julius I [.employed him on a mausoleum 
for the centre of the dome of St. Peter’s. It was 
projected on a magnificent scale, but the death of 
the pope and other causes delayed its completion, 
and only one side was finished, which was after¬ 
ward erected in the church of St. Pietro in Vin- 
cola. In this monument the celebrated Moses and 
other statues are found. His statues of Lorenzo 
and Giuliano de Medici are in the Capella dei 
Depositi, and the recumbent statues of Daybreak 
and Night are in the same chapel. These works 
are masterpieces, and they display the same genius 
which lavished its powers on the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel anti the*Last Judgment. 


not live to finish a great work on which his mind 
was much set. He began a group of four figui 
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Spain produced some celebrated sculptors in the 
sixteenth century, their first native artist being 


when he had reached the age of eighty, consisting . Berruguette, a pupil of Vasari and Buonarotti. 
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Roman Statue of a Female, found in Rome.— Soo Sculpture. 

This mighty master was doomed to experience 
ill-treatment, as many men of genius before and 
since his time have had to experience from ignor¬ 
ance and ingratitude; and though universal in his 
accomplishments, he was in his later years mainly 
useful in defending the city of Florence when it 
was besieged by the prince of Orange. He did 


of the dead body of our Saviour, supported by Jo¬ 
seph of Arimathea, attended by two Marys. The 
conception of the group was grand, but death ar¬ 
rested his hand before its completion. He died on 
the 15th of December, 1563, being almost ninety 
years of age. He had conferred honor on seven 
popes; he was the friend of Solyman emperor of 
the Turks, Francis I. of France, the emperor 
Charles V., the princes of the republic of Venice, 
and those of Italy, particularly the duke of Tus¬ 
cany, reigning at his death. He was buried at 
Rome, but afterward his body was removed to 
Florence with every demonstration of pomp and 
splendor. Flaxman, in his lectures on sculpture, 
justly says of him, “The character and works of 
Michael Angelo have been dwelt on at greater 
length, because, as his mental and bodily powers 
continued far beyond the usual date of human life, 
his diligence attained to so much greater perfec¬ 
tion in the principles of art. Anatomy, the motion 
and perspective of the figure, the complication, 
grandeur and harmony of his grouping, with the 
advantages and facility of execution in painting 
and sculpture, besides his mathematical and me¬ 
chanical attainments in architecture and building, 
together with the many prodigious works he ac¬ 
complished, demonstrate how greatly he con¬ 
tributed to the restoraliSn of art.” About this 
period, or a little later, Giovanni da Bologna 
flourished. The former is famous for the grace of 
his figures and the flowing ease which they dis¬ 
play, while the latter, who was one of the strangest 
and most eccentric men that any age has produced, 
displayed a talent which, especially in metal-work¬ 
ing, has never been surpassed. Chief among his 
works is the figure which may be seen at Florence 
of Perseus holding the head of Medusa in his left 
hand. Following in the footsteps of Michael An¬ 
gelo, but at a distance, came Raphael di Monte 
Lupo, Nicolo di Tribolo, who made the bronze 
gates of the cathedral at Bologna. 

Many others who might be men¬ 
tioned carried the principles of art 
through Lombardy and into the Nea¬ 
politan territory. To this period, 
also, belongs Torregiano, who was a 
man of real genius, but of an erratic 
disposition. He received one thou¬ 
sand pounds for his work on the tomb 
of Henry VII., at Westminster. Leav¬ 
ing England, he went to Spain, where 
he executed several important and 
valuable works; and the story is 
told that, having been commissioned 
by the duke d’Arcus to complete a 
Madonna and Christ of the size of 
life, with a promise of an ample re¬ 
ward, he completed a splendid group. 
The duke sent two servants loaded 
with money as payment; but on open¬ 
ing the bags they were found to con¬ 
tain only as many brass maravedi as 
amounted to the trifling sum of thirty 
ducats; whereupon, fired with rage at 
the insult, he seized his mallet and 
broke the group into pieces, ignoring the sacred 
character of the subject and the value of the work. 
The duke in return denounced him to the Inqui¬ 
sition as a heretic. He pleaded his right to do as 
he pleased with his own works, but in vain, for he 
was cast into prison, doomed to lose his life, and 
in d^iair he starved himself to death. 






Paul de Cespides, who was a disciple of Berru¬ 
guette, is held to have been the greatest sculptor 


Statue of Thalia, from the Baths of Clau¬ 
dius.— St*e Sculpture. 

that Spain has produced. Germany produced no 
sculptor of eminence before the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; and it is only of late years that Denmark 
has produced a sculptor, as Thorwaldsen was bom 
in 1770. France received an impulse from Italy, 
and as early as the time of Michael Angelo 
Jacques d’AngoulGme, who had been at Rome, 
was bold enough to compete with him. Jean 
Gourgeon, who was one of the victims in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, finished the Foun¬ 
tain of the Innocents at Paris in 1559. Then, 
again, Jean Cousin, Adrian, Della Bella and 
Tacca occupy the interval up to the time of Louis 
XIV., after which the art of sculpture rapidly 
spread, as Moette, Chaudet, Lebrune and others 
who rose to eminence testify. 

In England, sculpture and painting were in the 
hands of foreigners until comparatively modern 
times. In the stall-work of the great cathedrals 
and in the other carvings which produce the rich 
effect which is visible in these vast edifices, great 
perfection was attained. Henry VIII. seems to 
have been the first monarch who took a decided 
interest in painting. It is true that Henry VII. 
employed Mabuse, a Flemish painter; but it is 
probable that the stranger, who led an irregular 
life, was driven to England by distress, and that 
he owed little to the thrifty monarch. Holbein 
created a taste for art, which was fostered by 
Charles I., who invited Rubens to England; and 
with the Cartoons of Raphael and the influence of 
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Sely, it seemed likely that a knowledge of art 
would extend; but the political upheaval which 
affected the nation turned the popular attention to 
other and more stirring things. Sculpture was 
still less favored. At length, Cibber, Roubiliac 
and Scheemaclier created a taste in England for 
statuary, which gradually extended, and which 
received a decided impulse by the splendid 
achievements of Canova, who became the theme 
of admiration in the leading capitals of Europe. 
He was born at Passagno in 1757, and his works 
were exceedingly numerous. Thorwaldsen, of 
Copenhagen, was a contemporary, though several 
years his junior, and the performances of these 
masters did much to create a love of sculpture in 
England, as the educated among the upper classes 
were brought by their journeys on the Continent 
into contact with these great men. Accordingly, 
it soon appeared that English talent was directed 
into this department of art, and the works of Bacon, 
Banks and Nollekens made English talent known 
all over Europe. Flaxman, however, rose to a 


place. The Greek Slave by Powers did much to 
bring the name of American art into prominence 
on both sides of the Atlantic; and the patronage 
of art among the cultured classes of our population 
is encouraging our students at Florence and Rome, 
where their works are deservedly taking rank 
among the finest specimens which modern Italian 
talent has been able to produce. 

Those who desire to compare the sculpture of the 
various ages and nations will find engravings illus¬ 
trative of the same on the following pages and else¬ 
where throughout the Encyclopedia: 

Assyrian Sculptures —Pages 50, 51,217, 218,219, 
220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 227, 255, 260, 407, 
1268, etc. 

Persian Sculptures —Pages 74, 75, 481, 10S4, etc. 

Egyptian Sculptures —Pages 33, 39, 47, 53, 62, 63, 
64 67, 101, 110, 130, 140, 143, 189, 190, 191, 243, 
267 344, 348,381, 382, 384, 386,413,432, 433, 434, 
435, 516, 517, 546, 668, 679, 783, 863, 864,865,866, 
867, 922, 923, 924, 925, 936, 937, 1134, 1190, 1191, 
1300, 1327, 1352, 1353, etc. 


Tiie Red Sea, from Ras Mohammed.—S ee Sea, 3. 


position as eminent as that of Canova, and it is 
admitted that in Epic sculpture he was his supe¬ 
rior. Flaxman was bom at York, in 1755. He 
became professor of sculpture at the Royal Acad¬ 
emy, where his lectures produced a remarkable 
effect on the pupils of the school which was rap¬ 
idly growing in the English capital. He died in 
1826, but it only needed to mention the names of 
Westmacott, Lough, Rennie and Chantrey to show 
how powerful the impulse had become in London 
in the direction of art. Later still Landseer, 
Foley, Macdowell, Maclise, Gibson, Westmacott, 
Marochetti, Gahagan, Adams, Bacon, Belines and 
Baily may be mentioned among the number of 
those who of late years have given character and 
fame to British art. 

In our own country, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, the great work of subduing a continent 
and devoting it to the uses of civilization has 
been enough for a generation, but already in art 
the names of our countrymen have been placed 
high in the roll of fame. In, the capitals of Eu¬ 
rope and in the great exhibitions of art and sci¬ 
ence our sculptors now occupy an honorable 


Phoenician Sculptures —Pages 211, 251, 468, etc. 

Etruscan Sculptures —Pages 602, 603, 615, 616, 
617, etc. 

Hindoo Sculptures —Pages 319, 324, 325, 351, 
693, 694, 695, 874, 881, 882, 883, 886, 1071, etc. 

Greek Sc'idptures —Pages 111, 147, 148, 232, 233, 
235, 236, 262, 263, 388, 401, 413, 415, 468, 504, 505, 
506, 625, 658, 766, 767, 789, 793, 1069, 1070, 1176, 
1209 1267 etc. 

Reman Sculptures —Pages 201, 248, 261, 374,404, 
505, 697, 784, 846, 1068, 1125, 1172, 1178, 1294, 
1318, etc. 

Christian Sculptures , Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern—Pages 54, 55, 56, 60, 123, 127, lol, 153, 
155, 245, 272, 273, 275, 276, 284, 289,329, '350,420, 
441 466, 606, 815, 837, 838, 839, 841, 1023, 1026, 
1028, 1077,1122, 1151,1156,1161,1163,1179,1209, 
1305, 1310, 1311, 1334, etc. 

SCURVY (skur've), a disease, Lev. xxi. 20. 
The original term conveys the idea of scratching 
or scraping. It is thought to be scurvy of a 
malignant kind. The same is also translated 
“the scab,” Dent, xxviii. 27. 


SCYTHIAN (sith'e-an). The Scythians were 
the wild nomadic tribes who, like the more mod¬ 
ern Tartars, roamed over the regions of Asia 
north of the Black and Caspian Seas. They were 
most probably the descendants of Magog, and were 
known to the Israelites under that name. See Ma¬ 
gog. The term is used by St. Paul, Col. iii. 11, to il¬ 
lustrate the large mercy of God, free to every nation. 

SCYTHOPOLIS (sith-op'o-lis), 2 Macc. xii. 

29. See Betii-shean. 

SCYTHOPOLITANS (sith-o-pol'i-tanz), 2 
Macc. xii. 30, inhabitants of Scythopolis. 

SEA. This word is used in Scripture with 
considerable latitude. Besides designating seas 
properly so called, and that “ gathering together 
of the waters,” Gen. i. 10, which we regard as the 
ocean, it is applied to any considerable mass of 
water, salt or fresh, as to lakes c. g. t “the salt 
sea,” Gen. xiv. 3; or even rivers, as the Nile, Isa. 
xix. 5, and the Euphrates, Isa. xxi. 1. The fol¬ 
lowing are mentioned by the sacred writers: 

1. The “Sea of Chinnereth,” Num. xxxiv. 11, 
termed also the Lake or “ Sea of Galilee,” Matt. iv. 

8, of “ Gennesaret,” Luke v. 1, and of “ Tiberias,” 
John xxi. 1. See Tiberias, Sea of. 

2. The Mediterranean Sea washed the western 
coast of Palestine. This was generally called the 
“great sea,” Num. xxxiv. 6, 7 ; sometimes simply 
the “ sea,” Josh. xv. 46; also the “ uttermost,” 

“ utmost ” or “ hinder sea,” Deut. xi. 24, because 
the east was considered geographically as in front 
of any one; and the “Sea of the Philistines,” Ex. 
xxiii. 31, because the Philistine territory lay along 
the coast of the Mediterranean. This sea, extend¬ 
ing from the straits of Gibraltar to Asia Minor, 
and washing Spain and France, Italy and Greece, 
Syria and Palestine, Egypt and Libya, is of course 
frequently alluded to in Scripture. The Tyrian 
commerce traversed it; the apostle Paul repeat¬ 
edly crossed it. 

3. The Red Sea, in places where there could be 
no danger of confounding it with the Mediterra¬ 
nean, is not unfrequently called simply the “sea, ’ 
Ex. xiv. 2. But its special name in Hebrew is 
suph, the word signifying a woolly kind of sea¬ 
weed which is to this day plentifully found on the 
shores of the Red Sea; it has been thought also to 
include a fluvial rush, such as the papyrus. 

The Red Sea from the straits of Bab el-Mandeb 
to its most northerly point at Suez is about four¬ 
teen hundred miles in length, from 12° 40' to 30° 
N. lat., its greatest width being about two hundred 
miles;’ it is divided by the Sinaitic peninsula into 
two large arms or gulfs, the easternmost running 
north-east or northerly about one hundred miles, 
with an average width of fifteen miles, while 
the westernmost runs north-west near one hun¬ 
dred and eighty miles, with an average width 
of twenty. There is reason to believe that an¬ 
ciently this last gulf extended much farther north¬ 
ward to the lake of Heroopolis, now Birket el-Tim - 
sah, and it was connected by a canal with the Nile. 
Now the country at the head of the gulf is a waste 
and desert region, which may be a fulfillment of 
Isa. xi. 15; xix. 5; but when the Red Sea ex¬ 
tended through it, it was irrigated and fertile. 

The principal Scriptural interest of the Red Sea 
centres in the gulfs of Suez and Akabali. It was 
through some part of the former that the passage 
of the Israelites was made on their deliverance 
from Egypt, Ex. xiv. The tribes proceeded, we 
are told, from Rameses, doubtless in Goshen, to 
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Succoth, where they made their first encampment, 
Ex. xii. 37. Their journey was not along the or¬ 
dinary road to Canaan, through the Philistine ter¬ 
ritory, Ex. xiii. 17, by which we may suppose 
they would have rounded the head of the gulf; 
but they were directed to turn, most probably 
southward, by Etliam, in the edge of the wilder¬ 
ness, to Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zephon, Ex. xiii. 18, 20; xiv. 1. 
Pharaoh determined to pursue them. He had in¬ 
formation that they had quitted the regular route; 
they were entangled among mountains, and their 
further progress was barred by the sea. It seemed 
as if the mighty arm that had hitherto defended 
them was now withdrawn. The standing force of 
six hundred chariots, with all the other chariots of 
Egypt that could be hastily collected, were at once 
in motion. This formidable body speedily over¬ 
took the Israelites, whose retreat it was evidently 
Pharaoh’s object to cut off. He encamped, there¬ 
fore, between them and the head of the sea; while 
they, utterly dispirited at the sight of their former 
masters, could not, it is clear, have made any resist¬ 
ance. Perhaps it was evening when the Egyptian 
army took up their position. And the guiding 
cloud which had hitherto preceded changed its 
place, stood between the two hosts, a pillar of fire 
to give light to Israel, while it cast additional 
gloom upon the Egyptians. Then, on the cry of 
Moses to the Lord, the signal was given, at the 
lifting of his rod, for the Israelites to move on. 
Their column must have been a very broad one; 
and as they marched all night, the sea was prob¬ 
ably some miles wide. The Egyptians soon per¬ 
ceived that the tribes were gone, and ignorant, it 
may be thought, of the miracle, they pursued. In 
vain; they could not come up with Israel; disas¬ 
ters overtook them ; their chariots could make no 
way on the unsound ground; perhaps there were 
storms which beat against them, Ps. Ixxvii. 15-20; 
and when the morning dawned and Israel was 
saved, at the lifting up again of the wonder-work¬ 
ing rod the sea returned to its strength and the 
Egyptians perished. Ever after was this great 
deliverance cited as the most marvelous interfer¬ 
ence of God for his people. 

Various conjectures have been formed, with 
greater or less probability, as to the point where 
this stupendous miracle was wrought. It may 
have been below the modern Suez. But many of j 
these conjectures are based on the presumption 
that the localities continue nearly the same as 
they were in the days of Moses. Considering 
that the gulf extended anciently, as above re¬ 
marked, much farther than it now does, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that the passage was 
where there is at present a sandy waste. Possibly 
the Israelites marched through what is now the 
Wady et-Tuineylat, or it may be along the Wady et- 
Teeh , which leads to the Red Sea from opposite 
Memphis. But we cannot presume to suppose the 
route certainly discovered. Some have chosen to 
imagine that there were fords, and that Moses 
took advantage of low water, which the Egyptians 
disregarding were overwhelmed. Even if we 
were to concede this, the transaction would not 
be reduced to an ordinary event. Whence, it 
might still be asked, the knowledge that Moses had 
of the right time to cross and the skill with which 
he carried his vast multitudes safely through? 
Whence, too, the strange blindness which made 
the Egyptians, who must have been well ac¬ 
quainted with the fords and the tides, rush on to 
inevitable destruction? To explain away the 
miracle renders the whole account unnatural and 


incredible. And how, if it were mere skillful 
management, could that profound impression have 
been made upon the Canaanitish nations which we 
find years afterward paralyzing them wficn the peo¬ 
ple so led appeared before their cities? Josh. ii. 10. 

4. The Salt Sea bears a variety of names in 
Scripture. It is sometimes simply “the sea,” 
when misconception is impossible, Ezek. xlvii. 8; 
it is more frequently the “salt sea,” Gen. xiv. 3; 
Josh. xv. 2, 5; it is also the “sea of the plain,” 
Deut. iv. 49; it is, besides,“termed the “ east sea ” 
and the “former sea”— i. e., the sea in front, an 
observer being supposed to look toward the east, 
Ezek. xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20. By later writers it 
was distinguished as the Asphaltic Lake and Sea 
of Sodom, but it is now generally known as the 
Dead Sea, from the belief that neither animal nor 
vegetable life subsisted in it, or indeed near it. 
The Arabs term it Bahr IAt , the “ sea of Lot.” 

This remarkable expanse of water is of an elon¬ 
gated oval shape, save that the regularity of the 
figure is broken by a large peninsula projecting 
from the eastern shore near to the southern end, 
dividing the whole into two reaches which corn- 


extending to the eastern gulf of the Red Sea; and 
as the Arabali is higher than the GliOr, most of its 
waters drain oft’ into the lake. 

The Jordan, also, and various streams east and 
west empty themselves into it. And as there is no 
outlet, the waters are intensely salt and combined 
with much earthy matter. The solid matter in the 
Dead Sea water is far greater than that in the 
ocean; its specific gravity is therefore higher, so 
that persons unable to swim elsewhere cannot sink 
in this lake. It was once imagined that life could 
not subsist here; the waters were said to be almost 
motionless, of a dull leaden hue, and their steam 
pernicious. Such notions are now proved un¬ 
founded. Wild as are some of the surrounding 
heights, the view, generally speaking, of the lake 
is beautiful. The color of its waters may change 
according to circumstances, but they often are 
seen as blue as in other lakes. Living creatures, 
though of a low type, have been found in them; 
and animals, birds, and especially reptiles, throng 
the neighboring thickets, while ducks and other 
aquatic birds have been observed swimming and 
diving in the waters. There is something, how¬ 



Adjeroud, anciently “Etiiam in the Edge of the Wilderness.”— See Sea, 3. 


municate by a somewhat narrow channel. The ex¬ 
treme length is about forty-six miles, the greatest 1 
breadth above ten miles. The superficial area has 
been estimated at about three hundred square miles. 

It is bounded east and west by lines of bare 
mountains broken by clefts and ravines, and in¬ 
dented by remarkable terraces. There is little 
vegetation except where a spring gushes forth, 
and then around it are reeds and thorn-bushes 
and palm trees, with other plants; but the general 
aspect is burnt and barren, presenting often scenes 
of rugged and utter desolation. At the south¬ 
western end is a ridge of rock salt, dislocated and 
furrowed, detached pieces of which look like pil¬ 
lars. On the margin on the western side is a 
beach of varying width of shingle, sometimes in¬ 
termixed with marl, chalk and gypsum, and vari¬ 
ous kinds of debris. A line of drift-wood encircles 
the lake, branches and limbs of trees, brought 
down by the Jordan and other torrents, and 
marking the highest level of the water. There is 
a salt and stony plain at the north-east corner, but 
of the eastern side little has been explored. To 
the south is a plain called el-Gh&r, part of which is 
salt and barren and muddy, part fertile, well 
wooded and watered. The Gh6r is closed by hills 
to the south, beyond which is the great Arabah, 


ever, in the prevalent sterility and the dry burnt 
look of the shores, the overpowering heat, the oc¬ 
casional smell of sulphur, the dreary salt marsh at 
the southern end and the fringe of dead drift¬ 
wood round the margin, which must go far to ex¬ 
cuse the title which so many ages have attached 
to the lake, and which it will never lose. 

The most extraordinary fact in regard to the 
Dead Sea has yet to be mentioned. It lies in so 
deep a cleft among its mountains that its surface 
is, according to Lieutenant Lynch, one thousand 
three hundred and sixteen feet seven inches below 
the level of the Mediterranean, but according to 
the report of the English engineers who lately 
surveyed the country, one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-nine feet. The Jordan flows through 
a sunken valley, the fall along its course being 
rapid and considerable, till it reaches its lowest 
point in this lake. Whether the whole line of 
country was once far more elevated, and whether 
by some great catastrophe it descended to its pres¬ 
ent position, we cannot tell; but it is clear from its 
conformation that the most extraordinary changes 
would have to be made before the Jordan could 
flow on through the Arabah into the Red Sea. 
Moreover, the depth of the water of the lake is 
very great—one thousand three hundred and eight 
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feet at a point one-third of the length from the 
northern end, while south of the peninsula it is 
very shallow. 

The whole question of the origin of the Dead 
Sea is large, and cannot be argued here; but the 
remarks of Mr. Tristram in his “ Land of Israel, 
on the supposed volcanic agencies, will be read 
with interest. “ I think there can be no question,” 
he says, “ but that the old notions of volcanic agen¬ 
cies about the Dead Sea were erroneous. . . . Such 
traces are not to be found; . . . the whole region 
has been slowly and gradually formed through a 
succession of ages, and ... its peculiar phenom¬ 
ena are similar to those of other salt lakes in Af¬ 
rica, or referable to its unique and depressed posi¬ 
tion. But setting aside all preconceived notions, 
and taking the simple record of Gen. xix. as we 
find it, let us see whether the existing condition 
of the country throws any light upon the Biblical 
narrative. Certainly we do observe by the lake 
sulphur and bitumen in abundance. Sulphur 
springs stud the shores; sulphur is strewn, 
whether in layers or in fragments, over the des¬ 


olate plains; and bitumen is ejected in great float¬ 
ing masses from the bottom of the sea, oozes 
through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited with 
gravel on the beach, or, as in the Wady Mahawat, 
appears, with sulphur, to have been precipitated 
during some convulsion. We know that at the 
times of earthquakes in the north the bitumen 
seems even in our own day to be detached from 
the bottom of the lake, and that floating islets of 
that substance have been evolved coincident with 
the convulsions so frequent in North-eastern Pal¬ 
estine. Everything leads to the conclusion that 
the agency of fire was at work, though not the 
overflowing of an ordinary volcano. The mate¬ 
rials were at hand, at whichever end of the lake 
we placed the doomed cities, and may probably 
have been accumulated then to a much greater 
extent than at present. The kindling of such a 
mass of combustible material, either by lightning 
from heaven or by other electrical agency, com¬ 
bined with an earthquake ejecting the bitumen or 
sulphur from the lake, would soon spread devasta¬ 
tion over the plain, so that the smoke of the coun¬ 
try would go up as the smoke of a furnace. There 
is no authority whatever in the Biblical record for 
the popular notion that the site of the cities has 


been submerged. The simple and natural expla¬ 
nation seems, when stripped of all the wild tradi¬ 
tions and strange horrors with which the myste¬ 
rious sea has been invested, to be this—that during 
some earthquake, or without its direct agenc}, 
showers of sulphur, and probably bitumen, ejected 
from the lake or thrown from its shores, and 
ignited perhaps by the lightning which would 
accompany such phenomena, fell upon the cities 
and destroyed them. The history of the catas¬ 
trophe has not only remained in the inspired 
record, but is inscribed in the memory of the sur¬ 
rounding tribes by many a local tradition and 
significant name.” 

5. A “sea” of Jazer is spoken of in Jer. xlviii. 
32. For a conjectural notice of it, see Jaazer. 

SEA-CALVES, Lam. iv. 3, margin. The 
original word, rendered “sea-monsters” in the 
text, probably denotes jackals. 

SEA, THE MOLTEN, a large brazen (copper 
or bronze) laver which Solomon made for the use 


of the priests in the temple. It was to supply the 
place of the “laver” of the tabernacle. It was 
five cubits in height, ten in diameter and thirty in 
circumference, the thickness of the metal being 
one hand-breadth. The brim was of lily-work 
ornamented with flowers like lilies—and just un¬ 
derneath was a double border of knops, said to be 
shaped like gourds. The whole was placed upon 
twelve oxen, in allusion to the twelve tribes, 
standing with their faces outward, 1 Ki. vii. 23-26. 
This great basin contained two thousand or three 
thousand baths. It was set at the south-east corner 
of the court of the priests, 1 Ki. vii. 30. It was 
not for them to bathe in, but contained water for 
their ablutions. Ahaz removed the oxen from 
under the sea and fixed it upon a stone pavement, 
2 Ki. xvi. 17. It was finally broken up by the 
Chaldseans, 2 Ki. xxv. 13. 

SEABURY (see'ber-re), CHARLES, was 
born in 1770, at West Chester, and was the 
youngest son of the Right Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
D.D., bishop of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
After a careful education, and having studied the¬ 
ology under Dr. Mansfield of Derby, Dr. Smith 
i of Narragansett, and his father, he was ordained 


as a deacon by his father in 1793, at Christ Church, 
Middletown, on the recommendation of the assem¬ 
bled clergy. In 1793 he began his ministry in 
Grace Church, Jamaica, Long Island, whence lie 
was removed to the rectorship of St. James 
Church, New London. In 1814 he was removed 
to Setauket, in Long Island, and to his work at 
that place he added missionary labor at Hunting- 
ton and Islip, Long Island. In his seventy-third 
year he retired from the more active duties of the 
ministry, continuing to reside at SeUuket, until 
his death, in December, 1844. He was famed for 
his disinterestedness, his humility and his great 
faithfulness in the discharge of all personal and 
official duties; and the testimony which his son, 
the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., of New York, has 
borne to his character in the brief memoir which 
he has published of his father is as remarkable for 
its truthfulness as it is for its tenderness and 
respectful regard. 

SEABURY, SAMUEL, D.D., first bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, was born in 1728, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1751. After finishing his classical 
education, he went to Scotland with the view of 
studying medicine, but soon turned his attention 
to theology, and took orders in London in 1753. 
Returning to America, he officiated first at Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey, then at Jamaica, Long Island, 
next at Westchester, New York, and lastly at 
New London, Connecticut, where he resided as 
rector of the parish in that city during the re¬ 
mainder of his life. Much as he was esteemed 
by his parishioners, his influence also extended 
among his brethren throughout the State; and 
when the Episcopal Church was organized in that 
diocese, he was elected bishop. He immediately 
went to England to obtain consecration; but meet¬ 
ing with some unexpected obstacles, he repaired 
to Scotland, where he succeeded in accomplishing 
the object of his mission. He was consecrated at 
Aberdeen, November 14, 17S4. Hastening home, 
he resumed his duties as parish minister at New 
London, in connection with the performance of 
the episcopal functions of the diocese. Bishop 
Seabury possessed a vigorous and well-cultivated 
mind, and acquired a reputation corresponding 
with his high stition. lie died February 25,1796, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

SEAL (seel), a portable instrument used for 
the purpose of stamping upon any document or 
thing, instead of or with a sign manual. This 
impression had the same legal validity as an ac¬ 
tual signature, as is still the case in the East. 
This custoip is of very ancient date. A seal in 
the Alnwick Museum bears the date of Osirtasen 
I., about 2000 B. C.; and another, found at Nim- 
roud, is supposed by Layard to have been the seal 
of Sennacherib, about 700 B. C. The seals were 
made of different forms and different materials, 
such as copper, silver and gold, and not unfre- 
quentlv of precious stone set in metal, and some¬ 
times of stone only, or even pottery or porcelain. 

The seals were used for two purposes—to make 
an impression on a soft material, as on wax, and 
to stamp upon paper, efc. The material used by 
them to stamp the impression of the seal was not 
wax, but clay. The document itself, especially in 
Assyria and Babylon, was made of baked clay, and 
sealed whilst it was soft. In other cases a lump 
of well-compacted clay was impressed with the 
seal, and then, when baked, attached to the docu¬ 
ment by strings. In a somewhat similar manner 
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coffers containing valuables were sealed, and even 
doors of houses. The Hebrews, in common with 
other Orientals, had these customs, and the above 
usages illustrate the references to them in holy 
writ. Judah’s signet was, probably, one suspended 
from the neck over his breast, Gen. xxxviii. 18, as 
was used amongst his people in after ages, Song 
Sol. viii. 6. Sealing up treasures is mentioned by 
Moses, Deut. xxii. 34. The lions’ den was sealed 
upon Daniel, Dan. vi. 17; and so was the tomb of 
our Saviour, Matt, xxvii. 66. When secresy was 
to be observed, the same kind of seals was attached 
to letters and documents, Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1. 
Hence the royal seal was given to persons as a 
badge of authority, as in the cases of Pharaoh 
with Joseph, Gen.’xli.41, 42, and Ahasuerus with 
Ilaman and Mordecai, Esth. iii. 10; viii. 10. The 
figurative allusions to sealing, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, are easily interpreted if the 
above usages be kept in view. 

SEAMAN (se'man), LAZARUS, D.D., a 
native of Leicester, educated at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, and appointed principal of Peter- 
house, on account of his active and zealous exer¬ 
tions in aid of the Parliament during the civil 
wars. He was subsequently one of the divines of 
the Westminster Assembly, and died in 1675. lie 
published several sermons. It is said that his li¬ 
brary was the first ever sold by auction in England. 

SEAR (seer), 1 Tim. iv. 2. The original word 
means literally to brand in a mark with a hot iron 
branding instrument. When a hot iron is applied 
to the skin, it makes it hard and dead to sensibil¬ 
ity. So the conscience may be hardened to bear 
delusion unconcernedly, not wincing at a system 
of fraud. But perhaps this explanation does not 
fully reach the apostle’s meaning, which is rather 
that ignominious marks were burnt in and left 
there. “ They knew,” says Bishop Ellicott, “ the 
brand they bore, and yet, with a show of outward 
sanctity, they strove to beguile and seduce others, 
and make them as bad as themselves.” 

SEASON (se'zun). There are six several sea¬ 
sons of the year indicated in Scripture—“ seed¬ 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter,” Gen. viii. 22. These may be thus 
arranged: 


Rgypt and Ethiopia, Isa. xliii. 3; they were a 
strong people and of imposing stature; their land, 
if Isa. xviii. 2, 7, may be applied to them, was in¬ 
tersected with streams, and it is described as a 
blessed triumph when Seba is subdued to God, Isa. 
xlv. 14. Now, Josephus says that Cambyses gave 
to Seba, the royal city of Ethiopia, the name of 
Meroe, after his sister. Meroe was an extensive 
region enclosed by the rivers Astapus (Balir el- 
Azrak) and Astaboras ( Tacazze ), extending to the 
narrow tract where the latter river joins the Nile. 


of Oxford in 1737 ; and in 1758 he was raised to 
the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, in which situ¬ 
ation he conducted himself with great dignity, mu¬ 
nificence and proper severity against any laxity in 
the morals and manners of the clergy under his 
more especial superintendence. He died in 1768. 

SECT. The original word so translated signi¬ 
fies a choice, and in the New Testament generally 
a chosen or adopted way of life—t. e., a school or 
party, Acts v. 17. See Heresy. 




The Dead Sea.—S ee Sea, 4. 


And this country answers all the conditions re¬ 
quired for the identification of Seba. 

SEBAT. See Month. 

SEC AC AH (se-ka'kah), a town in the wil¬ 
derness of Judah, Josh. xv. 61. 

SECHENIAS (se-ken-i'as). 1, 2. 1 Esd. 
viii. 29, 32, the same as Shecaniah, Ezra viii. 
3, 5. 

SECHER (se'ker), a place near to Ramah, 
where there was a well, 1 Sam. xix. 22. 


i Tisri, latter halt', J 

Marchesvan, ,1 

Cliisleu or Kisleu. former half. ] 

I Chisleu, latter half, 

Tobeth, 

Sebat, former half, „ 

Sobat, latter half, 

Adar, . ... 

Nisan, former half, 

Nisan, latter half, 

Jyar, orZif, 

Si van, former half, 

Sivan, latter half, 

Tammuz, 

Ab, former half, 

At), latter half, 

Elul, 

Tisri, former half,_ 


beginning of October to ( 
beginning of December, i 

beginning of December to ! 
p beginning of February. 1 

I beginning of February to ! 
[■ beginning of April. j 

I beginning of April to be-! 
f ginning of June. J 

[ beginning of Juno to be-1 
ginning of August. C 

beginning of August to l 
beginning of October. C 


Early rain due. 


Latter rain due. 


SECULAR CLERGY (sek'u-lar cler'ge). 

This term was used to indicate those members of 
the priesthood who were engaged in parochial labor 
as distinct from the members of the monastic in¬ 
stitutions or religious houses, who were known as 
the regular clergy. 

SECULARISTS (sek'u-lar-ists). 1. Those 
who advocate a system of national education in 
which religion is not taught have been thus called, 
but it is also applied to 2. Those who refuse to 
believe the teaching of revelation respecting a 
future state, and who hold that all men s duties 
and engagements should regard this life alone. 














SEAT. The ancient Egyptians used chairs, | SECKER (sek/er), 


which very probably were customary among the 
Hebrews. But in later times the practice was in¬ 
troduced of reclining at meals. The Orientals 
now sit on low sofas or divans, or on mats or 
carpets, with the legs bent under them. See 
Meals and Furniture. 

SEBA (se-ba), a son of Cush, of the family of 
Ham, Gen. x. 7. His descendants appear to have 
formed a nation in the distant south, Ps. lxxii. 10; 
they are mentioned as of equal importance with 


THOMAS, archbishop 

of Canterbury, an eminent 

and pious prelate, was born at Sibthorpe, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, in 1693, and was educated with the 
view of becoming a dissenting minister. He, how¬ 
ever, conformed to the Church of England, took 
orders and obtained preferment. He became suc¬ 
cessively rector of Houghton-le-Spring, prebend¬ 
ary of Durham, king’s chaplain and rector of St. 
James’s, Westminster. In 1735 he was elevated to 
the see of Bristol, whence he was translated to that 


Southern Termination of the Dead Sea.—S ee Sea, 4. 


SECUNDIANS (se-kun'de-anz), a denomina¬ 
tion in the second century which derived their 
name from Secundus, a disciple of Valentine. 
He maintained the doctrine of two eternal prin¬ 
ciples, whence-arose the good and evil that are ob¬ 
servable in the universe. See Valentinians. 

SECUNDUS (se-kun'dus), a Christian of 

Thessalonica, Acts xx. 4. 
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SEDECIAS (se-de-ki'ns). 1. Bar. i. 1, one of 
Baruch’s ancestors. 2. Bar. i. 8, Zedekiah the king. 

SEED. By this terra is generally to be under¬ 
stood offspring or descendants. The seed of the 
woman, Gen. iii. 15, the seed of Abraham, Acts 
iii. 25, and the seed of David, Rom. i. 4, specially 
designate Messiah. 

SEED-TIME, Gen. viii. 22. See Season. 


regard Seir as an appellation, and as denoting “the 
shaggy mountain ”— i. e., clothed or bristly with 
woods and forests; but this is not, in any marked 
way, a characteristic of the range in question. 3. 
A mountain named in describing the limits of the 
territory of Judah, Josh. xv. 10. 

SEIRATH (se'rath), a place or district to which 
Ehud fled after killing Eglon, Jud. iii. 26. It was 
perhaps in the mountains of Ephraim, Jud. iii. 27. 


SEEKERS (seek'erz), a denomination which 
arose in the year 1645. They derived their name 
from their maintaining that the true Church min¬ 
istry, Scripture and ordinances were lost, for 
which they were seeking. They taught that the 
Scriptures were uncertain; that present miracles 
were necessary to faith; that our ministry is with¬ 
out authority; and that our worship and ordi¬ 
nances are unnecessary or vain. The term was 
also applied at one time to the Friends, or rather 
to their forerunners. 

SEER, 1 Sam. ix. 9. See Prophet. 

SEETHE, Ex. xvi. 23, to boil. 

SEFFRID isef'frid). There were two emi¬ 
nent bishops of this name who presided over the 
see of Chichester. Seflrid II. was elected in 
1180, and died in 1204. During his episco¬ 
pate the cathedral was greatly injured by fire, 
and eleven years were occupied in repairing the 
havoc made by this second great conflagration, in 
which the work of former ages was almost ruined. 
The new work was completed in the purest style 
fif the twelfth century, and so considerable were 
the additions that a new consecration of the whole 
fabric was thought necessary, which ceremony was 
performed by this bishop in the year 1199, who had 
in the same year assisted at the coronation of King 
John. The work of Bishop Seflrid was far more 
beautiful than the parts to which he added his 
early pointed triforium. The small columns are 
of Petworth marble, with capitals carved so as 
to represent the leaves of the palm tree, and the 
spectator cannot fail to perceive a considerable 
resemblance in this part of the cathedral to the 
more imposing structure at Peterborough. 

SEG-NERI (seg-na're), PAUL, a native of 
Nettuno, who, by the austerity of his manners and 
his natural eloquence, became a popular preacher 
and an active missionary of the Jesuits. He was 
invited to Rome by Pope Innocent XII., to whom 
he became chaplain; but he soon after fell into a 
decline, which occasioned his death, December 9, 
1694, aged seventy. He published “The Unbe¬ 
liever without Excuse,” “ The Pastor Instructed,” 
“ The Illusions of the Quietists ” and “ The Servant 
of Mary,” besides seven volumes of sermons. 

SEGTJB (se'goob). 1. The youngest son of 
Iliel, 1 Ki. xvi. 34. 2. A descendant of Judah, 1 

Chr. ii. 21, 22. 

SEIR (seer). 1. A phylarch or chief of the 
Iiorira, who were the former inhabitants of the 
country afterward possessed by the Edomites. 
2. The mountainous country of the Edomites, ex¬ 
tending from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. 
The name is usually derived from the Seir above 
mentioned ; and as he was a great chief of the orig¬ 
inal inhabitants, it is difficult to reject such a con¬ 
clusion. Some, however, as Gesenius, would rather 


SELA, or SELAH (se'lah), “rock,” a city 
in the territory of Edom, probably the capital, 
taken by Amaziah, king of Judah, and named 
by him Joktheel— i.e., “subdued of God”—in 
memory of his conquest, 2 Ki. xiv. 7. It after¬ 
ward passed under the dominion of Moab, Isa. 
xvi. 1. It would seem that this place is meant in 



Ancient Seal- or Signet-Rings of Egypt.—S ee 
Seal. 


1. Solid Fino Gold Ring of Pharaoh Cheops, about B.C. 1178, 
found in the Pyramid which bears his name. 2. Tho Hiero¬ 
glyphics on ovul fuco of No. 1. 3. Bronze Ring of about B. C. 
1300, worn by military men not of tho royal household. 4. 
Bronze Ring of Amunopli III., B. C. 1403-1367. 5. Egyptian 
Ring of uncertain date. 6. Solid Fino Gold Ring of tho Pha¬ 
raoh who succeeded Amunopli III., whoso name appears on one 
surface of tho revolving Seal; on tho second is a lion with tho 
legend, “ Lord of Strengthon tho third a crocodile, and on 
the fourth a scorpion. This ring contains nearly one hundred 
dollars’ worth of pure gold. 

two or three places, where in our version the word 
is translated “rock,” Jud. i. 36; Obad. 3. There 
can hardly be a doubt that Sela is identical with 
the Petra of later times, celebrated as the chief city 
of the Nabatliceans in the fourth century B. C., and 
as a central station for the commerce of the East. 
It was afterward the residence of the Arabian 
princes who bore the name of Aretas, and was 
subjected to the Roman power by Trajan; from 
Adrian it received the name of Adriana. 

The remains of the city lie in the Wady Mousa 
about two days’ journey to the north of the gulf of 
Akabah, and somewhat farther to the south of the 
Dead Sea. It is enclosed by rugged cliffs of red 
sandstone, and rocky ravines from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, and surrounded 
by a dry and barren desert. The plain on which 
it stands is on a high level, and is not more than 


about a mile square. The ravine of Wady Mousa 
varies in breadth from twelve to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and the overhanging rocks almost shut 
out the sun’s rays. But it was through this ravine 
that an artificial passage was made, about a mile 
long, the only way of access to the town. Along 
it ran a little river, supplying it with water, over 
which bridges were thrown, and by the sides of 
which quays were constructed. The traveler who 
penetrates through the surrounding dry and desert 
country to Petra finds piles of tombs excavated in 
the rocks, with colonnades and obelisks of impos¬ 
ing dimensions. 

In another ravine-1 ike but broader valley is 
that astounding structure, cl-Khuzneh, probably 
used as a temple, one of the wonders of the East, 
the fa 9 ade of which consists of two rows of six 
columns over one another, with statues between, 
with capitals and sculptured pediments, the upper 
one of which is divided by a little round temple 
crowned with an urn. Behind the el-Khnzneh the 
eve is struck by many beautiful and varied fa- 
fades, leading to apartments excavated in the 
cliffs, used either as tombs or as temples, and 
later as churches; but in a wider part of the 
valley, on its left side, is the splendid Greek 
theatre, entirely hewn out of the rock, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet in diameter at the base, 
with more than thirty rows of seats, in the native 
rock, red and purple alternately, and holding up¬ 
ward of three thousand spectators, surrounded 
with tombs, and overgrown on the sides with 
the wild fig tree and the tamarisk. In the an¬ 
cient site of Petra itself every variety of ruins, 
of streets, houses, temples and palaces, bespeaks 
the vanished glory of a town once splendid and 
wealthy—the palace of Pharaoh (AW Faron ), the 
isolated column likewise bearing the name of the 
Egyptian monarch (Zub Faron), and indicating 
the former site of a large pillared temple, the re¬ 
mains of triumphal arches, the colossal columns 
of a depraved Corinthian or Doric order, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and still forming part of the 
native mass; and majestic colonnades, giving the 
whole base of the mountain the appearance of a 
vast pile of grand architecture. Astounding and 
almost numberless excavations are everywhere 
wrought in the front of the mountain, in its 
ravines and recesses, and even in the precipitous 
rocks around it, in many cases one rising over 
the other, and sometimes several hundred feet 
above the level of the valley, with steps cut in 
the solid rocks, some widely conspicuous, others 
hidden in the most inaccessible cliffs. These ex¬ 
cavations shine in all the magic of variegated, 
though not uniformly bright, colors, equaling in 
softness those of flowers or of the plumage of 
birds, and exhibiting a gorgeous crimson, streaked 
with purple, and often intermixed, ribbon-like, 
with yellow and blue; they are of the most vari¬ 
ous dimensions, and serve the most manifold pur¬ 
poses. Some are small niches, perhaps intended 
for votive offerings; others are designed for tombs, 
and exhibit an endless variety in size, workman¬ 
ship and style; they consist of spacious cham¬ 
bers with recesses, sometimes near the ceiling, at 
the height of eight or ten feet, and often adorned 
in the front with architectural embellishments 
of astonishing richness and striking beauty. The 
cloister (deir) at the north-western extremity of 
the cliffs, also hewn out of the rock, with a most 
splendid fa 9 ade and a vast urn on the summit, is 
accessible through a long and tortuous ravine by 
a path five or six feet broad, and steps cut in the 
stone with immense exertion ; is surrounded by 
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ruins, covered with inscriptions in the Sinaitic 
character, crosses, and figures of the wild goat or 
ibex, indicating its sacred character, but rather 
modern in effect. 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (se'la-ham- 
mah'le-koth), a rock in the wilderness of Maon 
whence Saul was summoned from pursuing David 
by the news of a Philistine incursion, 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 27, 28. 

SELAH (se'lah), a word which occurs seventy- 
one times in thirty-nine Psalms; also in Hab. iii. 
3, 9, 13. There are various opinions as to the 
meaning. Thus Gesenius tells us that some think 
it is an abbreviation, the letters of which it is 
composed each standing for a word. By some it 
is derived from a verb signifying “to raise up,” 
the meaning, therefore, being a raising of the 
voice, in response to the instruments. This Gese¬ 
nius himself prefers. But others, adopting the 
same derivation, understand “suspend the voice” 
— i.e., rest, pause. Sommer has minutely investi¬ 
gated the matter, and Keil has adopted and illus¬ 
trated his opinion. They suppose that it directs 
the falling in of the sound of the priests’ trumpets 
into the Levites’ psalm-singing and playing on 
stringed instruments. It occurs, therefore, where 
very warm emotions have been expressed. 

SELDEN (sePden), JOHN, an eminent law¬ 
yer and antiquarian, was born at Salvington, near 
Worthing, in Sussex, December 16, 1584. He 
received his education at Hart or Hert Hall (since 
merged in Magdalen Hall), Oxford, where, al¬ 
though possessing great abilities, he did not par¬ 
ticularly distinguish himself. He entered himself 
at Clifford’s Inn, in 1602, for the study of law, and 
in 1604 removed to the Inner Temple for the com¬ 
pletion of his legal studies. He acquired very 
early a taste for antiquarian research, in which 
department he afterward became so eminent. He 
was, in fact, one of the most learned men of his 
age. He lived in stirring times, and was, almost 
inevitably, mixed up with the stormy politics of 
the period; but he belonged to no extreme party, 
although a friend of liberty and of the popular 
cause. He died November 30, 1654. His works 
are very numerous and learned ; the following are 
those which require special notice here: “ History 
of Syrian Idolatry,” “Marriage and Divorce among 
the Hebrews,” and “The Jewish Sanhedrim.” 

SELED (se'led), one of the descendants of 
Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 30. 

SELEMIA (se-le-rai'ah), 2 Esd. xiv. 24, a 
scribe whom Esdras was to employ. 

SELEMIAS (se-le-mi'az), 1 Esd. ix. 34, the 
same as Shelemiah, Ezra x. 39. 

SELEUCIA (se-leu'sh’ah), a city of Syria, sit¬ 
uated about sixteen miles west of Antioch, on the 
sea-coast, near the mouth of the Orontes; some¬ 
times called Seleucia Pieria, from the neighboring 
Mount Pierus; and also Seleucia ad Mare, in order 
to distinguish it from several other cities of the 
same name, all of them denominated from Seleu- 
cus Nicanor. Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey embarked at this port for Cyprus, Acts 
xiii. 4; see also 1 Macc. xi. 8. 

SELEUCIANS (se-leu'sh’anz), disciples of 
Seleucus, a philosopher of Galatia, who about the 


year 380 adopted the sentiments of Ilermogenes 
and of Audaeus. He taught, with the Valentini- 
ans, that Jesus Christ assumed a body only in 
appearance. He also maintained that the world 
was not made by God, but was co-eternal with 
him,'and that the soul was only an animated 
fire created by the angels; that Christ docs not 
sit at the right hand of the Father in a human 
body, but that he lodged his body in the sun, ac¬ 
cording to Ps. xix. 4; and that the pleasures of 
beatitude consisted in corporeal delight. 

SELEUCUS (se-lew'kus), surnamed NICA- 
TOR, was the founder of the dynasty of the Se- 
leucidse. He reigned from 312 B. C. to 280. 
There were several who took the name Seleucus 
on ascending the throne. 

SELEUCUS, 1 Macc. vii. 1; 2 Macc. iii. 3. 
This king, the fourth of the name, entitled 
PIIILOPATOR, succeeded his father, Antio- 
chus the Great, and reigned over Syria twelve 
years, 1S7-175 B. C. He was sometimes called 
king of Asia. Having need of large sums of 
money to pay the tribute imposed by the Romans^ 
he sent his officer Ileliodorus to plunder the tem- 


Words to some of the Women of the Church of 
God in England,” and a “ Reply to a Tract by 
the Rev. J. Spurred concerning the Sisters of 
Mercy.” She was made “ Mother Superior of 
the Sisters of Mercy of Devonport and Ply¬ 
mouth.” 

SELYNS (sel'inz), HENRY, was born at 
Amsterdam, in Holland, in 1636. He was edu¬ 
cated for the ministry, and after being licensed to 
preach, he received an appointment to the church 
at Breukelen (Brooklyn), in New Netherland, 
from the Dutch West India Company. The mem¬ 
bers of the church were poor, much scattered, and 
as their former pastor was now an aged man, 
Selvns feared to engage his services beyond the 
term of four years, thus aiming at the safety of 
the church, which he did not wish to involve, and 
also caring for his own support. He was inducted 
on the 7th of September, 1660. His firmness and 
regard for the privileges of his office were tested 
by the magistrates, who attempted to dictate to 
him in a matter of discipline. He had censured 
a member of the church, and the magistrates in¬ 
terfered; but he asserted his right, vindicated his 
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pie at Jerusalem—an attempt which is said to 
have been supernaturally defeated, 2 Macc. iii. 
7-40. Seleucus was afterward murdered by this 
same Ileliodorus, and was succeeded by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

SELLER (sel'ler), ABEDNEGO, a native of 
Plymouth, England, educated at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, which he left without taking a degree, 
became minister of Combeintine Head, Devon¬ 
shire, and obtained a living in London, both of 
which he lost after the Revolution for refusing to 
take the oaths of allegiance to William. He wrote 
“ Remarks relating to the State of the Church in 
the Three First Centuries,” “The Devout Com¬ 
municant,” frequently reprinted under the title 
of “The Week’s Preparation for the Sacrament,” 
and “Tracts against Popery.” He died about the 
year 1720, aged seventy-three. 

SELLON (sel'lon), PRISCILLA LYDIA, 
born in 1820, was the founder, or leader in the 
founding, of the sisterhoods in the Church of 
England on a plan similar to that of the Sisters 
of Charity, etc., of the Romish Church. The 
movement met with no little opposition, and Sis- 
| ter Sellon has written in its defence “ A Few 


position, refused to yield and maintained his 
course with wisdom and dignity. 

With a view to supplement his support, Gov¬ 
ernor Stuyvesant engaged him t$> preach to the 
negroes and others on his farm at Bourverie (the 
Bowery), where St. Mark’s Church now stands. 
In July, 1664, he sailed for Holland, and in 1666 
he was preaching at Waverveen, near Utrecht; 
and here he remained for sixteen years. In 1682 
he again crossed the ocean to serve as pastor in 
New York, in which city he labored until his 
death, in July, 1701, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. He stood very high in the estimation of the 
leading men of New England, as well as among 
the influential men of the Hollanders. Increase 
Mather, Cotton Mather, Samuel Willard, the vice- 
president of Harvard College, and James Allen 
of the First Church in Boston were among the 
number of his friends and correspondents. His 
only published work, so far as .is known, was a 
small volume of poetry, entitled “Anthology of 
the New Netherland.” 

SEM, Luke iii. 36, Shem; a Greek form. 

SEMACHIAH (sem-a-ki'ah), a Levite porter, 
1 Chr. xxvi. 7. 
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SEMEI 


SEMEI (sem'e-i), a person named in our 
Lord’s genealogy, Luke iii. 26. 

SEMEI. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 33, identical with 
Shimei, Ezra x. 33. 2. Rest of Esth. xi. 2, iden¬ 

tical with Shimei, an ancestor of Mordecai, 
Esth. ii. 5. 

SEMELLIUS (se-mel'le-us), 1 Esd. ii. 1G, 17, 
identical with Shimshai, Ezra iv. 8, 9. 

SEMI-ARIANS (sem-e-a're-anz). By this 
name the great bulk of the Arian party became 
distinguished from the strict Arians after the 
Council of Nicffia. They were a large body of 
the clergy and laity, of great political influence 
in the Eastern Empire, who were opposed alike 
to the strict definition of orthodox Nicene theo¬ 
logians like St. Athanasius and to the equally 
strict definition which characterized the logical 
intellectualism of the old Arians, revived under 
the leadership of Aetius and Eunomius. The 
orthodox were represented by the term Jlomdou- 
8io8 } which signified that our Lord is of one sub¬ 
stance with the Father, and thus shut out entirely 
the idea of his being a created Person. The old 
Arians, on their revival, adopted the term Ano- 
moios , which signified exactly the opposite, and 
defining the Son to be unlike in substance to the 
Father, expressed the idea that he was a created, 
and not an uncreated, Being. They were there¬ 
fore known as Anoceans. The Semi-Arians, halt¬ 
ing between these two opinions, endeavored to find 
a resting-place for their theology in the middle 
term Homoiousios, which signified that the Son is 
of a similar substance to the Father, but so far 
indefinite as to permit a great variety of interpre¬ 
tations respecting the extent to which such simi¬ 
larity makes him to differ from created beings. 
Practically, this attempted compromise enabled 
the Semi-Arians to call our Lord divine, but still 
to deny that he “ is equal to the Father as touch¬ 
ing his Godhead,” and thus simply and truly God. 

During the fifty-six years that elapsed between 
the Council of Niciea and that of Constantinople 
(A. D. 325-381) as many as eighty councils are on 
record, a large number of which were held by 
the Semi-Arian bishops in support of their contests 
with the orthodox and with their own sects. 

SEMI-CIRCULAR (sem-e-cir-cu'lar) 
ARCH, an arch formed by a semi-circle. Also 
called Norman and round arch. 

SEMIFRATRES (sem-e-fra'trayz), brothers 
of the second order among the Carmelites. 

SEMINARY (sem'i-na-re), a college ap¬ 
pointed for the theological education of those who 
purpose to enter the ministry. The houses of the 
society “ De Propaganda Fide” are thus named. 

SEMINARY PRIEST. This name was at 
one time given in England to Jesuits and priests 
who were trained at Rheims and Douai. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS (sem-e-pe-la'je-anz). 
This name was invented by the Schoolmen to 
designate a large number of persons who, chiefly 
in Gaul, during the fifth century embraced a mod¬ 
ified form of Pelagianism. The movement was a 
reaction no less against the views of predestination 
held by St. Augustine in his later years than 
against the extravagant assertions about free-will 
made by Pelagius. 
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The real founder of Semi-Pelagianism was the 
famous Cassian, an Eastern monk of Scythian ex¬ 
traction, who had been trained in a monastery at 
Bethlehem, and had resided afterward among the 
monks of Egypt prior to taking up his residence 
at Constantinople. Here he was ordained dfcacon 
by Chrysostom, and was selected by the clergy of 
that city, during the banishment of their bishop, 
to proceed on a mission to Innocent I., at Rome, 
where he probably received priest’s orders. He 
subsequently settled" at Marseilles, where he 
founded monasteries for both sexes, and where he 
wrote several books which led to his being called 
a Semi-Pelagian. In A. D. 431 an appeal was 
made to Rome to have his doctrines condemned. 
About this time the famous Vicentius of Lerins 
began to attack the views of Augustine on predes¬ 
tination, and in his monastery a native of Britain 
named Faustus adopted the same side. Toward 
the close of this century Gennadius, a priest of 
Marseilles, became a distinguished advocate of the 
position adopted by Vicentius. Pope Gelasius 
condemned the views of Faustus, and Claudianus 
Mamertus, Avitus bishop of Vienne, Ctesarius 




Ancient Roman Seal.- or Signet-Rings.-S eo 
Seal. 

1. Solid Gold, with figure of Hygeia on its face. 2. The Seal- 
face of a massive Gold Ring; the Inscription is, “Thou hast a 
Pledgo of Love/’ 3. Also the Seal-face of a like Ring, with 
Inscription, “Protorus to Ugia.” 4. A heavy Gold Ring, with 
two devices, the larger a figure of Mai’s, the smaller a dovo and 
branch of myrtle. 5. A heavy Gold Ring, with private signet. 

bishop of Arles, and Fulgentius of Ruspe, wrote on 
the “orthodox” side. In A. D. 529 the Council 
of Orange, in the province of Arles, and of Valence, 
in the province of Vienne, declared—1. That by 
the sin of Adam free-will has been so perverted 
and weakened that none have since then been 
able to love God, or believe on him, or to do good 
actions for his sake, unless divine grace has pre¬ 
vented them. 

2. After grace has been received by baptism, all 
baptized persons are able by divine assistance and 
co-operation to do all things that belong to the 
soul’s salvation, if they are willing to work with 
faith. 

3. We not only do not believe that some per¬ 
sons have been predestined to evil by the divine 
power, but we pronounce anathema against all 
who incline to hold such an opinion. 

4. We also profess and believe that in every 
good work it is not we who begin, and who are 
afterward assisted by the mercy of God, but God 
himself first inspires faith and love, without any 
previous good works on our part, so that we faith¬ 
fully demand the sacrament of baptism, and after 


baptism are able, with his assistance, to accom¬ 
plish what is pleasing to him. Whence it is most 
clearly to be believed that the marvelous faith of 
the thief whom the Lord summoned to Paradise, 
of the centurion Cornelius to whom an angel was 
sent, and of Zaccheus who was found worthy to 
entertain our Lord, was not natural, but the gift of 
God. 

The general object of Semi-Pelagian doctrine was 
described by Cassian to be to protest against two 
extremes, the Augustinian denial of free-will and 
the Pelagian infringement of grace. The follow¬ 
ing positions are deduced from Cassian’s works, 
viz.: Since the fall all men have original sin and 
are subject to death, but they have not lost a 
knowledge of God or free-will. It can neither be 
maintained (with Augustine) that the commence¬ 
ment of what is good in us always originates in 
God, nor (with Pelagius) that it always originates 
with ourselves. Sometimes it is God who first 
implants good thoughts and purposes in us. Some¬ 
times it is man who takes the first step, and whom 
God afterward supports with his assistance. In 
either case the grace of God is unmerited, not ab¬ 
solutely but relatively, as it bestows on the weak 
and worthless efforts of man such favors here and 
so great reward hereafter. Thus four points of 
Augustinian teaching were rejected, viz.: 1. Un¬ 
conditional election. 2. The inability of man 
under any circumstances to do good. 3. The con¬ 
straining influence of grace on free-will. 4. The 
final perseverance of the saints. 

On the other hand, the Semi-Pelagians made 
an equally emphatic protest against the pure 
Pelagianism which was sometimes attempted to be 
brought against them. “ Let no one imagine,” 
said Cassian, “ that we give support to the profane 
notion of some, who assert that the sum of salva¬ 
tion is in one’s own power, and by ascribing 
everything to free-will make the grace of God to 
be dispensed according to each man’s merit.” 
Unlike Pelagius, he did not deny—1. The exist¬ 
ence of original sin in all men; 2. Its results, such 
as concupiscence, death, the loss of right of suc¬ 
cession to eternal happiness. Nor did he assert 
that—3. Human nature is still as healthful as it was 
in the time of Adam’s innocence ; 4. Or that man 
is able without the assistance of grace to perform 
every kind of good work, to reach the highest de¬ 
gree of perfection and to accomplish the work of 
his salvation by his own natural power. He in¬ 
sisted that original sin has not so far weakened 
human nature that man is unable naturally to de¬ 
sire to have faith, to quit sin or to recover right¬ 
eousness; that when he entertains these good dis¬ 
positions God recompenses them by the gift of 
grace, so that the commencement of salvation 
actually may rest with man and not with God, 
although this was not necessarily and always the 
case. 

SEMIRAMIS (se-mir'a-mis), a celebrated 
queen of Assyria (see Assyria), daughter of the 
goddess Derceto by a young Assyrian. She was 
exposed in a desert, but her life was preserved by 
doves for one whole year, till Simmas, one of the 
shepherds of Ninus, found her and brought her up 
as his own child. Semiramis, when grown up, 
married Menones, the governor of Nineveh. The 
monarch, having seen and become enamored of 
Semiramis, asked her of her husband, and offered 
him his daughter Sosana instead, but Menones, 
who tenderly loved his wife, refused; and when 
Ninus had added threats to entreaties, he hung 
himself. No sooner was Menones dead than Se- 
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miramis married Ninus, by whom she had a son 
called Ninyas. Not long after this Ninus died, 
and Semiramis became sole ruler of Assyria. 
One account makes her to have put Ninus to 
death. According to this statement, Semiramis, 
having secured the co-operation of the chief men 
of the state by gifts and promises, solicited the 
king to put the sovereign power in her hands for 
five days. He yielded to her request, and all the 
provinces of the empire were commanded to obey 
Semiramis. These orders were executed but too 
exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, who was put 
to death. Semiramis, on attaining to sovereign 
power, resolved to immortalize her name, and with 
this view commenced the building of the great city 
of Babylon, in which work she is said to have em¬ 
ployed two millions of men, who were collected 
out of all the provinces of her vast empire. She 
visited every part of her dominions and left every¬ 
where monuments of her greatness. To render 
the roads passable and communications easy, she 
hollowed mountains and filled up valleys, and 
water was conveyed, at a great expense, by large 
and convenient aqueducts to barren deserts and 
unfruitful plains. She was not less distinguished 
for military talents, and reduced many neighbor¬ 
ing and even distant nations under her sway. 
India, in particular, felt the power of her arm's. 
At length, being plotted against by her son Ninyas, 
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and recalling to mind a response which she had 
received some time before from the oracle of Am¬ 
mon, she voluntarily abdicated in favor of her son, 
and immediately disappeared from the eyes of 
men. Some said that she was changed into a 
dove, and that, several birds of this species having 
alighted upon the palace, she flew away along 
with them. Hence, according to the legend, the 
dove was held sacred by the Assyrians. Semiramis 
is said to have live'd sixty-two years, and to have 
reigned forty-two years. The legend of Semiramis 
seems to connect the Syrian and Assyrian my¬ 
thologies. 

There are those who deny the whole story of this 
queen and her exploits, and even that any such 
person ever lived; but possibly the better course 
would be to strip the legend of its absurdities and 
let the possible statements stand, as we suggested 
in the case of Romulus. See Rome. 

SEMIS (se'mis). 1 Esd. ix. 23, identical with 
Shimei, Ezra x. 23. 

SEMLER (sem'ler), JOHANN SALOMO, 
D.D., an eminent German theologian, was born at 
Saalfeld, December 18, 1725. He was educated 
at the university of Halle, where he was appointed, 
in 1751, professor of theology, a post which he 
held till his death, March 14, 1791. He may he 
regarded as the principal founder of the rational¬ 
istic school of criticism and exegesis in Germany. 


He was a very prolific writer, but his works have 
now little beyond a historical value as marking an 
epoch in the history of Biblical science. Among 
his most effective works was his “Aid to the Lib¬ 
eral Interpretation of the New Testament.” 

SEMPLE (sem'p’l), ROBERT BAYLOR, 
I).D., born at Rose Mount, King and Queen 
county, Virginia, January 20, 17G9. His father 
died the ensuing year. Ilis mother was a pious 
woman, a member of the Episcopal Church, and 
trained her children with faithful care. By the 
generosity of a friend who was the principal of 
an academy, young Semple was enabled to acquire 
a fair education. Before he attained his major¬ 
ity, he entered upon the study of the law. In 
December, 1789, he experienced conversion, and 
joined the Upper King and Queen Baptist Church, 
and soon after, feeling himself called to the gos¬ 
pel ministry, he abandoned the law, and in Sep¬ 
tember, 1790, was regularly ordained, and became 
pastor of Bruington church in King and Queen, 
and this pastorate he held for forty years, till the 
Master called him home, though he did the 
work of an evangelist in all the region for manv 
miles around. He was zealous in furthering mis¬ 
sionary work throughout this and foreign lands. 
He soon attained great prominence not only by 
his zeal, but by his great learning and marked 
talents. He was repeatedly moderator of the Vir¬ 
ginia Association ; was president of the Triennial 
Convention from the year 1820. In 1827 was in¬ 
duced to make an earnest effort in behalf of Co¬ 
lumbian College, then in peril of its life, for 
which purpose he temporarily removed to Wash¬ 
ington, District of Columbia, still discharging his 
pastoral duties at Bruington church. In his last 
year on earth, 1831, the Holy Spirit afforded him 
the grand joy of a wonderful revival in his church, 
during which more than a hundred were led to 
Jesus. On Christmas morning of this year he 
passed calmly from his labors to his reward, ex¬ 
claiming, “ I can depart in peace.” He was a fe¬ 
licitous writer, though his active life afforded him 
time to write but little; his “History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia” has 
been considered his chief work, while his “Cate¬ 
chism for Children” was worthy of its popularity. 

SEN A AH (se-na'ah), a place the inhabitants 
of which returned in large numbers from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 35; Nell. vii. 38. These 
are meant in Neh. iii. 3, the article being prefixed 
so as to form the word Ilassenaah. 

SENATE (sen'at), Acts v. 21, the body of 
elders. 

SENECA (sen'e-ka), LUCIUS ANNAEUS, the 
celebrated Roman philosopher, was born at Cor- 
duba, in Spain, about the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. He studied rhetoric under his father, but 
after a while abandoned it for philosophy, adopt¬ 
ing the principles of the Stoics, which he taught 
to a large class. He was banished from Rome on 
a false charge of immorality, but after eight years 
returned, was made prietor, and became tutor to the 
infamous Nero. He remained with the latter after 
he ascended the throne; but as to the nature of the 
influence he exercised over the emperor there is 
much uncertainty. He is supposed to have ad¬ 
vised the death of Britannicus, and to have written 
Nero’s apology for the murder of his mother, Agrip¬ 
pina. By degrees Seneca was supplanted by Nero, 
who became jealous and fearful of him, and at 


length, accusing him of being concerned in a con¬ 
spiracy, ordered him to die. Upon this, Seneca 
opened some of his veins, and bled to death in a 
warm bath. This event occurred A. D. 65. The 
works ascribed to him are numerous, but all are 
not genuine. 

SENAULT (seh-no'), JEAN FRANCOIS, 
a Flemish ecclesiastic, was a native of Antwerp. 
He became a member of the Oratory, subsequently 
its superior, and died at Paris, universally respect- 
ed, August 3, 1672, aged seventy-one. He wrote 
a “Treatise on the Use of the Passions,” a popular 
work, translated into English, German, Italian, 
etc.; a “Paraphrase of Job,” “The Christian 
Man,” “ The Criminal Man,” “ The Duties of the 
Sovereign,” “Lives of Saints and Illustrious 
Persons,” etc. 

SENEH (se'neh), 1 Sam. xiv. 4. See Bozez. 

SENEY (se'ne), ROBERT, was born in 1799, 
at Queen Anne, on the Eastern Shore in Maryland. 
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After the death of his father, his mother removed 
him to New \ork, and in due time he entered 
Columbia College, where he graduated in 1815. 
He then commenced the study of the law in Bal¬ 
timore; but his mind being-directed to spiritual 
things, he abandoned the law and dedicated his 
lite to the work of the ministry. New Y r ork city 
and State, Connecticut and Vermont were the 
principal spheres of his labor. In 1852 and 1853 
he was a supernumerary at Brooklyn, where he 
continued to reside until his death, from paralysis, 
in July, 1854. He was an admirable, most im¬ 
pressive and effective preacher, but he was averse 
to writing for the press. He was well educated, 
though he always avoided a show of learning, and 
in ecclesiastical assemblies he disliked the appear¬ 
ance of being a leader; but his solid sense and 
well-balanced mind were always admired when he 
spoke in any debate, and among all his brethren 
he was greatly beloved. 

SENIR (se'ner), Mount Ilermon, or a part of 
it, 1 (’hr. v. 23. See IIermon. 

SENNACHERIB (sen-na-ke'rib), king of 
Assyria, who in the fourteenth year of King Hez- 
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ekiah (B. C. 713), came up against ail the fenced 
cities of Judah and took them; on which Ilez- 
ekiah agreed to pay the Assyrian monarch a trib¬ 
ute of three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold. This, however, did not satisfy 
Sennacherib, who sent an embassy with hostile 
intentions, charging Hezekiah with trusting on 
“this bruised reed Egypt.” The king of Judah 
in his perplexity had recourse to Isaiah, who coun¬ 
seled confidence and hope, giving a divine promise 
of miraculous aid. Meanwhile, “ Tirhakah, king 
of Ethiopia” and- of Thebes in Egypt, had come 
out to fight against the Assyrians, who had threat¬ 
ened Lower Egypt with an invasion. On learning 
this, Sennacherib sent another deputation to Hez¬ 
ekiah, who thereon applied for aid to Jehovah, 
who promised to defend the capital. “And it 
came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord 
went out and smote in the camp of the Assyrians 


there be no soul, no mind, there can be no sen¬ 
sations. 

SENTENCES, BOOK OF THE. This work 
was written by Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, 
A. D. 1162, after the book called “Summary of the 
Sentences,” in which received doctrines are method¬ 
ically arranged and supported by lengthy quota¬ 
tions from the Fathers and from Scripture. 

SENTENCES, OFFERTORY, texts of Scrip¬ 
ture which are read at the collection of the alms 
in the service of the Church of England and in 
the services of the Protestant Episcopal churches 
in the United States, and generally in Episcopal 
churches in the British colonies and elsewhere. 

SENTENCES, SUMMARY OF. A book 
thus named was written by Hugo de St. Victor in 


SEPHARAD (se-fa'rad), a country or district 
where there were Hebrew exiles, Obad. 20. The 
ancient Targum, and some Jewish authorities, 
understood by it Spain; but the Jew by whom 
Jerome was instructed in Hebrew gave it as his 
opinion that it meant the Bosphorus, most prob¬ 
ably the Thracian Bosphorus. 

SEPHARVAIM (se-phar-va'im), a city of 
the Assyrian empire whence colonists were brought 
into the territory of Israel, afterward called Sama¬ 
ria, 2 Ki. xxvii. 24. The place is probably repre¬ 
sented by Sipphara, in Mesopotamia, situated upon 
the east bank of the Euphrates, above Babylon. 

SEPHARVITES (se-far'vites), 2 Ki. xvii. 31, 
the inhabitants of Sepharvaim. 

SEPHELA (se-fe'lah), 1 Macc. xii. 38. The 
low fertile district of Judah lying between the 
central hill-country and the Mediterranean. The 
cities and towns in it are enumerated in Josh. xv. 
33-47; but as some of these stood in the high¬ 
lands, the district was probably not defined with 
much exactness. 

SEPTUAGESIMA (sep-tu-a-jes'e-mali). 1. 
The season between the Epiphany and Lent. It 
begins, in round numbers, seventy days from Eas¬ 
ter. 2. The week preceding Sexagesima. 3. Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, the Sunday with which the 
season begins. 

SEPTUAGINT (sep'tu-a-jint). The princi¬ 
pal Greek version of the Old Testament is thus 
designated, and it has been so called because of 
the tradition that it was executed by seventy-two 
learned men at the instance of Ptolemy Philadel- 
plius, for his library at Alexandria. Many fanci¬ 
ful and unfounded statements were long credited 
respecting this venerable and most precious ver¬ 
sion which are now known to be without a basis 
of fact. 

Archbishop Usher held that this Greek transla¬ 
tion was made within the year B. C. 277; and this 
date and the facts connected therewith rest on the 
authority of Aristeas, a supposed officer of Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphus, who also reported that seventy- 
two men were engaged on the work. According 
to Aristeas, there was in the court of Ptolemy a 
learned Athenian, Demetrius Phalereus, who was 
urged by the monarch to procure books from all 
surrounding nations; and discovering the value of 
the “ Book of the Law of Moses” among the Jews, 
the king authorized him to procure the book, and 
to obtain interpreters, so as to make a faithful 
copy of the book. With a view to success, Deme¬ 
trius urged Ptolemy to deliver from bondage in 
Egypt the Jews who were held there, to the num¬ 
ber of one hundred thousand men. These, together 
with their mothers and their children, were freed 
and endowed at the cost of six hundred and sixty 
talents. No doubt this is quite fabulous, as the 
wealth of Egypt could have produced no such sum 
in order to secure a volume on the religion of the 
Jews. Then, again, a detailed statement is given 
of the enormous sums sent to Jerusalem for the 
temple, for sacrifices and other objects; and also 
of the copy that was made in golden letters, and 
of the manner in which six elders out of every 
tribe made a correct version into Greek, each an¬ 
swering every question in the same terms, and all 
agreeing about every word, and the whole work 
being thus wondrously finished in the space of 
seventy-two days. The enormous rewards that 
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an hundred four-score and five thousand; and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold 
they were all dead corpses,” 2 Ki. xviii. 13. On 
this Sennacherib returned to Nineveh, and was 
shortly after murdered by two of his sons as he 
was praying in the house of Nisroch, his god, 2 
Ki. xix. 36, 37 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxxvii. 37, 
38. See Merodach-Baladan. 

SENSUALISTS (sen'shu-al-ists), a name 
given to the followers of the school of Locke and 
Hume, who derive their premises in reasoning 
from the senses, as distinguished from the Intel- 
lectualists, who after Plato, Leibnitz, Kant and 
others derive theirs from man’s inner nature. 
To Locke’s principle, “ Nihil in iptellectu nisi 
quod prius fuerit in sensu” (there is nothing 
in the intellect which has not already been 
in sensation), Leibnitz added, “Nisi ipse in¬ 
tellects ” (except the intellect itself), thus hold¬ 
ing that the existence of sensations involves 
the existence of a sentient nature or soul, for if 


the twelfth century, which is a systematic work on 
theology; it preceded Peter Lombard’s “Book of 
the Sentences.” 

SENUAH (se-nu'ah), a Benjamite, Neh. xi. 9, 
probably Hasenuah, 1 Chr. ix. 7. 

SEORIM (se-o'rim), the chief of one of the 
courses of the priests, 1 Chr. xxiv. 8. 

SEPHAR (se'far), an Arabian mount men¬ 
tioned in connection with the sons or descendants 
of Joktan; “ their dwelling was from Mesha, as 
thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the east,” Gen. 
x. 30. It has been generally agreed that this name 
is preserved in the very ancient city Zhafar, but now 
pronounced IsJ6r, in the province of Iladramaut, of 
South Arabia, not far from the seaport Mirbat. 
That Sephar is called a mountain “ of the East,” 
is to be understood with reference to popular lan¬ 
guage, according to which Arabia is described as 
the “ east country.” 
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these translators received are also specified, but 
the reader can easily see the fabulous character of 
these tales. 

Aristobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, is the next 
who makes mention of this version, and his state¬ 
ment is on the whole a repetition of the fancies 
of Aristeas. His work is not now extant. All 
that remains of it are some few fragments quoted 
by Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius, in which, 
having asserted that Pythagoras, Plato and other 
Grecians had taken most of their philosophy from 
the Hebrew Scriptures, to make this seem the more 
probable he tells us these Scriptures had been for 
the most part translated into Greek before the time 
of Alexander and the Persian empire; but that 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus a more perfect trans¬ 
lation was made of the whole by the care of De¬ 
metrius Phalereus. 

The next that alludes to this version is Philo, 
another Alexandrian Jew, who was contemporary 
with our Saviour. It was but a short time after 
the crucifixion when Philo was sent on an embassy 
from the Jews in Alexandria to Caius Ca?sar, the 
Roman emperor. He agrees with Aristieus in his 
statement about Ptolemy Philadelphus sending to 
Jerusalem for elders to make this version, of the 
questions they answered to show their wisdom, of 
their being shut up in the island of Pharus to 
complete their work; but he adds that they all 
agreed even to a word in their translation, and 
hence he holds that they were divinely directed in 
their whole work, and that they were not common 
interpreters. He adds that the Jews were accus¬ 
tomed to go over into the island of Pharus annu¬ 
ally to commemorate their work, to feast and 
rejoice while they gave thanks to God. Then, 
again, Josephus and Eusebius agree on the whole 
with Aristeas, the chief difference being the 
amount of the indemnity which Ptolemy gave to 
the liberated Jews, which Josephus places at the 
sum total of four hundred and sixty talents. After 
Josephus comes Justin Martyr, who flourished in 
the middle of the second century, about one hun¬ 
dred years after Philo. He had been at Alexan¬ 
dria, where he had learned all about the wonderful 
agreement of the translators, where he saw the 
cells in which they were separately confined to 
prevent communication with each other, and then, 
when their separate works were all produced, they 
agreed to a word; and the pious man says: “These 
things we now relate unto you, O Greeks, are not 
fables and feigned stories; for we ourselves, hav¬ 
ing been to Alexandria, did see the ruins of those 
little houses or cells in the island of Pharus there 
still remaining; and what we now tell you of them 
we had from the inhabitants of the place, who had 
received it from their forefathers by undoubted 
tradition.” Irena?us, Clemens Alexandrinus, Hil¬ 
ary, Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem and others of 
the Fathers follow Justin in the matter of the cells 
and the other wonders which he records. In A. D. 
368 it appears from Epiphanius that the tradi¬ 
tion had greatly expanded, and the most childish 
fables were received as true respecting Ptolemy, 
the translators and all concerned in the work. 

The judgment of history is to the effect that the 
version was really made in the time of the Ptole¬ 
mies. We have the book now, and it is the 
same which was in use in onr Saviour’s time; for 
most of the passages which the penmen of the 
New Testament quote out of the Old Testament 
are now found verbatim in the Greek Septuagint. 
The book bearing the name of Aristeas is a mani¬ 
fest fiction, made out of design to give the greater 
authority to this translation. The Jews, after their 
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return from the Babylonish captivity to the time 
of our Saviour, were much given to religious ro¬ 
mances, as appears from their apocryphal books 
still extant; and that the book which bore the 
name of Aristeas was such a romance, and was 
written by some Hellenistical Jew, is evident, for 
Aristeus is made to speak as a Jew, not as a hea¬ 
then ; and so also of Ptolemy, Demetrius and all 
others referred to. The ransom or indemnity is 
quite absurd, and so are the questioning and an¬ 
swers of the interpreters, the selection from the 
tribes; while in the book there are incidents refer¬ 
red to which are not in accord with the true his¬ 
tory of the time. Aristeas being set aside, his 
followers must share the same fate, as Philo, Jo¬ 
sephus and the others are mere credulous copyists 
of liis tales. 

That a Greek version of the Scrip¬ 
tures was really and gradually made 
for the Alexandrian Jews because of 
their residence in a Greek colony is 
undoubted. The children of the col¬ 
onists spoke Greek just as Chaldee 
was spoken by those who were born 
of the Jews in Babylon. At first, the 
law only was translated, because it 
was required in their worship; but 
afterward, when the reading of the 
prophets also came into use in the 
synagogues of Judaea, in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews of 
Alexandria were induced to do the 
same, and this caused a translation 
of the prophets to be also made into 
the Greek language. Subsequently, 
others translated the rest for private 
use; and thus the whole version 
came to be completed which we now 
call the Septuagint. Being once 
made, it was used by all the Hellen- 
ized Jews in all the Greek cities 
where they dwelt. It is quoted no 
less than eighty times in the New 
Testament, thereby establishing its 
accuracy, and also showing how 
Christ and his inspired apostles rec¬ 
ognized the propriety of the word of 
God being translated into the ver¬ 
nacular language of people that they 
might know in their own tongues the 
precious revelation of the Lord, and 
so be made wise unto eternal life. 

As Christianity spread, the credit 
and the use of this version extended. 

The apostles quoted from it, so did 
the early preachers and Fathers. 

The Greek churches used it, and the ‘Latins had 
no copy of the Scriptures but those which were 
made from it until the time of Jerome. As to 
Greek versions of the text, it may be stated that 
those of Aquila, Theodotian and Symmachus were 
in great repute. Origen collected four versions 
in the Tetrapla, with the fifth, sixth and seventh 
editions in the Hexapla and Octapla. The three 
modern editions of the Septuagint are—1. The Com- 
plutensian edition of Cardinal Ximenes, printed in 
1515; 2. The Aldine, published at Venice in 1518; 
3. The Roman edition of Sextus V., which was 
published in 1587, and of this a Latin version was 
made; and at Paris, Cambridge and London edi¬ 
tions have repeatedly been issued. The Alexan¬ 
drine manuscript of the Septuagint is the best and 
most ancient of all the originals. It was sent as a 
present to King Charles I. of England by Cyrillus 
Lucaris, then patriarch at Constantinople. He 


sent it to London by Sir Thomas Roe, the British 
ambassador, with a letter in his own hand, of which 
the following is a translation: “This book of the 
holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as we have it by tradition, was written by the 
hand of Tliecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about one 
thousand three hundred years since, a little after 
the Council of Nice. The name of Tliecla was 
formerly written at the end of the book ; but the 
Christian religion being by the Mohammedans 
suppressed in Egypt, the books of Christians were 
reduced to the like condition, and therefore the name 
of Thecla is extinguished and torn out of the book, 
but memory and tradition doth still observe it to 
have been hers.”— Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople'. 

Such is this important version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, which has been honored by our 


Saviour and his apostles, and which has been 
blessed to do a great work in the Church of God. 

SEPULCHRE. See Funeral. 

SEPULCHRE, HOLY. See Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. 

SEQUESTRATION (se-kwes-tra'sh’n) is a 
process by which, in virtue of a writ used against 
a beneficed clerk (minister), the bishop is war¬ 
ranted to enter into the rectory or parish church 
and to take and sequester the same, and to hold 
them until, of the rents, tithes and profits thereof 
and of the other ecclesiastical goods of the defend¬ 
ant, sufficient may be collected to pay all his debts. 

SERAH (se'rah), a daughter of Asher, Gen. 
xlvi. 17. She is also called Sarah, Num. xxvi.46. 


Portal to Church of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg.—Soo Sculpture. 
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SERAIAH (se-ra'yah), a very common name 
among the covenant people, especially in the later 
days of the commonwealth; but none of the per¬ 
sons bearing it attained to particular note, unless 
we except the Seraiah, the son of Neriah, and 
brother of Baruch, who accompanied Zedekiah in 
the fourth year of liis reign to Babylon, and to 
whom Jeremiah committed the roll containing his 
prophecy concerning Babylon, with a charge to 
read it at Babylon, and thereafter cast it into the 
river Euphrates, bound to a stone that it might 
sink to the bottom. This was to be done for a 
sign of the certain doom and perdition of Babylon, 
Jer. li. 61-64. The other persons bearing this 
name were a son of Kenaz, brother of Othniel, 1 
Chr. iv. 13, 14; a scribe or secretary of David, 2 
Sam. viii. 17, apparently the same who is called 
Shavsha in 1 Chr. xviii. 16; a high-priest in 
Zedekiah’s time who was taken captive and slain 
at Riblah, 2 Ki. xxv. 18; the son of Tanhumeth 
the Netophathite, 2 Ki. xxv. 23; and various 
others, of whom notice may be found by consulting 
the following passages: 1 Chr. iv. 35; Ezra ii. 2; 
vii. 1; Neh. x. 2; xi. 11; xii. 1. 


SERAPEUM (se-ra-pe'um), or SERAPION 
(se-ra-pi'on), a name given to the temples of Sera- 
pis in Egypt, of which there were a great number. 
2. A celebrated temple of Serapis in Alexandria, 
and one of the two temples in which the famous 
library was deposited. 3. Another temple of Sera¬ 
pis in Egypt, situate to the south of Heroopolis. 
A settlement grew up around it, and the place was 
also famous for being the middle point in the road 
from north to south. 4. A temple of Serapis at 
Rome, on the Capitoline Hill, erected by Caracalla. 

SERAPHIM (ser-a'fim), “lofty ones,” 
“princes.” This word is used to denote some 
attendants on the divine Majesty, probably an 
Order of angels. They are described as having 
six wings, with twain of which in reverent adora¬ 
tion they covered their faces, with twain their 
feet, and with twain they flew to perform the 
Lord’s commands, Isa. vi. 2, 3, 6, 7. See Angels. 

SERED (se'red), one of the sons of Zebulun, 

Gen. xlvi. 14. 

SERGEANT (sar'janO, JOHN, was born in 
Newark, in 1710. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1729, and acted as tutor in the college from 


1731 to 1735. In the western part of Massachu¬ 
setts an important work had been begun among 
the Indians, and after mature consideration the 
young tutor agreed to labor among that people. 
His preaching, his efforts at education and his 
various plans for the civilization and elevation of 
the Indians showed his wisdom and great zeal. 
He was rewarded by considerable fruit; for when 
he died, in 1749, one hundred and twenty-nine 
had been baptized and forty-two were communi¬ 
cants. He died of decline, and he was enabled to 
experience the power of the gospel in his own 
soul which he had taught to the children of the 
forest. He died in the full assurance of faith. 

SERGIUS (ser'je-us), the name of a line of 
popes. The first was a Sicilian, and incurred the 
anger of the emperor Justinian for refusing to ac¬ 
cept the decrees of the Trullan Council of Constan¬ 
tinople, who tried to arrest him. He fled from 
Rome, and was absent seven years. He baptized 
Cedwalla, king of the West Saxons, and introduced 
divers ceremonies into the service of the Church. 
He died in 701. 


The second was elected without the consent of 
the emperor Lotharius, who therefore sent an 
array against him, but matters were accommo¬ 
dated. During his reign the Saracens sailed up 
the Tiber, attacked Rome, but without success, 
and ravaged the neighborhood. He died in 847. 

The third was, according to Baronius, the most 
wicked of men, and delivered over to every vice. 
He owed his election to the intrigues of a lady, 
Marosia, by whom he had a son, who afterward 
became pope, under the title of John XI. He 
died in 911. 

The fourth, before his elevation, was called 
“ Bocca di Porco,” or Pig’s Snout. He exerted 
himself against the Saracens. He died in 1012. 

SERGIUS PAULUS (ser'je-us pau'lus), 
the proconsul of Cyprus at the time the island was 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on their first mis¬ 
sionary tour, Acts xiii. 7. Sergius is described 
as a man possessed of intelligence and discretion ; 
and though previous to the coming of Paul and 
Barnabas he appears to have surrendered himself 
in a great degree to a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, 
yet when now under better teaching he rose above 
this sinister influence and embraced the truth of 
the gospel. 


SERJEANTS (servants), Acts xvi. 35, 38. 
The Greek word is literally “rod-bearers”— i. e., 
the lictors who bore the rods; not the fasces , hut 
bacilli , which were carried before such magistrates 
as had authority at Philippi. See Magistrates. 

SERLE (serl), AMBROSE, a layman of the 
English Church who left several valuable works, 
one at least of which will serve as an enduring 
memorial of his excellent gifts and his Christian 
spirit, and at the same time a precious legacy to 
true Christian people of every name; we allude 
to the “ Hone Solitaries, or Essays upon some 
Remarkable Names and Titles of Jesus Christ 
and of the Holy Spirit.” It has gone through 
many editions, and is still highly prized as “a 
very devotional and experimental work,” as Bick- 
ersteth characterizes it. Ilis “Christian Remem¬ 
brancer,” “Church of God,” “Christian Hus¬ 
bandry,” “Charis, or Reflections on the Spirit,” 
“Christian Parent” and “Secret Thoughts of a 
Christian” are all in sufficient demand to warrant 
the hope that it will be many years before they 
will be suffered to get “ out of print.” No devout 
Christian will deem money used in the purchase, 
or time given to the perusal, of any one of his 
writings as misspent. Serle was born about 1740 
and died in 1815. 

SERLO (ser'lo) was one of the great clerical 
builders whose monuments still abide in the great 
cathedrals of England. He was a Norman monk, 
whom William I. brought over and established as 
the third abbot of the Benedictine house at Glou¬ 
cester. In A. D. 1089 he began a new church, of 
which Robert, bishop of Hereford, laid the first 
stone, but it was not finished till the year 1100, 
when it was consecrated with great pomp by 
Sampson of Worcester, Gundulph of Rochester 
and Henry of Bangor. The abbey of St. Peter’s 
was a mitred one, the bishops of Worcester being 
the visitors. The last visitation was made by the 
excellent bishop Latimer. The abbey was sur¬ 
rendered to Henry VIII. in 1539, and it was 
afterward changed to an episcopal see, the letters 
of endowment being dated in September, 1541. 
Part of the work of Serlo yet remains; and the 
visitor who enters by the west door is struck by 
the unusual height of the massive cylindrical col¬ 
umns of the nave. These, with their semicircular 
arches, and the unusual low triforium over them, 
attest his taste and show the style which was ap¬ 
proved in his day. 

SERON (se'ron), 1 Macc. iii. 13, 23, 24, a gen¬ 
eral of Antiochus Epiphanes, routed by Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

SERRANUS (ser-ra'nus), JOHANNIS, or 
DE SERRES (deh sa’r), JEAN, a learned 
Frenchman, who, being a Protestant, with difficulty 
escaped from the St. Bartholomew massacre, and 
fled to Lausanne. He was subsequently minister 
at Nismes, and enjoyed the favor of Henry IV. In 
1597 he published a book “On the Catholic Faith,” 
in which he attempted to reconcile the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics to the same tenets, and in 
consequence displeased both parties. He died 
suddenly in Geneva, in 1598, aged about fifty, and 
some supposed he was poisoned. Besides the work 
named above, he wrote a “Treatise on the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul,” “On the Condition of Religion 
and of Public Affairs in France,” besides an edi¬ 
tion of Plato, of which the Latin version is very 
elegant, but inferior in accuracy to that of Ficinius. 



Mount Seik and its Region.—S eo Skir. 
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SERPENT (ser'pent). There are several 
special names given in our translation to various 
kinds of serpents, as “ adder,” “ asp,” “ cockatrice,” 
“dragon,” “viper.” But there is also a Hebrew 
word in the Old Testament, and a Greek one in 
the New, of more general meaning, correspond¬ 
ing with our own term “serpent.” And there are 
matters of high interest to which this general word 
is applied. 

Thus we are told that it was by the instru¬ 
mentality of a serpent that our first parents were 
tempted to commit the sin which forfeited their 
happy state, Gen. iii. Many strange speculations 
have been broached in regard to the serpent of 
Eden. Some critics have amused themselves by 
supposing that another animal was intended; 
some say that prior to the fall the serpent had 
feet, and was deprived of them as a part of his 
sentence, “Upon thy belly shalt thou go;” and 
some would attribute to it naturally the gift of 
speech, while almost all descant upon the peculiar 
subtlety of a serpent, as if in power or instinct it 
was superior to all other brute creatures. 

But such reasoning is beside the mark. Let us 
take a more comprehensive view. We find re¬ 
peated instances in Scripture of God’s making use 
of inferior creatures and their natural organs to 
teach great lessons to men. It was by giving voice 
to the ass that Balaam’s rashness was reproved, 
Num. xxii. 22-35. It was by means of a fish that 
Jonah’s disobedience was punished, Jonah i. 17; 
ii. 10. Other examples also are to be found, Matt, 
xvii. 27 ; John xxi. 3-8. And the devils, who by I 
God’s permission exercise a marvelous power in i 
the world, have not only possessed and become 1 
identified, as it were, with men, but have also in- , 
stigated animals to strange unnatural deeds, Matt. [ 
viii. 28-34. Quite analogous, therefore, is Satan’s 1 
using the serpent as the means of his machinations i 
in Eden. And the subtlety attributed to it and 
the judgment pronounced upon it, though having 
some ground-work in the creature, pointed far 
more to the evil agent who had used that creature 
for his own purposes. The serpent was “full of 
all subtlety and all mischief,” just as St. Paul ad¬ 
dressed a “ child of the devil,” Acts xiii. 10, because 
there was a higher and more venomous influence 
working in it. 

Then as to the curse; there was no change 
wrought in the constitution of the serpent. Geo¬ 
logical research has demonstrated the existence 
of serpents in serpent form, and (we may conclude) 
with the same habits and propensities in the earlier 
periods of the world’s history. But it is not by 
any means a strange thing for a natural object to 
have a new significance given to it. Doubtless 
from ordinary causes the rainbow had been seen 
long before it was made the sign of God’s covenant 
to Noah, Gen. ix. 12-17. The curse on Cain 
wrought no physical change in him, Gen. iv. 11. 
So there was no change in the physical conforma¬ 
tion of the literal serpent. But the serpent’s 
habits, trailing on its belly amid the dust, venom¬ 
ous, and loathsome to the eye of man, read to every 
age a striking lesson, and expose the tempter, whose 
vehicle of mischief it was, as cursed and to be 
hated. Mischief indeed he has done and can still 
do; he can bite the heel, but it will always be to 
the bruising and crushing of his own head. The 
facts of the fall, as narrated by the sacred historian, 
must not be explained away or regarded as of a 
mythic character. Other parts of Scripture bear 
testimony to their literal truth, 2 Cor. xi. 3; but 
yet to comprehend their whole significancy we 
must look beyond the reptile to the dark power 


who for a time identified himself with it. Hence 
it was that the serpent was feared and thought a 
being to be propitiated. Atid hence that strange 
worship which in so many ages and so many lands 
was offered to it. 

Of the particular kind of serpents called “fiery 
serpents,” by whose bite the Israelites were 
plagued at Punon or Zalmonah, Num. xxi. 4-10; 
xxxiii. 41-43, little satisfaction can be gleaned. 
Some have thought that they were called fiery 
from their color; others, with more reason, be¬ 
lieve that allusion is made to the burning pain of 
the venomous bite. The remedy provided was 
remarkable. A serpent was to be made of copper 
or bronze, and placed upon a pole. It might be 
thought that this could be of no service. But it 
was a trial of faith; whoso looked thereon lived. 

Besides the immediate relief, here was a divinely- 
intended historical type. God purposed that it 


of superstitious regard to the Jews, was broken up 
by Hezekiah, 2 Ki. xviii. 4. See Neiiusiitan. 

SERPENT-CHARMING. We frequently 
find references in Scripture to serpent-charming, 
Ps. lviii. 4, 5; Eccles. x. 11 ; Jer. viii. 17; James 
iii. 7. This practice is still common in the East. 
“ I have seen,” says Dr. Thomson, “ many serpent- 
charmers who do really exercise extraordinary 
power over these reptiles. The thing is far too 
common to be made a matter of skepticism.” In 
Ps. lviii. 4-6 there is evidently an allusion to cer¬ 
tain kinds of serpents which cannot be charmed. 

SERUG (se'roog), one of the patriarchs in the 
line of Sliem, Gen. xi. 20, 23; in Luke iii. 35 
Saruch. 

SERVANT (ser'vant). This word is fre- 



Sela, or Petra.—S ee Skla. 


should illustrate the doctrine of the gospel to be 
afterward fully revealed. “As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal life,” 
John iii. 14, 15. And never was this more sig¬ 
nally illustrated than at the very time when Christ 
was “lifted up.” There was the thief suffering 
worthily the punishment of his misdeeds; how 
should he obtain forgiveness and life? Little 
likely did it seem that one hanging crucified in 
weakness beside him could be his Saviour. Yet 
he looked to him. He discovered in that innocent 
sufferer the divinely-appointed means of his salva¬ 
tion. He looked, and with new-born faith ex¬ 
claimed, “ Lord, remember me.” The answer was 
immediate, the cure perfect: “To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise,” Luke xxiii. 39-43. So 
mighty is the effect of a believing look to Jesus! 
And so it is still; the sinner looks to Christ and 
livea^The brazen serpent, having become an object 


quentlv used in our version of both Testaments, 
when “slave” would have been much more fit¬ 
ting. There are terms, indeed, which imply at¬ 
tendance or confidential service, but these are gen¬ 
erally rendered “minister” or “young man.” So 
Joshua was Moses’ attendant, Ex. xxiv. 13; xxxiii. 
11—clerk or secretary we might in modern lan¬ 
guage say—it being understood that the designa¬ 
tion in the last named passage does not define 
Joshua’s age. But the words y ebed (implying 
“laborer”) in Hebrew, and doulos in Greek, are 
spoken of slaves. 

In the brief sketch to be here given of Hebrew 
servitude, it may be well to distinguish between 
native and foreign slaves. 

There were various ways in which a Hebrew 
might be reduced to servitude, as by impoverish¬ 
ment, by theft for which he could not make resti¬ 
tution, and in the case of a female by exercise of 
parental authority. Every man had a certain in¬ 
heritance which he could not legally altogether 
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alienate. lie might mortgage it, but only for a 
term of years; at the jubilee it would return into 
his possession. But if he had mortgaged his land, 
and the jubilee was distant, he would naturally be 
in a destitute position; he might contract debts, 
and have no present ability of discharging them, 
and in either case hisv only resource might be the 
selling of himself to a master, Lev. xxv. 39. 
Further, a thief was compelled on detection to re¬ 
store double the value of that which he had fraud¬ 
ulently acquired. But if he was unable to do this, 
he might be sold, to pay in person what he could 
not in property, Ex. xxii. 3, 4. 

The treatment of those ill servitude was to be 
kind and brotherly. It was specially commanded 
that they were not to be rigorously dealt with, but 
regarded as if they were hired servants and so¬ 
journers, Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 43, 46. This servitude 
was to be only for a limited time. In the case of 
one sold for theft, as soon as the amount of his dis¬ 
honesty was worked out he was free. And, gener¬ 
ally, servitude ended in six years—not the sabbati¬ 
cal year, but six years from the commencement, 
the wife, if the man was married, being freed with 
her husband, Ex. xxi. 2, 3. If, however, the 
master had given his slave a wife—that is, as we 
must suppose, not a Hebrew—the man alone was 
freed at the six years’ end; his wife and children 
still belonged to the master. Then, if the slave 
was unwilling to leave his family, and was at¬ 
tached to his master, public examination being 
had before the magistrates, he had his ear pierced 
with an awl, and became his master’s property 
for ever, Ex. xxi. 4-6; Deut. xv. 16, 17. In or¬ 
dinary cases, when the six years’ servitude ex¬ 
pired, the freed # slave was not to be sent away 
empty ; he was to.be liberally furnished out of his 
master’s flock and floor and wine-press, Deut. xv. 
13-15, so that he might not return to a condition 
of poverty. We see that this kind of servitude 
involved no degradation; no one, though tempo¬ 
rarily a slave, lost thereby his rights as a man; 
rather he was deemed a brother, toward whom 
kindness must specially be shown. 

But sometimes a Hebrew might be enslaved to 
a stranger—that is, to one not of Israelitish stock, 
hut yet dwelling in Israel. To such freedom 
after six years’ servitude did not apply ; the slave 
was released only at the jubilee, unless he sooner 
redeemed himself or a near relative could redeem 
him. But care was taken that the yoke on such 
persons was not galling; the slave was to be 
treated by his master as if he were a hired servant. 
And though a stranger might not be supposed to 
pay that reverent obedience to the law of the Lord 
which a true Israelite would show, doubtless the 
civil power would interfere on complaint of any 
one ill-used: “The other shall not rule with rigor 
over him in thy sight,” Lev. xxv. 47-55. 

The law was different in regard to slaves not 
Hebrews. These were captives taken in war, or 
else bought with money; and as they were the 
property of the master, their children were his 
also, and so there were slaves born in the house. 
Thus the household of Abraham, privileged like 
him to receive circumcision, the symbol of God’s 
covenant, are described as “ men of his house, born 
in the house and bought with the money of the 
stranger,” Gen. xvii. 27. A large number of such 
slaves (females) were made in the war on Midian, 
Nura. xxxi. 18, 35. The Gibeonites were reduced 
to servitude—not to individual masters, but for pub¬ 
lic labors and work in the sanctuary, Josh. ix. 23, 
27. And Solomon numbered the remnant of the 
old inhabitants of Canaan and made them labor¬ 


ers on his works, specially (it is noted) exempting 
Israelites from such service, 2 Chr. ii.' 17, 18; 
viii. 7-9. 

These, whose servitude was perpetual (unless 
freed by their masters’ pleasure), were to be treated 
kindly. They were to enjoy the Sabbath-rest, 
Ex. xx. 10; Deut. v. 14, 15. They were to share 
in the national festivities, Deut. xii. 12, 18; xvi. 
11, 14, circumcision of course being necessary for 
religious privileges, but to this we may suppose, as 
in the case above mentioned of Abraham’s house¬ 
hold, those born in the family were entitled. 
There were enactments to secure them from ill- 
usage. The willful murder of a slave was in the 
eye of the law a crime as great as that of a free¬ 
man; the penalty was death, Lev. xxiv. 17, 22. 
Lesser punishments were to be inflicted in cases 
of what we should call manslaughter. Thus, if by 
severity of correction a man killed his slave, he 
was according to the circumstances to be amerced; 
if death did not immediately ensue, the loss of the 
slave was considered a sufficient penalty, Ex. xxi. 
20, 21. In these cases it is clear that the death 
was by misadventure, not being intentional; the 
master might be highly blameworthy, but he was 
not a murderer. If permanent injury >vas done 
to a slave—such as the loss of an eye or a tooth— 
he was to have his freedom in recompense, Ex. 
xxi. 26, 27. These regulations, imperfect no doubt 
as delivered for an imperfect state of society, must 
have tended to secure gentle treatment for the 
slave. And the whole charge was enforced by 
the continual remembrance that Israel was once 
a slave in Egypt. The effect seems to have been 
produced; we rarely read in Scripture of slaves 
running away from tbeir masters, 1 Sam. xxv. 
10; 1 Ki. ii. 39. We get the estimated value of 
a slave from the sum of money to be paid by 
the owner of an ox which had gored a bondman; 
it was thirty shekels, Ex. xxi. 32. And it is 
curious to compare this with the price fixed for 
redemption (certainly for native Hebrews) of a 
vow, which varied according to age and sex from 
three to fifty shekels, Lev. xxvii. 1-7. The thirty 
shekels for a slave, being as we should say an 
average price, was by no means low. 

There was a remarkable provision in respect to 
a female captive. If a man wished to marry such 
a captive, she was to be allowed a month to be¬ 
wail her parents and to shave her head; he might 
then take her for his wife. But if he had no 
pleasure in her, he must let her go free; he must 
not sell her, Deut. xxi. 10-14. 

Slaves might, it would seem, acquire property. 
Ziba was a hereditary bondman to the house of 
Saul, probably, therefore, not an Israelite. But he 
possessed twenty slaves himself, 2 Sam. ix. 2, 10. 
Similarly the Jews who had been captive in Babylon 
carried with them back to their country servants 
of their own, seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty-seven among forty-two thousand three hun¬ 
dred and sixty freemen, Ezra ii. 64, 65. 

The occupations in which slaves were employed 
must have been various; though, if Hebrews, they 
were not to be put to the servile work of hered¬ 
itary bondmen, Lev. xxv. 39, 44. But the more 
faithful of these were occasionally elevated to 
places of trust, Gen. xxiv. 2, and sometimes they 
were permitted to ally with their master’s family, 
1 Chr. ii. 34, 35, just as Jacob served for his wives, 
Gen. xxix. 18, 20, 27. This fact will help to ex¬ 
plain the great increase of Israel in Egypt. Jacob 
went down thither with a large establishment, with 
whom we cannot doubt his own descendants inter¬ 
married. 


With regard to hired servants little need be said. 
They were free to engage or not at their pleasure. 
The main provision of the law for them was that 
their wages should be duly paid at the specified 
time, Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. 

In the New Testament the kind of slavery we 
read of was far worse than that of the Hebrews. 
A Roman master had absolute authority over his 
bondman, and regarded and often treated him as 
a chattel. Christianity did not interfere with the 
relations it found subsisting. But it had its word 
of admonition for every class. Remembering what 
the bondage of those times was, we cannot help ob¬ 
serving the wisdom as well as humanity of the apos¬ 
tolic injunctions, 1 Cor. vii. 20-24; Eph. vi. 5-9; 
Col. iii. 22-25; iv. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18-25. 

It may be added that among the heavy judg¬ 
ments threatened against Israel for disobedience 
was the being reduced to bondage, Deut. xxviii. 
48, 68. How exactly this was fulfilled at the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem every one knows. 

SERVETUS (ser-ve'tus), MICHAEL, a vio¬ 
lent Arian theologian, born in 1509, at Villanuova, 
in Aragon. He studied law at Toulouse, but sub¬ 
sequently turned his attention to medicine, which 
he studied at Paris, where he took his doctor’s 
degree. He left the capital to settle at Lyons, but 
subsequently retired to Charlieu. On the invita¬ 
tion of the archbishop of Vienne, in Dauphiny, 
he was prevailed upon to locate there, and might 
have lived there in peace and been respected, had 
he been satisfied to seek celebrity in medical pur¬ 
suits alone; but being eager to publish his Arian 
opinions, he propounded three questions to Calvin, 
on the divinity of Christ, on regeneration, and on 
the necessity of baptism; and when answered 
with civility, he criticised the opinions of his cor¬ 
respondent with arrogant harshness. Indeed, it 
was throughout, not so much his wild notions, as 
the offensive manner of thrusting them upon 
others, that led him into dire troubles. He was 
arraigned for heresy by the Inquisition, but es¬ 
caped from prison. Notwithstanding he was dis¬ 
tinctly warned to stay away from Geneva, he per¬ 
sisted in going there, and was immediately arrested 
by the magistrates as a heretic. Forty heretical 
errors were proved against him by his accusers, 
which Servetus refused to renounce, and the mag¬ 
istrates ordered the unhappy man to be burnt. On 
the 27th of October, 1553, the sentence was fulfilled. 
In the nineteenth century it is exceedingly easy to 
look back to the sixteenth and condemn many of 
the acts of really good men of that time, making 
no account of the condition of circumstances or the 
defective conception of religious liberty in those 
days of trial and peril. Hence it is much the 
fashion to speak harshly of Calvin and the Gen¬ 
evan authorities, ignoring all except the one fact 
that a man was executed for heretical doctrines; 
but see Calvin, John. 

SESIS (se'sis), 1 Esd. ix. 34, identical with 
Shashai, Ezra x. 40. 

SESTHEL (ses'thel), 1 Esd. ix. 31, identical 
with Bezaleel, Ezra x. 30. 

SETH, the third son of Adam, to whom Eve 
gave this name in consequence of regarding him 
as sent to replace Abel, whom Cain had slain, 
Gen. iv. 25, 26. 

SETHUR (se'thur), the Rpy selected from the 
tribe of Asher, Num. xiii. 13. 
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SEVEN PRINCIPAL VIRTUES 



SEVEN (sev'en). 

This word is used in 
Scripture not only in its 
literal sense, but as ex¬ 
pressing completeness; 
indeed, it seems to be 
the covenant number, the 
sign and signature of 
God’s covenant relation 
to mankind, more espe¬ 
cially to his Church. Dr. 

Trench has illustrated 
this fact very fully, and 
from him the following 
sentences are borrowed: 

“ The evidences . . . 
reach back to the very 
beginning. We meet 
them first in the hallow¬ 
ing of the seventh day, 

Gen. ii. 3; compare Ezek. 
xx. 12. So, too, circum¬ 
cision, being the sign of 
a covenant, is accom¬ 
plished on the eighth, or 
after seven days, Lev. 
xii. 3. And as seven is 
the signature of God’s 
covenant with man, so of 
all man’s covenants with 
his fellows, resting, as 
these do and must, on the 
anterior covenant with 
God; thus of treaties of 

peace, Gen. xxi. 30; of marriages, Jud. xiv. 12. 
Seven is the number of sacrifice, 2 Chr. xxix. 21; 
... of purification and consecration, Lev. iv.6,17; 
Num. xix. 12, 19; . . . of forgiveness, tyfatt.xviii. 
21, 22; ... of every grace or benefit bestowed on 
Israel, Josh. vi. 4, 15, 16; . . . of reward, Deut. 
xxviii. 7; ... of punishment, Lev. xxvi. 21, 24, 
28. . . . All the feasts are ordered by seven, or 
else by seven multi plied into seven. . . . Thus . . . 


Serpent-Charming in TnE East.—S ee Serpent-Charming. 


Then there are seven beatitudes, seven clauses in 
the Lord’s Prayer, seven words from the cross, 
etc. And the whole structure of the book of Rev¬ 
elation is arranged by this number. As to the 
reason of the fact, three is the signature of God in 
the ever-blessed Trinity, four of the world—four 
elements, four seasons, four winds, etc. There are 
reasons, then, amply sufficient why seven, being 
thujas it is, made up of three and four, should be 


SEVEN GIFTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

have been classified as the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and true godliness and the 
spirit of holy fear. 

SEVEN PRINCIPAL VIRTUES. 1. 

Faith; 2. Hope; 3. Charity; 4. Prudence; 5. 
Justice; 6. Fortitude; 7. Temperance. 


SETON (se'ton), ELIZABETH ANN, was 
born in 1774. She was the daughter of Richard 
Bayley, M. D.; and when only twenty years of age, 
she was married to William Seton, Esq., whom 
she accompanied to Florence, where he died in the 
year 1803. On her return to New York, she en¬ 
tered the Romish Church, and with a view to her 
support she opened a 
school in Baltimore. Be¬ 
ing aided by a gentleman 
named Cooper, she com¬ 
menced a semi-convent¬ 
ual establishment at Em- 
mettsburg; and from this 
establishment a branch 
was opened up at Phila¬ 
delphia in 1814. She 
was the foundress of the 
order of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United 
States. In 1817 the sis¬ 
terhood was incorporated 
by an act of the Legisla¬ 
ture of Maryland. She 
died at Em mettsburg, on 
January 4,1821, and the 
Rev. Charles J. White 
published a memoir of 
her life and works, which 
appeared in New York 
in 1853. 


it is with the passover, Ex. xii. 15, 16; the feast 
of weeks, Deut. xvi. 9; of tabernacles, Deut. xvi. 
13, 15; the sabbath-year, Lev. xxv. 2-4; and the 
jubilee, Lev. xxv. 8. Also the number seems to 
have an universal reference, as in Naainan’s wash¬ 
ing seven times, 2 Ki. v. 10, and seven “times” 
passing over Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 16, 23, 25. 


itself the signature of the covenant. No mere 
accident or caprice dictated the selection of it. 

SEVEN CAPITAL SINS, the same as 
“ seven deadly sins,” which have been thus classi¬ 
fied : 1. Pride; 2. Covetousness; 3. Lust; 4. Glut¬ 
tony; 5. Anger; 6. Envy; 7. Sloth. 
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SHADFORD 


SEVEN SACRAMENTS OF THE 
CHURCH. See Rome, Church of, and 
Sacrament. 

SEVENEH (se-ve'neh), Ezek. xxix. 10, mar¬ 
gin. See Syene. 

SEVERINUS (sev-e-re'nus), the seventy- 
second pope of Rome, who succeeded Honorius I. 
in 640, and was succeeded the same year by John 
IV. See page 1344. 


Egyptian Servants.—S oe Servant. 


SEVERUS (seh-va'rus), a celebrated Mono- 
physite who became patriarch of Antioch in 511, 
and was deposed in 520 by order of the emperor 
Justin. He fled to Egypt and took up his abode 
in Alexandria, where he was successful in securing 
a large following. So greatly do the Monophysites 
venerate his memory as one of the chief founders 
of their body that they have a festival to com¬ 
memorate his entrance into Egypt. 

SEVERUS. There were two Roman empe¬ 
rors of this name. The first, LUCIUS SEPT1- 
MIUS (loo'sh’us sep-tim'e-us), was born A. D. 
146, and was proclaimed emperor by his army 
in 193, but had to overthrow several rival claim¬ 
ants of the throne. After a successful war in the 
East, he went to Britain in 208, conquering all 
opponents; during this incursion he built the fa¬ 
mous rampart known as the Wall of Severus (see 
page 1445), extending across the North of England 
from the Solway to the Tyne. , As a monarch he 
was cruel, and it has been said that he never per¬ 
formed an act of humanity or forgave a fault. He 
was a man of letters, and composed a history of 
his own reign. He died at York, in 211. 

ALEXANDER was born at Acre, in Phoenicia, 
about A. D. 205, his proper name being Marcus 
Aurelius Alexander. He was made Caesar in 221, 
and succeeded Elagabalus in the following year, 
assuming the name Severus. The principal public 
event of his reign was the war with Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, over whom he gained a great vic¬ 
tory in person, and on his return to Rome was 
honored with a triumph. He next inarched against 
the Germans, who had invaded Gaul; and while 
there a sedition broke out in his army, headed by 
Maximin, and the emperor and his mother were 
murdered, A. D. 235. He was conspicuous for 
wisdom, justice, clemency and general interest in 
the welfare of his people. 

SEW ALL Ooo'al), JOSEPH, D.D., and 
JOTHAM, were both eminent ministers in New 
England. The former was born in 1688, at Bos¬ 
ton, educated at Harvard and settled in the Old 
South Church in Boston, in 1713, where he labored 


until his death from paralysis, in 1769. He had 
four colleagues during his ministry, and he was 
a man of unusual mental vigor. He became 
president of Harvard in 1724, and he held the 
office until 1765, having done much for the college 
during his tenure of office. 

Jotham Sewall was born in 1760 at York, 
Maine. In 1783 he became impressed with re¬ 
ligious convictions by hearing a sermon of Bos¬ 
ton’s, and he began to conduct religious meetings, 
reading on such occasions the sermons of F layal, 
Erskine and Da¬ 
vies. At length, 
in 1800, he was 
ordained as an 
evangelist, and 
the greater part of 
his life was spent 
as a missionary in 
the State of Maine, 
where his labors 
were greatly ap¬ 
preciated. He died 
in 1850, in the 
ninety-first year 
of his age, leaving 
two sons, two sons- 
in-law and one 
grandson, who 


have all been ordained, and who are laboring faith¬ 
fully in the work of the gospel. 

SEWALL, STEPHEN, was born in 1734. 
He was inaugurated professor of Hebrew in Har¬ 
vard College in 1765, and continued in office more 
than twenty years, but spent the latter part of his 
life in retirement. He died July 23, 1804, aged 
seventy. Professor Sewall possessed a well-culti¬ 
vated mind. His publications were numerous and 
valuable; those connected with sacred literature 
were—“The Scripture Account of the Shechi- 
nah,” “The Scripture History relating to the 
Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and to the 
Origin of the Salt Sea, or Lake of Sodom,” and 
“ Dictionary in Chajdee and English.” 

SEWELL (soo'el), WILLIAM, a worthy and 
distinguished member of the Society of Friends, 
was born at Amsterdam, in 1654, of English pa¬ 
rents, practiced as a surgeon in that city, but dis¬ 
tinguished himself principally by his excellent 
“History of the Society of Friends,” written in 
Low Dutch and translated into English. He also 
wrote a “ Dictionary of the English and Low 
Dutch Languages,” a “ Dutch Grammar,” a “Trans¬ 
lation of Josephus” and of “ Rennet’s Roman An¬ 
tiquities.” He died at Amsterdam, in 1720, uni¬ 
versally respected and mourned. 

SEXAGESIMA (sex-a-jes'e-mah), the week 
preceding Quinquagesima; in round numbers, 
sixty days before Easter. 


SEXTARIUS (sex-ta're-us), Mark vii. 4, mar¬ 
gin. See Measures. 

SHAALABBIN (sha-lab'bin), or SHAAL- 
BIM (sha-al'bim), a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 42, 
on the hills not far from Ajalon ; the Amorites for 
a while continued to hold it, Jud. i. 35, but it was at 
length subdued, and included in Solomon’s reign 
in one of the commissariat districts, 1 Ki. iv. 9. 

SHAALBONITE (sha-al-bon'ite), an inhab¬ 
itant or native of Shaalbim, 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 


SHAAPH (sha'af). 1, 2. Two names in the 

genealogy of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 47, 49. 

SHAARAIM (sha-a-ra'im). 1. A city in the 
plain country of Judah, 1 Sam. xvii. 52, called 
Sharaim in Josh. xv. 36. Perhaps it is the mod¬ 
ern Sa’lrah. 2. 1 Chr. iv. 31. See Shilhim. 

SHAASHGAZ (sha-ash'gaz), a chamberlain 
or chief eunuch in the harem of Ahasuerus, 
Esth. ii. 14. 

SHABBETHAI (shab'be-thi), a Levite who 
assisted in expounding the law and in investigating 
the marriages of Jews with strange wives, Ezra x. 15. 

SHACHIA (shak'yah), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. 
viii. 10. 

SHADDAI (shad'di), an appellation of the 
Deity, originally used, it may be, in invocation, but 
afterward as a name generally. It is translated 
“Almighty,” Gen, xvii. 1; Ex. vi. 3, and elsewhere. 

SHADFORD (shad'ford), GEORGE, was 
born in 1739, in Lincolnshire, England. At an 
early age he had been profane and thoughtless, 
but under the influence of his parents he went 
through the form of preparing for confirmation 
by the bishop, and he was admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper. 11 is serious impressions soon faded away, 
and he enlisted in the militia. While stationed 
in Lancashire he became affected by the services 
at a meeting of Methodists, but he again fell away, 
and not until 1762 was he brought to a decided 
state. He began to exhort at meetings ; and having 
preached in Cornwall, in Kent and in Norfolk, he 



Egyptian Servant.— See Servant. 


agreed to emigrate to America. He landed at 
Philadelphia, and began his labors at Trenton, 
whence he removed to New York. He returned 
to Philadelphia, and in due time he visited Balti¬ 
more, Virginia and the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
During the Revolutionary struggle he felt un¬ 
happy, as he was unable to see his way to oppose 
the authority of the crown, and so he returned to 
his native land. He entered on the work of the 
ministry with all the zeal and fervor which he 
had displayed while preaching in the colonies, 
and thus he continued until his death, in 1816. 
He was eminently simple and earnest in his style, 
never affecting great learning or profound philos¬ 
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ophy, his chief object being a desire to lead per¬ 
ishing souls to Christ. 

SHADOW (shad'o), the effect produced' by 
an opaque body intercepting the rays of light flow¬ 
ing from a luminous object. A beautiful illustra¬ 
tion is hence taken to describe the Deity, the Father 
of the lights, of the glorious orbs which sparkle on 
high, as being subject to no change, touched with 
no shadow which arises from the revolution of 
created things, James i. 17. On earthly beings a 
shadow falls; there are those who “dwell in the 
land of the shadow of death,” Isa. ix. 2; Luke i. 
79, in the death-shade of ignorance and sin. Some¬ 
times, however, shadow is used in a better sense. 
In summer heat it is pleasant to be sheltered from 
the sun’s scorching rays, Isa. iv.,6. And then, as 
there is a resemblance be¬ 
tween the shadow and the 
substance which casts it, and 
a connection, though the first 
is unsubstantial, the last a 
solid reality, the Jewish rites 
related to and typical of 
Christian truth are called 
“ the shadow of things to 
come,” Col. ii. 17 ; Ileb. viii. 

5; x. 1. A shadow, once more, 
is evanescent; it depends 
upon the light, upon the ob¬ 
ject which casts it; it is now 
visible, now it is gone. How 
graphically does this illus¬ 
trate the fleeting character 
of human life! Job xiv. ii. 


SHAKERS. See United Society of Be¬ 
lievers. 

SHALEM (sha'lem). The word occurs only 
in Gen. xxxiii. 18 as a proper name, and there 
only by mistake in the Authorized and some other 
versions. Instead of reading “And Jacob came 
to Shalem, a city of Shechem,” it should be, “ And 
Jacob came in safety to the city of Shechem.” 
The Septuagint began the mistranslation, and they 
were followed by the Vulgate and others. 

SHALIM (sha'lira), a district in the territory 
of Ephraim, 1 Sam. ix. 4. Possibly it may be the 
same with the land of Shual, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. 

SHALISHA (sha-le'shah), THE LAND OF, 


of Josiah, Jer. xxii. 11, better known by the name 
of Jehoahaz. See Jeiioaiiaz, 2. 3. The husband 
of Iluldah the prophetess, 2 Ki. xxii. 14. Several 
other persons of this name occur in Ezra ii. 42; 
vii. 2; x. 24, 42; Nell. iii. 12; vii. 45; 1 Chr. ii. 
40 ; iv. 25 ; vii. 13 ; ix. 19. 

SHALLUN (shal'lun), one who assisted in 
repairing the gates and wall of Jerusalem, Nell, 
iii. 15. 

SHALMAI (shal'mi),one whose children, Ne- 
thinim, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, 
Ezra ii. 46. 

SHALMAN (shal'man), IIos. x.14, probably 
an abbreviation for— 


SHADRACH (shad'- 
rak), the Chaldee name of 
Hananiah, one of the three 
friends of Daniel who were 
delivered from the burning 
fiery furnace. 


Arch of Septimius Severus in Rome.—S ee Severus and Rome. 


SHAFTESBURY 

(shafts'ber-re), ANTHONY 
ASHLEY COOPER, third 
EARL OF, a celebrated skep¬ 
tic and writer, was born in 
1671, in London. His edu¬ 
cation was partly received at 
Winchester School and part¬ 
ly privately, under John 
Locke, to whose teachings he 
subsequently became a warm 
opponent. After having trav¬ 
eled, he became, in 1693, 
member of Parliament, and as such he acted on en¬ 
lightened principles. Subsequently his health de¬ 
terred him from taking part in public affairs, and 
he devoted his leisure to literature. He died, in 
1713, at Naples. His works, the style of which is 
polished with too laborious care, and the sentiments 
advanced with too little, were collected in three 
volumes, under the title of “Characteristics of 
Men, Manners, Opinions and Times?,” a work of 
elegant diction, but most pernicious sentiments. 

SHAGE (slia'ge), the father of one of David’s 
warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 34. 

SHAHARAIM (sha-ha-ra'im), a Benjamite, 
1 Chr. viii. 8. 

SHAHAZIMAH (sha-ha-tse'mah), a border- 
place in the territory of Issachar, Josh. xix. 22. 


some district traversed bv Saul in his search for 
his father’s asses, mentioned immediately after 
Mount Ephraim and before the land of Shalim, 
1 Sam. ix. 4. 

SHALLECHETH (shal'le-keth), the name 
of one of the gates of the house of God, 1 Chr. 
xxvi. 16; but why so called, or to what part of the 
temple it belonged, is unknown. 

SHALLUM (shal'lum), the fifteenth king of 
Israel. In the troubled times which followed the 
death of Jeroboam II., B. C. 772, his son Zechariah 
was slain in the presence of the people by Shallum, 
who by this act extinguished the dynasty of Jehu. 
Shallum then mounted the throne (B. C. 771), but 
occupied it only one month, being opposed and 
slain -by Menahem, who mounted the throne thus 
vacated, 2 Ki. xv. 10-15. 2. A king of Judah, son 
♦ 


SHALMANESER (shal-ma-ne'ser), a king 

of Assyria. See Assyria. 

SHAMA (sha'mah), one of David’s warriors, 
1 Chr. xi. 44. 

SHAMARIAH (sha-mar'yah), a son of Re- 
hoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 19. 

SHAMBLES (sham'b’lz), the flesh-market, 
the place where provisions were sold, 1 Cor. x. 25. 

SHAMED (sha'med), a descendant of Benja¬ 
min, 1 Chr. viii. 12. In the Hebrew text, in many 
copies, the name is Shamer. 

SHAMER (sha'mer). 1. A Levite, 1 Chr. 
vi. 46. 2. A chief of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 34, called 
also Shomer, 1 Chr. vii. 32. 
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SHAMGAR (sham'gar), one of the judges 
of Israel. He was the son of Anatli, and in his 
days the people were grievously oppressed; but 
he slew six hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, 
and delivered Israel, Jud. iii. 31; v. 6. 

SHAMHUTH (sham'huth), one of David’s 
captains, 1 Chr. xxvii. 8. The name is perhaps 
corrupted from Sharamah. See Shammah, 4. 


3. Three other persons of no particular note, 1 Chr. 
iii. 22; v. 12; xxvii. 29. 

SHAPHER (sha'fer), a mountain in the Ara¬ 
bian desert, one of the stations of the Israelites, 
Num. xxxiii. 23, 24. 

SHARAI (slia'ri), one who had married a 
foreign wife, Ezra x. 40. 


SHAMIR (sha'mer), a Levite, 1 Chr. xxiv. 24. 


SHARAIM (sha-ra'im). See Siiaaraim. 


SHAMIR. 1. A town in the hill-country of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 48. 2. A place in Mount Ephraim 
where Tola the judge resided and was buried, Jud. 

x. 1, 2. 

SHAMLAI (sham'li), Ezra ii. 46, margin. 
See Shalmai. 

SHAMMA (sham'mah), a chieftain of Asher, 
1 Chr. vii. 37. 

SHAMMAH (sham'- 
mah). 1. A descendant 

of Esau and “duke” of 
Edom, Gen. xxtfvi. 13, 17. 
2. The third son of Jesse, 
1 Sam. xvi. 9, called also 
Shiraeah, 2Sam. xiii. 3, 32, 
Shimma, 1 Chr. ii. 13, and 
Shimea, 1 Chr. xx. 7. 3. 
One of David’s warriors, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 11,33. Or two 
different persons may be 
here intended. 4. Another 
mentioned in the list of 
warriors, 2 Sam. xxiii. 25, 
called also Shammoth, 1 
Chr.xi.27; compareSham- 
liuth, 1 Chr. xxvii. 8. 

SHAMMAI (sham'- 
mi). 1, 2, 3. Three de¬ 
scendants of Judah, 1 Chr. 
ii. 28, 32,44,45; iv. 17. 

SHAMMOTH. See 
SlIAMMAH, 4. 

SHAM M U A , or 
SHAMMUAH (sham- 
mu'ah). 1. A Reubenite selected as one of the 

spies, Num. xiii. 4. 2. One of David’s sons born 

at Jerusalem—Shammua in 1 Chr. xiv. 4, Sham- 
muah in 2 Sam. v. 14, and Shimea in 1 Chr. iii. 5. 
3. A Levite, Neh. xi. 17; called also Shemaiah, 1 
Chr. ix. 16. 4. A priest in the days of Joiakim, 
Neh. xii. 18. 

SHAMSHERAI (sham'shc-ri), a Benjamite, 

1 Chr. viii. 26. 

SHAPHAM (sha'fam), a Gadite, 1 Chr. v. 12. 

SHAPHAN i sha'fan), the scribe or secretary 
of King Josiah, 2 Ki. xxii. 3, 12. He appears to 
have had the charge of receiving and paying out 
money for the king, 2 Ki. xxii. 4. The name 
occurs also in Jer. xxix. 3 and Ezek. viii. 11. 

SHAPHAT (sha'fat). 1. One of the persons 
selected to spy out the land of Canaan; the son of 
Hori, of the tribe of Simeon, Num. xiii. 5. 2. 
The father of the prophet Elisha, 1 Ki. xix. 16. 
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SHARAR (sha'rar). See Sacar. 

SHAREZER (sha're-tser), one of the sons of 
Sennacherib who, with his brother Adrammelech, 
murdered their father, 2 Ki. xix. 37. 

SHARON (sha'ron). 1. A district in Pales¬ 
tine lying upon the sea-coast. It appears to be a 
continuation of the plain country of Judah, and 
to have extended from Joppa to Ctesarea and from 
the central hills to the Mediterranean. It was a 
region well adapted for pasture, 1 Chr. xxvii. 29, 
very fertile, Isa. xxxiii. 9, and celebrated for its 
roses, Song Sol. ii. 1. Its locality is further indi¬ 
cated as being in the neighborhood of Lydda, Acts 
ix. 35, where it is called Saron. 2. There is an¬ 
other Sharon mentioned, on the west of the Jor¬ 
dan. It is coupled with Gilead, 1 Chr. v. 16, but 
its exact situation, and whether it was a district 
or a town, can only be conjectured. 

SHARONITE (sha'ron-ite), an inhabitant 
of Sharon, 1 Chr. xxvii. 29. 

SHARP, DANIEL, D.D., an eminent Bap¬ 
tist minister, born in Yorkshire, England, De¬ 
cember 25, 17S3. He became a commercial agent 
at the age of nineteen, came to the United States 
in 1802, and established himself in the city of 
New York. Previous, however, to his doing this, ^ 
he had received a good academical education in 
his native land. When in New York, his atten¬ 
tion was inclined, partly by the advice of friends 
and partly by his own taste and persuasion of duty, 
to the profession in which he acquired so great a 
reputation. Accordingly, he retired from busi¬ 
ness and studied theology. Having completed 
his course of study, he took charge of a Baptist 
church in Newark, New Jersey, where he re¬ 
mained a few years, but in 1811 removed to Bos¬ 
ton, and became pastor of the Baptist church in 
Charles street, which position he held more than 
forty years. During his residence in Boston he 
was not only popular and influential in his own 
denomination, but was an object of universal re¬ 
spect as a man, a citizen and a minister. Al¬ 
though firmly attached to the peculiarities of the 
Baptist faith, his catholicity of feeling caused him 
to be loved by individuals belonging to sects the 
least resembling his own. On the death of Bishop 
Griswold, Dr. Sharp delivered a formal funeral 
sermon which contained one of the most-glowing 
eulogies bestowed on the character of that distin¬ 
guished prelate. In private life he was a model 
of dignity, disinterestedness and urbanity, it being 
proverbial that during his long ministry he was 
never betrayed into the committal of an unworthy 
deed or the utterance of an unkind or injudicious 
word. In 1811 Brown University conferred on 
him the honorary degree of master of arts, and in 
1828 that of doctor of divinity, the latter degree 
being also conferred upon him in 1843 by Harvard. 
He was a member of the corporation of Brown 


University from 1820 to 1828, when he became 
one of the Fellows of that institution. He died 
June 23, 1853, in his seventieth year. At his 
funeral his pall-bearers comprised members of 
eight denominations of Christians. 

SHARP, GRANVILLE, the grandson of an 
archbishop of York, the son of an archdeacon of 
Northumberland, and the father of the prebend¬ 
ary of Durham, himself a Christian philanthropist 
and writer, was born in 1734, at Durham, and was 
brought up to trade, but soon abandoned it. A 
place in the ordnance office he resigned because he 
disapproved of the American war; the rest of his 
long life was spent in exertions of active benevo¬ 
lence. He, with very great difficulty and expense, 
established the right of Africans to freedom in 
England, instituted the society for the abolition 
of the slave trade, promoted the distribution of the 
Bible, and exerted himself in the cause of parlia¬ 
mentary reform. He died July 6, 1813. Among 
his works are various pamphlets on slavery, tracts 
on the Hebrew language, and remarks on the def¬ 
inite article in the Greek Testament. 


SHARP, JAMES, archbishop of St. Andrews, 
born in Banffshire, in 1618, was educated at Aber¬ 
deen, and early distinguished himself as an able 
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opponent of the Covenanters. He went to Eng¬ 
land, where he was noticed by Hammond, Taylor 
and others. On account of his great abilities he 
obtained some preferment. He advocated the 
cause of a Presbyterian party for Scotland before 
Cromwell, acquitting himself with great dexterity; 
and when Monk was commander in Scotland, he 
used the talents of Sharp in his attempts to settle 
the ecclesiastical affairs of the kingdom, and in 
soliciting the approbation of the exiled king in the 
proposed measures. At the Restoration he became 
a convert to the Church of England, and was ap¬ 
pointed archbishop of St. Andrews ; but this eleva¬ 
tion being considered a shameful desertion of his 
friends, his life was unsuccessfully sought in 
1678 by a fanatic preacher, but in 1679 nine assas¬ 
sins barbarously murdered him on Magask Moor, 
three miles from St. Andrews. 

SHARP, JOHN, D.D., .archbishop of York, 
born at Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1644, was edu¬ 
cated at Christ’s College, Cambridge; and having 
taken orders, he rose steadily in the Church, be¬ 
coming, in 1672, archdeacon of Berks, in 1675 
prebendary of Norwich, then rector of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, and subsequently of St. Giles’ in the 
Fields. In 1686 he was suspended for preaching 
in favor of the Anglican and censuring the 
Roman Church; the bishop of London, who re¬ 
fused to suspend him, was himself suspended; a 
year or two later he was restored to favor, and 
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in 1689 promoted to the deanery of Canterbury. 
He refused some of the bishoprics vacated by 
nonjuring bishops, but accepted the see of York 
on the death of Dr. Lamplugh. He preached the 
sermon on Anne’s coronation, and was appointed 
privy councilor. He died at Bath in 1713, and 
was buried in York Cathedral, where an inscrip¬ 
tion by Dr. Smalridge records his merits. His 
sermons, published since his death, are deservedly 
popular. His youngest son, THOMAS, D.D., was 
born in Yorkshire, and educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he obtained a Fellowship 
in 1728. His preferments included the rectory 
of Rothbury, Northumberland, a prebend of Dur¬ 
ham and the archdeaconry of Northumberland. 
He died in 1758, aged sixty-five. He was the 
author of two dissertations on “the Etymology 
of the Hebrew Words Elohim and Berith,” be¬ 
sides “ Discourses on the Antiquity of the Hebrew 
Tongue and Characters.” He was father to Gran¬ 
ville Sharp. 

SHARPE, GREGORY, an Oriental scholar 
and divine, was born in Yorkshire, in 1713, was 
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educated at Westminster and Aberdeen, and event¬ 
ually became master of the Temple. Among his 
writings are—“ A Review of the Controversy on 
the Demoniacs,” “ Defence of Dr. Clarke against 
the Attacks of Leibnitz,” “Dissertations on the 
Origin of Languages, and the Original Powers of 
Letters, with a Hebrew Lexicon,” etc. He died 
in 1771. 


SHARRETS (shar'rets), NICHOLAS G., 
was born in 1802, in Union county, Pennsylvania. 
In early life he displayed an earnest regard for 
religion ; and having expressed a desire to become 
a proacher of the gospel, he was directed in his 
views by his pastor, the Rev. Benjamin Keller, 
and in due time he entered Dickinson College, 
at that time under the care of the Rev. John M. 
Mason, D.D. He graduated in 1825, and com¬ 
menced the study of theology under the Rev. Dr. 
Schmucker of York, Pennsylvania, but he fin¬ 
ished his course at Gettysburg. He then en¬ 
tered on a mission in the north-western part of 
the State of Pennsylvania, including the counties 
of Clearfield, Venango and Indiana in his sphere 
of labor. He settled at Blairsville, ministering 
at that place and at Indiana until 1836, when he 
was removed bv fever contracted in a tour which 
189 


he had undertaken to collect funds to liquidate 
a debt on the Indiana church. As a member 
of the Lutheran Church and a faithful, self- 
denying minister he was highly esteemed, and his 
loss was greatly regretted. Though not powerful 
as a rhetorician, he was eminently successful in 
bringing souls to Christ. 

SHARUHEN (sha-roo'hen), a city in the ter¬ 
ritory of Simeon, Josh. xix. 6. See Shilhim. 

SHASHAI (sha'shi), one who had married 
a foreign wife, Ezra x. 40. 

SHASHAK (sha'shak), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. 
viii. 14, 25. 

SHAULi (sha'ool). 1. A son of Simeon by a 
Canaanitish woman, Gen. xlvi. 10. 2. An Edom¬ 

ite king, 1 Chr. i. 48, 49, called Saul in Gen. xxxvi. 
37, 38. 3. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Chr. vi. 24, the 
Joel of 36? 

SHAULITES (sha'ool-ites), a family of Sim¬ 
eon, descendants of Shaul, Num. xxvi. 13. 

SHAVEH (sha'veh), a valley on the north of 
Jerusalem, called also the King’s Dale, Gen. xiv. 17. 

SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (kir-ya-tha'im), 
n plain near the city of Kirjathaim, Gen. xiv, 

See Kirjathaim. 

SHAVSHAH. See Seraiah. 

SECAW, JOSEPH, LL.D., was born in 1778, 
in the parish of Rattray, Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
His education was commenced in his childhood, 
and in his thirteenth year he entered the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, which at that time was adorned 
by Robertson, Blair, Playfair, Dalzell, Dugald 
Stewart and others. He graduated in 1794, and 
entered on the study of theology at the Associate 
Divinity Hall at Whitburn, under Professor Bruce. 
On the death of the Rev. William Marshall, the 
pastor of the Associate Church in Walput street, 
Philadelphia, Mr. Shaw was appointed to the va¬ 
cancy. He was seized with a severe throat affec¬ 
tion when absent on duty from his charge, and 
after several months of suffering, he resigned the 
church and traveled for his health, visiting Nova 
Scotia and other regions. In 1813 he became pro¬ 
fessor of languages in Dickinson College, and in 
1815 he was removed to Albany Academy, where 
lie taught languages with great success. In 1824 
he went to Philadelphia on a visit; and being 
seized with a fever, he died quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly. He wrote on sanctification, on the 
gospel ministry, and several of his discourses ap¬ 
peared in the “ Religious Monitor.” Correctness 
rather than brilliancy characterized his sermons. 
He was benevolent, thoughtful of the poor and re¬ 
markably free from selfishness. In general so¬ 
ciety he was taciturn and utterly void of sancti¬ 
monious airs and religious ostentation. 


SHEAR-JASHUB (she'ar-ja'shoob), a sym¬ 
bolical name given to a son of the prophet Isaiah, 
intended to show that, though the people should 
be carried captive, yet a remnant should return to 
their own land, Isa. vii. 3. 

SHEBA (she'bah). 1. One of the descend¬ 
ants of Cush, of the family of Iiam, Gen. x. 7. 2. 

A son of Joktan, of the family of Shem, Gen. x. 
28. 3. A son of Jokshan, Abraham’s son by Ke- 

turah, Gen. xxv. 3. 

SHEBA. There is a difficulty, not so much 
in determining what country was inhabited by de¬ 
scendants of Sheba as in distinguishing whether 
there were more tribes than one that bore the 
name, and whether, if so, any line of demarkation 
could be found between their respective localities. 
Gesenius, comparing the three names, believes 
that the Sabeans of Arabia Felix, adjacent to 
Sanaa, are the posterity of Joktan. The other 
two names of Sheba he refers to one and the same 
people. He assumes, therefore, two tribes—one, 
Joktan’s descendants, the more powerful of the 
two, in Arabia Felix, the other dwelling toward 
the Persian Gulf, not far from the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Winer sees no occasion for Gesenius , 
division into two tribes. The view, however, 
taken by Kalisch seems most satisfactory. Sheba, 
he believes, is Saba, the chief city of Yemen, the 
leading province of Arabia. The inhabitants of 



SHEAL (she'al), one 
foreign wife, Ezra x. 29. 


who had married a 


SHEAL.TIEL. See Salatiiiel. 


SHEAR. See Sheep. 

SHEARIAH (she-ar'yah), 
Saul, 1 Chr. viii. 38; ix. 44. 

# 


descendant of 


this country were a powerful race, receiving fresh 
accessions and throwing out many colonies. Their 
land was bordered on the west by the Red Sea, on 
the south by the Indian Ocean; to the north it 
reached nearly to Idumaea, but on the east its 
boundaries varied at diflerent times. Among the 
mmigrants into this country occupied by Cushites 
were the descendants of Joktan; so that it was 
peopled by both Hamites and Shemites—the for¬ 
mer in the south-west adjoining Africa, the latter 
to the east and the north. And then a portion of 
the tribes of Jokshan, the descendants of Abraham, 
settled in the territories of older nations—occu¬ 
pied, in fact, some of the country Sheba. Sheba, 
so peopled, was long regarded as the most south¬ 
ern country of the habitable earth; it was very 
wealthy and luxurious, its commerce most ex¬ 
tended, its capital—Sabas or Mariaba—a splendid 
city. From this land came that queen who visited 
Solomon, respecting whom the Jews have many 
legends, 1 Ki. 1-13. 

SHEBA. 1. A Benjamite who, after the sup¬ 
pression of Absalom’s rebellion, headed a fresh 
insurrection, fostered by the rising jealousy be¬ 
tween Judah and the other tribes. He was pur¬ 
sued by David’s troops, but occupied the city of 
Abel. A wise woman there persuaded the people 
to deliver Sheba’s head to Joab, and the revolt 
was immediately crushed, 2 Sam. xx. 1-22. 2. A 

Gadite chieftain, 1 Chr. v. 13. 

SHEBA, a city in the territory of Simeon, 

Josh. xix. 2. 
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SHEBAH (she'bah), the name of the well at 
Beer-sheba, Gen. xxvi. 33. 

SHEBAM (she'bam), Num. xxxii. 3. See 
Sibmah. 

SHEBANIAH (she-ban'yah), a name borne 
bv several priests ami I^evites, chiefly of later 
times, 1 Chr. xv. 24; Neh. ix. 4; x. 4, 12; xii. 14. 

SHEBARIM (she-ba'rim), a place or spot 
near Ai to which the Israelites were pursued, 
Josh. vii. 5. 

SHEBER (she'ber), a son of Caleb the son 
of Hezron, 1 Chr. ii. 48. 


SHEBNA (sheb'nah), the prefect of the pal¬ 
ace to King Hezekiah, Isa. xxii. 15; afterward 
promoted to be scribe or secretary to the same 
monarch, when his former office was given to 
Eliakim, 2 Ki. xviii. 26, 27. 

SHEBUEL (she-bu'el). 1. A descendant of 
Moses, 1 Chr. xxiii. 16; he is also called Shubael, 
1 Chr. xxiv. 20. 2. One of the Levite singers, 1 
Chr. xxv. 4; he too is called Shubael, 1 Chr. xxv. 20. 

SHECANIAH, or SHECHANIAH (she- 
kan'yah), a name occurring pretty frequently in 
the later genealogies, especially among priests and 
Levites, though none of them rose to distinction, 
1 Chr. iii. 21, 22; xxiv. 11; 2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Ezra 
x. 2; Neh. iii. 29; vi. 18; xii. 3. 



SHECHEM (she'kem). 1. The son of ITamor 
the Hivite, who, having defiled Dinah, Jacob’s 
daughter, was slain by her brothers Simeon and 
Levi, Gen. xxxiii. 19. 2. A descendant of Gilead 
of the tribe of Manasseh, Num. xxvi. 31. 3. An¬ 
other descendant of Manasseh, 1 Chr. vii. 19. 


Shechem was after the conquest territorially in 
the tribe of Ephraim, but was assigned to the Le¬ 
vites of the family of Kohath, and appointed a city 
of refuge, Josh. xvii. 7; 1 Chr. vi. 67. There the 
bones of Joseph were buried; and as a central 
point, it was the place where Joshua gathered 
Israel to receive his last instructions, Josh. xxiv. 
1-23, 32. Its history in the time of the judges, so 
far as we find it recorded, was disgraceful and dis¬ 
astrous. Idolatrous worship appears to have been 
introduced, and the inhabitants were persuaded to 
make Abimelech, Gideon’s son by a woman of 
their town, king, Jud. viii. 31. Then followed the 
massacre of Gideon’s other sons, and dissension 
soon arose between the Sheehemites and their 
king; the result was the destruction of the city 
and the death of Abimelech, Jud. ix. 

It was afterward rebuilt and regained 
its importance; for we find that Re- 
hoboam went thither to be inaugu¬ 
rated king; it was there that in con¬ 
sequence of his folly the revolution 
broke out; and at Shechem, fortified 
by Jeroboam, was at first the seat of 
the new monarchy, 1 Ki. xii. 1-19, 25. 

It was standing after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Jer. xii. 5; and after 
the return of the Jews from captivity 
it became the centre of Samaritan 
worship, a temple being erected on 
Gerizim. 

Shechem was situated in a beautiful valley, in 
the range of the mountains of Ephraim, on the 
borders of Ephraim and Manasseh, between Ebal 
and Gerizim, about seven miles south of Samaria. 
The modern town is called Nablous , or Nabllls. 
The following is Dr. Thomson’s description of the 
vale and town of NablAs: “Nothing in Palestine 
surpasses it in fertility and natural beauty, and 
this is mainly due to the fine mill-stream which 
flows through it. The whole country is thickly 
studded with villages, the plains clothed with 
grass or grain, and the rounded hills with orchards 
of olive, fig, pomegranate and other trees. . . . 
Nablfls is a queer old place. The streets are nar¬ 
row and vaulted over, and in the winter-time it is 
difficult to pass along many of them on account of 
brooks, which rush over the pavement with deaf¬ 
ening roar. In this respect I know no city with 
which to compare it except Brusa; and like that 
city, it has mulberry, orange, pomegranate and 
other trees mingled in with the houses, whose 
odoriferous flowers load the air with delicious 
perfume during the months of April and May. 
Here the bilbtil delights to sit and sing, and thou¬ 
sands of other birds unite to swell the chorus.” 

Almost two miles to the east lies a small village, 
Baldta , where Joseph’s tomb is believed to be, 
Josh. xxiv. 32, and at a little distance south-east 
Jacob’s well. See Jacob’s Well. 

SHECHEMITES fshe'kem-ites), a family of 
Gilead, of the tribe of Manasseh, descended from 
Shechem, Num. xxvi. 31. 
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SHECHEM, a celebrated city of Palestine, 
called also Sichera, Gen. xii. 6, Sychar, John iv. 5, 
and 6ychem, Acts vii. 16. It was of great antiq¬ 
uity, for it was in existence when Abram entered 
Canaan. It was occupied by Ilivites when Jacob 
pitched his tent before it and purchased some 
ground, where he built an altar; and it was plun¬ 
dered, and the inhabitants put to the sword by 
Simeon and Levi, because the chief son had defiled 
their sister Dinah, Gen. xxxiii. 18-20. 


SHECHINAH fshe-ki'nah), a derivative of 
the common Hebrew root signifying to dwell, 
either of God or of men, but itself not found in the 
Old Testament. In literature subsequent to the 
Bible it has two uses, one proper and one euphem¬ 
istic. The word meaning an “indwelling” i. e., 
of God—is properly applied to visible manifesta¬ 
tions of God’s presence, as the burning bush, the 
pillar of cloud and fire of the exodus in the wil¬ 
derness, etc. Whether this visible manifestation 


of the presence of God was considered to be the 
visibly manifested present God, or something 
much less, may be made a question. Likely 
something less, otherwise the second use of the 
word could hardly have arisen. This use is a 
euphemistic circumlocution generally for the 
divine name or any personal pronoun employed 
of God either by himself or by others when he is 
addressed or spoken of, and arises from a reveren¬ 
tial dislike of even Biblical anthropomorphisms, 



8. Shekel of Copper—Simon. 


which dislike distinguishes later Jewish religious 
thinking. Thus, Num. v. 3, “in the midst where¬ 
of I dwell” is rendered by the Targum, “among 
whom my shekinah is dwelling.” Difference of 
opinion exists as to whether there was any con¬ 
tinuous visible manifestation of God’s presence in 
the holy of holies over the mercy-seat. Jewish 
authorities hold there was, and that this shekinah 
did not return to the second temple. Many Chris¬ 
tian writers deny its continuous visibility even in 
the first. See Cloud, Pillar of. 

SHEDEUR (she-de'ur), the father of the prince 
of Reuben, Num. i. 5. 

SHEEP. See Flock. 

SHEEP-FOLD, an enclosure or shelter for 
sheep. Sheep-cotes or sheep-folds are often men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, Num. xxxii. 24, 36; 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 3; 2 Chr. xxxii. 28. The word is some¬ 
times used figuratively, John x. 1. Modern sheep- 
folds in Syria are described as low flat buildings, 
in which when the nights are cold the sheep are 
shut. There is a yard attached where they are 
kept in milder weather. This is fenced with a 
stone wall crowned with sharp thorns. 

SHEEP-GATE, THE, one of the ancient 
gates of Jerusalem, the position ot which is un¬ 
certain, Neh. iii. 1,32. If it be this which is re¬ 
ferred to in John v. 3 (where the Authorized 



Version has “sheep-market,” but without any 
authority), it was probably near the temple. 


SHEEP-MARKET. See Siieep-Gate. 

SHEHARIAH (she-har'yah), a Benjamiie 
chief, 1 Chr. viii. 26. 

SHEKEL (she'kel). The Hebrew word, which 
is untranslated in our version, signifies poising or 
weighing. Originally the shekel was a certain 
weight. See Money. Eventually stamped pieces 
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were made and used as coins. The first mention 
of a shekel in Scripture is in the time of Abra¬ 
ham, Gen. xxiii. 15, 16. It occurs again as denot¬ 
ing weight, Gen. xxiv. 22; and subsequently the 
use of the term is frequent. 

We insert herewith, as of interest, a series of ten 
engravings with suitable descriptions, which will 
enable the reader to form a fair idea of the shekel 
and its fractions. 

1. A shekel of silver, having on the obverse a 
vase, supposed, no one knows how truly, to repre- 



5. Kennicott’s Quarter-Shekel of Copper. 

sent the pot of manna ^preserved in the old taber¬ 
nacle and temple, with the legend, “Shekel of Is¬ 
rael the aleph over the cup denotes the first year 
of freedom. On the reverse, an almond branch in 
blossom, in memory of that of Aaron : inscription, 
“Jerusalem the Holy.” These are repeated on 
numerous coins of various sizes. There are half, 
third and quarter of shekel pieces, which differ from 
this only in size and in the denomination of value, 
and which, therefore, we have not deemed it worth 
while to copy. 

2. This is from a copper shekel. It exhibits 
the front of a building with a row of columns, and 
as it answers to the description is supposed to 
represent the magnificent family sepulchre which 
Simon himself built at Modin. The word is 
“Simon;” on the obverse is a sheaf bound up, 
with the common legend, “For the Freedom of 
Jerusalem.” 

3. This is from a copper coin. Obverse, a palm 
tree and fruit, with the name of “Simon.” Re¬ 
verse, a vine leaf, the legend partly obliterated, 
but apparently the usual—“For the Freedom of 
Jerusalem.” 

4. A half-shekel of copper: the obverse two 
sheaves of corn, with a vine leaf between, with the 
words, “ Demi-shekel.” The reverse a palm tree, 
with a measure of corn (some think a tower) on 
each side, with the legend, “For the Fire” . . . 
the rest obliterated. 
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5. This is a very curious, and we believe 
unique, quarter-shekel of copper, purchased by 
Dr. Kennicott in the East, and figured in his ob¬ 
servations on the first book of Samuel vi. 19. The 
figures it is difficult to make out, unless that on 
the reverse be the ephod; but the legend on the 
obverse is, “The fourth year;” on the reverse, 
“ From the Freedom of Zion.” 

6. A quarter shekel of copper, having on the ob¬ 
verse a very elegant urn, or ancient pitcher, and on 
the reverse a knotted laurel crown, joined above 
by a collar of pearls, and enclosing the name of 
“ Simon.” The legend on the other side is, “ For 
the Freedom of Jerusalem.” 

7. Another quarter-shekel, with an urn of a dif¬ 


ferent shape from the last on the obverse, and a 
vine leaf on the reverse. Oil this we read, “ The 
second year—of Zion’s Freedom.” This is in the 
British Museum. 

8. Another copper quarter-shekel, with an ob- 
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verse like No. 1 and a reverse like No. 2. Legend, 
“The fourth year—of Zion’s Freedom.” 

9. A silver quarter-shekel of peculiar interest, 
as the obverse exhibits the form of the ancient He¬ 
brew lyre. Legend, the name of “ Simon,” partly 
effaced, and “ For the Freedom of Jerusalem.” 

10. Another quarter-shekel of silver, distin¬ 
guished by the two curious pillars on the obverse, 
which may very possibly represent the pillars to 
which were attached the tablets of brass on which 
were inscribed the services of Simon to the nation, 
and that in consequence he had been elected to be 
its pontiff and prince. The cluster of grapes on 
the reverse occurs on many Jewish coins. See 
Money, Weights. 

SHELAH (she'lah), the youngest son of Judah 
by a Canaanite mother, the daughter of Shuah, 
Gen. xxxviii. 5; xlvi. 12, the founder of the fam¬ 
ily of Shelanites, Num. xxvi. 20. 

SHELANITES (she'lan-ites), a family of 
Judah, descendants of Shelah, Num. xxvi. 20. 
See Siiiloni. 

SHELDON (shel'don),GILBERT, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was born at Staunton, Staffordshire, 
in 1598. He studied at Oxford, and became Fel¬ 
low of All Souls College. Entering the Church, 
he was made chaplain to Thomas Lord Coventry, 
then keeper of the great seal, through whose in¬ 
fluence appointments and promotion came rapidly. 
He was named chaplain to Charles I., and as 
such assisted at the treaty of Uxbridge and at¬ 
tended the king at Oxford. After holding the 
wardenship of his college for twelve years, he 
was deprived in 1647 and imprisoned. lie lived 
in retirement till the Restoration, and was then 
made, in succession, dean of the Chapel Royal, 
bishop of London, master of the Savoy, and in 
1663 he was raised to the primacy. The cele¬ 
brated “Savoy Conference” was held at his 
house, but he did not take part in it. He stood 
courageously at his post during the plague in 
1665, and rendered great and generous service. 
He was afterward chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, built there the well-known Sheldonian 
Theatre, and gave endowments to several colleges, 
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and rebuilt the library at Lambeth. He died at 
Lambeth in 1677. 

SHELEMIAH (she-lem'yali), a name of 
prett^requent occurrence in later times among 


the covenant people: the father of Irijah, the cap¬ 
tain of the ward who arrested Jeremiah, Jer. 
xxxvii. 13; the father of Jehueal in the time of 
Zedekiah, Jer. xxxvii. 3; one of the persons ap¬ 
pointed to lay hold of Jeremiah, Jer. xxxvi. 26; 
two of the offspring of Bani, Ezra x 39, 41. 

SHELEPH (she'lef), a son of Joktan, Gen. 
x. 26. His descendants perhaps were the Sala- 
peni, a tribe of Arabia Felix, south-east of the 
present Medina. 
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SHELESH (she'lesh), a chieftain of Asher, 1 
Chr. vii. 35. 

SHELOMI (she-lo'me), the father of the chief 
of Asher appointed to superintend the division of 
the land, Num. xxxiv. 27. 

\ 

SHELOMITH (she-lo'mith). 1. The mother 

of the person who was stoned for blasphemy in the 
wilderness, Lev. xxiv. 11. 2. The daughter of 

Zerubbabel, 1 Chr. iii. 19. 3. Besides these, the 
name occurs of three males in the genealogies, 1 
Chr. xxiii. 9, 18; xxvi. 26, 28. 

SHELTON (shel'ton), PHILO, was born in 
1754, at Ripton (now Huntington), Connecticut. 
He graduated at Yale in 1775; and devoting him¬ 
self to the ministry of the Episcopal Church, he 
began the study of theology. In 1785, having com¬ 
pleted a thorough course, he was ordained, and 
settled at Fairfield, which grew rapidly, and the 
name of the place was changed to Bridgeport. He 
was an unobtrusive and very efficient laborer. He 
sympathized with the mother-country in the early 
period of the Revolutionary struggle, as many of his 
brethren did, and he kept out of public life until 
his death, hut in his ministerial sphere he was ex¬ 
ceedingly diligent and active. He was eminently 
useful in procuring the charter of Trinity College, 
Hartford, and his zeal for education and religion 
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continued unabated amid many trials until his 
death, in 1825. 

SHELUMIEL (she-loo-mi'el), the prince’ of 

Simeon in the wilderness, Num. i. 6. 

SHEM, one of the three sons of Noah, Gen. 
v. 32; 1 Chr. i. 4. He was preserved in the^ark 
during the flood, and afterward his dutiful conduct 
to his father and the blessing pronounced upon 
him are recorded, Gen. ix. 20-27. Shem was the 
eldest of Noah’s three sons; for the translation, 
“ the brother of Japheth the elder,” Gen. x. 21, 
cannot be sustained; it is really “ the elder brother 
of Japheth.” This patriarch was the father of one 
of the three great divisions of mankind; the na- 
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tions called Shemitic, including the Hebrews, 
Aramaeans, Persians, Assyrians, etc., occupying 
the central parts of the ancient world, were de¬ 
scended from him, Gen. x. 21—31 ; 1 (Air. i. 17 23. 
In the direct line from Shem we have the geneal¬ 
ogy of the israelitish nation, Gen. xi. 10-26. He 
lived six hundred years; and if the ordinary chro¬ 
nology is to be depended on, he must have been 
many years contemporary with Abraham. In 
Luke iii. 36 he is called Sem. See Eakth, 
Tongues. 


SHEMAIAH (she-raa'yah). 1. A prophet of 
the time of Rehoboam who was commissioned to 
enjoin that monarch to forego his design of reducing 
the ten tribes to obedience, 1 Ki. xii. 22-24. 2. A 

person who, without authority, assumed the func¬ 
tions of a prophet among the Israelites in exile. 
He was so much annoyed by the prophecies which 
Jeremiah sent to Babylon, the tendency of which 
was contrary to his own, that he wrote to Jerusa¬ 
lem, denouncing the prophet as an impostor, and 
urging the authorities to enforce his silence. In 


5. 2,3. Two who had married foreign wives, Ezra 

x. 32, 41. 

SHEMEBER (she-me'ber), the king of Zebo- 
iim, one of the five cities of the plain, Gen. xiv. 2. 

SHEMER (slie'iner), the person to whom the 
hill of Samaria belonged, and who sold it to Omri. 

SHEMIDA, SHEMIDAH (she-mi'dah), 
a descendant of Manasseh, Num. xxvi. 32. 



Sennacherib murdered by his Sons in the House of Nisroch. Soo Sennacherib. 


SHEMA (she'ma). 1. One of Judah’s de¬ 
scendants, 1 Chr. ii. 43, 44. 2. A Reubenite, 

1 Chr. v. 8, who appears to be the same with 
Shemaiah, 1 Chr. ii. 4. 3. A Benjamite chief, 

1 Chr. viii. 13, possibly the Shimhi of ver. 21. 
4. One of those who stood by Ezra when he read 
the law, Neh. viii. 4. 

SHEMA, a city in the extreme South of Judah, 

Josh. xv. 26. 

SHEMAAH (she-ma'ah), a Benjamite, father 
of two chiefs who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Chr. 

xii. 3. 


return be received new prophecies, announcing that | 
he should never behold that close of the bondage 
which he fancied to be at hand, and that none of 
his race should witness the re-establishment of the 
nation, Jer. xxix. 24^32. 

Besides the two already mentioned, a number of 
persons with the name occur in the genealogies and 
later books—upward of twenty—but none of them 
remarkable, 1 Chr. iii. 22; iv. 37 ; v. 4; ix. 14,16; 
xxiv. 6; xxvi. 4; Ezra viii. 13; x. 21, 31; Neh. x. 
8; xii. 34, 36, 42, etc. 

SHEMARIAH (she-mar'yah), a Benjamite 
warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii. 


SHEMIDAITES (slie-mi'da-ites), a family 
of Manasseh, descended from Shemida, Num. 
xxvi. 32. 

SHEMINITH (she-mi'nith), a technical mu¬ 
sical term of which the signification is doubtful, 
Ps. vi., xii., titles. It may have been a harp of 
eight strings; or it may rather refer to the time— 
from the eighth or octave. 

SHEMIRAMOTH (she-mi-ra'moth). 1. One 
of the Levites, porters, who played on the psaltery, 
1 Chr. xv. 18, 20. 2. A Levite in Jehoshaphat’s 
reign, 2 Chr. xvii. 8. 
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SHEMITIC (she-mit'ik), or rather SEMIT¬ 
IC (se-mit'ik), LANGUAGES, a term com¬ 
monly applied to a certain number of cognate 
idioms supposed to have been spoken by the Shem- 
ites—t. e., the descendants of Shem. Considering, 
however, that the Canaanites and the Phoenicians, 
the Cushites and a number of Arabic tribes, all 
derived in the genealogical list 
of Genesis x. from Cham, did 
speak “ Shemitic,” while Elam 
and Lud, derived from Shem, 
did not, as far as our present 
information goes, that designa¬ 
tion must be pronounced a com¬ 
plete misnomer, although it has 
kept its ground for want of a 
precise and accurate term. 

Comparative philology exer¬ 
cised itself at an early period, 
and in a vague manner, in these 
idioms. The resemblance be¬ 
tween them is indeed So strik¬ 
ing at first sight—its roots be¬ 
ing as nearly identical as can 
be—that it could hardly have 
been otherwise. It is the differ¬ 
ence between them rather than 
the similarity that requires a 
closer scrutiny in order to be 
discovered at all. As it is, 
they do not vary among them¬ 
selves to the extent even of the 
dialects in any single group of 
the Indo-European languages. 

Yet the idea still entertained 
by not a few scholars—viz., of 
one of the Shemitic languages 
standing in the relation of ma¬ 
ternity to another—must now 
be utterly discarded, and all 
that can be granted is the pos¬ 
sibility of some kind of extinct 
prototype out of which they 
might have individually devel¬ 
oped. 

Meanwhile, the existence of 
three distinct “Shemitic” dia¬ 
lects of independent existence 
has been established beyond all 
doubt, and, as usual, different 
names and divisions have been 
proposed for them. The most 
widely adopted and the most 
rational ones are those that are 
taken from the abodes of the 
different tribes who first spoke 
them. Thus we have—a. The 
northern or north-eastern 
branch— i. e., that of the whole 
country between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Tigris, bordered 
by the Taurus in the north, by 
Phoenicia, the land of Israel 
and Arabia in the south, and 
embracing Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. This is called 
the “Aramaic” branch, b. The idiom spoken by 
the inhabitants of Palestine—“Hebraic;” and c. 
That of the peninsula of Arabia—“Arabic,” the 
idiom confined to this part up to the time of Mo¬ 
hammed. 

Sinking for a moment the distinctions between 
these different Semitic idioms, and viewing them 
as one compact unity, we find that they are distin¬ 
guished in a very marked manner. 


1. By the Three-Letter Boot .—This is one of the 
most striking characteristics of these languages, as 
it does not appear that there is any language not 
belonging to this class in the formation of whose 
roots the same law has been at work. It is very 
difficult to ascertain the origin of this singular 
phenomenon. It may possibly be regarded as a 


roots from which the existing three-letter roots 
have been derived; but it has been properly re¬ 
marked that such an investigation carries us quite 
away from the Semitic province. When we reach 
the two-letter root, we have left behind us the Se¬ 
mitic languages altogether and drawn forth a new 
language, which might be regarded, did we not 
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kind of equivalent for the compound roots of other 
languages (which are altogether wanting in the 
Semitic), an original two-letter root being en¬ 
larged and expanded into a greater or less number 
of three-letter roots, for the purpose of giving ex¬ 
pression to the various modifications and shades 
of the primitive root idea. The attempt has in¬ 
deed been made, and with no small measure of 
success to point out and specify the two-letter 


know that the most ancient is not always the most 
simple, as the one primeval language of mankind. 

2. The consideration of the Hebrew three-letter 
root, and its possible growth out of a more original 
two-letter root, leads on to the notice of another 
prominent feature of the Semitic languages viz., 
the further growth and expansion of the three- 
letter root itself into a variety of what are called 
conjugational forms, expressing intensity, reflex- 
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iveness, causation, etc. A similar formation may 
be traced in all languages; in some non-Semitic 
languages, as the Turkish, it is very largely and 
regularly developed. In English we have exam¬ 
ples in such verbs as “sit” and “set,” “lie” and 
“lay,” “set” being the causative of “sit,” “lay” 
of “lie;” or we may say “sit” is the reflective of 
“set,” and “lie” of “ lay.” So in Latin scdo and 
se.deo , jacio and jaceo, etc., in which latter root the 
conjugational formation is still further developed 
into jacio and jactito. But what in these languages 
is fragmentary and occasional in Hebrew and the 
cognate languages is carried out and expanded 
with fullness and regularity, and consequently oc¬ 
cupies a large space in the Semitic grammar. The 
conjugations are of three sorts—(a) Those ex¬ 
pressing intensity, repetition, etc., which are usu¬ 
ally distinguished by some change within the root; 
(6) those expressing reflexiveness, causation, etc., 
etc., which are usually distinguished by some ad¬ 
dition to the root; (c) the passives, distinguished 
by the presence of the u or o sound in the first 
syllable. 

3. Another prominent distinction of the Semitic 
languages is the extent to which modifications of 
the root idea are indicated, not by additions to the 
root, but by changes within the root. “The Se¬ 
mitic roots,” says Bopp, “on account of their con¬ 
struction possess the most surprising capacity for 
indicating the secondary ideas of grammar by the 
mere internal moulding of the root, while the 
Sanscrit roots at the first grammatical movement 
are compelled to assume external additions. These 
internal changes are principally of two sorts: 

(a) Vowel Changes. —Nothing is more remarka¬ 
ble in the Semitic languages than the significance 
of their vowel sounds, the sharp a sound, formed 
by opening the mouth wide, being associated as a 
symbol with the idea of activity, while the e and o 
sounds are the symbols of rest and passiveness. In 
the Arabic verb this characteristic is very marked, 
many of the roots appearing under three forms, 
each having a different vowel, and the significa¬ 
tion being modified in accordance with the nature 
of that vowel. The same law appears in the form¬ 
ation of the passives. Thus kaUda —pass, kutela. 

(b) Doubling of Consonants, usually of the middle 
letter of the root. By means of this most simple 
and natural device the Semitic languages express 
intensity or repetition of action, and also such 
qualities as prompt to repeated action, as “ right¬ 
eous,” “ merciful,” etc. By comparing this usage 
with the expression of the corresponding ideas in 
our own language we observe at once the differ¬ 
ence in the genius of the two languages. We say 
“merciful,” “ sinful”— i. e., full of mercy, full of 
sin. Not so the Semitic. What we express for¬ 
mally by means of an added root the Semitic 
indicates by a sign, by simply laying additional 
stress on one of the root letters. And thus in the 
formation of the Semitic languages the dominant 
influence was that of instinctive feeling, passion, 
imagination, the hand of nature appearing every¬ 
where, the voice of nature heard in every utter¬ 
ance. In this how widely separated from the 
artificial and highly organized languages of the 
Indo-European family! 

Respecting the visible representation of the Se¬ 
mitic languages, it may be broadly observed that 
writing, which in no language fully expresses all 
the sounds in their various shades, has in the Se¬ 
mitic languages this additional imperfection, that 
only the consonants—the skeleton of the word— 
are represented by real letters, while ahe vowels 
originally are either entirely omitted or only the 
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longer ones are expressed by certain consonants. 
It was only at a comparatively late period that 
also the minor vowels were added in the shape of 
little strokes and dots above or below the line, but 
this aid, too, is only intended for less practiced 
readers. Arabic and Hebrew are still commonly 
written and printed without vowels. Another 
point is the direction of the Semitic writing from 
right to left—of which only modern Ethiopic 
makes an exception—a peculiarity still inherent 
in the alternate line of the Boustrophedon of the 
early Greeks. The nearest approach to the most 
ancient form of the Semitic characters is found in 
the Phoenician, from which also all our European 
alphabets are derived. 

In Africa the Semitic forms are found in the 
Mogrebin, or African-Moorish or Western Arabic, 
a dialect which is spoken in all the States of Bar- 
barv. Ethiopic is called by the Abyssinians Li- 
sana Ghees , or language of the frcc-bom y because it 
was anciently the only vernacular dialect of all 
Abyssinia. Tigr<* is little else than vulgar Ethi¬ 
opic, while Amharic is properly only the vernac¬ 
ular dialect of Amhara, a division or kingdom of 
Abyssinia lying west and south of the Tacazze, and 
measuring about one hundred and twelve miles 
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from east to west by forty in breadth. It is a de¬ 
generate Semitic language, having lost many of 
its original characteristics by admixture. 

Having devoted special articles to the different 
branches of the Semitic languages, we have here 
given only a general and comprehensive view of 
the subject, and the reader is referred for fuller 
details to the separate articles. 

SHEMUEL (shem'u-el). 1. One of the per¬ 
sons selected from the tribe of Simeon to superin¬ 
tend the division of Canaan, Nunn, xxxiv. 20. 2. 

1 Chr. vi. 33. See Samuel. 3. A chieftain of 
Issachar, 1 Chr. vii. 2. 

SHEN, a place somewhere near Mizpeh, be¬ 
tween which and Mizpeh Samuel set up a stone 
and called it Ebenezer, 1 Sam. vii. 12. Its precise 
site is unknown. 

SHENAZAR (she-na'tsar), one of David’s 
posterity, 1 Chr. iii. 18. 

SHENIR (she'nir), a name of Mount Hermon, 
or a part of it, Deut. iii. 9; Song Sol. iv. 8. See 
Hermon. 

SHEPARD ( shep'ard), SAMUEL, D.D., a 
Congregational clergyman of Massachusetts, was 


born at Portland (then called Chatham), Connec¬ 
ticut, November, 1772. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1793, receiving one of the two highest 
honors; after which he studied theology. He was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, in 1795, and remained there 
until his decease, a period of nearly fifty-one years. 
The published works of Dr. Shepard consist of 
occasional sermons, preached to his own people 
and published by request. He was for many years 
one of the trustees of Williams College and a 
member of the board of examiners for conferring 
degrees on graduating classes. During a number 
of years previous to, and also at the time of, 
his death, he was vice-president of the college. 
Dr. Shepard’s prominent traits of character were 
frankness, exuberance of spirits, love of order and 
punctuality, generosity, and decision and firmness. 
His pulpit oratory was of a high order, and he was 
an excellent pastor. He died January 5, 1846. 

SHEPARD, THOMAS, a native of England, 
born November 5,1605, was educated at Immanuel 
College, Cambridge. After leaving the university 
he became a preacher of some distinction; but 
being a Puritan, he was induced to seek an abode 
in America. He arrived in Boston, October 3, 
1635, and commenced forming a congregation at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, of which he held the 
pastorate until his death, which occurred August 
25, 1649. He exerted a powerful influence upon 
the interests of learning and religion in the infant 
colony, and it was partially owing to his influence 
that Harvard College was located at Cambridge. 
His publications, which were numerous for that 
period, include the following: “Theses Sabbatical,” 
“ New England’s Lamentation for Old England’s 
Errors,” “Cautions against Spiritual Drunken¬ 
ness,” “Subjection to Christ in all his Ordinances 
the best Means to Preserve our Liberty,” “The 
Sincere Convert,” “The Sound Believer,” “Sing¬ 
ing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance,” “ The Saint’s 
Jewel and Soul’s Imitation of Jesus Christ, ’ etc. 

SHEPHAM (she'fam), a place on the north¬ 
eastern border of Palestine, Num. xxxiv. 10, 11. 

SHEPHATHLAH (she-fa-thi'ah), or SHE- 
PHATIAH (she-fa-ti'ah), a common name 
among the covenant people, but borne by no one 
who made a figure in .history. It occurs of a son 
of David by his wife Abital, 2 Sam. iii. 4 ; of a de¬ 
scendant of Perez or Pharez, Neh. xi. 4; of a son 
of Maachah, a chief man among the Simeonites, 1 
Chr. xxvii. 16; of a son of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chr. 
xxi. 2; of a son of Mattan who took part against 
Jeremiah, Jer. xxxviii. 1; and two distinct fami¬ 
lies of a Shephatiah are mentioned among the re¬ 
turned exiles, Ezra ii. 4, 57 ; Neh. vii. 9, 59. 

SHEPHERD. See Flock. 

SHEPHI (she'fi), or SHEPHO (she'fo), a 
descendant of Seir, 1 Chr. i. 40. 

SHEPHUPHAN. See Shupham. 

SHEPREVE (shep're-ve), JOHN, an eminent 
scholar, born at Sugworth, near Abingdon, Berks, 
and educated at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
where he became Greek reader, in 1538 succeeded 
Wakefield as professor of Hebrew and acquired 
great popularity as a lecturer. He had a most re¬ 
tentive memory, and wrote verses with astonishing 
rapidity. lie died in 1542, at Amersham, in Buck- 
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inghamshire. He wrote “A Complete Synopsis 
of the New Testament, comprised in Two Hundred 
and Sixty Distichs,” besides other works. Ilis 
nephew, WILLIAM, became a Roman Catholic, 
and went to reside in Rome, where he wrote some 
religious pieces. He died in 1593. 

SHERAH (she'rali), a daughter of Ephraim, 

1 Chr. vii. 24. 

SHEREBIAH (she-reb'yah), one of the chief 
among the Levites or priests who assisted Ezra 
and sealed the covenant, Ezra viii. 18, 24. 

SHERESH (she'resh), a descendant of Ma- 
nasseh, 1 Chr. vii. 16. 

SHEREZER (she-re'zer), one of the persons 
sent in the reign of Darius to the house of God, 
Zech. vii. 2. 

SHERLOCK (sher'lok). The name of 
several eminent English divines, of whom 
three especially demand notice in these pages. 

1. WILLIAM, dean of St. Paul’s, was bom 
in 1641. He was master of the temple, and 
incurred the anger of the king for refusing to 
read the declaration of indulgence and for 
preaching against popery. After the revolu¬ 
tion he was one of the nonjurors, but greatly 
offended them by subsequently taking the 
oaths. Subsequently he obtained the deaneiy 
of St. Paul’s, and wrote numerous books and 
pamphlets, the greater part of which were 
of the controversial kind. His “Practical 
Treatise on Death” has been highly valued 
and very much read. He died in 1707. 

2. THOMAS, bishop of London, son of the , .11 
preceding, born in 1678, was distinguished as jl 
a spirited controversial writer. He was edu- 

cated at Cambridge, succeeded his father as Ut||| 
master of the Temple, and became success- i|D 
ively dean of Chichester and bishop of Ban- ]§B[| 
gor, Salisbury and London. He took a lead- ^££9 
ing J part in the Bangorian controversy, and ig 
did good service in his day in the controver¬ 
sies respecting the evidences of Christianity 
by his work on Prophecy and by his Clevel¬ 
and interesting “Trial of the Witnesses.” 

He died in 1761. 

3. RICHARD, D.D., a clergyman of the 
English Church, born in 1613, at Oxton, 
in Werral, Cheshire, was educated at Magdalen I 
Hall, Oxford, whence he removed to Trinity 
College, Dublin. He obtained some preferment 
in Ireland, but during the civil wars returned 
to England and was made chaplain to one of 
the king’s regiments. At the Restoration he 
took the degree of doctor of divinity at Dublin, 
and was presented to the valuable living of Win- 
wick, Lancashire, where he died June 20, 1689. 
He was more eminent for his earnest piety and 
Christian love and fidelity than for learning, in an 
age when learning was almost the sole qualification 
sought in the ministry, though he was not below | 
the average even as a scholar. The most cele¬ 
brated of his works are—“The Practical Chris¬ 
tian,” to the sixth edition of which his life is pre¬ 
fixed by Bishop Wilson; “ Confessions, Meditations 
and Prayers for the Sacrament;” and Tracts 
against the Quakers. 

SHERMAN (slier'man), JOHN, was born in 
1613, at Dedham, in England. He was brought up 
under the celebrated John Rogers. At an early 


age he was sent to Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
the great literary fountain whence so many emi¬ 
nent scholars flowed over to this western land. 
He left college without a degree, as he “ scrupled ” 
at the terms of subscription, thus gainiug the 
soubriquet of the “ College Puritan.” He came to 
New England in 1634. He first preached at Water- 
town, from which he removed to New Haven. 
He retired from the ministry for two or three 
years, and again he settled at Watertown, reject¬ 
ing an invitation from Boston and London. He 
continued to preach with great energy until near 
the close of life. His death occurred iu 1685, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

SHERWOOD (slier'wood), MARY MAR¬ 
THA, one of the most popular writers of juvenile 
and serious fiction, was the daughter of Dr. George 
Butt,chaplain to George III., vicar of Kiddermin¬ 
ster, and rector of Stanford, in Worcestershire, 
I where she was born in 1775. In 1803 she married 


SHESHAI (she'shi), one of the sons of Anak, 
Num. xiii. 22, or perhaps the name of a family ofi 
! Anakim. 

SHESHAN i she'shan), a descendant of Judali, 
1 Chr. ii. 31, 34, 35. „ 

SHESHBAZZAR shesh-bats'zar), the name 
apparently borne in Persia by Zerubbabel, Ezra i. 
8 , 11 . 


SHETH. 1. Num. xxiv. 17. Here the word 
is probably not a proper nam?: we may translate 
“ the sons of tumult;” compare Jer. xlviii. 45. 2. 

1 Chr. i. 1. See Seth. 

SHETH AR (she'thar), one of the seven princes 
of Persia, Esth. i. 14. 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI (she'thar-boz'ni), a 
Persian officer in Syria, Ezra v. 3, 6. 
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Henry Sherwood of the British army, and accom¬ 
panied her husband to India the same year, 
where she displayed great zeal in the cause of 
religion amongst the soldiers and natives dwell¬ 
ing around her. The great number of her books 
prevents an enumeration of even the more popu¬ 
lar of them, but among the most universally read 
are “Henry and his Bearer,” “The Lady of the 
Manor,” “The Church Catechism,” “The Nun,” 
“The Fairchild Family,” “The Golden Garland 
of Inestimable Delight,” etc. She died in 1851. 

SHESHACH (she'shak), a symbolical name 
of Babylon, Jer. xxv. 26; li. 41. It has been a 
puzzle to account for Babylon’s being so called. 
Some critics believe that it is written according to 
the cabalistic plan of putting the last letter of the 
alphabet for the first, the last but one for the sec¬ 
ond. and so forth. Sheshach would then be Babel 
or Babylon. But according to Sir II. Rawlinson, 
Shishaki is, in one of the ancient Babylonian dia¬ 
lects, the name of the moon-god, and is supposed 
to designate the city Ur. 




SHEVA (she'va). 1. 2 Sam. xx. 25. See 
Shavsha, Serai ah, 1. 2. A son of Caleb, son of 
Ilezron, 1 Chr. ii. 49. 

SHEW-BREAD (sho'-bred), the expression 
used in our version for what is literally “ bread of 
faces,” or “ bread of the presence,” so called because 
it was set before Jehovah in the holy place, Ex. xxv. 
30. The shew-bread consisted of twelve loaves or 
cakes, according to the number of the tribes of Is- 
ra 1, fresh every Sabbath day, placed in two rows or 
piles, with frankincense on each row. The frank¬ 
incense was burnt as an offering made by fire, and 
the bread taken away to make room for the fresh 
loaves was to be eaten by the priests in the holy 
place, Lev. xxiv. 5-9. This bread was placed upon 
a table made of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, 
Ex. xxv. 23-30, set in the sanctuary, Ex. xxxix. 
36. On this table were, besides the “continual 
bread,” as it was sometimes termed, bowls and cups 
in which there was, probably, wine for libations, 
Fx xxv. 29, 30. The shew-bread was an offering, 
placed before the Lord, whose ever-watchful eye 
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looked thereon with complacency, a portion of 
their substance consecrated by the people for God’s 
honor; and as incense was put upon it the lesson 
was taught that the spiritual sacrifice symbolized 
by the bread was to be ever presented with suppli¬ 
cation, and could only so meet with the divine favor. 

SHIBBOLETH (shib-bo'leth), a word pro¬ 
pounded by the Gileadites to the fugitive Ephraim- 
ites in order to detect by their pronunciation 
whether they were really of that tribe, Jud. xii. 4- 
G. It appears from this circumstance that there 
were variations of dialects in the spoken language 
of Palestine. 

SHIBMAH (shib'mah), a town originally be¬ 
longing to the territory of Bash an, and called Se - 
bam or Shebam , Num. xxxii. 3, but afterward as¬ 
signed to Reuben, by whom it was rebuilt, and 
called Sibmah , Num. xxxii. 38. From two allu¬ 
sions in Isaiah it appears to have been famous for 


waters; but in the Authorized Version only once 
put Shihor f which is the correct form, 1 Chr. xiii. 
5; in other places it is Sifior, Josh. xiii. 9; Isa. 
xxiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18. When Isaiah speaks of the 
“ seed ” or sowing “ of Sihor, the harvest of the 
river,” and Jeremiah says, “ What hast thou to do 
in the way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor?” 
it is scarcely possible to doubt that the Nile is 
meant—the river which might be taken as the rep¬ 
resentative of Egypt. But in the passage of Joshua, 
Shihor is spoken of as being before Egypt—that is, 
to the east of it; which could not properly be 
spoken of the Nile, since this flows directly through 
Egypt, but should apparently be understood of 
theRhinocorumof the ancients, the Wady el Arish 
of the moderns. This last is called in Scripture 
the Nachal or River of Egypt; and it would seem 
that Shihor was also occasionally applied to this 
stream, the term being then used merely as a des¬ 
ignation for a river somehow connected with or 
pertaining to Egypt. Thus at Josh. xiii. 3, “ from 
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its vines, Isa. xvi. 8, 9. But nothing more is 
known of it. 

SHICRON (shik'ron^a place on the northern 
border of Judah, Josh. xv. 11. 

SHIELD. See Arms. 

SHIGGAION (shig-ga'yon), Ps. vii., title, 
a wandering song, according to some critics, be¬ 
cause it was composed when David was a fugitive. 
More likely it signifies a dithyrambic ode, erratic— 
that is, wild and mournful. 

SHIGIONOTH (shig-yo'noth), Hab. iii. 1; 
probably in the manner of dithyrambic songs. 

SHIHON (shi'hon), a city of Issachar, Josh, 
xix. 19; in some copies Shion. 

SHIHOR (shi'hor), “black,” “turbid,” a 
name, as is generally thought, for the Nile, no 
doubt derived from the frequent appearance of the 


the Shihor (so it should be read) before (or over 
against) Egypt,” becomes equivalent to “the river 
that is over against Egypt”—viz., the Wady er 
Arish; and in the same manner should the “Shi¬ 
hor of Egypt” in 1 Chr. xiii. 5 be understood. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH (ehi'hor-lib'nath), a 
river or stream, as appears from the etymology 
of the word, on the southern boundary of the tribe 
of Asher, near Carmel. It is only mentioned in 
Josh. xix. 26. 

SHIITES (shi'ites), Mohammedan sectaries 
who, after the death of Mohammed, followed Ali, 
his son-in-law; regarding him as the vicar of God, 
they execrated all who stepped in between him 
and his inheritance. 

SHILHI (shiPhi), the father of King Jehosha- 
phat’s mother, 1 Ki. xxii. 42. 

SHILHIM (shil'him), a city in the southern 
part of Judah, Josh. xv. 32. This would seem to 


be the Sharuhen of Josh. xix. 6 and the Sharaim 
of 1 Chr. iv. 31. 

SHILLEM (shiPlem),oneof the sons of Naph- 
tali, Gen. xlvi. 24. He is called Shallum in 1 
Chr. vii. 13. 

SHILLEMITES (shiPlem-ites), a family of 
Naphtali descended from Shillem or Shallum, 
Num. xxvi. 49. 


SHILOAH. See Siloam. 

SHILOH (shPIoh), a city in the tribe of 
Ephraim, situated among the hills to the north 
of Bethel, eastward of the great northern road, 
where the tabernacle and ark remained for a 
long time, from the days of Joshua, during the 
ministry of all the judges, down to the end of 
Eli’s life, Josh, xviii. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 3. To this 
circumstance Shiloh owed all its importance, for 
after the loss of the ark—which never returned 
thither after it had been restored to Israel by the 
Philistines—it sunk into insignificance. It was, 
indeed, the residence of Ahijah the prophet, 1 
Ki. xi. 29, but it is more than once mentioned as 
accursed and forsaken, Ps. lxxviii.60; Jer. vii. 12, 
14. The last mention of it in Scripture is in Jer. 
xli. 5, which only shows that it survived the exile. 
Dr. Robinson identifies it with a place named Sei- 
lun, a city surrounded by hills, with an opening by 
a narrow valley into a plain on the south. The 
ruins consist chiefly of an old tower with walls four 
feet thick, and of large stones and fragments of 
columns indicative of an ancient site. 

SHILOH. This word occurs in Jacob’s pro¬ 
phetic blessing, Gen. xlix. 10. Various and most 
diverse have been the interpretations of the pas¬ 
sage. Gesenius would translate, “The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah . . . until he (Judah) 
shall come to Shiloh, and the nations obey him.” 
And he supposes that the prediction meant that 
Judah would lead the tribes in the conquest of 
Canaan, Jud. i. 1, 2, till, the central regions being 
subdued and the tabernacle set up there in Shi¬ 
loh, Judah’s leadership would cease, the different 
tribes enjoying each independently its own inher¬ 
itance. An obvious and fatal objection to this 
interpretation is that it does not reach to that 
highest point of Judah’s supremacy when a fam¬ 
ily of the tribe sat upon the throne of Israel. 
And besides, as Kalisch has shown, the words 
we render “sceptre” and “lawgiver” must indi¬ 
cate regal dignity, and not mere leadership in 
the field. Kalisch himself translates, “The scep¬ 
tre shall not depart . . . even when they come 
to Shiloh; and to him shall be submission of na¬ 
tions,” and interprets that Judah’s royalty, should 
not be extinguished, even when by proclamation 
at Shiloh, where Ahijah lived, who predicted the 
disruption, the ten tribes set up a rival sover¬ 
eignty. To this also there is a fatal objection. 
Shiloh had ceased to be the gathering-place and 
sanctuary of the nation years before; and besides, 
it was not at Shiloh but at Shechem that the re¬ 
volt occurred and was consummated, 1 Ki. xii. 
Ilengstenberg’s explanation is far preferable. He 
maintains that the prediction had a Messianic 
reference. This has been held from the earliest 
times, and even by Jewish writers. Ilengstenberg 
therefore translates, “The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor the lawgiver from between his 
feet— i. e., from him—until the Peace-maker comes, 
and him shall the nations obey.” And he believes 
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the meaning to be, not that the tribe of Judah 
should not cease to subsist as a people, and have a 
government of their own till the coming of Mes¬ 
siah, when they should lose their dominion, but 
that Judah should not cease to exist as a tribe, or 
lose its superiority, until it was exalted to higher 
honor and glory through the great Redeemer who 
was to spring from it, and whom not only the 
Jews, but all the nations of the earth, should obey. 
Ilengstenberg supports his position with great 
ability, and shows how Judah, eminently, was 
carried through the temporary exile at Babylon, 


place, and denotes a native of or resident in Shiloh, 
1 Ki. xi. 29. 

SHILSHAH (shil'shah), a chieftain of Asher, 
1 Chr. vii. 37. 

SHIMEA (shim'e-a), SHIMEAH (shim'e- 
ah), a name in frequent use, and found in respect 
to a brother of David, 2 Sam. xxi. 21; a son of 
David by Bathsheba, 1 Chr. iii. 5; a descendant 
of Jehiel, the father of Gibeon, 1 Chr. viii. 32; of 
two Levites, 1 Chr. vi. 30, 39. 


2. A member of the family of Saul, residing at 
Bahurim, who grievously insulted King David 
when he fled from Absalom, 2 Sam. xvi. 5-13. 
The king not only saved him from the immediate 
resentment of his followers, but on his triumphant 
return by the same road after the overthrow of his 
rebellious son, he bestowed on Shimei the pardon 
which he implored, 2 Sara. xix. 16. It seems, 
however, that it was policy which chiefly dictated 
this course, for it was by the advice of David him¬ 
self, 1 Ki. ii. 8, 9, that Solomon, after his father’s 
death, made Shimei a prisoner at large in Jeru- 
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the ten tribes never recovering, after their de¬ 
portation, it national existence. Whatever the 
shades of difference, then, in the modes of appli¬ 
cation, the Messianic view of the prophecy must 
be maintained.” 

SHILONI (shi-lo'ne). If this is taken as a 
proper name, it should be Hashshiloni ; but if it is a 
Gentile, it should be rendered the Shilonite. 

SHILONITE (slii'lon-ite). Two words de¬ 
rived from different roots appear in this form. 
The one is derived from Shelah t the youngest son 
of Judah, and denotes a descendant of Shelah, 1 
Chr. ix. 5. The other is derived from Shiloh, the 
190 


SHIMEATH (shim'e-ath), an Ammonitess, 
mother of one of the assassins of Joash king of 
Judah, 2 Ki. xii. 21. 

SHIMEATHITES (shim'e-ath-ites), a family 
who dwelt at Jabez; they seem to be reckoned 
among the Kenites, 1 Chr. ii. 55. 

SHIMEI (shim'e-i). 1. A son or grandson of 
Gershon and descendant of Levi, Num. iii. 18; he 
is also called Shimi, Ex. vi. 17. It is question¬ 
able whether this Shimei is intended in 1 Chr. 
xxiii. 9; possibly there may he some error of 
transcription, or it may be the nephew of the 
Shimeiof verses 7 and 10. 

* Mk 


salem, 1 Ki. ii. 36, 37. Three years after, he broke 
his parole by leaving Jerusalem in pursuit of some 
runaway slaves, and was, on his return, put to 
death by order of the king, 1 Ki. ii. 39-46. 

3, etc. A large number of persons, without any 
particular personal distinction, bore this name be¬ 
sides those already specified, 1 Ki. iv. 18; 1 Chr. 
iii. 19; iv. 26, 27; v. 4; vi. 42; xxv. 17, etc. 

SHIMEON (shim'e-on), one who had taken a 

foreign wife, Ezra x. 31. 

SHIMHI (shim'hi), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 
21. He is supposed to be the same with Shema, 1 
( hr. viii. 13, but this is questionable. 
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SHIMI (shim'i), a Levite, son of Gershon, Ex. 
vi. 17; lie is identical with Shimei, 1. 

SHIMITES (shim'ites), a family of Gershon- 
ite Levites descended from Shimi or Shimei, Num. 

iii. 21. 

SHIMMA (sliim'raa), a brother of David, 1 
Chr. ii. 13; he is also called Shammali, Shimea 
and Shimeah. See Shammau, 2. 

SHIMON (slii'mon), a descendant of Judah, 
1 Chr. iv. 20. 

SHIMRATH (shim'rath), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. 
viii. 21. 

SHIMRI (shim'ri). 1. A descendant of Sim¬ 
eon, 1 Chr. iv. 37. 2. The father of one of David’s 

warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 45. 3. One of the Levites in 

the reign of Hezekiah, 2 Chr. xxix. 13. 

SHIMRITE (shim'rite), 1 Chr. xi.45, margin, 
an appellation of Jediael, son of Shimri, 2. 

SHIMRITH (shim'rith), a Moabitess, mother 
of Jehozabad, one of the murderers of Joash king 
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of Judah, 2 Chr.xxiv.26. The name is also given, 

1 Ki. xii. 21, as Shomer. 

SHIMROM (shim'rom), SHIMRON (shim'- 
ron), the fourth son of Issachar, and the founder of 
the family that bore the name of Shimronites, Gen. 
xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 24. 

SHIMRON and SHIMRON-MERON. 
These were probably names for the same place. 

In Josh. xix. 15 Shimron occurs among the towns 
belonging to the tribe of Zebulon; and in Josh.xii. 

20 the king of Shimron-Meron appears in the list 
of thirty-one kings that had fallen before Joshua. 

But no certain trace has been found of the place. 

SHIMRONITES. See Shimrom. 

SHIMSHAI (shim'shi), an officer or scribe 
in Samaria who resisted the rebuilding of Jeru¬ 
salem, Ezra iv. 8, 9, 17, 23. 

SHINAB (shi'nab), the king of Admah, one 
of the five cities of the plain, Gen. xiv. 2. 

SHINAR (slii'nar), the proper name of the 
country around Babylon, the plain in which lay 
the cities of Erech, Accad and Calneh. It also 
embraced the province of Babylon as distinguished 


from Assyria and Elam, and may be said to have 
been the southern district of Mesopotamia from 
the Persian Gulf to the so-called Median wall 
which separated it from Mesopotamia proper, 
and which ran from the Tigris a little north of 
Sittace, across the plain to the Euphrates; in the 
west and south-west, however, Shinar extended 
beyond the Euphrates to the tracts of Arabia. 
These were the original boundaries of Babylonia, 
or Shinar, or the land of the Chaldees. 

SHINN, ASA, was born in 1781, in the State 
of New Jersey. His parents removed to the 
eastern slope of the Alleghany mountains in Vir¬ 
ginia. He entered the Episcopal Methodist 
Church; and when about twenty years of age, he 
yielded to the suggestions of his friends and 
began to exhort. In 1802 he was appointed to 
the Shenango Circuit, and next year he was sent 
to the wilderness of Ohio to form a new circuit 
on the waters of the Hockhocking. He was next 
toiling around Steubenville, and then to Ken¬ 
tucky, whence he was brought to the Baltimore 
Conference. In Baltimore, Georgetown, Redstone, 
Harford and Pittsburg he labored very faithfully. 
He entered earnestly into the controversy which 
issued in the formation of the “ Methodist Prot¬ 
estant Church,” and in 1829 he withdrew 
and became identified with the separate or¬ 
ganization. He died in 1853. On several 
occasions his work was interrupted by tempo¬ 
rary attacks of derangement. lie had a high 
reputation as an author, and his works on the 
“Plan of Salvation” and on the “Benevo¬ 
lence and Rectitude of the Supreme Being 
were much esteemed. 

SHIP. In few things is there greater dan¬ 
ger of modern associations misleading the 
reader of the Scriptures than in regard to the 
subject of the present article. Both the ships 
and the navigation of the ancients were as dis¬ 
similar as things of the same kind can well 
be to the realities which the terms now rep¬ 
resent. Navigation confined itself to coast¬ 
ing; or if necessity, foul weather or chance 
drove a vessel from the land, a regard to safety 
urged the commander to a speedy return, for he 
had no guide but such as the stars might afford 
under skies with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. And ships, whether designed for com¬ 
mercial or warlike purposes, were small in size and 
frail in structure, if our immense piles of oak and 
iron be taken as the objects of comparison. 

The Jews cannot be said to have been a sea¬ 
faring people; yet their position on the map of 
the world is such as to lead us to feel that they 
could not have been ignorant of ships and the 
business which relates thereunto. Phoenicia, the 
north-western part of Palestine, was unquestion- 
ablv among, if not at the head of, the earliest 
cultivators of maritime affairs. Then the Holy 
Land itself lay with one side coasting a sea 
which was anciently the great highway of navi¬ 
gation and the centre of social and commercial 
enterprise. Within its own borders it had a nav¬ 
igable lake. The Nile was a great thoroughfare 
for ships. And the Red Sea itself, which con¬ 
ducted toward the remote east, was at no great 
distance even from the capital of the land. Then 
at different points in its long line of sea-coast 
there were harbors of no mean repute. Let the 
reader call to mind Tyre and Sidon in Phoenicia, 
and Acre (Acco) and Jaffa (Joppa) in Palestine. 
Yet the decidedly agricultural bearing of the Is- 


raelitish constitution checked such a development 

of power, activity and wealth as these favorable 
opportunities might have called forth on behalf 
of seafaring pursuits. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the arts of shipbuilding and of naviga¬ 
tion came to Greece and Italy from the East, and 
immediately from the Levant, whence we may jus¬ 
tifiably infer that these arts, so far as they were 
cultivated in Palestine, were there in a higher state 
of perfection at an early period at least than in the 
more western parts of the world, Ezek. xxvii. In 
the early periods of their history the Israelites 
themselves would partake to a small extent of this 
skill and of its advantages, since it was only by de¬ 
grees that they gained possession of the entire land, 
and for a long time were obliged to give up the 
sovereignty of very much of their seaboard to the 
Philistines and other hostile tribes. The earliest 
history of Palestinian ships lies in impenetrable 
darkness, so far as individual facts are concerned. 

In Gen.xlix. 13 there is, however, a prophecy the 
fulfillment of which would connect the Israelites 
with shipping at an early period : “ Zebulun shall 
dwell at the haven of the sea, and he shall be for a 
haven of ships, and his border shall be unto Zidon,” 
words which seem more fitly to describe the posi¬ 
tion of Asher in the actual division of the land. 
These local advantages, however, could have been 
only partially improved, since we find Hiram, 
king of Tyre, acting as carrier by sea for Solo¬ 
mon, engaging to convey in floats to Joppa the 
timber cut in Lebanon for the temple, and leaving 
to the Hebrew prince the duty of transporting 
the wood from the coast to Jerusalem. And 
when, after having conquered Elath and Ezion- 
geber on the farther arm of the Red Sea, Solo¬ 
mon proceeded to convert them into naval sta¬ 
tions for his own purposes, he was still indebted 
to Hiram for “shipmen that had knowledge of 
the sea,” 1 Ki. ix. 26. The effort, however, to 
form and keep a navy in connection with the East 
was not lastingly successful; it soon began to de¬ 
cline, and Jehoshaphat failed when at a later day 
he tried to give new life and energy to the enter¬ 
prise, 1 Ki. xxii. 49, 50. 

In the time of the Maccabees Joppa was a Jew¬ 
ish seaport, 1 Macc. xiv. 5. Herod the Great 
availed himself of the opportunities naturally af¬ 
forded to form a more capacious port at Caesarea. 
Nevertheless, no purely Jewish trade by sea was 
hence even now called into being. Ca?sarea was 
the place whence Paul embarked in order to pro¬ 
ceed as a prisoner to Rome, Acts xxvii. 2. His 
voyage on that occasion, as described most graph¬ 
ically in the Acts of the Apostles, ch. xxvii., 
xxviii., affords rich and valuable materials to¬ 
ward a history of ancient maritime affairs, and 
might be so treated as of itself to supply many 
irresistible evidences of the certainty of the events 
thereto recorded, and of the credibility of the 
evangelical history in general. No one but an 
eye-witness could have written the minute, exact, 
true and graphic account which these two chap¬ 
ters give. 

The reader of the New Testament is well 
aware how frequently he finds himself with the 
Saviour on the romantic shores of the Sea of 
Gennesareth. There Jesus is seen, now address¬ 
ing the people from on board a vessel, Matt. xiii. 
2, now sailing up and down the lake, Matt. viii. 
23. Some of his earliest disciples were proprie¬ 
tors of barks which sailed on this inland sea, 
Matt. iv. 21; John xxi. 3. These “ships” were 
indeed small. They were not, however, mere 
boats. They carried their anchor with them. 
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There was too a kind of vessel larger than this, 
called achedia by Josephus, who narrates a sea- 
fight which took place on the lake, conducted on 
the part of the Romans by Vespasian himself. 
It thus appears that the lake was not contempti¬ 
ble, nor its vessels mean, and those should hence 
learn to qualify their language who represent the 
Galilean fishermen as of the poorest class. 

The vessels connected with Biblical history were 
for the most part ships of burden, though the Phoe¬ 
nician states can hardly fail to have supported a 
navy for warlike and predatory purposes. A few 
details respecting chiefly ships of burden may be 
of service to the Scriptural student. In a ship of 
this kind was Paul conveyed to Italy. They were, 
for the purposes to which they were destined, 
rounder and deeper than ships of war, and some¬ 
times of great capacity. In consequence of their 
bulk and weight they were impelled by sails rather 
than by oars. On the prow stood the insignia 
from which the ship was named, and by which it 
was known. These in Acts, ch. xxviii. 11, are 
called “sign,” which it appears consisted in this 
case of figures of Castor and Pollux, brilliant con¬ 
stellations auspicious to navigators. Each ship 
was provided with a boat, intended in the case of 
peril to facilitate escape, Acts xxvii. 16, 30, 32, 
and several anchors, Acts xxvii. 29, 40; also a 
plumb-line for sounding, Acts xxvii. 28. Among 
the sails one bore the name of artemon, translated 
in Acts xxvii. 40 by “mainsail,” but possibly the 
word may rather mean what is now termed the 
“ topsail.” In great danger it was customary to 
gird the vessel with cables, in order to prevent her 
from falling to pieces under the force of wind and 
sea, Acts xxvii. 17. The various expedients that 
were employed in order to prevent shipwrecks are 
described to the eye in the passage in the Acts. 
First, the vessel was lightened by throwing over¬ 
board all lumber, luggage and everything that 
could be spared. If the peril grew more immi¬ 
nent, the freight was sacrificed, Acts xxvii. 38. 
When hope or endurance had come to a period, 
recourse was had to the boat, or efforts were 
made to reach the shore on spars or rafts, Acts 
xxvii. 38, 44. 

The dangers of the ocean to sailors on board 
such ships as these were caused sailing to be re¬ 
stricted to the months of spring, summer and 
autumn; winter was avoided. To the Romans 
the sea was opened in March and closed in No¬ 
vember; and ships which toward the end of the 
year were still at sea earnestly sought a harbor in 
which to pass the winter, Acts xxvii. 12. 

SHIPHI (shif'i), a Simeonite chief, 1 Chr. 
iv. 37. 

SHIPHMITE (shif'mite), an inhabitant, 
probably, of Siphmoth, 1 Chr. xxvii. 27. 

SHIPHRAH (shif'rah), one of the midwives 
in Egypt who refused to execute Pharaoh’s com¬ 
mand, Ex. i. 15. 


SHIPHTAN (shif'tan), the father of the 
Ephraimite chief appointed to assist in the 
division of Canaan, Num. xxiv. 24. 

SHISHA. See Seraiah, 1. 

SHISHAK (shi'shak), a king of Egypt to 
whom, at the close of Solomon’s reign, Jeroboam 
fled, 1 Ki. xi. 40. In the fifth year of Rehoboam 
Shishak invaded Judah with a vast army, captur¬ 


ing the fenced cities in his way and occupying Je¬ 
rusalem. He plundered the temple and the royal 
treasury, and probably made the Judtean kingdom 
for a while dependent upon Egypt, 1 Ki. xiv. 25, 
26. There can hardly be a doubt that this Egypt¬ 
ian monarch was Sheshonk I., the first of dynasty 
XXI. of Tanite-Bubastites (or XXII.). His ac¬ 
cession has been assigned to the year 978 B.C., 
and he is supposed to have reigned twenty-one 
years. But it is probable that he had reigned 
some time in Lower Egypt before he became mas¬ 
ter of Thebes. The monuments at Karnak repre¬ 
sent Sheshonk as presenting to the Theban trinity 
the chiefs of a great number of conquered nations. 
Among them may be observed one with a remark¬ 
ably Jewish physiognomy and an inscription Ju- 
dahamalefe. This may mean “the kingdom of 
Judah;” and Rehoboam probably is intended. 

SHITRAI (shit'ri), one of David’s chief herds¬ 
men, 1 Chr. xxvii. 29. 


SHITTIM (shit'tim),“acacias.” 1. Num. xxv. 
1. See Arel-shittim. 2. A valley of Shittim is 
mentioned in Joel iii. 18. It was most likely on 
the western side of Jordan; some interpreters 
believe it the valley of the Kidron. It may be 
simply meant that a dry valley—acacias love a dry 
valley—shall become well watered. 

SHITTIM WOOD. See Siiittaii Tree. 

SHIZA (shi'zah), a Reubenite, father of one 
of David’s warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 42. 

SHOA (sho'ah), “opulent,” probably used to 
signify the wealth of the Baby lonians,Ezek. xxiii.23. 

SHOBAB (sho'bab). 1. One of David’s sons, 
born in Jerusalem, 2 Sam. v. 14. 2. A descendant 
of Judah, son of Caleb, Hezron’s son, 1 Chr. ii. 18. 

SHOBAOH (sho'bak), the commander of the 
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SHITTAH (shit-tali) TREE. By this term 
the acacia is generally understood. Shittim is the 
Hebrew plural form ; consequently shittim wood is 
the wood of the shittah tree. Offerings were made 
of this for the construction of the tabernacle, Ex. 
xxv. 5; and it was evidently considered of value, 
as a gospel promise was given that it should be 
planted in the wilderness, Isa. xii. 19. But there 
are several species of acacia, and it is doubtful 
which of them was meant. The Acacia seyal grows 
abundantly in the Sinaitic peninsula, and a good 
deal of gum-arabic is obtained from it. But it 
would hardly yield boards of the size required for 
the tabernacle. The wild acacia is also found in 
the mountains of Sinai; and this, now called sumt , 
is popularly identified in the East with the burn¬ 
ing bush. Its bark is covered with large black 
thorns; the wood, though light, is hard, resem¬ 
bling ebony when old, and the kernels of its fruit 
are said to be used in dyeing leather red. Another 
species, Acacia scrissa, grows to a considerable size. 
It is found in Egypt, but is not known to occur in 
the peninsula of Sinai, where, as has been said, the 
8cyal lypecies prevails. 


forces of Iladarezer, king of Zobah. He was de¬ 
feated and slain by David, 2 Sara. x. 16, 18. He 
is also called Shophach, 1 Chr. xix. 16, 18. 

SHOBAI (sho'bi), one whose descendants, 
porters, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, 
Ezra ii. 42. 

SHOBAL (sho'bal). 1, One of the sons of 
Seir the Ilorite, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 23, 29. 2. A de¬ 
scendant of Judah, said to be “father” or founder 
of Kirjath-jearim, 2 Chr. ii. 50, 52. 3. Also a 

descendant of Judah, probably identical with No. 
2, 2 Chr. iv. 1, 2. 

SHOBEK (sho'bek), one who sealed the cov¬ 
enant, Neh. x. 24. 

SHOBER (sho'ber), GOTTLIEB, was one of 
the founders of the General Synod of the Lutheran 
Church, and was its president in 1825, when it met 
at Frederick, Maryland. He was also engaged in the 
work, with a committee, in preparing a hymn-book 
and in translating Luther’s Catechism. He was bom 
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in 1756, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where his 
parents were connected with the Moravian Church. 
He devoted some time to learning a mechanical 
trade, then he opened a school, and next he en¬ 
gaged in the study of law, and for a short time he 
practiced as a lawyer. It was thus that he grad¬ 
ually acquired his education; and in 1810, having 
gone to South Carolina in the company of the Rev. 
Mr. Stork, he was induced to preach a sermon. 
In the autumn of that year he was ordained, and 
settled in the Lutheran church at Salem, where 
he ministered until a short time before his death. 
He was greatly beloved by his brethren. His 
chief literary works were a translation from 
the German of Stilling, entitled “Scenes in the 
World of Spirits,” and a second, entitled “A Com¬ 
prehensive Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Church by Dr. Martin Luther, interspersed 
with Views of his Character and Doctrine.” The 
latter was written at the request of the Synod of 
South Carolina, and by that body it was highly 
approved and commended to the public. 

SHOBI (sho'bi), a distinguished Ammonite, 
son of Nahash (apparently the king), who aided 
David with supplies in Absalom’s rebellion, 2 
Sam. xvii. 27. 


SHOCHO, SHOCOH or SHOCO (sho'- 
ko). See Socoh. 

SHOE. See Sandal. 

SHOHAM (slio'ham), a Merarite Levite, 1 

Chr. xxiv. 27. 

SHOMER (sho'mer). 1. The father of one 
of the assassins of King Joash, 2 Ki. xii. 21. In 
2 Chr. xxiv 26 the mother is called Shimrith. 2. 
A chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. vii. 32, given also as 
Shamer, 1 Chr. vii. 34. 

SHOMERON (sho'me-ron), 1 Ki. xvi. 24, 

margin, Samaria. 

SHOPHACH. See Shobach. 

SHOPHAN (sho'fan). This word should be 
joined with the preceding word, Num. xxxii. 35. 

See Atroth. 

SHORE, JOHN, Right Hon. LORD TEIGN¬ 
MOUTH, one of the peerage of Ireland and pres¬ 
ident of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
was born in London, in 1751. When about the 
age of eighteen, he went to India in the civil ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, residing there 
about sixteen years, and returning to England in 


1785. Subsequently, he served as governor-gen¬ 
eral of India. In 1797 he was promoted to an 
Irish peerage, and in 1798 retired from office and 
returned to England. In 1814, on the formation 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Lord 
Teignmouth, at the suggestion of Bishop Porteus, 
was chosen the first president, Bishops Porteus, 
Barrington, Fisher and Burgess, together with Sir 
William Pepperell, Lord Gambier, Charles Grant 
and William Wilberforce, being vice-presidents. 
This office Lord Teignmouth held until his death, 
and to the able, zealous and prudent manner in 
which he conducted the affairs of the society, and 
to the catholic and amiable spirit with which he 
presided over it, the institution has been greatly 
indebted for its prosperity. He died in London, 
February 14, 1834. 

SHORT, THOMAS VOWLER, D.D., was 
born in 1790, at Dawlish, in Devonshire, England. 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took a “double first” at graduating, in 1812. 
This term is one of the highest honor, as it indi¬ 
cates the fact that the first place in both classics 
and science has been gained by the candidate; and 
the history of the university shows that those who 
reach this eminence are generally found in subse¬ 


quent life to reach the highest offices in Church 
and State. He was made public examiner in 1820 
and select preacher in 1823. Various rural pre¬ 
ferments were conferred on him, and in 1834 he 
was made rector of St. George’s Church, Blooms¬ 
bury, and three years subsequently he became 
deputy clerk of the closet to the queen. He was 
raised to the see of Sodor and Man in 1842, and 
in 1846 was translated to St. Asaph. His pub¬ 
lished works include, among others which bore on 
academical and collegiate matters, “Sermons on 
the Fundamental Truths of Christianity,” “Sketch 
of the History of the Church of England,” “Pa- 
rochialia,” “Seven Charges, with Appendices and 
Criticisms.” He was a learned and energetic man. 

SHOSHANNIM (sho-shan'nim), “ lilies,” 
an expression found in the titles of Psalms xlv., 
Ixix. Most probably it implies a direction that 
those psalms should be sung to the tune or melody 
of some well-known poem, entitled “The Lilies.” 

SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH (e'dooth), “ lilies 
of the covenant,” Ps. lxxx., title. A similar direc¬ 
tion is implied with that noted above. 

SHOVEL, Isa. xxx. 24. See Fan. 

SHOWER, JOHN, was bom in 1657, at Ex¬ 
eter. He entered the ministry among the dis¬ 


senters, and in 1679 he became assistant to Vincent 
Alsop in Westminster. In 1690 he held the same 
relation to the celebrated John Howe, and he 
afterward became the pastor of the Old Jewry 
Chapel, where he remained until his death, in 
1715. He was an admirable preacher, and his 
works are most precious. The most important of 
them are “The Mourner’s Companion,” “Family 
Religion,” “ Funeral Discourses,” “ Reflections on 
Time and Eternity” (this work has been edited by 
Sir Matthew Hale and Dr. Chalmers), “Heaven 
and Hell,” “Sacramental Discourses” and “Win¬ 
ter Meditations.” 

SHRINES, Acts xix. 24, small models of the 
celebrated temple of the Ephesian Artemis, with 
her statue, which it was the custom to carry on 
journeys and place in houses as a charm. 

SHRINES. See Tombs. 

SHRUB is a low dwarf tree, a plant with sev¬ 
eral woody stems from the same root. Palestine 
abounds in shrubs. On the lower eminences and 
in the ravines of the Carmel range there are 
many varieties. A species (the Sea Goose-foot) is 
given on page 1520. Hasselquist noticed several 
kinds of the goose-foot in his day ; as, for instance, 
the green goose-foot —Cficnopodium viride. There 
is a species known as “the oak of Jerusalem,” 
valued for the ambrosial scent of the leaves when 
bruised, although the flowers have no beauty. 
Near Jericho there is the “swallow-wort,” and on 
the banks of the Jordan the “chaste tree,” while 
the tamarisk abounds near the Dead Sea, and the 
jasmine and the sumac are found generally. 

SHUA (shoo'ah). 1. The father-in-law of Ju¬ 
dah, 1 Chr. ii. 3, called also Shuah, Gen. xxxviii. 
2, 12. 2. A daughter of the house of Asher, 1 

Chr. vii. 32. 

SHUAH (shoo'ah). 1. One of the sons of 
Abraham by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2. Possibly his 
descendants occupied the district called Sakkaea, 
eastward of Batanea. 2. SeeSnuA,l. 3. A name 
in the genealogies of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 11; it has 
been supposed the same with Hushah, 1 Chr. iv. 4. 

SHUAL (shoo'al), a chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 36. 

SHUAL, a district, 1 Sam. xiii. 17, possibly 
the same as Shalim, 1 Sam. ix. 4. 

SHUBAEL (shoo-ba'el). 1. 1 Chron. xxiv. 
20. See Shebuel, 1. 2. 1 Chr. xxv. 20. See 
Siiebuel, 2. 

SHUCKFORD (shuk'ford), SAMUEL, a 
learned divine who was educated at Cains College, 
Cambridge, and became prebendary of Canterbury 
and rector of Allhallows, in Lombard street. He 
wrote two works, “On the Creation and Fall of 
Man,” and “The History of the World, Sacred 
and Profane.” He died in 1754. 

SHTJHAM (shoo'ham), a son of Dan, Num. 
xxvi. 42; he is called Ilushim in Gen. xlvi. 23. 

SHUHAMITES (shoo'ham-ites), a family of 
Dan, descended from Shuham, Num. xxvi. 42. 

SHUHITE (shoo'hite) appears to be a patro¬ 
nymic from Shuah. It is applied only to Bildad, 
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and probably marks him as a descendant of Shuah, 
the son of Abraham. 

SHULAMITE (shoo'lam-ite), a symbolical 
name given to a maiden in Solomon’s Song, Song 
Sol. vi*. 13. It is considered by some critics equiv¬ 
alent to Shunammite— i. e., a native of Shunem. 
See Solomon, Song of. 

SHUMATHITES (shoo'math-ites), the des¬ 
ignation of a family or tribe, derived from a word 
signifying “garlic,” 1 Chr. ii. 53. Nothing is 
known of it. 

SHUNAMMITE (shoo'nam-mite), an inhab¬ 
itant of Shunem, 1 Ki. i. 3, 15. 

SHUNEM (shoo'nem), a town of the tribe of 
Issachar, Josh. xix. 18, where the Philistines en¬ 
camped before Saul’s last battle, 1 Sam. xxviii. 4, 
and to which belonged Abishag, the last wife of 
David, 1 Ki. i. 3, and “the Shunammite woman” 
with whom Elisha lodged, 2 Ki. iv. 8-37. 
Eusebius and Jerome describe it as, in their 
day, a village lying five Roman miles from 
Mount Tabor, toward the south. It has of 
late years been recognized in a village called 
Solam, three miles and a half north of Zerin- 
(Jezreel), which is a small place on the slope 
of a hill, where nothing occurs to denote an 
ancient site. 

SHUNI (shoo'ni), a son of Gad, Gen. 
xlvi. 16. 

SHUNITES (shoo'nites), a family of the 
Gadites, descended from Shuni,Num. xxvi. 15. 

SHUPHAM (shoo'fam), a son or grand- 
son of Benjamin, Num. xxvi. 39. He is called 
Muppim, Gen. xlvi. 21, and Shephuphan, 1 
Chr. viii. 5. See Shuppim, 1. 

SHUPHAMITES (shoo'fam-ites), a 
family of Benjamin descended froniShupham, 

Num. xxvi. 39. 

SHUPPIM (shoop'pim). 1. A Benja- 
mite, 1 Chr. vii. 12, possibly the same with 
Shupham. It is not quite clear in what degree of 
relationship he stood to Benjamin. Some critics 
believe that he was Benjamin’s son, but that his 
family were afterward reckoned with that of which 
Ir, Benjamin’s grandson, was chief. 2. A Levite 
porter, 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. 

SHUR (shur), a city on the confines of Egypt 
and Palestine, Gen. xvi. 7 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7. Josephus 
makes it the same as Pelusium; but this city bore 
among the Hebrews the name of Sin. More prob¬ 
ably Shur was in the vicinity of the modern Suez. 
The desert extending from the borders of Pales¬ 
tine to Shur is called in Ex. xv. 22 the “desert of 
Shur,” but in Num. xxxiii. 8 the “desert of Etham.” 

SHUSHAN. See Susa. 

SHUSHAN-EDUTH (e'dooth), “lily of the 
testimony,” the name of some ode or poem, accord¬ 
ing to the tune of which the psalm, Ps. lx., title, to 
which these words are prefixed, was to be suug. 

SHUTE, DANIEL, D.D., a Congregational 
minister-of Massachusetts, born in 1722, graduated 
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tation to settle in Malden, and in 1746 he was or-, 
dained and became pastor of the church in Iling- 
ham, where he remained until his death, which oc¬ 
curred August 30, 1802, at the age of eighty years. 
During the period of his ministry both pastor and 
people were severely tried by the French revolu¬ 
tionary wars. In 1758 he was appointed by Gov¬ 
ernor Pownall chaplain of a regiment commanded 
by Colonel Joseph Williams, which was raised 
“ for a general invasion of Canada.” He was an 
ardent patriot in the Revolutionary struggle, and 
he was a member of the Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States. He pub¬ 
lished a number of sermons. 

SHUTHALHITES (shoo'thal-hites), de¬ 
scendants of Shuthelah, Num. xxvi. 35. 

SHUTHELAH (shoo'the-lah), one of the sons 
of Ephraim, Num. xxvi. 35, 36. See Ephraim. 

SHUTTLE, Job vii. 6. See Weaving. 


SIBBOLETH. See Shibboleth. 
SIBMAH. See Siiibmah. 

SIBRAIM (sib'ra-im), a city between Da¬ 
mascus and Hamath, Ezek. xlvii. 16; nothing is 
known of it. 

SIBYLISTS (aib'il-ists), a name of reproach 
given to the early Christians because in their dis¬ 
putes with pagans they quoted the authority of 
their own prophetess against them. 

SICARD (se-kar'), ROCH-A MBROISE CU- 
CURRON, an eminent teacher of the deaf and 
dumb, was born in 1742, at Fousseret, near Tou¬ 
louse. He was for a time under the instruction of 
the celebrated L’Ep&j, and at his death, in 1789, 
the Abb6 Sicard was called to succeed him in the 
direction of the establishment in Paris. In 1792 
he was arrested amidst his scholars, sent to prison, 
and was in imminent danger of becoming a victim 
in the ensuing massacres. He, however, obtained 
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SHUTTLEWORTH (shut't’l-wurth), PHIL¬ 
IP NICHOLAS, bishop of Chichester, was born 
in 1782, at Kirkham, Lancashire. He received 
his education at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, and was distinguished by his superior 
attainments. For some time he resided in Oxford, 
and filled the situation of tutor to his college; and 
when, in 1822, the wardenship of New College be¬ 
came vacant, he was unanimously elected. In 1S40 
Dr. Shuttleworth was promoted to the see of Chi¬ 
chester; but his episcopal dignity was of brief 
duration, as lie died in January, 1842. His prin¬ 
cipal works are a “ Discourse on the Consistency 
of the whole Scheme of Revelation with Itself and 
with Human Reason” and “Scripture not Tradi¬ 
tion,” in which his objections to Puseyism are 
stated with great force and learning. 

SIA, or SIAHA (si'a-hah), one whose de^ 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 44. 

SIBBECAI, or SIBBECHAI (sib'be-ki), 
one of David’s warriors who killed Saph, a Philis¬ 
tine giant, 2 Sam. xxi. 18. In the list of 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 27 he is called Mebunnai. 


his liberty, and in 1796 took part in compiling the 
“Annales Catholiques,” for which he was sen¬ 
tenced to transportation, but escaped. When this 
storm had passed away, he resumed his situation 
as teacher of the deaf and dumb. In addition to 
the above-named book, he wrote several valuable 
works relating to the instruction of deaf mutes. 
He died in 1822. 

SICCUTH (sik'kooth), a tabernacle which the 
idolatrous Israelites are thought to have con¬ 
structed in the desert for the worship of an idol, 
like the tabernacle of the covenant according to 
the command of Jehovah, Amos v. 26, margin. 

SICHEM. See Sheciiem. 

SICKLE. See Agriculture. 

SICKLES (sik'k’Iz), JACOB, D.D., was born 
in 1772, at Tappan, Rockland county, New York. 
After a good academical education he entered 
Columbia College, in the city of New York, and 
in 1792 he graduated with distinguished honor, 
excelling in languages, having mastered French 
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and German ho thoroughly that he could read 
them as easily as his mother-tongue. He en¬ 
tered the membership of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church and entered on the study of theology, 
completing his course under an eminent divine, 
and in 1794 was licensed to preach the gospel. 
He labored .as an assistant at Schenectady for two 
years, declined a call to the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in Albany, and settled at Coxsackie and 
Coeymans, where he labored with great fidelity. 
He devoted a fair share of his time also to mis¬ 
sionary labor, and in 1800 he accepted a call to 
the church at Kinderhook. In 1809 he traveled 
in Canada at the instance of the General Synod; 
and thus zealously laboring, he continued until 
1835, when growing infirmities constrained him 
to resign his charge. He declined rapidly in 
mental vigor; but as in other remarkable cases, 
even when he knew little or nothing of surround¬ 
ing objects, he was still able to conduct devo¬ 
tional services and to speak correctly of the 
Saviour’s work. He died on the 19th day of 
January, 1848, having earnestly and with great 
clearness preached the gospel during an effective 
ministry. 

SICYON (sik'yon), a city lying on the north 
coast of the Peloponessus, to the west of Corinth, 
and capital of the small state Sicyonia, 1 Macc. 
xv. 23. It no longer exists. 

SIDDIM (sid'dim), a valley in which probably 
stood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah ; it was 
certainly the scene of the defeat of the five kings 
by their eastern foes. It is said to have been full 
of asphalt pits, and has generally been believed to 
be partially if not wholly occupied by the Dead 
Sea, Gen. xiv. 3, 8, 10. This belief, however, is 
most probably erroneous, and the vale of Siddim 
may yet exist near the sea, perhaps to the north 
of it; but the district once so fertile is now barren 
and desolate. See Sodom, Zoar. 

SIDE (si'de), 1 Macc. xv. 23, a city on the 
coast of Pamphylia. It was a place of import¬ 
ance, and there are now considerable remains. 

SIDE ALTAR, any altar other than the 
“high” or chief one. These came into use at 
Rome, perhaps as early as the sixth century. 
Bede mentions the existence of different chapels 
in the monasteries of his time, and they began to 
be common about the ninth century, in proportion 
as the honoring of saints increased. 

SIDE-CHAPEL, a subordinate chapel to an 
aisle, transept or choir* with an altar in it. 

SIDESMEN (sldz'men), persons appointed in 
large parishes to assist the churchwardens in in¬ 
quiring into the manners of evil-livers and in 
presenting offenders at visitations. The word is a 
contraction from “synodsmen.” They have also 
been called “questmen,” from the inquiries they 
made. 

SIDNEY (sid'ne), MARY, countess of Pem¬ 
broke, celebrated for her beauty, intelligence and 
goodness, was the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
gentleman, scholar, statesman, poet and brilliant 
prose-writer. She married Henry, earl of Pem¬ 
broke, about 1576; wrote several religious works 
and some poetical pieces, and translated from the 
French the “Discourse of Life and Death,” by 
Philippe de Mornay. The “Arcadia” of her 


brother was written for her pleasure, and on its 
first publication was called “The Countess of Pem¬ 
broke’s Arcadia.” Her chief production was “ The 
Psalms of David, translated into Divers and Sun¬ 
dry Kindes of Verse,” which some have ascribed 
to her and her brother Sir Philip jointly, others 
to the latter alone, while the best critics seem to 
favor her authorship. She died, after a widowhood 
of twenty years, in 1621, and Ben Jonson wrote 
her epitaph: 

“ Underneath this aablo hoarse 
Lies the subject of all verso, 

Sidney’s sistor, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death! ore thou hast slain nnotlier 
Fair and wiso and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart ut thee.” 

SIDON (si'don). Sidon, Tsidon or Zidon is 
said to have been the first-born of Canaan, Gen. x. 
15. But it is questionable whether the name was 
borne by any individual. 

SIDON, an ancient and most noted Phoenician 
town, with a good haven, Acts xxvii. 3, situated on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, on the northern 
slope of a small promontory which juts out into 
the sea from a low plain, not two miles broad, 
between the Lebanon and the sea. On the hill 



behind, on the south, stood the citadel. It is not 
quite twenty miles north of Tyre, and about twice 
that distance south of Berytus, or Beirut. Sidon 
is very generally associated in the sacred writings 
with Tyre; and it has been believed to be the 
more ancient city of the two, and also thought that 
the younger city was a colony from the older. 

On the division of Canaan among the Israelites, 
the inheritance of Asher is described as reaching 
up to Sidon, Josh. xix. 28. That tribe, however, 
never possessed it, Jud. i. 31; indeed, the Sidoni- 
ans rather kept the Hebrews in subjection, Jud. 
iii. 3. They were luxurious in their habits, Jud. 
xviii. 7, celebrated for their manufactures and 
works of art, and also for their commerce, 1 Ki. 
v. 6; Ezra iii. 7. It seems clear that in David’s 
time Sidon was subordinate to Tyre; and fre¬ 
quently, when the Sidonians are mentioned, we 
must suppose that the word is used generally, in 
consequence of Sidon’s earlier supremacy, for 
Phoenicians, 1 Ki. xi. 1, 5, 33; 2 Ki. xi. xxiii. 13, 
including, at all events, the residents not merely 
of the town, but in the district; and it seems to 
have furnished mariners to Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 8. 
When the Assyrian king Shalmaneser invaded 
Phoenicia, Sidon, it is likely, freed itself from the 
yoke of Tyre; and thenceforward we read of kings 
of Sidon, Jer. xxv. 22; xxvii. 3. They could 
hardly, however, have been independent, and per¬ 


haps by submitting to Nebuchadnezzar the Sido¬ 
nians were enriched at the expense of Tyre. In¬ 
disputably, Sidon flourished under the Chaldtean 
and Persian dominion, and secular writers speak 
highly of its prosperity. It revolted against Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, and was wellnigh destroyed. It 
arose, however, from its ruins, subsequently took 
part with Alexander the Great against Persia, had 
its vassal princes, and after Alexander’s death was 
subject sometimes to the Syrian, sometimes to the 
Egyptian, kings, but flourished as a place of trade 
till both Sidon and Tyre fell under the Roman 
power. In New Testament times we find it men¬ 
tioned. Our Lord approached it, Matt. xv. 21, 
though we have no reason to believe that he ever 
actually entered the city. He also held up Tyre 
and Sidon as likely to have repented, had the 
mighty works done in Chorazin and Bethsaida 
been done in them, Luke x. 13, 14. Doubtless, 
ultimately the gospel was preached there; for we 
find Paul, when the vessel in which he was sailing 
touched at Sidon, visiting friends—that is, Chris¬ 
tians in the city—Acts xxvii. 3. Sidon still exists 
under the name of Saida , and looks beautiful 
among her fruitful orchards. 

The language of the Sidonians is mentioned in 
Deut. iii. 9; it must have been Phoenician. Their 
worship was idolatry, Ashtoreth being called, in 
some of the passages referred to above, their ‘‘god¬ 
dess.” Both these points have lately received 
remarkable confirmation. On January 20, 1855, 
a sarcophagus was discovered near Sidon. It had 
an inscriptibn in Phoenician, which has been trans¬ 
lated ; from this it appears that the body deposited 
there was that of Ashmunazer, king of the Sido¬ 
nians, whose mother was a priestess of Ashtoreth. 
This king, it seems, possessed Dor and Joppa, and 
some of the corn-lands of Dan, having extended 
his authority along the coasts of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. This prince lived, perhaps, in the eleventh 
century B. C. The sarcophagus is now in the 
Louvre. 

SIDONIANS (si-do'ne-anz), the inhabitants 
of Sidon. 

SIEGE. See War. 

SIGEBERT (sig'e-bert) II., king of Austrasia, 
was son of Dagobert I., and was born in 630. He 
resigned the virtual management of affairs into the 
hands of one of his bishops, devoted himself to a 
religious life and founded a number of religious 
houses. lie died in 656. He was canonized by 
the Church of Rome. 

SIGISMUND (sig'is-mund), king of Bur¬ 
gundy, frho succeeded his father, Gondebald, in 
516, chiefly celebrated as having abjured Arian- 
ism. He was engaged in war with Clodomir, son 
of Clovis, who, having captured him, threw him 
into a well to perish, together with his wife and 
family, at Orleans, in 523. 

SIGISMUND, emperor of the West, was 
second son of Charles IV., and was born in 
1366. He was elected emperor of Germany in 
1411, in room of the deposed Wenceslaus, having 
succeeded to the throne of Hungary in 1386. It 
was at his instigation that the famous Council 
of Constance was convened, when Huss was con¬ 
demned and burnt, though he had the emperor’s 
safe-conduct, as was also his disciple, Jerome of 
Prague. This violation of the imperial word 
caused a serious insurrection in Bohemia, which* 
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gave the emperor trouble for sixteen years. This 
and an inroad of the Turks prevented Sigismund 
carrying out his plans tor the good of the empire. 
He died at Znairn, in Moravia, in 1437. 

SIGISMUND I., king of Poland, was the 
fifth son of Casimir IV., and was born in 1466. 
He succeeded his brother Alexander in 1506. 
He claims space here only on account of his 
bitter hostility to the Reformers, which he showed 
in every way that he could devise. His son Sigis¬ 
mund II. came to the throne in 1548. He secretly 
favored the Reformed religion, which made great 
progress in his reign, and he secured the addition 
of Lithuania and Livonia to Poland. He dis¬ 
played a great love for the arts, ami he patronized 
learning. Sigismund III. was king of both Poland 
and Sweden. He was chosen king of Poland in 
1587, and crowned in Sweden in 1594. He was 
the son of John III. of Sweden, and his mother 
was sister to Sigismund II. of Poland. He was 
deposed by the states of that kingdom on account 
of his bigoted zeal for Romanism and his par¬ 
tiality for Poland. His subservience to the Jes¬ 
uits caused frequent commotions in the latter 
country, and his reign was darkened by disastrous 
wars with the Russians, Swedes and Turks. He 
died in 1632. 

SIGN. A “sign” or a “wonder” was often 
given to authenticate the commission of a prophet, 
Ex. vii. 3. Of the two Hebrew words used, 6th 
and mdpheth , the last, if a distinction is made, has 
a more restricted meaning, referring only to some¬ 
thing future, while the former applies also to the 
past or present. A “sign” sometimes betokens 
the fulfillment of a prediction, 1 Ki. xiii. 3, 5, or 
is just the prediction itself, Ex. iii. 12; sometimes 
it signifies an extraordinary appearance, the fore¬ 
runner of a great event, Luke xxi. 11, 25. 

SIGNET. See Seal. 

S^^ONIO (se-go'ne-o), CAROLO, an eminent 
classical scholar and antiquary, born at Modena 
about 1520. He studied under Portus, professor 
of Greek at Modena, and then went to the univer¬ 
sities of Bologna and Pavia. In 1546 he suc¬ 
ceeded to the chair of Portus, was afterward pro¬ 
fessor at Venice and Padua, and in 1563 at Bo¬ 
logna, whither his learning and reputation had 
attracted many students. lie was author of a 
large number of works, chiefly illustrative of 
Roman history and antiquities, though he also 
wrote, at the request of Gregory XIII., an “Ec¬ 
clesiastical History.” He died in 1584, near 
Modena. 

SIGOURNEY (se-gur'ne), LYDIA HUNT- 
LEY, an American poetess and miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Connecticut, in 1791. “ Hunt- 
ley” was her maiden name, and she married 
Charles Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford, in 
1819. Her first literary productions appeared in 
181o, and from that period she was a very pro¬ 
lific writer, and her works enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity. Her writings are too numerous to be even 
named here, and their uniform excellence makes 
it inexpedient to select some as her chief works. 
Her poetry is characterized by grace and tender 
and pious feeling, and compares favorably with 
the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. Mrs. Sigournev died 
at Hartford, Gmnecticut, June 11, 1865. 

SIHON. See Amorites. 


SIHOR. See Shiiior. 

SIHOR-LIBNATH. See Siiijior-Libnath. 

SILAS (si'las), an eminent person of the 
Church at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 22, who had the 
right of Roman citizenship. Silas in the Acts, he 
is Silvanus in St.Paul’s Epistles. He was a prophet, 
Acts xv. 32, and accompanied Paul on his second 
missionary journey through Asia Minor to Mace¬ 
donia, Acts xv. 40-xvii. 4. He remained at Berea 
after Paul had left, Acts xvii. 10, 14, 15, but re¬ 
joined him at Corinth, Acts xviii. 5; 1 Tliess. i. 1, 
where he probably continued a while preaching 
the gospel, 2 Cor. i. 19. Whether the Silvanus by 
whom Peter sent his first Epistle to the churches 
of Asia Minor, 1 Pet. v. 12, was Silas has been 
doubted, but with no great reason. 

SILK. This word occurs in Gen. xli. 42, mar¬ 
gin ; Prov. xxxi. 22, but the word so rendered is 
elsewhere rightly translated “ fine linen.” There 
is another word used in Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, and the 
Hebrew interpreters understand by it a silken gar¬ 
ment, but according to Gesenius it must mean fine 
thread, stuff composed of fine threads. In New 


Haven on November 24, 1864. His “Consistency 
of the Discoveries of Modern Geology with the 
Sacred History of the Creation and the Deluge” 
is that which specially places him in this encyclo¬ 
pedia, the rest being connected exclusively with 
science and art. Referring to the life "of Dr. 
Si 1 liman, a modern critic says, “It was a noble 
life—simple, pure and illustrious—and its history 
Is full of instruction and encouragement.” 

SILOAM (si-lo'am), or SILOAH (si-lo'ah). 
The name Siloah or Siloam is found only three 
times in Scripture as applied to water; once in 
Isaiah, ch. viii. 6, who speaks of it as running 
water; again, as a pool, in Nell. ii. 15; and lastly, 
also as a pool, in the account of our Lord’s heal¬ 
ing the man who had been born blind, John ix. 
i-ll. None of these passages afford any clue to 
the situation of Siloam ; but this silence is supplied 
by Josephus, who makes frequent mention of it as 
a fountain, and indicates its situation at the mouth 
of the valley of Tvropoeon, where the fountain, now 
and long since indicated as that of Siloam, is still 
found. He describes its waters as sweet and abun¬ 
dant. Jerome, indicating its situation more pre¬ 
cisely, also mentions its irregular flow—a very re¬ 
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Testament times, however, silk was certainly 
known, and is the substance intended in Rev. 
xviii. 12. 

SILL A (sil'Ia), some place near the castle of 
Millo, 2 Ki. xii. 20. 

SILLIMAN (sil'le-man), BENJAMIN, M.D., 
LL.D., was born in 1779, at North Stratford, Con¬ 
necticut, and educated at Yale College. He took 
his bachelor’s degree in 1796, and he became mas¬ 
ter of arts in 1799, in which year he was appointed 
a tutor in the college. He turned his attention to 
the study of the law, and in 1802 he was admitted 
to the bar at New Haven. His great scientific at¬ 
tainments led to his appointment in 1804 to the 
departments of chemistry, mineralogy and geol¬ 
ogy in Yale, and he held this position until 1853, 
when he was made emeritus professor. Very appro¬ 
priately he was designated “the Nestor of Ameri¬ 
can Science” by Edward Everett, and his great 
influence in Yale, his numerous writings on sci¬ 
ence, and the connection of science with revela¬ 
tion, amply justified the appellation. Through a 
long and an honored life he was a leading mind 
in the field of American literature, and his influ¬ 
ence in the culture of science in our colleges was 
second ta none in our country. He died at New 


markable circumstance which has been noticed by 
most subsequent pilgrims and travelers. This as¬ 
sures us that the present fountain of Siloam is that 
which he had in view, and that it is the same to 
which the Scriptural notices refer there is no 
reason to doubt. The pool of Siloam is within 
and at the mouth of the valley of Tyropoeon, and 
about eighty paces above its termination is that of 
Jehoshaphat. The water flows out of a small arti¬ 
ficial basin under the cliff, the entrance to which 
is excavated in the form of an arch, and is imme¬ 
diately received into a larger reservoir, fifty-three 
feet in length by eighteen feet in width. A flight 
of steps leads down to the bottom of the reservoir, 
which is nineteen feet deep. This large receptacle 
is faced with a wall of stone, now slightly out of 
repair. Several columns stand out of the side 
walls, extending from the top downward into the 
cistern, the design of which it is difficult to con¬ 
jecture. The water passes out of this reservoir 
through a channel cut in the rock, which is cov¬ 
ered for a short distance, but subsequently it opens 
and discloses a lively copious stream, which is 
conducted into an enclosed garden planted with 
fig trees. It is afterward subdivided, and seems 
to be exhausted in irrigating a number of gar¬ 
dens occupied with fig. apricot, olive and other 
trees, and some flourishing legumes. The small 
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upper basin or fountain excavated in the rock is 
merely the entrance, or rather the termination, of 
a long and narrow subterranean passage beyond, 
by which the water comes from the Fountain of 
the Virgin. See En-Rogel. This has been es¬ 
tablished beyond dispute by Dr. Robinson, who 


former level. The intervals and the extent of the 
How and ebb in this and the Fountain of Siloam 
vary with the season, but the fact, though it has 
not yet been accounted for, is beyond dispute. 

The village lies at the base of the Mount of 
Olives, east of the Kedron. The villagers live 
partly in houses, and part¬ 
ly in the old rock tombs 
which abound in the lower 
part of the hill. They are 
notorious thieves, reckless 
and ready to plunder any 
defenceless persons, and 
they render the roads 
around Olivet dangerous 
to travelers unless well 
protected, and the evil is 
all the greater because of 
the inefficiency of the au¬ 
thorities, who make but 
feeble efforts to enforce 
law. 

SILVANTJS. See 

Silas. 

SILVER (sil'ver) is 
not mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture till the time of Abra¬ 
ham, who is said to have 
returned from Egypt “ rich 
in cattle, in silver and in 
gold,” Gen. xiii. 2. Later 
in his life it is noted as a 
medium of exchange, not 
as coined into money, but 
as weighed out by the buy¬ 
er to the seller, Gen. xxiii. 
15, 16. It was manufac¬ 
tured into various kinds of utensils, Gen. xliv. 2, 8, 
ornaments, Ex. xii. 35, vessels and instruments for 
sacred use, Num. vii. 13, 84. Idols also were made 
of it, Jud. xvii. 2-4. In the prosperous days of 
the Hebrew kingdom, when riches flowed in from 
tributary states and by Solomon’s foreign com¬ 
merce, silver, we are told, was little accounted of, 
gold being so plentiful, 2 Chr. ix. 20. This metal 
appears to have been procured from Tarshish, 2 
Chr. viii. 21, perhaps also from Arabia, Job xxviii. 

1 ; it was purified from dross by a repeated 
process, Ps. xii. 6; Prov. viii. 19.. In later 
times it was the common material of ordi¬ 
nary money, and Hebrew, Greek and Roman 
silver coins were in general use. 

SELVERLING (sil'ver-ling), Isa. vii. 
23, a piece of silver, probably a.shekel. 

SIMALCUE fsim'al-keu), an Arabian 
who brought up Antiochus VI., 1 Macc.xi.39. 

SIMEON (sim'e-un). 1. The second son 
of Jacob, born of Leah, Gen. xxix. 33, and 
progenitor of the tribe of the same name. He 
was the full brother of Levi, Gen. xxxiv. 25, 
with whom he took part in cruelly avenging 
upon the men ofShechem the injury which their sis¬ 
ter Dinah had received from the son of Hamor, Gen. 
xxxiv. 25-30. The ferocity of character thus indi¬ 
cated probably furnishes the reason that Joseph sin¬ 
gled Simeon out to remain behind in Egypt, when 
his other brethren were the first time dismissed, 
Gen. xlii. 24; but when they returned, he was re¬ 
stored safely to them, Gen. xliii. 23. Nothing more 
of his personal history is known. The tribe de¬ 


scended from Simeon contained fifty-nine thousand 
three hundred able-bodied men at the time of the 
exode, Num. i. 13, but was reduced to twenty-two 
thousand two hundred before entering Palestine, 
Num. xxvi. 14. This immense decrease in the course 
of one generation was greater than that sustained 
by all the other tribes together, and reduced Sim¬ 
eon from the third rank to the lowest of all in 
point of numbers. It cannot well be accounted 
for but by supposing that the tribe erred most 
conspicuously and was punished most severely in 
those transactions which drew down judgments 
from God. As it appeared that Judah had re¬ 
ceived too large a territory in the first distribution 
of lands, a portion of it was afterward assigned to 
Simeon. This portion lay in the south-west, to¬ 
ward the borders of Philistia and the southern 
desert, and contained seventeen towns, Josh. xix. 
1-9. However, the Judahites must afterward have 
reappropriated some of these towns; at least Beer- 
sheba, 1 Ki. xix. 3, and Ziklag, 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, 
appear at a subsequent period as belonging to the 
kingdom of Judah. The remarkable passage in 1 
Chr. iv. 41-43 points to an emigration of or from 
this tribe, perhaps more extensive than the words 
would seem to indicate, and suggests that when 
they ceased to have common interests this small 
tribe was obliged to give way before the greater 
power of Judah and the pressure of its population, 
compare Gen. xlix. 7. Nothing more of this tribe 
is recorded, although its name occurs in unhistori- 
cal intimations, Ezek. xlviii. 24; Rev. vii. 7. 

2. The aged saint who received the Lord into 
his arms at the time of the presentation in the 
temple. He uttered an inspired song, which has 
almost ever since been used as one of the most 
precious canticles in the services of the Christian 
Church, Luke ii. 25-35. It has been conjectured, 
but on no sure grounds, that this Simeon was son 
of the famous doctor ITillel, and father of the no 
less famous Gamaliel. 3. One in the line of our 
Lord’s ancestry, Luke iii. 30. 4. A Christian 

teacher at Antioch called Niger, “ the black,’’ 
Acts xiii. 1. Nothing more is known of him. 
5. Acts xv. 14, the same as Peter. 6. Ancestor 
of Mattathias, founder of the Maccabaean family, 

1 Macc. ii. 1. 

SIMEON, BEN JOCHAI, or JOCIIAIDES, 
called also RASHBI, a celebrated rabbi of Pal¬ 
estine, disciple, as the Jews affirm, of Akiba and 
prince of the Cabbalists, flourished A. D. 120. 
To him is ascribed the “Zohar”—i. e., “light”—an 
obscure Commentary on the Pentateuch, written 
in Chaldee, which treats of the most secret mys¬ 
teries of the law and of the cabbala, or traditions. 
It has been printed at Mantua, Lublin, Sulzbach 
and Amsterdam. 

SIMEON, CHARLES, born in 1759, was a 
leading minister of the evangelical section of the 
English Church. He was educated at King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he made great progress in 
his theological studies, and received those religious 
impressions for which through life he was distin¬ 
guished. In 1783 he was appointed to Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, and there for fifty-three years 
carried on an active and stirring ministry, waken¬ 
ing up the lethargy of the times and place, and 
promoting the cause of missions to the heathen. 
He left twenty-one volumes of sermons and skele¬ 
tons of sermons, which form a Commentary upon 
every book of the Old and New Testament; and 
he succeeded in making arrangements by a fund 
which he procured, to have evangelical ministers 



had the hardihood to crawl through the passage. 
He found it seventeen hundred and fifty feet in 
length, which, owing to its windings, is several 
hundred feet more than the direct distance above 
ground. It is thus proved that the water of both 
these fountains is the same, though some travelers 
have pronounced the water of Siloam to be bad 
and that of the other fountain good. It has a pe¬ 
culiar taste, sweetish and very slightly brackish, 
but not at all disagreeable. Late in the season, 



when the water is low, it is said to become more 
brackish and unpleasant. The most remarkable 
circumstance is the ebb and flow of the waters, 
which, although often mentioned as a characteris¬ 
tic of Siloam, must belong equally to both foun¬ 
tains. Dr. Robinson himself witnessed this phe¬ 
nomenon in the Fountain of the Virgin, where 
the water rose in five minutes one foot in the res¬ 
ervoir, and in another five minutes sunk to its 
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settled in many churches as they 
became vacant. He was an emi¬ 
nently active, pious and devoted 
minister. His death took place 
in 1836. 

SIMEON OF DURHAM was 
a monk in the monastery of Dur¬ 
ham in the twelfth century. He 
was also the precentor of the ca¬ 
thedral and teacher of the sciences 
at Oxford, mathematics being his 
special department. His name is 
attached to the old work “Iiisto-. 
ria de Gestis Regum Anglorum, 
A. I). 616-1129” (History of the 
Deeds of the Kings of England). 
Much of this work is copied from 
the chronicle of Florence of Wor¬ 
cester, which is also a compilation. 
John, a prior of Hexham, contin¬ 
ued the history of Simeon to 1156. 
Simeon also attached his name to 
a history of the church of Dur¬ 
ham, although it was really writ¬ 
ten bv Turgot. These works, 
which bear on the antiquities of 
the northern part of England, 
have been lately edited by the 
Record Commission. 

SIMEON STYLITES (stll'- 
ites), SAINT, the famous anchor¬ 
ite, was born in Syria, towards 
the close of the fourth century. 
From a shepherd-boy he became 
a monk, entering a monastery at 
the age of thirteen. He outdid 
his companions in austerity and 
mortification of the body, and 
went such lengths as several times 
to have narrowly escaped death. 
He afterward retired to a deso¬ 
late mountain-side, chaining him¬ 
self to the stones; and finally be¬ 
thought himself of more com¬ 
pletely escaping the sinful world, 
and drawing nearer to heaven, by 
establishing himself on the top 
of a column, first of nine feet, and 
finally of sixty feet, in height. 
Here he lived—abode, rather— 
for thirty years, through heat and 
cold, calm and storm alike; stood, 
knelt, bowed head to feet, sung, 
prayed and gave exhortations to 
the throngs who came to see him, 
and who venerated him as a 
more than earthly being. Sim¬ 
eon died about the middle of 
the fifth century. His example 
was followed by a crowd of pil¬ 
lar-saints ; his images were super- 
stitiously venerated, and a figure 
of him was set as an amulet at the 
entrance of shops at Rome. 

SIMEONITES (sim'e-un- 
ites), the descendants of Simeon, 
Num. xxv. 14. 

SIMEONITES, a party 
name given to the followers of the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, who about 
the year 1793 gathered a number 
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of undergraduates about him at Cambridge whom 
he endeavored to train up in his views. With an 
earnest desire to perpetuate his principles, he es¬ 


tablished a fund called the “Simeon Trust,” for the 
purchase of the right of presentation to parishes, so 
as to secure the induction of men who held evan¬ 
gelical principles. See Simeon, Charles. 

SIMMONS (sim'munz), GEORGE FRED¬ 
ERICK, was born in 1814, at Boston, and educated 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1832. He im¬ 
proved his mind after graduation by acting as 
private tutor, and he made a tour in Europe, after 
which he entered the divinity school at Cambridge. 
He settled at Mobile, but was driven away because 
of his views on slavery, and in 1841 he settled as 
pastor at Waltham. Two years afterward he went 
to Germany; and having diligently availed him¬ 
self of the lectures at the university of Berlin, he 
returned in 1845, and after preaching in various 
places, became the pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in Springfield. Here also he met with trouble, 
and he resigned the charge. In 1853 he was 
placed in Albany, and in 1855 he was seized with 
typhus fever, and he died on the 5th day of Sep¬ 
tember in that year. He wrote on slavery and on 
questions connected with the Unitarian contro¬ 
versy, the chief of these being, “Who was Jesus 
Christ?” and “The Trinity ; its Scripture Formal¬ 
ism, and the Early Construction of Church Doc¬ 
trines respecting it.” 

SIMON (si'mun). 1. Simon Chosameus, 1 
Esd. ix. 32, perhaps a corrupted form of Shimeon, 
Ezra x. 31. 2. A Jewish high-priest, the son of 
Onias, highly commended for his care of the tem¬ 
ple and faithful discharge of the duties of his office, 
Ecclus. 1. There is some difficulty in determining 
which Simon was meant in this place. For a Si¬ 
mon, called the Just, succeeded his father Onias 
in the high-priesthood in the time of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, and another Simon succeeded another 
Onias in the time of Ptolemy Philopator. It is 
most probable that the former is meant. His pon¬ 
tificate is variously reckoned 310 or 300-292 B.C. 
3. One of the brothers of Judas Maccabaeus, sur- 
named THASSI, 1 Macc. ii. 3, 65. He conducted a 


successful campaign in Galilee in the lifetime of 
his brother Judas, 1 Macc. v. 17-23, and with 
Jonathan avenged the death of Judas, 1 Macc. ix. 


33-42. He was advanced to the government and 
high-priesthood when Jonathan was slain, was 
confirmed in his authority by Demetrius, allowed 
to coin money by Antiochus, the son of Deme¬ 
trius, acknowledged prince and high-priest of the 
Jews by the Romans, but was ultimately mur¬ 
dered with two of his sons by Ptolemy, son of 
Abubus, 136 or 135 B. C. His son John Hyrcanus 
succeeded him, 1 Macc. xiii.-xvi. See Macca¬ 
bees, the Family of Maccabeus. 4. A Benja- 
mite, made governor of the temple under Seleucus 
Philopator, king of Syria. Ilis evil conduct and 
slander of the high-priest Onias is related in 2 
Macc. iii. 1-12. Some have denied that Simon 
was a Benjainite. 5. Matt. iv. 18. See Peter. 
6. An apostle, sometimes called “Simon the Ca- 
naanite,” and sometimes “Simon Zelotes,” Mark 
iii. 18. We are not to suppose that the designa¬ 
tion “ Canaanite” is derived from Canaan; it is 
most likely the Hebrew equivalent to Zelotes, in¬ 
dicating that Simon had been one of the party 
called Zealots. See Zealots. “Canaanite” 
should be spelt Kananite. Of the history and 
acts of this apostle the New Testament gives no 
information. He has been thought the same with 
Simon, one of the “brethren” of the Lord, be¬ 
lieved to be the sons of Alpheus and Mary the 
Virgin’s sister, Matt. xiii. 55. That Simon, how¬ 
ever, is said to be the person who succeeded James 
as bishop of Jerusalem, and if so cannot have been 
an apostle. 7. One called “ the leper,” in whose 
house our Lord was entertained at Bethany shortly 
before his passion, Matt. xxvi. 6-13. Some per¬ 
plexity has been felt at the statement that Martha 
was one of those that “served” on the occasion. 
And it has been supposed, by way of explanation, 
that Simon was the father of Lazarus, or the hus¬ 
band of Martha. If he were still living, he had 
doubtless been cleansed of his leprosy by the 
Lord’s power. 8. A Cyrenian who was coming 
out of the country, or out of the fields, on the day 
of the crucifixion, and was compelled to carry 
Christ’s cross. From the way in which his sons 
Alexander and Rufus are spoken of we may deem 


them disciples, Matt, xxvii. 32. 9. A Pharisee at 

whose house the woman that was a sinner anointed 
the feet of Jesus, Luke vii. 36-50. 10. The father 

of Judas Iscariot, John vi. 71. 11. A sorcerer at 

Samaria who believed at Philip’s preaching and 
was baptized. He afterward ofTered Peter and 
John money to purchase the power of bestowing the 
Holy Ghost. His presumption was severely rebuked 
by Peter, Acts viii. 9-24. 12. A tanner at Joppa at 
whose house St. Peter lodged, Acts ix. 43. This 
house, it is pretended, is still to be seen at Jaffa. 

SIMON, RICHARD, a celebrated French the¬ 
ologian and controversialist, was born at Dieppe, 
in 1638. He entered into the congregation of the 
Oratory in 1659, and for some years lectured on 
philosophy at the college of Juilly and at Paris. 
He was engaged in almost continual controversy 
with Bossuet and the Port-Royalists, and by his 
angry way of carrying on the discussions he enter¬ 
ed upon, offended both Catholics and Protestants. 
The work which excited most attention, and which 
led to his exclusion from the Oratory, was the 
“Critical History of the Old Testament.” One of 
his obnoxious assertions was that the Pentateuch 
was not written by Moses, but compiled by the 
scribes of the time of Esdras. This work had a 
large circulation, and was translated into Latin 
and English. He died in 1712. 

SIMONIANS (si-mo'ne-anz), or ST. SIMO¬ 
NIANS, an infidel sect whose fundamental princi¬ 
ple is that religion is to perfect the social condition 
of man ; therefore Christianity is no longer suit¬ 
able for society, because it separates the Chris¬ 
tian from other men and leads him to live for 



The Pool of Siloam, with the Water low.—S ee 
Sii.oam. 


another world. The world requires a religion 
that shall be of this world, and consequently a 
god of this world. They reject whatever they 
suppose to have been derived from the philoso¬ 
phy of the East; they consider the Deity neither 
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ns spirit nor matter, but as including the whole 
universe, and are thus Pantheists; and they re¬ 
gard evil as nothing more than an indication of 
the progress which mankind are doomed to make 
in order to be freed from it; in itself, they main¬ 
tain, it is nothing. 

What is very curious in the history of the St. 
Simonians is that they were at first merely phil¬ 
osophers, and did not seek to be the founders of 
a religion. They spoke of science and industry, 
but not of religious doctrines. All at once, how¬ 
ever, it seemed to occur to them to teach a re¬ 
ligion. Then their school became a church and 
their association a sect. It is evident that with 
them religion was not originally the end of their 
institution, but has been employed by them as 
the means of collecting a greater number of 
hearers. 

SIMONIDES (si-mon / i-deez), a Greek monk 
who describes himself as a scientific pala?ographer 
and archa?ologist, and who, in the year 1863, 
caused a considerable sensation through Christen¬ 
dom by impugning the genuineness of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf. He as¬ 
serted it to be a manuscript made by himself four 
years previously at Mount Athos. But the in- j 
vestigations of the learned seem to have estab¬ 
lished the falseness of the statement made by Si¬ 
monides. 

SIMONY (sim'o-ne), in law, is a contract for 
presenting a clergyman to a benefice; and when 
such presentation is made for money, giftor reward, 
it is void by 31 Eliz., c. 6, and by 12 Anne, stat. 2, 
c. 12; if any one for money or profit procures in 
his own name the next presentation to any living 
ecclesiastic, and is presented thereupon, the con¬ 
tract is simoniacal. The terra is derived from 
Simon Magus, but the modern offences against 
which laws are directed have no resemblance to 
the sin of which he was guilty. The purchase on 
behalf of a particular clergyman of the next pres¬ 
entation to a benefice is a matter frequently 
arranged, and is not unlawful according to the 
statutes as they stand at the present time. 

SIMOON (si-moon'), a hot, arid wind which 
often prevails in Syria, Arabia and adjacent coun¬ 
tries. It resembles the sirocco, and it is fearfully 
dangerous, inasmuch as the heated sand which is 
carried by tempestuous winds becomes in many 
cases quite irresistible. Falling on the ground 
with the face covered until the tempest is over 
and avoiding as long as possible to draw breath 
are the only defences, as the heated air and the 
fine sand are fatal if breathed for any length of 
time. 

Most commentators are of opinion that the army 
of Sennacherib was destroyed before Jerusalem bv 
the instrumentality of a pestilential wind, 2 Ki. 
xix.; Isa. x.; xxxviii. 7. 

Mr. Bruce’s account of this wonderful natural 
phenomenon affords some very interesting partic¬ 
ulars: “On the 16th, at half-past ten, we left El 
Mout. At eleven o’clock, while we contemplated 
with great pleasure the rugged top of Chiggr^, to 
which we were fast approaching, and where we 
were to solace ourselves with plenty of good water, 
Idris cried out, ( Fall upon your faces, for here is 
the simoon.’ I saw from the south-east a haze 
come, in color like the purple part of the rainbow, 
but not so compressed or thick. It did not occupy 
twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve feet 
high from the ground. It was a kind of blush 


upon the air, and it moved very rapidly, for I 
scarce could turn to fall upon the ground, with my 
head to the northward, when I felt the heat of its 
current plainly upon my face. We all lay flat on 
the ground, as if dead, till Idris told us it was 
blown over.” 

The following extract is from D’Obsonville’s 
“Essays, etc., on the East:” “I have twice had 
an opportunity of considering the effect of these 
siphons (simoons) with some attention. I shall 
relate simply what I have seen in the case of a 
merchant and two travelers who were struck dur¬ 
ing their sleep, and died on the spot. I ran to see 
if it was possible to afford them any succor; but 
they were already dead, the victims of an interior 
suffocating fire. There were apparent signs of the 


dissolution of their fluids; a kind of serous matter 
issued from the nostrils, mouths and ears, and in 
something more than an hour the whole body was 
in the same state. However, as, according to their 
custom, they [the Arabs] were diligent to pay them 
the last duties of humanity, I cannot affirm that 
the putrefaction was more or less rapid than usual 
in that country. As to the meteor itself, it may 
be examined with impunity at the distance of 
three or four fathoms; and the country people are 
only afraid of being surprised by it when they are 
asleep. Neither are such accidents very common, 
for these siphons are only seen during two or three 
months of the year; and as their approach is felt, 
the camp-guards and the people awake are always 
very careful to rouse those that sleep, who also 
have a general habit of covering their faces with 
their mmitles.” The army of Sennacherib was 


destroyed by niyht. No doubt the unwarrantable 
pride of the king had extended also to his army 
(witness the arrogance of Rabshakeh), so that, 
being in full security, the officers and soldiers 
were negligent; their discipline was relaxed; the 
“camp-guards” were not alert, or perhaps they 
themselves were the first taken off; and those who 
slept not wrapped up, imbibed the poison plenti¬ 
fully. Lord Byron has immortalized this scene in 
one of his “ Hebrew Melodies,” beginning— 

“Tim Assyrian enmo down like a wolf on tlio fold. 

And liis cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.” 

SIMPSON (sim'son), DAVID, author of the 
Plea,” was born in the parish of Ingleby Arn- 
cliffe, near Northallerton, in the county of York, 


October 12, 1745. His father was a respectable 
farmer; and as David was his only son, he in¬ 
tended him for the same occupation. He received 
his grammar learning at Scorton school; but hav¬ 
ing made up his mind to enter the ministry, he 
prevailed on his father to send him to Cambridge, 
where he entered St. John’s College and prose¬ 
cuted his studies during a period of three years. 
While here he formed an intimacy with the cele¬ 
brated Robert Robinson, pastor of the Baptist 
church in that place, a man who took pleasure 
in making himself useful to young men of piety 
and talents destined to the work of the ministry. 
Simpson was successively curate of Ramsden, 
Buckingham and Macclesfield, at which last 
place he was silenced by the bishop of Chester. 
He had, however, enlisted a number of friends 
in his favor; in a little time, a new edifice was 
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SISINNES (sis-in'neez), 1 Esd. vi. 3, 7, the 
name of a governor of Syria and Phoenicia under 
the Persian rule. It answers to Tatnai in the 
Bible, Ezra v. 3. 

SISTER (sis'ter). This word, like “father,” 
“mother,” “son,” “daughter,” is frequently used 
to express relationship more distant than that 
which it literally implies. Thus it signifies a step- 
or half-sister, 2 Sam. xiii. 2, a cousin, Matt. xiii. 
56, also a sister in the faith, Rom. xvi. 1. Com¬ 
pare Matt. xii. 50, where the names of natural 
kindred allude to the spiritual union of Christ’s 
faithful servants with himself. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY, sometimes called 
DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY. This order 
was founded by Saint Vincent de Paul and Louisa 
Legras, with the approbation of Pope Clement IX., 
in 1669, their office being that of ministering to the 
poor and nursing the sick. 

SISTERS OF THE POOR, LITTLE, a 
French order of nuns who labor to support the 
aged poor. They found homes, collect food and 


the vista, the elevation of the groined stone roof, 
the splendor of the windows and the harmony of 
all the parts leave it without a parallel. 

SITNAH (sit'nah), one of the wells which 
Isaac’s servants dug, and for which the herdmen 
of Gerar strove, on account of which Isaac re¬ 
moved, Gen. xxvi. 21. Its exact site has not been 
ascertained. 

SIVA, or SEEVA (se'va), is the name of one 
of the gods of the Hindoo triad. He represents 
the destructive powers of nature, since it appears 
that in the economy of the universe destruction 
prepares for the renewal of life. Hence he is 
considered as presiding over generation, and in 
the temples he is symbolized by the phallic em¬ 
blem, which in Sanscrit is denominated the 
“ Linga.” Popularly, Siva is known as Malnl- 
dfiva, or Mahadeo— i, e., the “great god.” It is 
probable that Siva among the Hindoos and 
Saturn among the Greeks occupy the same place, 
but many faculties are attributed to Siva which 
Saturn did not possess. In some things he rep¬ 
resents Jupiter, as being the mightiest of the 
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raiment, and minister to those who are recognized 
as distressed and helpless. 

SISTINE (sis'teen) CHAPEL, THE, is one 
of the grand attractions of the Vatican, at Rome. 
It was named after its founder, Pope Sixtus IV., 
who built it in 1472. The chapel is one hundred 
and thirty-four feet long by forty-four feet broad. 
It is celebrated for its frescoes, and especially for 
“The Last Judgment,” which was executed by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo at the request of Clement VII. This 
great work of art was produced by the celebrated 
master when he had reached his sixtieth year. 
The other frescoes are by different artists. This 
splendid chapel has usually been contrasted with 
King’s College Chapel, in Cambridge, which is 
three hundred and sixteen feet long, eighty-four 
feet broad, ninety feet to the summit of the battle¬ 
ments, one hundred and one feet to the summit of 
the pinnacles and one hundred and forty-six feet 
to the top of the corner towers. The superior size 
of King’s College Chapel and the solemn effect of 
its style are obvious. The perfection of paint¬ 
ing, and great judgment in the arrangement of 
the length, breadth and height of the building, 
are seen in the one, and the perfection of Gothic 
architecture is seen in the other, as the length of 


gods, as having three eyes, one being in the fore¬ 
head. Jupiter was called the “ triophthalmos,” 
or the three-eyed, and like Siva had a multitude 
of names; thus in the well-known hymn of 
Cleanthes he is styled “Thou many-named.” In 
India fire and cold are botli considered to be 
forms of Siva, because they are both active in 
destruction. His residence was amid the snows 
of Mount Kailasa; and as an illustration of the 
fancy of the Hindoo mind it may be stated that 
on a certain occasion P&rvati, the wife of Siva, 
placed her hand on his forehead, whereupon the 
sun was forthwith eclipsed and an age of dark¬ 
ness covered the earth. Her hand when with¬ 
drawn was covered with the perspiration of 
Siva’s temples, and by merely shaking off the 
moisture she produced the river Ganges! As a 
destroyer, Siva frees the world from giants, 
tyrants and cruel monsters. A worshiper of this 
god is called Saiva or Shaiva by the Hindoos. 

SIVAN (si'van), the third Jewish month. 
See Month. 

SIXTUS (six'tus). The name of a line of 
popes. The first succeeded Alexander I. in the 
pontifical chair in 119. Little is known of him, 


save that he perished in the persecution by Adrian, 
in 128. The second was an Athenian, who em¬ 
braced Christianity and succeeded Stephen I. He 
was martyred in 180, under the persecution by 
Valerian, for refusing to sacrifice to idols. The 
third was a Roman, who succeeded Celestine I. in 
432. He endeavored to heal the Eastern schism 
between John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria. 
He built numerous churches, amongst others Santa 
Maria Maggiore and San Giovanni in Laterono. 
He died in 440. The fourth was born in 1414. He 
became general of the Order of Minor Friars, and 
was made a cardinal by Paul II., whom lie succeeded 
in 1471. He undertook a crusade by levying tithes 
on all the Christian churches, and equipped a fleet 
against the Turks. In 1482 he took part with 
Venice against Ferrara, which led to a war into 
which Naples and Florence were drawn, and, at 
the instance of the emperor, excommunicated the 
Venetians for not agreeing to a peace. He was an 
intriguing and deceitful man, prodigal of the pub¬ 
lic treasure, and levied numerous imposts. He built 
the Sistine Chapel. His death occurred in 1484. 
The fifth was born in 1521, and became one of the 
ablest men that ever filled the pontifical chair. 
He was a poor shepherd boy in the marshes of 
Ancona, and was brought up by the Cordeliers of 
Ascoli. His progress in learning was astonishing, 
and from the first he displayed an ambition which 
made him secretly aspire to become pope. He 
was soon noted as a great preacher, became pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Sienna, general of his order 
at Bologna and inquisitor at Venice. He then 
went to Spain, after which Pius V. made him his 
confessor and a cardinal in 1570. During the 
pontificate of Gregory XIII. he withdrew from 
public life, affected humility, devotion and fail¬ 
ing health, so that it was supposed he was near 
his end when Gregory died. The result of the 
profound dissimulation was his election. The 
moment he was in possession of the long-cov¬ 
eted object, he flung away his staff, performed 
his part of the service in a voice that surprised 
every one, and thenceforth ruled with a vigor and 
wisdom that was felt at home and throughout 
Europe. He suppressed brigandage, beautified 
the city, promoted commerce and agriculture, 
while he reformed the Church, established the 
great printing-press from which the Septuagint 
and Vulgate were issued, and fixed the number 
of cardinals at seventy. In most of the great 
events of Europe at that time he ^ook part. He 
was zealous against the Reformation, excommu¬ 
nicating Henry of Navarre, the prince of Condd 
and Elizabeth of England. Yet he had a great 
admiration for that queen. It is said they ex¬ 
changed portraits, and that he stated that, if he 
could marry, she should have been his choice. 
He died in 1590. 

SIZAR (si'zar). There are funds in different 
colleges devoted to the partial support of students 
of limited means who need aid, and who take a 
high place at the entrance examinations. Such 
beneficiaries are called Sizars in Cambridge and 
Dublin, but in Oxford they are called Servitors. 
Of these many succeed during their course to 
“Scholarships,” which are tenable for three or 
four years, and the means thus derived enable 
them to prosecute their studies with a view to a 
Fellowship. 

SKEFFINGTON (skef'fing-tun), THOMAS, 
was one of the most munificent and active of the 
mediaeval bishops of Bangor, in North Wales. 
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He was consecrated on June 17, 1509. The ca¬ 
thedral had been burned by Owen Glendower in 
1402, and it lay in ruins until 1496, when Bishop 
Dean commenced the restoration, but he only 
erected the present choir. Pigot, who succeeded 
him, and who was abbot of the monastery at Chert- 
sey, preferred his abode at that place to the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Welsh mountains; and Perry, who 
next held the see, was speedily translated to Car¬ 
lisle. Skeflington was the abbot of Beaulieu, in 
Hampshire, and he lived there usually; but being, 
as Willis says, “a man of a generous spirit, and 
to atone for his neglect at Bangor, he became a 
most magnificent benefactor thereto, by building 
the steeple and entire body of the church, from 
the choir downward to the west end.” He gave 
four bells also to be placed in the tower he had 
built. The cathedral of Bangor, though really 
larger than St. Asaph, is less cathedral-like, and 
it is doubtless the humblest fabric which holds 
the title of cathedral in England and Wales. It 
is in the form of a cross, but it wants elevation, 
and it is really not more imposing than many of 
the large parish churches of the kingdom. The 
poverty of the see and the calamities which it 
suffered amply account for the character of the 
cathedral church. The tower of Bishop Skeffing- 
ton stands at the west end of the building; it is 
of three stories, surmounted with an embattled 
parapet and crocketed pinnacles at the angles. 
The nave is extremely simple; it has no trifo- 
rium; the ceiling of the nave and the aisles is 
nearly flat, and the transept within is quite plain. 
The ceiling of the choir is flat and of plaster, with 
a cornice all around, which has a specially bad 
effect. Outside of the choir, but unconnected with 
it, is a building which serves for chapter-house, 
library, vestry and registrar’s office. The cathe¬ 
dral extends from east to west two hundred and 
thirty-three feet; the nave and aisles are sixty 
feet broad; the transept is ninety-six feet from 
north to south; the nave to the highest point of 
the roof is only thirty-four feet; the tower is only 
sixty feet high. Small though this cathedral is, 
it has been presided over by men of great emi¬ 
nence. Hoadley, who was consecrated in 1715, by 
his sermon on the text “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” occasioned the celebrated and pro¬ 
tracted “ Bangorian controversy.” Sherlock, still 
later, and in modern times Dr. Bethel, were men 
who by scholarship and character stood in the front 
rank of the prelates of the Church of England. 

SKELTON (skel'tun), JOHN, an English 
poet and ecclesiastic, was born toward the end of 
the fifteenth century. He was in holy orders, and 
became curate of Trompington in 1507, and also 
rector of Diss, in Norfolk; but the poet-satirist 
could not abandon his freedom of style even in 
the pulpit, and it is said that his language excited 
general censure. He seems to have directed his 
satirical powers chiefly against the mendicant 
friars and Cardinal Wolsey. He was suspended 
from his clerical functions by his diocesan, the 
bishop of Norwich. From his bold attacks upon 
the vices of the clergy, it is not improbable that 
he had imbibed some of the principles of the Ref¬ 
ormation, although he had not the courage fully 
to avow them. He was bold enough, however, 
publicly to attack Wolsey, then in the zenith of 
his power. The cardinal discovered him as the 
author of the satires upon himself, and ordered 
him to be apprehended; upon which Skelton took 
refuge in Westminster Abbey, wffiere he was 
afforded protection until his death, in 1529. 


SKELTON, PHILIP, an able divine, born 
near Lisburn, Ireland, in 1707, after completing 
his education at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he took his master's degree, became curate of 
Monaghan, and in 1750 obtained the living of 
Pettigo, in Donegal. During a time of scar¬ 
city, the charitable pastor even sold his library 
to supply his indigent parishioners with bread. 
In 1759 the bishop of Clogher presented him to 
the living of Devenish, in Fermanagh, and in 
1766 to that of Fintona, in Tyrone, where his 
powerful pulpit eloquence is said to have gained 
over to the Church the Dissenters of his district. 
This worthy and pious divine died in Dublin in 
1787. He published three volumes of sermons, 
which cannot be surpassed in language, argument 
and pathos; a work in two octavo volumes, enti¬ 
tled “ Deism Revealed,” an excellent production, 
beside tracts and fugitive pieces. 

SKENANDOH (ske-nan'doh), an Indian 
chief, resided at Oneida, in the State of New 


York. lie was a brave and intrepid warrior in 
youth and an able counsellor in age. He watched 
the Canadian invasions with the cunning of the fox. 
To his vigilance the inhabitants on the Mohawk 
were indebted foe preservation from massacre. 
His influence brought his tribe to our assistance 
in the war of the Revolution. Among the Indian 
tribes he was called “ the white man’s friend.” In 
his youth he had been very savage and addicted 
to drunkenness. But through the instructions of 
Mr. Kirkland, a missionary, he lived a reformed 
man for more than sixty years. He died in Chris¬ 
tian hope, at Oneida, March, 1816, aged one hun¬ 
dred and six or one hundred and ten years. He 
often expressed a desire to be buried near Mr. Kirk¬ 
land. For several years he kept his dress for the 
grave prepared. He often went to Clinton to die, 
that his body might lie near his Christian teacher. 
A short time before his death, he said to a friend, 
“I am an aged hemlock; the winds of a hundred 
winters have whistled through my branches; I 
am dead at the top. The generation to which I 
belonged have run away and left me; why I live 
the great Good Spirit only knows. Pray to my 


Jesus, that I may have patience to wait for my 
appointed time to die.” 

SKIN. See Leather. Skin of the teeth. Sec 
Tooth. 

SKOVORODA (sko-vo-ro'da), or GREG¬ 
ORY SAVITCH (sa'vich), was an eminent 
Russian ecclesiastic. He was born about 1730, 
near Kief, in the Ukraine. He engaged with 
great zeal in the attempt to bring the United 
Greeks into the national Church of Russia. He 
had been educated at Halle, and on his return to 
the Ukraine he engaged with all his powers in 
his great life-work, by appeal, argument and per¬ 
suasion aiming at promoting a visible unity in the 
Church. He has justly been considered the most 
important writer who has appeared in Southern 
Russia. He was the author of a number of poems, 
of fables and a work called “Symphonon,” and he 
translated several of the homilies of Chrysostom. 
He died in 1778. 


SLADE, JOHN, was born in 1790, in Beaufort 
district, South Carolina. His early educational ad¬ 
vantages were very few. When about thirty years 
of age the influence of the seed sown in his mind 
by his grandmother became apparent; and after 
he united with the Church his friends encouraged 
him to speak for Christ, and he received a license 
to exhort. He was licensed to preach, and in 1823 
he was admitted to trial in the South Carolina 
Conference and appointed on the Chattahoochee 
mission. In 1825 he was admitted to full connec¬ 
tion in the South Carolina Conference and ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Roberts. He labored exten¬ 
sively in Georgia, and he had a full opportunity 
of declaring the gospel in the Choopee, Bain- 
bridge, Blakely, Troupville, Irwin, Thoiuasville 
and other circuits. On June 17, 1854, he was 
stricken with paralysis, and on the 25th day of 
the same month, in the evening, he departed, thus 
closing a life of great toil, much earnestness 
and devoted zeal in the cause of his heavenly 
Master. 
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SLEEP. The word literally taken means the j 
repose of the body, Ps. iv. 8; Matt. viii. 24. Used 
typically, it signifies death, Jer. li. 39, or some¬ 
times tiie lethargy of sin and ignorance, Rom. 
xiii. 11. 

SLEIDAN (sli'dan), JOHANN, whose fam¬ 
ily name was PHILIPSOHN, was born at Sleida, 
near Cologne, in 1500, and adopted the name Slei- 
dan from his birthplace. He studied at some of 
the principal universities of Europe, and in 1535 
was attached to the Cardinal du Bellay. He 
took part in the diets of Haguenau and Ratis- 
bon, but as a Lutheran had to quit France in 
1542; settled at Strasburg, was named historian 
to the League of Smalcald and professor of law, 
and was employed in several political negotia¬ 
tions. He was sent as deputy of Strasburg to the 
Council of Trent in 1551. In the midst of his 
active life he found time for much literary labor, 
and published many works, of which the most 
important is his history of the Reformation, en¬ 
titled “ De Statu Religionis et Reipublica?, Carolo 
quinto Ccesare, Commentarii.” It appeared in 
1555, was translated into English, French, Ger¬ 
man and Italian, and is esteemed for its original 
information and its impartiality. Sleidan s work 
entitled “ De Quatuor Sumrais I m peri is” passed 
through more than fifty editions. Charles \ ., it 
is said, called Sleidan and Paul Jovius his liars 
(menteura), because the former spoke too ill of 
him and the. latter too well. Sleidan died in 1556. 

SLIME, Gen. xi. 3; Ex. ii. 3, asphalt or bitu¬ 
men, which boils up like pitch from subterranean 
fountains at Hit, near Babylon, described by vari¬ 
ous travelers; also, according to the Arabs, from 
the bottom of the Dead Sea. Shafts are sunk, 
and in a semi-fluid state the bitumen exudes 
from crevices in the strata. It hardens in the 
sun, and as by itself it is brittle it must be mixed 
with tar in melting. It was employed for mortar 
by builders in the plain of Sliinar, but this use of 
it seems to have been confined to Babylonia. 

SLING, SLINGER. See Arms. 

SLOSS, JAMES LONG was bom in 1791, 
at Bellaghy, county Derry, Ireland. His parents 
brought him to this country in 1803, and after a 
brief sojourn at Baltimore, where they landed, 
they settled at Lexington, Virginia. His parents 
desired to see him in the Christian ministry, but 
being unable to provide a proper education, he 
was sent to learn the business of a printer. At 
length, in Greenbriar county, Virginia, the Rev. 
Mr. McElhenny took him into his school, gave 
him instruction and permitted him to take charge 
of elementary work among the juniors. Under 
the care of the Rev. Moses Waddel, D.D., of 
Willington, South Carolina, he was prepared 
still further, and the Presbytery of South Caro¬ 
lina licensed him to preach in 1817. He was 
settled at St. Stephen’s, in Clarke county, Alaba¬ 
ma, whence in three years he removed to Selma, 
and thence he went to Somerville, in Morgan 
county. He spent the last eleven years of his 
life at Florence, in Lauderdale county, thus de¬ 
voting his ministerial work almost exclusively 
to Alabama. He died in 1841, after a life of 
ceaseless toil amid many trials. He had great 
energy and decision, and his pulpit services 
were greatly appreciated, especially on sacra¬ 
mental occasions, when he seemed to rise to the 
highest flights of spiritual eloquence. 


SMALCALD. See Articles of Smal¬ 
cald and League of Smalcald. 

SMALLEY (smauPle), JOHN, D.D., was 
born in 1734, at a place called North Society, 
in Lebanon, Connecticut, now known as Colum¬ 
bia. His mother’s piety greatly affected him, 
and he was powerfully impressed by the preach¬ 
ing of Whitefield. He studied at Yale College, 
and he had a course of theology under the Rev. 
Joseph Bellamy. In 1757 he was licensed to 
preach, and in the next year he was settled at 
Berlin, Connecticut. He discharged all the duties 
of his charge until 1808, thus laboring for more 
than fifty years in one place. A colleague was 
appointed in 1810, but Dr. Smalley continued to 
preach until 1813; on the 26th day of September 
in that year he preached for the last time. His 
life was protracted till June, 1820, thus outliving 
every person who had been engaged in his settle¬ 
ment. He published two volumes of sermons. 
On the subject of “Natural and Moral Inability” 
he also published two discourses, two more on 
“Universal Salvation,” “An Election Sermon,” 
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and one on “The Perfection and Usefulness of the 
Divine Law.” 

SMALL TITHES, all personal and mixed 
tithes, also tithes of hops, flax, saffron, potatoes, 
and sometimes of wood. 

SMALRIDGE (smaul'rij), GEORGE, a 
learned English prelate, was born at Lichfield, in 
1663, and was educated at Westminster school 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he became a 
tutor, and the associate of Aldrich and Atterbury 
in the controversy against Obadiah Walker, the 
popish master of University College. In conjunc¬ 
tion with them he published, in 1687, “Animad¬ 
versions on the Eight Theses laid down, and Infer¬ 
ences deduced from them.” The object of Srnal- 
ridgeand his colleagues was to defend the suprem¬ 
acy of the king against papal usurpations. In 
1689 he entered into holy orders, and in 1692 he 
was appointed minister of Tothillfields chapel. 
In 1693 he was collated to a prebend in the cathe¬ 
dral of Lichfield. In 1708 he was chosen lecturer 
of St. Dunstan’s in the West, London, which he re¬ 
signed in 1711, when he was made one of the canons 
of Christ Church, and succeeded Atterbury in the 


deanery of Carlisle. In 1714 he was consecrated 
bishop of Bristol, and Queen Anne soon after ap¬ 
pointed him lord almoner, in which capacity he for 
some time served George I., but refusing to sign 
the declaration which the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the bishops in and about London had 
drawn up against the rebellion in 1715, he was 
removed from that place. He died in 1719. 

SMART, CHRISTOPHER, an English poet 
of some merit, but of very erratic character, born 
in 1722 at Shipbourne, in Kent, was educated at 
Cambridge and settled in London. The gayety of 
his disposition rendered him an acceptable com¬ 
panion to the wits and authors of the day, with 
many of whom, particularly Pope, Johnson, Gar¬ 
rick and Ilawkesworth, he became intimate. He 
wrote a poetical version of the Psalms, some orig¬ 
inal poems, odes, fables, etc. He also translated 
some of Pope’s writings into Latin verse and Hor¬ 
ace into English. Poverty, however, overtook 
him; and his distresses, aided by intemperance, 
made him mad. His “Song to David” was 
written in a mad-house, on the walls of his cell. 
He died, within the rules of the King’s Bench 
prison, in 1771. 

SMEDLEY (smed'le), EDWARD, was an 
eminent English clergyman. He was the son to 
the rector of Powderliam, who for forty years had 
been one of the masters of the celebrated West¬ 
minster school. The son entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and distinguished himself greatly, car¬ 
rying oft* four “ Seatonian ” prizes. He was chosen 
to a Fellowship in Sidney-Sussex College, became 
master of arts in 1812, and in 1829 he was made a 
prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral. He had held 
the office of editor of the “ Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana” for several years before his death, and 
he contributed much of the valuable matter in that 
very learned repository. His history of the Re¬ 
formed religion in France is an exceedingly valu¬ 
able work, and so also is his “ Sketches from Vene¬ 
tian History.” He died in 1836, when only forty- 
seven years of age. 

SMITH. See Handicraft, Iron. 

SMITH, AZARIAII, an American missionary 
to Turkey, born at Manlius, New York, February 
16, 1817, and graduated at Yale College in 1837. 
He was a fine classical scholar, and in order to 
improve his facilities for prosecuting missionary 
labors he studied medicine as well as theology, and 
received a medical degree. In 1842 he embarked 
for Western Asia, early in January, 1843, arrived 
at Smyrna, and during two months of that year 
resided at Brftsa. Then he returned to Constanti¬ 
nople, whence he proceeded to Trebizond, where 
he remained five months. He spent the remainder 
of the time in Brfisa, being engaged for the most 
part, during this year, in studying the Turkish 
language and practicing medicine. In 1844 he 
visited Smyrna, Rhodes, Cyprus and Beirtit, and 
made a tour in the interior, visiting Aleppo, Orfa, 
Diarbekr and Mosul. He resided at Mosul while 
Botta was disentombing one of the palaces of an¬ 
cient Nineveh, and was also a traveling companion 
of Lavard. During this year he made a trying 
and dangerous tour in the mountainous Nestorian 
districts of Koordistan, encountering therein much 
peril. He proceeded as far north as Julamerck, 
returning to Mosul, and thence to Alexandretta. 
In 1845 he made another journey of observation, 
which occupied him seventy-two days. Subse- 
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quently, when the Asiatic cholera raged there, he 
successfully administered to those afflicted with it. 
In 1848 he settled at Aintab, about seventy miles 
north of Aleppo. A short time subsequently he 
visited his native land, where he married, and em¬ 
barked again for Asia, taking his wife with him. 
On the 3d of June, 1851, he fell a victim to fever, 
at the age of thirty-four years. He was the author 
of papers on meteorology and Syrian antiquities, 
published in the “American Journal of Science,” 
which gave him a prominent position among 
scholars. 

SMITH, CALEB, was born in 1723, at Brook- 
haven, Long Island, and after a good preliminary 
education he entered Yale College, in 1739, and 
he took his degree with honor in 1743. Having 
taken his second degree in 1746, Mr. Burr of New¬ 
ark solicited his aid in a Latin academy, but he 
preferred a course in theology under the direction 
of the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, at the same time 
aiding young men in the study of the languages 
at Elizabethtown. In 1747 he was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of New York, and after 
some difficulty in determining where to settle, as 
several places were anxious to obtain his minis¬ 
trations, he settled at Newark Mountains (now 
Orange), in New Jersey. In 1750 he was made a 
trustee of the College of New Jersey, and after 
the death of President Edwards he was chosen 
president pro tempore. He was a very popular 
preacher, preparing for the pulpit with great care, 
and a valuable member in the different courts of 
the Church. He died on the 20th of October, 
1762. His only published work was a sermon on 
the death of President Burr. 

SMITH, COTTON MATHER, was born in 
1731, at Suffield, Connecticut. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1751. He entered on the duties of a 
teacher at Hatfield, Massachusetts; but his views 
of time and eternity became so serious that he 
resolved on dedicating himself to the gospel min- 
istry, and he entered on the study of theology. 
During the progress of his course he devoted 
much of his time to the education of the Indians 
.at Stockbridge. Being licensed to preach in 1753, 
he entered on his sphere of labor at Sharon, Con¬ 
necticut, in which place he was settled as pastor 
in 1755. This field was one of exceedingly great 
difficulty. Vice was rampant, great differences in 
theological views prevailed and feeling ran high; 
but he was equal to the duties of the place. He 
served as a chaplain under General Schuyler dur¬ 
ing the Revolutionary struggle, and his exposure 
in the field brought on a severe fever, from the 
effects of which he never thoroughly recovered. 
In 1804 he received the aid of a colleague, and in 
January, 1806, he preached his last sermon and 
administered the communion. The following No¬ 
vember he died, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age and the fifty-second of his ministry. Three 
sermons only of all his writings were published. 

SMITH, DANIEL, was born in 1769 at Phil¬ 
adelphia. He enjoyed few educational advantages 
in early life, but his zeal for learning led him by 
self-culture to gain a fair share of knowledge. In 
his youth he became pious, and he was admitted 
into the traveling connection of the Methodist 
Church in 1789. Next year he was appointed to 
Boston, and in 1791 he was admitted into full con¬ 
nection bv the Conference, and appointed to Lynn, 
Massachusetts. He was ordained an elder in 1792, 
and sent to Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
192 


remained two years. In 1794 he settled as a local 
preacher in New York, and in that capacity he 
remained until his death. After settling in New 
York he applied himself with great assiduity to 
the study of Hebrew, in which language he made 
great progress. He continued to preach until his 
death, in 1815. 

SMITH, DANIEL, was born in 1806, at Salis¬ 
bury, Connecticut. He became a devoted, earnest 
Christian in his youth, and from the age of nine¬ 
teen years he had abundant evidence of his con¬ 
version. He entered an academy under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Fisk, and with the approval of his 
father he went to fill a vacancy in the New Haven 
district, at the request of the presiding elder. In 
1831 he was admitted on. trial, and from that time 
until his death, on the 23d day of June, 1852, he 
was one of the most devoted ministers in his de¬ 
nomination. His labors were chiefly devoted to 
Sag Harbor, Bridgeport, Connecticut, Redding, 
Tarrytown, Stratford, Winsted, Connecticut, 
Kingston and New York City, and in all these 
places he was greatly beloved. He was a great 
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economist of time, an earnest, plain and practical 
preacher, much of his life-work being devoted to 
the young, whom he sought to bring to Christ. 

SMITH, ELI, D.D., was born in 1801, near 
New Haven, Connecticut. He entered Yale Col¬ 
lege and graduated in 1823. He proceeded to An¬ 
dover, where he finished his theological course in 
1826, and in the same year he sailed as a mission¬ 
ary to the East. He traveled extensively with 
Dr. Robinson and with Mr. Dwight, and the re¬ 
sults were published under the title of “Mission¬ 
ary Researches in Armenia, by Eli Smith and 
H. G. O. Dwight.” This work is replete with 
information and fraught with surpassing interest. 
Dr. Smith contributed much to the “Biblia Sacra.” 
and he also published “Sermons and Addresses.” 
At the time of his death lie was engaged on a trans¬ 
lation of the Bible into Arabic, but he did not live 
to finish it, although he saw the greater portion 
of it in print before he was removed. He died at 
Beirut, in Syria, January 11, 1857. He was one 
of the most eminent of the noble men who have 
raised the name of American missionaries to that 
lofty eminence to which they have attained in all 
Christian lands. 


SMITH, ELIZABETH, an accomplished fe¬ 
male, was born in 1776, at the family seat of Burn- 
hall, in the county of Durham, and died in 1806. 
She was noted for the range of her education, being 
a fair mistress of the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Per¬ 
sian, Greek, Latin, Spanish, German and French 
languages, besides creditably proficient in mathe¬ 
matics and drawing, and possessing some poetical 
talent. Her translation of the “Book of Job” 
Ills been commended by Magee and other capable 
critics. Her “Fragments,” “Translation of Job” 
and “Translation of the Life of Klopstock” have 
been published. 

SMITH, ETHAN, was born in 17G2, at Bel- 
chertown, Massachusetts. His father had been an 
officer under Sir William Johnson; in 1780 the 
young man entered the American Revolutionary 
army, and he was at West Point at the time of 
the treason of Arnold. He was but a short time 
in the service, for in 1781, becoming seriously 
impressed on religion, he had settled at South 
Iiadley. He aimed at establishing himself in 
business, but his mind being directed to the min¬ 
istry, the way was opened up for him to gain an 
education, and he entered Dartmouth College in 
1786, and in 1790 he received his degree. As he 
had read theology with great diligence for ten 
years previously, he was at once accepted and 
licensed to preach. He settled as pastor of the 
church at Haverhill, New Hampshire, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1790, where he labored for nine years; but 
being inadequately supported in that place, he 
removed to Ilopkinton, New Hampshire, where 
he remained eighteen years, when a similar cause 
again obliged him to retire. He preached in the 
Presbyterian church of Hebron, New York, in 
Poulteney, Vermont, and at Hanover, Massachu¬ 
setts; after which he became a city missionary in 
Boston, in which department of labor lie continued 
until his death, in 1849, in the eighty-seventh year 
of his age. He was a very prolific writer. Many oi 
his sermons were published, and among his larger 
works are “A Dissertation on the Prophecies,” “A 
Key to the Figurative Language of the Prophecies,” 
“A View of the Trinity, in answer to Noah Wor¬ 
cester’s Bible News,” “A View of the Hebrews;” 
the object being to show that the aborigines of 
America are descended from the ten tribes of Israel. 

SMITH, HENRY, a popular English divine, 
was born in 1550, at Withcock, in Leicestershire, 
and after studying at Oxford, entered the Church. 
He was then esteemed the miracle and wonder of 
his age for his prodigious memory and for his 
fluent, eloquent and practical way of preaching. 
His scruples, however, as to subscription and cere¬ 
monies were such that, being loath, as Fuller says, 

“ to make a rent either in his own conscience or in 
the Church,” he resolved not to undertake a pas¬ 
toral charge, but accepted the office of lecturer of 
the church of St. Clement Danes, Strand, London. 
He appears to have been one of the most popular 
preachers of his age. He died about 1600. 

SMITH, HEZEKIAH, D.D., was born in 
1737, on Long Island. Before he was nineteen 
years of ago he became a member of the Baptist 
church in New York under the care of the Rev. 
J. Gano. After an academical education he en¬ 
tered Princeton College, and took his degree in 
1762, passing master of arts in 1765. With a view 
to his constitutional vigor, he traveled extensively 
in the Southern provinces and formed many inter¬ 
esting friendships. He resided in Charleston for 
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some time, and he was ordained there. After 
preaching at stations on the Pedee River for some 
time, he returned to New England. After much 
mental anxiety he determined to settle at Haver¬ 
hill as the pastor of the Baptist church which his 
ministry had been effectual in gathering in that 
place; and here he remained for forty years. The 
church was organized in 1765, and in the following 
year he was recognized as the pastor of the church. 
He maintained an extensive correspondence with 
his Southern friends, and he effected much in 
protracted missionary tours; his great readiness 
and admirable address carried him successfully 
through scenes in which other men would have 
failed. Many of these scenes were of a most try¬ 
ing nature, and he never failed to sustain the cha¬ 
racter of a minister in every emergency. He 
steadfastly adopted the side of the colonists in the 
Revolutionary struggle; he acted as a chaplain in 
the army, and on the restoration of peace he re¬ 
turned to his charge at Haverhill again. Along 
with Dr. Manning, he labored with great zeal in 


the establishment of Brown University. He was 
elected one of the Fellows, and in 1797 he received 
his degree in divinity from that institution. He 
was seized with paralysis, and died on January 
22, 1805, in the sixtv-eighth year of his age and 
the forty-second of his ministry. 

SMITH, HUGH, D.D., was born in 1795, near 
Fort Hamilton, Long Island, and after an academ¬ 
ical education he entered old Columbia College in 
1809. So correct were his habits in college that 
he was playfully designated “ Parson Hugh.” He 
studied theology under Bishop Hobart, and in 
1816 he was ordained a deacon. For a short time 
he preached in Savannah; but he returned to New 
York and became assistant in Grace Church to 
Dr. Bowen, who afterward was made bishop of 
South Carolina. In 1819 he settled in Augusta 
as rector of the Episcopal church in that place; 
and here he effected a great work in forming a 
large and effective church and in aiding in the 
establishment and consolidation of the diocese. 
In 1831 he returned to the North on account of 
his family, and he became rector of Hartford, 
holding the charge only two years, as he was ap¬ 


pointed to the missionary church of the Holy 
Evangelist in New York. In 1836 he entered on 
the duties of his last parish, St. Peter’s, and in 
the same year he undertook the duties of the 
chair of pastoral theology and pulpit eloquence. 
In 1837 he retired from the professorship, owing 
to declining health, and sailed to Europe. He 
returned so much improved that he was able to 
labor effectively among his flock for nine years, 
when he was obliged again, in 1848, to sail to Eng¬ 
land ; but on his return, after a few months, it was 
apparent that his public work was ended. He 
died at the rectory of St. Peter’s Church, on March 
25, 1849, thus closing an effective ministry, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. He was an ardent 
and decided friend of evangelical views, and a 
decided opponent of any policy which seemed to 
open the door for the admission of any who were 
supposed to hold views which were in close alli¬ 
ance with the errors of Rome. He died in the 
full assurance of faith and hope, rejoicing in the 
precious truth that “the blood of Jesus Christ 


cleanseth us from all sin.” His message to his 
church was that he was “a sinner saved by grace;” 
and emphatically, when the communion was ad¬ 
ministered, he said, “Remember that I desire it 
not as a viaticum , a necessary provision for a sinner 
in the death-journey, but for refreshment. We do 
thus show forth the Lord’s death till he come.” 

SMITH, ISAAC, was born in 1758, in New 
Kent county, Virginia. His grandfather was a 
minister of the Church of England, who emi¬ 
grated to this country and settled in the Isle of 
Wight county. Isaac Smith entered the army, 
and was with Washington when crossing the 
Delaware, and he was engaged in the battles 
of Brandywine, Germantown, Princeton, Mon¬ 
mouth and Stony Point. He was discharged in 
1779, and he returned to Virginia, but he was at 
Yorktown with the militia at the time of the sur¬ 
render of Lord Cornwallis. In 1782 he became a 
teacher, and at this time his mind received im¬ 
pressions which never left him from his intercourse 
with brethren of the Methodist Church. In 1783 
he devoted himself to God, and by the advice of 
Bishop Asbury he looked forward to the traveling 


connection. He was admitted, and in 1785 was 
sent to the Tar River Circuit. Next year he was 
admitted into full connection and sent to Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina. In 1793 he was made a pre¬ 
siding elder, and had the oversight of several cir¬ 
cuits assigned to him, and three years afterward he 
retired to Camden, South Carolina, and into mer¬ 
cantile pursuits for the sake of his family. Here 
lie remained for twenty-four years, acting at the 
same time as a local preacher. In 1820 he was re¬ 
admitted to the Conference, from which he had 
retired twenty-four years before, and appointed to 
Columbia, and next year he was presiding elder in 
the Athens District, Georgia. Thus he continued 
to labor, visiting Mississippi, and devoting his en¬ 
ergies to the Creek nation also. He suffered from 
a cancerous affection for a considerable time, and 
ultimately it was the cause of his death, which took 
place in Monroe county on the 20th day of July, 
1834. He had not enjoyed a great amount of in¬ 
tellectual training, but he had much good sense, 
earnest piety, and great determination to live for 
God and to bring sinners to the Saviour, and his 
ministry was exceedingly successful. 

SMITH, JEREMIAH, a Congregational min¬ 
ister of London, was born about 1653. Before his 
settlement in the metropolis he was pastor of a con¬ 
gregation at Andover, in Hampshire, from whence 
he removed to the Silver Street church, London. 
He entered into the famous Salter’s Hall contro¬ 
versy, and sided with the subscribing ministers. 
In the continuation of Henry’s Exposition he took 
an important part—the Epistles to Titus and Phil¬ 
emon. He died in 1723. 

SMITH, JOHN, D.D., an eminent antiquarian 
and Celtic scholar, was born at Glenorchy, in Ar- 
gyleshire, in the year 1747, studied at the univer¬ 
sity of St. Andrew’s, and in 1774 was appointed to 
the parish of Kilbrandon, Lorn, where he preached 
for seven years. About this time he translated 
into Gaelic “Alleine’s Alarm” and the “Cate¬ 
chisms of Dr. Watts.” In 1781 he became minis¬ 
ter of Campbellton. About 1783 he was associated 
with Dr. Stewart, minister of Luss, in translating 
the Scriptures into Gaelic. He also wrote a “Con¬ 
cise Commentary on the Whole of the Bible,” the 
“Life of St. Columba, the Apostle of the High¬ 
lands,” from the Latin, and a “New and Improved 
Edition of the Psalms in Gaelic.” Besides his 
unwearied labors for the spiritual improvement of 
the people committed to his care, he was eager to 
introduce among them an improved system of 
husbandry. With this view he wrote many essays 
on the subject, and frequently obtained prizes from 
the Highland Society. He died in 1807. 

SMITH, JOHN, was born in 1752, in Byfield 
parish, Massachusetts. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1773, and in the following year he be¬ 
came a tutor in the college. In 1778 he was called 
on to decide between a pastoral charge at West 
Hartford, Connecticut, and the chair of languages 
in the college, and he chose the latter, occupying 
the chair until the close of his life. He acted as 
tutor also until 1787, and for thirty years he served 
as librarian. For two years he delivered lectures 
on systematic theology, and from 1788 until his 
death he acted as a trustee of the college. In ad¬ 
dition to all these duties he preached for many 
years in the village of Hanover. He died in 
1809, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. He was 
a ripe scholar, especially in languages. He pre¬ 
pared grammars in Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
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Chaldee, and he edited Cicero de Oratore. He 
was one of the most industrious and effective 
of the great band of professors who have done 
so much to raise the fame of our New England 
colleges. 

SMITH, JOHN, was born in 1766, at Bel- 
chertown, Massachusetts. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1790, and took his degree in 1794. 
After a course of theology under the Rev. Dr. 
Emmons, he was licensed to preach, in 1796, by 
the Mendon Association. In 1797 he was or¬ 
dained, and settled as colleague to the Rev. 
Abner Bayley, at Salem, New Hampshire. He 
labored here for twenty years, and in 1817 he was 
installed as pastor at Wenham, Massachusetts, 
but in two years he retired to take the chair of 
theology in the seminary at Bangor, Maine, a 
position which he held to the close of his life. 
He died in April, 1831. His published works 
are “A Treatise on Infant Baptism” and “Ser¬ 
mons,” all of which were delivered on memorable 
occasions. 

SMITH, JOHN BLAIR, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Robert and brother of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Stan¬ 
hope Smith, was born in 1756, at Pequea, in Lan¬ 
caster county, Pennsylvania. Very early in life 
lie displayed a great thirst for knowledge, and 
about the age of fourteen years he was hopefully 
converted. At sixteen he was admitted to the 
college of New Jersey, and in 1773 he took his 
degree under the care of Dr. Witherspoon. There 
were twenty-nine in his class, of whom fourteen 
became ministers and three rose to be governors 
of States. He joined his elder brother, Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, who was placed at the head of a 
rising institution in Prince Edward county, Vir¬ 
ginia, and by the Hanover Presbytery he was 
licensed to preach in 1778, and next year he was 
ordained by the same presbytery. At the same 
meeting his brother resigned the presidency of 
Hampden-Sidney College to accept the chair of 
moral philosophy at Princeton, and the younger 
brother was appointed in his place, and in 1780 he 
became successor to his brother also in the churches 
of Cumberland and Briery, in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia. His power as a preacher was 
not recognized at first, but on the occasion of per¬ 
sons coming into the bounds of his charge and 
leading several of his flock to another denomi¬ 
nation, he awoke to the full display of his great 
power. His extensive tours of preaching led him 
to neglect the college, and accordingly he resigned 
his presidency, and ere long his own flock began 
to feel that they suffered from his repeated ab¬ 
sences. The result was his removal to the Pres¬ 
byterian church in Pine street, Philadelphia, 
where he labored until 1795, when he went to 
Union College, Schenectady, as president. He re¬ 
mained only three years in that position, and in 
May, 1799, he was installed again in his former 
charge in Philadelphia. He was greeted with 
great applause, and his work was greatly blessed 
in his ministry. His labors were not long con¬ 
tinued, as yellow fever broke out in the city, and 
on the 22d day of August, 1799, he died of that 
fatal malady. He was one of the first victims of 
the disease which proved so destructive in its 
progress. His only published work was a sermon, 
entitled “The Enlargement of Christ’s Kingdom 
the Object of a Christian’s Prayers and Exertions.” 
He had delivered it at Albany, in 1797, before the 
Northern Missionary Society in the State of New 
York. 


SMITH, JOHN COTTON, LL.D., a renowned 
Christian scholar, was born in Sharon, Connecti¬ 
cut, February 12, 1765. His father was the Rev. 
Cotton Mather Smith, and his father’s grand¬ 
mother was a daughter of Cotton Mather. Among 
the ancestors of the subject of this memoir there 
werfe no less than seven of the distinguished New 
England clergy. At the age of fifteen he entered 
Yale College, whence he graduated in 1784. On 
leaving college he studied law in his native vil¬ 
lage, and in 1786 was admitted to practice at the 
bar in Litchfield county, Connecticut. In 1793 
he was first chosen to represent his native town in 
the General Assembly of Connecticut; and from 
this time his talents and integrity made him so 
popular that he was compelled to serve continu¬ 
ously in public offices, among the positions weli 
filled by him being representative in Congress, 
the Supreme Bench and governor of his State. 
He retired from public life early in 1817, and 
from that time until his death, a period of almost 
thirty years, he resided upon his estate in his 
native town, wholly secluded from all participa- 
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tion in political affairs, and devoted to the studies 
and employments befitting a scholar, a gentleman 
and a Christian. He received literary as well as 
political honors. Besides his college doctorate he 
was elected a member of the Northern Society of 
Antiquaries in Copenhagen, as also of the Connec¬ 
ticut Historical Society and of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. At successive periods he was 
president of the Litchfield County Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Society, Litchfield County Temperance 
Society, Connecticut State Bible Society, Ameri¬ 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
and lastly of the American Bible Society. But 
few men have received so many tokens of confi¬ 
dence and honor, and but few have done so much 
to deserve them. His honors still live in the 
affections of those who know him. He died De¬ 
cember 7, 1845, when nearly eighty-one years of 
age. 

SMITH, JOHN MOTT, was born in 1795, at 
Brooklyn, Long Island. After a careful training 
he entered Columbia College, and in 1816 he took 
his degree. His education and fine parts led his 
friends to seek a position for him in which his in¬ 


tellectual qualifications might be utilized, and ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1820, he was made principal of the 
Wesleyan Seminary in the city of New York. 
When this institution was removed to White 
Plains in 1826, he continued in charge of it, add¬ 
ing to the duties of the principalship a regular 
system of preaching every Lord’s day. He was 
removed in 1832 to the professorship of languages 
in the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Con¬ 
necticut, and he entered on his duties with an 
earnest determination to carry forward the estab¬ 
lishment to a degree of eminence which would 
make it a blessing to the Church ; but he had 
scarcely entered on his work ere he was removed 
by death. He died of pneumonia on the 27th 
day of December, 1832, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age, deservedly regretted by all who knew 
him. 

SMITH, JOHN PYE, D.D., LL.D., an emi¬ 
nent Nonconformist divine, was bom at Sheffield, 
May 25, 1774. He was educated at Rotherham 
College, and became first classical, and afterward 
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theological, tutor in Homerton College, the oldest 
of the institutions for training ministers among 
the Independents. This post he filled with the 
highest efficiency for fifty years. At a later date 
he conjoined with this the office of pastor of the 
congregation meeting in the Old Gravel Pits 
meeting-house, and continued to discharge his 
pastoral duties in that congregation for about 
forty-seven years. The mind of Dr. Smith was 
singularly energetic. He was critically acquainted 
both with ancient and modern languages, and 
studied both the exact and the experimental sci¬ 
ences. When geology offered its somewhat start¬ 
ling revelations, he embraced it as a part of the 
communications of the Author of nature and of 
truth, and by his patient investigations he en¬ 
deavored to show the tangible records of creation 
to be in harmony with the word of God. Dr. 
Smith engaged in public controversy on the 
question of the union of Church and State, and 
with several Unitarians on the divinity of Christ. 
The most elaborate of his publications is “The 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” a work of 
profound learning and candid criticism, which has 
been admitted, though the work of a dissenter, 
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as an authority in the English universities. He 
died at Guildford in 1851. 

SMITH, JOSEPH, D.D., was born in 1736, 
at Nottingham, Pennsylvania. He had not formed 
a resolution of entering the ministry at an early 
age, for he was twenty-eight years old when he 
graduated at Princeton, in 1764. He was licensed 
to preach in 1767 by the Presbytery of New¬ 
castle, and in the following year he accepted a 
call from the church of Lower Brandywine, and 


own request, because of the distracted state of the 
country. For some time he preached in the Bar¬ 
rens of York and in Western Pennsylvania, and 
in 1780 he accepted a call to the Buffalo and 
Cross Creek congregations. He always displayed 
an earnest desire to aid young men in their 
preparation for the ministry, and in 1785 he 
began a movement from which important results 
followed. The Rev. Thaddeus Dod had estab¬ 
lished a school at Washington in 1782, and in 
1785 Mr. Smith began at Upper Buffalo to in- 


SMITH, JOSEPH, founder of Mormonism, 
was born in Windsor county, Vermont, in 1805. 
He was the son of a farmer and worked on the 
farm, receiving but a scanty education. Accord¬ 
ing to his own story, the angel of the Lord de¬ 
livered into his hands a record engraved in 
Egyptian characters on plates of gold, the work 
of Mormon, a Jewish prophet, and containing, as 
interpreted by Smith, a history of ancient Amer¬ 
ica from the first planting of the colony after the 
confusion of languages, down to the fifth century 



Destruction of tiie Army of Sennacherib.— See Simoon, an«l Sennacherib, and Sandstorm. 


was ordained and installed as the pastor. In 
1772 he declined a call from Rocky ("reek and 
Long Cane churches in South Carolina, hut 
about this time he began to preach in Wilming¬ 
ton, Delaware, and as the Rev. William McKen- 
nan was already settled in that place, a great 
amount of disquiet and ill-feeling was created by 
his course. In 1773, the presbytery having re¬ 
cognized a second church in Wilmington, a call 
to that church was presented to him, and when 
the congregation of Lower Brandywine and the 
second church were united in one charge, he ac¬ 
cepted the call and became pastor of both churches. 
In 1778 the pastoral relation was dissolved at his 


struct young men with a special view to the 
ministry. The idea was suggested to make the 
school itinerant, the brethren Messrs. McMillan, 
Dod and Smith alternating, and thus dividing 
the labor among them. In time the academy 
was fixed at Chartiers, near Canonsburg, and 
this school advanced in importance, and in the 
end developed as Jefferson College. Dr. Smith 
continued to labor with unabated zeal until his 
death. lie preached on the first Sabbath of 
April, 1792, for the last time, as he was taken ill 
in the pulpit, and death removed him to his rest 
on the nineteenth day of the same month. He 
was an earnest, laborious and most unselfish man. 


of the Christian era. Smith revealed to the mem¬ 
bers of his household the discovery of these plates, 
and obtaining gradually a great number of fol¬ 
lowers, in 1830 published “ The Book of Mormon,” 
and in the same year founded the first Mormon 
church, in the town of Manchester, Ontario county. 
His disciples now increased rapidly, and styled 
themselves “The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints.” They had establishments in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York. 
In 1839 Smith founded the city of Nauvoo, on the 
Mississippi, and got a charter of incorporation for 
it. It prospered greatly, attracted settlers from 
various parts of the world, had a fine temple, a 
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university and a regularly organized militia. By 
successive “revelations” Smith constituted the 
Church, with himself as prophet and legislator. 
But dissensions existed between the faithful and 
the unbelievers in the new city; rival newspapers 
carried on the war, till the mob took it out of 
their hands, and the governor of the State in 
turn out of theirs. In June, 1844, Smith was 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of treason, 
and on the twenty-seventh of that month he was 
murdered by the mob, who burst into the prison. 
Brigham Young was chosen his successor, and the 
Mormons had soon after to seek a new settlement. 
This they found in Utah, which was recognized as 
one of the United States Territories in 1850. 

SMITH, JOSIAIL, was born in 1704, in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He was sent to 
Harvard, where he took his degree in 1725. 
lie was the first person born in South Carolina 
who ever became a graduate of a college. In 
1726 he was ordained at Boston, and he began 
to labor in different parts of his native State. 
When Mr. Whitefield, in 1740, was excluded 
from the Episcopal churches in Charleston, Mr. 
Smith opened his pulpit for him. He was stricken 
with palsy in 1749, and during the remainder of 
his life he suffered from this disease so much that 
his speech was much affected. Ilis time was de¬ 
voted to writing, and his friends permitted him 
to attempt a sermon monthly, though his articu¬ 
lation was so imperfect that he was almost unin¬ 
telligible. In 1781 he was ordered away from 
Charleston, and, accompanied by the family of 
his son, Josiah Smith, he landed in Philadel¬ 
phia, only to die in the month of October of 
that year. Ilis remains were interred within the 
walls of the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, be¬ 
tween those of his two intimate friends, Gilbert 
Tennent and Dr. Finley, late president of the Col¬ 
lege of New Jersey. His sermons were published 
at intervals from the year 1726 until 1765, and 
they were very numerous, displaying an evangel¬ 
ical spirit, much tenderness and marked zeal for 
the salvation of souls and the glory of God. 

Sl^IITH, MILES, a divine of the Church of 
England, was born in 1568. He was well skilled 
in Oriental languages, was one of the principal 
translators of the English version of the Bible 
now in use, and writer of the translators’ preface. 
After performing this goodly work he was made 
bishop of Gloucester. He died in 1624. 

SMITH, RICHARD, born in 1500, a Roman 
Catholic (or rather a vacillating) clergyman, was 
regius professor of divinity in Oxford. He lived 
under three sovereigns, and as often changed his 
faith. He preached the execution sermon of Lati¬ 
mer and Ridley. He died in 1563. 

SMITH, ROBERT, D.D., a Presbyterian cler¬ 
gyman of Pennsylvania, born in Ireland in 1723, 
when about seven years of age was brought to 
America. In 1751 he was settled at Pequea, where 
he continued to officiate with repute and success 
until his death, which occurred about the year 
1785. In the “ American Preacher” three of his 
sermons are published, entitled “The Nature of 
Saving Faith,” “The Excellency of Saving Faith” 
and “ Practical Uses from the Nature and Excel¬ 
lency of Saving Faith.” 


lina, a native of Norfolk, England, born in 1732, 
was educated at Gonville and Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated there at the age of twenty- 
one years. Being elected to a fellowship two years 
subsequently, he remained at Cambridge, was ad¬ 
mitted by the bishop of Ely to the holy order of 
deacons, March 7, 1756, and to that of priests on 
the 21st of the following December. He was 
soon afterward induced to come to the United 
States, settled in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
for a time supplied St. Philip’s Church, Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina, and was elected rector in 1759. 
During many years he was one of the most labori¬ 
ous of the clergy of South Carolina; and his ardu¬ 
ous duties so impaired his health that in the year 
1768 he was induced to take a voyage to England. 
Two years afterward he returned to Charles¬ 
ton with improved health, and resumed his pas¬ 
toral duties. At the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war he was a loyal subject of 
Great Britain, but soon became so zealous in 
our country’s cause that he encouraged his 
people by his own example to defend their 
liberties and homes, going to the lines as a 
common soldier. In 1780 he was banished 
from the colony of South Carolina by the Brit¬ 
ish. He resided in the Middle States until 
the peace, having the temporary charge of St. 
Paul’s parish, Queen Anne’s county, Mary¬ 
land. In May, 1783, he returned to Charles¬ 
ton, and the church’s funds being now in a de¬ 
pressed state, his own resources also being in¬ 
considerable, he added to his pastoral duties 
the charge of an academy. Ilis labors in this 
institution were eminently successful. It was 
afterward incorporated as a college, in which he 
held the office of principal until the year 1798. 

But he was most eminently useful as a minister 
of Christ. His judicious zeal and wholesome 
counsels led to the organization of the diocese 
of South Carolina, and to its agency in the or¬ 
ganization of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Although necessarily 
absent from the General Convention in 1785, 
he took an active part in the conventions of 
1786 and 1789, was elected bishop of the dio¬ 
cese of South Carolina in 1795, was consecrated r — 
at Philadelphia, September 13, in the same 
year, and discharged his episcopal duties with 
unremitting zeal until his death, which oc¬ 
curred October 28, 1801. 

SMITH, SAMUEL, one of the most popu¬ 
lar writers of pious tracts in the seventeenth 
century, was born at Dudley, in Worcestershire, 
in 1588, and studied at St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

He left the university without taking a degree, 
and obtained the living of Prittlewell, in Essex, 
and afterward the perpetual curacy of Cressedge and 
Cound, in Shropshire. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion he went to London, sided with the Pres¬ 
byterians, and became a frequent and popular 
preacher. On his return to the country he was 
appointed assistant to the commissioners for the 
ejection of those they were pleased to term scan¬ 
dalous and ignorant ministers and schoolmasters. 
At the Restoration he was ejected from Cressedge. 
His chief works are “ David’s Blessed Man,” 
“The Great Assize,” “ A Sheep in Christ’s Fold.” 
The date of his death is not known. 

SMITH, SAMUEL STANHOPE, D.D., 
LL.D., a distinguished clergyman of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, son of the Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, 
was born March 16, 1750, at Pequea, in Pennsyl¬ 


vania. He received his preparatory education at 
his father’s academy, in his sixteenth year entered 
Princeton College, took the degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1769, became an assistant in his father’s 
school, and soon after tutor at Princeton. Here 
he remained two years, pursuing at the same time 
the study of theology. On being licensed to 
preach, he commenced the labors of a missionary 
in the western counties of Virginia, and was 
elected to preside over the newly-established col¬ 
lege of Ilampden-Sidney. In 1779 he was recalled 
to Princeton to fill the office of professor of moral 
philosophy. The ravages of the war had driven 
the president from the State, had greatly dispersed 
the students, reduced the building to a state of 
dilapidation, and much embarrassed the funds of 
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Ancient Egyptian Seated Figure.— Sec Sculpture. 

the institution. Mr. Smith exerted himself stren¬ 
uously to revive it, and for this purpose made con¬ 
siderable pecuniary sacrifices. In 1783 he accepted 
the additional office of professor of theology, and 
in 1786 that of vice-president of the college. In 
the latter year he was a member of a committee to 
draw up a system of government for the Presby¬ 
terian Church of the United States, and in 1795 
he became president of the college in place of Dr. 
Witherspoon, who had died the preceding year. 
In 1812 repeated strokes of the palsy compelled 
him to resign his connection with the college. He 
died in August, 1819, in the seventieth year of his 
age, having been very infirm for several years. 
Dr. Smith was renowned for his acquaintance with 
ancient and modern literature, for an elegant and 
perspicuous style and for his eloquence as a 
preacher. Ilis principal works are, “An Essay 
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on the Variety of Complexion in the Human Spe¬ 
cies,” “ Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion” and “On Moral Philosophy,” and “A 
System of Natural and Revealed Religion.” Several 
volumes of his sermons have also been published. 

SMITH, SYDNEY, A.M., an English divine, 
celebrated as a critic and political writer, was born 


who could at once delight and instruct the crowded 
assemblages of wealth and fashion that resorted to 
the West End chapels. He was for some time the 
preacher at the Foundling Hospital, and lecturer 
on belles-lettres and on philosophy at the Royal 
Institution, till presented with the rectory of Fos- 
ton-le-Clay, in Yorkshire, in 1806, which he ex¬ 
changed for that of Combe Florey, in Somerset, in 
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The Flocks and Herds of the Simeonites in the Valley of Geder. See Simeon, 1 


at Woodford, in Essex, in 1769. He was educated 
at Winchester College, and in 1780 elected to 
New College, Oxford, and took holy orders. He 
commenced his ministry as curate of Netheravon, 
Wilts, but relinquished it soon after. After trav¬ 
eling on the Continent, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he remained five years, during which time 
he was minister of the Episcopal church there. 
In 1804 he settled in London, where he became in 
every sense of the word “ a popular preacher, 


1830. He was afterward appointed to a stall in 
Bristol Cathedral, and was one of the canons resi¬ 
dentiary of St. Paul’s. He died in 1845. His 
works include the “ Letters on the Subject of the 
Catholics, by Peter Plymley,” which had extraor¬ 
dinary popularity at the time of their appearance. 

SMITH, THOMAS, D.D., an eminent scholar 
and non-juring divine of the English Church, born 
in London in 1638 and educated at Queen’s Col¬ 


lege, Oxford, in 1663 was appointed principal of 
Magdalen College school, and three years subse¬ 
quently elected Fellow of that college. His learn¬ 
ing and abilities were so universally acknowledged 
that he was selected to travel to the East and to 
visit Mount Athos for the purpose of making a col¬ 
lection of valuable manuscripts; but he declined 
the offer. He was disappointed in his hopes of 
preferment, and in 1688 

- was deprived of his Fel- 

^ lowship by Giffard, the 

Catholic president of 
Magdalen; and though 
restored to it, he was 
finally removed for re- 
fusing the oaths of alle- 
l 'giance to William and 
\ Mary. He died in Lon- 
don, May 16,1710. He 
published “ Remarks on 
the Manners, Religion, 
etc. ^ 1C Turks,” orig- 
inallv written in Latin, 
f ol]r inters; “De 
) Hneae Ilodierno Statu 
Epistola;” a Latin “ Life 
Camden;” “ Lives of 
certain most Eruditeand 
Illustrious Men,” in- 
AaSm5ualll clll dbig Usher, Cosins, 

^ Greaves, Patrick, 
Young, Dee, Bainbridge 
and others; “ Sermons;” 

J a “Criticism of the 

Chaldaic Paraphrasts,” 
^vi and a learned work on 

tin 1 Druids, besides eon- 
tributions to “ The Phil- 
C d WO( osophicalTransactions.” 

Mr % SMITH » THOMAS, 

1 ^ Wy ffjfin was born in 1702, at 

^888/ im SIX'. Boston. lie took his 

degree in Harvard in 
j 1720, with much honor, 

an d a f ter a course i n 

theology he was licensed 
to preach in 1722. After 
preaching in several 
places, he went to Port¬ 
land, then called Fal¬ 
mouth, and, uninviting 
as the place then was, 
he settled as pastor in 
1727 over the people 
who were constituted a 
church in that place. 
During the discussions 
which prevailed in New 
England respecting Mr. 
Whitefield, he favored 
the ministrations of that 
eminent servant of God, 
and he received him into 
his pulpit. In 1764 he 
received the aid of a colleague, but for twenty years 
afterward he continued to preach. He died May 
23,1795, having reached the ninety-fourth year of 
his age and the sixty-ninth of his ministry. He 
was a remarkable instance of the value of the long 
pastorates which were then characteristic of the 
New England churches; and there can be no 
doubt that less good is accomplished by a system 
which turns ministers into'mere birds of passage, 
instead of permitting them to be identified with 
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the homes and the families in which they com¬ 
mence their pastoral labors. 

SMITH, or SMYTH, WILLIAM, founder 
of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, was born in Lan¬ 
cashire about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In. 1486 he was made dean of St. Stephen’s, West¬ 
minster, and was honored with a seat in the Privy 
Council. In 1492 he was presented with the rec¬ 
tory of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he was consecrated bishop of Lich¬ 
field and Coventry. The first instance of his 
becoming a public benefactor was in rebuilding 
and re-endowing the hospital of St. John in Lich¬ 
field, which had been suffered to go to ruin by the 
negligence of the friars who occupied it. In the 
third year of his episcopate, he rebuilt this hos¬ 
pital and gave a new body of statutes for the use 
of the society. In 1495 he was translated to the 
see of Lincoln. In 1500 he was elected chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. In 1509 he con¬ 
certed the plan of Brazen-nose College, and lived 
to see it completed. He died at Buckden,in 1513, 
and was interred in Lincoln Cathedral. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, D.D., a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in 1727 at 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. He took his degree in the 
University of Aberdeen in 1747, and after visiting 
London on the subject of the endowment of the 
parochial schools, be emigrated to this country 
and settled as a tutor in Long Island. He next 
came to Philadelphia to a position in the institu¬ 
tion which afterward became the University of 
Pennsylvania. Before entering on his work in 
Philadelphia he went to England for ordination, 
and in May, 1754, he took charge of the institu¬ 
tion to which he had been appointed. In 1759 he 
returned to England, and on the recommendation 
of the bishops of St. Asaph, Oxford, Salisbury 
and Durham and the archbishop of Canterbury 
the University of Oxford gave him the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity. It is worthy of note 
that the same honor was conferred on him by his 
alma mater in Aberdeen, and by the University of 
Dublin a few years subsequently. He took an 
active part in forming missioq stations and in sup¬ 
porting weak churches in ajid around Philadelphia. 
He held a somewhat undecided attitude on the 
subject of the Revolutionary movement. When 
the charter of the college was revoked by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1779, Dr. Smith 
became rector of Chester parish, Kent county, Ma¬ 
ryland; and here he established a seminary, which 
in 1782 was chartered as a college, and Dr. Smith 
became its president. At this time a convention 
of the clergy of Maryland was held to organize 
the Episcopal churches, and the name of the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church” was now assumed, 
instead of the Church of England, as the denom¬ 
ination had hitherto been called. In 1789, when 
the charter of the University of Pennsylvania was 
restored, Dr. Smith accepted an invitation to 
return. He engaged extensively in public mat¬ 
ters tending to the welfare of the city, and he also 
gave much attention to the wild lands of the State, 
lie died at Philadelphia on the 14th day of May, 
1803. He published an immense number of ser¬ 
mons which had been delivered on public occa¬ 
sions. He was a learned man, an eminent teacher, 
a popular and attractive preacher and an import¬ 
ant and valuable member of society, and his mem¬ 
ory is cherished in connection with the great 
university with the early history of which he had 
so much to do. 


SMITH, WILLIAM, D.D., a clergyman of 
the American Episcopal Church, by birth a Scotch¬ 
man, was born about the year 1752, and received 
his education at one of the universities of Scot¬ 
land, whence he emigrated to America, as an or¬ 
dained minister, in 1785. He officiated in Mary¬ 
land, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York, 
principally on account of an unhappy mental 
temperament, not remaining long in the same 
parish. lie had the reputation of being an ex¬ 
cellent scholar. In 1800 he opened a grammar- 
school in the city of New York; in 1802 he 
became principal of the Episcopal Academy of 
Connecticut, which office he held four years. 
Subsequently he resided mostly in New York, 
and spent his time in writing for the press. 
Among his publications were a series of “Essays 
on the Christian Ministry,” a “ Book of Chants,” 
and a large work on “Christian Psalmody.” 
“The Office of Institution of Ministers” into 


dred years, and the city remained deserted and in 
ruins, until Antigonus, one of Alexander’s gen¬ 
erals, charmed with the situation, founded, about 
twenty stadia from the site of the old, a new 
Smyrna, on the southern shore of the gulf. Lvsim- 
aelms completed what Antigonus had begun, and 
the new city became one of the most beautiful 
in Lower Asia. Another account makes Alexan¬ 
der the founder, but Alexander, in his expedition 
against Darius, never came to this spot, passing 
on rapidly from Sardis to Ephesus. Smyrna was 
one of the many places that laid claim to being 
the birthplace of Homer, and it enjoyed, perhaps, 
the best title of all to this distinguished honor. 
Under the Roman sway Smyrna continued a flou¬ 
rishing city, though not, as some have supposed, 
the capital of the province of Asia. Its schools 
of eloquence and philosophy were in considerable 
repute. 

The Christian Church flourished here through 
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parishes or churches, as set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer, was written by Dr. Smith. His 
colloquial powers were extraordinary, rendering 
him an agreeable companion; and he frequently 
preached extemporaneously, being always interest¬ 
ing, and sometimes eloquent. He died in New 
York, April 6, 1821, in his sixty-ninth year. 


on me coast oi lonia, and at the head of a bav t 
which it gave its name. It was said to have dc 
rived its name from an Amazon who, having cor 
quered Ephesus, had transmitted her appellatio] 
to that city. The Ephesians afterward foundei 
the town, which rapidly developed into a fine city 
retaining the name. Strabo, who dwells at lengtl 
on this point, cites several poets to prove that th 
name of Smyrna was once applied specifically to ; 
spot near Ephesus, and afterward generally to tin 
whole of its precincts. It was subsequently takei 
and destroyed by Alyattes, king of Lydia, and tin 
inhabitants were scattered among the adjacent vil 
r lived thus for the space of four hun 


the zeal and care of Polycarp, its first bishop, who 
is said to have suffered martyrdom in the stadium 
of the city, about one hundred and sixty-six years 
after the birth of our Saviour. One of the apoca¬ 
lyptic epistles was addressed to the Church of 
Smyrna, Rev. i. 11; ii. 8-11, forewarning its mem¬ 
bers of persecution, and some of the expressions 
are thought to refer to rites practiced by the pagan 
inhabitants of the city. There is also an epistle 
from Ignatius to the Smyrneans, and another ad¬ 
dressed to Polycarp. 

Smyrna experienced great vicissitudes under the 
Greek emperors. Having been occupied by Tza- 
chas, a Turkish chief, toward the close of the 
eleventh century, it was nearly destroyed by a 
Greek fleet. It was, however, restored by the em¬ 
peror Comnenus, but suffered again severely from 
a siege which it sustained against the forces of 
Tamerlane. Not long after this (A. D. 1083) it 
fell into the hands of the Turks. The Greeks 
shortly after obtained possession of it anew, only 
again to lose it; and under Mohammed I. the 
city became finally attached to the Turkish em- 
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pire. It is now officially called Isviir , but by the 
Western nations Smyriui, and is the great mart of 
the Levant trade. Its population is estimated to 
exceed one hundred and twenty thousand. 

SMYTH (smith), THOMAS, D.D., was born 
at Belfast, in Ireland. His education was com¬ 
menced in the Royal College at that place, whence 
he went to the Highbury College, at London. 
Having removed to this country, he completed 
his education at Princeton, after which he was 


of only the principal works which he published 
can be given here, as he was the author of a great 
number of essays and minor articles which from 
time to time appeared in reviews and journals. lie 
published “ Lectures on the Prelatical Doctrine of 
the Apostolic Succession ;” an “Ecclesiastical Cat¬ 
echism of the Presbyterian Church“ Presbytery 
and not Prelacy the Scriptural and Primitive Pol¬ 
ity “ The Claims of the Free Church of Scotland 
on American Christians“ Ecclesiastical Repub¬ 
licanism “The History of the Westminster 


SMYTH, WILLIAM, professor of modern 
history in the University of Cambridge, was born 
in 1764. He took his degree of master of arts in 
1790, and in 1807 he was appointed to the chair 
of modern history, which he held for forty-two 
years. Most of his life was passed at Cambridge, 
in a constant train of quiet duties and innocent 
pleasures. Endowed with a fine taste and correct 
judgment, he delighted in nursing the flame of 
infant genius. He was among the first to appre¬ 
ciate the merits of Ilenry Kirk White, whom he 
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settled, in 1832, as the pastor of the Second Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Charleston, South Carolina, 
lie has been one of the most prolific writers of 
the day on theological subjects, and having col¬ 
lected a library of more than twelve thousand 
volumes of a valuable character, he had abundant 
facilities for reference; and thus he was aided in 
the preparation of his numerous works. He con¬ 
tinued during life to minister to the one charge; 
and when stricken with paralysis he displayed an 
energy of character which astonished all who 
knew him, as he began with letters and syllables 
and words, and persevered until he recovered the 
use of speech and was able to preach again. A list 


Assembly;” “Calvin and his Enemies;” “The 
Name, Nature and Functions of the Ruling El¬ 
der;” “The Prelatical Rite of Confirmation Ex¬ 
amined;” “Union to Christ and His Church;” 
“Solace for Bereaved Parents;” “The Unity of 
the Human Race;” a small volume on “Young 
Men’s Christian Associations;” “Church Manual;” 
“Presbyterian Tracts;” “The Well in the Val¬ 
ley;” “ Why do I live?” “How is the World to 
be converted?” “Faith the Principle of Missions 
and Obedience the Life of Missions.” Besides 
these he wrote a great number of smaller works 
which showed his amazing power of composition 
and his indomitable energy. He died in 1873. 


treated during his life with characteristic kindness, 
and after his death gave a durable expression of 
his friendship in the beautiful lines inscribed on 
the youthful poet’s monument in All Saints’ 
Church, Cambridge. Mr. Smyth was himself a 
poet. In 1806 he published “ English Lyrics,” 
which was favorably received; but his chief titles 
to fame are his “Lectures on Modern History” and 
“On the French Revolution,” and his “ Evidences 
of Christianity.” Died at Norwich, June 2G, 1849. 

SNAIL. The “snail,” so termed in our ver¬ 
sion of Lev. xi. 30, was probably a species, not 
exactly identified, of lizard. See Lizard. The 
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original word in Ps. lviii. 8 signifies a snail, espe¬ 
cially without the shell. It is derived from a verb 
meaning “to moisten;” and the name is given be¬ 
cause of the snail’s slime and moisture. The 
wicked shall pass away as a snail, which leaves a 
slimy trail—that is, seems to melt as it goes. 

SNETHAN (sne'than), NICHOLAS, was born 
in 1769, at Fresh Pond, now called Glen Cove, 
Long Island, New York. His ancestors came from 
Wales. When he reached his early manhood he 
united with the Episcopal Church under the rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Staten Island; 


odist Protestant Church was formally organized he 
officiated as the first pastor in Baltimore. In 1834 
he became one of the editors of “The Methodist 
Protestant,” along with his friend, the Rev. Asa 
Shinn, and in 1837 he was placed at the head of a 
manual labor ministerial college at Lawrenceburg, 
in Indiana. In 1838 he collected twenty-two of 
his sermons and prepared them for the press; and 
he continued laboring with untiring energy until 
his death, which occurred on the 30th day of 
May, 1845. 

SNOW. See Palestine. 


SOANEN (so-a'nen), JEAN, bishop of Si- 
neza, a very eminent Jansenist, the friend and 
disciple of Quesnel, was born in 1647. He refused 
to accept the bull “ Unigenitus,” which condemned 
Quesnel, and in consequence was tried, degraded 
and exiled to Chaise-Dieu. He died in 1740. 

SOAP. See Fuller. 

SOCHO, or SOCHOH (so'ko), different 
forms of Socoii, which see. 

SOCINIANS (so-sin'e-anz). The anti-Trini- 
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but in 1791 he joined the Methodists, and after 
two years’ experience and training he became a 
preacher. In 1798 he was sent to South Carolina, 
and in 1800 he was ordained an elder in Charles¬ 
ton, and he accompanied Mr. Asbury to Baltimore, 
where he preached for a year. In the discussions 
which took place respecting the limits of the epis¬ 
copal power Mr. Snethan took the republican 
side. In 1800 he suffered severely from yellow 
fever in Philadelphia, and in 1801 he was sent 
into Virginia. He preached in East Tennessee, 
in Kentucky, in Maryland, and after immense toil 
in these services he reached New York, where he 
was stationed in 1804. He continued to labor with 
great zeal from vear to year; and when the Meth- 
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SNUFFERS, SNUFF-DISHES, Ex. xxv. 

38; xxxvii. 23. See Candlestick. 

SO, a king of Egypt, whom Iloshea, the last 
king of Israel, called to his help against the As¬ 
syrians under Shalmaneser, 2 Ki. xvii. 4. It has 
been questioned whether this So was the same 
with Sabaco (Shebek), the first king of the Ethio¬ 
pian dynasty in Upper Egypt, or his son and suc¬ 
cessor Sevechus (Shebetek), the second king of the 
same dynasty and the immediate predecessor of 
Tirhakah. Winer hesitates between them, and 
Gesenius concludes for the latter. Sevechus 
reigned twelve years, according to Manetho, 
fourteen according to Syncellus. 


tarian opinions which spread from Italy and took 
root principally in Poland were systematized by 
Faustus Socinus. In doing so he made great use 
of the writings of his uncle, Ladius Socinus, who 
had contributed much to spread these opinions, 
and who is generally considered the founder of the 
sect. These men were lawyers at Sienna, where 
Lcelius was born in 1525. He traveled extensively 
in France, England, the Netherlands, Germany 
and Poland, and then settled at Zurich. He was 
intimate with the leading Reformers, and at first 
lie propounded his views by way of doubt and 
inquiry. Calvin advised him to check his tend - 
enev; and while some hold that he went to Poland 
after the death of Servetus, others maintain that 
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he concealed his views, and lived in safety among 
those who abhorred his sentiments. In 1558 he 
was in Poland, where anti-Trinitarianism was now 
prevailing, as John Buscher, an Englishman, Go- 
nesius, a Pole, and others openly avowed their 
views. In 1570 Sigismund Augustus granted lib¬ 
erty of conscience, and a settlement was formed in 
Racow, and after some time Faustus Socinus be¬ 
came the leader. The views of tfie party were em¬ 
bodied in the Catechism or Confession known as the 
“Elder” one, which was supplanted by the Raco- 
vian, prepared by Faustus. In Transylvania So- 
cinianism gained a firm footing, but in Hungary, 
Austria and Holland the tenets of Socinus did not 
greatly prevail. The Catechism of 1574 was only 
a transition from the varying doctrines of the anti- 
Trinitarian body to the definite doctrine of So¬ 
cinus. It rejected infant baptism, original sin 
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and the atonement. In the Socinian system it was 
laid down as a reasonable maxim that God is of 
such simplicity of nature as not to admit of a dis¬ 
tinction of Persons. It was held also that the 
essence of the Godhead cannot possibly be united 
with manhood, the Infinite with the Finite, between 
which there is no “proportion;” that even if the 
existence of a distinct Person, the Son of God, were 
supposed, it would be in itself impossible to form 
a union of two totalities; and as both Catholics 
and Arians teach that the Son had a perfect exist¬ 
ence prior to the incarnation, the union of the two 
natures in one Person of Christ is impossible. 

The Holy Ghost is held to be an energy or a 
power of the Godhead, and not a Person. The 
Socinians, as has been said, denied the atonement 
and the priesthood of Christ, holding that Christ 
is a saviour because he reveals the mercy of God, 
and thus shows the way of salvation. The Soein- 
ians are represented in the present day by the 


Unitarians, who deny the miraculous conception 
of Christ, who hold that he was a mere man sent 
as a great teacher, a reformer and a saviour, inas¬ 
much as he reveals the mercy of God, assures men 
of God’s willingness to receive all who come to 
him, irrespective of any work of mediation, and 
who also established the great fact of man’s immor¬ 
tality, and therefore the certainty of a future life. 

SOCINUS (so-si'nus), the name of two emi¬ 
nent theologians. 1. LiELIUS was born at Si¬ 
enna, in 1525. He was of a distinguished family, 
was brought up to the law, but applied himself 
especially to the study of the Scriptures, and be¬ 
came a member of a society formed in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Vicenza for free discussion of theolog¬ 
ical questions. The denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity was the principal result of these discus¬ 
sions ; and some of the inquirers being put to 
death, La*lius with others fled from Italy. He 
wandered for four years through the principal 
countries of Europe, visiting Poland twice and 
finding many proselytes there, and spent his last 
years at Zurich, where he died in 1562. Lcelius 
was an eminent scholar and the correspondent of 
many distinguished men, amongst them of Calvin. 

2. FAUSTUS, usually considered the founder 
of the Socinian system of doctrine, was nephew 
of the preceding, and was born at Sienna in 1539. 
He received only a defective education ; and hav¬ 
ing adopted the theological views of his uncle, he 
was obliged to exile himself for several years. 
On his return to Italy he entered the service of 
the grand-duke of Tuscany, with whom he re¬ 
mained twelve years. He resigned his offices at 
Florence in 1574, in order to devote himself seri¬ 
ously to theological studies, and went to Basel. 
Thence he visited Transylvania, and in 1579 
Poland, where he was at first refused admission 
into the anti-Trinitarian churches. He lived some 
years at Cracow, retired a while into the country, 
became connected by marriage with some of the 
leading families, and after the loss of his wife by 
death returned to Cracow. He was there sub¬ 
jected, in 1598, to a disgraceful outrage—seized by 
a mob in his sick-room and dragged half naked 
along the streets, his house robbed and his papers 
burnt. He then retired to a village, where he 
spent his remaining years. The aim of Socinus 
as a theological teacher was to get rid of all doc¬ 
trines which appeared contrary to reason. He 
taught the humanity of Christ, while he insisted 
on the divine authority of his teaching, and op¬ 
posed the doctrines of the atonement, predestina¬ 
tion and original sin, and others insisted on by the 
Reformers. Pie did not invent, but for the most 
part merely gave a systematic form to, the opinions 
which his uncle had held and which lie also main¬ 
tained. He died in 1G04. 

SOCOH (so'koh). 1. A town in the plain of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 35. It was not far from this that 
Goliath was slain and the Philistine host routed, 

1 Sam. xvii. 1; and Socoh was one of the places 
fortified by Rehoboam after the revolt of the ten 
tribes, 2 Chr. xi. 7. It is placed by Eusebius and 
Jerome at ten Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, 
on the way toward Jerusalem. Robinson has 
identified it with Shuwcikeh, in Wady Mfaa, 
which may hence correspond with the ancient 
valley of Elah, 1 Sam. xvii. 3. 2. A town of this 
name also existed in the hill region of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 48. Like the preceding, it too bears the 
name of Shuwei/ceh, and is about ten miles south¬ 
west of Hebron. 


SOCRATES (sok'ra-teez), the most celebra¬ 
ted of all the old philosophers, was born near 
Athens, B. C. 469. He was the son of a sculptor, 
and worked at that calling for some time after his 
father’s death, at the same time pursuing his phil¬ 
osophical studies, but he soon took on himself the 
office of teaching the people morality and philos¬ 
ophy. As a teacher Socrates made himself the 
foremost man of Athens, and perhaps of the an¬ 
cient world. He wrote no book, he did not estab¬ 
lish a school, nor constitute a system of philosophy. 
But he almost lived abroad and mixed with men 
familiarly, and in the street or any place of pub¬ 
lic resort where listeners gathered round him, he 
talked and questioned and discussed, not for pay, 
but from the love of truth and a sense of duty. 
He was persuaded that he had a high religious 
mission to fulfill, and that a divine voice habitu¬ 
ally interfered to restrain him from certain actions, 
and instead of encouraging profitless speculations 
upon nature, or the rhetorical charlatanry of the 
Sophists, he turned the thoughts of men to them¬ 
selves, their actions and their duties. Yet even on 
these things he did not dogmatize; instead of as¬ 
serting and imparting, he questioned and suggested 
and showed and led the way to real knowledge. 
He ruthlessly compelled ignorance and pretence 
to own themselves, and thus drew on himself the 
hatred of many. Not only was he held up to 
ridicule by Aristophanes in the “ Clouds,” but he 
was accused before the Five Hundred as a con¬ 
temner of the gods and a corrupter of youth, and 
being condemned to death, calmly took the pre¬ 
scribed cup of hemlock, having, during the month’s 
interval between his condemnation and his death, 
uttered discourses on mortality and immortality, 
which have been recorded by his disciple, Plato. 
His death occurred in 399 B. C. 

SOCRATES, surnamed SCHOLASTICUS, 
an ecclesiastical historian who flourished about 
the middle of the fifth century. He was a native 
of Constantinople, and was bred for the bar. 
Socrates wrote an ecclesiastical history in seven 
books, from 306 to 439 A.D. It is an exact and 
judicious work, and is written with great sim¬ 
plicity. He has been charged with leaning to the 
opinions of the Novatians, and at other times with 
being led away by a certain Sabinus, who made a 
collection of the acts of councils. Both reproaches, 
however, seem devoid of foundation. 

SODALITY (so-dal'i-te), an association for 
mutual protection or for other objects, such as 
church services, prayer-bands and objects of a 
religious nature. 

SODI (so'di), the father of the spy selected 
from Zebulun, Num. xiii. 10. 

SODOM (sod'ura), the principal city of the 
district, destroyed on account of the wickedness of 
the inhabitants. 

Sodom is first mentioned in describing the Ca- 
naanitish border, Gen. x. 19; it was afterward 
selected by Lot as a place of residence, the 
country around being highly fertile, well watered 
everywhere, “even as the garden of the Lord,” 
Gen. xiii. 10-13. He first pitched his tent close 
by, and at a later period dwelt in the city. It 
was plundered by Chedor-laomer and his asso¬ 
ciate kings, but the captives and booty were re¬ 
covered by Abram, Gen. xiv. The history of its 
great sinfulness and fearful ruin, with Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim, is next related, Gen. xviii. 
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16-38; xix. 1-29; and ever after Sodom is men¬ 
tioned but as a name of horror, a warning of the 
terrible vengeance of God upon sinners, Deut. 
xxirf. 23; Isa. i. 9, 10; Jer. xxiii. 14; Lara. iv. 6; 
Matt. x. 15; 2 Pet. ii. 6-8. See Sea, Salt. 

SODOM, APPLE OF. See Apple of Sodom. 

SODOM, VINE OF. See Apple of Sodom. 

SODOMA (sod'o-ma), Rom. ix. 29, another 
form of Sodom. 

SODOMITES ( sod'um-ites). This expression, 
as used in Scripture, does not mean inhabitants of 
Sodom, but such as practiced the licentious and 
unnatural vices which were prevalent there, 
“abusers of themselves with mankind.” The 
word in the original, however, has nothing to do 
with Sodom, and in its natural signification indi¬ 
cates the reverse of what is impure— consecrated , 
Deut. xxiii. 17 ; 1 Ki. xiv. 24; the feminine is used 
in the sense of harlot, Gen. xxxviii. 21, 22. 

SODOMITISH SEA, 2 Esd. v. 7, the Dead 
Sea. 

SOLDIER. See Army. 

SOLDINS (soPdinz), so called from their 
leader, one Soldin, a Greek priest. They ap¬ 
peared about the middle of the fifth century in 
the kingdoms of Saba and Godolia. They altered 
the manner of the sacrifice of the mass; their 
priests offered gold, their deacons incense and 
their subdeacons myrrh, and this in memory of 
the like offerings made to the infant Jesus by the 
wise men. Very few authors mention the Soldins. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVE¬ 
NANT. In 1643 a memorable covenant known 
by this name was adopted in Scotland. The diffi¬ 
culties which the leaders of the Reformation had 
to encounter led them to call in the aid of all the 
laity, so as to be sustained by the masses of the 
population uniting with them in solemn engage¬ 
ments. This course was doubtless suggested by 
the covenants frequently adopted by the children 
of Israel, in which they bound themselves to ad¬ 
here to that religion which the Almighty had 
established among them. In 1580, 1581 and 1590 
covenants had been entered into, but in 1638 mat¬ 
ters had become so serious in Church and State 
that it was felt a crisis had arisen, and as a means 
to secure the best interests of the nation, and to 
promote the cause of religion, the well-known en¬ 
gagement called the “ National Covenant” was 
entered into. It was solemnly subscribed and 
sworn amid prayers and with uplifted hands by 
the nobility, gentry, clergy and burgesses, by 
thousands of all classes, of both sexes and of every 
age. Nor was this all. Commissions were imme¬ 
diately despatched with copies of it throughout 
Scotland; and in a few weeks every district of the 
country, with some partial exceptions, submitted 
to the Covenant. The subscribers profess, and 
“before God, his angels and the world, solemnly 
declare that, with their whole heart, they agree 
and resolve all the days of their life constantly to 
adhere unto and to defend the foresaid true re¬ 
ligion.” “We promise and swear”—to use their 
own words—“ by the name of the Lord our God, 
to continue in the profession and obedience of the 
foresaid religion; and that we shall defend the 
same, and resist all these contrary errors and cor¬ 


ruptions, according to our vocation, and to the 
uttermost of that power that God hath put into 
our hands, all the days of our life.” The whole 
of this document is usually printed along with the 
Scottish editions of the Westminster Confession. 

The adoption of this covenant enraged Charles, 
and both sides, being in earnest, prepared for war. 
The only battle fought was gained by the Cove¬ 
nanters, who immediately made proposals of peace, 
and a treaty was concluded in June, 1639, in which 
it was stipulated that a free General Assembly 
should be held in August. At that meeting the 
proceedings were exactly of the same character as 
those of the former Assemblies, and the royal 
commissioner found that he had to sanction them. 
In 1641 Charles again had recourse to arms; but 
after a short campaign, unfavorable to the royal 
cause, peace was established. 

When the civil war broke out in England, Par¬ 
liament had recourse to the Covenanters of Scot¬ 
land, who were induced to make common cause 
with the opponents of Charles; and thus for a 
third time they were found in opposition to the 
royal authority. In 1643 a league was formed 
which has been designated “The Solemn League 
and Covenant,” and which has long been revered 
as a binding obligation in both divisions of the 
island. The main object of the league was to 
effect uniformity of religious doctrine and Church 
government in both kingdoms. Nor was this object 
long in being so far attained: A presbytery, as it 
existed in Scotland, having obtained the sanction 
of the famous Assembly of Divines which met in 
Westminster (1643-49), and having been afterward 
ratified by the English Parliament, was recognized 
as the national Church of both portions of the 
empire. Presbytery, however, was introduced 
into England rather as an experiment than a 
permanent institution. Besides, it was not sys¬ 
tematically adopted, except in London and Lan¬ 
cashire; and it rapidly declined, having been to a 
considerable extent superseded by Independency. 

Cromwell prohibited the tender of the Covenant 
or of any similar instrument. The Scotch refused 
to recognize the right of Charles II. to the throne 
until he subscribed and swore to the Covenant; but 
in 1661 the “Act Recissory” was passed, which 
declared all the Parliaments null and void which 
had been held since 1640; and thus all the acts 
which recognized the Covenant or Presbytery, and 
the proceedings of the Scotch with Charles II., 
were set aside. 

From this time the influence of the Covenant 
declined, though it was regarded as sacred by 
many of the most valuable, if not the most numer¬ 
ous, portion of the clergy and the people—of those 
who would submit to no compromise, and who in 
consequence were the objects, during the reigns of 
Charles II. and his brother James II., of the most 
ruthless persecution. So far did some go that they 
did not regard any person entitled to homage as 
king unless he had “covenanted” or affixed his 
signature to the Covenant. This party has been 
known in history under the name of Cameronians. 

SOLFIDIANS (sol-fid'e-anz), a designation 
sometimes applied to those who rest on faith 
alone for salvation, without any connection with 
works. 

SOLIS (so'lis), ANTONIO DE, a Spanish 
author, born at Piacenza, in Old Castile, in 1610, 
studied law at Salamanca, but devoted himself as¬ 
siduously to literary pursuits. After a long and 
successful career as a writer, lie devoted the latter 


part of his life to religious duties, and took orders 
at the age of fifty-seven. He died in 1686. His 
history has been translated into various languages 
—into English by Townshend. 

SOLOMON (sol'o-mon), the second child of 
David and Bathsheba, and, according to Josephus, 
the last born of David’s sons. The first child of 
this guilty union died—“ the Lord struck it;” but 
the second one was spared—“the Lord loved him,” 
so that by Nathan’s counsel he was called Jedi- 
diah, “beloved by Jehovah,” the child’s name 
being composed of his father’s, with the holy ter¬ 
mination Jah, or Jehovah, added to it, “because 
of the Lord,” 2 Sam. xii. 24, 25. His other name, 
Solomon, or “ peaceful,” was given him in mem¬ 
ory of an earlier prophecy, which had predicted 
his birth and fore-pictured him as a man of rest: 
“his name shall be Solomon, and I will give peace 
and quietness unto Israel in his days,” 1 Chr. xxii. 
9. The name was to symbolize the contrast be¬ 
tween his own tranquil reign and that of his 
father, who “ had shed blood abundantly and 
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made great wars.” The prophet who had named 
him “darling of Jehovah” is said by many to 
have superintended his early education, or to 
have shared the duty with Jehiel, 1 Chr. xxvii. 32. 
But the narrative does not warrant so broad a 
statement. The natural sense of the words in 2 
Sam. xii. 24, 25 is, “The Lord loved him, and in 
token of that love he (the Lord) sent by the hand 
of Nathan the prophet, and he (that is, Nathan, 
by divine commission) called his name Jedidiah, 
because of the Lord.” The phrase “to send by 
the hand of” is a well-known formula denoting a 
prophetic commission. Still the tradition is a 
probable one, that Nathan had a special charge 
in the early training of the prince. Prophetic 
tuition may, however, have been neutralized by 
such evil influences as are ever in operation in a 
harem, and upon a boy so fondly cherished by an 
aged father, who had, by divine guidance, destined 
him as his royal successor, 1 Chr. xxii. 9; xxviii. 
5, 6. Among David’s sons were Daniel or Chil- 
eab, who apparently died in early life; Amnon, 
whom he loved intensely, as his first-born, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 21, Sept.; Absalom, so remarkable for his 
personal appearance, “there being in all Israel 
none so much praised for his beauty;” and Adoni- 
jah, “ a very goodly man,” whom his father seems 
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never to have checked or questioned in his wildest 
freaks—“ had never displeased at any time in say- 
ing, Why hast thou done so?” Amnon had been 
killed by Absalom—a brother’s revenge for the 
outrage on his sister Tamar; and Absalom, now 
that the crown-prince was dead, so “hungered” 
for the royal chair that he entered into conspiracy 
against his doting father, and fell in the unnatural 
rebellion. It was probably after these domestic 
tragedies that David had sworn to Bathsheba that 
her son should succeed him, 1 Ki. i. 13. How 
widely this oath was known it is difficult to say; 
perhaps few beyond the palace were trusted with 
it. There is no hint that Adonijah was distinctly 
acquainted with it, though he might suspect the 
influence of a favorite wife over his father, and 
might find some suggestive warnings in the careful 
education and upbringing of Prince Solomon. At 
a subsequent period, and after his own attempt 
had so signally failed, he says to Bathsheba, “ The 
kingdom is turned about from me and is become 


my brother’s, for it was his from the Lord.” The 
last declaration is apparently a reluctant acknow¬ 
ledgment made on a special occasion, and to enforce 
a peculiar plea, but there is no admission that his 
conspiracy was a conscious thwarting of a pub¬ 
lished divine purpose. The kingdom had been 
suddenly wrested from him at the moment when 
he was laying his grasp upon it. Ilis exclusion 
of Solomon when he invited his other brothers to 
his inauguration shows very distinctly that, though 
he might not know of the oath, he certainly looked 
upon Solomon as his rival, and plotted to antici¬ 
pate him in possession of the crown. At all events, 
when David was so old as to cease to be able to 
take an active personal part in the government, 
Adonijah, now about thirty-four years of age, and 
the king’s eldest living son, became so impatient 
that he proceeded to invest himself with royal 
honors before his hour was ripe. “The son of 
Haggith exalted himself, saying, I will be king.” 
He calculated on his father’s indulgence, who had 
weakly and uniformly given way to all his whims 
and follies. Jle had some faith, too, in his own 
personal apprarancc and in his resemblance to 


Absalom, who had succeeded for a time in the 
same treasonable adventure, and that too when 
David was in the vigor of life. There seems 
also to have been a cabal at court, of which he 
astutely took advantage. The antecedents of Bath¬ 
sheba must have greatly detracted from her influ¬ 
ence; the warlike days of David were over, and 
the wild valor of Joab found no fitting sphere; 
other and rival interests may have been visibly 
foreboding a different regime, and men like Be- 
naiah and Zadok were rising into importance 
under a form of government which, through 
David’s age and infirmity, might be not unlike a 
virtual or irregular regency. Joab, the head of 
the army, was gained over; his relations to David 
had not been for a long time satisfactory; the king 
had chafed under his lawless violence, but durst 
not displace or punish him. Abiathar, the head of 
the Church, probably under some personal grudge, 
committed himself also to the new conspiracy. 
The revolt of two such men so long and so deeply 


attached to David, and whose fidelity had been so 
often put to the test, shows deep disaffection among 
the grandees of the realm. Nor would these mag¬ 
nates have staked their lives and character upon 
such an enterprise if there had not been some 
prospect of success. With the commander-in¬ 
chief to defend his cause, and the high-priest to 
bless it, Adonijah began his royal state as Absa¬ 
lom had done—“prepared him chariots and horse¬ 
men, and fifty men to run before him;” held a 
great feast at En-rogel, invited to it “all his 
brethren the king’s sons save Solomon,” and an 
immense number of courtiers—“all the men of 
Judah, the king’s servants,” David’s own tribe. 
It was a coronation festival, and their shout was, 
“God save King Adonijah !” On the other hand, 
the “ mighty men,” or old guards, Benaiah and 
Nathan, with Shimei and Rei, probably David’s 
surviving brothers, remained firm in their alle¬ 
giance. It was a critical moment, for a disputed 
succession would have ruined the kingdom, and 
the revolt of Sheba had shown that old factions 
had not been completely extinguished, though 
they had been overborne by David’s fame and 


prowess. Nathan immediately addressed Bath¬ 
sheba, for Adonijah’s success would at once have 
sealed the fate of Solomon and of his mother, who 
must have been specially hated by the conspira¬ 
tors, 1 Ki. i. 21. Bathsheba without hesitation 
appealed to the king, who was “ very old,” put 
him in memory of his oath, and asked him to 
nominate his successor with all requisite celerity 
and publicity. Nathan followed into the royal 
chamber, and inquired if Adonijah’s succession 
had been sanctioned by the reigning sovereign. 
We know not what new sorrow wrung the heart 
of David as he heard the tidings; it would seem to 
him as if the curse upon his family were not yet ex¬ 
hausted; “the sword shall never depart from thine 
house” was a doom still fulfilling itself, since an¬ 
other son, engaging in a traitor’s deeds, must meet 
at length a traitor’s end. The king rose at once 
to the crisis, and took decided measures. Solomon 
was put on the royal mule, and he rode in proces¬ 
sion in the midst of his guards to Gihon, and there 
the holy oil was solemnly poured 
on his head. The sacred trumpets 
then sent forth their joyous peals, 
and the people shouted “God save 
King Solomon !” The scene was 
enlivened with music, the crowds 
“ piped with pipes.” Such was 
their frantic and tumultuous jubi¬ 
lation that “ the earth rent with 
the sound of them,” and as they 
returned to Jerusalem the “city 
rang again.” The young king 
was then formally placed on the 
throne; and the old sovereign, on 
being informed of the completed 
ceremonial, “bowed himself on 
the bed ” and offered earnest thanks 
for the installation of his successor, 
one impressive circumstance being 
thus feelingly described by him, 
“ mine eyes even seeing it.” The 
ringing acclamations of Solomon’s 
attendants startled Adonijah’s 
guests just as they were concluding 
their feast; the sound of the trum¬ 
pets struck the warlike ear of 
Joab, and as they were wondering 
as to the cause of the unwonted 
noise, Abiathar’s son Jonathan, 
who had before and in very differ¬ 
ent circumstances acted the part of a spy and in¬ 
former, burst upon them with the unwelcome 
tidings of Solomon’s accession. The authority 
of the old king was not to be resisted; the 
prestige of his sanction, though he was aged and 
laid aside, threw immediate terror into the hearts 
of the plotters, who fled their several ways in 
confusion and dismay. Solomon’s brothers, to 
the number of twelve, who had committed them¬ 
selves to the usurper, were spared, contrary to 
Oriental custom on such critical occasions. Ado- 
nijah himself, on a pledge that he should not 
die, left the altar, “on the horns” of which he 
“had caught hold” for safety, and came and 
bowed himself before his successful brother, who 
dismissed him with the curt command, “Go to 
thine house.” But his asking of A bishag at a 
subsequent time was resisted by Solomon. “Ask 
for him the kingdom also,” was his interpretation 
of the request; and Adonijah, the victim of inordi¬ 
nate ambition, was put to death. May it not be 
probable that Adonijah had an abettor and sym¬ 
pathizer in Abishag, and as one element of hope 
had counted on her secret influence with his infirm 
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and dying father? Abiathar was banished to An- 
athoth, and the doom of Eli’s house, or the line 
of Ithamar, was fulfilled, 1 Sam. ii. 27. Joab, 
now an old man of “hoary hairs”—whose eulogy 
is his epitaph, “He had not turned after Absa- 
• lorn”—was killed at the very altar by the royal 
command, his death being declared to be a pun¬ 
ishment for the murder of Abner and Amasa, 
“ two men more righteous and better than he,” and 
Shimei was, after the violation of a compact which 
placed him under espionage as a person of more 
than doubtful loyalty, also executed. Thus the 
men that moved in the stormy days of David, 
and to whom conquest and diplomacy were 
a passion, passed away, and a new era, the first 
instance of a royal succession in Israel, was inau¬ 
gurated by new men, not bound in the warlike 
traditions of the past, but fitted to mould the 
future into a period of peaceful and prosperous 
administration. It would seem, according to 1 
Chr. xxix., which omits all notice of Adonijah’s 
conspiracy and the consequent proceedings, that 
afterward a more solemn inauguration of Solomon 
took place, in presence of David and the people; 
that—probably in observance of some constitu¬ 
tional forms—the people ratified the king’s choice 
and “made Solomon king the second time, and 
anointed him unto the Lord to be the chief 
governor.” 

At his accession, Solomon was a mere youth. 
His father calls him also “young and tender,” 1 
Chr. xxix. 1. lie styles himself “a little child,” 
the phrase, however, referring as much to inexpe¬ 
rience as to mere age: “I know not how to go out 
or come in.” According to the implied chronol¬ 
ogy of 1 Ki. xi. 42; xiv. 21, he must have been 
about twenty. Josephus makes him fourteen, by 
saying that he reigned eighty years and lived 
ninety-four, the time thus assigned to his reign 
being double that recorded in Scripture. These 
large numbers must have crept into his text; all 
that he says at the beginning of Solomon’s reign 
is, “ That he was a mere youth in age.” 

The feign of Solomon began under very propi¬ 
tious auspices: “ He loved the Lord and walked in 
the statutes of David his father.” There was still 
great irregularity in the national worship; the 
people sacrificed on high-places—a violation of 
law excused on the ground that no central place 
of religious service had yet been built. The ark 
had been brought to a temporary resting-place on 
Mount Sion, but the old tabernacle, which had 
been constructed in the desert and had accom¬ 
panied the tribes in all their wanderings, was at 
the great high-place of Gibeon—that remarkable 
eminence now called Neby Samwil. At this lofty 
and central “ high-place” the young king went to 
worship, and offered a thousand burnt-offerings on 
that altar. During the night, and while his mind 
was elevated and solemnized by the scene and ser¬ 
vice, God appeared to him and gave him his choice 
of blessings; when the young monarch asked, not 
for life, or wealth, or victory, the gifts so coveted 
by monarchs, but for wisdom, “an understanding 
heart to judge thy people.” In reply, God prom¬ 
ised him wisdom so unusual as to excel all before 
him, “neither after him should arise any like unto 
him;” and not only so, but he was to be distin¬ 
guished by riches and honor, eclipsing all his con¬ 
temporaries, to be lavished on him. The sacred 
festival had scarcely been completed at Jerusalem 
when the young king’s wisdom was put to the 
proof in the case of the two women and the child, 
when the royal sagacity at once, and by a sure but 
simple test, detected the real mother. The result 


was that in consequence of this decision and its 
prodigious popularity “the people feared him,” 
for they “saw that the wisdom of God was in him, 
to do judgment.” Discord and civil broil being 
put down at home, for “ all the sons of David sub¬ 
mitted themselves unto Solomon,” he had not 
much trouble from abroad. 

At an early period of his reign he made “ affin¬ 
ity with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and took his 
daughter.” The law in the letter of it forbade 
marriages with the Canaanites, and in its spirit it 
condemned such a union with an Egyptian princess. 
Yet it is to be remarked that the daughter of Pha¬ 
raoh appears to have conformed to the Hebrew 
faith, for she is mentioned as if apart from the 
“ strange women ” who seduced Solomon into the 
toleration or practice of idolatry, 1 Ki. xi. 1, and 
there are no accounts of any Egyptian supersti¬ 
tions being introduced during his reign. The 
Egyptian queen dwelt in the city of David till a 
palace was reared—the presence of the ark on 
Sion precluded the near residence of such a for¬ 
eigner, though she might have abandoned her na¬ 
tional gods, 2 Chr. viii. 11. The marriage was one 
of policy, as an attempt to secure himself against 
invasion on his southern frontier, and to ratify an 
alliance with a great country with which Israel 
had held no intercourse since the day of Moses. 
This princess brought with her Geser as a dowry— 
a city still possessed by the old Canaanites, and 
taken by her father, who is supposed by Ewald to 
have been Psusennes, the last king of the twenty- 
ninth dynasty, which had its capital in Tanis. 
The result of this alliance with Egypt prevented 
Pharaoh from helping one of Solomon’s early ad¬ 
versaries. After the conquest of Edom under 
David, and the general extirpation of its male 
population by Joab, Iladad, “of the king’s seed,” 
escaped to Egypt, where the sovereign gave him 
refuge, married him to the queen’s sister, and 
adopted her children into his own family. On 
hearing of the death of David and Joab, Iladad 
at once requested permission to return to his own 
country. The permission was granted, but no as¬ 
sistance was either given or pledged. Hadad, 
however, did “mischief,” but no irreparable 
damage—maintained probably a border warfare 
that brought him booty without territory. But 
the friendship with Egypt was not of long dura¬ 
tion. A young man named Jeroboam, “ruler 
over all the charge of the house of Joseph or 
Ephraim,” in building Millo and “repairing the 
breaches of the city of David,” had some special 
grievance of his tribe to complain of, and rebelled, 
“lifted up his hand against the king,” did in an 
insulated and premature way what his tribe effect¬ 
ed so conclusively at Solomon’s death. Solomon 
“sought therefore to kill him,” but he fled to 
Egypt, and King Shishak entertained him, for a 
new dynasty was on the Egyptian throne. A 
freebooter and outlaw of Zobah, of the name of 
Rezon, annoyed Solomon on his north-eastern fron¬ 
tier, but gained no decided advantage. Yet this 
hostility was so damaging to one of his commer¬ 
cial routes that at a later period Solomon went to 
Hamath-zobah and “ prevailed against it,” found¬ 
ing at the same time “Tadmor in the wilderness, 
and all the store-cities which he built in Hamath,” 
2 Chr. viii. 3, 4. With these exceptions the reign 
of Solomon verified his name. It was a time of 
peace; “ he had peace on all sides round about him, 
and Judah and Israel dwelt safely,” 1 Ki. iv. 24, 
25. The arms of David had won the empire which 
Solomon now enjoyed. It was an empire in the 
Oriental sense, extending from the Euphrates to 


the Mediterranean, from Thapsacus to Gaza. The 
outlying territories paid tribute to their suzerain; 
“they that dwell in the wilderness bowed before 
him ; the kings of Tars Irish and of the isles brought 
presents; the kings of Sheba and Seba offered 
gifts;” the Syrian tribes beyond Lebanon and as 
far as Damascus, with Moab, Ammon and Edom, 
the Arabian clans, the surviving aborigines, and 
the Philistines, did homage and -paid tribute— 
“they brought presents, and served Solomon all 
the days of his life.” At the same time proper 
measures or precautions were taken to preserve 
peace. Fortresses seem to have been built along 
the ridges of Lebanon, and on the frontiers “ were 
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chariot cities and cities of horsemen.” The two 
Beth-horons on the boundary-line of the great and 
uneasy tribe of Ephraim, and on the highroad be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and the sea-coast, as ■well from 
the east as from Philistia and Egypt, were strongly 
fortified—became “ fenced cities with walls, bars 
and gates,” 2 Chr. viii. 5. For a similar reason 
the old city of Gezer, on the Philistine border, 
was rebuilt and garrisoned; and Hazor and Me- 
giddo, guarding the plain of Esdraelon from 
Syrian or Assyrian attack, rose into great fortifica¬ 
tions. No doubt, also, on the south, and fronting 
Idumeea and the desert, similar military stations 
were placed at intervals. Such a congeries of 
kingdoms has but a loose coherence, and continues 
united only so long as the central controlling power 
maintains its predominance, so that Solomon’s em- 
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Makkiage of Solomon and the Daughter of Pharaoh.—S ue the preceding page. 


pire, made up of these heterogeneous materials, 
fell .to pieces at his death and the revolution that 
bo closely followed it. 

By means of the geographical extent of his em¬ 
pire, and his treaties with foreign powers, Solomon 
began and carried on an extensive and lucrative 
commerce. His love of splendor taught him the 
value of wealth, and by his political and mercan¬ 
tile arrangements it was poured in profusion into 
his coffers. He coveted a grandeur which none 
might rival, and of which he was to be praised as 
sole possessor. He strove to raise himself to a 
pinnacle of unapproached isolation. Stately archi¬ 
tecture, a magnificent court, a gaudily-draped and 
armed bodv-guard, an imposing palace, with its 
grand halls, stairs and portals, a table whose daily 
luxuries must have been allied to daily waste and 
extravagance, a harem boasting of a thousand in¬ 
mates, state, show, gaud and glitter,—were to him 
an Oriental passion that could be gratified only by 
an ample revenue, such as his own dominions 
could not furnish, but which was reaped from 
trade, monopoly and imposts laid on vanquished 
provinces. Saul had been a king without a capi¬ 
tal, and was still a rude chieftain after being 


crowned by public acclaim; David had been a 
warrior, to whom his camp was a court and his 
sword a sceptre; but Solomon, born in the purple, 
had worn “soft raiment in a king’s palace” from 
his youth, and was untaught by any of those juven¬ 
ile privations through which self-denial hardens 
the mental fibre against inertness and repose. He 
was the first king who was the son of a king, and 
the glory of his empire was but the reflection of 
his own royal tastes and passions, the gratification 
of which was secured by the arms of his father and 
his own shrewd and successful policy. 

A trade in horses was carried on with Egypt, 
which was ro stocked with these animals that it 
could easily supply them to other nations; bands 
of royal traders fetched troops of horses at a fixed 
price (the Hebrew word rendered “ fine linen,” 1 Ki. 
x. 28, means “troops” or “gatherings”). The tariff 
was a low one; a horse cost one hundred and fifty 
shekels, and a chariot with its team six hundred she¬ 
kels. The Hittite and Syrian royal vassals were also 
supplied from Egypt through Solomon with these 
equipages. Relations with Arabia were also es¬ 
tablished. Spices and gold were brought in cara¬ 
vans, as well in the form of merchandise as of 


tribute from the kings of Arabia and the “gov¬ 
ernors” or pachas of the East; and were either 
consumed in the country or exported from Joppa 
and Phoenician ports into Europe. Other com¬ 
modities may have been transported across the 
Persian Gulf and carried into Judaea. Friendly 
intercourse was kept up with Tyre; its king, 
“ Hiram, had been ever a lover of David.” Solo¬ 
mon had also a commercial navy, and a port was 
selected in Ezion-geber, “ which is beside Eloth, 
on the shore of the Red Sea.” The Hebrew crews 
were supplemented by Tyrian “shipmcn that had 
knowledge of the sea.” This fleet sailed out into 
the Indian Ocean to Ophir, and brought back to 
Solomon four hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
apparently as the result of one voyage. A second 
fleet was in the Mediterranean, and sailed in com¬ 
pany with Tyrian ships—the “navy of Tarshish.” 
Another source of wealth arose from the commerce 
of inland Asia, as it crossed over from the coun¬ 
tries of the Euphrates and Tigris to Tyre and the 
Phoenician ports. To secure this revenue Solomon 
built two great stations or entrepbts, Tadmor or 
Palmyra in the eastern desert, and Baalath or 
Baalbec nearer the coast. Besides these, he erected 



“store-cities” along the route from Tiphzah, on 
the Euphrates, down to the shores of the Levant. 
He seems also to have had vineyards leased to keep¬ 
ers at Baal-hamon, which yielded him a handsome 
return. In this way he brought the wealth of the 
world into his exchequer, and Palestine vied with 
Phoenicia in enterprise; so that “the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones,” nay, “silver 
was not anything accounted of in the days of Sol¬ 
omon ;” “ the weight of gold that came to him in 
one year was six hundred and sixty-six talents, 
beside that wh ich chapmen and merchants brought.” 
So eager does the king seem to have been in these 
commercial pursuits, so necessary to the splendor 
which he coveted, that he is said to have traveled 
to Hamath-zobah, and to have visited his new port 
on the Red Sea, 2 Chr. viii. 3, 17. Such national 
prosperity was a condition not contemplated by 
Moses, and was specially perilous to the freedom, 
simplicity and theocratic loyalty of the Jewish 
people. In the mean time, and under the first 
flush of a novel opulence in such contrast to the 
hardy and self-denyingcontentment of their fathers, 

who had lived as working yeomen on their farms, 
vineyards and pastures, the population enjoying 
exemption from war and soothed by the unwonted 
peace, unthinned by battles and dazzled by all this 
magnificence, we wonder not to read that “Judah 
and Israel were many as the sand which is by the 
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sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making 
merry;” “Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree, from 
Dan even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon,” 
1 Ki. iv. 20, 25. 

The great king was no miser; the wealth that 
flowed in upon him so copiously lie lavished with 
unsparing hand. First a temple and then a palace 
was built. According to the book of Kings, the 
idea of erecting a temple was specially Solomon’s 
own, but according to the book of Chronicles it 
was bequeathed to him by his father David. Not 
only so, but according to the same authority, David 
gave Solomon his son “the pattern of the house,” 
its vessels and furniture. “All this, said David, 
the Lord made me understand in writing by his 
hand upon me, even all the works of this pattern.” 
A sample of Solomon’s correspondence with Hiram 
king of Tyre about the necessary preparation of 
materials is given by Josephus, and he adds that 
the documents were preserved among the Tyrian 
archives. Nay, according to the same authority, 
Hiram and Solomon exchanged riddles, a forfeit 
being paid for every one that could not be solved, 
as is recorded by the historians Dins and Menan¬ 
der, who translated the Tyrian annals out of the 
Phoenician language. Hiram promised Solomon 
the requisite timber, cedar trees and fir trees from 
Lebanon, to be sent by sea in rafts to Joppa, and 




thence conveyed overland to Jerusalem. Solomon, 
according to bargain, was to furnish Hiram yearly 
with “ twenty thousand measures of wheat and 
twenty measures of pure oil,” 1 Ki. v. 1-12. Arti¬ 
ficers, famed for their taste and skill in metals, 
gems, manufactures and architecture, were also 
provided from Tyre, among them as chief “ a cun¬ 
ning man ” named Hiram, the son of a Hebrew 
widow, though his father had been a Tyrian. 
The timber on Lebanon was cut by Solomon’s own 
subjects, thirty thousand being enrolled for the 
purpose, ten thousand working at a time for a 
month, and the other two-thirds havingtwo months’ 
respite. An additional mass of seventy thousand 
were bearers of loads, and another body of eighty 
thousand were hewers of stone in the mountain- 
quarries and in those recently brought to light under 
the Temple Rock. These last laborers were chiefly 
“strangers,” Canaanites who had been spared on 
conformity to the religion of their conquerors. 
Three thousand three hundred officers were set 
over this immense array of workmen. It is 
somewhat surprising to find Eupolemos in Euse¬ 
bius, and Polvhistor in Clemens Alex., affirm¬ 
ing that an Egyptian king named Vaphres sent 
eight thousand of his subjects to assist Solomon 
in the erection of the temple. The vast prepara¬ 
tion of “great stones, costly stones and hewed 
stones,” was completed in three years, 1 Ki. v. 
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18. The rugged surface of Moriah was leveled, | 
its eastern and southern sides were banked and 
faced with an immense wall which gave a greater 
area to the sacred enclosure. If the image of the 
Psalms may be trusted, some old trees that may 
have grown near Araunah’s threshing-lloor were 
allowed to remain, Ps. lii. 8; xci. 13. The build¬ 
ing commenced in the month Zif, the second 
month of the fourth year of Solomon’s reign. 
The blocks of stone were all fitted together in 
the quarries, so that there was “neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house. 
The walls were lined with cedar within and with¬ 
out, according to Tyrian fashion; and within, 
ceiling, walls and floor were overlaid with gold. 
After seven years’ work the divine palace was 
finished in the month Bui or November of the 


eleventh year of Solomon’s reign. Josephus, in 
the Pharisaic narrowness of his age, blames Sol¬ 
omon for making images of oxen and lions, as 
if such artistic ornaments had been a violation 
of the second commandment. The dedication 
took place about eleven months after, at the pe¬ 
riod of the feast of tabernacles. The ark was 
carried in solemn procession to the most holy 
place, and set down under the expanded wings 
of the new-made cherubim. “The cloud filled 
the house.” Solomon, assuming the sacerdotal 
office, blessed the people, and “ kneeling upon 
his knees, with his hands spread up to heaven,” 
offered up a prayer which recognized God’s cov¬ 
enanted relationship to the people, and his in¬ 
effable condescension in dwelling in that house 
set apart for him, while at the same time it as¬ 
serted that he is no local divinity, but devoutly 
confessed his universal unbounded presence— 


“ the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot con¬ 
tain him.” Sacrifice was offered apparently by 
the king, and an extemporized place of oblation 
in the middle of the court was also sanctified by 
him. The victims slain on the occasion “could 
not be told nor numbered for multitudefor it 
was a great festival, kept by the people gathered 
from all quarters—” from the entering of Hamath 
unto the river of Egypt”—and it lasted seven 
days. A portion of these numerous victims was 
burned on the altar, and the remainder served 
as a banquet to the assembled crowds. Immedi¬ 
ately afterward the Lord appeared to Solomon, 
as he had already done at Gibeon, assuring him 
that he had heard his dedicatory prayer, and 
had hallowed the house where “his eyes and 
heart would be perpetuallybut warning him 


at the same time that the divine favor and pro¬ 
tection were guaranteed only to national piety, 
and that if idolatry should be introduced, Israel 
should be exiled, and the temple, “this house 
which is high,” be laid in ruins. It is to be 
noticed that in the grand scone of the dedica¬ 
tion Solomon is the central figure—Nathan and 
Zadok are nowhere mentioned, as if they had 
faded out of view before the glory of the king, i 
who absorbs the prerogative both of prophet and 
priest. The old Mosaic statutes did not contem¬ 
plate such a monopoly, and it can only be vin¬ 
dicated on the ground that at this nationalensis 
the king acted as the father or the representative 
of his people, like the head of the family under 
the original patriarchal rule, who sacrificed for, 
prayed for, and blessed his household. It was, 
however, ominous that this great office, recently 
created and fenced around by the jealous safe¬ 


guards of Samuel, should so soon take all power 
into its own hands. Afterward too the sovereigns 
often silenced and punished the prophets, while 
the priesthood was taught to lean on royal pa¬ 
tronage. 

In the same year in which he founded the tem¬ 
ple, Solomon began for himself a palace, the build¬ 
ing of which occupied thirteen years. It was 
erected on a lower platform than the temple, 
and was founded on great blocks of “ ten cubits 
and eight cubits,” and built also of stones “sawed 
and hewed.” It had a great court around it, with 
a spacious hall for receptions or for business. 
This hall was one hundred and fifty feet long and 
about seventy-five feet broad, the cedar beams of 
' the roof being borne by four rows of cedar pillars, 

| and its walls were paneled with the same timber. 

Perhaps on account of this abundant use 
of cedar wood it was called “the house 
of the forests of Lebanon.” In front of 
it was a pillared portico, and there was 
yet another, “even the porch of judg¬ 
ment,” a smaller imitation of which was 
made for Pharaoh’s daughter. In this 
hall of judgment was his grand throne of 
ivory overlaid with gold, with its foot¬ 
stool of gold; two lions guarded the 
“stays” or arms, and the seat was placed, 
as Josephus says, “on half a bull, with 
its head turned round;” while the six 
steps of ascent to this seat were each or¬ 
namented at its extremities by lions— 

“ there was not the like made in any king¬ 
dom.” Solomon also made two hundred 
targets, large shields of beaten gold, and 
three hundred smaller ones of the same 
metal. These were probably for his 
guards, and for duty near or around the 
palace, and when not borne on the sol¬ 
diers’ arms they were hung in, or rather 
on, the house of the forest of Lebanon— 
a curious custom found also at Tyre. His 
stables were on a grand scale—with forty 
thousand stalls, twelve thousand horse¬ 
men and fourteen hundred chariots—so 
many for state magnificence with the king, 
and the rest “ bestowed in the cities for 
chariots through the country”. His 
drinking-vessels were of gold; it is spe¬ 
cially noted that “ none were of silver.” 
His court was distinguished for profusion 
and ceremony. The daily supply was 
thirty cors of bolted Hour and sixty cors 
of meal, ten fatted oxen, twenty from the 
pastures, “ a hundred sheep,” with a great 
variety of game and fowls. This consump¬ 
tion, large though it appear, is greatly less than 
what is said to have been used at the court of Per¬ 
sia. The queen of Sheba was struck with the abun¬ 
dant and varied fare of his table, and the rich and 
costly equipage of his attendants. There was a sit¬ 
ting-place for some of his “servants;” a standing- 
place for others, his “ ministers.” The daughter of 
Pharaoh, as first or chief wife, had a palace for her¬ 
self, but the harem was filled with “seven hundred 
wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines.” 
These numbers may be, probably are, an exagger¬ 
ation, and the statement in the Song may be nearer 
the truth, “Threescore queens, fourscore concu¬ 
bines and virgins without number,” ch. vi. 8. 
Hosts of servants and maidens, eunuchs and 
slaves, “men-singers and women-singers,” and a 
large orchestra with all varieties of instruments 
were provided for their entertainment, Eccles. ii. 
7, 8. . The king had also vineyards, orchards, gar- 
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dens or paradises, planted with all kinds of trees 
for shade, blossom, or fruit, and watered from 
pools that sent through them a thousand mur¬ 
muring streamlets. When Solomon in the morn¬ 
ing rode out in state to those gardens at Etham, 
where also he pursued his observations and carried 
on his studies as a naturalist, he was clothed in 
white, sat in a magnificent chariot drawn by 
horses incomparable for their beauty and swift¬ 
ness, and was surrounded by his guards, distin¬ 
guished for their tallness, strength and symme¬ 
try, with bows in their hands and mantles of 


pactly organized. The details are given us in 1 
Ki. iv. 1-19; and as two sons-in-law of Solomon 
held high office, the description must apply to an 
advanced period of his reign. In order to provide 
victuals for the king and his household—that is, 
the immense body of retainers that hang upon an 
Eastern court—the country was divided into twelve 
districts, not corresponding with thetribal divisions, 
and with an officer over each. Each district sup? 
plied the palace for a month. The purveyor was 
a high officer, who levied the taxes of his depart¬ 
ment, and these were generally paid in kind. A 


fortress, but Solomon made it a capital, surrounded 
it with a wall and strong towers, and rebuilt Millo, 
the great defence of the citadel. According to Jo¬ 
sephus, he also made roads, and those which led 
to Jerusalem he laid down or paved with black 
stones. It is impossible to say what connection 
Solomon had with the pools which yet bear his 
name near Bethlehem, or with the ancient aqueduct 
which conveyed water from them into Jerusalem. 

The preceding works ascribed to Solomon are 
only chief specimens of what “he desired to build 
in Jerusalem and Lebanon, and throughout all the 
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Tyrian purple over their armor, while their long 
dark hair, which curled in clusters over their 
shoulders, was powdered every day with gold- 
dust, and glittered in the sunlight. Sometimes he 
was borne on his royal progresses in a palanquin 
ribbed with silver and garnished with gold; its 
awning of purple and its carpet of tesselated tapes¬ 
try had been woven “by the daughters of Jeru¬ 
salem.’’ In such a litter he seems to have gone 
occasionally to some retreat on Mount Lebanon, 
surrounded by sixty guards “expert in war,” his 
advance being heralded by “pillars of smoke,” or 
clouds of incense burned before him, Ca. iii. G—11. 

As a judge between contending parties, Solomon 
must have been wise and just in his decisions. The 
economic administration of the country was corn- 
194 


higher grade of officers are termed “ princes,” and 
formed a species of cabinet. Azariah, a son of Na¬ 
than, was head of the “ officers,” and his brother Za- 
bud was “ principal officer,” and “ the king’s friend ” 
or familiar counsellor; Ahishar was “over the 
household,” and bore on his shoulder the key of the 
house of David; Adoniram was over “ the tribute,” 
or rather levy or serfdom—the body of men held 
to forced labor. Benaiah was commander-in-chief, 
Zadok and Abiathar were priests, Jehoshaphat 
was the “ recorder,” continued from David’s reign, 
while Elihoreph and Ahiah were the “scribes” or 
secretaries of state. Some of these officers have the 
significant title of priest—confidential advisers. 

The public works of Solomon were in keeping 
with %is character. David chose Jerusalem as a 


land of his dominion,” 1 Chr. viii. 6. He left his 
impress on the whole country, and neglected noth¬ 
ing that tended to increase his wealth, display his 
grandeur or give fame and safety to his capital 
and empire. Building, as in Egypt, Assyria, Bab¬ 
ylon and Persia, has been often a royal mania, and 
can be easily carried out under a despotic govern¬ 
ment which has unbounded command of wealth 
and labor, Eccles. ii. 9, 10. The king did every¬ 
thing—with perfect truth every enterprise is as¬ 
cribed to him as sole and supreme director. His 
will was universal and unresisted law in his realm, 
and after Nathan’s death he seems to have met 
with no check. His subjects were overawed by 
his splendor, and whatever secret murmurings 
there may have been, only in the case of Jero- 
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Solomon in his Glory.—S eo Ps. lxii. 10. 


boam does there seem to have been any open in¬ 
subordination. Tribute and toil seem to have been 
exacted with swift compulsion to carry out his de¬ 
signs ; yet toward the latter part of his reign the 
finances of the kingdom could not bear the per¬ 
petual strain which had been put upon them. The 
people had been dazzled for a time, and their na¬ 
tional vanity was flattered, but they began to feel 
the burden. The patience of conscripts drilled to 
labor and “chastised with whips” was being ex¬ 
hausted, and the annual tribute, falling heavily 
on the richer provinces of the middle and north 
of the kingdom, grew to be resented as an oppres¬ 
sion. No doubt there was the old jealousy of 
Ephraim against Judah; but the request of the 
tribes for an alleviation of their “burdens” was 
virtually assented to by the old men who had 
“stood before Solomon” when they advised Reho- 
boam to yield, for his “ father had laid on them a 
grievous service and a heavy yoke.” His answer 
was one of insolent imprudence, dictated by the 
younger men who had grown up in the midst of 
Solomon’s despotism and had imbibed its spirit. 
The ten tribes were apparently planning a revolt, 
and they put forward as a request what they doubt¬ 
less wished to be reckoned their great argument and 
justification. They do not complain of the harem 
or the idolatries, or the many other royal devia¬ 
tions from the national law, but of the taxation 
and burden. Rehoboain sent Adoniram to treat 
with them; but Adoniram, from his official con¬ 
nection with the tribute or levy, was the most un¬ 
popular man in his dominions, and the infuriated 
people stoned him to death, the king hurrying off 
lest the same fate should befall himself. 


The wisdom of Solomon is specially dwelt on in 
Scripture—“God gave him wisdom and under¬ 
standing exceeding much, and largeness of heart, 
even as the sand which is on the sea-shore.” 1 he 
term “heart” is often used for “mind,” and the 
meaning is that Solomon was endowed with great 
faculties and capacities, and that his intellect was 
not only stored with vast and varied information, 
but was so active, shrewd and penetrating as to be 
successful in its studies and investigations. He 
had at once an unwearying eagerness in the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge, and he had also the creative 
power of genius. Nature and man were his study; 
botany and zoology shared his attention with men 
and manners; and his spirit gave utterance to its 
thoughts and emotions in poetry. He was a sage, 
a poet and a naturalist—“he spake three thou¬ 
sand proverbs; and his songs were a thousand and 
five. And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes,” 
1 Ki. iv. 32, 33. The value of his zoological or 
botanical researches we know not. No doubt his 
knowledge took minute cognizance more of exter¬ 
nal peculiarity than of inner structure, but it may 
have had the rudiments of a science, though he 
may not be compared to Linnaeus or Hooker, Cu¬ 
vier or Owen. He was not so absorbed in royal 
cares or royal state and luxury as to forget mental 
culture; amidst much that was weak and wrong, 
he was “yet acquainting his heart with wisdom,” 
Eccles. ii. 3. The “wisdom of Egypt” was pro¬ 
verbial in geometry, astronomy and medicine, but 
I Solomon outstripped it. Arabia was the home of 


I that sagacity that clothes itself in proverbs, and 
of that subtlety which created riddles and queries, 
but “Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of all 
the children of the east country.” There had been 
men of noted intelligence in his own country, such 
as Ethan, who had charge of the temple music in 
David’s time; Ileman, one of the famous singers 
and “ the king’s seer in the words of God;” and 
Chalcol and Darda; but Solomon was “ wiser than 
all men,” 1 Ki. iv. 29-31. 

What Solomon spoke on natural science has 
been lost, with the greater part of his songs. But 
many of his proverbs still remain in the book so 
called. The Proverbs deal with the ethics of 
every-day life—industry, frugality, foresight, in¬ 
tegrity, sobriety, purity, not omitting “the fear 
of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom.” 
They show that he loved wisdom, lived for it and 
strove to endear it to others, and that wisdom was 
not only his pursuit, but his delight—his muse 
whom he was ever wooing. They prove him 
to have been a shrewd observer of men in all 
stations; reading their motives and predicting 
results—glancing at their weaknesses and detect¬ 
ing their hollowness—throwing into relief their 
more striking frailties and praising their virtues 
in balanced comparison—analyzing character with 
keenest insight and sketching the temptations in¬ 
cident to all conditions—painting wisdom in all 
phases and folly in all disguises—bearing very 
hard on tale-bearing, slander and wifely brawls— 
pronouncing moral judgments in the form of gen¬ 
eralizations which command immediate acquies¬ 
cence—uttering maxims which all ages have con¬ 
firmed and warnings justified by universal verdict. 
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Observation had taught him 
much, and his own sagacity and 
experience enabled him to form 
just inferences and applications. 

One would think that he had 
lived freely and mingled famil¬ 
iarly with all classes; that he 
had rioted and vaunted with the 
rich and sighed and suffered 
with the poor; that he had en¬ 
tered into the bosom of the fool 
and sluggard and been partner 
of all their imbecile acts and 
apologies; that he had been 
lounging amidst the chaflerings 
of the bazaar; that he had felt 
the grip of the usurer; had been 
at a feast where the guests 
spoke daggers, and at a rustic 
repast where love reveled with 
roots and “ herbs.” His wise 
sayings are so true that they are 
apt to be thought trite, and their 
clearness sometimes prevents 
the discernment of their depth. 

The style, which fits into the 
direct and incisive thoughts, is 
a species of poetry—of synon¬ 
ymous or antithetical parallel¬ 
isms, but terse and unlabored— 
often a succession of utterances, 
each pregnant with meaning— 
often a series of images or paral¬ 
lels, each a single dash of the 
pencil, free, bold and not re¬ 
touched. 

In sacred poetry Solomon was 
also prolific—“ one thousand and 
five” songs, or, according to the 
Septuagint, five thousand. But 
the greater part must have per¬ 
ished. Ps. lxxii. and cxxvii. are 
ascribed to him, and it is usu¬ 
ally supposed that Ps. ii. and 
xlv. have a close connection with his coronation 
and nuptials. The “Song of Songs,” apart from 
its spiritual meaning, is a beautiful pastoral, 
slightly dramatic in form, but reveling in the en¬ 
joyment of external nature, in the freshness and 
variety of the open landscape from Lebanon to 
Carmel, in rare exotics with their rich blossoms 
and scents, and in the flowers and fountains of the 
royal gardens. Eighteen apocryphal psalms said 
to be Solomon’s are found in a Greek translation. 

One form which Solomon’s wisdom took was 
that of propounding hard questions—a form in 
which the Oriental mind has intense delight: 
“The understanding of a proverb and the inter¬ 
pretation; the words of the wise and their dark 
sayings.” Specimens of this kind of enigma are 
apparently found in the book of Proverbs. You 
have but to prefix a query or guess to the state¬ 
ment, and you have the original shape of the wise 
saying. What are the three things too wonderful 
for me, and the four that I do not know ? . What 
are the four things little upon the earth, but which 
are exceeding wise? etc., Prov. xxx. 18, etc. In¬ 
deed, the proverb is but another name of the 
parable, the form so simply and strikingly em¬ 
ployed by Jesus. 

The estimates of his knowledge have been car¬ 
ried to opposite extremes. Josephus, on the one 
hand, while admitting Solomon’s great knowledge 
of plants and animals, says, in allusion to 1 Ki. 
iv. 33, that he spoke parables about them, of which 


among the nations.” It had 
numerous alliances, and mer¬ 
chants and sailors spread abroad 
the fame of its king. His wis¬ 
dom especially was a theme of 
wide and glowing report. His 
sayings and his studies, his judg¬ 
ments and his diplomacy were 
the great news of the day, and, 
as happens so often, were prob¬ 
ably dwelt upon with curious 
exaggeration. The result was 
that there “came of all people 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
from all kings of the earth which 
had heard of his wisdom.” Not, 
perhaps, that they had personal 
interviews with him; but they 
saw the results of his sage pol¬ 
icy, and they heard the earliest 
and most correct versions of his 
wonderful utterances. Nay, we 
are told that “all the earth 
sought to Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom, which God had put into 
his heart;” and, as was the cus¬ 
tom, the crowds of yearly inqui¬ 
rers did not come empty-hand¬ 
ed, but “ brought every man his 
present—vessels of silver, and 
vessels of gold, and garments, 
and armor, and spices, horses, 
and mules,” 1 Ki. x. 24, 25. 

One of these visitors occupies 
a prominent place in the He¬ 
brew annals. The queen of She¬ 
ba—probably a region in Ara¬ 
bia—came to “ prove Solomon 
with hard questions.” But he 
resolved them all, to her great 
astonishment; and when she saw 
his buildings and retinue “ there 
was no more spirit in her.” She 
confessed, “The half was not 
told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedetli 
the fame which I heard.” The sacred historian 
dwells with delight on the queen’s grand visit to 
Jerusalem; on her long train of camels carrying 
spices of unexampled abundance, with gold and 
precious stones, as a present to Solomon; on her 
wonder and her delight at the spectacles she saw 
and the interviews she enjoyed. According to Jo¬ 
sephus, the famous balsam of the country grew 
from what had been brought by the queen of 
Sheba on her memorable visit. As if that visit 
had formed an epoch in the ancient annals—an 
epoch fraught with instruction and warning to all 
ages and lands — the “greater than Solomon” 
makes impressive reference to it, as condemnatory 
of those who, with greater privileges imposing no 
such pilgrimage, yet believe not, and are not at¬ 
tracted to the Incarnate Wisdom, Matt. xii. 42. 
The legendary accounts of the queen of Sheba 
will be found in ch. xxvii. of the Koran, and in 
Sale’s notes. 

The splendor of Solomon’s empire was passing 
into eclipse before his death. A sad degeneracy 
came over himself, of which no mention is made 
in Chronicles. The heart that could conceive the 
dedication prayer must have undergone a melan¬ 
choly change. The legal fastidiousness that would 
not lodge Pharaoh’s daughter in the close vicinity 
of the ark had been completely worn out. His ha¬ 
rem was his ruin. Many of its inmates might have 
been forced upon him as hostages, or taken by him 


Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.—S ee l Ki. x. and 2 Chr. ix. 

the lesson taken from the ant may be a sample; 
not that he described their nature or growth. On 
the other hand, the wisdom of Solomon so im¬ 
pressed the Eastern world that it has ascribed to 
him magical arts—ability to know the language 
of birds, and power over demons wielded by his 
famous signet-ring. According to Josephus, who 
records the impressions of his own age, demons 
were still expelled in his time by a form of incant¬ 
ation or exorcism derived from the wise king. 

The historian gives a circumstantial example wit¬ 
nessed by himself, and he describes it with appar¬ 
ent sincerity and exultation, in order that “Solo¬ 
mon’s wisdom and extraordinary virtues may not 
be unknownto any people under the sun.” Who 
can tell? There may have been a temptation to 
Solomon in the dark divining rites of the foreign 
religions which he allowed, or he may have had 
some Faust-like avidity in himself of reaching 
forbidden knowledge, and by another path than 
observation and study. The universal legends of 
the East may have had some germ of foundation; 
but what are called his “ Books of Conjuration,” 
which are still extant, are unworthy of notice. 

We know, however, that after Solomon’s time, and 
through his example, “wisdom” became a favor¬ 
ite term in Jewish schools, and shed a peculiar 
coloring over their metaphysical and ethical spec¬ 
ulations. 

Judaea, in Solomon's reign, was no longer filled 
by a people dwelling “alone, and not reckoned 
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from political motives, but no necessity of state 
can be pleaded for the array of concubines. Ex¬ 
treme licentiousness clothed in irresponsible power 
could alone gather about him so many women. 
Even had they been all of Hebrew blood, the ex¬ 
ample set to the nation must have been demoral¬ 
izing in the extreme. His troops of horses were 
forbidden by law, and so was his crowded harem. 
“ He shall not multiply horses to himself;” “ neither 
shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away,” Deut. xvii. 16, 17. His wives were 
selected also in open violation of Mosaic statute, for 
the annalist says, “ Solomon loved many strange wo¬ 
men, together with the daughter of Pharaoh, women 
of Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians and 
Hittites”—nations with whom such intercourse 
was prohibited—yet “Solomon clave to them in 


love.” His seraglio “ turned away his heart after 
other gods,” and temples to them were built on 
the hill fronting the holy house itself—to the Si- 
donian Ashteroth, to “ Milcom the abomination 
of the Ammonites, and Chemosh the abomination 
of Moab.” “ All his strange wives” were equally 
accommodated—the worship of their impure and 
bloody divinities was permitted or sanctioned. 
That Solomon became himself an open idolater is 
not distinctly stated. He still offered on the author¬ 
ized altar, and burned incense three times a year, 
apparently taking on himself at those occasions 
the sacerdotal office. But his syncretistic mix¬ 
ture of worships is divinely condemned. The 
worship of Jehovah was an exclusive worship, 
and the magistrate was to permit none other; for 
idolatry was an insolent violation of the law; nay, 
as Jehovah was king, it was setting up a rival to 
his throne. The service of the true God was 
openly affronted by these antagonistic shrines. 


Solomon had thus forfeited his throne before the 
revolution which wrested so much of his domin¬ 
ions from his house. And he had no apology: 
the God from whom he had turned “ had appeared 
to him twice.” Nor can his conduct be lauded as 
toleration. Toleration of idolatry was unknown to 
the Mosaic law, for its basis was the unity and 
spirituality of God. Strangers engaged in com¬ 
merce could not be forbidden secret pagan wor¬ 
ship, for it could not be prevented; and the very 
size of the empire compelled either toleration or 
universal proselytism or extermination. But 
while such an alternative shows us the critical 
nature of these times of commerce and enlarged 
dominion, the building of public temples for im¬ 
pure and bloody rites must be blamed as a weak¬ 
ness, nay condemned as a crime, in the midst of a 


people whose right to hold their territory was 
based on their monotheism. Besides,^the licen¬ 
tious orgies of these divinities must have attracted 
many foreign women to their service, and accord¬ 
ing to Proverbs, the streets of Jerusalem were in¬ 
fested with “strange women,” or foreign prosti¬ 
tutes—the inevitable curse of these commercial 
alliances. The kingdom was, in fact, enervated, the 
voice of prophecy was dumb, the army was em¬ 
ployed but for show or to defend the trading caravans. 
The old enemies of Solomon, aware of this degen¬ 
eracy, renewed their warfare, and with better 
hopes of success. Did Solomon then feel how far 
he had fallen, how vain was mere worldliness, 
and how unsatisfying were wealth, pleasure and 
power as the objects of human ambition ? Was it 
on such a survey of his past life that the royal 
sybarite became so intensely cynical as to cry, 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit” ? Yet are there not gleams of hope 


in these parting words, “Fear God, and keep 
his commandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man”? 

After a reign of forty years of unexampled pros¬ 
perity and splendor, Solomon died, and “was 
buried in the city of David his father.” But by 
his exactions and his treasons against the divine 
law, he had left his kingdom on the eve of revolu¬ 
tion. A prophet had at last forewarned him of 
the crisis, and his own far-seeing spirit must have 
discerned the omens of its speed and certainty. 
The land, as long as it remained faithful to its 
divine King and Guardian, was guaranteed against 
invasion, at least against defeat and captivity. But 
the evils which had begun under Solomon went on 
unchecked—idolatry spread from the court through 
the kingdom—viler lusts lifted up their heads, and 
w’ere introduced as portions of heathen ritual, and 
altars were found “on every high hill and under 
every green tree,” 1 Ki. xiv. 22-24. The coun- 
try, grown cowardly in and through its debase¬ 
ment, could not defend itself. Jehovah was no 
longer its shield, and the wealth of Jerusalem, 
glittering with gold, was a bribe too powerful to 
be resisted. Shishak soon came, conquered and 
spoiled, and brass took the place of gold, 1 Ki. 
xiv. 25-28. 

As was natural, David’s wondrous elevation to 
the kingdom is his own favorite point of allu¬ 
sion, but to Solomon the recurring memory is 
his succession, his being “established on the 
throne of his father.” The character and gov¬ 
ernment of David are the perpetual allusion, and 
the model by which successive kings are judged. 
Solomon’s reign is not referred to again in the 
old Hebrew records. But his magnificence lived 
in the imagination of the people; and the great 
Teacher, when he wished to adduce an instance 
of personal gorgeousness, admitted on all hands 
to be without rival, gives utterance to the phrase, 
“Solomon in all his glory;” and yet it was a 
glory outshone by the “lilies of the field.” 

The acts of Solomon were written in the 
“Book of the Acts of Solomon,” according to 1 
Ki. xi. 41, or “ in the book of Nathan the prophet, 
and in the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilanite, and 
in the visions of Iddo the seer,” according to 2 
Chr. ix. 29. 

It has ever been a favorite subject of discussion 
among commentators whether Solomon ever re¬ 
pented his fall and turned again to God. No 
mention is made in Scripture of his repentance; 
no word drops from the inspired penman to show 
that he humbled himself and sought forgiveness. 
The name of. this most renowned Israelitish king 
is a warning to succeeding ages to beware of lis¬ 
tening to the blandishments of evil. 

That Solomon did repent is traditionally be¬ 
lieved, and that the book of Ecclesiastes was com¬ 
posed by him after he had trod the paths of vanity 
and sensual indulgence, and found earthly pleas¬ 
ures unsatisfying. But it is an inference, a hope, 
rather than a certainty. Some imagine that Eccle¬ 
siastes is not from his pen. This, however, scarcely 
affects the inference. Had Solomon been known 
to have died impenitent, no future writer would 
have assumed to speak in his name. Though we 
can but hope, therefore, still we may hope that he 
found mercy. 

SOLOMON, BEN JOB JALLA, an African, 
born at Bonda, near the river Senegal, was sent 
bv his father, who was prince of the country, to 
sell slaves to an English trader, and not agree¬ 
ing in price, set out to return across the Gambia, 
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Solomon, carrying out his father’s policy, employed 
as slave-laborers in his works, 1 Ki. ix. 20, 21. If 
performing any sacred office, they must have be¬ 
come proselytes to the true religion. 

SOLOMON’S SONG. See Song of Solo¬ 
mon. 

SOLOMON, THE WISDOM OF. See 
Wisdom of Solomon. 

SOLON (Ro'lon), the illustrious lawgiver of 
Athens, and one of the seven sages of Greece, j 
was born B. C. 592, at Salamis, of an ancient | 
family. He devoted his attention to commerce, 
and visited many foreign parts, acquiring wealth 
and wisdom. Having secured a competence, he 
directed his attention to state affairs. After hav¬ 
ing enhanced the glory of his country by recov¬ 
ering Salamis, he refused the sovereignty of 
Athens, but accepted the archonship. As archon 
he framed a new code of laws, and obtained from 
the citizens an oath that they would observe them 
for ten years. With a view to getting himself be¬ 
yond the reach of inducements to make changes irt 
them, he departed from Greece, and visited Egypt 
and Cyprus, and perhaps Lydia. On his return 
he found the tyranny of Pisistratus established 
and his laws ignored, and in disgust he withdrew 
to Cyprus, where he died at the age of eighty. 

SOMMER (som'mer), PETER NICHOLAS, 
was born in 1709, at Hamburg, in Germany, 
lie was trained to religious duties from his child¬ 
hood, and his academical training was of a high 
order. In 1710 a colony of Germans was sent to 
this country from the Palatinate, and in 1712 they 
were settled in the Schoharie Valley. They were 
Lutherans, and they clung tenaciously to their 
faith. In 1714 they were organized into a church, 
but they remained many years without a regular 
pastor. At length the Lutheran Consistorium in 
London induced the Rev. Mr. Sommer to settle 
among them, and he reached New York in April, 
1743. He forthwith proceeded to his charge, and 
he remained among his flock for nearly half a cen¬ 
tury. He had to encounter many of the experi¬ 
ences of the early settlers who colonized the States 
in those trying times, and in 1768 he was sud¬ 
denly deprived of his sight. Still he labored 
faithfully, though unable to see the light of the 
sun, and in about twenty years his sight was as sud¬ 
denly restored. In 1788, when an aged man, he 
retired from his charge and removed to Sharon, in 
Schoharie county, to spend the residue of his days 
with his children and his children’s children, and 
here he remained until his death, on the 27th day 
of October, 1795. He held a high place in the 
Lutheran Church, being an earnest, faithful minis¬ 
ter and a most excellent man. 


family, though not in the direct line of descent 
The term was also very commonly used in a figu¬ 
rative sense to denote the possession, in a marked 
and characteristic manner, of some natural or moral 
quality, such as “ Barnabas, son of consolation,” as 
if in a manner born of it and so replenished with 
its grace; “son of Belial,” for persons of a wanton 
and licentious spirit; “son of oil,” for rich and 
fertile, Isa. v. 1, where what is in the English 
Bible “a very fruitful hill,” is literally “ the horn 
of the son of oil,” etc. 



where he was taken prisoner by another race of 
blacks, who sold him as a slave. He was brought 
to Annapolis, Maryland, and subsequently es¬ 
caped; but upon making himself known he was 
ransomed by General Oglethorpe and others, and 
sent to England in 1733. He was employed in 
London in translating some Arabic manuscripts. 
He resided fourteen months in that city, and was 
much noticed; after being introduced at court, he 
returned to his native country. He had a Very re¬ 
tentive memory, could repeat the Koran by heart 
at fifteen years of age, and actually wrote the 
whole book in England three times from recol¬ 
lection only. Memoirs of him were published, 
and he is also mentioned in Moore’s Travels, as 
well as in Astley’s Voyages. 

SOLOMON, POOLS OF. About one hour’s 
journey to the south of Bethlehem is a small val¬ 
ley which offers the traditional and probable site 
of one of Solomon’s pleasure-grounds, where he 
made him “gardens and orchards and pools of 
water.” The reservoirs at the south end of this 
valley are called the “ Pools of Solomon.” They 
are connected with Jerusalem by aqueducts; and 
there is little doubt but that the unbroken tradi¬ 
tion is well founded which associates these pools 
with the name of the royal builder, and that it is 
to this place that Josephus alludes when he states, 
“There was, about fifty furlongs distant from Je¬ 
rusalem, a certain place called Etham, very pleas¬ 
ant in fine gardens and abounding in rivulets of 
water; thither he (Solomon) was wont to go forth 
in the morning, sitting on high in his chariot.” 
In this valley there are three enormous tanks 
sunk in the Ride of a sloping groupd; they are 
formed one above the other. They are capable 
of holding an immense body of water, and they 
are constructed so that when the water has reached 
a certain height in the upper one it then flows into 
the one below, and so on into the third. They are 
lined with a thick layer of hard whitish cement, 
and a flight of steps leads to the bottom of each. 
Where the lowest cistern joins the valley of Etham 
a sluice was placed to draw off the water. Several 
springs empty themselves into these reservoirs, and 
at a short distance from the upper one there is a 
narrow chamber through which the water passes 
from the neighboring spring on its way to the res¬ 
ervoir, and tradition declares that this is the foun¬ 
tain sealed to which allusion is made in the fourth 
and fifth chapters of the Canticles. A monarch like 
Solomon, who had enlarged views respecting pub¬ 
lic affairs, could in no better wav display his care 
for the inhabitants of his capital than by con¬ 
structing such works, and their value in later ages 
is attested by the fact that in early Christian times 
a large square castle was built to defend these 
water-works. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH, John x. 23; Acts 
iii. 11; v. 12, one of the colonnades or cloisters of 
the temple, affording shelter from the weather in 
winter-time. It was in the eastern side, or, as 
some understand, at the eastern end of the south 
side of the building. According to Josephus, it 
was an original work of Solomon, which had re¬ 
mained from the former temple. See Temple. 

SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, Ezra ii. 55,58; 
Nell. vii. 57, 60, a certain class of the returned ex¬ 
iles, enumerated after the Levites and the Nethi- 
nim. They had probably some very subordinate 
connection with the temple-services, and may be 
supposed the descendants of those Canaanites whom 


SOMMIER (som-myay'), JOHN CLAUDE, 
an ecclesiastic of Lorraine, in France, published 
“The Dogmatic History of Religion,” a very 
creditable work, and “ The History of the Holy 
See,” a production which, though decried in 
France, procured for him, from Benedict XIII., 
the appointment of titular bishop of Caesarea. He 
died in 1737, aged seventy-six. 

SON. The term “son” in Scripture is very 
often extended to more distant relations than the 
one originally and strictly indicated by it, such as 
grandchildren, offspring generally, even to remote 
generation and heirs of a particular person or 


Solomon’s Funeral.— Seo Solomon. 

SON OF GOD. This title is continually 
given to the Lord Jesus Christ, and as appropri¬ 
ated by him it is a full proof of his divinity, Luke 
i. 32; xxii. 70, 71; Rom. i. 4. 

The title was applied to Adam, who had no 
human father, Luke iii. 38. And there is a sense 
in which other men, as the creatures of God’s 
hand, and still more as received into his recon¬ 
ciled family by adoption, may be called God’s 
sons, ITos. i. 10; John i. 12; Acts vii. 28, 29; 
Rom. viii. 14; Gal. iii. 26; 1 John iii. 1, 2. But 
it was evidently with a much higher meaning that 
our Lord is termed “ The Son of God.” For the 
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Jews rightly judged that by the assumption of this 
title he laid claim to equality with God, and, re¬ 
garding it as blasphemy and a breach of the first 
commandment, they determined to put him to 
death, John v. 17, 18; in fact, it was on this charge 
that ultimately they condemned him. 

The inference cannot be evaded. Our Lord 
claimed to be one with the Father in a way which 
no mere man could be, and the apostles in propa¬ 


lent to “man,” in common use in the region where 
Ezekiel and Daniel resided. Thus we find it per¬ 
petually occurring in the Syriac version, as for 
example, “The first son of man, Adam, was a liv¬ 
ing soul“ The first son of man earthy of the 
earth, the second son of man the Lord, from heav¬ 
en,” 1 Cor. xv. 45, 47. It is, further, the phrase 
used in that remarkable vision in which Daniel 
saw One “the Son of Man,” brought to the An¬ 
cient of Days and invested with a sove¬ 
reignty that should include all nations 
and that should never be destroyed, Dan. 
vii. 13, 14. That this had a Messianic 
reference cannot be doubted. And there¬ 
fore, when our Lord so designated him¬ 
self, Matt. viii. 20; ix. 6, and elsewhere, 
he announced himself as the Messiah, the 
Son of God manifested in human form, 
revealing the mystery of the two natures 
in one Person. The Jews seem fully to 
have understood what he meant; they saw 
that he claimed an identity as “Son of 
man” with the Deity, the “Son of God/* 
Luke xxii. 69, 70; compare John xii. 34. 
Stephen uses this title of Christ, Acts vii. 
56. With this exception, in the Gospels 
and apostolic history it is applied to him 
only by himself. 


SONG. See Hymn, Music, Poetry. 
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gating his religion meant to claim for him this 
divine pre-eminence, Mark i. 1; John i. 18; Acts 
iii. 13, 26; Heb. i. 2. And here was the great 
mystery of godliness: He that was the Highest 
stooped to be the lowest for the salvation of men. 

SON OF MAN, a phrase used to signify man 
generally, Num. xxiii. 19; Ps. viii. 4; Heb. ii. 6. 

It was the ordinary designation of the prophet 
Ezekiel when God addressed him, Ezek. ii. 1,3,6, 

8. It was also once given to Daniel, Dan. viii. 17. 

It seems to have been an Aramaic idiom, equiva- 


SONG OF SOLOMON. The name 
given to this book in the title, ch. i. 1, sig¬ 
nifies “the most excellent song,” and evi¬ 
dently represents it as being not a collec¬ 
tion of separate poems or idyls, as some 
have thought, but a single composition; 
and a close acquaintance with its contents 
confirms this testimony to its excellence 
and its unity. 

The title also agrees with all ancient 
writers on the subject in ascribing this 
poem to Solomon; and this too is corrobo¬ 
rated by internal evidence. The allusions 
to David’s tower, ch. iv. 4, to Solomon’s 
couch, or palanquin, ch. iii. 7, 9, and to 
his vineyard in Baal-hamon, ch. viii. 11, 
indicate a writer familiar with that age. 
Rare and precious articles of luxury are 
also mentioned. Objects of interest to 
the naturalist are often referred to; not 
less than twenty different names of plants 
and thirteen of animals being found in 
these few pages. An intimate acquaint¬ 
ance is displayed with various parts of the 
land from Egypt to Damascus; whilst the 
beauties of Tirzah, Gilead and Heshbon, 
and the grandeur of Lebanon and Her- 
mon, are alluded to in language which 
shows that they are fully appreciated. All 
this is just what might naturally be ex¬ 
pected if Solomon were the author. In ad¬ 
dition to this, the reference to his mother, 
in ch. iii. 11, and a comparison of ch. vi. 8 with 1 
Ki. xi. 3, seem to connect the poem with the earlier 
part of his reign, when Bathsheba was still living, 
and when his harem was less extensive than it be¬ 
came in his later years of unbounded indulgence. 

The burden of this Song is the mutual affection 
and endearments of the marriage relation. Solo¬ 
mon places himself before us as a bridegroom with 
his bride, in all the warmth and freshness of their 
newly-formed connection. Those who assign to the 
poem an historical origin suppose the bride to be 
either Pharaoh’s daughter, 1 Ki. iii. 1, or a native 


of Palestine, of lower but still of noble rank. But 
there is so little in it that is distinctive of any in¬ 
dividual that it is difficult to believe it to have 
been composed either solely or chiefly with a view 
to any particular nuptial festivity. In part it re¬ 
sembles a pastoral, in part a drama, in part an epi- 
thalamium, or nuptial song; yet it is not properly 
either of these. The peculiarity of its construction 
and the generality of its references seem to inti¬ 
mate that it sprang from, and is intended to lead 
to, a contemplation of the subject apart from per¬ 
sonal application and in its highest and most im¬ 
portant bearings. 

Undoubtedly, the Song of Songs may be viewed 
as a beautiful exhibition of the legitimate exercise 
of that merely human love which our Creator has 
implanted in our nature, and has recognized and 
sanctioned in the institution of marriage, which is 
declared to be “honorable in all.” Yet, if this 
were the main object of the poem, it might well 
be expected that frequent reference would be made 
to those abuses of which Solomon himself affords 
so striking an example. We are therefore led to 
look for some other design. 

On examining the word of God we find numer¬ 
ous passages in which the marriage relation is used 
to represent the connection between Jehovah and 
his chosen people. Soon after he had graciously 
entered into covenant with the Israelites at Sinai 
he speaks of the sin of forsaking his worship for 
that of false gods as unfaithfulness to the bonds of 
marriage, Ex. xxxiv. 15, 16; Deut. xxxi. 16; and 
he continues to use the same figure in Judges and 
the later books. This metaphor reappears with 
great amplification, and often in more pleasing 
forms, in the prophetical writings, Isa. liv. 5; Jer. 
iii. 20; Iios. ii. 2,7. It was therefore evidently 
familiar to the minds of the Hebrews; so much 
so, indeed, that the metaphorical language is often 
used without any intimation that it is not to be 
taken literally; and some of the words relating to 
the violation of the marriage covenant are em¬ 
ployed even more frequently in a figurative sense 
than in their literal meaning. Hence it was not 
improbable that the love of Jehovah to his peo¬ 
ple should be represented in a longer allegor¬ 
ical poem, nor was it necessary that any explana¬ 
tion of such a purpose should be interwoven or 
appended. Accordingly, the Jews have always so 
understood the Song of Solomon. The ancient 
book Zohar, the Chaldee Targum and later Jewish 
commentators explain it in this way. Such an 
application, moreover, is in perfect harmony with 
another inspired poem, Ps. xlv., and it is in accord¬ 
ance with the practice which has prevailed uni¬ 
versally in the East, even to the present day, of 
expressing love to the Creator in the language of 
this human passion. And this mode of represent¬ 
ation does not stop with the Old Testament. The 
relation of Jehovah to the Hebrew nation having 
been designed to foreshadow his connection with 
his spiritual Church, it naturally supplies the wri¬ 
ters of the New Testament with language most ap¬ 
propriate to exhibit the relation between our Lord 
and his people. Thus, Jehovah was David’s shep¬ 
herd, Ps. xxiii.; Jesus is ours, John x. 11,14. And 
thus also Christ is the bridegroom and the Church 
his bride, 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. xxi. 2. Accordingly, 
Christian commentators in every age have regarded 
this poem as aptly expressing the mutual love of 
the Saviour and his Church, and as fitly represent¬ 
ing the closeness and perpetuity of the union which 
subsists between them. 

Some portions of this book have been regarded 
as unnatural, and others have been objected to as 
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wanting in delicacy. These objections, however, 
are owing partly to defects in the translation of 
particular passages, and partly to ignorance or for¬ 
getfulness of the great difference which exists be¬ 
tween Oriental customs and Oriental poetry and 
those of Europe. 

This poem is in the form of a dialogue, the chief 
speakers being Solomon and his bride, with the 
occasional interposition of female attendants, and 
perhaps of other spectators. But it is not easy to 
mark the divisions, the point of transition from one 
subject to another being not always very percep¬ 
tible. Some find here twelve idyls, others eight 
songs. Others, again, divide it into seven days, 
corresponding to the days of a marriage-feast. 
But perhaps it is best to divide it into four prin¬ 
cipal portions. 

Part I. The bride desires the society of her 
husband, whom she seeks and finds in his rural 
retreat; after mutual expressions of affection she 
falls asleep and dreams of him, ch. i.-iii. 5. This 
portion of the poem was probably designed to ex¬ 
hibit the desire of the Church for the coming of 
the Lord. 

Part II. introduces a grand royal marriage pro¬ 
cession to Jerusalem, followed by the private en¬ 
dearments of the bridegroom and the bride, who 
then return to the marriage-feast, ch. iii. 6-v. 1. 
In this part the glory of Christ and of his Churbh, 
and his delight in his people, seem to be the 
subject. 

Part III. darkens the picture by introducing the 
indifference of the bride to her husband, followed 
by her repentance, her anxious search, her suffer¬ 
ings, and at last her restoration to the happy enjoy¬ 
ment of his society and affection in the very place 
where she had found him before, ch. v. 2—viii. 4. 
This evidently displays in an affecting manner the 
declension of piety in the Church and its attend¬ 
ant sorrows, in contrast with the forgiving grace 
of the Redeemer and the happiness of restoration 
to his favor. 

Part IV. shows us the bride, notwithstanding 
the opposition of her family, finally separating 
herself from them, and devoting herself and all 
she has to her husband, ch. viii. 5-14. This 
seems to depict the entire separation of the 
Church from the world, and its perfect consecra¬ 
tion to the love and service of its Lord. 

SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 

See Daniel, Apocryphal Additions to. 

SONNA (son'na), in Mohammedan law, is, 
according to the Book of Definitions, the observ¬ 
ance of religion in matters respecting which there 
is no positive and necessary command; also the 
general practice of the prophets, with some few 
exceptions. The Sonna, therefore, comprises the 
Mohammedan traditions. 

SONNITES (son'nites), the orthodox Mo¬ 
hammedans, who rigidly adhere to the traditions, 
and are famous for their opposition to the several 
sects, especially the Shiites, who reject the tradi¬ 
tions. The Turks belong to the former, the Per¬ 
sians to the latter sect. 

SONS OF GOD, a designation given in the 
Old Testament to angels, Job i. 6; ii. 1; xxxviii. 
7. There cannot be a doubt of the beings intended 
in these places, but there is considerable doubt in 
regard to another place where the same phrase is 
employed, Gen. vi. 2, 4. It is very frequently 
interpreted of the descendants of Seth, supposed 


to be a godly race, intermarrying with the poster¬ 
ity of Cain, regarded as degenerate. And this 
notion is corroborated by the fact that the Israel¬ 
ites, God’s chosen family, are called his children, 
Deut. xiv. 1. It is supposed, again, that the sons 
of eminent persons, to whom the name “gods” is 
sometimes given, Ex. xxii. 28, allied themselves 
with females of inferior rank. Many respectable 
writers are dissatisfied with both these notions. 
Dr. Kalisch is decided against the application of 
the phrase to human beings; he refers to the many 
wild legends which may have had their origin 
from this passage, but which he supposes to have 
obtained currency before the narrative was written, 
and which he seems to believe were here referred 
to. “ The Hebrew historian,” says he, “ admits for 
one moment the existence of a superstition, in order 
for ever to subvert and to eradicate it.” 

SOOFFEES (so’f'feez), SOUFEES, SO- 
PHIS, or SOFIS, a sect of Persian philosophers 
who derive their name from the Arabic word soof 
pure, meaning morally so—wise, pious. They are 


SOPHERETH (so'fe-reth), one whose de¬ 
scendants, Solomon’s servants, returned with Ze- 
rubbabel, Ezra ii. 55. 

SOPHISTS (sof'ists). This word is derived 
from the Greek sophistes , which is again derived 
from sophos, “wise.” Originally the word signified 
a person of talent and accomplishments, but it was 
afterward applied to a class of men who arose in 
Greece in the fifth century B. C., who became 
teachers of the various arts and branches of learn¬ 
ing for hire. Hence the term came to be the des¬ 
ignation for all who cultivate any science with a 
view to outward advantages, careless of the truth 
of what they advance, except in so far as it may 
contribute to those purposes. Protagoras of Ab- 
dera was the first Greek who assumed the name 
of Sophist. He flourished in Athens, 440 B. C., 
and had many pupils. Ilippias of Elis, Prodicus 
of Ceos, and Euthydemus of Chios were among 
the early leaders of the school. The leading fea¬ 
ture of the Sophistic doctrine was a dislike to 
everything fixed either in ethics or philosophy. 
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scattered over the Persian empire. Henry Mar- 
tyn calls them “ Mystic Latitudinarians.” Their 
rise was nearly coincident with Mohammedanism. 
The Sooffeeisra of Persia is evidently the idealism 
of the Eastern and Western Worlds. They express 
contempt for many of the tenets of Mohammedan¬ 
ism, dislike its forms, pretend to communion with 
the Deity, indifference to all opinions, and philo¬ 
sophical Pyrrhonism. Mr. Martyn asked a Soof- 
fee doctor, “Whatwere his feelings at the prospect 
of death—hope, fear, or neither ?” The reply was, 
“Neither, and that pleasure and pain were both 
alike.” 

SOOTHSAYER (sooth'say-er), Isa. ii. 6. See 
Divination. 

SOP, John xiii. 26, 27, 30, a piece of the un¬ 
leavened bread dipped in the broth of bitter herbs. 
See Meals, Passover. 

SOPATER (so'pa-ter), a Christian of Berea 
who accompanied St. Paul into Asia, Acts xx. 4. 
This name may possibly be a contracted form of 
[ Sosipater. 


The useful was held to be the only mark by which 
one opinion could be preferred to another; and an 
absolute standard in morals was rejected, and it 
was maintained that that only is true which seems 
so to the individual, and true only as long as it 
seemed to be so. The maxim was relied on 
that “man is the measure of all things.” These 
and similar doctrines they maintained with great 
subtlety and acuteness, and they found numerous 
disciples among those who were well prepared for 
the admission of tenets which swept away at once 
all the remnants of those prejudices which might 
still interpose a barrier between their passions and 
their gratification. Selfishness could thus easily 
find an apology, and injustice and rapine could 
conveniently produce arguments that pleased an 
avaricious and dishonest mind. Viewed as a link 
in the chain of philosophical development, the 
Sophists were doubtless an involuntary cause of 
the greater depth and soundness which subse¬ 
quently prevailed in the Greek philosophy. 
When men saw how easy it was to demolish sys¬ 
tems, the necessity was felt that the foundations 
of human knowledge should be laid much deeper 
down on solid principles than heretofore; and 
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thus they undesignedly led to the formation of a 
more profound and solid ethical school, which 
arose under the auspices of Plato and Aristotle. 
They were obliged to insist on the inherent dis¬ 
tinctions of right and wrong, of the guilt of wrong¬ 
doing; and thus the doctrines of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle stand out in healthful contrast with the 
demoralizing tenets of Heraclitus or Parmenides. 

SOPHOCLES (sof'o-kIeez),EVANGELINUS 
A POSTOLIDES, LL.D., who has held a distin¬ 
guished place in the literature of the United States, 
was born in 1807, at Tsangaranda, near Mount Pe- 
lion, in Greece. For several years he lived in the 
convent of Mount Sion, and in 1829 he was in¬ 
duced by the American Board of Commissioners 
of Foreign Missions to settle in the United States. 
After a preparatory course at Monson Academy, 
Massachusetts, he entered Amherst College, but 
before taking a degree he began to teach, render¬ 
ing valuable aid at Amherst, Hartford and New 
Haven. In 1842 he became tutor in Greek at Har¬ 
vard, and in 1859 adjunct Greek professor. In 
I860 the sphere of his duties was greatly enlarged, 
as he was assigned to ancient, Byzantine and 
modern Greek, and in these departments he has 
prepared and published a great number of most 
valuable works, including grammars, lessons, ex¬ 
ercises and text-books. Chief among his works 
is a large quarto volume on the later and Byzan¬ 
tine Greek, illustrative of the writings of the his¬ 
torians and the theologians of the Constantinopol- 
itan empire. This great work, which takes rank 
with the glossaries of Ducange and Charpentier, 
treats of the enormous number of fifteen thousand 
words, and its value is recognized by all scholars. 

SOPHONIAS (so-fo-ni'as), 2 Esd. i. 40, the 
same as the prophet Zephaniah. 

SORBONNE (sor-bon'), ROBERT DE, 
founder of the celebrated college of that name at 
Paris, was born at Sorbon, near Rheims, in 1201. 
Though originally poor, he yet acquired celebrity 
as a preacher, and became chaplain to Louis IX. 
When appointed canon of Cambray, he laid the 
foundation of his college in 1253. He died in 
1274, and left all his property to the improve¬ 
ment of his college. He wrote a number of theo¬ 
logical tracts and treatises of no permanent worth. 

The college soon won no little renown, and it is 
said to have been the model on which the great 
English colleges were founded, in which there 
were a lodging and provisions secured for the in¬ 
mates. In 1629 Cardinal Richelieu adorned the 
Sorbonne with several new buildings, and among 
them he constructed a splendid library. This 
great establishment exercised a mighty influence 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and it greatly affected the 
national mind, especially during the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries, and the free-think¬ 
ing skeptical wits of the age usually spoke of it as 
being a concentration ^f bigotry. That it was 
celebrated for the acuteness and subtlety of its dis¬ 
putants is attested by the caustic lines of Butler, 
where, in his Hudibras, he says: 

“ For ho a rope of sand could twist, 

Ah firm as any learned Sorboniet.” 

SORCERER (sor'ser-er), SORCERY (sor'- 
cer-e), Acts viii. 9 and elsewhere. See Divination. 

SOREK (so'rek), the valley in which Delilah 
lived, Jud. xvi. 4. It was probably to the north 
of Eleutheropolis, not far from Zorah. 


SORT AIN (sor'tain), JOSEPH, called by 
Bishop Copleston “ my jewel of a nonconformist,” 
was born in 1809. He was of Huguenot descent, 
and was induced by family traditions to enter the 
dissenting ministry, though not without a great 
struggle before he decided against the Church. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was a member of the College Historical Society, 
and at a time when there were in it men of great 
power young Sortain shone conspicuously as an 
eloquent orator. He accepted an offer from the 
trustees of Lady Huntingdon’s connection to take 
one of their chapels in Brighton, and commenced 
there his ministry in 1832. Soon he became 
known as a most eloquent preacher and orator, 
and was attended by crowds. The most distin¬ 
guished men in the nation testified in no mea¬ 
sured words to the thrilling power of his pulpit 
eloquence, while Mr. Thackeray spoke of him as 
the most accomplished orator he had ever heard 
in his life. More than one offer was made him 
either to leave Brighton or to take orders and a 
living in the Church of England, but he declined 
all and finished a brilliant ministry of wellnigh 
thirty years where it was commenced. His death 
occurred in 1860. 

SORTES (sor'teez). This is a Latin word 
signifying lots, and it has been used to designate 
a species of divination. A favorite author was 
opened, and the first passage that met the eye was 
used to intimate the probable issue of the case in 
hand. The Greeks generally used Homer for this 
purpose, and hence the term “Sortes Homeric®” 
became common among them. So also among 
the Romans Virgil was used, and among them the 
phrase “Sortes Virgilian®” was equally common. 
In Christian times the “sortes sanctorum” came 
into fashion. They were obtained by consulting 
the inspired writings in the manner before de¬ 
scribed. Sometimes, also, the inquirer went into 
a church while service was being performed, and 
drew a prognostication from the first words he 
heard. In this way St. Anthony was directed to 
adopt a life of solitary devotion. These practices 
led to much superstition. They are condemned by 
Augustine in his “ Epistle to Januarius;” but they 
are nevertheless mentioned with evident credulity 
and approbation by early ecclesiastical writers, 
Gregory of Tours states that the French prince 
Meroveus, having fled to the Basilica of St. Mar¬ 
tin, placed separately on the saint’s tomb the 
Psalms, the book of Kings and the Gospels; and 
spending three days and nights at the tomb in 
fasting and devotions, on the fourth day he opened 
these sacred books, from each of which he drew a 
discouraging prediction. Elections to the episco¬ 
pal offices and other solemn proceedings seem to 
have been sometimes decided in the same manner 
in those ages; and even after many abuses of those 
days had ceased, it was long a common practice on 
the consecration of a bishop, after the book of the 
Gospels had been laid on his head, to consider the 
first verse which offered itself as a prognostic of 
his behavior and the fortunes of his episcopacy. 
Thus the death of Albert, bishop of Liege, was 
intimated by the ominous occurrence of the pas¬ 
sage respecting the execution of John the Baptist; 
and that prelate was accordingly put to death by 
Henry VI. In the fifth century the Council of 
Vannes forbade the practice of the “sortes,” and 
the anathema of that council was often repeated 
on later occasions, in which the consulting of 
the Scriptures in such a way is classed with other 
profane and magical modes of divination. 


SOSIGENES (so-sig'e-neez), an Egyptian as¬ 
tronomer who assisted Julius Caesar in regulat¬ 
ing the Roman calendar. The philosopher, by 
tolerably accurate observations, discovered that 
the year was three hundred and sixty-five days 
and six hours; and to make allowance for the 
odd hours, he invented the intercalation of one 
day in four years. The supplication of the sixth 
day before the calends of March was called the 
intercalary day, and the year in which this took 
place was styled bissextile. This was the Julian 
year. See Year. Sosigenes was the author of a 
commentary upon Aristotle’s book De Coclo. 

SOSIPATER (so-sip'a-ter). 1. A captain in 
the Maccaboean wars, 2 Macc. xii. 19, 24. 2. A 
Christian from whom St. Paul sends a salutation 
to the church at Rome, calling him his kinsman— 
i. e., fellow-tribesman—Rom. xvi. 21. Some have 
believed him the same with Sopater. 

SOSTHENES (sos'then-eez), a ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth, Acts xviii. 17. 
Whether he became a Christian and was the 
person whom St. Paul joins in his address to the 
Corinthians, 1 Cor. i. 1, is uncertain. 

SOSTRATUS (sos-tra'tus), 2 Macc. iv. 27, 
29, an officer in Jerusalem under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

SOTAI (so'ti), one whose descendants, called 
Solomon’s servants, returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezra ii. 55. 

SOTO (so'to), DOMINIC, a learned Domin¬ 
ican, was born in 1494, at Segovia, where his 
father was a gardener. He studied divinity at 
Alcala, as well as at Paris, entered among the 
Dominicans on his return to Spain, and owing to 
his abilities was appointed confessor to Charles 
V., by whom, in 1545, he was deputed to the 
Council of Trent. Though distinguished for his 
eloquence, he possessed but little ambition, re¬ 
fused the bishopric of Segovia, and early re¬ 
signed the place of imperial confessor. He died 
in 1560. He wrote a “Commentary on the Epis¬ 
tle to the Romans,” besides other works. 

SOTWELL (sot'wel), NATHANIEL, was 
an English Jesuit. His real name was Southwell. 

He entered the order in 1624, and became secre¬ 
tary to the general of the order in 1648. He un¬ 
dertook the task of preparing memoirs of the most 
eminent men in the Society of Jesus, and he car¬ 
ried the work down to the year 1675. Several • 
editions of it have been published. Oudin car¬ 
ried his work down with much care, beginning 
his labors in 1733. Southwell died at Rome in 
1676. 

SOUBISE fsoo-beez'), BENJAMIN DE RO¬ 
HAN, DUKE OF, son of Renatus de Rohan 
by the only daughter of John de Parthenai (see 
the next article), distinguished himself on the 
side of the Protestants, and with his brother, 
ably defended the town of Rochelle against the 
troops of France. In 1621 he long maintained 
the independence of St. Jean d’Angely against 
Louis XIII., and when he surrendered, obtained 
honorable terms and a free pardon. The fol¬ 
lowing year he took Oleron, and extended his 
conquests over Poitou ; but a reverse of fortune 
obliging him to fly, he retired to England, where 
he died in 1640. 
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SOUBISE, JOHN DE PARTHENAI, LORD 
OF, descended from an illustrious family in Poitou, 
was one of the chief leaders of the Protestants! 
He went to France from Ferrara, where he had en¬ 
joyed the favor of the duke, was sent by the prince 
of Cond4, his new patron, to defend Lyons, and be¬ 
haved there with such bravery that the duke of 
Nemours was obliged to raise the siege. This 
great man, so much loved by the Calvinists and 
dreaded by the Catholics, died in 1566, aged 
fifty-four. 

SOUL. See Spirit. 

SOULE (sool), JOSHUA, D.D., was born in 
1781, at Bristol, Maine. In 1798 lie was licensed 
to preach, and in 1802 he was ordained an elder. 
In 1804 he was made presiding elder of the Maine 
district, and in 1808, at the General Conference at 
Baltimore, he prepared the plan which was then 
adopted for a delegated General Conference. He 
was appointed book agent and editor of the 
“Methodist Magazine” in 1816, and he declined 
an appointment which was made to him in 1820 
to the episcopate. In 1821 the New York City 
station was assigned to him, and in 1822 he held a 
similar position in Baltimore. At length, in 1824, 
he was chosen again to the episcopate, and he ac¬ 
cepted the office and was ordained. In 1842 he 
went as a delegate to the British Wesleyan Meth¬ 
odist Conference, and he visited France and sev¬ 
eral parts of the British Islands. On the division 
of the Church he adhered to the Southern portion, 
and took up his residence at Nashville, Tennessee! 
In 1853 he traveled extensively in California on 
behalf of the interests of religion, and after a life 
of great labor he died at Nashville, Tennessee, 
March 6, 1867. He was an earnest, zealous, pru¬ 
dent, pious and most useful man. 

SOUTH. The Hebrews had several words of 
expressive derivation, as one implying dryness, 
another brightness (opposed to which was a region 
covered ” i. e., with darkness, for the north), to 
indicate the south. Also, as in respect to the 
points of the compass a man was supposed to have 
his face to the east, and consequently the south 
was on his right, it was often designated by “ the 
right hand,” Job xxiii. 9. The south is put for 
countries or districts lying to the south of Pales¬ 
tine, such as Idumaea, parts of Arabia, the desert 
of Paran, etc., and more particularly that which 

was afterward distinguished as “the south country.” 

Hence, though Abram leaving Egypt journeyed in 
a north-east direction, he is said to have gone “into 
the south,” Gen. xiii. 1. Egypt is sometimes in¬ 
tended, probably in Isa. xxx. 6; Dan. xi. 5, 15, 
and Arabia, Matt. xii. 42. But in Ezek. xx! 46! 

47, Judaea seems to be meant, perhaps in reference 
to the position of the prophet in Babylonia. 

®OUTH, ROBERT, an English divine of re¬ 
markable abilities and attainments, was born at 
Hackney in 1633, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was ordained by one of the deprived 
bishops, and after the Restoration was chosen pub¬ 
lic orator of the University of Oxford. He became 
successively chaplain to the earl of Clarendon, 
prebendary of Westminster, canon of Christ Church, 
and rector of Islip, in Oxfordshire. In the reign 
of James II. he was in a great strait between his 
opinions respecting the divine right of kings and 
his hatred of popery, but though he refused to 
take part in any of the steps which led to the Rev¬ 
olution, when it was accomplished he gave in his 
195 


adhesion. In 1693 he carried on a controversy 

with Sherlock on the doctrine of the Trinity, when 
both disputants were charged with heresy* for at¬ 
tempting to explain an indefinable mystery. He 
declined frequent offers of a bishopric, feeling that 
he was unfitted for the office by his irritable tem¬ 
per and proneness to bitter sarcasm. His sermons, 
which fill twelve octavo volumes, are among the 
classics of English theology, and possess the 
merits of earnestness and originality, clearness, 
good sense, lively invention and forcible expres¬ 
sion. He died in 1716. 

SOUTHARD (suth'ard), SAMUEL LEWIS, 
was born in 1819, at Trenton, New Jersey. He 
entered Princeton College, and graduated*in the 
year 1836. He entered the ministry of the Prot- 


scribbled a mass of unintelligible nonsense, which 
she dignified by the title of prophetic inspirations, 
while she carried on a lucrative trade in the sale 
of seals, which were, under certain conditions, to 
be the passports to eternal salvation. At length 
she was attacked with a disease which gave her 
the outward appearance of pregnancy, and she 
boldly announced to the world that she was des¬ 
tined to be the mother of the promised Shiloh. 
So fully persuaded, indeed, were her deluded fol¬ 
lowers of its truth that they made the most splen¬ 
did preparations for the reception of the miracu¬ 
lous babe that superstition and credulity could 
suggest; when, about the end of 1814, her death 
put an end to their expectations. The body of 
Joanna underwent an anatomical examination 
after her death, when she was found to have suf- 
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estant Episcopal Church, and became an effective 
author as well as an excellent preacher. Among 
his works are the following: “The Mystery of 
Godliness,” arranged in the form of‘sermons, 

Pastoral Letter to the Parishioners of Calvary 
Church, New York,” etc. He contributed valu¬ 
able papers to the different religious journals. 
He died in 1859. 

SOUTHCOTT (south'kot), JOANNA, a self- 
deluded fanatic, was born in the west of England, 
of parents in humble life, in 1750. When about 
forty years of age she began to give herself out for 
a prophetess; and her numerous converts, who are 
said at one time to have amounted to at least one 
hundred thousand, put implicit faith in her wild 
and blasphemous rhapsodies. She described her¬ 
self as the woman spoken of in the book of Reve¬ 
lation; and although in the highest illiterate, she 


fered from dropsy, but the belief in her divine 
mission was not eradicated from the minds of 
her votaries, and the sect is not even yet wholly 
extinct. 

SOUTHGATE (south'gate), HORATIO 
D.D., was born in 1812, at Portland, Maine. He 
entered Bowdoin College, and graduated in 1832, 
after which he studied theology at Andover, and 
entered the ministry of the Episcopal Church in 
1^ >4.^ He was consecrated missionary bishop for 
the East, including those lands which recognized 
the sultan of Turkey. In 1850 he resigned this 
position, and, rejecting the office of bishop in Cali¬ 
fornia, he accepted the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church, Portland, Maine, and in 1852 that of the 
Church of the Advent in Boston. He is the 
author of a Tour through Armenia, a narrative 
of a visit to the Syrian (Jacobite) Church of 
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Mesopotamia, and various works bearing on paro¬ 
chial matters and the different services of the 
Church. 


SOUTH-RAMOTH, 1 

Baalath-Beer. 


Sam. xxx. 27. Sec 


SOUTHWELL (south'well), ROBERT, an 
English Jesuit and poet, was born in 1560, and is 
said to have descended from an ancient family 
either in Norfolk or Suffolk. Being sent abroad 
for education, he became a Jesuit at Rome in 
1578. In 1585 he was appointed prefect of studies 
in the English college there, and not long after 
was sent as a missionary into England. After 
carrying on his mission for some time, he was, in 
1592, apprehended and examined with the strict¬ 
est rigor, but having evaded 
the questions put to him, 
he was imprisoned for three 
years, and, as he affirmed, 
underwent the torture ten 
times. He at last owned 
that he was a priest and a 
Jesuit, that he went to Eng¬ 
land to preach the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic re¬ 
ligion, and was prepared to 
laydown his life for it. He 
was tried at Westminster, 
and executed at Tyburn, 

February 21,1595. He had 
a talent for poetry, and was 
a good prose-writer. Seve¬ 
ral editions of his writings 
have appeared—two in 1595, 
one in 1C09. They include, 
among others, “ Marie Mag¬ 
dalen’s Funerall Teares” in 
1823, “The Triumphs over 
Death” in 1828. Then, 
again, his prose works were 
published in 1828, and in 
1856 a fine edition of his 
poetical works was issued 
under the editorial super¬ 
vision of W. B. Turnbull. 

Critics differ as to his liter¬ 
ary merit, but Dodd, Drake 
and Iiallam view him with 
favor, and the repeated edi¬ 
tions of these old works show 
that there is a power in them 
which is recognized. 


tory. He had issued a number of valuable works, 
including a quarto German Bible, the largest 
work as yet issued from any press in the colony, 
not equaled for many years subsequently. About 
the year 1744 he resigned his business to his son, 
and lived in comfortable retirement for sixteen 
years, dying in 1760. The son, though he main¬ 
tained his ministerial relation to the church, 
preaching gratuitously whenever and wherever he 
was wanted, yet accepted, and not only continued 
but enlarged the business, printing many books 
and a weekly newspaper. In 1762 he published a 
second, and in 1776 a third edition of the quarto 
German Bible. He conducted by far the most 
extensive book manufactory then established in 
America. He kept in operation binderies, a paper- 
mill and ink manufactory, and a foundry for Ger¬ 
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SOW. See Swine. 


SOW, SOWER, SOWING, Lev. xix. 19. 
See Agriculture. 

SOWER (sow'er), CHRISTOPHER, a Ger¬ 
man Baptist minister, and for forty years an en¬ 
terprising and successful printer and publisher in 
Philadelphia, was born in Hesse Darmstadt, Ger¬ 
many, September 26, 1721, and five years later his 
parents emigrated to the United States, settling in 
Germantown, then near and Rince part of Phila¬ 
delphia. He early gave tokens of a change of 
heart, and after a careful training was ordained to 
the gospel ministry in the German branch of the 
Baptist Church. Meanwhile, his father had es¬ 
tablished a printing and publishing house, and 
the extent of his business may be inferred from 
the fact that he had found it expedient to estab- 


man and English types. His mechanical talents 
and enterprise were know’n and appreciated. He 
was supposed to be the inventor of cast-iron 
stoves, and it is certain he introduced the use of 
them. He was highly respected in the social as 
well as in the business relations of life. His re¬ 
ligious principles were in some respects similar to 
those of the Friends, particularly in regard to 
peace and w T ar. He was noted for his philan¬ 
thropy, and during the American Revolution dis¬ 
tributed flour and potatoes by the wagon-load 
among the destitute families of the militia that 
had been called into service. He was subse¬ 
quently known until his death as “ Das Brod 
Vater”—“The Bread Father.” He died in 1784, 
at Rixty-three years of age, and left several chil¬ 
dren, three of his sons, Christopher, David and 
Samuel, being practical printers. Mr. Charles G. 
Sower, the well-known publisher of Philadelphia, 


lish a type foundry and a printing-ink manufac- is the great-grandson of the subject of this article. 


SOZOMEN (so-dzo'men), an ecclesiastical 
historian, born, according to some, at Salamis, in 
the island of Cyprus, but, according to others, at 
Gaza or Bcthulia, in Palestine. He died 450 A. D. 
His history extends from the year 324 to 439, and 
is dedicated to Theodosius the Younger. He is 
chargeable with several errors in the relation of facts, 
and has incurred censure for his commendations 
of Theodoras of Mopsuesta, with whom originated 
the heresy of two persons in Christ. His history 
is usually printed with that of Socrates and other 
early ecclesiastical historians. A work not now 
extant, containing a summary of the affairs of the 
Church from the ascension of our Saviour to the 
defeat of Licinius, was written before his history. 

SPAGNOLI (spa-n’o'le), BAPTIST, superior- 
general of the Carmelites, 
born in 1444, at Mantua, 
distinguished himself by 
the sound and virtuous reg¬ 
ulations which he attempt¬ 
ed to introduce among the 
members of his order. He 
devoted himself to studious 
pursuits and wrote verses 
with great facility, but not 
always with success. His 
works comprise eclogues 
and other poems and prose 
miscellanies. He died 
March 20, 1516. 

SPAIN. This name 
was anciently applied to 
the whole peninsula which 
now comprises Spain and 
Portugal. In the time of 
Paul, Spain was a Roman 
province, and many Jews 
appear to have settled there. 
It seems clear from Rom. 
xv. 24, 28, that Paul formed 
the design of proceeding to 
preach the gospel in Spain ; 
that he ever executed this 
intention is necessarily de¬ 
nied by those who hold 
that the apostle sustained 
but one imprisonment at 
Rome—viz., that in which 
the Acts of the Apostles 
leave him; and even those 
who hold that he was re¬ 
leased from this imprison¬ 
ment can only conjecture that in the interval be¬ 
tween it and the second he fulfilled his intention. 
There is, in fact, during the first three centuries no 
evidence on the subject beyond a vague intimation 
by Clement, which is open to different explana¬ 
tions; and later traditions are of small value. 

SPALATIN (spal-a-teen'), GEORG, a German 
Roman Catholic priest who became one of the 
Reformers and an intimate friend and supporter 
of Luther, was born in 1484. He possessed con¬ 
siderable influence over Frederick, elector of Sax¬ 
ony, and his successor, and took part in the Diet 
of Spires. He exerted himself most successfully 
in promoting sound education in Germany. His 
death occurred in 1548. 

SPALDING (spawl'dingl, JOHANN JOA¬ 
CHIM, a celebrated Swedish divine, was born in 
1714. He studied at the University of Rostock, 
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and afterward at Greifswald, and after various en¬ 
gagements as pastor settled, in 1764, at Berlin, as 
first pastor of St. Nicholas Church, which post he 
filled till 1788. The publication of the Religious 
Edict compelled him to retire. His sermons were 
esteemed very highly for their depth both of 
thought and feeling and their pure and elegant 
style, and several collections of them have been 
published. His work on the “ Destination of Man ” 
was reprinted many times, and his other works, 
“On the Value of Feeling in Christianity,” “On 
the Utility of Preaching” and “Religion the Chief 
Affair of Man,” passed through several editions. 
He died at Berlin in 1804. 

SPALDING, MARTIN JOHN, D.D., who 
became archbishop of Baltimore, was born in 
1810, in Marion county, Kentucky. He was 
educated in St. Mary’s College, near Leba¬ 
non, Kentucky, and afterward in St. Joseph’s 
College, at Bardstown, Kentucky, whence he 
proceeded to Rome, where he graduated in 1834. 
He rose through the lower orders of the clergy, 
and in 1848 he was raised to the episcopate as 
bishop of Seregone. In 1850 he was made bishop 
of Louisville, Kentucky, and on the death of 
Archbishop Ken rick in Baltimore he succeeded 
him in the metropolitan church. He was a 
voluminous writer. In 1844 he reviewed D’Au- 
bigne’s “History of the Reformation,” and in the 
same year he published his “ Early Catholic Mis¬ 
sions of Kentucky.” In 1847 his “ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Catholicity” appeared, and in 
1852 he published the “ Life of Rt. Rev. B. J. 
Flaget.” The “ History of the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation,” in two volumes, was given to the 
public in 1860, and from 1865 he was engaged 
on an edition of the Abb6 Darras’s “ History of 
the Catholic Church,” which, in 1866, was fin¬ 
ished in four volumes. He died at Baltimore 
in 1872. 

SPALDING, SAMUEL, was born in London 
in 1807. He gave promise of great intellec¬ 
tual powers, and in the London University, 
where he studied for the Dissenting ministry, he 
was greatly distinguished. In consequence of 
failing health he had recourse to a sea-voyage, 
and in 1834 he died at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He is distinguished by a remarkable work which 
he left behind him, and which was published in 
1843, entitled “The Philosophy of Christian 
Morals.” Few works on morals in modern times 
have elicited more commendatory notices than 
this acute treatise has done. Dr. Haven, in his 
“Studies in Philosophy and Morals,” W. E. II. 
Lecky, Blakey, in his “History ot the Philosophy 
of Mind,” and the leading reviews, have all recog¬ 
nized the work as being one of the most important 
on ethical philosophy. 

SPAN, Ex. xxviii. 16. See Measures. 

SPANDRIL (span'dril), an architectural 
term, designating the triangular space which is 
formed between the extrados of an arch, a hori¬ 
zontal line from the apex of the arch and a per¬ 
pendicular line from its springing. The terra 
“extrados” means the exterior curve of an arch. 

SPANHEIM (span'hlm), the name of a family 
of illustrious German divines. 1. WIEGAND, 
D.D., was a very learned man, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century, and became ecclesiastical coun¬ 
selor to the elector palatine. He was progenitor of | 


a learned race, of whom we can notice but two, a son 
and a grandson, 2 and 3 of this article. He died in 
1620. 2. FRIEDRICH, D.D., born at Amberg, in 
the Upper Palatinate, in 1600, was educated under 
his father and at Heidelberg and Geneva. He 
refused a professorship at Lausanne, and in 1631 
was appointed a professor of theology at Geneva, 
which he left in 1642 to settle at Leyden. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself there as professor of theology, 
and also as a preacher in the Walloon Church. 
He died in May, 1649. He wrote “ Catholic Dis¬ 
quisitions on Grace;” “Gospel Doubts,” etc. 3. 
FRIEDRICH, D.D., son of the preceding, was 
born at Geneva in 1632. He studied under James 
Golius, and after distinguishing himself as a 
preacher at Utrecht, was invited by the elector 
palatine, in 1665, to fill the chair of theology at 
Heidelberg. He removed to Leyden in 1670, 
where he succeeded to the professorship of theol¬ 
ogy and Racred history. His laborious studies en¬ 
feebled his health, and he died of palsy in 1701. 
He left only one son, out of several children whom 
he had by three wives. His writings are very nu¬ 
merous, and are chiefly on theological subjects, 
of which the principal are “An Introduction to 
Sacred History and Antiqui¬ 
ties,” the substance of which 
Rev. George Wright repub¬ 
lished in English under the 
title “ Ecclesiastical Annals, 
from the Commencement of 
Scripture History to the Six- J 

teenth Century;” “An Intro¬ 
duction to Sacred Geography,” 
etc. - 7. 

SPARKE, THOMAS, a 
Puritan divine, was born in 
Lincolnshire in 1548, and edu- ** 

cated at Magdalen College, 

Oxford. He was afterward 
presented to the parsonage of 
Bletchley, in Buckingham- 
shire; and he was also chap- » 

lain to the bishop of Lincoln, 
who, in 1575, bestowed on him 
the archdeaconry of Stow. In 
1582 he resigned his archdeaconry, and was in¬ 
stalled into the prebend of Sutton in Marisco, in 
the cathedral of Lincoln. In 1603 he was called to 
the conference at Hampton Court, as one of the 
representatives of the Puritans; but the issue of the 
Hampton Court Conference was, that he inclined 
to conformity, and afterward expressed his senti¬ 
ments in “ A Brotherly Persuasion to Unity and 
Uniformity in Judgment and Practice.” lie died 
in 1616. 

SPARROW (spar'ro). The Hebrew word 
so rendered applies to small birds, generally of the 
sparrow genus, or similar to the sparrow, thus 
including, Dr. Kitto thinks, thrushes, starlings, 
finches, larks, etc. The common sparrow is the 
attendant of civilized man, and may be commonly 
seen, even in the modern populous cities. There 
are many accidental varieties and kindred species. 
Upwards of one hundred are said to occur in the 
Holy Land. The sparrow mentioned in Ps. cii. 7 
is described as a solitary bird, and is thought to be 
a species of thrush. But Dr. Thomson, who no¬ 
tices the abundance of house-sparrows and field- 
sparrows in Palestine, says: “They are a tame, 
troublesome and impertinent generation, and nestle 
just where you don’t want them. They stop up 
your stove- and water-pipes with their rubbish, 


build in the windows and under the beams of the 
roof, and would stuffyour hat full of stubble in half 
a day if they found it hanging in a place to suit 
them. They are extremely pertinacious in assert¬ 
ing their right of possession, and have not the least 
reverence for any place or thing. David alludes 
to these characteristics of the sparrow in Ps. 
lxxxiv., where he complains that they had appro¬ 
priated even the altars of God for their nests. 
Concerning himself he says: ‘ I watch, and am as 
a sparrow upon the housetop,’ Ps. cii. 7. When 
one of them has lost its mate—a matter of every¬ 
day occurrence—he will sit on the housetop alone 
and lament by the hour his sad bereavement. 
These birds arc snared and caught in great num¬ 
bers, but, as they are small and not much relished 
for food, five sparrows may still be sold for two 
farthings; and when we see their countless num¬ 
bers, and the eagerness with which they are de¬ 
stroyed as a worthless nuisance, we can better ap¬ 
preciate the assurance that our heavenly Father, 
who takes care of them so that not one can fall to 
the ground without his notice, will surely take care, 
of us, who are of more value than many sparrows,” 
Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6, 7. 
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Tiie Sparrow. 

SPARROW, ANTHONY, a learned prelate, 
was born at Depden, in Suffolk, and educated in 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, of which he became 
scholar and Fellow, but was ejected in 1643, with 
other authorities of the college, for his loyalty 
and refusing to sign the Covenant. Soon afterward 
he accepted the rectory of Hawkedon, in Suffolk, 
but w’as again ejected for reading the common 
prayer. After the Restoration he returned to his 
living, and was made archdeacon of Sudbury and 
a prebendary of Ely. In 1667 he was elected 
master of Queen’s College. In 1677 he was made 
bishop of Exeter, and in the following year he was 
translated to Norwich, where he died in 1685. He 
is well known for his “Rationale of the Book of 
Common Prayer;” “Authority of the Church;” 
“Confession of Sins;” and “Collection of Canons, 
Constitutions, etc., of the Church of England.” 

SPARTA (spar'ta), 1 Macc. xiv. 16, a cele¬ 
brated city of Greece, in the Peloponnesus. In 
the Maccabaean times a relationship was believed 
to subsist between the Jews and the Spartans, or 
Lacedaemonians, as they were also called; and a 
correspondence ensued between the two nations, 
1 Macc. xii. 1-23. The first letters passed proba¬ 
bly in the time of the high-priest Onias III.; but 
this is somewhat doubtful. 
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SPAULDING, JOSIAH, who was pastor of 
the church of Buckland, Massachusetts, and who 
died in 1823, deserves a place in this work be¬ 
cause of his short “Treatise on Moral Inability,” 
which he published in 1782, and another work on 
Universalism, which 
appeared in 1805. 
These works are evi¬ 
dently the product 
of a deep and clear 
intellect. lie closed 
a long pastorate in 
the seventy-third 
year of his age. 



SPEAR. 

Arms. 


See 


The Head of a Sphynx.— 
See Sphynx. 


SPEARMEN 

(speer'men), Acts 
xxiii. 23. These 
were probably light- 
armed troops. 


SPEECE (speess), CONRAD, D.D., was born 
in 1776, in New London, Bedford county, Vir¬ 
ginia. He was educated first at a grammar- 
school near New London, and subsequently at 
Liberty Hall. He desired to become a lawyer; 
but becoming decided on the subject of relig¬ 
ion, he resolved on preaching the gospel, and he 
was admitted to the communion in the Presbyte¬ 
rian church of New Monmouth, and received 
under the care of the Presbytery of Lexington. 



A Sphynx, from a Candelabrum.—S ee Sphtnx. 

In 1799 he became a tutor in Harapden-Sidney 
College; and having adopted Baptist views, he was 
immersed, but, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, he reconsidered the subject, and 
in a respectful manner retired from the Baptist 
communion, and in 1801 he was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Hanover. He preached in 
a church in Montgomery county, Maryland, where 
he suffered from fever, and then he itinerated in 
the counties of Goochland, Fluvanna, Powhatan 
and Cumberland, Virginia. In 1813 he was in¬ 
stalled pastor of Augusta Church; and here he 
remained for twenty-two years. This charge is 
invested with much interest. In its early days 
its members lived amidst terrors and alarms, and 
the church often served them as a place of refuge 
from the savage foe. It may be considered the 
venerable mother of Presbyterianism in Virginia, 
as it was in this place and in Tinkling Spring, 
which was associated with it, that the first regular 
pastor was settled. Here Dr. Speece spent the 


greater part of his laborious, faithful life. He 
was eminently devoted to his work. Many of his 
sermons were published, and he was a regular con¬ 
tributor to the “ Virginia Evangelical and Literary 
Magazine.” He closed a long and useful life on 
February 17, 1836. 

SPEED, JOHN, born at Farrington, Cheshire, 
England, in 1542, was for many years a successful 
tailor in London, but abandoning the needle for 
the pen, became an even more successful writer 
on history and chronology. His more important 
works were “The Genealogies of the Scriptures,” 
republished with additions, with the title “A De¬ 
fence of the Ploly Genealogies,” and “ The His¬ 
tory of Great Britain under the Conquests of the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans.” He died 
in 1629. 

SPELMAN (spel'man), SIR HENRY, who 
is known as one of the most eminent and profound 
of English antiquaries, was born in 1562. He was 
educated at Trinity College, in Cambridge, and in 
his eighteenth year entered Lincoln’s Inn for the 
study of the law. He was returned as high sheriff 
of Norfolk in 1604, and James I., who often em¬ 
ployed him on public business, invested him with 
the rank of knighthood. He settled in London in 
1612 in order to prosecute his literary work, and 
here he continued to labor until his death, in 1641, 
having left a vast amount of varied and important 
matter behind him. His first work was devoted to 
the law as it stood in relation to the rights and 
sanctity of churches. His next was one of most 
wonderful research and learning, on the bar¬ 
barous Latin, foreign, obsolete words and words 
of new signification which have descended from 
the Goths, Vandals and others, and which are 
found in charters and public documents. The 
first part of his work is the most complete. His 
great work on the Councils, Decrees, Laws and 
Constitutions touching ecclesiastical affairs in 
Great Britain met with a sad fate, as much 
of the edition was destroyed by the great fire 
of 1666. His “ Discourse on the Ancient Gov¬ 
ernment of England” appeared in 1642. He 
also prepared much on sacrilege, on the ancient 
statutes, and his posthumous works, which ap¬ 
peared in 1698, formed a large folio. His indus¬ 
try and his wonderful power of collecting and 
arranging materials have seldom been ex¬ 
celled, and hence his name continues to stand 
out among the other great collectors who have 
prepared the vast folios which swell the libra¬ 
ries of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, the 
British Museum and the libraries of the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and form an essential part of 
all collections which aim at presenting a view of 
the history and progress of Great Britain. 

SPELT, Isa. xxviii. 25, margin; Ezek. iv. 9, 
margin. In our version the Hebrew word is 
variously rendered “rye,” Ex. ix. 32; Isa. xxviii. 
25, “fitches,” Ezek. iv. 9, the word “spelt” being 
in two places added in the margin. The grain 
meant is probably spelt, Triticum spelta, a variety 
of wheat with a smooth or bald ear. 

SPENCER (spen'ser), ELIHU, D.D., was 
born in 1721, at East Haddam, Connecticut. He en¬ 
tered Yale College in 1742, and in September, 1746, 
he received his degree. By the advice of David 
Brainerd and Jonathan Edwards he directed his 
efforts to the Indians, who at that time attracted 
the attention of the most enlightened minds of the 


Church. He studied the Indian language and 
spent a short time in missionary work, but Provi¬ 
dence appeared to lead him into another sphere. 
In 1750, when he was in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, he was called to and settled in Elizabeth¬ 
town, New Jersey; and he remained in this charge 
for about six years. He was chosen to be a trustee 
of the College of New Jersey, which was then at 
Newark. In 1756 he removed to Jamaica, Long 
Island, where he remained a couple of years, when 
he became a chaplain to the forces then engaged 
in the French war. He attracted much attention 
after his return from the army by a letter which 
was published on “The State of the Dissenting 
Interest in the Middle Colonies of America ;” and 
in 1764 he was sent along with the Rev. Alexander 
McWhorter, of Newark, New Jersey, to visit the 
outlying and unsettled churches in North Caro¬ 
lina. On his return he spent about five years in 
St. George’s, Delaware, and in 1769 he was settled 
at Trenton, New Jersey, where he remained until 
his death. He was an ardent patriot during the 
Revolutionary struggle, exceedingly impressive as 
a preacher, of great energy and promptitude in all 
duties and a most excellent, pious man. lie died 
on the 27th day of December, 1784. 

SPENCER, ICHABOD SMITH, D.D., was 
born in 1798, at Rupert, Vermont. He had few 
literary advantages in early life, but eventually 
he succeeded in entering the academy at Salem, 
where he remained until 1819, when he entered 
Union College. At this time his attention was 
turned to the law. He studied medicine, law and 
theology. In 1825 he became principal of an 
academy at Canandaigua, in Western New York, 
and while attending to his duties in that sphere 
he continued the study of theology, and in 1826 
he was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Geneva. In 1828 he accepted a call from the 
Congregational church in Northampton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and in September of that year was 
ordained. In 1832 he was installed in a Presby¬ 
terian church in Brooklyn, and this was his last 
sphere of ministerial labor. In 1836 he accepted 
the professorship of Biblical History in the Union 
Theological Seminary in the city of New York, 
which he held for about four years. Failing 
health obliged him to retire from active labor, and 
a trip to Savannah, to the White Sulphur Springs 
and to Sharon Springs failed to restore him, and 
he died on the 23d day of November, 1854. The 
value of the services of this great man may be 
estimated by the fact that in 1830 he was called to 
the presidency of the University of Alabama, in 
1832 to a similar position in Hamilton College, 
while calls from Boston, New York, Butlalo, Cin¬ 
cinnati and other important places were urged on 
him for acceptance. Many of his sermons have 
been published, and his “ Pastor’s Sketches, written 
for Inquirers,” is a most admirable, useful work. 

SPENCER, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1630, 
at Bocton, in Kent, England. He entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1645, and gained a 
Fellowship in that college in 1655. His great ac¬ 
quirements secured him speedy promotion in the 
Church, for in addition to the mastership of his 
college, which had been conferred on him, he was 
made rector of Landbeach, and archdeacon of Sud¬ 
bury in 1667. In 1672 he was made a prebendary 
in Ely, and dean of that cathedral in 1677. He 
wrote a “ Discourse concerning Prodigies,” a 
“ Dissertation on the Urim and the Thumraim,” 
in which he discussed the nature and the origin 
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of the Mosaic ritual, and several of the more ob¬ 
scure passages of Scripture, but valuable as this 
treatise was, it only prepared the way for his great 
work, by which he had long been known, “ On the 
Laws of the Hebrews, in Four Books.” This work 
was attacked by Witsius, and Warburton, as might 
have been expected, defended Spencer; and Arch¬ 
bishop Magee still later has characterized the 
work of Spencer as very learned, but very danger¬ 
ous, inasmuch as its great object is to show that 
the Hebrew ritual was almost entirely borrowed 
from the Egyptians, and accommodated to the 
tastes which the Hebrews had acquired among 
that people. This view had previously been 
stated by Maimonides, a philosophizing Jew, and 
Sir John Marsham had laid hold of it. Shack- 
ford adduced many arguments against the views 
of Spencer, and Archbishop Magee holds that the 
criticism of Witsius really refutes Spencer, while 
Jones of Nay land considered the work “disgrace¬ 
ful to Christian divinity, dishonorable to the 
Church of England, and affording a very bad ex¬ 
ample to vain scholars who should succeed him.” 
Spencer died in 1695. 


SPENCER, THOMAS, born in Deptford, 
England, June 5, 1791, from childhood dis¬ 
played remarkable powers of mind and most 
amiable disposition, and at the early age of 
eleven years became an earnest disciple of 
Christ. At thirteen he was bound appren¬ 
tice to a glover, but his talents attracting the 
attention of his religious friends, he was 
placed in the Dissenting academy at Hoxton 
in January, 1807. Here he pursued his stud¬ 
ies, and at the same time preached with im¬ 
mense popularity in the towns adjacent and 
various parts of the kingdom. On leaving 
the institution, June 27, 1811, he was or¬ 
dained pastor of an Independent congrega¬ 
tion in Liverpool, and his wonderful popu¬ 
larity made it necessary to erect a new chapel 
on a large scale for the accommodation of 
the vast numbers who flocked to hear him. 
He assisted in laying the corner-stone, and 
delivered an address, but just as public ex¬ 
pectation was at .its highest pitch, he was 


heraldic works. He first introduced the study 
of heraldry into Germany. He died in Berlin 
in 1705. 

SPENSER (spen'ser), EDMUND, one of Eng¬ 
land’s best poets, was born about 1553, in London,and 
was admitted a sizar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1569. In 1576 he published the “Shepherd’s Cal¬ 
endar.” He obtained, in 1586, a grant of lands in 
the county of Cork. Residence being the condi¬ 
tion on which he held the property, he took up 
his abode at Kilcolmain; and it was there that he 
wrote the “ Faerie Queene,” the peculiar stanza of 
which still goes by his name. The first three 
books were published in 1590, and inscribed to 
Queen Elizabeth, who conferred on him a pen¬ 
sion of fifty pounds per annum. He was subse¬ 
quently sheriff of Cork and clerk of the council of 
the province of Munster, in which latter capacity 
he drew up his View of the State of Ireland. The 
felicity which he had for several years enjoyed 
was, however, put an end to by the rebellion of 
Tyrone. His house was burnt, with one of his 


and each failure cost them one of their best cit¬ 
izens, the Sphynx devouring one each time. At 
last Creon the king—his son having fallen a vic¬ 
tim-made proclamation offering to yield the 
throne and his daughter in marriage to any one 
who should guess the answer; and (Edipus’came 
forward and succeeded, saying it was man, who 
when an infant creeps on all fours, then goes on 
his two feet, and finally, in the evening or at old 
age, requires a cane. Whereupon the Sphynx 
threw herself to the ground and perished. The 
Sphynx is not mentioned by Homer, but the 
legend is noticed in the Theogony. Though this 
legend is probably older than the time of the first 
intercourse with Egypt, the Theban monster bears 
a great resemblance to the symbolical statues 
placed before the temples. In the prngmatizing 
days it was said that the Sphynx was a female 
pirate who used to land at Anthedon and advance 
to the Phicean Hill, whence she spread her rav¬ 
ages over the country. CEdipus, according to 
these expounders of mythology, came from Cor¬ 
inth with a numerous army and defeated and slew 



The Great Sphynx. 

drowned, while bathing in the Mersey, Au- This wouderful re,Jc of Early Egypt 1ms been Stripped of the soil which BO long covered its vast proportions, as shown in tho engrav- 


gust 5, 1811. The sensation produced by his 
sudden death was deep and widespread. His 
power in the pulpit lay not in the remarkable 
development of any one qualification, but in the 
exquisite combination and harmony of all. 

SPENER (spe'ner), PHILIPP JACOB, D.D., 
an eminent German Protestant theologian, the 
founder of the Pietists, and aptly called the Prot¬ 
estant F^nelon, was born in Alsace in 1635. He 
studied at the University of Strasburg, visiting 
afterward several other universities, and in 1662 
became public preacher at Strasburg. Two years 
later he obtained the degree of doctor of divin¬ 
ity, and removed to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where 
he had the appointment of chief preacher. He 
distinguished himself by his religious earnestness, 
and especially insisted on the need of a general 
reform. He would have sermons less dogmatic 
and more practical. Spener removed to Dresden 
in 1686 as court preacher, and four years later to 
Berlin as inspector and first pastor of St. Nicholas’ 
Church. Soon afterward his views were intro¬ 
duced at Halle, which became the head-quarters 
of Pietism. See Pietists and Lutheran Church. 
Spener was author of numerous theological works, 
and also of several genealogico-historical and 


ing, find is now entirely exposed.—See Sphynx. 

children, and he was compelled to fly to Eng¬ 
land, where he died, January 16, 1598, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer; a 
monument was erected to his memory by Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex. On this monument the 
date of his birth is given as 1510, and of his death 
as 1596, but Camden is sufficient authority for the 
dates we have given in this article. Spenser was 
a Christian. His writings are full of exalted 
morality, purity and devotion. As a poet he has 
been justly classed as scarcely second to any writer 
of ancient or modern times in either invention, 
judgment or true poetic inspiration. 


SPHYNX, or SPHINX (sfinx), a fabulous 
monster sent by Juno to ravage the territory of 
Thebes. It had the face of a woman, with the 
breast, feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of 
a bird. Having been taught riddles by the 
Muses, this Sphynx propounded one to the The¬ 
bans: “What is that which has one voice, is 
four-footed, two-footed, and at last three-footed?” 
or, as others state it, “ What animal is that which 
goes on four feet in the morning, two at noon and 
three in the evening?” The Thebans were com¬ 
pletely baffled; they could not guess the answer, 


her. The Sphynx was a favorite emblem among 
the ancient Egyptians, and served, according to 
some, as a type of the enigmatic nature of the 
Egyptian theology. M. Mail let is of opinion that 
the union of the head of a virgin with the body 
of a lion is a symbol of what happens in Egypt 
when the sun is in the signs of Leo and Virgo 
and the Nile overflows. According to Herodotus, 
however, the Egyptians had also their andro- 
sphinges, with the body of a lion and the face of 
a man. At the present day there still remains, 
about three hundred paces east of the second pyr¬ 
amid, a celebrated statue of a Sphynx cut in the 
solid rock. This monstrous production consists of 
a virgin’s head joined to the bod^ of a quadruped. 
The body is principally formed out of the solid 
rock; the paws are of masonry, extending forward 
fifty feet from the body; between the paws are 
several sculptured tablets, so arranged as to form 
a small temple; and farther forward a square altar 
with horns. The length of the statue, from the 
forepart of the neck to the tail, is one hundred 
and twenty-five feet. The face has been disfig¬ 
ured by the arrows and lances of the Arabs, who 
are taught by their religion to hold all images of 
men or animals in detestation. 
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SPICES. Under Aloes, Balm, Frankin¬ 
cense, Myrrh and other headings we have de¬ 
scribed the chief of those fragrant substances be¬ 
longing to the vegetable kingdom which were 
prized by the Hebrews. Amongst ourselves the 
great consumers of spices are the cook and the 
confectioner; and to ordinary readers “spice” 
suggests pungent relishes like pepper, nutmeg, 
ginger. As, however, the word occurs in the 
English Bible, it generally denotes those aro¬ 
matic woods or seeds or gums which were em¬ 
ployed in embalming, 2 Chr. xvi. 4; Mark xvi. 
1; Luke xxiii. 56; or perfumery, Ex. xxv. 6; 2 
Ki. xx. 13. “Balm” grew in the deep subtropi¬ 
cal depression of Jericho, and ladanum is found in 
islands of the Levant; the other gummy odors 
were obtained from Arabia, or through Arabia 
were imported from countries beyond—from Per¬ 
sia and India. In the temple service they were so 
important that the care of them was entrusted to a 
special set of officials. Certain of the Levites 
were “appointed to oversee . . . the frankin¬ 
cense and the spices. And some of the sons of 


the priests made the ointment of the spices, ’ 1 

Chr. ix. 29, 30. 

The spices placed around the body of our Lord 
included “myrrh and aloes,” John xix. 39, 40. 
Of the “mixture” there were a hundred pounds 
weight—a costly token of reverential affection on 
the part of the rich Nicodemus. A lavish use of 
spices at the obsequies of the illustrious dead was 
also made by the later Romans; only, instead of 
being deposited with the body in the sepulchre, 
thev were cast into the flames of the funeral pile. 

SPIDER (spi'der). The word rendered “spi¬ 
der” in Prov. xxx. 28 denoted a species of poison¬ 
ous lizard. See Lizard. But in Job viii. 14; Isa. 
lix. 5 the spider is really meant. The original 
term is compounded of two, signifying respectively 
“agile” and “to weave;” it denotes, therefore, a 
swift weaver. The spider’s web is most delicate 
and frail; hence the propriety of the illustration. 

SPIKENARD (splk'nard), a substance high¬ 
ly valued from ancient times for its fragrance. It 
as mentioned in Song Sol. i. 12; iv. 13, 14, and 
appears to have been procured from an Indian 
plant of the family of the Valeriannr, known as 


the Nardostachys jatamansi. It must have been 
imported from India by way of Arabia. Spike¬ 
nard is also noted as the precious perfume with 
which Mary of Bethany anointed our Lord, Mark 
xiv. 3; John xii. 3. It is there coupled with an 
epithet, pistike , occurring nowhere else, in regard 
to which critics have not been able to make up 
their minds. It has been supposed to desig¬ 
nate the place from which the ointment came, to 
express its purity or genuineness, to signify that 
it was liquid or potable. One can only conjecture, 
but “liquid” is the most probable interpretation. 

SPIN, SPINNING. The Israel itish women 
are mentioned, Ex. xxxv. 25, 26, as spinning ma¬ 
terials for the tabernacle. Spinning also is alluded 
to by our Lord, Matt. vi. 28. The implements 
used are noted in Prov. xxxi. 19, whence we learn 
that distaff-spinning was the mode practiced by 
the Hebrews. And this mode is represented in 
ancient Egyptian monuments, there being no trace 
of the use of a spinning-wheel. Distaff-spinning 
is still common in the East. 


SPINCKES (spinks), NATHANIEL, an emi¬ 
nent divine, born at Castor, Northamptonshire, 
in 1654, entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and applied for a Rustat scholarship at Jesus Col¬ 
lege, which he obtained after a strict examination. 
In 1685 he obtained the rectory of Peakirk, North¬ 
amptonshire, and was subsequently promoted to a 
stall at Salisbury and to the rectory of St. Mary, 
in that city. He, however, lost all his prefer¬ 
ments in 1690 for refusing to take the oath, and 
lived afterward in some distress, and in depend¬ 
ence upon the contributions of other non-jurors, 
of whom he was elected one of the bishops. He 
died July 28, 1727, and was buried at St. Faith’s 
Cemetery, on the north side of St. Paul’s. He 
wrote various pious and devotional books, the 
chief of which was “The Sick Man Visited.” 

SPINOZA, or SPINOSA (spe-no'za), 
BENEDICT, a celebrated philosopher, the son 
of a Portuguese Jew, was born at Amsterdam in 
1632. He was early remarkable for an ardent 
love of truth and a keen and logical intellect, and 
his first serious studies were the Bible and the 
Talmud. He made no secret of the doubts which 
grew up in his mind, and was exposed to much 


persecution on account of them. He studied Latin 
and Greek, mathematics and metaphysics, and was 
especially attracted by the philosophy of Descartes. 

A large bribe was offered him if he would con¬ 
tinue to conform outwardly to Judaism; but nei¬ 
ther his will nor his poverty consented to such a 
degradation. An attempt was made to assassinate 
him, and he had a very narrow escape. He was 
at last excommunicated, and being driven Irom 
Amsterdam, lived for a time near Leyden, and 
afterward at The Hague. He devoted him¬ 
self wholly to philosophy, earning such a liveli¬ 
hood as contented him by the trade of polishing 
glasses for optical instruments. His character was 
most estimable, and endeared him to his personal 
friends. His system of philosophy has been made 
odious by the vulgar accusation of atheism, which 
is the very reverse of the truth. To his thought 
God is the only Being, the only substance, infinite, 
eternal, before whom all things else have but a 
phenomenal existence; and his aim was lo build 
up, on the knowledge of God as foundation, a sys¬ 
tem of morals by a rigorous mathematical method. 
With more reason, Spinoza has been called the 
father of modern Pantheism. The great defect of 
his system is the virtual suppression of individu¬ 
ality and the denial of free-will, all finite things, 
not excepting human actions, being parts of a 
necessary chain of sequences. He died at The 
Hague in 1677. 

SPIRE. In ecclesiastical architecture the 
spire is the lofty pyramidal elevation which sur¬ 
mounts the tower, and it usually terminates in a 
cross or a vane to indicate the direction of the 
wind. The following seems to have been the 
origin and history of the spire. In the damp cli¬ 
mates of Europe it was found necessary to form a 
porch at the door of the church; and when bells 
began to be used, the upper part of the porch was 
elevated so as to make a chamber for the bell; and 
thus the church-tower was developed. Then, again, 
the tower required a roof, and as wealth and taste 
and architectural skill were developed this roof 
was gradually elevated, and at length the forms 
of beauty became obvious which were developed 
by these lofty monuments, which could be seen 
from afar, and which, with the sound of the bell, 
intimated the situation of the house of God. 
Great efforts have been made by ecclesiastical 
architects to produce a fine effect by lofty spires— 
as at Chartres in France, at Freiborg in Germany, 
at Lincoln, Lichfield and Salisbury in England, 
and at Strasburg, where the tower rises to the 
vast and dizzy height of two hundred and forty- 
five feet above the street; thence the spire ascends 
two hundred and seventy-nine feet, the entire 
height being five hundred and twenty-four feet, 
thus making this church the loftiest building in 
Europe. St. Peter’s at Rome is only four hundred 
and fifty-five feet; St. Paul’s at London is only 
three hundred and sixty-five feet; but at Strasburg 
visitors can ascend to the “ lantern,” the floor of 
which is five hundred and eleven feet high. The 
spire of Salisbury, the loftiest in England, and 
the second in elevation after Strasburg, is four 
hundred and four feet high. 

SPIRIT (spir'it). Although we often use this 
word as if it were identical with the word “ soul,” 
there is a distinction between them which is care¬ 
fully marked through the whole of Scripture. 
The “soul” is really that which animates the 
body, that which distinguishes a living body from 
I a dead body, whether of man or beast. Thus it 
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is the real life, as distinguished from the body, 
which is the instrument or organ of life; it is that 
which affects the material organization, but it is 
not the organization itself. And hence it is looked 
upon as the seat of the appetites, the desires and 
the will—of hunger, thirst, sorrow, joy, love, ha¬ 
tred, hope, fear and inclination. Abundant in¬ 
stances might be drawn from the Hebrew and 
Greek Old Testament of its usage in these senses. 
But the soul, as thus described, is the very man 
himself, and accordingly we find the word trans¬ 
lated by the English words “person,” “self,” 
“creature” and “any.” This is an important 
protest against materialism, and shows that 
though the Scripture is not committed to any 
human psychological theory, it recognizes the fact 
that the visible body is not the man, but is that 
in and by which the man lives and grows and is 
trained. Man was made not a living body, but a 
Jiving soul. This truth runs through the whole 
of Scripture, but it is nowhere brought forward so 
prominently as in the book of Psalms. The link 
between the soul and body—that which makes the 
body one with the man—is the blood. “The blood 
is the life.” To shed the blood is to take away the 
life. A bloody man is a murderer. To offer the 
blood to God is to signify that the life is forfeited 
to God because of sin. It is singular that in those 
passages which describe the unclean ness of contact 
with a dead body the Hebrew word is the word 
for “soul,” Lev. xxi. II; Hag. ii. 13. Perhaps this 
was to teach the people that the separation of the 
life from the organization was unnatural, that it 
was part of the curse, and that it was the fruit of 
sin. 

The word “spirit” takas us into quite another 
region of ideas. The original signification seems 
to be wind or air; hence it comes to mean breath ; 
and forasmuch as breath is a sign of life, it is 
sometimes used to signify life. But breathing is 
also a sign of emotion ; quick breathing expresses 
kindled feelings, excited temper, stirred-up ener¬ 
gies; and so we are led to the idea of spirit —L e., 
that in a man which is the source of emotion and 
of energy, of feeling and of force. 

Now, we never read of the “soul” of God, but 
we do read of his “spirit;” and the uniform testi¬ 
mony of the Scripture to the simplicity and spirit¬ 
uality of the divine Being is very remarkabler A 
soul is, as we have seen, the animating principle 
of a body; it properly implies a body; its exist¬ 
ence apart from a body is an abnormal state of 
being; it would, therefore, be an unfit word to 
apply to God. One of the most distinct revela¬ 
tions in Scripture is that though God is not a soul, 
he is a Spirit; he is the Fountain of all true and 
good emotion and the Source of all power. Some¬ 
times, certainly, the Breath or Spirit of God sig¬ 
nifies a mighty wind; sometimes the expression is 
used with reference to the fact that the breath or 
life of man is from him; sometimes the idea of 
his all-pervading presence seems uppermost; but 
in the great majority of passages the Spirit of God 
is set before us as a living personal agent working 
in man, inspiring him—that is, breathing into 
him divine emotion, divine light and divine force, 
striving with him and making God present to him. 
In the Gospels Jesus Christ is set forth as the em¬ 
bodiment of God, and as possessing the Spirit 
without measure. By his death and subsequent 
exaltation the Spirit of God streamed forth from 
him into the life of all believers. Then it was 
that the promises of God made in the Old Testa¬ 
ment to all nations received their first fulfillment— 
the seal and pledge of the complete carrying out 


of God’s purposes hereafter. Then it was that 
Jesus began to baptize with the Holy Spirit, and 
that Christians began to receive of his fullness, 
which was the fullness of God. The book of the 
Acts is the history of the way in which God’s 
promises summed up in Jesus Christ were ful¬ 
filled. The Epistles explain the real nature of 
the fulfillment—namely, that by faith in Christ 
we obtain the spirit of sonship, we are made one 
with the Son of God and partakers of the divine 
nature, we are made the temples of that Spirit, 
which is the living source of God’s power and feel¬ 
ing. We are thus brought into true life; we receive 
true light, strength, love and holiness, and are pre¬ 
pared for the day when mortality shall be swal¬ 
lowed up in life—the day of the manifestation of 
the sons of God. 

Not only is the opposition between the flesh and 
the spirit constantly drawn out in Scripture, the 
one being the instrument of sin and the other the 
source of godliness, but also the soul and the spirit 
are contrasted. Some men are only animal or 
carnal, having not the Spirit, Jude 19; James iii. 
15; they do not live in relation to God; they do 
not let him inspire them with light, emotion and 
power ; they do not live by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved them and gave himself for them. Others 
are spiritual; they walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit, and are being 
conformed to the image of the 
Son of God. Being joined to 
the Lord, they are one spirit 
and share his life, as the body 
shares the life of the head, or 
the branches of the stem; 
and it is by virtue of this 
present union with him that 
when he appears they shall 
be made like unto him, and 
shall dwell with God, and he 
with them. 


SPIT, Num. xii. 14; Matt. xxvi. 67. To spit 
on any one was a mark of rude contempt. 

SPITAL (spiral), an hospital. The word is 
commonly applied in England to old institutions; 
frequently, but not always, to houses for lepers. 

SPOIL. See Booty. 

SPONGE, or SPUNGE. This is mentioned 
only in connection with our Lord’s crucifixion, 
Matt, xxviii. 48. This substance is just upon the 
boundary of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
but is usually classed among zoophytes. The use 
of sponge is well known. 

SPONSOR (spon'sor), the name given to a 
surety or “god-parent” in baptism, from the dutias 
which were undertaken and the engagements en¬ 
tered into to train the child in the knowledge and 
fear of God. Parents were anciently allowed to 
be sponsors, but catechumens and heretics were 
forbidden. The propriety of admitting sponsors 
other than parents has been defended, on the 
ground that death or incapacity of parents might 
leave the young without proper training, while 
even if they lived both parties would be bound to 
see that the duty was discharged. 


SPIRIT, FAMILIAR, a 
term applied to the spirit 
granted by the evil one as 
a servant or attendant to any 
person bound to him by the ties or obligations of 
witchcraft. The familiar spirit is called in 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7 theofi, and in Acts xvi. 16 the “spirit of Py¬ 
thon.” These words, there can be little doubt, alike 
carry our thoughts to the worship of the serpent. 
The superstition of the Obeah among the negroes 
of our own time may be traced to the same source. 

SPIRIT, HOLY. See Holy Ghost. 

SPIRITUAL (spir'it-u-al) BODY, 1 Cor. 

xv. 44. See Resurrection. 

SPIRITUAL GIFT, Rom. i. 11. See Gift. 

SPIRITUAL PANTHEISTS. The fol¬ 
lowers of Hegel have been so called, inasmuch as 
they seek in God Spirit only, and they look on 
God as a Being which is evolved, and which, in 
the different steps of its evolution, constitutes di¬ 
verse and successive orders of existences or beings. 
In the end the absolute Being acquires conscious¬ 
ness of himself and becomes an infinite personal¬ 
ity. It may be admitted that there are many 
readers who after much study will fail to gather 
any rational or intelligent idea of the meaning of 
these words, and perhaps they may doubt if they 
convey any sense whatever, or if any follower of 
Hegel can understand what they mean. 



Spoons of Ancient Egypt.—S ee articlo. 

SPOON. There are several allusions in the 
Old Testament to the fact that spoons were used in 
the tabernacle and temple service; Ex. xxv. 29; 
xxxvii. 16; Num. iv. 7; 1 Ki. vii. 50; 2 Ki. xxv! 
14; 2 Chr. iv. 22; xxiv. 14; Jer.lii.18, 19. Hith¬ 
erto the examples which the antiquarian treasures 
of Egypt have supplied are the sources which ena¬ 
ble us to form an idea of the styles which pre¬ 
vailed among 
the Jews in 
these and other 
matters of do¬ 
mestic econo¬ 
my. Free in¬ 
tercourse exist¬ 
ed between 
Greece or Bab¬ 
ylon in the Mo- _ 

saic age or in the period of the Judges. It was from 
Egypt that the Jews received their early impres¬ 
sions in architecture and in most of their household 
usages, and the illustrations given in the text will 
serve to show the forms that spoons were prob¬ 
ably made in for special and public uses among 
the Jews. 

SPORTS, BOOK OF, a book or declaration 
drawn up by Bishop Morton, in the reign of King 
James I., to encourage recreation and sports on 
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the Lord’s day. It was to this effect: “That for 
his good people’s recreation, his majesty’s pleasure 
is that after the end of divine service they shall 
not be disturbed, letted or discouraged from any 
lawful recreations, such as dancing, either of men 
or women ; archery for men; leaping, vaulting or 
any such harmless recreations; nor having of 
May-games, whitsonales or morrice-dances; or 
setting up of May-poles or other sports therewith 
used, so as the same may be had in due and con¬ 
venient time, without impediment or let of divine 
Service ; and that women should have leave to 
carry rushes to the church for the decorating of it 
according to their old customs; withal prohibiting 
all unlawful games to be used on Sundays only, 


as bear-beating, bull-baiting, interludes, and at all 
times (in the meaner sort of people prohibited) 
bowling.” Two or three provisos were annexed 
to the declaration which deserve notice: “ 1. No 
recusant— i. c., papist—was to have the benefit of 
this declaration. 2. Nor such as were not present 
at the whole of divine service. 3. Nor such as 
did not keep to their own parish churches—that is, 
Puritans.” 

This declaration was ordered to be read in all 
the parish churches of Lancashire, which abounded 
with papists; and Wilson adds that it was to have 
been read in all the churches of England, but that 
Archbishop Abbot, being at Croydon, flatly for¬ 
bade its being read there. In the reign of King 
Charles I., Archbishop Laud induced the king to 
republish this declaration. The court had their 
balls, masquerades and plays on the Sunday even¬ 


ings, while the youth of the country were at their 
morrice-dances, May-games, church and clerk 
ales, and all such kind of reveling. The severe 
pressing of this declaration made sad havoc among 
the Puritans, as it was to be read in the churches. 
Many poor clergymen strained their consciences 
in submission to their superiors. Some, after pub¬ 
lishing it, immediately read the fourth command¬ 
ment to the people, “ Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy;” adding, “This is the law of God; 
the other, the injunction of man.” Some put it 
upon their curates, whilst great numbers abso¬ 
lutely refused to comply, the consequence of which 
was that several clergymen were actually suspended 
for not reading it. 


SPOTSWOOD (spots'wood), JOHN, was 
born in 1565, being descended from an ancient 
family. He was educated at Glasgow, where he 
distinguished himself. When James I. took pos¬ 
session of the English throne, he was among the 
number of his attendants; and the same year he 
was made bishop of Glasgow and privy councilor 
of Scotland, and in 1615 he was elevated to arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews. In 1633 he crowned 
Charles I. king of Scotland at Iiolyrood House, 
and in 1635 was made chancellor of the kingdom. 
The civil troubles obliged him to retire to Eng¬ 
land, where he died in 1639, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He wrote a “ History of the 
Church of Scotland,” at the command of James I. 

SPOUSE. This word occurs in almost the 
same form in the French, Spanish, Italian and 


English languages, and it is derived from the 
Latin “sponsus” in the masculine and “sponso” 
in the feminine genders. It designates either a 
man or a woman engaged or joined in wedlock. 
In early English there are instances where in one 
sentence the word “ spouse” is applied to the man, 
and “spousess” to the woman. In the Song of 
Solomon, iv. 8-12; v. 1, and in Hob. iv. 13-14, it is 
applied to the female. Among the Israelites and 
the Egyptians special care and vast wealth were 
applied to the adornment of the person on the oc¬ 
casion of marriage ; and when the character of the 
climate of Palestine is considered, it becomes a 
matter of surprise how such an amount of drapery 
could be borne as the illustration in the text ex¬ 
hibits. 

SPRAGUE (sprag), NATHANIEL, D.D., 
an eminent Episcopal clergyman, was born August 
20, 1790, in Cheshire county, New Hampshire, 
and entered Dartmouth College at the age of sev¬ 
enteen ; but in consequence of an impediment in 
his speech which he apprehended would incapaci¬ 
tate him for a public speaker, he left college at 
the end of two years, without graduating. He, 
however, devoted himself to study, and became a 
man of such attainments that in 1822 the same 
institution conferred on him an honorary degree 
of master of arts. Having been cured of the im¬ 
pediment, he studied theology, and at the age of 
forty-eight was made deacon, and subsequently or¬ 
dained presbyter by Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont. 
He officiated about six years at Royalton, in that 
State, and then accepted the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s Church, Drewsville, in his native State. 
In 1847 Hobart College, at Geneva, New York, 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity. 
He died October 29,1853, in his sixty-fourth year, 
highly respected by all who knew him. His valu¬ 
able library he bequeathed to the parish of which 
he had been rector, and his estate, valued at five 
thousand dollars, he devised to a sister until her 
death, when it is to revert to the public institu¬ 
tions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New 
Hampshire. 

SPRAGUE, WILLIAM BUELL, D.D., was 
bom in 1795, at Andover, Connecticut. He was a 
descendant of the Spragues of Duxbury, in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Under the care of John Adams of Col¬ 
chester, and Dr. Abbot of Coventry, he was pre¬ 
pared for college, and he graduated at Yale in 
1815, after which he pursued his theological course 
for three years at Princeton. His first charge was 
in the First Congregational Church in West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, where he was associated with 
the Rev. Dr. Lathrop from May, 1819, until De¬ 
cember, 1820, after which he became the sole pas¬ 
tor until 1829. In that year he was called to the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, New 
York, where he spent the remaining years of his 
pastoral life. He retired from this charge in 1870 
to Flushing, Long Island, having distinguished 
himself during his long ministry as an eloquent, 
graceful and most forcible gospel preacher, a 
faithful pastor, an influential and beloved mem¬ 
ber of society, and a writer whose productions dis¬ 
play an industry, a capacity for accumulating and 
using information and a variety of talent which 
have never perhaps been excelled by any writer 
of our land. It is a matter of surprise how Dr. 
Sprague could have discharged the duties of an 
onerous charge so faithfully as he was known to 
do, have attended to many calls connected with 
ecclesiastical engagements, and yet secure the time 
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required to prepare the numerous works which 
steadily flowed from his pen. In 1821 he pub¬ 
lished “Discourses on Special Occasions,” in 1822 
“Letters to a Daughter,” and in 1828 “Letters 
from Europe.” Ten years afterward he produced 
the “ Life of E. D. Griffin,” and in 1845 the “Life 
of Timothy Dwight.” He also published “ Lec¬ 
tures on Revivals of Religion,” “ Hints on Chris¬ 
tian Intercourse,” “Contrast between True and 
False Religion,” “Aids to Early Religion,” 
“Words to a Young Man’s Conscience,” and in 
1865 he published his “ Visits to European Celeb¬ 
rities.” But his great work has been “The An¬ 
nals of the American Pulpit,” in nine volumes oc¬ 
tavo, and very deservedly it has been character¬ 
ized by the “Bibliotheca Sacra” as “an honor to 
the American Church.” It is a treasure of anti¬ 
quarian, ecclesiastical and family literature, and 
the breadtli and fine balance of Dr. Sprague’s mind 
is shown by the manner in which he does ample 
justice to the preachers of all the different denom¬ 
inations whose biographies he records. Then, 
again, he has published about one hundred and 
sixteen pamphlets, containing memoirs of eminent 
men, orations and addresses, besides other works, 
the mere list of which would make a lengthened 
catalogue. He has been long known to be the 
possessor of the most valuable collection of auto¬ 
graphs which have been collected by any person 
in our country. 

SPRAT, THOMAS, bishop of Rochester, was 
horn at Tallaton, Devonshire, in 1636, and edu¬ 
cated at Wad ham College, Oxford, of which he 
became Fellow. He wrote a number of poems of 
some merit, among them “ The Plague of Athens.” 
After the Restoration he took orders, was chaplain 
to Buckingham, and subsequently to the king. 
He was also actively engaged in the establish¬ 
ment of the Royal Society, of which he was one 
of the first members, and of whose labors he pub¬ 
lished a history in 1667. Having become distin¬ 
guished as a writer, he rose rapidly in the Church ; 
in 1668 he became prebendary of Westminster, 
subsequently minister of St. Margaret’s Church, 
canon of Windsor, in 1683 dean of Westminster 
and the following year bishop of Rochester. He 
was appointed one of the commissioners for eccle¬ 
siastical affairs, in which office he acted with some 
timidity, and at last withdrew; but when it was 
debated whether the throne was vacant by the 
flight of James, he boldly became the manly ad¬ 
vocate of his patron. He, however, submitted to 
the Revolution, and took the oath; but an infa¬ 
mous attempt was made to involve him in trouble 
by forging his name and by introducing into his 
house the plan of a pretended plot, of all which, 
however, he proved his innocence, and after a 
short confinement lie was restored to the exercise 
of his episcopal functions. He died May 20,1713. 
He wrote a “Relation of the Wicked Conspiracy 
of Stephen Blackhead and Robert Young,” who 
united to rob him of his honor and of his life. 

SPRING. See Season. 

SPRING, SPRINGS. See Fountain. 

SPRING, GARDINER, D.D., LL.D., was 
the son of Samuel Spring, D.D., who was long 
known as the minister of Newburyport. He was 
born at that place on the 24th day of February, 
1785. He was educated at Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1805. He turned his attention 
to law, and was admitted to the bar in 1808, I 
196 


after which he engaged for a year in the study 
of theology at Andover, and was licensed to 
preach in 1809 in the Presbyterian Church. In 
June, 1810, he was called to and accepted the pas¬ 
torate of the Brick Church in New York, and he 
remained in connection with this church until his 
death. Owing to the growth of the city, his people 
erected a new church on Murray Hill, to which 
they removed in 1861, and in the following year 
the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd was associated with him 
as colleague, but he resigned his position after 
eighteen months’ tenure of the office, to which the 
Rev. J. Murray, D.D., succeeded. Few ministers 
of any denomination in our country have held a 
pastorate in the same place as long as Dr. Spring 
was enabled to do, and few.have published as 
many works as have proceeded from his fertile 
pen, for their titles would only make a long 
catalogue, and a few of them can only be enu¬ 
merated here: 1. “The Attraction of the Cross f 
2. “Obligations of the World to the Bible;” 3. 
“ The Mercy-Seat;” 4. “ The Power of the Pul¬ 
pit;” 5. “The Contrast;” 6. “First Things;” 7. 
“Sermons for the People;” 8. “The Glory of 
Christ;” 9. “Christian Confidence;” 10. “The 
Church in the Wilderness;” 11. “The Bible not 
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of Man;” 12. “The Rule of Faith;” 13. “The 
Perseverance of the Saints;” 14. “The Doctrine 
of Election;” 15. “Means of Regeneration;” 16. 
“Essays on Christian Character;” 17. “Hints to 
Parents;” 18. “The Mission of Sorrow;” 19. 
“Native Depravity,” etc. To these must be 
added occasional sermons and biographies. Many 
of his writings have been reprinted in Great 
Britain, and they have also heen translated into 
French and other Continental languages. Dr. 
Spring was an able, lucid and most effective, 
graceful preacher, always commanding a great 
attendance on his ministry by his solid and at¬ 
tractive exhibitions of divine truth. Of com¬ 
manding presence, much dignity, fine voice and 
clear utterance, with a lucid style, he was always 
an acceptable and impressive preacher. He closed 
his long life and long pastorate of sixty-three 
years in the same church on August 18, 1873, 
having entered upon his eighty-ninth year. 

SPRING, SAMUEL, D.D., was born in 1746, 
at Northbridge, Massachusetts, and educated at 
the college of New Jersey. He graduated in 1771 
under Dr. Witherspoon. lie studied theology 
under Dr. Witherspoon and Dr. Bellamy, and in 
1774 was licensed to preach the gospel. For 
some time he served as a chaplain in the army, 
and in 1777 he was ordained to the pastorate of 
• 


the church at Newburyport, and here he remained 
until the close of his life. He rendered effective 
service in the establishment of Andover Seminary, 
and he was undoubtedly one of the most eminent 
and useful of all the ministers of his day. A very 
great number of his sermons were published from 
time to time as they were delivered on occasions 
of importance. He died on the 4th of March, 
1819, closing a life of faithful labor, and regretted 
by a wide circle of admiring friends in all the 
evangelical bodies of our country. 

SPRINKLE (sprin'kle), SPRINKLING 
(sprin'kling). The words are often used symbol¬ 
ically, reference being made to the sprinklings 
prescribed by the Mosaic law, Ileb. ix. 13, 19, 21; 
1 Pet. i. 2. See Atonement, Day of; Puri¬ 
fication. 

SPROAT, JAMES, D.D., was born in 1722, 
at Scituate, Massachusetts, and educated at Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1741. His first 
religious impressions were caused by hearing the 
celebrated Gilbert Tennent preaching in New 
Haven. It is a memorable incident in his his¬ 
tory that he became successor to Tennent in 
Philadelphia. His first charge was in the Con¬ 
gregational church in Guilford, Connecticut, and 
here he remained for about twenty-five years, 
leaving it in 1768 to succeed Mr. Tennent in 
Philadelphia. In 1793, when yellow fever vis¬ 
ited Philadelphia, his family was among the 
most afflicted in the city, as he, his wife, his 
eldest son and his wife, and his youngest daugh¬ 
ter, all fell victims to it. He died on the 18th 
day of October, 1793, in the seventy-second year 
of his age. He stood among the most eminent of 
the preachers of his day, and his death was greatly 
regretted. 

SPURGEON (spur'j’un), CHARLES IIAD- 
DON, who has become celebrated as a leader 
among the evangelical preachers of the present 
day, is the son of the Rev. John Spurgeon, the 
minister of an Independent (Congregational) 
church at Tollesbury, Essex, and grandson of 
the Rev. John Spurgeon, who was Independent 
minister at Stambourne, near Halstead, in the 
same county. He was born in 1834, at Kelver- 
don, in Essex, and he received his education in 
Colchester and at Maidstone, in Kent. He acted 
for a short time as a teacher in Manchester and 
at Cambridge. In 1S50 he united with the Bap¬ 
tist Church in Cambridge, and at once he began 
to preach, his first sermon being delivered at 
Teversham, and forthwith he was settled in the 
Baptist chapel at Waterbeach, whence in 1863 
he removed to New Park Street Church, South¬ 
wark, London. It became necessary to enlarge 
this building, and Mr. Spurgeon occupied Exeter 
Hall, whence he removed in October, 1856, to the 
Surrey Music Hall, where he preached to four¬ 
teen thousand persons. A new “tabernacle” was 
commenced for him in a leading thoroughfare, 
which holds from five to six thousand persons, 
and he began to preach in it in 1861, and where 
he has ever since ministered to vast audiences. 
When his popularity became established, arrange¬ 
ments were made for the publication of his ser¬ 
mons and various lectures and addresses, and 
their sale in Great Britain, in the colonies and 
in our country has been enormous. An idea 
may be formed of the demand which has existed 
for these works from the fact that one publishing 
house in New York has sold about three hundred 
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and ten thousand volumes, and the sale still con¬ 
tinues. He has founded a college for the training 
of young men for the ministry, which is supported 
by the funds raised in the “ tabernacle,” and to 
this institution he devotes much attention. He 


practical results which the Church under this great 
preacher continues from year to year to exhibit are 
among the most effective evidences for the power 
of the gospel, and they show that a real, living 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ must tend to holi- 


In consequence of his known ability he was ap¬ 
pointed to act at the Savoy Conference, and also 
to serve as a member of the Westminster Assem¬ 
bly. In 1662 he was ejected for nonconformity, 
and he took part in the controversy against Epis- 
copalianism, being one 
of the authors of the cele¬ 
brated work “Smectvm- 
nus.” He was the au¬ 
thor of “The Wiles of 
Satan,” “The Wells of 
Salvation Opened,” 
“ The Magistrate’s Duty 
and Dignity,” together 
with several thanksgiv¬ 
ing and fast sermons. 
He died at Hackney in 
1666. 


The Spies in the Promised Land.—S ee Spy. 


has also founded an extensive and admirably 
managed orphanage, which is also sustained by 
the perennial flow of contributions from the vast 
audiences which attend his ministry, and the work 
which has been effected by this agency among the 
destitute and miserable of the population of Lon¬ 
don has been among the most blessed of all the 
numerous agencies of the British metropolis. The 


ness of heart, to benevolence and righteousness 
of life. 

SPURSTOW (spur'sto), WILLIAM, D.D., 
was a very celebrated English divine of the sev¬ 
enteenth century. In 1644 he became vicar of St. 
James’s, Hackney, and next year he was made 
master of Catherine Hall College, in Cambridge. 


SPY. This word has 
been used in a double 
sense. Latimer used it 
in the sense of simple 
inquiry. Thus, “Look 
about with your eyes; 
spy what things are to be 
reformed in the Church 
of Englandand Shake¬ 
speare also makes one of 
his characters say, 

“ It is my naturo's plngiio 
To rpy into abuse.” 

Again, it is applied to 
a person who in a con¬ 
cealed manner enters the 
army or camp or coun¬ 
try of an enemy to ascer¬ 
tain the condition of 
affairs and to communi¬ 
cate the results to the 
proper quarter. In this 
case a measure of cun¬ 
ning and address is es¬ 
sential to success. In 
Num. xiii. 16, 17; xxi. 
32; Josh. ii. 1; vi. 22; 
Jud. xviii. 2 and else¬ 
where the word is used 
in the form of a verb, 
and is applied to the 
work done, while in 
Gen. xlii. 9; Num. xxi. 
1; Josh. vi. 23; Jud. i. 
24; 1 Sam. xxvi. 4; 
Heb. xi. 31 and else¬ 
where it occurs as a 
noun, and refers to the 
persons who acted as 
emissaries in procuring 
intelligence. There was 
no doubt a considerable 
amount of caution re¬ 
quired on the part of 
the “spies” who went 
forth from the camp of 
the Israelites to discover 
the character of the land 
and the condition of the inhabitants. The fact 
that such a force was wandering about the south¬ 
ern border of the land and gradually approaching 
it must have inspired the inhabitants with appre¬ 
hension, and stirred them up to use all diligence 
for self-preservation. See Caleb. So, also, the 
danger must have been much more imminent in 
the case of the spies whom Joshua sent to examine 
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into the state of Jericho and the territory around 
it. The conquests on the east of the Jordan, the 
advance across the river and the attitude of the 
Israelitish army must have aroused all the mar¬ 
tial spirit of the people, who saw invaders in their 
land, and who felt that their homes and their fam¬ 
ilies were in immediate danger. In such circum¬ 
stances the men who went on an enterprise so 
perilous must have been endued with an ardor 
and a caution as well as courage of no ordinary 
character. 

SPY-WEDNESDAY. Wednesday in holy* 
week, so named in Ireland in reference to the be¬ 
trayal of our Lord. 

STACHYS (sta'kis), a Christian at Rome 
whom Paul salutes, Rom. xvi. 9. 

STACKHOUSE (stak'house), THOMAS, a 
pious divine who was curate of Finchley, and sub¬ 
sequently vicar of Beenham, Berks, where he died 
October 11,1752. He wrote several works, among 
them a “ History of the Bible,” a valuable work, 
frequently reprinted; a “System of Practical Di¬ 
vinity,” a tract on “The Miseries of the Inferior 
Clergy,” a “ Review of the Controversy concern¬ 
ing Miracles,” a “Complete Body of Divinity” 
and an “Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed.” 

STACTE (stak'te), an aromatic gum or resin 
used for making the sacred perfume, Ex. xxx. 34. 
Its Hebrew name, ndtdph , signifies a “drop,” and 
it is so called because it flows out in drops. Stacte 
is a Greek word with a similar derivation. It is 
probably the resin of the white poplar. 

STAFFORD (staf'ford), ANTONY, a distin¬ 
guished writer, descended from a noble family, 
was born in Northamptonshire, received his edu¬ 
cation at Oriel College, Oxford, taking master of 
arts in 1623. He was a man of great learning, 
and died in 1641. His works are, “Niobe dis¬ 
solved into Nilus, or the Age drowned by her own 
Tears,” “ Meditations and Resolutions,” “ Life and 
Death of Diogenes,” “The Life of the Virgin 
Mary, or Female Glory,” “The Pride of Honor,” 
“Honor and Virtue Triumphant over the Grave, 
exemplified in the Life and Death of Henry, Lord 
Stafford.” His “Female Glory” was peculiarly 
offensive to the Puritans of England. 

STAFFORD, EDMUND, who was one of 
the great ecclesiastical potentates who, while 
holding exalted rank in the Church in Eng¬ 
land, were equally great and influential in the 
State. He was a kinsman of Richard II., and had 
great talents for business, which he perverted bv 
supporting those measures of the king which at 
length drove him from the throne. He was made 
bishop of Exeter in 1394, and keeper of the great 
seal in 1396, thus being bishop and lord chancel¬ 
lor at the same time. Next year he opened the 
merciless Parliament which met in September, 
and he insisted on the unlimited extent of the 
royal power, and declared that all who resisted to 
any degree were deserving of the severest punish¬ 
ment. When Richard was deposed, he submitted 
to the sway of Henry IV., and in March, 1401, the 
office of chancellor was again assigned to him. 
Among the most memorable of his characteristics 
was his effort to promote education, and his name 
is associated with Oxford, inasmuch as he began 
with Stapledon Hall, which he aided; and having 
enlarged it, reformed its statutes and otherwise 


improved it, he changed its name to Exeter Col¬ 
lege, a title which it still bears. He died after 
a short illness on the 3d of September, 1419, and 
was buried in the chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, 
which stands at the north-east angle of the choir 
of the cathedral. In Winkle’s “Cathedrals” his 
death is recorded on page 111, vol. ii., as having 
taken place in 1395, which is evidently erroneous, 
as at page 118 he is stated to have been made 
chancellor in 1401, and 1419 is given as the year 
of his death. A magnificent specimen of monu¬ 
mental architecture was raised over his grave, 
under the arch which leads to St. Mary Magda¬ 
lene’s chapel. For purity of style, richness of 
elaboration and wonderful splendor this monu¬ 
ment can scarcely be surpassed. 

STAFFORD, WILLIAM HOWARD, VIS¬ 
COUNT, the last victim of the “ Popish Plot,” 
was born in 1612. He was a son of the earl of 
Arundel, who married the sister of the last baron 
Stafford, and received the title from Charles I. on 
the surrender of it by the right heir. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and as such was excluded with 
other Romish peers from the House by an act of 
Parliament in 1678. In October of that year, on 
the accusation of Titus Oates, Lord Stafford was 
committed to the Tower. Articles of impeach¬ 
ment for treason were sent up by the Commons in 
April, 1679, but the proceedings were conducted 
very dilatorily, and the trial did not take place 
till the end of November, 1680. It lasted till 
December 7th, and resulted in his condemnation. 
The king avowed his belief in his innocence, but 
could do no more than remit the usual severities 
of execution and reduce it to simple beheading, 
and his right to do this was questioned. The 
execution took place on Tower Hill, December 29, 
1680. The attainder of Lord Stafford was not re¬ 
versed till 1824. 

STALL, a seat occupied by a monk in the 
choir of a cathedral, or by a canon, dean or preb¬ 
end in a cathedral, or by a priest in his chancel. 
In cathedrals the stalls are massive in their struc¬ 
ture, ranging east and west along the choir on the 
north and south sides, with some seats at the en¬ 
trance to the choir, and facing the communion¬ 
table or “altar.” 

STANBURY (stan'ber-e), JOHN, who was 
an English bishop in the reign of Henry VI., 
and whose life was varied by remarkable inci¬ 
dents, which indicated the unsettled character of 
the times in which he lived. He had been a 
very distinguished Carmelite friar at Oxford, and 
by Henry he was made the first provost of the 
new college which he had established at Eton, 
and the monarch shortly afterward placed him 
in the see of Norwich. Through the influence 
of the duke of Suffolk one of his own favorites 
was raised to the bishopric and Stanbury was 
displaced, but the king gave him the see, of 
Bangor, which he held for five years. He was 
translated to Hereford, over which he presided 
for twenty-one years, and during his episcopate 
his great object seemed to be to exalt the papal 
power over the Church and the royal power over 
the State. In 1460 he was taken prisoner in the 
service and retinue of the king at the memorable 
battle of Northampton, and held as a prisoner for 
some time in Warwick Castle. After his release 
from Warwick he retired to the Carmelite friary 
at Ludlow, where he died May 31, 1474. lie was 
a natiu of More-Stowe, in Devonshire, and in his 


will he bequeathed a cross of silver gilt to the 
church in that place, in which he was baptized. 
He is credited with having built a chantry chapel 
on the north side of Hereford Cathedral, and in 
this chapel he was buried. Godwin and Prince 
give him credit for several works, a list of which 
is given in Leland’s “Itinerary.” 

STANCARISTS (stan'kar-ists), the follow¬ 
ers of Francis Stancari, who was brought into 
notice by his controversies with Osiander, Bul- 
linger, Melanchthon and others of the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic Reformers. Stancari was an Ital¬ 
ian who had been ejected from the University of 
Mantua for heresy. He went to Switzerland, 
which he had to leave because of the dissension 
he created; and going to Prussia, the chair of He¬ 
brew was given to him at Konigsberg, in the year 
1548. Thence he went to Cracow, in Poland, and 
he became an effective ally of Socinus, and his 
turbulence caused much trouble. The bishop im¬ 
prisoned him, but he escaped and became a furious 
iconoclast and anti-sacerdotalist. He died in 1574. 

Osiander and his followers had maintained that 
it was as God alone that Jesus Christ offered the 
atonement, for that as man he himself needed it, 
and therefore could not offer it for others. The 
Stancarists went to the opposite extreme, and 
attributed the atonement to our Lord’s human 
nature alone, excluding from it altogether his 
divine nature. Farther than this, they held that 
the divine nature, in its propriety, had no exist¬ 
ence in Christ, and that he was only called God 
the Word metaphorically. They held also that 
he had two natures, the one as Mediator, the other 
as the Author of mediation, and was therefore in 
one sense “sent,” in the other “One who sent.” 

STANDARD (stand'ard). It seems prob¬ 
able that the Hebrews had military standards or 
banners under which their respective tribes or 
divisions were marshaled. These, if we may judge 
by the description of the encamping and marches 
in the wilderness, were of two kinds. Three tribes 
had a-standard, deycl , around which the tribesmen 
were to pitch and under which they were to march, 
the four respectively being called the standards of 
the camps of Judah, of Reuben, of Ephraim and 
of Dan, as those were the leading tribes of each 
division, Num. i. 52; ii. 2, 3, 10, 18, 25, 34; x. 14, 
18, 22, 25. Whether these standards were distin¬ 
guished by any insignia or devices can only he 
matter of conjecture; according to the rabbins the 
device of Judah was a lion, that for Reuben a man, 
for Ephraim an ox and for Dan an eagle. The 
“ banner ” of Song Sol. ii. 4 would seem to be a 
covering, but bannered hosts are also referred to, 
Song Sol. vi. 4,10. Besides the divisional stand¬ 
ards there was an ensign, 6th, for each particular 
tribe, Num. ii. 2. Of a standard-bearer the Scrip¬ 
ture says nothing; the passage, Isa. x. 18, where 
the word occurs in our version is rendered by 
Gesenius “as the sick man pinetli away.” Egyp¬ 
tian standards consisted of some sacred emblem ; 
Roman standards bore an eagle on a spear. Tliis 
may illustrate Deut. xxviii. 49; Matt. xxiv. 28; 
Luke xvii. 37, yet such application is doubtful. 

STANHOPE (stan'hope), GEORGE, D.D., 
an eminently learned English divine, was born in 
ltitiO, at Hertishorn, Derbyshire, and educated at 
Uppingham and Eton Schools, and at King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. He officiated first at the church 
of Quoi, near Cambridge, and in 1688 he was made 
vice-proctor of the university, and was preferred 
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to the rectory of Tewing, in Hertford, and soon 
after to that of Lewisham, in Kent. He was also 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to William and 
Mary, and enjoyed the same honor under Queen 
Anne. In 1097 he received the degree ot doctor 
of divinity in course from Cambridge. In 1/01 
he preached the Boyle lectures, which were, as 
usual, published. In 1703 he was appointed dean 
of Canterbury, and exchanged Tewing for the 
vicarage of Deptford. At the convocation of the 
clergy in February, 1714, he was chosen to fill the 
prolocutor’s chair, and he was twice afterward re¬ 
chosen. In 1717, when the fierce spirit of contro¬ 
versy raged in the convocation, he checked the 
Bangorian champion, Archdeacon Tenison, in his 
observations, by reading the schedule of proroga¬ 
tion. The archdeacon, however, not content with 
protesting against the proceedings of the House, 
entered into a controversy with the prolocutor 
himself. In the following year a correspondence 
commenced between the dean and his diocesan 
Bishop Atterbnry on the increasing neglect of pub¬ 
lic baptisms, from which it appears that Stanhope 
had “long discouraged private baptisms.” He 


died at Bath, March 18, 1728. He was distin¬ 
guished by a truly godly walk and conversation, 
and celebrated as a preacher, and was very influ¬ 
ential in all affairs relating to the Church. The 
most celebrated of his publications are a “Para¬ 
phrase on the Epistles and Gospels,” “ The Truth 
and Excellence of the Christian Religion” (Boyle 
lectures), “Parsons’ Christian Directory” and 
“The Grounds and Principles of the Christian 
Religion.” Besides these and other very valu¬ 
able original works, he won the enduring grati¬ 
tude of devout Christians by making and publish¬ 
ing admirable translations of “ De Imitatione 
Christi,” Charon “On Wisdom,” Antonius’s 
“Meditations,” Rochefoucauld’s “Maxims,” St. 
Augustine’s “ Meditations,” Bishop Andrews’s 
“Devotions,” etc. 

STANHOPE, LADY HESTER, a very 
highly accomplished, eccentric English lady, was 
daughter of the celebrated Earl Charles Stanhope, 
and niece of the great William Pitt. Soon after 
the death of the latter, with whom she lived, and 
with whose pursuits she so much sympathized as 
to act upon some occasions as his private secretary, 
she went to Syria, assumed the dress of a male na¬ 
tive of that country, and devoted herself to astrol¬ 


ogy, in which she was a believer. She had a pen¬ 
sion of twelve hundred pounds from the English 
government, and for many years possessed consid¬ 
erable influence over the Turkish pachas, which, 
however, she entirely lost. So completely anti¬ 
national were the prejudices of this very eccentric 
lady that, though at the time of her death she had 
no fewer than twenty-three domestics, not one of 
them was English, and her last sigh was breathed 
among foreigners and hirelings. Born 1766; 
died 1S39. 

STANISLAUS (stan'is-laws), bishop of Cra¬ 
cow in the eleventh century, lived in a most pious 
and exemplary manner, and performed duties with 
assiduity and devotion. He was murdered by Bo- 
lislaus, the second king of Poland, whose crimes 
and debaucheries he had rebuked. The tyrant 
first despatched his soldiers to perform the bloody 
task, but when they came into the presence of 
Stanislaus, awed by his venerable aspect, they 
were unable to fulfill their promise. The king, 
finding they had not obeyed his orders, stormed 
at them violently, snatched a dagger from one of 
them, ran furiously to the chapel, 
where, finding Stanislaus at the 
altar, he plunged the weapon to 
his heart. 

STANLEY (stan'le), ED¬ 
WARD, D.D., bishop of Norwich, 
was born in 1770. Having fin¬ 
ished his studies at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, he was presented 
to the rectory of Alderley in 1805, 
and there lie labored for upward 
of thirty years in the faithful dis¬ 
charge of his pastoral duties. Ilis 
connection with the Whig party 
led to his nomination to the see 
of Norwich in 1837 ; and such was 
his unwearied devotion to every 
. good and useful work, his sincer¬ 
ity, his disinterestedness, and his 
pure and active benevolence in all 
the relations of life, that his cha¬ 
racter truly corresponded with 
the apostolic portrait of a Chris¬ 
tian bishop. Bishop Stanley also attained dis¬ 
tinction as an author. Whilst rector of Alderley 
he occasionally delivered lectures on various 
branches of natural history, and contributed 
papers on the same subject to several periodicals, 
besides publishing various pamphlets on questions 
more immediately connected with his clerical 
office. He died September 6, 1849. * 

STANLEY, JAMES, D.D., an eminent war¬ 
den of the celebrated foundation at Manchester 
which eventually was recognized as the cathedral 
of the diocese. He came into office in 1481, and 
died in 1485. He was succeeded by a warden of 
the same name. They were among the number 
of the builders who aided in making the collegiate 
church the splendid edifice which it became. A 
monument in the cathedral was erected to the 
memorv of the second James Stanley, who had be¬ 
come bishop of Ely; and on a brass plate beneath 
the feet of the figure of the prelate is the following 
inscription, in the spelling of the times: 

“Off ylr clmrito pray for the soule of James Stan¬ 
ley Bu’tymo buslmp of Ely and Warden of this 
Colego of MancheHtur which deceased out of this 
transitero world the xxll day of March tho yer of 
our Lord God mccccc and xv upon whoso soul and 
all christen soules Jhesu hav mercy.” 


STANLEY, JOHN, an English musician, 
born in London in 1713, lost his sight when two 
years old, and at the age of seven devoted his 
attention to music with such effect that he was 
chosen organist of All-Hallows Church, Bread 
street, in his eleventh year. In 1723 he was 
appointed organist of St. Andrew’s, Holborn; in 
1734 was elected by the benchers organist of the 
Temple Church, and in 1779 was nominated mas¬ 
ter of the King’s Band. His execution on the 
organ was particularly admired, and his composi¬ 
tions, some of which are still in use, evinced the 
most correct taste and the soundest judgment. He 
died in 17S6. 

STANYHURST (sta'ne-hurst), RICHARD, 
an Irish Romish divine, philosopher and poet, 
was born at Dublin, about the year 1546, his father 
being the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
He was educated at University College, Oxford, 
and after studying law in London returned to Ire¬ 
land, married and became a Romanist. He sub¬ 
sequently went abroad, and, taking orders, was 
appointed chaplain to Albert, archduke of Austria 
and governor of the Netherlands. He died at 
Brussels, in 1618. He was universally esteemed as 
a good divine, an eminent philosopher and a tol¬ 
erable poet as well as historian. He wrote various 
works, the best know’n of which are “ The Princi¬ 
ples of the Catholic Religion” and “Lives of the 
Holy Fathers.” lie was maternal uncle to Arch¬ 
bishop Usher. 

STAPLEDON (sta'p’l-dun), WALTER, a 
native of Devonshire, was educated at Oxford. 
His abilities recommended him to the notice of 
the court, by which he was advanced in the 
Church, becoming eventually, in 1307, bishop of 
Exeter and treasurer of England. He distin¬ 
guished himself as a patron of learning, and 
founded Exeter College, Oxford. His conduct in 
office subsequently rendered him unpopular, and 
he was seized during an insurrection in London, 
and cruelly beheaded at Cheapside Cross in 1326. 

STAPLETON (sta'p’l-tun), THOMAS, a 
learned and acute Romish controversialist, was 
born at Ilenfield, in Sussex, in 1535, and was edu¬ 
cated at New College, Oxford. In the reign of 
Mary he was made prebendary of Chichester, but 
on the accession of Elizabeth he settled at Lou¬ 
vain, and there he distinguished himself by his 
writings against Jewell, Horne and other eminent 
divines of the English Church. He also visited 
Paris and Rome, but returned to Louvain, where 
he translated Bede’s “Church History” into Eng¬ 
lish. He then became regius professor of divinity 
in the new University of Douav, and canon in the 
church of St. Amoure. lie became a Jesuit, but 
afterward quitted the order, and returning to Lou¬ 
vain, was appointed regius professor of divinity, 
canon of St. Peter’s and dean of Ililverbeck. He 
died in 1598. 

STAR. See Astronomy. 

STAR IN THE EAST. One very remark¬ 
able incident of our Lord’s early life is the visit 
of the Eastern sages to him at Bethlehem. They 
had seen, they said, his star, and were come to 
worship him. And when they had found him 
with his mother, they offered him gifts, gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, Matt. ii. 1-12. This 
visit would seem to have been not before the 
purification of Mary, else she would not, as a very 
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poor person, have offered only a pair of turtle¬ 
doves, Luke ii. 24. Some, laying stress on the 
expression of Herod’s command for the slaughter 
of the children, “ from two years old and under,” 
place it considerably after the presentation. But 
Herod would be sure to take a large margin, and 
perhaps the star was first observed at the time of 
the miraculous conception. There can, however, 
be no certainty on points such as these. 

It is a question why the sages eame to connect 
the appearance of a star with the birth of a Jew¬ 
ish king. Possibly the words of Balaam’s proph¬ 
ecy, Num. xxiv. 17, might have lingered in the 
Eastern mind. We are told, too, that there was 
at the time a special belief that some new dy¬ 
nasty would proceed from Judsca. And it is 
most in accordance with the narrative that the 
sages received themselves some divine communi¬ 
cation which led them, when they perceived the 
signal, to understand its meaning. 

Opinions differ as to the nature of the appear¬ 
ance: was it supernatural or of an ordinary cha¬ 
racter? It is asserted that there was at or near 
the time a remarkable conjunction of planets. 
On May 20, in the year of Rome 747, Jupiter 
and Saturn were in conjunction in the twentieth 
degree of the constellation Pisces. This, it has 
been thought, first arrested the attention of the 
sages and incited them to commence their jour¬ 
ney. The planets separated ; but in a few months’ 
time they closed again in a second and third con¬ 
junction—October 27, in the sixteenth degree of 
Pisces, and November 12, in the fifteenth degree. 
On these last two occasions to an ordinary eye they 
seemed to have become a single glorious star. A nd 
one of these last conjunctions, it has been thought, 
was that reappearance so welcomed by the sages 
at Jerusalem, which directed them on to Beth¬ 
lehem. This view has been adopted by Dr. Al¬ 
ford, who thinks that a force is put on the inspired 
narrative if it is regarded as implying a miracle. 
And the fact is insisted on that, May 20, the 
planets would appear together “in the east” 
before sunrise, and that, November 12, they 
would be at eight in the evening on the me¬ 
ridian—that is, looking from Jerusalem in the 
direction of Bethlehem. Stress has also been laid 
on the supposed association of the constellation 
Pisces with the land of Judaea. 

Still later calculations have modified the dates 
assigned, and have shown that the conjunctions 
were not so close as had been imagined. And, 
other considerations laid aside, there is one fatal 
objection to this theory. The star is said to have 
gone before the sages “ till it came and stood over 
where the young child was,” Matt. ii. 9. Such 
language cannot be satisfied by a planetary con¬ 
junction or the ordinary motion of a heavenly 
body. It certainly therefore seems more reason¬ 
able to believe that the “star” was some lumin¬ 
ous appearance, probably meteoric, extraordinar¬ 
ily appointed by the Deity for a special purpose. 

STAR, MORNING. The Lord promises that 
he will bestow “the morning star.” Rev. ii. 28. 
He is also himself “the bright and morning star,” 
Rev. xxii. 16. So he claims, says Dr. Trench, 

“ all that is fairest and loveliest in creation as the 
faint shadow and image of his perfections. A 
comparison with that other passage . . . Rev. 
xxii. 16, conclusively proves that, when Christ 
promises that he will give to his faithful ones the 
morning-star, he promises that he will give to 
them himself, that he will impart to them his own 
glory and a share in his own royal dominion, com- 
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pare Rev. iii. 21, for the star ... is evermore the 
symbol of royalty, Matt. ii. 2, being therefore 
linked with the sceptre, Num. xxiv. 17. All the 
glory of the world shall end in being the glory of 
the Church, if only this abide faithful to its Lord.” 

ST.AR-GAZERS, Isa. xlvii. 13. See Divi¬ 
nation. 

STARCK (stark), JOHN AUGUSTUS, D.D., 
court-preacher at Darmstadt, previously professor 
of theology at Konigsberg and of philosophy at 
Mittau, was born in 1741, and died in 1816. He 
wrote “A History of the Christian Church in the 
First Century,” “An Attempt at a History of Ari- 
anism,” and published the first volume, containing 
only “The Introduction to a Commentary on the 
Psalms.” He also published one volume of a 
collection of “Philological and Critical Disserta¬ 
tions and Observations.” 

STAROBRADSI (star-o-brad'se), or OLD 
CEREMONI- 
ALISTS, Rus¬ 
sian dissenters 
who broke off 
from the domi¬ 
nant Church in 
the latter half of 
the seventeenth 
century, in con¬ 
sequence of the 
numerouscorrec- 
tions which were 
introduced into 
the printed cop¬ 
ies of the Church 
service, and 
which they con¬ 
sidered to be cor¬ 
ruptions foisted 
in with a view to 
undermine the 
faith. They 
would have noth¬ 
ing to do with 
the revised cop¬ 
ies, with those 
who used them, 
or with any 

church into the service of which they were ad¬ 
mitted; but collected all the old images and copies 
of the Scriptures and church-books, worshiped by 
themselves, rebaptized such as had been baptized 
after the schism, and strictly enforced non-com¬ 
munion, even in eating and drinking, with the 
innovators, or such as approved of and conformed 
to the use of the corrected books. In a short time 
the members of this separation amounted to nearly 
one hundred thousand; and though they have been 
subjected to some severe persecutions, especially 
one in 1764, when twenty thousand of them were 
banished to people the wilds of Siberia, their 
number has continued to increase. They have a 
great number of churches, besides monasteries and 
nunneries. 

STATER (sta'ter), Matt. xvii. 27, margin, a 
silver tetradrachm, a coin then common in the 
currency of Palestine. See Money. 

STATUTE. See Law. 

STATUTE, BLOODY, or the Law of the Six 
Articles, a law enacted in the reign of Henry 


VIII. which denounced death against all those 
who should deny the doctrine of transit Instantia¬ 
tion, or maintain the necessity of receiving the 
sacrament in both kinds, or affirm that it was law¬ 
ful for priests to marry, that vows of celibacy might 
be broken, that private masses were of no avail, 
or that auricular confession to a priest was not 
necessary to salvation. 

STAUDLIN or STAEUDLIN (stoid'leen), 
KARL FRIEDRICH, D.D., professor of theol¬ 
ogy at Gottingen, was born in 1761, at Stuttgart, 
and died in 1826. He published a “General 
Church History of Great Britain;” a “History 
of Rationalism and Supernaturalism, and of the 
Theological Sciences ;” “ Contributions to the 
Philosophy and History of Religion and Morals;” 
a “ Manual of Moral Philosophy ;’* a “ History 
of the Moral Teaching of Christ,” and numerous 
other valuable works. 

STAUGHTON (stou'tun), WILLIAM, D. D n 


a most accomplished pulpit orator, was born in 
Coventry, England, in 1770. He prosecuted his 
studies preparatory to the ministry in Bristol In¬ 
stitution. In the year 1793 he came to America 
and preached in Georgetown, South Carolina, for 
about seventeen months. He then removed to 
New Jersey, and spent several years in the in¬ 
struction of youth and in preaching. In 1805 he 
became pastor of the First Baptist Church in Phil¬ 
adelphia. After a successful ministry of several 
years, he became the pastor of Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, which was formed in Sansom street. 
Here he labored with great popularity and use¬ 
fulness as a preacher, as an instructor, a professor 
of theology and pulpit eloquence, and as the cor¬ 
responding secretary of the Baptist Board of For¬ 
eign Missions till 1823, when he removed to 
Washington City and assumed the office of pres¬ 
ident of Columbian College. In 1827 he resigned 
his office and returned to Philadelphia, where he 
remained as a preacher till the summer of 1829, 
when he was elected president of the Georgetown 
College, Kentucky. On his way fc> Kentucky he 
was attacked at Washington City by a disease 
which terminated his life, December 12, 1829. 
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Dr. Stoughton was one of the most amiable, tal¬ 
ented, useful and pious of men. As a teacher, he 
was eminently successful; as a preacher, his pop¬ 
ularity has been equaled by few. After all, the 
pulpit was his appropriate place; it was there he 
won his great reputation. Preaching Christ was 
his delight and his glory; at whatever point in 
the great circle of truth he took his position, he 
always directed the eye of the hearer to Christ 
the glorious centre. No unprofitable disquisitions 
were heard in his pulpit; he proclaimed the gos¬ 
pel as the primitive preachers proclaimed it, and, 
with all the arguments which the word of God 
supplies, he urged and besought men to repent and 
believe; and not in vain: many hundreds were 


the seals of his ministry in the Lord. His mem¬ 
ory is precious. The Churches of Christ at home 
and the distant heathen have been glad for him; 
and the history of the American Baptists must 
ever bear on one of its brightest pages the name 
of Staughton. 

STAVELEY (stav'le), THOMAS, an emi¬ 
nent layman of the English Church, was a native 
of Cussington, Leicestershire, educated at Peter 
House, Cambridge, subsequently studied law at 
the Inner Temple, and was admitted to the bar in 
1654. In 1662 he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Onebye, a9 steward of the records of Leicester; 
but the close of his life was clouded by habitual 
melancholy, probably arising from too intense an 
application to his studies. He died in 1683. lie 
wrote “The Romish Horseleech, or Discovery of 


the Enormous Exactions of the Court of Rome, 
and “ The History of Churches.” 

STEBBING (steb'bing), HENRY, was one of 
the most powerful writers on the theological ques¬ 
tions which agitated the Church of England in the 
early period of the eighteenth century. In ad¬ 
dition to the rectory of Rickinghall, in Suffolk, he 
was preacher of Gray’s Inn, London, and chancel¬ 
lor of the diocese of Salisbury. He took a leading 
part in the celebrated Bangorian controversy, op¬ 
posing Hoadly and Warburton. He wrote like¬ 
wise against Woolston, Foster and Middleton, and 
he defended Dr. Clark’s “Evidences;” and in this 
work and his “ Discourse on Gospel Revelation ” he 
replied with great 
power to Tindal’s 
“Christianity as old 
as the Creation.” He 
also wrote on Prayer 
and on the Lord’s 
Supper, and in ad¬ 
dition to sermons he 
published a work to 
which he attached 
great importance, 
entitled “Christian¬ 
ity Justified.” ne 
died in 1763. His 
son, HENRY, D.D., 
was born in 1716 at 
Rickinghall, and ed¬ 
ucated at Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge. 
He held the office of 
preacher at Gray’s 
Inn after his father, 
to which he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1750, and 
he became the au¬ 
thor of valuable ser¬ 
mons and several 
theological works. 
He died in 1787. 

STEBBING, 

HENRY, D.D., was 
born about 1800, and 
educated atSt. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated 
in 1823. He became 
perpetual curate of 
St. James’s Church, 
Hampstead Road, 
London, and he also 
discharged the du¬ 
ties of chaplain to the hospital of University Col¬ 
lege. In 1857 he was appointed to the rectory 
of St. Mary, Somerset, London. He has been one 
of the most prolific writers of his age. A list of 
his leading works can only be given : 1. “ The His¬ 
tory of Chivalry and the Crusades;” 2. “ Lives of 
the Italian Poets;” 3. “The History of the Chris¬ 
tian Church ;” 4. “ History of the Reformation ;” 

5. “ History of the Church from 1530 until 1838 ;” 

6. “Essay on the Study of History7. “Family 
History of Christ’s Universal Church;” 8. “The 
Christian in Palestine;” 9. “TheChristian Graces 
in the Olden Time;” 10. “Helps to the Thought¬ 
ful Reading of the Word of God;” besides other 
works of minor importance. He also edited “ The 
Cabinet of Divinity,” along with R. Cattermole, 
and fifteen volumes were issued. Still further, he 
wrote preliminary essays and prepared annotations 
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for about twenty other works which he carefully 

edited, thus showing a versatility, a range of know¬ 
ledge and a readiness which have had few paral¬ 
lels in the present day. 

STEEL. See Iron. 

STEINMETZ (stln'metz), ANDREW, was 
brought up in the Romish communion, and he be¬ 
came a Jesuit. Abandoning the order, he entered 
on the study of the law, and became a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, London. He has been long and 
extensively known as a writer; and owing to his 
connection with the Jesuits, several of his works 
have borne on the history and influence of the Jes¬ 
uit order. He wrote “The Novitiate, or the Jesuit 
in Training,” and this was followed by “ The Jes¬ 
uit in the Family;” after which he published a 
“History of the Jesuits,” in three volumes, octavo— 
a work which displays research, but it is defective 
in order and arrangement. He is the author of 
about a dozen other works on general subjects, but 
his most important production has been his “ His¬ 
tory of the Jesuits.” 

STENNETT (sten'net), EDWARD, was well 
known as a Baptist minister in England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of the work “ The Seventh Day the Sabbath 
of the Lord,” which he wrote in reply to Russell, 
and which was published in 1664 in quarto. In 
1685 he issued a very valuable volume, entitled 
“ Rules for Reading Hebrew.” He held a promi¬ 
nent place among the Dissenters of his day. 

STENNETT, JOSEPH, was born in 1663, at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire. He became the pastor 
of a famous Seventh-Day Baptist church in Lon¬ 
don. His sermons were published at intervals from 
1695 until 1713, and in 1704 he issued an answer 
to D. Russen’s “ True Picture of the Anabaptists.” 
His “Version of Solomon’s Song” appeared in 
1709; and in 1713, the year of his death, he pub¬ 
lished a “Collection of Hymns.” He was very 
eminent as a preacher, and he held a high place 
among the Dissenters. His sermons are still in 
demand, and they are deservedly classed with the 
best of the Puritan literature of his age. His 
son, JOSEPH, was pastor of a Baptist congrega¬ 
tion at Exeter, whence he removed to Little Wyld 
Street, in London. Ten of his sermons were pub¬ 
lished, and they also are well known. SAM¬ 
UEL, D.D., who was a son of Joseph Stennett, 
of Little Wyld Street, was also a Baptist minister, 
fie was born in 1727 at Exeter, and in 1758 he 
succeeded his father in London, laboring in that 
charge until his death, in 1795. He was a more 
voluminous writer than either of the foregoing. 
Twelve of his sermons were published from 1753 
until 1791. A volume was published also on “ Per¬ 
sonal Religion,” another on “Domestic Duties,” 
one on “ The Parable of the Sower,” and another 
on “ The Holy Scriptures.” Besides these, several 
pamphlets and four volumes of discourses were 
given to the public, and his works, as now collected, 
with a life, fill three large volumes octavo. Bogue 
and Bennett have truly said of him, “ In soft, ten¬ 
der and insinuating persuasion and influence, he 
was a master.” 

STENO (ste'no), NICHOLAS, a Danish anat¬ 
omist, born at Copenhagen, January 10, 1638, 
studied under Bartholin, subsequently traveled 
over Germany, Holland, France and Italy, and 
obtained a pension from Ferdinand If., grand- 
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deacons and the proto-martyr of the Christian 
Church. It appears from his name that he was a 
Hellenist, as it was not common for the Jews of 
Palestine to adopt names for their children, ex¬ 
cept from the Hebrew or Syriac, thougli of what 
country he was is unknown. The first authentic 
notice we find of him is in Acts vi. 5. In the dis¬ 
tribution of the common fund that was entrusted 
to the apostles, Acts iv. 35-37, for the support of 
the poorer brethren, the Hellenistic Jews com¬ 
plained that a partiality was shown to the natives 
of Palestine, and that the poor and sick among 
their widows were neglected. The complaint of 
the Hellenists having reached the ears of the apos¬ 
tles, immediate directions were given by them with 
a view to remove the cause of it. Unwilling them¬ 
selves to be called away from their proper em¬ 
ployment of extending the bounds of the Christian 
community, they told the assembled multitude of 
believers to select seven men of their own number, 
in whose faith and integrity they might repose en¬ 
tire confidence, for the superintendence of every¬ 
thing connected with the relief of the poor. The 
proposal of the apostles met with the approbation 
of the brethren, who proceeded at once with the 
choice of the prescribed number of individuals, 
among whom Stephen is first mentioned; hence 
the title of first deacon, or first of the deacons, is 
given to him by Irenreus. He is distinguished in 
Scripture as a man “ full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost,” Acts vi. 5. The newly-elected individuals 
were brought to the apostles, who ordained them 
to their office, and they entered upon their duties 
with extraordinary zeal and success. The number 
of the disciples was greatly increased, and many 
priests were among the converts. In this work 
Stephen greatly distinguished himself by the mir¬ 
acles he performed before the people and by the 
arguments he advanced in support of the Chris¬ 
tian cause. From his foreign descent and educa¬ 
tion he was naturally led to address himself to the 
Hellenists; and in his disputations with Jews of 
the synagogue of the Libertines and Cvrenians, 
etc., he brought forward views of the Christian 
scheme that could not be relished by the bigots of 
the.ancient faith. As they were unable to with¬ 
stand his powers of reasoning, their malice was 
excited; they suborned false witnesses against him, 
and dragged him before the Sanhedrim as a blas¬ 
phemer. The charge brought against him was 
that he had spoken against the law and the tem¬ 
ple, against Moses and against God. This accu¬ 
sation was calculated to incite all parties in the 
Sanhedrim against him, compare Acts xxii. 22, 
and upon receiving it the predetermined purpose 


Ancient Roman Theatre, restored.—Soo Rome, subhead II., and I’ompeu. 


higher idea will it convey of the degree in which 
he possessed the qualities ascribed to him in the 
chapter last quoted from. Even as a composition 
it is curious and interesting, from the connection 
which may be discovered between the various 
parts, and from the unity given to the whole by 
the honesty and earnestness of the speaker. With¬ 
out any formal statement of his object, Stephen 
obviously gives a confession of his faith, sets forth 
a true view of the import of his preaching in op¬ 
position to the false gloss that had been put upon 
it, maintains the justness of his cause and shows 
how well founded were his denunciations against 
the impenitent Jews. 

He first enters upon a historical statement, in¬ 
volving a refutation of the charges which had been 


clamorous outcries, they stopped their ears against 
him, they rushed on him with one accord in a 
tumultuous manner, they carried him forth, and 
without waiting for the authority of law, they 
stoned him to death as a blasphemer. 

The frantic violence of his persecutors did not 
disturb the tranquillity of the martyr, and he died 
praying that his murderers might be forgiven, Acts 
vii. 60. In his prayer he showed that a new spirit 
had been introduced into the world, and taught 
the Christians that the example of their divine 
Master was to be followed even in circumstances 
that they might have conceived to be impossible. 
Nor was this prayer without effect. Saul of Tar¬ 
sus, who consented to his death, Acts viii. 1, and 
kept the clothes of them that stoned him, Acts vii. 


made against him of hostility to the Old Testa¬ 
ment institutions, but at the same time showing 
that acceptance with God does not depend upon 
outward relations. Under the same form he illus¬ 
trates the providential care exercised by the Al¬ 
mighty in regard to the Jewish people, along with 
the opposition exhibited by the Jews toward those 
sent to them by God. And he points the applica¬ 
tion of his whole discourse by charging his carnal- 
minded hearers with resisting, like their fathers, 
the Holy Ghost. The effect upon his auditors was 
terrible. Conscience-smitten, they united in wreak¬ 
ing their vengeance on the faithful denouncer of 
their guilt. They drowned his voice witli their 


duke of Tuscany, who appointed him tutor to his 
son. In 1669 he renounced the Protestant relig¬ 
ion. The desire of his sovereign, Christian V., to 
establish him as professor at Copenhagen proving 
abortive, he settled in Italy, and became an eccle¬ 
siastic. The pope, in compensation for his change 
of religion, appointed him apostolical vicar for 
Germany and titular bishop of Titiopolis, in 
Greece. He died at Schwerin, in 1686. 

STEPHANAS (steFa-nas), a Christian con¬ 
vert at Corinth who was among the first-fruits of 
St. Paul’s labors there, and whose household he 
baptized, 1 Cor. i. 16; xvi. 15-17. He seems to 
have been with the apostle at Ephesus when he 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and is 
mentioned with respect and thankfulness as hav¬ 
ing rendered important service to Paul. 


of the council was not to be mistaken. Stephen 
saw that he was to be the victim of the blind and 
malignant spirit which had been exhibited by the 
Jews in every period of their history. But his 
serenity was unruffled; his confidence in the good¬ 
ness of his cause and in the promised support of 
his heavenly Master imparted a divine tranquil¬ 
lity to his mind; and when the judges fixed their 
regards upon him, the light that was within 
beamed forth upon his countenance, and “they 
saw his face as it had been the face of an angel,” 
Acts vi. 15. 

His speech is well deserving of the most dili¬ 
gent study, and the more it is understood, the 
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58, heard his words, mocking, doubtless, like the 
rest. But the prayer was heard, and to it we owe 
the ministry of the apostle Paul. 

The only other particular connected with Ste¬ 
phen mentioned in Scripture is that “devout men 
carried him to his burial, and made great lament¬ 
ation over him,” Acts viii. 2. No information is 
given respecting the time of his death or the place 
of his burial. In the fifth century (415), however, 
the relics of the martyr were said to have been 
miraculously discovered by a Greek priest of the 
name of Lucian, and they were brought to Europe 
by Orosius. Evodius, bishop of Myala, wrote a 
small treatise concerning the miracles performed 
by them; and Severus, a bishop of the island of 
Minorca, wrote a circular letter of the conversion 
of the Jews in that island, and of the miracles 
wrought in that place by the relics which Orosius 
left there. These writings are contained in the 
works of Augustine, who gives the sanction of his 
authority to the incredible follies they record. 

Since the fifth century, Stephen’s day has been 
celebrated on the 26th of December. The date is 


of Spoleto, as successor to Charles the hat in the 
dominion of Italy. The seventh, who was cast 
into prison and strangled by the supporters of 
Pope Fonnosus, whose decrees Stephen had can¬ 
celed, and whose remains he had caused to be dis¬ 
interred and dishonored. The eighth (929-931), 
supposed to have been the creature of Marosia and 
her husband Guido, who are suspected of causing 
the deaths of his two predecessors. The ninth 
(939-942), during whose pontificate Marosia’s son 
Alberic was virtual ruler of Rome. Stephen was 
hurt in a riot, and was a cripple for the remainder 
of his life. The tenth (1057-1058), who, under 
the influence of Hildebrand, introduced various 
reforms tending to the consolidation and increase 
of the power of the Church. By some the name 
of Stephen II. is omitted on account of his brief 
pontificate, and his not being even consecrated, 
thus reducing the above to nine popes of the name. 

STEPHEN, king of England, the son of Ste¬ 
phen, count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter 
of William the Conqueror, was born in 1104. On 
the death of Henry I. 
he immediately came 
over from Normandy to 
England and laid claim 
to the crown, although 
he had taken the oath 
for securing the succes¬ 
sion to Henry’s daugh¬ 
ter, the empress Ma¬ 
tilda. After a protract¬ 
ed war with Matilda, 
and with her son Henry 
Plantagenet, and their 
supporters, a compro¬ 
mise was effected, by 
which it was agreed 
that Stephen should 
reign during his life¬ 
time, and that Henry 
should succeed him. In 
the following year Ste¬ 
phen died, aged forty- 
nine. 

STEPHEN I., king 
of Hungary, was born 
in 979. He was the son of a Hungarian chieftain 
who had been converted to Christianity by his 
wife. Stephen was baptized by Adelbert, arch¬ 
bishop of Prague, and on succeeding to his father’s 
dukedom was crowned as king, with consent of the 
pope, Sylvester, who gave him the title of apos¬ 
tolic king, which is still borne by the emperor of 
Austria as king of Hungary. He was most active 
in putting down idolatry and establishing Chris¬ 
tianity in his territories, building churches and 
founding bishoprics, so that he was afterward dig¬ 
nified with the title and honors of a saint. He 
died in 1038. 

STEPHENS, properly ESTIENNE, the 
name of a family of learned French printers 
who flourished from the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth to near the end of the seventeenth century. 
1. The founder of the family was HENRY, 
born at Paris about 1470. He is said to have 
begun printing there in 1502, and he died in 1520, 
leaving three sons, Francis, Robert and Charles. 
Of the eldest, Francis, hardly anything is known 
except that he was partner of Simon de Colines, 
whose daughter he married. 

2. ROBERT, second son of Henry, and one of 


the most illustrious scholars of his age, was born 
at Paris in 1503. At the early age of nineteen he 
superintended for De Colines a new edition of the 
New Testament in Latin, which called forth the 
angry menaces of the Sorbonne, the first warning 
of the persecutions which harassed him through 
life. He appears to have begun printing on his own 
account about 1525 or a little later, and sent forth 
an immense number of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
works, many of them edited and the proofs cor¬ 
rected by himself. In 1539 he was honored with 
the title of printer to the king, of Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew works, and he enjoyed the high esteem 
and steady support of Francis I., who had some 
new types of great beauty cast for him. Among 
the most noteworthy of his publications were— 
the “ Biblia Latina,” 1528, and several subsequent 
editions; “Biblia Hebraica,” 1546; the Greek 
New Testament, with a Latin translation, 1550; a 
set of the Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, and the 
“Evangelical Preparation” of Eusebius, about 
1544; the “Roman Antiquities” of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, etc. Ilis most important original 
work was the “Latina; Lingua; Thesaurus,” folio, 
1531, and several later editions in his lifetime. 
The repeated attacks of the doctors of the Sor¬ 
bonne, who after the death of Francis I. got the 
sale of his Bibles prohibited, drove this eminent 
scholar from France. Attached to the Reforma¬ 
tion, he chose Geneva for his new home, and man¬ 
aged to escape with his family .about 1551. He 
published an answer, both in Latin and French, 
to the censures of the Sorbonne, and died at 
Geneva in 1559. It was this Robert Stephens 
who introduced, in 1555, the division of the Bible 
into chapter and verse, since almost universally 
adopted. It is known, however, that he followed 
the system of Pagninus, whose Latin Bible appeared 
in 1528. 

3. CHARLES, third son of Henry, was first a 
physician, and made himself known by various 
works, especially several on agriculture, which 
were collected under the title of “ Priedium Rusti- 
cum,” and translated by himself into French. The 
work passed through thirty editions in different 
languages. He became head of the printing es¬ 
tablishment at Paris after his brother Robert’s 
departure to Geneva, and was named printer to 
the king. He died in 1564. 

4. HENRY, second of that name, and the 
most illustrious of his family, was son of Robert, 
and was bora at Paris in 1528. He early showed 
extraordinary abilities, and made rapid progress 
in the study of the Greek and Latin languages, 
learning the latter by hearing it spoken in the 
family, and the former under the best masters. 
At the age of nineteen he visited Italy, and spent 

I three years in examining the principal libraries, 

' discovering and collating manuscripts and mak¬ 
ing the acquaintance of many learned men. He 
made a short visit to England in 1550, and was 
presented to Edward VI., then traveled in the 
Netherlands, and returned to Paris in 1551. He 
had a printing-office there before the end of 1556, 
but on the death of his father, in 1559, he became 
head of the Geneva office. His travels and costly 
publications involved him in money difficulties, 
from which he was for many years relieved by 
the liberality of the Fuggers, a mercantile house 
of Augsburg. Among his numerous publications, 
many of which were annotated by himself, are— 
the works of jEschylus, Maximus Tyrius, Diod¬ 
orus Siculus, Xenophon, Herodotus, with the 
translation by Valla, Terence, Plato, in 3 vols. 
folio; Homer, and collections of the Greek lyric 



Roman Urns, Vases, etc., found in Excavating in Lombard Street, 
London.—S ee Rome, subhead II. 

confessed bv many Roman Catholic writers to be 
arbitrary, and is wholly without authority: 

STEPHEN. There were ten popes of this 
name, as follows: The first, whose pontificate ex¬ 
tended from 253 to 257. He had a discussion with 
Cvprian, bishop of Carthage, about the baptism 
of the lapsed. The fact of this discussion is 
quoted on both sides of the controversy regarding 
the primacy of the holy see. The second, elected 
as the successor of Zacharias, on March 27, 752, 
but died on the 29th, not having been consecrated. 

The third, in whose reign, which extended from 
752 to 757, the exarchate of Ravenna and the Pen- 
tapolis, which had been seized from the Byzantine 
emperor by Astolphus, king of the Lombards, were 
bestowed upon the holy see by Pepin, king of the 
Franks, who twice expelled the Lombards. The 
fourth (768-772), in whose papacy a Lateran coun¬ 
cil condemned the supporters of Constantine, a 
pretender to the papal chair; and in 769, at a 
synod in Rome, Stephen reasserted the Roman 
dogmas regarding the worship of images and rel¬ 
ics. The fifth (816-817), the founder of the Greek 
monastery of Santa Prassede at Rome. The sixth 
(885-891), at Rome, in 891, crowned Guido, duke 
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poets and orators. Of his original works the 
greatest iH his “Thesaurus Lingua; Gneae,” which 
cost him ten years of labor and the greater part 
of his fortune, and first appeared, in 5 vols. folio, 
in 1572. It earned him the gratitude of scholars 
and contributed greatly to the progress of phi¬ 
lology, but had too small a sale to pay. The 
cause of its failure financially may be briefly 
stated to be the rascality of Scapula, which see. 
A second edition was published at London, in 7 
vols. folio, between 1815 and 1828, and a third at 
Paris, under the superintendence of Hasse and 
Dindorf. After the publication of his “The¬ 
saurus,” Henry Stephens traveled in France and 
Germany. He made a long stay at Paris some 
years later, and was well received by the king, 
Henry III. During his latter years he led a 
reckless, wandering life, and was frequently at 
Paris, his circumstances becoming more and more 
embarrassed. He died at the hospital of Lyons 
in March, 1598. 

5, etc. PAUL, son of the last above named, was 
a learned man, though inferior to his father. He 
continued his father’s business at Geneva, but did 
not evince the same correctness and accuracy. He 
died at Geneva in 1627, aged sixty, leaving a son, 
ANTHONY, the last printer of his family. An¬ 
thony turned Romanist and went from Geneva to 
Paris; but though he was for some time printer to 
the king, his inattention and prodigality caused his 
ruin, and he was supported during the last years 
of his life in a hospital, where he died in 1674, 
aged eighty. With him expired the glory of a 
family which for five generations had assidu¬ 
ously contributed to the advancement of liter¬ 
ature. 

STEPHENS, JOHN LLOYD, an American 
traveler, was born at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, 
November, 1805. At the age of thirteen he en¬ 
tered Columbia College, New York, where he 
graduated with high honor. He also received a 
regular education in the law. He opened a law 
office in the city of his adoption, and continued in 
the practice of his profession for about eight years, 
without, perhaps, any pleasure or success. During 
this period he took a somewhat active interest in 
politics, and became a favorite speaker. Owing to 
his public oratory, he contracted a disease of the 
throat which foreboded an entire prostration of 
his health. Ilis physician suggesting a sea voy¬ 
age, he, in the autumn of 1834, embarked for 
Havre, visited Italy, Greece, Turkey, Russia and 
Germany, and then took passage for Egypt by 
way of Malta. He landed at Alexandria, visited 
Cairo, and ascended the Nile as far as Thebes, 
whence he returned home in the latter part of 
1836. In 1837 he published his first work, enti¬ 
tled “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrnpa and the Holy Land,” which was followed 
in 1838 by “ Incidents of Travel in Greece, Tur¬ 
key, Russia and Poland.” Of the former twenty- 
one thousand copies, of the latter twelve thousand 
copies, were sold, and both were republished in Lon¬ 
don. Soon after, Mr. Stephens was appointed by the 
President of the United States special ambassador 
to Central America. On his return to the United 
States he prepared a third work, entitled “ Incidents 
of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yuca¬ 
tan,” fifteen thousand copies of which ha vebeen sold. 
In 1852 he again visited Yucatan, and published 
another work, entitled “Incidents of Travel in 
Yucatan,” nearly ten thousand copies being sold. 
Ilis travels in Central America and Yucatan have 
been pronounced to be the richest contributions 
197 



ever made by any one man on the subject of 
American antiquities. He died in New York, 
October 10, 1852. 

STERNE (stern), LAURENCE, a divine and 
miscellaneous writer of a very singular and orig¬ 
inal cast, was bom in 1713, 
at Clonmel, in Ireland. He 
was educated at Jesus Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; and having 
entered into orders, he was 
presented with the living of 
Sutton, to which were after¬ 
ward added a prebend at 
York, the rectory of Stilling- 
ton and the curacy of Cox- 
wold. For many years he 
was little known beyond the 
vicinity of his pastoral resi¬ 
dences, the only production 
of his pen being his humor¬ 
ous satire upon a greedy 
Church dignitary of York, 
entitled the “History of a 
Watch Coat.” In 1759 ap¬ 
peared the first part of his 
celebrated “ Tristram Shan¬ 
dy,” which drew upon him 


STERNHOLD (stern'hold), THOMAS, an 
English poet who, according to Wood, was born 
in Hampshire, and educated at Winchester School 
and at Oxford, which he left without hiking a de¬ 
gree, was groom of the robes to Henry VIII., had 
one hundred marks left him by that king’s will, 
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STERNE, RICHARD, 
archbishop ofYork, was born 
in Mansfield, in Notting¬ 
hamshire, in 1596, and edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College and 
Benedict College, Cambridge. 

In 1626 he was appointed one 
of the university preachers, 
in which post he gained high 
reputation. In 1632 he was 
made president of Benedict 
College, and in the following 
year he was made master of 
Jesus College, to which he 
proved a liberal benefactor. 

On the breaking out of the „ „ 

rebellion he incurred the re- AN PoTTERY - F ° UNn ™ Excavating at ™e Roins of the Cheat 
. ~ ,, „ Fire, London.—S eo Rome, subhead II. 

sentment of Cromwell for 

having conveyed to the king both the college plate STEVENSON (stev-en'son), JOSEPH, who 
and money, for which he was seized and carried to became rector ns Leifrhtnn Buzzard, was pdnmtpd 


STEVENSON (stev-en'son), JOSEPH, who 
became rector as Leighton Buzzard, was educated 
in University College, Durham, and he distin¬ 
guished himself in early life by his great industry 
in different departments of literature. He pub¬ 
lished a course of lectures on the early history of 
his parish, and shortly afterward he edited Bede’s 
“Ecclesiastical History.” Then came an edition 
of the minor works of Bede, one of Gildas and of 


London ; and after suffering the severest hardships 
in various prisons, he was ejected from all his pre¬ 
ferments. A fter the Restoration, he was appointed 
bishop of Carlisle, and was concerned in the Savoy 
Conference and in the revisal of the book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. He was subsequently translated to the 
archiepiscopal see of York. He died in 16S3. 


praise and censure of every kind, and became so 
popular that a bookseller engaged for its comple¬ 
tion on very lucrative terms. During the intervals 
of the publication of “Tristram Shandy” he pub¬ 
lished three volumes of “Sermons,” with his own 
comic figure, from a painting by Reynolds, at the 
head of them. He then spent some years in trav¬ 
eling on the Continent, and in 1768 he composed 
his “Sentimental Journey,” which acquired a more 
general reputation than even its predecessor. Hav¬ 
ing gone to London to see the latter work through 
the press, he was seized with a severe illness, which 
proved fatal March 18, 1768. That Sterne pos¬ 
sessed true wit and the most thoroughly original 
humor none who have read his works can doubt, 
but his occasional indecen¬ 
cies are disgusting, and de¬ 
serve the severest reprehen¬ 
sion. 


and continued in the same office under his suc¬ 
cessor. He was highly offended at the obscene 
songs which were then in vogue. He turned 
into English metre fifty-one of David’s Psalms, to 
be used by the courtiers instead of lascivious son¬ 
nets. These were gradually introduced into paro¬ 
chial churches, and were long in repute, though the 
more elegant version of Tate and Brady, and that 
of Merrick, recommend themselves to the musical 
critic and have generally come into use in Epis¬ 
copal churches. Of the rest of the Psalms, fifty- 
eight were translated by Hopkins, a contemporary 
poet, and the remainder by Norton and others. No 
other composition of his is now extant. He died 
in London in 1549. 
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Nennius, and subsequently the chronicle of the 
affairs of Richard I. In 1840 he published the 
Ritual of the church of Durham. This is a Latin 
Ritual of the ninth century, and he accompanied 
it with an interlinear Northumbro-Saxon transla¬ 
tion. This was followed in the next year by a 
volume on the lives and deaths of eminent men 
in the Cathedral of Durham. Two years after, he 
published an Anglo-Saxon and Early English 
Psalter, and in 1845 he issued the life and mira¬ 
cles of St. Goderic, the hermit of Finchale, by 
Reginald, a monk of Durham. In 1851 he pro- 
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duced the Latin hymns of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, with an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss; 
and from 1853 till 1858 he was engaged on the 
Church histories of England, which extended to 
five volumes; and in 1854 he published a very 
interesting work, the Gospel of Matthew from 
the Northumbrian Interlinear Glossary, usually 
known as the Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gos¬ 
pels. In 1859 he edited and carried through 
the press the Chronicle of the Monastery of 
Abingdon; and in 1864 he completed a very 
learned antiquarian work in two volumes, which 
contained letters and papers illustrative of the 
wars of the English in France during the reign 
of Henry IV. He has thus done much to dis¬ 
seminate an accurate knowledge of the condition 
of ecclesiastical affairs in Durham, Northumber¬ 
land and the North of England generally, from 
the days of Bede downward, and he is as famed 
for his wonderful research as he has been for 
his remarkable industry in collecting and ar¬ 
ranging the materials which had long been ne¬ 
glected, and which invest the ages on which they 
bear with a surpassing interest. 

STEWARD (steu'ard), an officer of trust 
having charge of his master s establishment and 
property, Gen. xv. 2; Luke xii. 42. See Cup¬ 
bearer. Ministers of the gospel, as bearing a 
weighty charge, are called “ stewards of the mys¬ 
teries of God,” 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2; and the appella¬ 
tion is extended to Christians generally, 1 Pet. 
iv. 10. On reading the parable of the unjust 
steward, who defrauds his principal by collusion 
with his debtors, Luke xvi., we ought to observe 
the point to which our Saviour confines his illus¬ 
tration—the policy of the conduct pursued. 

STEWART (steu'art), CHARLES JAMES, 
D.D., was born in 1775. fc He was the fifth son of 
John, seventh earl of Galloway. He was edu¬ 
cated at All Souls College, Oxford, where he be¬ 


came a Fellow. In 1816 he attained to the honor 
of doctor of divinity. In 1799 he was appointed 
to the rectory of Orton Longueville, and in 1826 
he was raised to the see of Quebec. The duties 
of this Colonial appointment demanded a ceaseless 
attention to public engagements of a missionary 
character, leaving him almost no time for literary 
work. He was a man of great learning, as his 
rank in All Souls College testified, but his only 
published work, entitled “ A Short View of East¬ 
ern Townships in Lower Canada,” bore on the 
state of his diocese. It was published in 1817. 

He died in London in 1837. 

STEWART, DUGALD, an eminent Scotch 
philosopher, was born at Edinburgh, in 1753. He 
received his education at the High School of 
Edinburgh and at the University of Glasgow. In 
1774 he was named assistant professor of mathe¬ 
matics with his father at Glasgow, and in 1785 he 
was called to the chair of moral philosophy, pre¬ 
viously filled by Ferguson. This post he held till 
1810, when failing health compelled him to resign. 
The rest of his life was spent in retirement and lit¬ 
erary labor at his seat on the Frith of Forth. Stew¬ 
art was very popular as a professor and lecturer, 
and the elegance, clearness and good sense of his 
lectures attracted crowds, who found no depth or 
speculative height or strain of logic to weary and 
offend them. Ilis teaching, like his master’s, was 
a protest against the extreme results of the sensual¬ 
ist philosophy. He first appeared as an author in 
1792, when he published the first volume of his 
“Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind.” The second did not appear till 1814, and 
the third followed in 1827. Among his other 
works are—“ Philosophical Essays,” which passed 
through several editions, “Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” a “Preliminary Dissertation, for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, on the Progress of 
Metaphysical, Ethical and Political Science,” 
which appeared in two parts in 1815 and 1821, 
and had a great run for a time, and biographies 
of Adam Smith, Dr. Reid and Dr. Robertson. 
He died at Edinburgh in 1828. 

STEWART, JAMES HALDANE, who was 
one of the most eminent preachers of his day in 
the Church of England, was born in 1775. ^ He 
held the position of incumbent of St. Bride’s, in 
Liverpool, and he became rector, of the parish of 
Limpsfield, in Surrey. His charge in Liverpool 
required vast labor because of its magnitude, for 
his public ministrations always attracted a large 
attendance. Nevertheless, he produced a consid¬ 
erable number of literary works, of which the 
principal are—“ Thoughts on Special Prayer, 
which appeared in 1821, “ Discourses on the Re¬ 
deemer’s Advent.” Next followed two issues of 
sermons, farewell discourses at Percy Chapel, 
in London, where he had ministered for some 
time, Lectures on Ezekiel's Vision, Urgent 
Reasons for Prayer, and the Family which Jesus 
Loved. In his day, Fielding Ould, Hugh McNiele 
and J. Haldane Stewart were the three great 
preachers and men of vast influence in the Estab¬ 
lished Church of England in Liverpool. He died 
in 1854. 

STIGAND (sti'gand), archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in the eleventh century, is first known to us as 
chaplain and minister of Emma, queen and widow 
first of Ethel red and then of Canute. He was conse¬ 
crated bishop of the East Angles in 1043, but he was 
almost immediately deposed by Edward the Con¬ 


fessor. In 1044 he was restored, and became chap¬ 
lain to Edward. Stigand was translated to Win¬ 
chester in 1047, and five years later was appointed 
to the see of Canterbury. He was probably made 
archbishop in the following year—1053; assisted 
in the consecration of Westminster Abbey in 1065, 
and on the death of the Confessor summoned the 
WItenagemot which elected Harold II. king. He 
crowned Harold, and after his defeat and death at 
the battle of Hastings anointed Edgar the Atheling, 
who was elected by the council assembled at Lon¬ 
don. But the Conqueror was irresistible, and Sti¬ 
gand, with other leading men, made formal sub¬ 
mission to him, and was received with great out¬ 
ward respect. When William went to Norway in 
1067, he took with him Edgar, Stigand and the 
chief of the Saxon nobles. Stigand, after his re¬ 
turn to England, procured a safe retreat for the 
Atheling in Scotland, and went himself with his 
immense treasures to the famous “ Camp of Ref¬ 
uge” in the Isle of Ely. But the camp was en¬ 
tered by the Normans, the heroic Hereward made 
his peace with William, and Stigand was put in 
chains (1072). He had been deposed two years 
previously, and spent the rest of his life in prison 
at Winchester, refusing to the last to give up his 
treasures or betray their place of concealment. 
Lanfranc succeeded him in the primacy. 

STIGMATA (stig'ma-ta). This name has 
been used to designate certain marks resembling 
wounds which St. Francis and others claimed had 
been impressed on them in a miraculous man¬ 
ner. Usually the impressions have been reported 
to have been made on the hands, the feet and the 
side, as in imitation of our Lord, who was thus 
wounded in the crucifixion, and the claim on the 
part of those who held that they were thus mirac¬ 
ulously affected was that they had thus a divine 
assurance that they had so far become like the 
Lord. See Francis, Saint. 



Bishop Stillingfleet.— See article. 


STILES, EZRA, D.D., the son of Isaac Stiles, 
minister of North Haven, Connecticut, was born 
December 15, 1727. He graduated in 1746 from 
Yale College, and in 1749 was chosen tutor, in 
which station he remained six years. After hav¬ 
ing preached occasionally, his impaired health 
and some temporary doubt respecting the truth 
of Christianity induced him to pursue the study of 
the law. In 1753 he took the attorney’s oath at New 
Haven, and practiced at the bar till 1755. But hav¬ 
ing had his doubts happily removed, he resumed 
preaching, was ordained October 22, 1755, and be¬ 
came minister of the Second Congregational Church 
in Newport, Rhode Island. In March, 1776, the 
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war dispersed his congregation and induced him 
to remove to Dighton. He afterward preached at 
Portsmouth. In 1777 he was chosen president of 
Yale College, as successor of Mr. Clapp, and con¬ 
tinued in this station till his death, May 12, 1795, 
aged sixty-seven. President Stiles was a most 
learned man, having, besides an excellent acquaint¬ 
ance with mathematics, history, etc., a thorough 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, the former of which he learned when he 
was about forty years of age; he had made con¬ 
siderable progress in the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic, on the Persic and Coptic he 
had bestowed some attention, and the French he 
read with great facility. He was a most im¬ 
pressive and eloquent preacher, and spoke with 
zeal and energy. In the cause of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty he was an enthusiast. He pub¬ 
lished many discourses on public occasions, and a 
“History of the Three Judges of King Charles 
L—Whalley, Goffe and Dixwell,” in which he 
discloses very fully his sentiments on civil liberty, 
and predicts a “republican renovation” in Eng¬ 
land. He left an unfinished “Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of New England,” and more than forty vol¬ 
umes of manuscripts. 

STILLINGFLEET (stil'ling-fleet), ED¬ 
WARD, bishop of Worcester, and a celebrated con¬ 
troversialist, was born atCranbourne, in Dorsetshire, 
in 1635. He was educated at Cambridge, became 
a Fellow of St. John’s College, and in 1657 rector 
of Sutton. Two years later he first appeared as 
an author and as a churchman of most liberal 
views in his treatise entitled “ Irenicum,” which, 
by his subsequent course and writings, he vir¬ 
tually retracted. He acquired great reputation by 
his works, and after the Restoration preferments 
fell fast to his lot. He was preacher at the Rolls, 
chaplain to the king and dean of St. Paul’s. His 
life was almost one continuous controversy with 
Romanists, nonconformists, Socinians and the 
philosopher John Locke. He condemned the 
ecclesiastical commission under James II., and 
on the accession of William III. was raised to the 
see of Worcester. Among his numerous works 


the most important was 
the “ Origities Saene, 
or Rational Account of 
the Christian Faith as 
to the Truth and Divine 
Authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures.” He died at West¬ 
minster in 1699. 

STILLINGTON 
(stiPling-tun), ROB¬ 
ERT, an ecclesiastic and 
canonist, a strong parti¬ 
san of the house of York. 
He became bishop of 
Bath and Wells, keeper 
of the privy seal and 
lord chancellor in 1467. 
On the death of Edward 
IV. he sided with Rich¬ 
ard, duke of Gloucester, 
and drew up the act bas¬ 
tardizing the children 
of the late king, and as¬ 
sisted at the coronation 
of Richard. He was im¬ 
prisoned by Henry V11., 
but pardoned. Being 
implicated with the sup¬ 
porters of Lambert Sim- 
nel, the would-be earl 
of Warwick and heir to 
the throne, in 1487, he 
was committed to Wind¬ 
sor Castle,where he died 
in 1491. 

STILLMAN (stiP- 
inan), SAMUEL, D.D., 
a distinguished minister 
of Boston, was born in 
Philadelphia, February 
27,1737. When he was 
eleven years of age, his 
parents removed to 
Charleston, South Caro- 
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lina, and in an academy in that city he received 
the rudiments of his education. Being ordained 
at Charleston, February, 1759, he immediately 
afterward settled at James’s Island, hut Ins im¬ 
paired health induced him, in 1700, to remove 
to Bordentown, New Jersey, where he preached 
two vears and then went to Boston. Aftc 
being an assistant about a year in the Second 
Baptist Church, lie was installed th e minister of 
the First Church, January, liOo. Here he c 
tinned his labors, universally respected and be¬ 
loved, till his death by a paralytic shock March 
13, 1807, aged sixty-nine. As a preacher of the 
gospel Dr. Stillman held the fint rank. Em¬ 
bracing the peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
religion, he explained and enforced them with 
clearness, and with apostolic intrepidity and zeal. 


was born at York, England. At eighteen he was 
admitted at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
he was chosen as a scholar of that oollege On 
leaving the university, having refused a 1 ello - 
ship, he was soon settled in London, at All-Ha- 
lows where lie labored from 1594 until 1, is death, 
in 1 626 He was most indefatigable in lus ministry, 
and his preaching was signally blessed, lie wrote 
on Repentance and a “Commentary on Malaclu. 

STOCK, SIMON, general of the order of Car¬ 
melites, was by birth an Englishman, and died in 
logs He is celebrated as the mstitutor of the 
scapulary, which Romanists believe lie received 
from the Virgin Mary in a vision, with a promise 
that all who wore it, or one consecrated like it, 
should be sure of her protection in every emer¬ 
gency. 


STODDARD (stod'danl), SOLOMON, was 
born in 1643, at Boston. He entered Harvard 


College, and graduated in 1002; after which he 
reached a Fellowship, and he acted as librarian 
from 1007 till 1074. After preaching two years 

at Northampton, Massachusetts, he was ordained 

as pastor at that place in 1072, and lie held this 
charge until his death. His name has long and 
deservedly held a high place among the old 
worthies of New England, where he spent a pro¬ 
tracted and an honored life. In the year 1,00 lie 
published the “ Doctrine of Instituted Churches, 
a work which bore on a question of the day in 
connection with the Lord’s Supper. The work of 
Mr. Stoddard was n reply to The Order of t e 
Gospel,” by Increase Mather. Mr Stoddard held 
that the Lord’s Supper should be viewed as a con¬ 
verting ordinance, and that all baptized persons 
of ordinary moral lives might lawfully approach 
the table. The controversy began in. 1,00, was 
conducted with great vigor, and was resumed tn 
1708. When age rendered him unequal to the 
duties of his charge, his grandson Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, who at the time was a tutor in 5 ale Col¬ 
lege, was invited to act as his colleague, and he 
was ordained in 1727. He only lived two years 
after the settlement of his grandson, as he died in 
February, 1729, aged eighty-six years He was a 
voluminous writer. In 1098 he published The 
Trial of Assurance,” in 1700 the Doctrine of 
Instituted Churches,” and in 1712 a Plea for 
Tithes.” In the same year appeared Divine 
Teachings,” and two years afterward “A Gmde to 
Christ,” compiled for young ministers ; in 1,1,, a 
series of sermons on “ The Virtue of the Blood of 
Christ to Cleanse from Sin;” inl719, TlieNa ure 
of Conversion;” and in the same year, a Treatise 

on Sincerity and Hypocrisy.” In 1722 he treated 
on “Cases of Conscience,” and next year a work 
on the “ Neglect of the Church in Missions among 
the Indians.” Omitting several replies on the 
controversy respecting the Lord’s Supper and ser¬ 
mons which appeared from time to time, Ins last 
important work was ‘‘The Safety of Appearing at 
the Day of Judgment in the Righteousness of 
Christ.” This was reprinted at Edinburgh in 
1792 Such was the course of this great and good 
man* who served God in his day and generation, 
and who in a venerable and honored age was gath¬ 
ered to his fathers. 

STOICS (sto'iks), a sect of Grecian philoso¬ 
phers who derived their name from stoa, “a porch, 
because Zeno their founder, in the fourth century 
before Christ, and succeeding leaders, used to teach 
in the painted porch or colonnade at Athens. In 
their physical doctrines they maintained two first 
principles, the active and the passive: the passive 
was matter; the active was God, who was one, 
though called by many names. Of him they pan¬ 
theistical^ believed that all souls were emana¬ 
tions They held the entire independence ot man, 
the truly wise being sufficient in himself, but sub¬ 
ject equally with the deity to inexorable fate. 
Each person was to live according to the nature 
of things in general, while as to a future life their 
notions varied. Some held that al souls were 
reabsorbed into the deity; others held tl.e sepa- 
rate existence of all, or of only the good till the 
general conflagration. The humbling doctrines 
of the cross, the preaching of Jesus and the resur¬ 
rection would, it is clear, be distasteful to such 
philosophers, Acts xvii. 18. Epictetus and the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius were Stoics. 

STOLE, a narrow band or strip worn over the 
neck by all priests and deacons, and varying in 



He possessed a pleasant and most commanding 
voice; and as he felt what he spoke, lie was en¬ 
abled to transfuse his own feelings into the hearts 
of his auditors. In the chamber of sickness and 
affliction he was always welcome among different 
denominations. His high Christian excellence 
made liis name proverbial as the “ good Dr. Still¬ 
man.” Besides “ Apostolic Preaching,” in three 
discourses, and many occasional sermons pub¬ 
lished during his life, an octavo volume of twenty 
sermons was published in 180$. 

STIPENDIARY PRIESTS, priests who 
officiate in charities founded and endowed for the 
purpose of praying and offering mass for the souls 
of the founders. 


STOCKINGS. Ec¬ 
clesiastical stockings are 
of red color for cardi¬ 
nals, white for the pope, 
violet for bishops and 
black for clergy. 

STOCKS, a wooden 
frame, variously con¬ 
structed to confine the 
feet, the feet and hands, 
or the feet, hands and 
neck of a person. The 
last-mentioned was very 
severe, holding the pris¬ 
oner in such an atti¬ 
tude that his body was 
bent, Jer. xx.2,3. The 
“ prison-house ” of 2 
Chr. xvi. 10 would seem 
to have been a place 
where this instrument 

of punishment stood. A 

different word in Job 
xiii. 27 signifies stocks 
like ours, in which the 
feet alone were confined. 
And such were the 
“stocks” of Acts xvi. 
24. But the sufferer 
might be tortured in 
these bv having his legs 
drawn far apart. 

STOCKTON (stok'- 
tun), THOMAS IIEW- 
LINGS, D.D., was born 
in 1808, at Mount Holly, New Jersey. He entered 

the Methodist Church and became a preacher m 
1829. He acted as chaplain in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 1833-34,1835-36,1859 and 1861, and 
he discharged the duties of chaplain to the . _ena c 
in 1862. He was a man of fine taste and of pro¬ 
found thought, and an excellent preacher. A vol¬ 
ume of his sermons appeared in 18 ^ and 
passed through several editions. In 1862 he pu 
fished a volume of poetry, and in 1865 a sermon 
from his pen appeared on the “ Influence of the 
United States on Christendom. He was the «u- 
thor of a number of valuable tracts on Bible 
Times,” and lie compiled a hymn-book besides act¬ 
ing as the editor of “ The Christian World. He 
died in 1868. 


STOCK, RICHARD, master of arts, a labori¬ 
ous and successful divine of the English Church, 
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material and color with the other vestments. A 
deacon wears it over one—the left—shoulder; a 
bishop’s is always pendent, except at mass, when 
it is crossed in front. In the East the deacon’s 
stole is marked with the words Hagios , Hagios, 
Hagios, and is called orarion; the priest’s is made 
with a hole in the middle to pass over the head 
and fall down on either side. It is one of the 
most ancient vestments of the clergy, and mystic¬ 
ally it signifies the yoke of Christ. 

STOMACHER (stum / a-ker), Isa. iii. 24, 
probably a kind of wide mantle or holiday dress. 

STONE. Rude heaps of stones were some¬ 
times raised to preserve the memory of any notice¬ 
able event, as upon the place where Achan was 
executed, Josh. vii. 26, and in the pit where Ab¬ 
salom’s corpse was cast, 2 Sam. xviii. 17. Some¬ 
times these monuments appear to have been more 


of them yet remaining—not so much beveled, as 
travelers often describe them, as paneled, a bor¬ 
der around the edges being slightly depressed or 
cut out. 

Stones had to be gathered from cultivated 
ground, Isa. v. 2; hence enemies tried to destroy 
fertile plots by casting stones thereon, 2 Ki. iii. 
19, 25. 

The term is often used figuratively or in symbol, 
as of Messiah, Ps. cxviii. 22; Matt. xxi. 42, of his 
Church or kingdom, Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44, 45, of be¬ 
lievers built up into a holy temple, 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5; 
also to denote hardness or insensibility, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 37. There is a remarkable promise given to 
the church in Pergamos, that to him that overcame 
the Lord would give “a white stone, and in the 
stone a new name written, which no man knoweth 
saving he that receiveth it,” Rev. ii. 17. Various 
interpretations of this passage have been given. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory is that proposed by 


of “The Church Universal,” and he revised it and 
gave it to the public in the year 1866 under the 
designation of “ The Living Temple,” a change 
which has perhaps been questionable, as that title 
| seems to have been monopolized by the grand 
treatise of Ilowe. In 1853 he published “The 
Contrast,” with several sermons and the lives of 
Dr. Milnor and Bishop Griswold, which had ap¬ 
peared in 1844 and 1848. It is evident that Dr. 
Stone has displayed a great amount of literary 
industry, as he has also acted as editor to several 
works in the issues of the Protestant Episcopal 
Evangelical Knowledge Society. 

STONE, SAMUEL, was born at Hertford and 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the 
great college in which many of the early lights of 
New England were trained. In 1G33 he emi¬ 
grated, along with Cotton and Hooker, to New 
England. He was co-pastor with Hooker at New¬ 
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carefully constructed, as the two erections of 
twelve stones each, which were set up in the bed 
of the Jordan, and at the first encampment 
in Canaan, to commemorate the passage of the 
river, Josh. iv. 2-9. Single stones were occasion¬ 
ally placed as memorials, and these were some¬ 
times anointed or consecrated. Examples are that 
of Jacob at Beth-el, Gen. xxviii. 18, that set by 
Joshua under the oak at Shecliem, Josh. xxiv. 26, 
27, and that which Samuel called Eben-ezer, 1 
Sam. vii. 12. Heaps of stones were also made at 
the ratification of a covenant, as at that between 
Jacob and Laban, Gen. xxxi. 46-52. And a re¬ 
markable stone was sometimes a boundary mark, 
Josh. xv. 6. Large hewn stones were employed 
in the erection of the temple and other splendid 
structures, 1 Ki. v. 17; Mark xiii. 1, 2. The 
stones of an altar were not to be hewn, Ex. xx. 25. 

I hose of the temple were cut and squared, 1 Ki. 
vi. 18, all prepared before they were actually built 
into the walls, 1 Ki. vii. 7, very probably in the 
quarries which may yet be seen under part of Je¬ 
rusalem. These stones were of huge size, many 


Dr. Trench. He regards this stone as the dia¬ 
mond, not dead-white but lustrous, with an allu¬ 
sion to Urim and Thummim, which the high- 
priest alone saw, and which might have die 
incommunicable name graven thereupon. The 
faithful victor who received the stone—not the 
name—was privileged to look upon that name; 
an emblem this of a full fruition of the Godhead 
by those who enter his glorious paradise. 

STONE, JOHN SEELY, D.D., was born in 
L 95, at West Stockbridge, Massachusetts. He 
graduated at Union College in 1823, and entered 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He discharged the duties of the rectorship of 
Christ’s Church, in Brooklyn, and of St. Paul’s 
Church, in Boston, and he became a lecturer in 
the divinity school at Philadelphia. In 1867 he 
was made dean of the theological seminary at 
Cambridge. He is the author of “The Mysteries 
Opened,” which appeared in 1844, and in is67 he 
published “Lectures on the Christian Sabbath.” 
He had published a work in 1846 under the title 


town and Hartford, and after the death of Hooker, 
in 1647, he remained sole pastor until his own 
demise, in 1663. He was the author of “A Con¬ 
gregational Church is a Catholic Visible Church,” 
which appeared in London in 1662, in quarto size. 
It is remarkable that a very important treatise 
which lie left behind him in manuscript lias never 
been printed, although its great value is known. 
Mather says of this “Body of Divinity:” “This 
rich treasure has often been transcribed by the 
vast pains of our candidates for the ministry, and 
it lias made some of our most considerable di¬ 
vines.” ne also left in manuscript a “Confuta¬ 
tion of the Antinomians.” 

STONE, WILLIAM, a patriotic, eccentric 
and learned American divine, was born in Guil¬ 
ford, C onnecticut, in 1757. In tlie early stages of 
the Revolutionary war Mr. Stone left his books— 
all that he could not carry in his knapsack—and 
entered the army as a common soldier to relieve 
his brother, who was in ill health, and who soon 
afterward died. He did not leave the service until 
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the war was closed. On the restoration of peace 
he resumed his studies, and resided one year as 
Freshman at Dartmouth College. The three sub¬ 
sequent years of his life were passed at Yale, 
where he graduated in 1786. He then studied 
theology, and spent most of his life in itinerant 
labors, which embraced all the Eastern States, ex¬ 
cept Rhode Island, Florida, the two Carolinas and 
Georgia; then in the eastern part of Long Island, 
then a short time in New Paltz, in Ulster county, 
New York, and in 1793 in the valley of the Sus¬ 
quehanna, returning in 1797 to Western New 
York, where the country was new and wild and 
the population scarce, performing year after year 
the self-denying labors of a devoted herald of the 
cross. Under the influence of such exposures life 
and vigor necessarily began to wane. In 1819 he 
located at Sodus, upon the shore of Lake Ontario, 
where.he spent the last twenty years of his earthly 
pilgrimage, always, when able, performing the 
duties of a missionary ; and when unable to do so, 
until within a few months of his death, he daily 
amused himself by reading the Greek Testament 



and his Hebrew Bible, and the Greek and Latin 
classics. He died at Sodus, March 20, 1840, aged 
eighty-three years. 

STONE, WILLIAM MURRAY, D.D., bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland, 
was born in Somerset county, of that State, about 
the year 1779, and received his education at Wash¬ 
ington Academy, on the Eastern Shore. He was 
admitted to orders by Bishop Claggelt. With the 
exception of a short period spent in the rectorship 
of the church in Chestertown, Kent county, his 
ministry was confined to his native parish, and his 
labors were crowned with much success. For 
fourteen years previous to 1828 he did not attend 
the conventions of his Church ; but although he 
thus abstained from intermeddling in ecclesiastical 
politics and confined himself to the duties and in¬ 
terests of his own parish, his worth was well 
known and duly appreciated by his brethren. 
In 1828, after the death of Bishop Kemp, there 
was no unanimity of opinion in regard to his 
successor. Repeated but unavailing attempts 
were made to fill the office, each party seeming 
resolved to adhere to its own candidate. In 1830 
a committee of conference was chosen by the con¬ 


vention, and this committee nominated Dr. Stone, 
who was forthwith elected with great harmony, 
both of the other gentlemen withdrawing from the 
contest. He was consecrated October 21 of the 
same year in Baltimore. Pie had but a feeble 
and shattered constitution, and during his brief 
career in the episcopacy was twice disabled by the 
fracture of his limbs. Yet notwithstanding these 
infirmities and disabilities, he faithfully exerted 
his abilities in promoting the interests of the 
Church of which he had been made one of the 
overseers. During the first year of his episcopate 
the University of Pennsylvania conferred on him 
the degree of doctor of divinity. His death oc¬ 
curred February 26, 1838. Bishop Stone was 
distinguished by the meekness, the unaffected hu¬ 
mility and the lovely simplicity of his character. 
His course was not marked by brilliant actions, 
there was nothing in the attributes of his mind to 
occasion bursts of admiration, but he possessed 
good talents which were sanctified by religion. 

STONEHOUSE (ston'house), SIR JAMES, 
an eminent physician and divine, was horn at Tub- 
ney, in Berkshire, in 1716. After receiving liis 
education at Winchester School and at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he studied medicine. He subse- 
quentlv traveled abroad, and then settled at Cov¬ 
entry, whence he removed to Northampton, where 
his benevolence was strongly evinced in the erec¬ 
tion of the county infirmary. Though for some 
years inclined to infidelity, in the defence of which 
he even wrote a book against revealed religion, 
which was three times reprinted, he eventually 
became a convert to the opinions of the Church 
of England. In proof of his sincerity, though 
having an extensive practice ensured by an ex¬ 
perience of twenty years, he took orders, and ob¬ 
tained the office of lecturer at All Saints, Bristol. 
He was subsequently presented to the livings of 
Great and Little Cheverell, Wiltshire, where he 
toiled not only for the promotion of the spiritual 
comfort of his parishioners, but also in the com¬ 
position of useful works in behalf of religion and 
virtue. As a preacher he was eloquent and im¬ 
pressive, his discourses carrying conviction to the 
heart and disposing the mind to more than a bar¬ 
ren profession of Christianity. In 1791, on the 
extinetion of the elder branch of his family, set¬ 
tled at Radley, Berkshire, he succeeded to the 
title of baronet, and died at Bristol in 1795. His 
works, which are very numerous, arc all on re¬ 
ligious subjects, and some of them have been 
recommended by the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. His “Friendly Advice 
to a Patient” has been frequently re-edited. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. Many gems or pre¬ 
cious stones are mentioned in Scripture, used as 
ornaments of dress or for sacred purposes, as in 
the high-priest’s breastplate. The art of engrav¬ 
ing upon them was known to the Hebrews. An 
endeavor is made, so far as possible, to identify 
these precious stones in the articles under their 
respective headings. The following are the names 
as they occur in our version: 

Agate, Ex. xxxix. 12. 

Amethyst, Ex. xxxix. 12; Rev. xxi. 20. 

Beryl, Ex. xxxix. 13; Ezek. xxviii. 13; Rev. 
xxi. 20. 

Carbuncle, Ex. xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 13. 

Chalcedony, Rev. xxi. 19. 

Chrysolite, Ezek. xxviii. 13, margin; Rev. xxi. 20. 

Chrysoprase, or Chrvsoprasus, Ezek. xxviii. 13, 
margin; Rev. xxi. 20. 


Diamond, Ex. xxxix. 11. 

Emerald, Ex. xxxix. 11; Ezek. xxviii. 13; Rev. 
iv. 3; xxi. 18, 19. 

Jacinth, Rev. xxi. 20. 

Jasper, Ex. xxxix. 13; Ezek. xxviii. 13; Rev. 
iv. 3; xxi. 18, 19. 

Ligure, Ex. xxxix. 12. 

Onyx, Gen. ii. 12; Ex. xxix. 6,13; Ezek. xxviii. 
13. 

Ruby, Job xxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 15. 

Sapphire, Ex. xxxix. 11; Ezek. xxviii. 13; 
Rev. xxi. 19. 

Sardine, or Sardius, Ex. xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 
13; Rev. iv. 3; xxi. 20. 

Sardonyx, Rev. xxi. 20. 

Topaz, Ex. xxxix. 10; Ezek. xxviii. 13; Rev. 
xxi. 20. 

Precious stones are figuratively introduced to 
express value, beauty, continuance, etc., Isa. liv. 
11, 12; Lam. iv. 7. 

STONING (ston'ing) was the mode of capital 
punishment established among the Jews by Moses. 
It would appear from Ex. viii. 26 to have been an 
Egyptian custom, and there is no evidence to show 
that beheading was either enjoined by Moses or 
in accordance with Egyptian law, and it is justly 
observed that the cases referred to in 2 Sam. iv. 8; 
xx. 21, 22; 2 Ivi. x. 6-8 have no more reference to 
the Mosaic law than the decapitation of John the 
Baptist by Herod. Many elements of the Mosaic 
legislation can be accounted for by the fact that 
the Jews were a nation of newly-emancipated 
slaves, and they had imbibed all the degenerating 
influences of slavery among the heathen. They 
were taken under the immediate divine govern¬ 
ment, and it was necessary that a race should be 
trained to know and acknowledge the direct 
authority of God. Severe as the punishment of 
stoning may appear to us, it is evident that no 
insults, no torture or horrible mutilations were 
permitted, as in other nations. Besides, it was 
possible to inflict the sentence so as to stun the 
sufferer at once, and secure his death in a short 
space of time. The character of the punishment 
would seem to intimate the fact that the people 
were wanderers in a desert among whom it was 
instituted, though, once established, it was handed 
down from generation to generation, as the widely 
separated deaths of Achan and Stephen testify, 
Josh. vii. 10-26; Acts vii. 54-60. 

STOOL OF PENANCE. In the Middle 
Ages a movable stool was provided on which per¬ 
sons who had been guilty of notorious offences 
were compelled to stand before the whole congre¬ 
gation clothed in a white sheet, with a taper in 
one hand and a statement of the offence attached 
to the breast. In the Church of Scotland and in 
those Churches which have branched off from it, 
it used to be customary for persons who had been 
guilty of flagrant offences to appear in the congre¬ 
gation, acknowledge the offence, profess repent¬ 
ance and receive an admonition before restoration 
to communion. 

STOPFORD (stop'ford), EDWARD, LL.D., 
lord bishop of Meath and a privy councilor of Ire¬ 
land, was the son of the Rev. Mr. Stopford, for 
many years rector of Glenraore, in the county of 
Cork, and grandson of Dr. James Stopford, lord 
bishop of Cloyne. He was consecrated bishop of 
Meath in 1842, and sworn a privy councilor of 
Ireland in 1843. He was the author of “The 
Scripture Account of the Sabbath, compared with 
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His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin’s Thoughts 
on the Sabbath,” in which the antiquity of the 
Sabbath is maintained, its permanent obligation 
proved, its meaning explained, its identity with 
the Lord’s day established, and the objections of 
the archbishop of Dublin, as well as those of 
several authors, answered. Bishop Stopford died 
September 17, 1850, at Ardbracon, county of 
Meath. 

STOPFORD, JOSHUA, who was rector of 
All Saints in York, England, became famous by 
his well-known treatise, entitled “ Pagano-Papis- 
mus,” in which he presented an exact parallel be¬ 
tween Rome Pagan and Rome Christian in their 
doctrines and ceremonies. It appeared in 1675, 
and an edition was published in 1844. In the 
same year—1675—he published “ Ways and Means 
whereby the Pope and his Agents have endeavored 
to Propagate their Doctrines;” and this work also 
made a great impression because of the sensitive 
and alarmed condition of public affairs, and the 
known desire of many in the higher ranks of life 
to favor the spread of the Romish Church in Eng¬ 
land. He died in 1675. 

STORAX (sto'rax), Ecclus. xxiv. 15, perhaps 
the Styrax officinale. 

STORK. The eating of this well-known bird 
was forbidden to the Hebrews, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. 
xiv. 18. Its habits are alluded to in Ps. civ. 17; 
Jer. viii. 7. The stork is migratory, arriving in 
Palestine in the latter part of March ; it feeds on 
frogs, snakes, eels, etc., and has in many countries 
been regarded as sacred, and not to be molested. 
It builds its nests in cedars, pines and firs, and in 
towers and old ruins. In Job xxxix. 13 the word 
occurs in the margin of our version; but Gesenius 
would translate, “The wing of the ostrich exults, 
but are her pinions and feathers pious?”— i. e., she 
is not affectionate toward her young. 

STORK, THEOPIIILUS, D.D., was born in 
1815, at Salisbury, in North Carolina. He gradu¬ 
ated, in 1835, at Pennsylvania College, and for 
fifteen years he was pastor of St. Matthew’s and 
St. Mark’s Lutheran churches in the city of Phila¬ 
delphia. He was an admirable preacher and a 
greatly beloved man. In 1854 he published “The 
Children of the New Testament,” and in the same 
year he edited “The Life of Martin Luther.” 
Next appeared from his pen “ Luther’s Christmas 
Tree,” and in 1856 “Jesus in the Temple,” fol¬ 
lowed, in 1857, hy “ Home Scenes of the New Tes¬ 
tament.” In 1859 he published a “Christmas 
Book for Children,” and while thus engaged he 
acted, along with Drs. Hutter and Schaeffer, as 
editor of the “Lutheran Home Journal,” and with 
Dr. Kurtz as editor of the “Lutheran Observer.” 
Manifold as these engagements were, he was able 
nevertheless to prepare many papers for the 
“Evangelical Review,” the “Evangelical Maga¬ 
zine,” the “Eclectic” and the “Union Taber¬ 
nacle.” He died in 1873 at Philadelphia. 

STORRS, RICHARD SALTER, D.D., was 
born in 1787, at Longmeadow, Massachusetts, of 
which place his father was pastor. He graduated 
at Williams College in 1807, and in 1811 he be¬ 
came pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Braintree, Massachusetts. He has published ser¬ 
mons, and he edited an edition of Willison’s 
“Sacramental Meditations.” He act&d as editor 
of the “Boston Recorder” and co-editor of the 


“ Congregationalism” He died in 1819. Grand¬ 
father, father and son were called Richard Salter 
Storrs, and each was a doctor of divinity, and all 
held a high place in the pulpit of New England. 
The youngest of this famous trio of New England 
divines has been a voluminous and forcible writer, 
and among the most thoughtful of his works 
must be classed “The Constitution of the Human 
Soul,” which he delivered as the “Graham Lec¬ 
ture” in 1S57. 

STORY, THOMAS, was horn in 1667, in 
Westmoreland, in England. He was a member 
of the Society of Friends; and with a view to dis¬ 
seminate his views he visited America in 1698, 
where he traveled through the colonies now known 
as the Eastern and Middle States. He wrote ex¬ 
tensively in exposition of his views, and in 1733 
he published “A Vindication of the People 
called Quakers,” and discourses in 1738, 
while two issues of sermons in 1739 and 
1764 showed the zeal with which lie held 
on his way. In 1747 was published at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne a journal of his life, 
with the reasons which led him to become 
a Friend, and this work, which was post¬ 
humous, contained a good account of his 
travels and labor to advance the gospel. 

He died in London in 1742. 

STOUGHTON (stou'tn), WIL¬ 
LIAM, an American citizen who was born 
at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1631, his 
father being Colonel Israel Stoughton, a 
military man of repute, a large land-own¬ 
er and a benefactor to Harvard College, 
giving it three hundred acres of land. 

William graduated at Harvard College 
in 1650, studied theology, went to Eng¬ 
land, and became a Fellow of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, but was ejected at the Res¬ 
toration, and returned to his native land 
in 1662. Though he declined invitations 
from numerous churches to settle as pas¬ 
tor, he yet acquired a high reputation as 
an eloquent and forcible preacher. In 
1668 he was appointed to deliver the Mas¬ 
sachusetts election sermon, which was 
spoken of as one of the best ever deliv¬ 
ered upon the occasion. In 1677 he went 
to England as an agent of the province. 

He also held, at different times, the office 
of lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, 
of chief-justice of the Superior Court, 
and was a member of the Council. Stoughton 
Hall, built in 1698, was erected at his expense 
He also left property for other public charitable 
objects. He died at Dorchester, July 7, 1701, aged 
seventy years. 

STOW, BARON, D.D., was born in 1801, at 
Croydon, New York, and educated at the Colum¬ 
bia College, District of Columbia, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1825. For two years he edited a relig¬ 
ious paper called the “Columbian Star,” which 
was published at Washington, and in 1827 he was 
ordained as pastor of the church at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. In 1832 he was removed to the 
Baldwin Street Church in Boston, and in 1848 he 
was transferred to the Rowe Street Church in that 
city, where he remained until 1867. He held a 
deservedly high place in the ministry of the Bap¬ 
tist Church. In the Baptist Missionary Union he 
was a leading member, and he presided over the 
trustees of the Newton Theological Institution. 


In 1832 he issued a “ Life of Harriet Dow,” and 
in 1835 he published “The History of the Baptist 
Mission to India,” and two years afterward he 
followed it up by “ A History of the Danish Mis¬ 
sion on the Coromandel Coast.” Then, in 1842, 
his “ Daily Manna ” appeared, and it went through 
several editions, and it was followed by “The 
Whole Family in Heaven and Earth,” and in 
1859 by “The Christian Brotherhood,” and in the 
same year he published “First Things.” Other 
small works proceeded from his pen from time to 
time, and he showed great judgment by the able 
manner in which he edited “The Baptist Mis¬ 
sionary Magazine,” as well as by the papers which 
he contributed to the “ Christian Review.” He 
died at Boston in the year 1869, having displayed 
through life a high-toned Christian character, and 
being loved for his great amiability, his kindliness 
of manner and his sincere piety. 


STCFW', JOHN, was born in London, in 1525. 
For many years he pursued the humble business 
of a tailor, but by the time he had reached mid¬ 
dle life he had accumulated vast stores of anti¬ 
quarian knowledge, and he determined on aban¬ 
doning business and devoting his life to literature. 
One of the most noteworthy incidents in the his¬ 
tory of men of learning, and one that is truly sur¬ 
prising, is the fact that a man like Stow, whose 
name now stands in the front rank of profound 
antiquaries, should have been permitted to pass 
his declining years in abject poverty. Still more 
wonderful is the fact that when he was nearly 
eighty years of age he was constituted by royal 
letters-patent a public beggar,’and he was com¬ 
mended to charity on the ground of his having 
“compiled and published diverse necessary books 
and chronicles.” His four great works are now 
considered so valuable that they are indispensable 
to any even moderately furnished English library. 
Theyare—1. “ A Summarieof Englysh Chronicles ” 
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(1561), of which editions lnive often been pub¬ 
lished. 2. “Annales; or a Generali Chronicle of 
England from Brute vnto this Present Yeare of 
Christ” (1580), of which also many editions have 
appeared and additions made by continuators. 3. 
“A Survay of London” (1598), also repeatedly 
edited and revised ; and 4. “The Successions of the 
History of England” (1638), which has been con¬ 
sidered a fragment of a larger work. Hume has 
justly called him “the honest historian Stow, 
and his integrity and research are unquestionable. 
He died in the year 1605, and was buried in the 
church of St. Andrew Undershaft, where a monu¬ 
ment was erected to his memory, and it still re¬ 
mains. He was not the first man who was ne¬ 
glected in life and honored after his death, and it 
need not be a matter of surprise that, as Maitland 
has recorded, the bones of the old antiquary were 
removed from their resting-place in 1732 to make 
way for those of some richer person. 


vast and growing city. In 1845 he was made 
an honorary canon of Chester Cathedral and 
subsequently he became rural dean of Salford, a 
position which gave him almost the powers of a 
diocesan from the manner in which he labored 
i„ his office. Although his life appeared to he 
a scene of toil in the public work of the minis¬ 
try still lie succeeded in producing a great num¬ 
ber of works, which can only be briefly enumer¬ 
ated here. In 1819 he published a ‘ Life of Dr. 
Wilson, the eminent Bishop of Sodor and Man 
and next year a “Life of Sophia Leece. Next 
followed “The Pleasures of Religion and Ihe 
Voice of the Church in Holy Baptism. The 
Bible Self-Evident” and “The Moderation of the 
Church of England” were well received. Among 
smaller works were “William Palmer, a Earn¬ 
ing ” “The Age we Live In” and “Hints on Ex¬ 
amination.” In 1854 he published a Nehemiah, 
a Model for Men of Business,” and in IS08 Lec¬ 
tures on Christianity in the Business of 
Life.” In 1866 his sermons on the pass- 
over were published ; and besides these, a 
large number of sermons, collections of 
hymns and volumes of poetry appeared 
from year to year as he prosecuted his 
labors. He died at Salford, October 8, 
1865, thus closing a life of great ministe¬ 
rial usefulness, and deservedly regretted 
by the leading men and worthy classes of 
the different evangelical denominations. 

STRABO (stra'bo), a celebrated Greek 
historian and geographer, was born at Aina- 
sia, in Cappadocia, about B.C. 50, and trav¬ 
eled through Greece, Italy, Egypt and 
Asia, endeavoring to obtain the most ac¬ 
curate information in regard to the geog¬ 
raphy, statistics and political condition 
of the countries which he visited. The 
time of his death is unknown, but he is 
supposed to have died after 20 A. D. 11 is 
great work, in seventeen books, contains 
not only a description of different coun¬ 
tries, but the chief particulars of their his¬ 
tory, notices of eminent men and accounts 
of the manners and customs of the people. 

STRADLING (strad'ling), SIR 
JOHN, was an eminent English layman 
who flourished in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he gained a high reputation. 
His talent lay chiefly in the department 
of religious poetry. His first work, which ap¬ 
peared in 1597, was on “Life and the True Way 
to escape the Fear of Death.” In 1607 he pub¬ 
lished “Four Books of Epigrams,” and in 1623 
another poem in quarto, entitled “ Beatifici 1 a- 
cifici,” appeared. His last work, in three hundred 
and two pages quarto, entitled “Divine Poems; 
in Seven Severall Classes,” was published in 1625, 
and copies of it have often brought extravagantly 
high prices. His style and manner had all the 
fanciful quainlness of the age. 

STRAHAN (stra'han), WILLIAM, a native 
of Edinburgh who, after serving his time with a 
printer in his native town, went to London, and 
soon attained eminence in his profession. In 17<0 
he purchased a share of the patent place of King s 
printer, and in 1775 sat in Parliament for Malmes¬ 
bury, and in the following Parliament for Wotton- 
Bassett. Having achieved distinction and opu¬ 
lence, he became the friend of the learned, and 


was ever ready to contribute to the comfort of 
those whose mental exertions had aided in his 
elevation. Among his particular friends was Dr. 
Johnson. Besides some original writings of only 
temporary value, he edited Dr. Johnson’s “Prayers 
and Meditations.” Mr. Stralian died in 1785, aged 
seventy. 

STRAIN AT, Matt, xxiii. 24. See Gnat. 

STRAKES, Ezek. i. 18, a word used for 
both the tire and the nave of a wheel. 

STRANGER. See Amen, Hospitality. 

STRATFORD, DE (deli strat'ford), the name 
of two English ecclesiastics. 1. JOHN, one of 
the chief councilors of Edward, three times chan¬ 
cellor and president of the council. He was em¬ 
ployed in many important missions, and was made 
successively bishop of Winchester and archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was a man of great learning, 
an able politician and a loyal counselor, liberal to 
the Church and charitable to the poor. He died 
in 1348. 2. ROBERT, brother of the preceding, 

was educated at the University of Oxford, of which 
he became chancellor. During his brother’s ab¬ 
sence in France he held the great seal on several 
occasions, and on his resignation, in 1337, he was 
made chancellor. The king’s suspicions were un¬ 
justly excited against him, and he took the seal 
from him and threatened to imprison him. He 
was bishop of Chichester—a man of resolution, 
courage, fidelity to his sovereign, and a benefactor 
to his native Stratford and its cathedral. He died 
in 1362. 

STRAW. The Egyptians anciently reaped 
their corn close to the ear, and then cut off the 
straw close upon the ground. This was the straw 
that was chopped up and mixed with clay to make 
bricks more compact and tenacious. When it was 
refused by Pharaoh to the Israelites, they had to 
gather stubble, probably the short straw still left, 
Ex. v. 6-18. This useless stubble was often burnt, 
Isa. v. 24. Straw, perhaps sometimes mingled with 
beans, etc., was generally used in Palestine as fod¬ 
der or provender, Gen. xxiv. 25; 1 Ki. iv. 28. 

STRAW, Matt. xxv. 24,26, an old form of strew. 

STREETS. See Cities. 

STRICKLAND (strik'land), WILLIAM 
I\, D.D., was born in 1809, at Pittsburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and educated at the University of Ohio, 
situated at Athens. In 1832 he entered the min¬ 
istry in the Methodist Church, and for several 
vears he labored at Cincinnati. He acted as agent 
of the American Bible Society for four years, and 
he discharged the duties of associate editor of 
“The Christian Advocate and Journal.” He 
wrote a “History of the American Bible So¬ 
ciety,” to which the Rev. N. I. Rice, D.D., pre¬ 
fixed an introduction, and this work has been con¬ 
tinued down to 1856. In 1850 he published a 
“History of the Missions of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church,” and in the following year the 
“Genius and Mission of Methodism. This was 
followed by a “Manual of Biblical Liteiature, 

“ Light of the Temple,” “ The Life of Faith ” and 
“Christianity Demonstrated by Facts.” His next 
work was one of great interest, entitled “The 
“Pioneer Bishop; or, the Life and Times ot 
Bishop Asbury, with an Introduction by N. 
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STOWELL (sto'el), HUGH, was born in 
1799, at Douglas, in the Isle of Man. He entered 
Oxford in 1818, becoming a student of St. Ed¬ 
mund’s Hall, and graduating in 1822. In the 
following year he was ordained, and he began his 
ministry as curate at Shapscombe, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, whence he went to Trinity Church in Ilud- 
dusfield, but Manchester became the great sphere 
of his remarkably successful labors. In 1825 St. 
Stephen’s * Church, in the suburb (Salford) of 
Manchester, was given to him, which he held 
until the large edifice of Christ Church in Acton 
Square (Salford) was built for him, and which 
was raised by a special subscription in order to 
provide a sphere equal to his powers and great 
zeal. Here his labor was immense, and the re¬ 
sults which flowed from his manifold plans, 
ceaseless activity and wonderful power as a 
preacher and organizer, attracted the attention 
of all who were interested in the advancement 
of _lhe gospel among the teeming masses of a 
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Bangs, D.D.” Among the most interesting of the 
numerous other works which he published is 
“ The Backwoods Preacher; or, Autobiography 
of Peter Cartwright.” So, also, “The Life of 
Jacob Gruber,” and indeed all the numerous 
works which he has edited or annotated that bear 
on labor in the missionary field are fraught with 
the most lively interest, as they display the results 
of intense zeal, fearless courage and a self-sacri¬ 
ficing spirit in the cause of Christ. 

STRIGELIUS (stri-ge'le-us), VICTORIUS, 
a native of Kaufbier, in Swabia, one of the first 
of Luther’s disciples, taught theology and logic at 
Leipsic; but his disputes with Francowitz, as also 
his opposition to some of Luther’s doctrines, ren¬ 
dered him unpopular, and he was deposed and 
imprisoned by his enemies. He was subsequently 
appointed professor of morality at Heidelberg, 
where he died June 26, 1569, aged forty-five. He 
wrote “Notes on the Ancient and New Testa¬ 
ments” and other works, now but little known. 

STRIGOLNIKS (stre-goPniks), a sect of ju- 
daizing Russian Christians which sprang up in the 
fourteenth century and increased with great rapid¬ 
ity, owing to the zeal of the founders and the anal¬ 
ogy which was found to exist between the Greek 
ceremonies and the temple service of the Jews. 
They were joined by priests and deacons of the 
Russian Church, and several even of the bishops 
favored their doctrines. The flames of persecution 
were repeatedly kindled against them, but they 
continued to exist either more publicly or in pri¬ 
vate, and at this day are concentrated in the Selez - 
nevtchini, who are Jews in principle, observe cir¬ 
cumcision, the seventh-day Sabbath and part of the 
ceremonial law. 

STRONG, JAMES, S. T. D., was born in 
1822, in the city of New York, and educated in 
Wesleyan University in that city. In 1844 lie 
became professor of ancient languages in Troy 
Conference Academy, which position he held for 
two years, after which he entered on the duties of 
professor of Biblical literature in Troy University. 
His solid acquirements and the great range of his 
learning eminently fitted him for that position. 
In 1853 he entered, with the late John McClin- 
tock, D.D., on the laborious and most important 
duty of preparing a cyclopaedia of an extensive 
range which was intended to treat of Biblical, 
theological and ecclesiastical literature. Besides 
his contributions to this work, Dr. Strong is the 
author of a “ New Harmony and Exposition of the 
Gospels,” a “Manual of the Gospels” and a “ Har¬ 
mony of the Gospels in the Greek,” showing that 
his mental tendencies are eminently toward Bibli¬ 
cal subjects. He has also been a frequent contrib¬ 
utor to “The Methodist Quarterly Review” and 
“The Christian Advocate and Journal,” and to¬ 
gether with Mrs. Olin and O. Judd he has pre¬ 
pared “Lessons for every Sunday in the Year,” 
thus displaying a versatility and range of acquire¬ 
ments of the highest order. 

STRONG, NATHAN, D.D., a Congregational 
clergyman of Hartford, Connecticut, born in 1748, 
graduated at Yale College in 1769. His father 
was minister in Coventry, of the same State. He 
was ordained in 1774, and died December 25,1816. 
Dr. Strong was distinguished for learning as well 
as good judgment, and his superior social qualities 
rendered him an agreeable companion. He was 
editor of the “Connecticut Evangelical Magazine,” 
198 


and had an important agency in originating the 
Congregational Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
He published “The Doctrine of Eternal Misery 
Reconciled with the Benevolence of God,” besides 
numerous sermons. 


early training was at St. Paul’s School, whence he 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, and from which 
he removed to Catherine Hall. lie graduated in 
1665, and took his master’s degree four years af¬ 




STRONG, PASCHAL NELSON, 
was born in 1793, at Brookhaven, Long 
Island. In 1816 he became a co-pastor 
of the Collegiate Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in New York city, in which po¬ 
sition he became very distinguished. 
He was eminent as a preacher and as a 
pastor. A fair specimen of his pulpit 
style may be seen from a sermon of his, 
entitled “The Pestilence a Punishment 
for Public Sins, a Sermon preached after 
the Cessation of the Yellow Fever, New 
York, 1822,” 8vo. He died in 1825. 


STRONG, TITUS, D.D., a clergy¬ 
man of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
born in Brighton, Massachusetts, January 
26, 1787, learned the trade of a printer, 
and engaged warmly in politics. Subse¬ 
quently he removed to Dedham, in that 
State, where he was employed as a teach¬ 
er, and became a decided Episcopalian. 

Soon after, he entered as a candidate for 
holy orders, and March 24, 1814, was 
made deacon by Bishop Griswold. March 
26, 1826, he was ordained presbyter. Al¬ 
most from the first he labored at Green¬ 
field, in his native State, where he re¬ 
mained until the close of his life, although 
he had repeated opportunies of removing 
to parishes able to give a larger salary. 

He ranked high for talents and exerted a power¬ 
ful influence. Though dead, the effects of his 
influence remain. His “Candid Examination of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in two Letters,” 
is one of the most efficient productions of its class. 
He also wrote and published “The Scholar’s 
Guide,” a condensed historical summary of the 
Bible. Besides the above, he prepared several 
elementary books for common schools. lie was a 
frequent contributor to the periodical press, both 
in prose and poetry. He died June 11, 1855. 
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terward. He became perpetual curate of Theydon- 
Boys, in Essex, but in the same year the living of 
Low Leyton was given to him, and he resigned 
the other. He held the charge of Low Leyton 


STRUTHERS (strutters), JOIIN, a poet of 
Scotland, was born July 18, 1776. His father was 
a shoemaker, and the son pursued the same avo¬ 
cation. llis first, and perhaps best, literary effort 
was “ The Poor Man’s Sabbath,” which, published 
in 1804, attained a rare popularity, and has passed 
through numerous editions. It contains many 
beautiful passages. In 1806 he issued “ The Peas¬ 
ant’s Death,” intended as a sequel to the Sabbath, 
and subsequently other meritorious poems. He 
also was the author of “The History of Scotland 
from the Union in 1707 to 1827,” a work of great 
research and valuable for its contents. lie died 
August 7, 1853, in his seventy-eighth year. 


STRUVTUS (stroo've-us), BURCARD GOTT- 
IiELF, one of twenty-six sons of George Adam 
Struvius, was born at Weimar, and settled at Jena. 
He died in 1638, aged sixty-seven. lie published 
a number of excellent works on antiquities of 
Rome and on history, which have passed from 
notice, though portions of them may be found 
pirated into more recent writers. 

STRYPE (stripe), JOHN, was born on No¬ 
vember 1, 1643, at Stepney, near London. His 
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until his death, in 1737, when he had reached his 
ninety-fifth year. Strvpe was a most voluminous 
writer, among his earliest works being lives of 
Cranmer, Aylmer, bishop of London, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Cheke, Grindal, Parker and 
Whitgift. From 1820 until 1840 new and uni- 
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form editions of his historical and biographical 
works, in twenty-seven volumes, were published 
at the Oxford University Press, and they form a 
perfect storehouse of ecclesiastical and biograph¬ 
ical treasures. He is known as one of the driest 
and most veracious collectors and recorders of 
facts, and he never omits the most trivial matter. 

STUART (steu'art),GILBERT, historian and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Edinburgh in 
1742, and received his education in the university, 
lie studies! jurisprudence, but became an author 
by profession. In his twenty-second year lie pub¬ 
lished a “Dissertation concerning the Antiquity 
of the British Constitution,” for which he was 
complimented with the degree of LL.D. Ilis 
next work was a “View of Society in Europe;” 
but being disappointed of the professorship of law 
at Edinburgh, he removed to London and became 
a writer in the “Monthly Review.” He, however, 



Tiie Kino and tiie Dragon. 

From a Baa-rolief at Poraejxjlis.— See Sculpture. 

returned in 1773, and commenced the “Edinburgh 
Magazine and Review,” discontinued in 1776. He 
also wrote “The History of Scotland,” a “ History of 
the Reformation of Scotland,” etc. Dropsy, brought 
on by intemperance, caused his death, in 1786. 

STUART, HENRY BENEDICT MARIA 
CLEMENT, cardinal of York, younger brother 
of Charles Edward, the Pretender, and the last 
descendant of the-royal line of the Stuarts, was 
born at Rome in 1725. When the last grand effort 
for the restoration of his family, in 1745, proved 
abortive, he took orders, and in 1747 Pope Bene¬ 
dict XIV. raised him to the purple. The extraor¬ 
dinary events arising out of the French Revolution 
had the effect of making the cardinal dependent 
on the bounty of the king of England ; for having 
been obliged to flee to Venice when the French in¬ 
vaded Italy, he was indebted for his support to a 
pension from the English court. He died in 1807. 

STUART, MOSES, D.D., who may justly be 
considered the father of Biblical science in this 


country, and who was one of the most judicious 
and learned of modern philologists, was born in 
1780, at Wilton, Connecticut. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1799, and after teaching for some 
time he was admitted to the bar. lie acted as 
tutor in Yale College from 1802 till 1804, and in 
the latter year he was licensed to preach by the 
New Haven Association of Ministers. In 1806 he 
was ordained as the successor of Dr. Dana at New 
Haven, and he remained in this charge until, in 
1810, he was appointed to the chair of sacred lit¬ 
erature in the theological seminary at Andover; 
and here he entered on his great life-work; for 
he discharged the duties of this situation until the 
year 1S4S, when declining health obliged him to 
retire. Ilis works, which have all attested his 
great learning, have been very numerous, and only 
a brief catalogue of them can be given here: 1. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, without 
Points. 2. Letters to the Rev. W. E. Channing. 
This work produced a great impression on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 3. A Hebrew 
Grammar, with Points, together with a Syntax 
and Exercises. 4. A Dissertation on the Im¬ 
portance and Method of Studying the Original 
Languages of the Bible. 5. A Letter to Dr. 
Miller on the Eternal Generation of the Son 
of God. 6. Elements of Interpretation. 7. 
Discourses on the Atonement. 8. A Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 9. 

A Course of Hebrew Study. 10. Practical 
Rules for Greek Accents and Quantity. 11. 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
12. Essays on Several Words relating to Fu¬ 
ture Punishment. 13. Is the Mode of Baj>- 
tism Prescribed in the New Testament? 14. 
Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. 15. 
Cicero on the Immortality of the Soul. He 
wrote on Geology, on Prophecy, on the Old 
Testament Canon, on the Sabellian and Atha- 
nasian methods of representing the Doctrine 
of the Trinity. He published commentaries 
on the book of Proverbs and on Ecclesiastes, 
many sermons, pamphlets, reviews and criti¬ 
cal treatises not included in this catalogue, 
thus showing industry, a thorough knowledge 
and a comprehension of every subject that 
he took up which showed him to be the 
master of them all. As a commentator he 
was exhaustive, exceedingly fair in all his 
statements, untrammeled by traditions, ready 
to yield to evidence, of solid judgment, with 
fancy and imagination under control; he was one 
of the great theological masters of his age. More 
than seventy of his students became professors in 
colleges, more than one went as missionaries to 
the heathen, and at least thirty of these were able 
to engage in translating the Bible into foreign 
tongues. He died January 4, 1852. 

STUKELY (stcuk'le), WILLIAM, a cele¬ 
brated antiquary, born at Ilolbeck, Lincolnshire, 
November 7, 1687, after receiving his education in 
the school of his native town, was in 1703 admit¬ 
ted to Benet College, Cambridge, where he studied 
medicine and botany with great assiduity. When 
he had taken his degree of bachelor in medicine, 
he settled at Boston, and in U17 removed to Lon¬ 
don, where he was soon after, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of his friend Dr. Mead, elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and also one of the first members 
of the Antiquarian Society. In 1726 he left Lon¬ 
don to settle at Grantham, in his native county. 
He determined to abandon his profession for 
Church preferment, which his powerful friends 


could command for him, and, after being ordained 
by Wake, the primate, in 1730 he was presented 
to the living of All Saints, Stamford. In 1739 he 
obtained the living of Somerby, near Grantham, 
and in 1747 he relinquished his country prefer¬ 
ments for the rectory of St. George, Queen’s 
Square, London. He was attacked by a stroke ot 
the palsy February 27, 1765, and died four days 
subsequently, in his seventy-eighth year. The 
most celebrated of his works are—“An Account 
of the Curiosities and Antiquities in Great Brit¬ 
ain,” with copper plates; “Discourses on the Mon¬ 
uments of Antiquity that Relate to Sacred His¬ 
tory;” “An Account of Stonehenge and Aburv;” 

“ History of Carausius;” and several valuable 
tracts on antiquities. His knowledge of Druidieal 
history was so extensive that he was called by his 
friends the Arch-Druid of his age. He was the 
correspondent as well as tlie friend of the most 
learned and respectable persons of his time. 

STURM, CHRISTOPH CHRISTIAN, a Ger¬ 
man divine, born at Augsburg in 1740. He is 
chiefly known as the author of “ Reflections on the 
Works of God,” which has been frequently re¬ 
printed in England and other countries as well as 
in his own. lie also published “Morning Con¬ 
verse with God, for Every Day in the Year,” sev¬ 
eral volumes of sacred poetry highly esteemed in 
Germany, etc. He died in 1786. 

STURM, JOHANN, an eminent German 
classical scholar and theologian, was born at Slei- 
dan (Schleiden), near Cologne, in 1507. After 
studying at Louvain, he settled at Paris in 1529, 
and established a school there, which prospered 
greatly; but the rigorous decrees against Protest¬ 
ants induced Sturm, who had long secretly held 
the Reformed doctrines, to quit Paris in 1538. Ho 
gladly accepted the post of rector of the new gym¬ 
nasium of Strasburg, and by his zeal and abilities 
raised it to so high a reputation that in 1566 the 
emperor Maximilian constituted it a university. 
Sturm was its first rector. He was at the same 
time an active promoter of the Reformation and 
the steady friend of its persecuted adherents. His 
moderation and his leaning to the views of Calvin 
made him many enemies, and in 1583 he was dis¬ 
missed from his office, but was allowed to receive 
the salary. He wrote many works, philological, 
theological and educational, in Latin so pure and 
elegant that he was named the German Cicero. 
He also edited the works of Cicero. His publi¬ 
cations produced a great impression on the age, 
and they promoted the accurate study of Latin, 
owing to the purity of his classical style. He died 
near Strasburg, in 1589. 

STURMIUS (stur'itfe-us), JAMES, a learned 
German, born at Strasburg in 1489, was employed 
in several embassies to the diets of the empire, 
to England and to the imperial court. By his 
influence he contributed greatly to the Reforma¬ 
tion at Strasburg, and also to the erection of a 
college in that city. He assisted Sleidan in 
the compilation of the “ History of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Germany,” which was honorably acknow¬ 
ledged bv that author. He died at Strasburg, Oc¬ 
tober 30,1553. 

STYLES (stllz), JOHN, who became emi¬ 
nent in the Methodist Church as a very popular 
preacher, was born in England, and labored at 
Brighton, on the south coast. He was equally 
| well known as a popular writer, the first of his 
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works being published in 1797, under the title 
“Miranda.” In 1807 he issued a work on “The 
Stage,” which was reprinted in 1838. In the next 
year he produced a “ Life of David Brainerd” and 
“Evangelical Preaching,” while in 1809 he en¬ 
countered the Rev. Sydney Smith by “ Strictures 
on Two Critiques in the Edinburgh Review on 
Methodism and Missions.” After this lie pub¬ 
lished a “Family Bible, with Notes;” “The Ani¬ 
mal Creation,” a prize essay, which gained one 
hundred pounds to the author; “Pulpit Studies,” 
which ran through several editions. Still further, 
he prepared and printed several volumes of ser¬ 
mons and several small works which evidenced a 
clearness of evangelical view, a directness of style 
and a power of expression which fully justified 
the estimate which had been formed by the public 
of his mental powers. 

STYLITES (stll'itcs), “pillar saints,” an 
appellation given to a kind of solitaries who 
stood motionless upon the tops of pillars, raised 
for this exercise of their patience, and remained 
there for several years, amidst the admiration 
and applause of the stupid populace. Of these, 
we find several mentioned in ancient writers, and 
even as low as the twelfth century, when they were 
totally suppressed. 

The founder of the order was St. Simeon Sty- 
lites, a famous anchoret in the fifth century, who 
first took up his abode on a column six cubits 
high, then on a second of twelve cubits, a third 
of twenty-two, a fourth of thirty-six, and on an¬ 
other of forty cubits, where he thus passed thirty- 
seven years of his life. The tops of these columns 
were only three feet in diameter, and were de¬ 
fended by a rail that reached almost to the girdle, 
somewhat resembling a pulpit. There was no 
lying down in it. The Fakirs of the East imitate 
this extraordinary kind of life to this day. 
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SUAH (su'ah), a chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 36. 

SUAREZ (swa'reth), FRANCISCO, a cele¬ 
brated Spanish Jesuit, born at Granada in 1548. 
While studying at the University of Salamanca, 
he was induced to enter the order of Jesuits; and 
after teaching philosophy and theology at Vallad¬ 
olid, Rome, Alcala and Salamanca, he was ap¬ 
pointed first professor of divinity at the Univer¬ 
sity of Coimbra, in 1597. lie was a man of fervid 
piety, of retiring disposition, unwearied in the 
discharge of his professional and religious duties, 
and a voluminous writer, lie took part in the 
controversy on grace and free-will between the 
Jesuits and the followers of Molina, and conceived 
a system called Congruism, a modified Molinism. 
Among his works is the celebrated “ Defence of 
the Catholic Faith against the Errors of the An¬ 
glican Sects,” which was written by command of 
Pope Paul V. against the oath of allegiance re¬ 
quired by James I. It appeared in 1613, and was 
burnt publicly by the hangman both at London 
and Paris. He died at Lisbon in 1617. 

SUBAI (soo'bi), 1 Esd. v. 30, the same as 
Shalmai or Shamlai, Ezra ii. 46. 


SUB-DEACON. The third of the holy 
orders is thus called; it was not reckoned such 
until the thirteenth century, and is not always con¬ 
sidered so in the Eastern Church. The sub-deacon 
assists the deacon at mass. 

SUB-DEAN. 1 . The dean’s vicar at West¬ 
minster. 2. The vice-dean in cathedrals of the 
old foundation. 3. At Lincoln, York and Salis- 
bury the sub-dean is a minor dignitary. 

SUB-INTRODUGT^j, women who resided 
with ascetics in the early Church. In consequence 
of recognized evils which flowed from the usage, 
the custom was forbidden by several councils. 
They were also called “ Agapeta;.” 

SUBLAPS ARIAN S (sub'Iap-sa're-anz), 
those who hold that God permitted the first man 
to fall into transgression without absolutely pre¬ 
determining his fall, or that the decree of predes¬ 
tination regards man as fallen, by an abuse of that 
freedom which Adam had, into a state in which 
all were to be left to necessary and unavoidable 
ruin who were not exempted from it by predes¬ 
tination. See Supra lapsarians. 

SUBSCRIPTION (sub-skrip'sh’un) CLERI¬ 
CAL. Subscription to articles of religion is re¬ 
quired of the 
clergy of every 
established 
church and of 
some churches 
not established. 

But it has been 
a matter of dis¬ 
pute whether it 
answers any 
valuable pur¬ 
pose as to re¬ 
ligion, however 
necessary as a 
test to loyalty. 


succeeded the apostles in the government of the 
churches, excepting such as may be collected from 
St. Paul’s own words. Contested elections in 
almost all considerable cities make it very dubi¬ 
ous which were the true bishops ; and decrees of 
councils, rendering all those ordinations null 
where any simoniacal contract was the foundation 
of them, makes it impossible to prove that there 
is now upon earth any one person who is a legal 
successor of the apostles, at least according to the 
principles of the Romish Church. Consequently, 
whatever system is built on this doctrine must be 
very precarious. 

‘I am fully satisfied,” says Bishop Hoadlev, 
“ that till a consummate stupidity can be happily 
established and universally spread over the land, 
there is nothing that tends so much to destroy all 
due respect to the clergy as the demand of more 
than can be due to them; and nothing has so 
effectually thrown contempt upon a regular succes¬ 
sion of the ministry as the calling no succession 
regular but what was uninterrupted, and the making 
the eternal salvation of Christians to depend upon 
that uninterrupted succession of which the most 
learned must have the least assurance, and the un¬ 
learned can have no notion but through ignorance 
and credulity.” 

SUCCOTH (suk'koth), a town in the valley 
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All language is more or less ambiguous, so that it 
is difficult always to understand the exact sense, 
or the animus imponentis , especially when creeds 
have been long established. It is said, though un¬ 
justly, that the clergy of the Churches of England 
and Scotland seldom consider themselves as fet¬ 
tered by the Thirty-Nine Articles or the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith when composing instructions for their 
parishes or the public at large. 

See Cities. 


SUCCESSION (suk-sesh'un), UNINTER¬ 
RUPTED, a term made use of by the Romanists 
and others in reference to those bishops who are 
supposed to have derived their authority from the 
apostles, and so communicated that authority to 
others in a direct line or succession. 

It is a very precarious and uncomfortable foun¬ 
dation for Christian hope (says Dr. Doddridge) 
which is laid in the doctrine of an uninterrupted 
succession of bishops, and which makes the valid¬ 
ity of the administration of Christian ministers 
depend upon such .a succession, since there is so 
great a darkness upon many periods of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, insomuch that it is not agreed who 
were the first seven bishops of the Church of Rome, 
though that Church was so celebrated ; and Euse¬ 
bius himself, from whom the greatest patrons of 
this doctrine have made their catalogues, ex¬ 
pressly owns that it is no easy matter to tell who 


of the Jordan. It had its origin, as well as its 
name, in the temporary sojourn of Jacob on his 
way from Padanaram to Palestine. “And Jacob 
journeyed to Succoth, and he built him an house, 
and made booths ( succoth ) for his cattle; therefore 
the name of the place is called Succoth ” (“ booths”). 
Jacob probably remained for some time in this fer¬ 
tile spot, which must have reminded him of the 
banks of the Euphrates, Gen. xxxiii. 17. The 
situation is approximately indicated by the fact 
that Jacob was on his way from Peniel to She- 
chem. Peniel was apparently on the north bank 
of the Jabbok, Gen. xxxii. 22, 23; and it would 
seem that after his interview with Esau on the 
south bank, he turned back to avoid further inter¬ 
course with his dangerous brother; and instead of 
following him to Edom he recrossed the Jabbok 
and descended to the valley of the Jordan, where 
he resolved to rest for a time amid its luxuriant 
pastures. 

The next notice of Succoth is in Joshua’s de¬ 
scription of the territory of Gad. To this tribe 
the middle section east of the Jordan was allotted, 
including the valley of the Jordan up to the Sea 
of Galilee. Among the towns in the valley is 
Succoth, Josh. xiii. 27. Nothing more can be in¬ 
ferred from this than that it lay on the east bank 
of the river. 

In the narrative of Gideon’s pursuit of Zeba and 
Zalmunna it is said: “ And Gideon came to Jordan, 
passed over , . . . and said unto the men of Succoth,” 
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etc., Judg. viii. 5. The tale there recorded of the 
mingled cowardice and perfidy of the inhabitants, 
and of Gideon’s terrible vengeance, is one of the 
most harrowing in the Bible. At that period Suc- 
coth must have been a place of importance, when 
it ventured to refuse the request of Gideon. Its 
“princes and elders,” too, are said to have num¬ 
bered “ threescore and seventeen men.” 

Though the rulers were slain, the city continued 
to prosper, and in the days of Solomon it was well 
known. The sacred historian informs us that the 
brazen vessels of the temple were cast “ in the cir¬ 
cuit of the Jordan, in the clay ground, between 
Succoth and Zarthan,” I Ki. vii. 4G; 2 Chr. iv. 17. 

2. Succoth was a station of the Israelites in the 
desert, the first after their departure from Egypt: 
“And the children of Israel journeyed from Rain¬ 
eses to Succoth,” Ex. xii. 37. Probably here, too, 
the name may have been given to the spot from 
the temporary booths which some of the more 
delicate would naturally attempt to construct for 



“London Stone.” 


Thin i * nti interesting relic of the Iloinnn sway over Britain. 
It was found entirely buried under soil of many years’ accumu¬ 
lation. 

themselves on that the first night of life under the 
open heaven. Succoth was still within the land 
of Egypt, or at least within a region of habitation 
and cultivation; for it was not until the close of 
their second march that they “ encamped in 
Etham, in the edge of the wilderness,” Ex. xiii. 
20; cf. Num. xxxiii. 5, 6. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH ibe-noth'). If the 
two words thus thrown together are Hebrew 
terms, as they seem to be, and form one designa¬ 
tion, there can be no doubt as to their meaning, 
for they are comparatively common words. The 
only difficulty is to understand how they should 
have found a place in the only passage where they 
appear thus conjoined in Scripture. The passage 
is 2 Ki. xvii. 30, where notice is taken of the dif¬ 
ferent gods worshiped by the several classes of 
persons brought from a distance to people the now 
desolated Samaria. Every nation, it is said, made 
gods for itself, “and the men of Babylon made 
Succoth-benoth.” As the designation of a deity, 
neither this nor anything quite similar to it any¬ 


where else occurs. Gesenius, by the change of a 
radical letter, would read Succoth-bemoth , tents— 
viz., idol-tents — of high-places, an arbitrary 
change; and many suppose the expression to 
have virtually designated the impure Babylonian 
goddess Mylitta, in honor of whom maidens ex¬ 
posed themselves in a covered couch or precinct 
near the temple; hence, to make daughters’ or 
maidens’ booths would be much the same as to 1 
celebrate the impure worship of Mylitta. It 
might be so, though certainly it is a somewhat 
obscure mode of conveying such a sense; and 
others are still disposed to regard Succoth-benoth 
as the name of a deity. Rawlinson would iden¬ 
tify it with Zirbanit , a female Babylonian deity, 
the fabled wife of Bel-Merodach; but it is given 
more as a conjecture than a well-grounded and 
settled opinion. The proper import of the ex¬ 
pression in its existing connection must be re¬ 
garded as still involved in doubt. 

SUCHATHITES (sook'ath-ites), the inhab¬ 
itants of some place not ascertained, 1 Chr. ii. 55. 

SUD (sood), 1 Esd. v. 29, the same as Sialia or 
Sia, Ezra ii. 44. 

SUD, Bar. i. 4, ariverof which nothing is known. 

SUDARIUM (su-da're-um). 1. The veil at¬ 
tached to an abbot’s staff to distinguish it from a 
bishop’s crook. It was attached to a pastoral 
staff sometimes, so that when held the hand 
need not dim the metal. 2. The cloth used for 
wiping the priest’s fingers at the celebration of 
mass. 

SUDBURY (sud'ber-e), SIMON DE, an 
English divine, was a native of Sudbury, and dis¬ 
tinguished for his piety and learning. By the in¬ 
fluence of the pope he was made bishop of London, 
and in 1375 was raised to the see of Canterbury. 
In 1379 he was made chancellor. Unfortunately, 
he became the object of popular indignation during 
the rising of Wat Tyler, and the king got him to 
resign the great seal. The people, however, 
broke into the Tower, seized the archbishop, 
dragged him to Tower Hill and barbarously 
murdered him, the prelate quietly remonstrating 
with them and giving them absolution. His 
death occurred in 1381. 

SUDIAS (su'de-as), 1 Esd. v. 26, perhaps 
Ilodaviah or Ilodevah, Ezra ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43. 

SUENES (su-e'nes), a Christian nobleman in 
Persia who, refusing to deny Christ, had his wife 
taken from him and given to one of the emperor’s 
meanest slaves; and what added to his mortifica¬ 
tion was that he was ordered to wait upon his wife 
and the slave, which at length broke his heart. 

SUET. See Fat. 

SUETONIUS, CAIUS TRANQUILLUS 
(ki'us tran-kwil'lus swe-to'ne-us), a Roman histo¬ 
rian who lived in the first and second centuries of 
our era. He was the son of a? Roman officer, be¬ 
came an advocate at Rome, and afterward secre¬ 
tary (magisler cpixtolarum) to the emperor Hadrian. 
This place he lost through some familiarities, not 
clearly described, with the empress Sabina. Sue¬ 
tonius was the friend of Pliny the Younger. He 
wrote numerous works, of which four are extant. 
The most important is his “Vitae Duodecim Cae- 


sarum,” which contains a large mass of curious 
and valuable facts, and though not systematically 
or rhetorically composed, but chiefly anecdotic, is 
esteemed impartial and trustworthy. It has passed 
through a great number of editions, and has been 
translated into almost all European languages. 
His other extant works are notices of gramma¬ 
rians, rhetoricians and poets. An English trans¬ 
lation of Suetonius is included in Bohn’s. “Clas¬ 
sical Library.” 

SUEZ (swez) is the name of the isthmus which 
lies between the Red and the Mediterranean Seas, 
and which unites the African with the Asiatic 
Continent. It is a low-lying tract, about seventy- 
four miles broad, generally covered with sand and 
salt marshes. The surface is not entirely level, 
but several depressions occur, which are filled 
with salt marsh, there being a general depression 
toward the Mediterranean. Traces of the canal 
made by Necho and Ptolemy Philadelphus to 
unite the seas remain, but the canal lately made 
across the isthmus diverges considerably from the 
line of the former one. Suez is also the name of 
a small sea-port on the gulf or western arm of the 
Red Sea, and the spot where the Israelites are 
supposed to have crossed lies about two miles from 
the head of the gulf. 

SUFFRAGAN (suf'fra-gan), a title of a 
provincial bishop who is under a metropolitan, 
so called because the latter has power to call him 
to his provincial synod to give his suffrage there. 

SUFFRAGE (suf'fraje). 1. A vote such as 
a suffragan bishop has in a provincial synod. 2. 
A short petition such as occurs after the creed in 
the morning and evening service. 

SUICER (swit'ser), JOHN GASPARD, a 
learned German who was born at Zurich in 
1620. He became professor of Greek and He¬ 
brew in that city, and died at Heidelberg in 
1705. He is best known by his lexicon, or “ Ec¬ 
clesiastical Thesaurus of the Greek Fathers,” a 
work of real learning. His son Henry was also 
an able professor at Zurich, and subsequently at 
Heidelberg, where he died in 1705. Like his 
father, he was a profound scholar, and he is still 
known by his “ Chronology of Switzerland,” which^ 
is much esteemed. 

SUIDAS (soo'e-das), a Greek lexicographer. 
When and where he was born and died is un¬ 
known, but he is supposed to have lived in the 
latter end of the ninth and the beginning of the 
tenth centuries. His “Lexicon,” faulty as it is 
in many respects, is valuable for the fragments it 
contains of lost works and the information which 
it affords respecting ancient writers. 

SUKKIIMS (sook'ki-yimz), an African tribe, 
mentioned, along with the Lubim and Cushim, as 
forming part of the army with which Shishak, 
king of Egypt, invaded the land of Judah in the 
time of Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xii. 3. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is known of them beyond the incidental 
notice referred to. 

SULPICIUS SEVERUS (sul-pish'yus se- 
va'rus), an ecclesiastical historian of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. He wrote the “ Life of St. Martin of Tours” 
and an “ Abridgment of Ecclesiastical History.” 

SUMMER. See Seasons. 
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SUMMERFIELD (sum'mer-feld), JOHN, 
was born in 1798, at Preston, in England. In 
1818 he became a local preacher among the 
Methodists, and in 1821 he emigrated to this 
country, and forthwith his fascinating power in 
the pulpit became widely known. His health 
failed, and in 1822 he sailed from New York, 
and on landing in England he traveled through 
that country and through France; and being some¬ 
what restored, he returned to New York in 1824, 
hut the disease which had attacked him continued 
its ravages, and he died in that city in 1825. He 
was a remarkable preacher, possessing an influ¬ 
ence over his audience by his thrilling, emotional, 
brilliant and intensely-affecting appeals that placed 
him in the front rank of gospel preachers. The 
power which he wielded did not lie altogether in 
his voice or manner, for his manuscript sermons 
show that they were solid, intellectual and well- 
constructed performances. During his lifetime 
one of his sermons only was published, but in 
1842 a volume of four hundred and thirty-seven 
pages, containing eighty-three sermons, was pub¬ 
lished, entitled “Sermons and Sketches of Ser¬ 
mons, by the Rev. John Suramerfield, A.M., with 
an Introduction by Rev. Thomas E. Bond, M.D.;” 
and this work gives the reader an opportunity of 
judging of the matter bv which the young orator 
was accustomed to hold his audience spellbound 
while he delivered them. They evidently show 
that he had a strong mental grasp of any subject 
which he discussed, that he was distinguished for 
great clearness and distinctness of thought, and 
that his capacity of expression arose from an ad¬ 
mirable use of such distinctive terms as conveyed 
a precise meaning. To these advantages were 
added a flexible, melodious voice, an emotional 
temperament, and thus this young preacher was 
graciously endowed with those gifts and graces 
which are essential to the really fine pulpit orator. 

SUMMISTS (sum'mists), or Latin SUM- 
MIST^Fl (sum-mis'tay), followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, the author of the “Summa Theologian” 
Before, however, the “Summa” was composed, 
Alexander of Hales had formed a “ Summa Uni¬ 
verse Theologia?,” a commentary on the “Liber 
Sententiarum,” or “Book of the Sentences,” of 
Peter Lombard. But afterward the “ Book of the 
jSentences ” gave way to “ The Sum of Theology ” 
as the text of the schools. Cajetan, Sylvius and 
other Dominican commentators on the Summa of 
their great doctor were of this school. 

SUMNER (sum'ner),CHARLES RICHARD, 
D.D., was born in 1790, at Kenilworth, in War¬ 
wickshire. He was educated at Eton, whence he 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge. He became 
the rector of Abingdon, in Buckinghamshire, and 
he held the office of librarian and historiographer 
to His Majesty King George IV. In 1822 he was 
made a prebendary of Worcester Cathedral, and 
in 1825 a similar dignity in Canterbury was con¬ 
ferred on him. Promotion rapidly flowed in on 
him, for he was made dean of St. Paul’s and a 
prebcndal stall was given to him. In April, 
1826, lie was placed in the see of Llandaff, from 
which in the following year he was translated to 
V inchester. This last preferment he held for the 
long period of forty-two years, resigning it only 
in 1869 on account of infirm health. Of his pub¬ 
lished works, which included “Charges and Col¬ 
lege Prelections,” the most important are “The 
Ministerial Character of Christ Practically Con¬ 
sidered,” in which he has shown much learning 


and solidity of judgment, and “A Vindication of 
John Milton from a Charge of Arianism,” made 
by J. W. Morris. This work appeared in 1862. 
It would seem, however, that the volume which 
Mr. Lemon found in the state paper office in 
1823 sets at rest all question touching Milton’s 
Arianism, his views on marriage, the Sabbath, 
the nature of the Deity and the eternity of mat¬ 
ter. Bishop Sumner died in 1874. 

SUMNER, JOHN BIRD, D.D., was born in 
1780, at Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, of which 
parish his father, the Rev. Robert Sumner, was 
vicar. He was an elder brother of Dr. Sumner, 
bishop of Winchester, and his grandfather, John 
Sumner, D.D., was provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. After the usual training at Eton, he 
passed (as Eton students usually do) to King’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1800 he attained the 
honor of Browne’s medallist for excelling in Latin. 
Next year he carried off the Hulsean prize. In 
1803 he passed as bachelor of arts, and he became 
master of arts in 1807. He returned as assistant 
master to Eton, where he became a Fellow; and 


SUN. For the sun as a luminary, see Light. 
For the worship of the sun, see Idolatry. 

SUN, STANDING STILL OF THE. The 
statement in Josh. x. 12,13, has given rise to much 
learned criticism, some objecting to a literal inter¬ 
pretation on grounds which are altogether unten¬ 
able, for with the almighty Power there is nothing 
too great to be effected which is not contradictory 
or in its nature impossible. Others again hold that 
the passage itself clearly shows that it is a reference 
to a composition of an elevated or poetical charac¬ 
ter, similar in spirit to Ps. cxiv. 4, 6, where the sea 
is described as being frightened and the mountains 
as skipping as lambs. That God interposed on be¬ 
half of his people on this memorable occasion is 
beyond question, and that his hand was seen in the 
victory is not open to doubt, even if the allusion 
should be admitted to have a poetical character. 

SUNDAY (sun'day), or the Lord’s day, a 
solemn festival observed by Christians on the first 
day of every week in memory of our Saviour’s 
resurrection. See Sabbatii. 



Suez.—S ec urticle. 


having entered the Church, the rectory of Maple- 
durham was given to him. In 1820 a canonry in 
Durham was conferred on him, and in 1828 he 
was elevated to the see of Chester, which he held 
for twenty years, and in 1848 he was raised to 
the primacy and transferred to Canterbury. Arch¬ 
bishop Sumner has been a voluminous and an ex¬ 
ceedingly useful writer. The essay which obtained 
the Hulsean prize treated of the prophecies which 
are now accomplished as an evidence of the truth 
of the Christian religion. IIis “Apostolical 
Preaching considered in an Examination of St. 
Paul’s Epistles” had a great circulation, and his 
“ Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on 
the Moral Attributes of the Creator in reference 
to the Jewish History,” passed rapidly through 
many editions, and so also did his “Evidences 
of Christianity.” Chief among the most popular 
of his works were his “ Practical Expositions in 
the form of Lectures on the Gospels, Parables, 
Miracles and Epistles.” From time to time he 
published sermons, charges and other minor works, 
and all his writings have been recognized as the 
production of an enlightened, judicious and very 
practical mind. He was an evangelical, earnest, 
pious and devoted man. He died in 1862. 

• 


It has been contended whether Sunday is a name 
that ought to be used by Christians. The words 
Sabbath and Lord’s day, say some, are the only 
names mentioned in Scripture respecting this day. 
To call it Sunday is to set our wisdom before the 
wisdom of God, and to give that glory to a pagan 
idol which is due to him alone. The ancient Sax¬ 
ons called it by this name, because upon it they 
worshiped the Sun; and shall Christians keep up 
the memory of that which was highly displeasing 
to God by calling the Sabbath by that name rather 
than by either of those he hath appointed? It is, 
indeed, called Sunday only because it is custom¬ 
ary; but this, say they, will not justify men in 
doing that which is contrary to the example and 
command of God in his word. 

Others observe that although it was originally 
called Sunday by the heathens, yet it may very 
properly retain that name among Christians be¬ 
cause it is dedicated to the honor of the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, of Ilim who is styled by the prophet “the 
Sun of righteousness,” and who on this day arose 
from the dead. But although it was in the prim¬ 
itive times indifferently called the Lord’s day or 
Sunday, yet it was never denominated the Sabbath, 
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a name constantly appropriated to Saturday, or 
the seventh day, botli by sacred and ecclesiastical 
writers. See Sabbath. 

SUPER Isoo'per) ALTAR, a portable altar- 
stone, blessed by a bishop or other authorized per¬ 
son, and let into a wooden altar-frame. Such was 
the general construction of Anglican altars in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as is proved 
by the documents of the time. 


laid up, of which the Church has the disposal, and 
which she distributes in the form of indulgences 
to such as may need them. 

This absurd doctrine was first invented toward 
the close of the twelfth century, and modified and 
embellished by St. Thomas in the thirteenth; ac¬ 
cording to which it was pretended that there 
actually existed an immense treasure of merit, 
composed of the pious deeds and virtuous actions 
which the saints had performed beyond what was 
necessary for their own salvation, and which were, 
therefore, applicable to the benefit of others; that 
the guardian and dispenser of this precious treas¬ 
ure was the Roman pontiff; and that, of conse¬ 
quence, he was empowered to assign to such as he 
thought proper a portion of this inexhaustible 
source of merit, suitable to their respective guilt, 
and sufficient to deliver them from the punishment 
due to their crimes. 


SUPERINTEND ANT (soo-per-in-tend'ant), 
an ecclesiastical superior in several Reformed 
Churches where episcopacy is not admitted, par¬ 
ticularly among the Lutherans in Germany and 
the Calvinists in some other places. The super- 
intendant is similar to a bishop, only his power 
is somewhat more restrained than that of dio¬ 
cesan bishops. He is the chief pastor, and has the 
direction of all the inferior pastors within his 
district or diocese. 


SUR. 1. A gate at which Jehoiada stationed 
guards when Joash was to be placed on the 
throne, 2 Ki. xi. 6. The same gate is called “of 
the foundation,” 1 Chr. xxiii. 6. It is questioned 
whether it was a gate of the temple or of the 
palace. But the connection decides that it must 
have been a temple-gate. The rabbins say it was 
the eastern gate of the court, and explain its 
name, because the unclean were there commanded 
to depart. See Lam. iv. 15. 

2. Judith ii. 28. It is not known what place is 
here meant. 

SURETY (shoor'i-te), one who becomes re- 
ponsible for another. Solomon gives many em¬ 
phatic warnings against unadvised suretyship,Prov. 
vi. 1-5; xi. 15 ; xxii. 26, 27. In Heb. vii. 22 our 
Lord is said to be the “surety of abetter testa¬ 
ment.” “In his person,” says Dean Alford, “se¬ 


curity and certainty is given to men that a better 
covenant” than that of the Mosaic dispensation 
“ is made and sanctioned by God.” 

SURPLICE (sur'plis), a name perhaps not 
earlier than the thirteenth century, the vest¬ 
ment so called being worn over the fur pelisse of 
the canons and monks in northern countries. It 
was an enlarged alb, without apparels or girdles, 
and with very deep long sleeves, intended to be 
worn over another dress. It was probably the 
“subcircula” of Edgar’s reign. 

SURPLICE FEES, fees payable on minis¬ 
terial offices of the Church, such jus funerals or 
raarrijiges, when clerical vestments were required 
to be worn. 

SURROGATE (sur / ro-gate),an official substi¬ 
tuted in the room of a bishop, chancellor or other, 
who grants marriage licenses and probates of wills. 

SUSA (soo'zali), Rest of Esth. xi., or SHU- 
SHAN (shoo'shan), the chief town of Susiana and 
capital of Persia, in which the kings of Persia had 
their winter residence, Dan. viii. 2; Esth. i. 2,5. It 
was situated upon the Eulreus or Choaspes, proba¬ 
bly on the spot now occupied by the village Shus. 
Others believe the site to be that of Shuster. At 
Shus, which is the more likely position, there are 
extensive ruins, stretching perhaps twelve miles 
from one extremity to the other, and consisting, like 
the other ruins of this region, of hillocks of earth 
and rubbish covered with broken pieces of brick 
and colored tile. At the foot of these mounds is the 
so-called tomb of Daniel, a small building erected 
on the spot where the remains of that prophet are 
locally believed to rest. It is apparently modern; 
but nothing but the belief that this was the site of the 
prophet’s sepulchre could have led to its being built 
in the place where it stands; and it may be added 
that such identifications are of far more value in 
these parts, where occasion for them is rare, than 
among the crowded “holy places” of Palestine. 
There is a special importance connected with this 
monument, inasmuch as it connects Daniel with 
Persia. The site of Shus is now a gloomy wilder¬ 
ness, infested by lions, hyjenas and other bejists 
of prey. 

SUSANCHITES (soo-san'kites), the inhab¬ 
itants of Shushan or Susa, who had been placed as 
colonists in Samaria, Ezra iv. 9. 

SUSANNA (soo-zan'na). 1. One of the wo¬ 
men who ministered to our Lord, Luke viii. 3. 
2. The heroine of an apocryphal story. 

SUSANNA, HISTORY OF. See Daniel, 
Apocryphal Additions to. 

SUSI f su'si), father of the spy chosen from the 
tribe of Manasseh, Num. xiii. 11. 

SUSPENSION (sus-pen'shun), a censure on 
ecclesiastical persons, during which they are for¬ 
bidden to exercise their spiritual functions, or to 
take the profits of their benefices. 

SUTCLIFFE (sut'klin, MATTHEW, an 
English divine, was born in Devonshire, and edu¬ 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was ad¬ 
mitted a civilian in 1582, but took orders and be¬ 
came a dean of Exeter. He founded a college at 
Chelseji, the Fellows of which were to be employed 


SUPEREROGATION (soo-per-er-o-gu'- 
sh’un), what a man does beyond his duty, or more 
than he is commanded to do. The Romanists stand 
up strenuously for works of supererogation, and 
maintain that the observance of evangelical coun¬ 
cils is such. By means hereof, a stock of merit is 



Sparrows.—S ee article. 


SUPERSTITION (soo-per-stish'un). 1. Be¬ 
lief in things unseen without sufficient authority. 
2. Religious sentiment, in which fear of the super¬ 
natural is the chief element. 3. Worship of false 
gods. 4. Perverted worship of the true God. 


SUPERSTITION, SUPERSTI¬ 
TIOUS, Acts xvii. 22; xxv. 19. The 
words are not used in a bad sense, properly 
“demon-fearing” in the first place— i. e., 
carrying your religious reverence too far. 

SUPHAH (soo'fah), Num. xxi. 14, 
margin. See Vaiieb. 

SUPPER. See Meals, and Lord’s 
Supper. 

SUPR AL APS ARI AN S (soo-pra- 
lap-sa're-anz), persons who hold that God, 
without any regard to the good or evil 
works of men, has resolved by an eternal 
decree, supra lapsum , antecedently to any 
knowledge of the fall of Adam, and inde¬ 
pendently of it, to save some and reject 
others; or, in other words, that God in¬ 
tended to glorify his justice in the con¬ 
demnation of some, as well as his mercy 
in the salvation of others; and for that 
purpose decreed that Adam should neces¬ 
sarily fall. 

SUPREMACY (soo-prem'a-se), PA¬ 
PAL, the claim of the bishop of Rome to 
supremacy over all other bishops of the 
Church of Christ by divine right. Noth¬ 
ing but divine authority can warrant such 
a claim. 

SUPREMACY, ROYAL, the su¬ 
premacy in the Church of England, as by 
law established, of the temporal power in 
all cases purely temporal, and in all the 
temporal accidents of spiritual things. 
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in writing the annals of 
their times and in combat¬ 
ing the errors of Popery 
and Pelagianisra. Sutcliffe 
was himself the first Pro¬ 
vost, but the establishment 
fell to decay and became at 
last an asylum for invalid 
soldiers, being part of the 
present Chelsea Hospital. 
He was an eminent contro¬ 
versialist, and wrote nu¬ 
merous tracts against the 
Catholic propagandists. He 
died in 1629. 

SUTTON (sut't’n), 
CHRISTOPHER, was 
born in 1565, in Hamp¬ 
shire; and when only sev¬ 
enteen years of age, he was 
sent to Hart Hall, Oxford, 
whence he was removed to 
Lincoln College. He en¬ 
tered the Church, and in 
1605 rose to be a prebend¬ 
ary of Westminster, and in 
1618 a stall was given to 
him in the cathedral of 
Lincoln. His well-known 
works “ Learn to Die” and 
“Learn to Live” had an 
extensive circulation, and 
even in modern times edi¬ 
tions of them are called for. 
So, also, his “Godly Medi¬ 
tations on the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper” has continued to 
he in demand, as seven edi¬ 
tions of it have appeared 
since 1838. He was emi¬ 
nent as a florid and at¬ 
tractive preacher. He died 
in 1629. 

SUTTON, SIR RICH¬ 
ARD, of Presbury, in Ches¬ 
hire, deserves a place in 
this work in consequence of 
his munificence in promot¬ 
ing learning. In conjunc¬ 
tion with William Smith, 
bishop of Lincoln, he 
founded the college of Bra- 
senose, in Oxford, in the 
year 1509. Originally it 
was called the King’s Hall 
and College of Brasenose, 
but the title became changed 
in process of time. The 
origin of the name is doubt¬ 
ful, some deriving it from 
the large bnizen knocker 
which for Jiges has been on 
the great gateway, while 
others trace it to the old 
Saxon term “ brasenhous,” 
or rather “ brasenhaus,” 
which would be pronounced 
“ browsen house,” the name 



of a brewery, which is supposed to have been at¬ 
tached to little University Hall, which was founded 
by King Alfred, and which was one of four small 
college halls that occupied the site now covered 


by Brasenose College. Sir Richard provided for a 
principal and twelve Fellows, but additional endow¬ 
ments have raised the number of the Fellowships 
to twenty, and there are seventeen scholarships 


added. This has long been one of the most 
important colleges in the university, command¬ 
ing the attendjmee of a large number of students, 
and numbering among its Fellows many men of 
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great learning, who have taken the highest places 
in Church and State. It is also richly endowed 
with about thirty Church livings to which the 
college has the right of “presentation.” 

SUTTON, THOMAS, was born in 1532, at 
Knaith,in Lincolnshire, and educated at Eton Col¬ 
lege, from which he was transferred to Cambridge, 
lie entered Lincoln’s Inn; hut abandoning the study 
of the law, he became a merchant, and realized 
so much wealth that he was esteemed one of the 
richest men in the kingdom. Ilis name is honor¬ 
ably associated with the fact that he became the 
founder of the renowned Charterhouse School in 
London, which has produced so many eminent 
scholars. He also founded and endowed the hos¬ 
pital connected with the school, an institution in¬ 
tended to serve as a home for the aged pupils of 
the school who have maintained an unblemished 
reputation, but who have been unfortunate in life. 
He died December 11, 1611. 


> 


1 


SWEAT, BLOODY, Luke xxii. 44. 
Agony, Bloody Sweat. 

SWEDBERG- (swed'berg), JESPER, a Swe¬ 
dish clergyman, was born in 1653. He was pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Upsala and primate of the 
cathedral there, eminent as an eloquent preacher, 
bold in rebuking vice among court and people. 
He became bishop of Skara, and adorned the gos¬ 
pel in his life and writings. He was the father of 
Emanuel Swedenborg (see Swedenborg, Eman¬ 
uel). He was author of some sacred poems and 
of a Swedish grammar. He died in 1735. 

SWEDENBORG (swe'den-borg), EMAN¬ 
UEL (whose family name was SWEDBERG-), 
founder of the “ New Jerusalem Church,” and one 
of the most distinguished men of science of the 
eighteenth century, was born at Stockholm in 1688, 
and carefully educated by his father, the bishop 
of Skara, noticed above, in the principles of the 





Ruins of Susa, ancient Shushan.—Sco Susa. 


SWALLOW (swal'lo), a bird belonging to 
the Hirundinidce , an insectivorous family, in which 
the powers of flight are highly developed, while 
the feet are little adapted for progression on the 
ground. The Hirundinidce are widely diffused and 
are migratory, especially in latitudes where the 
supply of insect-food, taken on the wing, fails in 
the autumn. Various species frequent Syria and 
Palestine. The Hebrew word der6r, Ps. lxxxiv. 
3; Prov. xxvi. 2, implies “gyration;” another, 
Viflrftr, Isa. xxxviii. 14; Jer. viii. 7, “twittering;” 
both words sufficiently appropriate. Some, how¬ 
ever, render the last “ a crane.” And this is prob¬ 
ably the true meaning. 

SWAN, an unclean aquatic bird, Lev. xi. 18. 
The Hebrew term so translated is derived from a 
verb signifying “to respire;” it probably means 
the pelican, Pelecanus onocroialus, receiving the 
name from its pouch, which it can extend by 
inflation. 

SWEAR, SWEARING. See Oath. 


Lutheran Church. He was remarkable for his 
religious susceptibility in his youth, and his 
parents said that angels spoke through him. Af¬ 
ter pursuing his studies, he went on his travels in 
1710, and visited the universities of England, Hol¬ 
land, France and Germany. On his return he 
was appointed assessor extraordinary to the Col¬ 
lege of Mines, and in 1719 was ennobled, upon 
which occasion his name was changed from Swed- 
berg to Swedenborg. He had in the previous year 
achieved a great engineering feat, in the transport, 
over a mountain district, of several galleys and 
boats, for service at the siege of Frederickshall. 
In 1721 he again traveled to examine mines, etc. 
He continued his scientific studies with an ardor 
that placed him in the first rank of European 
philosophers until the year 1743, when, as he 
himself affirms, a new era of his life commenced, 
and he was permitted to hold intercourse with the 
inhabitants of the invisible world. In 1747 he 
resigned his office in the mining college, retired 
from public life, and spending his time alternately 
in Sweden and in England, devoted himself to the 



publication of his theological works. These are 
in themselves sufficiently numerous to form a life’s 
work, and present throughout evidences of the 
deepest religious feeling. The style of composi¬ 
tion marks them as works of a master-mind ; they 
are filled with illustrations from the scientific and 
metaphysical lore of their author, and present, 
perhaps, as remarkable a combination of science 
and theology as is anywhere to be met with. 
Though it is frequently affirmed that Swedenborg 
labored under a delusion, his writings show no 
symptoms of aberration, the last, finished but a 
few months before his death, being singularly 
clear, logical and free from enthusiasm. He was 
always regarded as a learned and pious man, and 
it would appear that the story of his insanity rests 
for its support upon the word of a single enemy. 
He was never married, and his habits and mode 
of life were remarkable for their simplicity. The 
believers in his doctrines are now become a numer¬ 
ous body, not only in various countries of Europe, 
but in America, and not a few holding his views, 
or at least some of them, are to be met with in the 
various evangelical Churches. See New Jerusa¬ 
lem Church. His principal theological works 
are “On Heaven and Hell,” “On Conjugal Love” 
and the “True Christian Religion.” Emerson, who 
selected Swedenborg as the type of the mystic, re¬ 
marks that “ there is no such problem for criticism 
as his theological writings, their merits are so 
commanding, yet such grave deductions must be 
made.” He died in London, in 1772. 

SWIFT, JOB, D.D., an American Congrega¬ 
tional clergyman, was born in Sandwich, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in 1743, graduated at Yale College in 
1765. About the year 1766 he was ordained at 
Richmond, where he resided seven years. Sub¬ 
sequently he officiated in the State of New York, 
and during the last sixteen years of his life re¬ 
sided at Bennington, Vermont. He died October 
20, 1804, aged about sixty-one years. A volume 
of his sermons was published in 1805. 

SWIFT, DR. JONATHAN, dean of St. Pat¬ 
rick’s, a celebrated political, satirical and miscel¬ 
laneous writer, was born at Dublin in 1667, and in 
his early life was left to the care of his uncle, who 
sent him first to the school of Kilkenny, and next 
to Trinity College, Dublin. In 1688 he lost his 
uncle; and being left without support, he went to 
England, where he waited on Sir William Tem¬ 
ple, who received him with kindness and made 
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King William, who offered him a troop of horse, 
which he declined, his thoughts being directed to 
the Church. After some time he quarreled with 
his patron, and went to Ireland, where he took 
orders and obtained a prebend in the diocese of 
Connor. But he soon returned to Sir William 
Temple, and during the few remaining years of 
that statesman’s life they remained together. On 
his death, Swift found himself benefited by a pe¬ 
cuniary legacy and the bequest of his papers. He 


next went to Ireland, and obtained the livings of 
Laracor and Rathbeggan, on the former of which 
he went to reside. During his residence there he 
invited to Ireland Miss Johnson, the lady whom 
he has celebrated by the name of Stella, and who 
was the daughter of Sir William Temple’s stew¬ 
ard. She was accompanied by a Mrs. Dingley, and 
the two ladies lived in the neighborhood when 
Swift was at home, and at the parsonage-house 
during his absence; which mysterious connection 
lasted till Stella’s death. In 1701 he took his 
doctor’s degree, and entered on public life as a 
political pamphleteer. He also published, anon¬ 
ymously, his humorous “Tale of a Tub” and the 
“ Battle of the Books.” On the accession of Queen 
Anne he visited England, where he lived during 
a great part of her reign, and distinguished him¬ 
self as a powerful writer on the side of the Tories. 
But though immersed in politics, he did not neg¬ 
lect general literature. In 1711 he published a 
“ Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascer¬ 
taining the English Tongue.” A bishopric in Eng¬ 
land was the grand object of his ambition; but 
Archbishop Sharpe, on the ground, it is said, of 
his “ Tale of a Tub,” having infused into the mind 
of Queen Anne suspicion of his orthodoxy, the 
only preferment his ministerial friends could give 
him was the Irish deanery of St. Patrick’s, to 
which he was presented in 1713. He accordingly 
returned to Dublin, where he attended to his 
ecclesiastical functions and made some important 
reforms in the chapter of St. Patrick’s. Soon after, 
he wrote his admirable “Gulliver’s Travels;” and 
the next event worthy of record is the death of 
Stella. And now the fate which he had often ap¬ 
prehended overtook him; the faculties of his mind 
decayed, and he sank into absolute idiotcy. After 
three years of mental suffering, he died, in 1745, 
having bequeathed the greatest part of his fortune 
to a hospital for lunatics and idiots. 

SWINDEN (swin'den), TOBIAS, an English 
divine, was the author of a curious “Inquiry into 
the Nature and Place of Hell ” which he places in 
199 


the sun. This work, first published in 1714, was 
reissued with an appendix in 1727, and translated 
into French by Bion, at Amsterdam, in 1728. The 
author was vicar of Caxton, in Kent, and died 
about the year 1720. 

SWINE. The flesh of this animal was strictly 
forbidden to the Hebrews, Lev. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 
8 . Perhaps the prohibition was medically advisa- 
But though to a conscientious Jew swine’s 
flesh was abominable, yet it seems 
to have been offered in idol-wor¬ 
ship, and the worshiper no doubt 
feasted on the sacrifice, Isa. Jv. 4; 
Ixvi. 3, 17. Wild hogs are now 
common on the Syrian hills; per¬ 
haps they were equally common 
in ancient times, Ps. lxxx. 13. And 
certainly in our Lord’s day the 
breeding of swine was usual, Matt, 
vii. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 22. The permis¬ 
sion given by him to the devils 
he had cast out from a man to en¬ 
ter a herd of swine, which speedily 
precipitated themselves into the 
water, has been much canvassed; 
commentaries must be consulted 
by those who desire a full explana¬ 
tion. Also, it may be observed here 
that it is not clear that Christ in¬ 
tended a punishment on those who 
kept the swine as transgressors of the law. The 
inhabitants of that region were mainly Gentile. 

SWINNOCK (swin'nok), GEORGE, was a 
Puritan divine who flourished in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. He was vicar of Great 
Kymble, in Buckinghamshire, from which place 
he was ejected in 1662 for nonconformity. He 
afterward became pastor of a congregation at 
Maidstone, in Kent. His works were not numer¬ 
ous, and of them the late Dr. James Hamilton— 
no mean critic—justly says: “ Except to a few 
collectors, the writings of Swinnock are almost 
unknown; but we confess we have rejoiced in 
them as those that find great spoil. So pithy and 
pungent, and so practical, few books are more 
fitted to keep the attention awake, and few so 
richly reward it.” He was the author of “ Heaven 
and Hell epitomized,” of which two editions were 
published; “The Christian Man’s Calling,” of 
which several editions were called for; and ser¬ 
mons. A uniform edition of his w r orks, in five 
volumes, appeared in Edinburgh in 1868. He 
died at Maidstone in 1673. 

SWITHIN (swi/A'in), SAINT, was one of 
the most famous of the early bishops of Win¬ 
chester, of which place, or of the immediate 
neighborhood, he was a native. He was of a 
noble family, was ordained a priest by Helmes- 
tan, bishop of Winchester, and made prior of a 
monastery in that city. The priory was afterward 
called by his name. He became preceptor to 
Prince Ethelwulph, who promoted him to the 
see of Winchester when he succeeded to the 
crown, on the death of his father Egbert. Swithin 
was consecrated A.D. 852, and his death occurred 
in A. D. 862. In 1093 his remains were removed 
from the open cemetery into the new church, and 
the removal, being delayed by violent rains, gave 
rise to the adage that whenever rain falls on his 
festival, the 15th of July, there will be forty days’ 
continuance of the same. To this proverb Gay 
alludes in his “Trivia 
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ble. 
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“If on St. Swithin’s feast the welkin lowers. 

And every pent-house streams with hasty showers. 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 

And wush the pavemeut with iucessant rain.” 

Various miracles have been attributed to him; and 
that he wjls recognized as a public benefactor is 
shown by the lines which occur in an old versi¬ 
fication of the “ Lives of the Saints,” as given by 
Wharton in his “History of English Poetry:” 

“Soynt Swithin his bishopricko to al goodnesse (trough, 

The towno also of Wynchestro ho untended inougb.” 

SWORD (sord). See Arms. The word is 
often used typically as the ensign of power, Rom. 
xiii. 4, and the symbol of the divine judgments, 
Deut. xxxii. 41. The word of God is called “the 
sword of the Spirit,” Eph. vi. 17. 

SYCAMINE (eik'a-mine) TREE is men¬ 
tioned only once in the New Testament, in Luke 
xvii. 6: “And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a 
grain of mustard-seed, ye might say unto this 
sycamine tree,” etc. From a slight similarity in 
nafne, this tree has often been confounded with 
the sycamore both by ancient and modern writers. 
Both trees are, however, mentioned by the apostle, 
who must have had the technical knowledge neces¬ 
sary for distinguishing such things. Though the 
English version avoids translating the word, there 
can be little doubt of the mulberry tree being in¬ 
tended; and it is frequently so rendered. The 
mulberry is a tree which we might expect to find 
mentioned in Scripture, since it is so common in 
Palestine. It is constantly alluded to by old trav¬ 
elers, and indeed is much cultivated in the present 
day in consequence of its affording food for the 
silk-worm ; and it must have been common also in 
early times, or the silk-worms \vould not have ob¬ 
tained suitable food when first introduced. As the 
mulberry tree is common, and as it is lofty and 
affords shade, it is well calculated for the illustra¬ 
tion of the above passage of Luke. 

SYCAMORE (sik'a-more) TREE. The tree 

so called in Scripture is not the sycamore of this 
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country, which is a species of maple; it rather 
may be identified with the Ficus sycomorus or syc¬ 
amore-fig. It is common both in Egypt and Syria. 
It is a tender tree, flourishing in sandy plains and 
warm valleys, but is not hardy enough for the 
mountain, and would be killed by a sharp frost, 
Ps. Izxviii. 47. It is lofty and widespreading, 
often planted by the wayside over which its arms 
extend, just adapted to the purpose for which 
Zaccheus selected it, Luke xix. 4. The sycamore 
yields several crops of figs in the year, which grow 
on short stems along the trunk and larger branches. 
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These figs are generally small and insipid, and are 
eaten bv only the humbler classes, Amos vii. 14. 
It is easily propagated by planting a branch in the 
ground and watering it till it has struck out roots 
into the soil. The roots are thick and numerous, 
spreading deeply in the earth, and the tree itself 
is large and solid. 

SYCHAR, SYCHEM. See Shechem. 
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SYCHEMITE (si'chem-ite), Judith v. 16, an 
inhabitant of Sychern or Shechem. 

SYEL.TJS (sy-e'lus), 1 Esd. i. 8, the same as 
Jehiel, 2 Chr. xxxv. 8. 

SYENE (sy-e'ne) [properly Seveneh, sup¬ 
posed by Champollion to mean “opening,” “key”], 
a town in Egypt, and twice referred to by Ezekiel 
as one of its boundary-lines, ch. xxix. 10; xxx. 6. 
In both cases the proper rendering is as now 
given, not as in the Authorized Version, “ from 
the tower of Syene.” The prophet is evidently 
pointing to the extreme limits of the land in dif¬ 
ferent directions, with the view of showing the ex¬ 
tent of the coming desolations. Migdol was at the 
extremity on the north-east, and Syene the same 
on the south. The modern name is l?Souan, from 
which certain cataracts of the Nile derive their 
name. 

SYKES (sikes), ARTHUR ASHLEY, D.D., 
was bom in 1684, in London. He rose to eminence 
in the Church, and became very celebrated for his 
controversial writings. He took a leading part in 
the “Bangorian” controversy, and he is known as 
the author of “An Essay on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion.” This was in reply to Collins 
and other Deistical writers of his day. He also 
wrote “Credibility of Miracles,” “Essay on Sac¬ 
rifice,” “Principles and Connection of Natural 
and Revealed Religion,” “The Scripture Doctrine 
of Redemption of Man by Jesus Christ,” and a 
“Paraphrase and Notes upon the Epistle to the 
Hebrews” These are all important subjects; but 
Sykes was not the man to do justice to some of 
them, and his work on the Hebrews is especially 
bad, as it endeavors to get rid of the two grand 
doctrines which permeate and give life to that 
Epistle—the Deity and Atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Sykes became prebendary of Salis¬ 
bury, dean of St. Burien in Cornwall, and preb¬ 
endary of Winchester, showing the principles 


which prevailed in the management of Church 

patronage in the first half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. He died in 1756. 

SYLVESTER (sil-ves'ter), the name of three 
popes. The first, who reigned from 314 to 335, is 
said to have converted the emperor Constantine to 
Christianity. Deputies were sent by him to the Synod 
of Arles in 314, when theDonatist heresy was con¬ 
demned, and also to the General Council of Nice 
in 325. The second was pope from 999 to 1003. 
He was the child of poor parents, but at an early 
age devoted himself to study, which he pursued 
for some time in Spain. In 970 he was placed by 
the emperor Otho I. at the head of the abbey of 
Bobbio, in Italy, and Otho II. made him tutor to 
his son and archbishop of Ravenna; he was also 
preceptor to Robert, son of Hugh Capet. On the 
death of Gregory V. he was raised to the papal 
throne. He is chiefly to be remembered as a pa¬ 
tron of learning. The third was antipope in 1034. 
John, bishop of Sabina, was elevated to the papal 
chair with the designation Sylvester III., on the 
expulsion of Benedict IX. At the end of three 
months Benedict returned and displaced his rival. 

SYLVESTER, JOSHUA, a quaint English 
poet, known in his day as the “silver-tongued 
Sylvester,” was born in 1563, and died in Holland 
in 1618. He translated into English verse Du 
Barta’s “ Divine Weeks and Works;” and wrote, 
amongst other pieces, a satire against tobacco, enti¬ 
tled “ Tobacco battered and the Pipesshattered,” etc. 

SYMBOL (sim'bol). 1. A name of the 
creed, from being a collection of doctrinal propo¬ 
sitions or religious watchwords or texts. 2. An 
emblem of some doctrine or fact. 

SYMBOLICAL (sim-bol'i-kal) BOOKS, 
books which contain the Confession of Faith or 
creed of any religious body, such as the Confession 
of Augsburg, the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, or the Thirty-Nine Articles and 
Prayer-Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

SYMBOLISM (sim'bol-izm), the representa¬ 
tion of truths, or of things unseen, by signs and 
forms of an emblematical character. 

SYME (sime), ANDREW, D.D., a venerable 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, was a native of Scotland, and was born 
in September, 1754. During the latter part of the 
last century he located his residence in Peters¬ 
burg, Virginia, where he spent the remainder of 
his long life, occupied in the appropriate functions 
of his profession, and also as a teacluy. He was 
highly esteemed for his fidelity, and for the social 
affinities which always rendered him a desirable 
companion. He died at Petersburg, October 26, 
1845, at the age of ninety-one. 

SYMEON (sim'e-on), 2 Pet. i. 1, margin, a 
form of Simon, compare Acts xv. 14. 

SYMINGTON (si'ming-tun), WILLIAM, 
D.D., was one of the most profound of the Scot¬ 
tish theologians of the present age and one of the 
most powerful and acceptable preachers of his 
day. He held the post of professor of theology in 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scotland, 
and for clearness of view, accuracy of statement, 
consistency and fullness in the arrangement of his 
matter he was exceeded by no theological writer 


in modern times. In addition to his sermons, 

which were published on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic, and which have been extensively called for, 
his work on “ The Atonement and Intercession of 
Jesus Christ” has been recognized as of especial 
value, inasmuch as it sets out the principles which 
are essential to the idea of atonement, and then 
points out the fact that they are all inherent in 
and inseparable from the work of Christ. Though 
not large, this is a work of vast solidity. He was 
the author of “ Messiah the Prince,” which has 
also been published in Britain and America, and 
which has deservedly been in great demand by 
all who can appreciate profound thought. He 
died at Glasgow in 1862, having reached the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

SYMMACHUS (sim'ma-kus), POPE, suc¬ 
ceeded Anastasius II. in 498. He died in 514, 
and was succeeded by Hormisdas. His memory 
has received the honor of canonization from the 
Church of Rome. 

SYMMES (simz), THOMAS, was born in 
1678, and educated at Harvard College, where he 
graduated in 1698. From 1702 until 1708 he was 
minister at Boxford, Massachusetts, whence he 
went to Bradford, in the same State. The family 
of Symraes was of English descent. Zechariah 
Symmes was born at Canterbury in 1599, was edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, became a lecturer in London 
and rector of Dunstable; but being a noncon¬ 
formist, he emigrated, settled in New England 
and became pastor of the church in Charlestown. 
He returned to England; but one of his sons, also 
named Zechariah, who was born at Charlestown in 
1638, was educated at Harvard, and became min¬ 
ister of Bradford, and died there in 1708. Thomas 
Symmes died in 1725, having written sermons and 
historical narratives of local incidents of interest 
in New England, especially bearing on the wars 
with the Indians. 


SYMPHONY (sim'fo-ne), a harmony of mu¬ 
sical notes. Sometimes the term is applied in an 
unscientific manner to the voluntary or interlude 
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on the organ between the verses of a hymn. See 
Dulcimer. 

SYMPHORORA (sim-fo-ro'ra). A widow 
and her seven sons were commanded by Nerva, 
the Roman emperor, to sacrifice to heathen deities. 
Unanimously refusing, she was scourged and hung 
up for some time by the hair of her head, then 
being taken down, a large stone was fastened to 
her neck and she was thrown into the river, where 
she expired. Her sons were afterward put to 
death in the most shocking manner. 
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SYNAGOGUE (sin'a-gog), a name applied 
generally in the New Testament to the Jewish 
places of ordinary worship. It is a Geeek word 
signifying “an assemblage” or gathered meeting. 

We can discover little proof of the existence of 
such assemblies in Old Testament times. The 
sanctuary or the temple was the recognized place 
of the solemn services of the law ; there alone ac¬ 
cording to the strict letter of the command were 
sacrifices to be offered. It is true that the history 
furnishes us with many exceptions apparently not 
disapproved by God. But yet it must be fairly 
conceded that of synagogue-worship in its or¬ 
dinary meaning as an established regular institu¬ 
tion we do not hear till after the exile. During 
the abode at Babylon, certainly, religious assem¬ 
blies were held. The elders were in the habit of 
resorting to the prophet Ezekiel, Ezek. viii. 1; 
xiv. 1; xx. 1; xxxiii. 31. Such assemblies were 
then the more necessary, because, with the temple 
in ruins and the people in captivity, the sacrifices 
of the law could not be offered. And we may be¬ 
lieve that the custom was carried back by the 
exiles when they returned into Judaea. Some 
have imagined that they observe traces of syna¬ 
gogue-worship in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; the passages relied on, however, are not 
very appropriate. Possibly in 1 Macc. iii. 46 
there may be a reference to a synagogue, and in¬ 
disputably long before our Lord’s time the sys¬ 
tem must have been matured, for we not only see 
it in full operation then, but we find it noticed 
by St. James as of old-established authority, not 
alone in Palestine, but wherever else the Jews 
were dispersed, Acts xv. 21. And thus a most 
effective means was provided for imbuing the Jew¬ 
ish mind with Scripture-knowledge and dissemi¬ 
nating some at least of that knowledge among the 
Gentiles. The way of the Lord Messiah was being 
prepared. 

The services of the synagogue consisted of three 
parts—prayer, reading the Scriptures and exposi¬ 
tion of them, or preaching. 1. There is every 
reason to believe that forms of prayers were used 
in very early times, and nineteen collects still 
exist and are found in Jewish liturgies which are 
considered of great antiquity. There were orig¬ 
inally eighteen, to which another was subsequently 
added. Probably some of them were in use in the 
time of Christ. 2. The law and the prophets were 
read in distinct portions, the law being divided 
into fifty-three or fifty-four perashioth or sections, 
and certain lessons or haphtaroth being appointed 
from the prophets. Prior to these lessons the fol¬ 
lowing passages were read: Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13- 
21; Num. xv. 37-41. 3. The third part of the 

service was exposition, or preaching to the people. 
It would seem that sometimes this exposition ac¬ 
companied the reading of the Scriptures, for our 
Lord while officiating in the synagogue at Naza¬ 
reth began to speak immediately after he had read 
the lesson, Luke iv. 16-27. Sometimes the address 
was not till after the reading of the law and the 
prophets was finished, and the ruler had invited 
persons, strangers it might be, if they had any 
word of exhortation for the people, to give it, Acts 
xiii. 14,15. A certain precedence, moreover, seems 
to have been allowed to the priests, whose peculiar 
functions were at an end on the destruction of the 
temple. They alone pronounced the benediction 
of Num. vi. 24-26. 

The officers of the synagogue were the follow¬ 
ing: the “ruler,” of whom in considerable places 
there seem to have been several—a kind of college 
of elders; they were to be men of age and station, 
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and one of their number presided over the rest, 
Mark v. 22; Acts xiii' 15; these rulers of course 
exercised the principal authority. The next in 
place was the angel or messenger of the congrega¬ 
tion ; he is not mentioned in Scripture, unless 
there be an allusion to his name in Rev. i. 20; iii. 
i. 7,14; he was so termed because he was the dele¬ 
gate who offered the prayers in the name of the 
people. The reader was sometimes a stated offi¬ 
cer, more usually called on for the time. This 
office our Lord exercised on the occasion already 
referred to at Nazareth. And there was a minis¬ 
ter or servant, Luke iv. 20, who had duties of a 
lower kind; he prepared the synagogue for ser¬ 
vice, took charge of the books, etc. There were 
collectors of alms, and probably also several as¬ 
sistants, ten they are said to have been, but their 
functions have been much questioned. The chief 
seats were coveted, Matt, xxiii. 6, by the Scribes 
and Pharisees. It has been thought that the or¬ 
ganization of the Christian Church, with its pre¬ 
siding bishop, a body of elders or presbyters and 
deacons, was influenced by the forms of the syna¬ 
gogue-establishment. 

The days on which worship was performed in 
the synagogue were the second, 
fifth and seventh or Sabbath ; the 
hours of prayer were the third, 
sixth and ninth, in conformity 
with the tern pie-worship. Syna¬ 
gogues of course varied in size. 

In the larger towns they were 
numerous. In Jerusalem there 
are said to have been four hun¬ 
dred and sixty or four hundred 
and eighty, some being appropri¬ 
ated to particular classes of per¬ 
sons, Acts vii. 9. It is noted in 
the Talmud, from a perverted ex¬ 
position of Num. xiii. 27, as if 
the ten unfaithful spies formed a 
congregation, that wherever there 
were ten free adult Jews a syna¬ 
gogue ought to he erected. It 
was to stand in the most public 
part of a town, or its locality was 
to be indicated by a lofty pole. It 
was to be so constructed that the worshipers while 
entering and in their devotions might look toward 
Jerusalem. The interior arrangements were prob¬ 
ably similar to those yet observed. It was a good 
work to build a synagogue, and we find it noted 
of a Gentile (probably a proselyte) that he loved 
the Jews and had built them a synagogue, Luke 
vii. 5. The places “ where prayer was wont to he 
made,” Acts xvi. 13, do not appear to have been 
synagogues, but proseuchce , in the open air near 
water, for the convenience of ablution. 

A certain judicial power was exercised by the 
authorities in a synagogue, and the punishment 
of scourging was sometimes inflicted there, Matt, 
x. 17; Luke xii. 11, but critics are not agreed 
upon the powers of such tribunals. It is thought 
by some that the ordinary councils had their sit¬ 
tings in the synagogues. 

A modern synagogue is divided into two parts. 
The floor is appropriated to the males, who sit 
in open seats, each having a box beneath for the 
prayer-book and taUth or scarf of the occupier. 
The gallery, in the front of which is lattice-work, 
is appropriated to females, who are not considered 
part of the congregation. At the east end is the 
heichel ', or ark. It is a large wooden chest, placed 
in a recess, beautified according to the means of 
the congregation, and screened from the general 


gaze by a rich and costly veil, several of which 
often belong to a single synagogue. In this ark 
or holy repository the roll of the law is placed. 
The most honorable part of the floor of the build¬ 
ing is that near the ark; and in the gallery the 
front seats from which the ark may be seen are 
considered the places of honor; the rabbi has his 
seat close by the ark. At the west end a lamp 
continually burns, a kind of representation of 
the Shechinah. In the centre is the tevah or 
reading-desk, a raised circular platform, but this 
is of modern introduction. When a new syna¬ 
gogue is built or an old one repaired, there 
is a dedication-service, but no special form is 
prescribed. 

In the synagogue Jews wear their hats and 
put on the talUk or scarf with fringes. There are 
three daily services, but those for the afternoon 
and evening are united in such a way as that 
one may conclude and the other commence at 
sunset. Practically, therefore, the services are. 
two. The eighteen or nineteen prayers before 
mentioned are part of the daily worship. On 
Mondaysand Thursdays certain penitential prayers 
are added, because, such is the tradition, Moses 
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ascended the mount after the idolatry of the golden 
calf on a Thursday and returned on a Monday. 
On these days pious Jews fast, and portions of the 
law are read. On the Sabbath there are four ser¬ 
vices, in the eve—i. e., Friday evening—in the 
morning, afternoon and evening, the last two on 
this day being kept separate. Besides the or¬ 
dinary daily prayers, the law and the prophets— 
the specified portions before mentioned—are read, 
and there is what is called the viumph or addi¬ 
tional prayers. The most important of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the service is that connected with the 
reading of the law. The roll is brought with 
much ceremony from the ark, and different per¬ 
sons are appointed for the time to take a share in 
the rites. The afternoon and evening services are 
similar to those in daily use, with some additions. 
There is, moreover, much cantillation or chanting, 
and regular melodies are introduced on various 
occasions. 

It may be added that specified persons, such as 
those who have just attained the age of thirteen, 
the husbands of women returning thanks after 
child-birth, etc., are called to the reading of the 
law on particular Sabbaths, when they make 
money-offerings, but some change has of late been 
introduced in this system. 

By the “ great synagogue ” is meant that conn- 
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cil, said to be formed after the return from cap¬ 
tivity, which settled the Old Testament canon of 
Scripture. According to Jewish story, there were 
one hundred and twenty members under the pres¬ 
idency of Ezra, and they are said to have organ¬ 
ized the ritual and made various regulations, ever 
after held in the highest honor. The accounts 
given of this body are uncertain, but there is very 
likely some substance of fact, and the existence 
of a recognized council which was succeeded in 
some of its functions by the Sanhedrim may fairly 
be admitted. Neh. viii. 13 gives some countenance 
to it. 

SYNCRETISTS (sin'kret-ists), a school of 
writers, such as Cassander, Leibnitz, Calixtus and 
others, who have attempted to reconcile the dis¬ 
tinctive doctrines of the Romish and Reformed 
Churches. 

SYNDIC (sin'dik), a municipal or other 
officer delegated to act for a corporation or com¬ 
munity. 

SYNERGISTS (sin'er-gists), so called from 
the Greek sunergeia, which signifies “co-operation.” 
Hence this name was given to those in the six¬ 
teenth century who denied that God was the sole 
agent in the conversion of sinful man, and affirmed 
that man co-operated with divine grace in the ac¬ 
complishment of this salutary purpose. 

SYNGE (sinj), EDWARD, D.D., was born 
in 1659, at Inishonane, and was educated at Ox¬ 
ford during part of his collegiate course, but 
he removed from Christ Church to Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. He entered the ministry, and after 
preaching twenty years in Cork, he was made 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in Dublin, 
and rector of St. Werburgh’s Church in that city. 
In 1714 he was raised to the see of Raphoe, whence 
in 1726 he was translated to the archbishopric of 
Tuam. He was exemplary, industrious, and by 
means of short tracts and condensed essays he 
aimed at popularizing the truths of the gospel; 
and so earnest was he in this work that a collected 
edition of them fills four volumes. He died in 
1741; and as an illustration of the system which 
prevailed in the Irish Established Church in his 
day, it may be stated that his father was bishop 
of Cork, his uncle was bishop of Cloyne and two 
of his sons were bishops of Elphin and Ivillaloe. 

SYNOD (sin'od), a formal meeting of ecclesi¬ 
astical persons for the transaction of business. 
The name comprehends provincial assemblies of 
every kind, diocesan meetings as well as (ecumen¬ 
ical and national councils. 1. General, where 
bishops, etc., meet from all nations. These were 
first called by the emperors, afterward by Chris¬ 
tian princes, till in later ages the pope usurped to 
himself the greatest share in this business, and by 
his legates presided in them when called. 2. Na¬ 
tional, where those of one nation only come to¬ 
gether to determine any point of doctrine or disci¬ 
pline. The first of this sort which we read of in 
England was that of Herudford, or Hertford, in 
673, and the last was that held by Cardinal Pole 
in 1555. 3. Provincial, where those only of one 
province meet, now called the convocation. 4. 
Diocesan, where those of but one diocese meet, to 
enforce canons made by general councils or na¬ 
tional and provincial synods, and to consult and 


agree upon rules of discipline for themselves. 
These were not wholly laid aside till, by the act 
of submission, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, it was made 
unlawful for any synod to meet but by royal 
authority. 

The term synod is also used to signify a Pres¬ 
byterian church court composed of ministers 
and elders from the different presbyteries within 
its bounds, and is only subordinate to the General 
Assembly. 

SYNOD, ASSOCIATE, the highest ecclesias¬ 
tical court among the United Presbyterian Dis¬ 
senters in Scotland, the powers of which are, in a 
great measure, analogous to those of the general 
assembly in the established kirk. 

SYNOD OF DORT. See Dort, Synod of. 

SYNOD FAST, a synod set apart by synod¬ 
ical authority for humiliation and looking to God 
for mercy and blessing. 

SYNTYCHE (sin'ti-ke), a female Christian 
named in Phil. iv. 2. 

SYRACUSE (sir'a-keus), a very celebrated 
city of Sicily, consisting of five different quarters 
or towns united into one. It was the native place 
of Archimedes, who was killed when the city was 
taken by the Romans, 212 B. C. St. Paul was 
three days at Syracuse, Acts xxviii. 12, which 
was a convenient port for the Alexandrian ebrn- 
ships to touch at. There are considerable ruins 
of the ancient town by the modern Siragosa. 

SYRIA (sir'e-a), the name of a country known 
to the Hebrews as Aram, which see. 

The term Syria has been very loosely employed, 
so as at different times to comprehend different 
ranges of territory. The Aram of earlier times 
stretched from Palestine and the Mediterranean to 
the Taurus on the north, and the Euphrates, or 
even beyond the Euphrates, on the east. The 
Greeks gave a much wider signification to Syria. 
They extended it to Egypt on the one side and to 
the Euxine on the other. Their ideas seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been confused and not always con¬ 
sistent. In New Testament times Syria pretty 
nearly corresponded with the more ancient Aram. 

Syria is for the most part mountainous. The 
lofty chains of Lebanon and Antilibanus tra¬ 
verse it in the south-west, running nearly parallel 
to the coast. Between them is the great valley of 
Ccele-Syria, down which flows the Litftny, falling 
into the Mediterranean near to Tyre. But the 
valley is continued as far north as Antioch, for 
the ridge of Mount Bargylus, separated from Leb¬ 
anon by a narrow space of lower ground, runs on 
northward for one hundred miles, and Antilibanus 
is similarly continued. The Orontes (el’Amj) flows 
down this part of the valley, and pours itself into 
the Mediterranean a little below Antioch. To the 
north of the longitudinal ranges is the chain of 
Amanus with rugged peaks, which joins the Tau¬ 
rus and separates Syria from Cilicia. The Syrian 
coast is hot and is said to be unwholesome; the 
most pleasant and fertile tract is the great valley, 
particularly the southern portion of it, or Coele- 
Syria; the eastern flank of the Antilibanus is 
sterile, save in the district about Damascus. In 
the Syrian desert stretching to the east, generally 
dry and scarcely habitable except by a few nomad 


tribes, are some verdant oases; in the most noted 
of these is Palmyra. 

Syria, when we first hear of it in Scripture, 
seems to be broken up into petty states or sov¬ 
ereignties; these are enumerated in the article 
under Aram. They were subdued by David, and 
continued subject to Solomon, 1 Ki. iv. 21. After¬ 
ward, however, probably in the later days of Solo¬ 
mon, an independent kingdom was formed at Da¬ 
mascus, 1 Ki. xi. 23-25. This monarchy, we may 
suppose, absorbed the other Syrian districts, and a 
succession of its kings were formidable enemies to 
Israel, sometimes being in alliance with the south¬ 
ern state of Judah, 1 Ki. xv. 18-20; 2 Ki. vi. 8-33. 
There were indeed occasional gleams of success to 
Israel in these contests, particularly in the reign 
of Jeroboam II., 2 Ki. xiv. 27, 28, and ultimately 
the king of Syria leagued with the king of Israel 
to overthrow Judah. But this was a fatal step. 
Ahaz invoked the assistance of the Assyrian mon¬ 
arch, and Syria sank before the might of the great 
king, 2 Ki. xv. 37; xvi. 5-10. Syria passed 
under the dominion successively of Babylon and 
Persia, and was afterward subdued by Alexander 
the Great. After his death it fell, with other ter¬ 
ritories, to one of his generals, Seleucus Nicator, 
who founded Antioch 300 B. C., and made it the 
capital of his wide dominions. A long line of 
kings succeeded, more or less successful in main¬ 
taining or extending their power. Of these Anti- 
oclms Epiphanes was the most cruel oppressor of 
the Jews; by the valor, however, of the Asmomean 
princes they established their independence. Syria 
became ultimately a Roman province 64 B. C. But 
under the Roman dominion were many free cities, 
and petty sovereignties assigned from time to time 
to subject princes, such as Chalcis, Abilene, Da¬ 
mascus. Palmyra maintained its independence 
till a late period. Sometimes Judcea was at¬ 
tached to Syria, its procurator being subordinate 
to the president or governor of Syria. It is at 
present subject to the sultan of Turkey. 

SYRIA-MAACHAH (sir'e-a-ma'a-kah), 1 
Chr. xix. 6. See Aram, Maachah. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS are not Nes- 
torians. Formerly, indeed, they had bishops 
of that communion, but the liturgy of the present 
Church is derived from that of the early Church 
of Antioch, called Liturgia Jacobi Apostoli. They 
are usually denominated Jacobilce, but they differ 
in ceremonial from the Church of that name in 
Syria, and indeed from any existing Church in the 
world. Their proper designation, and that which 
is sanctioned by their own use, is Syrian Chris¬ 
tians, or the Syrian Church of Malayala. The 
doctrines of the Syrian Church are contained in a 
very few articles, and are in harmony with those, 
in essentials, of the Church of England. 

SYRIANS (sir'e-anz), Gen. xxv. 20, inhab¬ 
itants of Syria. 

SYRO-PHCENICIAN (si'ro-fe-nish'yan), 
Mark vii. 26. There were Phoenicians of Libya 
or Carthaginians; in order, therefore, to distin¬ 
guish those of Phoenicia itself, included in the 
Roman provinces of Syria, they are said to have 
been called Syro-Phcenicians. The woman so 
designated is called “of Canaan,” Matt. xv. 22, 
because the descendants of the ancient Canaanites 
peopled the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 


The Tabernacle.—S ee article. 
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TABERNACLE 


TAANACH (ta-a'nak), a royal city of the 
Canaanites, Josh. xii. 21, in the territory of Issa- 
cliar, blit assigned to Manasseh, Jud. i. 27. Schu¬ 
bert, followed by Robinson, finds it in the modern 
Ta’annuk, now a mean hamlet on the south side 
of a small hill, with a summit of table-land. It 
lies on the south-western border of the plain of 
Esdraelon, four miles south of Megiddo, in con¬ 
nection with which it is mentioned in the tri¬ 
umphal song of Deborah and Barak, Jud. v. 19. 

T A AN ATH- SHILOH (ta'a-nath-shi'loh), a 
place marking the boundary of the territory of 
Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 6. 

TABAOTH (ta-ba'oth), TABBAOTH (tab- 
ba'oth), 1 Esd. v. 29; Ezra ii. 43, one whose de¬ 
scendants, Nethinim, returned with Zerubbabcl. 

TABBATH (tab'bath), a place mentioned 
Jud. vii. 22, but which has not been identified. 
It may be the remarkable mound called Tubukut- 
Fafcil, which is in the same district in which the 
narrative would lead us to look for Tabbath. 


TABEAL (ta'be-al), a 
person mentioned only in 
Isa. vii. 6. The Syrians and 
Israelites desired to deprive 
the dynasty of David of the 
sovereignty of Judah, and 
their futile purpose was to 
place a son of this Tabeal 
upon the throne. 

TABEEL (ta'be-el), one 
of those officers who wrote to 
the Persian king against the 
Jews after the return from 
captivity, Ezra iv. 7. 

TABELLIUS (ta-bel'le- 
us), 1 Esd. ii. 16, the same as 
Tabeel. 


T. 

The command began by inviting the people to 
contribute suitable materials. They were to be 
offered with a willing heart; the Lord would ac¬ 
cept only what came from a cheerful giver. These 
materials are described in Ex. xxv. 3—7. And the 
tabernacle was to be built according to the pattern 
prescribed by God. It was as to its general plan 
like an ordinary tent, which is usually divided 
into two compartments, the inner lighted by a 
lamp and closed against strangers. Such tents 
are longer than they are broad. And so the tab¬ 
ernacle was a rectangle, thirty cubits (fifty-two 
feet six inches, or perhaps forty-five feet) long, 
ten cubits in breadth and in height. The frame¬ 
work on these sides was perpendicular boards of 
sliittim-wood—that is, acacia—overlaid with gold, 
kept together by means of transverse bars passing 
through golden rings, and each with two tenons, 
fitting into silver sockets on which they stood. 
The sockets have by some been supposed to taper 
toward a point, so that they could be driven into 
the ground. There were twenty boards a cubit 
and a half broad on each side, north and south, at 
the west end eight; but the two boards at the cor¬ 
ners were probably of a different size or shape, 



The Tabernacle Complete. 
Restored according to researches of recent scholars. 


TABENNISIENS (ta-ben-nish'yenz), an 
order of monks of Tabenna in the Thebaid, 
founded by St. Pachomius A. D. 350. 

TABERAH (ta-be'rah), a place in the wilder¬ 
ness where a judgment by fire was inflicted on the 
Israelites for their murmuring, Num. xi. 1-3. 

TABERINGr (ta'ber-ing), Neh. ii. 7, beating 
as on an instrument. 

TABERNACLE (tab'er-na-k’l), the sanc¬ 
tuary where in the earlier times of the Hebrew 
theocracy the most sacred rites of their religion 
were performed. The command to erect a taber¬ 
nacle is recorded in Ex. xxv. 8, and in that place, 
and in Ex. xxix. 42, 43, 45, the special purpose is 
declared for which it was to be made—God would 
there meet with Israel; for according to his cove¬ 
nant, he would dwell among them and be their 
God. And so we find the various names of it, the 
“tent,” Ex. xxvi. 11, 12, the “tabernacle, dwell¬ 
ing or habitation,” Ex. xxvi. 13, the “tent of 
meeting,” Ex. xxix. 43, for so the words should 
be rendered, the “ tent of the testimony,” or “ tab¬ 
ernacle of witness,” Num. ix. 15, the “ house of the 
Lord,” Deut. xiiii. 18. 


else they would have projected beyond the sides. 
There were four coverings, the first of fine linen,blue, 
purple and scarlet, with cherubim embroidered on 
it. It was made in ten curtains, each twenty-eight 
cubits long and four wide, coupled together by 
loops and gold hooks. The second covering was 
of goats’ hair in eleven curtains, each thirty cubits 
long and four wide, coupled with loops and brass 
or copper hooks. The third covering was of rams’ 
skins dyed red, like our morocco leather; and the 
fourth of “badgers’ skins,” more probably a kind 
of seal-skin. These were to protect the tabernacle 
I from the weather. The inner apartment, or most 
holy place, was a cube of ten cubits, the outer 
apartment twenty cubits in length and ten in 
breadth. They were separated by a veil of the 
same kind as the innermost covering, suspended 
on four gilded acacia pillars reared upon silver 
sockets. The east end, or entrance of the taber¬ 
nacle, had also a large curtain suspended from five 
gilded acacia pillars set in sockets of brass or cop¬ 
per. In the most holy place, which the high- 
priest alone entered, was the ark of the covenant; 
in the holy place, where the priests ministered— 
to the north the table of shew-bread, to the south 
the golden candlestick, in the centre the altar 
of incense. Round about the tabernacle was an 


open court, into which the people were admitted, 
one hundred cubits in length and fifty broad. It 
was formed by columns twenty on each side, ten 
at each end, raised on brazen or copper sockets. 
Hangings fastened to the pillars formed three 
sides and part of the fourth; on the east the 
breadth of four pillars was reserved for a central 
entrance, where was an embroidered curtain sus¬ 
pended from the four pillars. Immediately oppo¬ 
site the entrance was the great altar of burnt- 
offering, and between that and the door of the 
tabernacle was the laver, Ex. xxvi., xxvii., 
xxxviii., xl. 

The tabernacle was completed in about nine 
months; and as the people offered most liberally, 
Ex. xxxvi. 5, it was a costly structure. It was 
erected on the first day of the first month of the 
second year after leaving Egypt. It was carried 
by the Israelites into Canaan and there set up, 
possibly first at Gilgal, then, when the land was 
subdued, at Shiloh, Josh, xviii. 1, and also at 
Bethel, perhaps afterward at Nob, and then at 
Gibeon, 1 Chr. xvi. 39; xxi. 29. And it may be, 
in this migratory character of the tabernacle, left 
sometimes without the ark, thereby showing that 
a definite place was not yet 
selected for God’s abiding 
presence, that we have the 
solution of the offering of sac¬ 
rifice even by prophetical 
men after an anomalous fash¬ 
ion. It was removed when 
the temple was built to Jeru- 
selem, and possibly deposited 
in the temple, 1 Ki. viii. 4. 
For the regulations about its 
removal see Num. iv. It may 
be added here that David 
seems to have constructed an¬ 
other tabernacle to receive the 
ark when it was brought to 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. vi. 17; per¬ 
haps it was this which was 
taken to the temple. 

The typical design of the 
tabernacle has been variously interpreted; thus 
Philo regarded it as symbolical of the universe, and 
different expositors have seen a spiritual meaning 
in the intrinsic qualities of the materials and the 
very colors of the fabrics. But this is not to inter¬ 
pret soberly, though the arrangements were, doubt¬ 
less, not without their signification to the worship¬ 
ers in the tabernacle. Fairbairn would regard it as 
a type of Christ, as God manifest in the flesh and 
reconciling flesh to God. He appeals in corrob¬ 
oration to our Lord’s calling his body a temple, 
John ii. 19, 21. But the reader will find a flood 
of light shed upon the purpose of the tabernacle 
and its utensils by a perusal of Heb. ix., x. 

TABERNACLE. 1. A receptacle for the 
wafers used by the Romish priesthood in the cele¬ 
bration of the eucharist. In its present shape its 
date is perhaps as recent as the sixteenth century. 
An early form of it was that of a dove. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century it was some¬ 
times placed in an aumbry (small cupboard) above 
the altar, as at Nuremberg, and this led to the 
modern tabernacle. 2. A recess for an image. 3. 
The abbot’s stall in the choir, thus called, no doubt, 
from the ornamental carving which adorned the 
seat and its canopy. 
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TABERNACLE WORK. Carved canopy 
work over a pulpit, sedilia or choir stalls, or a 
niche in a wall, is so called. 

TABERNACLES, THE FEAST OF, one of 
the three greater festivals to be observed by Israel. 
It was instituted to commemorate the dwelling of 
the people in tents while in the desert, Lev. xxiii. 
34-43. And as these feasts additionally marked 
the epochs of the agricultural year—at the pass- 
over or feast of unleavened bread the first ripe 
ears of corn being offered, the feast of weeks or 
pentecost being also the feast of harvest—so the 
feast of tabernacles was called also the feast of in¬ 
gathering at the year’s end, when all the la¬ 
bors of the field were consummated, Deut. 
xvi. 13-15. It was to be a time of holy joy, 
of grateful remembrance of the past, of hope¬ 
ful trust for future blessings. 

The feast commenced on the fifteenth of 
the seventh month, and was to last seven 
days. It was commanded that the people 
should dwell in booths or tents, which were 
anciently pitched on the tcrrace-like roofs of 
the houses, in the courts of the temple and in 
the streets or wide places of the city. They 
were to cut down boughs of various trees, 
and to carry (it is said) the fruit and 
branches in their hands, so long as the festi¬ 
val lasted. The particular sacrifices to be 
offered are detailed in Num. xxix. 1-38; 
and though the feast is described as of seven 
days, there was an eighth day added, which 
was to be a Sabbath of rest and a holy con¬ 
vocation. Also every Sabbatical year the 
law was to be read at the feast of tabernacles 
to the assembled people, Deut. xxxi. 10- 
13. Notices of the observance of this holy 
season are to be found in Neh. viii. 13-18; 

Hos. xii. 9; Zech. xiv. 16-19; John vii. 2, 

37-39. It seems that in later days it was 
customary to draw water from the pool of 
Siloam and carry it in a golden vessel to the 
altar. It was there poured into a silver 
basin, from which it was conducted by pipes 
to the Kidron. To this usage our Lord may 
perhaps allude in the place last referred to. 

He has been supposed further to allude, 

John viii. 12, to the practice of lighting two 
large chandeliers in the court of the women, 
by the light of which they held a festal 
dance. But it is doubtful whether either of 
these customs was observed on the last—t. e., 
eighth—day of the feast, when it was that 
Christ referred to the water, John vii. 37. 

On the symbolical meaning of the festival 
critics are not agreed. But surely, viewing 
the circumstances under which it was insti¬ 
tuted, and regarding its historical and agricultural 
character, we can hardly be at a loss in regard to the 
divine purpose. It commemorated not like the pass- 
over a single event, hut the habits of a period, the 
tent-residence of the nation’s wilderness life. And 
it was celebrated at the completion of the year’s 
labor, the joyous acknowledgment of abundant 
provision, when the fruits of the field had all 
been gathered into the garner, when, too, at this 
feast the temple was consecrated, 2 Chr. v. 3, 
where Jehovah would dwell among his people. 
Can we fail to see depicted here the Church’s re¬ 
pose, the long wearisome work accomplished, the 
rest of her everlasting joy in a land where, a so¬ 
journer no more, she dwells in a settled habita¬ 
tion, and looks back to her pilgrimage-state only 
as contrasting with it the happy possession to 


which she has been brought, where the fruits of 
prior toil are now completely gathered? It is in 
the view of what this feast presignifies that the 
prophet Zechariah, ch. xiv. 16, when describing 
the result of Jerusalem’s last victory, represents 
all nations resorting thither to keep the feast of 
tabernacles — a festival in prophetic language 
not abrogated by the ceasing of the legal dis¬ 
pensation. 

TABITHA (tab'i-thah), the Aramaic name 
of a Christian female dwelling at Joppa. She 
was also called by the Greek name Dorcas, having 
the same signification, and hence, possibly, was a 


The Tabernacle and its Curtains. 


The Tabernacle Uncovered. 

Hellenist. She was remarkable for her charity 
and good works; and having died, was miracu¬ 
lously restored to life by St. Peter, Acts ix. 36-42. 

TABLE. See Meals. 

TABLE. 1. A tablet covered with wax on 
which the order of service for the week was written 
in cathedrals and elsewhere in the Middle Ages. 
2 . CREDENCE, the same as credence table. See 
Credence. 3. HOLY, an altar. 4. OF DE¬ 
GREES, a table of relationship by blood and affin¬ 
ity within which it is prohibited to marry. 5. 
OF LESSONS. Lessons in ancient times were 
sometimes taken from the Fathers and from the 
lives of the saints, as well as from Scripture. In 
Cardinal Quignonez’ reformed Roman breviary 


(1536) two lessons were appointed for ordinary 
days, one from the Old, the other from the New, 
Testament, and a third from a patristic homily for 
the festivals. In the English Book of Common 
Prayer the system of daily lessons was established 
in 1549. In 1559 and 1661 modifications were made, 
and in 1871 the lessons were arranged in their pres¬ 
ent form, nearly all the lessons from the Apocrypha 
being excluded. 

TABLE-TALK, LUTHER’S, an apocryphal 
work ascribed to the great Reformer, and pretend- 
ing to give a collection of his favorite sayings, 
aphorisms, etc. It contains no small quantity of 
excellent matter and much that is amusing, 
but retails many absurd stories and extrava¬ 
gances which tend in no small degree to 
lower the character of Luther. If any part 
of it really came from his pen, it was never 
designed for publication. 

TABLET (tab'let), an ornament men¬ 
tioned in Ex. xxxv. 22; Num. xxxi. 50. It 
was probably a string of gold drops or beads 
worn around the neck or arm. But the 
“ tablets” of Isa. iii. 20 are literally “ recep¬ 
tacles of odor ”—L e. f perfume-boxes or 
smelling-bottles. They were suspended to a 
lace or sash tied around the waist. 

TABLET, MURAL, a tablet containing 
an inscription fixed to a wall. 

TABOR (ta'bor). 1. A mountain on 
the confines of Zebulun and Naphtali stand¬ 
ing out in the north-east border of the plain 
of Esdraelon. It stands out alone and emi¬ 
nent above the plain, with all its fine pro¬ 
portions from base to summit displayed at 
one view. It lies at the distance of two 
hours and a quarter south of Nazareth. Ac¬ 
cording to the barometrical measurements 
of Schubert, the height of Tabor above the 
level of the sea is one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight Paris feet, and one thou¬ 
sand three hundred and ten Paris feet above 
the level of the plain at its base. Seen from 
the south-west, it presents a semi-globular 
appearance, but from the north-west it more 
resembles a truncated cone. By an ancient 
path, which winds considerably, one may ride 
to the summit, where is a small oblong plain, 
with the foundation of ancient buildings. 
The view of the country from this place is 
very beautiful and extensive. The moun¬ 
tain is of limestone, which is the general rock 
of Palestine. The sides of the mountain 
are mostly covered with bushes and trees, 
presenting a beautiful appearance and affording 
a fine shade. There are various tracks up its 
sides, often crossing one another. The crest of 
the mountain is table-land, of some some six or 
seven hundred yards in height from north to 
south and about half as much across; and a flat 
field of about an acre occurs at a level of some 
twenty or twenty-five feet lower than the eastern 
brow. There are remains of several small ruined 
tanks on the crest, which still catch the rain¬ 
water dripping through the crevices of the rock, 
and preserve it cool and pure, it is said, through¬ 
out the year. 

This mountain is several times mentioned in the 
Old Testament, Josh. xix. 12, 22; Judg. iv. 6, 12, 
14, but not in the New. Its summit has, however, 
been usually regarded as the “high mountain 
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apart ” where our Lord was transfigured before 
Peter, James and John. But the probability of 
this is opposed by circumstances which cannot be 
gainsaid. It is manifest that the transfiguration 
took place in a solitary place, not only from the 
word “apart,” but from the circumstance that 
Peter in his bewilderment proposed to build 
“ three tabernacles” on the spot, Matt. xvii. 1-8. 
But we know that a fortified town occupied the 
top of Tabor for at least two hundred and twenty 
years before and sixty years after the birth of 
Christ, and probably much before and long after; 
and the tradition itself cannot be traced back ear¬ 
lier than toward the end of the fourth century, 
previously to which we have notices of Mount 
Tabor without any allusion to its being regarded 
as the site of the transfiguration. It may further 
be remarked that this part of Galilee abounds 
with “ high mountains apart,” so that in removing 
the scene of this great event from Tabor there is 
no difficulty in providing other suitable sites for it. 


was of an equestrian family. The place of his 
birth is not known. He early cultivated poetry; 
he became an advocate; and he is supposed also 
to have borne arras. He was successively quces- 
tor, tedile and prajtor, and in 97 attained the rank 
of consul. Pliny the Younger was his bosom 
friend, and Agricola was his father-in-law. He is 
believed to have died about A. D. 135. Of his 
admirable “History and Annals” a large portion 
is unfortunately lost. Tacitus also wrote the “ Life 
of Agricola,” tiie “Manners of the Germans” and 
a “ Dialogue of Eloquence.” The last of these, 
however, is by some attributed to Quintilian. 

TACKANASH (tak'a-nash), JOHN, Indian 
minister on Martha’s Vineyard, was ordained Au¬ 
gust 22, 1G70, the day of the formation of the first 
Indian church on the island. He possessed con¬ 
siderable talents and was exemplary in life. Al¬ 
lowing himself few diversions, he studied much, 
and seemed to advance in piety as he became more 



Mount Tabor from the North.—S ee Tabor. 


2. The name of a grove of oaks in the vicinity 
of Benjamin, in 1 Sam. x. 3, the topography of 
which chapter is usually much embarrassed by the 
groundless notion that Mount Tabor is meant. 

3. A Levitical city in Zebulun, 1 Chr. vi. 77. 

TABORITES (ta'bor-ites), the branch of the 
Hussites who followed Zisca in his wars in Bohe¬ 
mia. See Calixtins, and Huss, John. 

TABRET. See Musical Instruments. 

TABRIMON (tab'ri-mon), the father of Ben- 
liadad, king of Syria, 1 Ki. xv. 18. 

TACHES (tash'ez), hooks to which loops were 

fitted, Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, 33. 

TACHMONITE (tak'mun-ite), 2 Sam. xxiii. 
8 . See Hachmonite, Jashobeam. 

TACITUS (tas'i-tns), OAIUS CORNELIUS, 
a Latin historian, was bom about A.D. 56, and 


acquainted with the truths of the gospel. Of In¬ 
dian preachers he was the most distinguished. In 
prayer he was devout and fervent; faithful in his 
instructions and reproofs; strict in the discipline 
of his church, excluding the immoral from the 
ordinances till they repented. So much was he 
respected that the English, when deprived of their 
own minister, attended his meeting and received 
the Lord’s Supper from his hands. He died in the 
peace and hope of the Christian, January 22,1684. 
His place of residence was at Nunpaug, at the 
east end of Martha’s Vineyard. 

TADMOR (tad'mor), a city which Solomon 
built in the wilderness, 1 Ki. ix. 18. A ccor( ^ in S 
to Arabic tradition, it existed at an earlier age, 
and Solomon rebuilt and fortified it as a barrier- 
fortress. The wise monarch’s eye also, no doubt, 
perceived the favorable position of this city for 
commerce. It was at a convenient distance from 
both the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
and was sure to secure the advantages of caravan- 
traffic. Tadmor is almost universally identified 


with the Palmyra of the Greeks and Romans, the 

history of which fills a brilliant page in the world s 
annals. In its earlier fortunes Palmyra was de¬ 
pendent on one or other of the great empires 
which rose and fell around; but under Odenathus 
and his martial queen Zenobia it expanded into a 
mighty sovereignty, rivaling and defying for a 
time the Roman power. In 273 A. D. the emperor 
Aurelian succeeded, after obstinately-contested bat¬ 
tles, in taking the city and securing the person of 
Zenobia. 

Palmyra is seated in an oasis of the Syrian des¬ 
ert midway between the Orontes and the Euphrates, 
about one hundred and forty miles east-north-east 
from Damascus. It is sheltered by hills to the 
west and north-west, and is well supplied with 
water. It has dwindled down to a mean place, 
now inhabited by a few Arabs; but magnificent 
ruins give proof of its ancient splendor. The most 
remarkable of these is the great temple of the sun, 
which was enclosed in a court one hundred and 
seventy-nine feet square, surrounded by a double 
row of columns. Sixty of the original three hun¬ 
dred and ninety are still standing, and of the sanc¬ 
tuary itself there are massive remains; of the 
columns which adorned it about twenty mutilated 
ones now exist. It is probable that of all the 
ruined cities of Western Asia Palmyra presents the 
most romantic features, if its origin, its splendor, 
its history and fate be considered. 

TAHAN (ta'han). 1. A son of Ephraim, 
Num. xxvi. 35. 2. A descendant of Ephraim, 1 

Chr. vii. 25. Perhaps the two are identical. See 
Ephraim. 

TAHANITES (ta'han-ites), a family of 
Ephraim descended from Tahan, 1, Num. xxvi. 37. 

TAHAPANES (ta-ha'pa-neez), Jer. ii. 16. 
See Taiipanhes. 

TAHATH (ta'hath). 1. A Levite of the line 
of Kohatli, 1 Chr. vi. 24, 37. 2, 3. Two descend¬ 
ants of Ephraim, 1 Chr. vii. 20. 

TAHATH, one of the stations of the Israelites 
in the wilderness, Num. xxxiii. 26, 27. 

TAHPANHES (tah'pan-heez), or TE- 
HAPHNEHES (te-haf'ne-heez), a city of 
Egypt. The former name is used by Jeremiah, 
ch. ii. 16, and the latter by Ezekiel, ch. xxx. 18. 
The Septuagint render it by I'aphnas, the name of 
a goddess. This was doubtless Daphne , a strong 
boundary city on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. A 
mound called Tel Defenneh, nearly in a direct line 
between the modern Zan and Pelusium, is sup¬ 
posed from its name and position to mark the site 
of Daphne. Isaiah, xxx. 4, names it in the ab¬ 
breviated form Hanes. It was to this place that 
Johanan and his party repaired, taking Jeremiah 
with them, after the murder of Gedaliah. 

TAHPENES (tah'pe-neez), a queen of Egypt, 
consort of the Pharaoh contemporary with David. 
Her sister was given in marriage to Iladad, the 
fugitive prince of Edom, 1 Ki. xi. 19. See 
II A DAD. 

TAHREA (tah-re'ah), a descendant of Saul, 
1 Chr. ix. 41; called Tarea in 1 Chr. viii. 35. 

TAHTIM-HODSHI (tah'tim-hod'shi), a place 
or district near upon Gilead, 2 Sam. xxiv. 6. 
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TAIT (tate), ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
D.D., D.C.L., w.os born in 1811, at Edinburgh. 
After a course in the University of Glasgow, he 
gained a scholarship which enabled him to enter 
Baliol College, Oxford; and here he became a 
tutor, and eventually he succeeded to a Fellow¬ 
ship. From 1842 until 1850 he acted as head 
master of the celebrated school of Rugby, over 
which Dr. Arnold had presided. In 1850 the 
deanery of Carlisle was conferred on him, and six 
years afterward he was raised to the see of Lon¬ 
don. The wisdom and energy which he displayed 
in that vast charge led the government to trans¬ 
late him to the primacy, and he became arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury on the vacancy which oc¬ 
curred in 1868. Notwithstanding the onerous 
duties of all these positions which he has filled, 
he has been an industrious writer. He has pub¬ 
lished sermons for the working-classes, several 
charges, historical sketches and valuable papers 
on the leading questions of the day. In 1861 he 
issued “ The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern 
Theology,” and in 1863 “The Word of God the 
Ground of Faith,” while “The Harmony of Rev¬ 
elation and the Sciences” appeared in the follow¬ 
ing year. As a chief ruler in the Church he has 
endeavored to preserve a firm moderation among 
his brethren, his personal predilections being on 
the evangelical side, yet fully recognizing the zeal 
and worth of many who are classed among the 
High Church portion of the Establishment. His 
policy is decided against those practices which 
would carry the Church back to the ritual and 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

TAJ (taj). This is the name of the celebrated 
edifice near Agra, in India, which justly takes 
rank among the most splendid buildings of the 
world. It has been called “the gem of India and 
of the world, the Koh-i-noor of architecture,” and 
in many respects it is without a parallel. The 
illustrations on pages 102 and 103 will give the 
reader an idea of its form and character. The 
buildings which make up the Taj are erected on a 
platform about twenty feet high, and they occupy 
a space of about three hundred and fifty feet 
square. The main central building is an octagon, 
surmounted by an egg-shaped dome of about sev¬ 
enty feet in circumference, and four minarets stand 
at the corners of the platform, each about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet high, shooting up like columns 
of light into the blue sky. A peculiar feature of 
the Taj is its purity, for all the parts, the great 
platform and the minarets are of pure white mar¬ 
ble, the only exception being a beautiful orna¬ 
mented work of an exquisite flower-pattern which 
wreathes the doors and windows and wanders 
toward the dome—one huge mosaic of inlaid 
stones of different colors. The contrast of the 
colors under an Eastern skv, the gorgeousness of 
the interior, the richness of the screens, the beauty 
of the paneling and of the flowers, composed of 
jasper, chalcedony, cornelian and other precious 
stones, and the wonderful unity of the structure, 
both external and internal, combine to make it a 
wonder of the Eastern world and an unsurpassed 
specimen of the architectural art. 

TALAPOINS (tal'a-po-inz), priests or friars 
of the Siamese and other Indian nations. They 
reside in convents which are square enclosures, in 
the centre of which stands a temple, and around 
it the cells of the talapoins, like so many tents in 
a camp. There are likewise female talapoins, who 
live under the same regulations as the men, and 
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in the same convents. They have likewise nuns, 
or young talapoins, who wait upon the old ones, 
and receive their education from them. Each 
convent of talapoins is under the directions of a 
superior, whom they call a sancraL 

TALBOT (tawl'bot), JOHN, came to the New 
England colonies as a chaplain on board the ship 
Centurion in 1702. He was accompanied by 
George Keith, the celebrated Quaker preacher, 
who was now returning as a missionary under the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the two agreed to act together, select¬ 
ing Philadelphia as the centre of their operations. 
Talbot continued to labor after Keith had again 
left for England, endeavoring with all his zeal to 
bring the Quakers back to the communion of the 
Episcopal Church. With the consent of the so¬ 
ciety in London, he chose Burlington, New Jer¬ 
sey, as his home, but he traveled extensively in 
his preaching tours. He labored with great zeal 


known, and especially of those to whom he minis¬ 
tered, who esteemed him as an earnest, zealous 
and laborious man. He died in 1727. It is in¬ 
teresting to know that Richard Welton, who had 
acted in the ordination of Talbot, also came to this 
country after Talbot’s death. He settled in Phila¬ 
delphia and preached in Christ Church, but his 
irregular conduct led the authorities in England 
to seek his removal, and by a writ of the privy 
seal he was commanded to return ; but instead of 
proceeding to England, he sailed to Lisbon, in 
Portugal, in the year 1726, where he died shortly 
afterward. 

TALBOT, MATTHEW, who was a citizen 
of Leeds, is justly celebrated as being the author 
of an important work, entitled “ An Analysis of 
the Holy Bible.” It was published at Leeds 
in 1800, and it contains the whole of the Old 
and New Testaments arranged under subjects, so 
that the reader, by perusing a section, can have 
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to secure the appointment of a bishop, and he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to approach the queen on 
this subject. He was in England in 1706 and 
1707, but did not succeed in his great object, and 
on his return he preached extensively through 
New England, and at length he reached his old 
home at Burlington, and here he had to endure 
all the discomforts of an inadequate support. His 
troubles increased because of accusations being 
sent to London against him on the subject of his 
loyalty and his omission of portions of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which appear to have been 
unfounded, as he was free from Jacobitism. 
During his residence in England he became ac¬ 
quainted with Richard Welton and Ralph Taylor, 
both of whom had been consecrated as nonjuring 
prelates, and they consecrated Talbot as bishop. 
This fact was not known when Talbot returned; 
but owing to his assuming episcopal dress and his 
confirming young persons at intervals, it became 
known, and the result was his dismissal by the 
society. Thus rejected in England, he neverthe¬ 
less held the confidence of those by whom he was 
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before him in one view all the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture on that subject. The work is divided into 
thirty books, containing two hundred and eightv- 
five subdivisions or chapters, and four thousand 
one hundred and forty-four sections or subjects. 
The “British Critic” has very justly commended 
this work, which was the result of much labor, 
and Horne has with equal truth affirmed that it 
is an analysis of great rarity. It has been used as 
a basis of similar works in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

TALBOT, PETER, who was born in 1620, 
was son to Sir William Talbot, and brother to the 
duke of Tyrconncll who became lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. He became a Jesuit, and in 1669 he 
was made titular archbishop of Ireland. Being 
suspected of complicity in the “Popish Plot,” he 
was seized in 1678 and thrown into prison—at 
first in the castle of Dublin and afterward in New¬ 
gate, where he died in 1680. He wrote a treatise 
in Latin concerning “The Nature of Faith and 
Heresy.” In 1670 he published a work on “Re- 
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ligion and Government,” and four years afterward 
he published a work in quarto entitled “ Letters 
to the Roman Catholics in Ireland.” All these 
works showed him to be a man of keen intellect 
and great determination. 

TALED (ta'led), or more correctly TALITH 
(ta'lith), is the name of a Jewish fringed wrapper 
worn at morning prayers. It is generally made of 
a white woollen material, the wool being spun 
by Jews for this purpose. It has three or more 
blue stripes running in parallel lines across the 
whole garment at the right and left sides. Every 
married Jew must wear it at morning prayer, 
but a single man may do as he pleases. When 
putting it on, a solemn prayer is offered, and the 
greatest regard is had to the fringe on its bor¬ 
der, which was regarded with great reverence, 
Matt. ix. 20; xiv. 36. The Pharisees, who at¬ 
tached importance to outward things, enlarged 
their fringes, believing that the larger they made 


may be made of every natural endowment or 
providential appointment, or they may remain 
unoccupied through inactivity and selfishness. 
Time, health, vigor of body and the power of ex¬ 
ertion and enduring fatigue—the natural and ac¬ 
quired abilities of the mind, skill in any lawful 
art or science and the capacity for close mental 
application—the gift of speech, and that of speak¬ 
ing with fluency and propriety, and in a convin¬ 
cing, attractive or persuasive manner—wealth, 
influence or authority—a man’s situation in the 
church, the community or relative life.” 

TALIONIS (ta-li'on-is), LEX, a law which 
condemns a man to suffer punishment of the same 
kind and degree to the injury he has inflicted upon 
another. 

TALITHA CUMI (taTi-thah ku'mi), “dam¬ 
sel, arise,” the Aramaic words uttered by our Lord 
when raising the ruler’s daughter, Mark v. 41. 
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the tassels, the better did they serve God, and 
this superstition was rebuked by our Lord. The 
taled, or talith, worn at prayers, is a modified 
form of a larger garment which the Jews an¬ 
ciently wore, but which they discarded when 
they began to mix with other nations, as it made 
them conspicuous and often exposed them to per¬ 
secution as belonging to the race who had cruci¬ 
fied the Son of God. See Fringes. 

TALENT. The talent was a monetary term 
among the Jews as well as the Greeks. Talents 
were of different values, as there were the common 
talent, that of the temple, and that of the sanctu¬ 
ary, their weights being forty-six pounds fourteen 
ounces, ninety-two pounds twelve ounces, and one 
hundred and eighty-five pounds eight ounces. 
The talent is often referred to in Scripture. See 
Money, Weights. 

Figuratively, the term talent signifies any gift 
or opportunity God gives to men for the promo¬ 
tion of his glory. “ Everything almost,” says Mr. 
Scott, “ that we are, or possess, or meet with, may 
be considered as a talent; for a good or a bad use 


TALLENTS (tal'ents), FRANCIS, was born 
in 1619 at Paisley, in Derbyshire. He entered 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, whence he removed 
to Magdalen College in the same university. Here 
he gained a Fellowship, and in time he reached a 
senior Fellowship, and ultimately he was appoint¬ 
ed president. He entered the Church, and for ten 
years held the living of St. Mary’s in Shrewsbury, 
from which, in 1662, he was ejected for noncon¬ 
formity. He was the author of a “View of Uni¬ 
versal History to the Year A. D. 1700,” and “A 
Short History of Schism.” This work was re¬ 
viewed by S. Garscome, and Tallents replied in an 
“ Answer to S. Garscome.” He died in 1708. 


TALMAI (tal'mi). 1. One of the sons of 
Anak, Num. xiii. 22. 2. A king of Geshur whose 

daughter Mnacah was David’s wife and Absalom’s 
mother, 2 Sam. iii. 3; xiii. 37. 


TALMIDE HAKAMIM (tal'mi-de hak-a'- 
mim), disciples in the synagogue who studied the 
law. They were divided into three classes and sat 
in the area of the building, answering to the nave 


in our churches, below the elders. They were also 
called “Disciples of the Wise Men.” 

TAT,MON (taPinon). 1. A Levite porter, 1 
Chr. ix. 17. 2. A Levite porter whose descendants 

returned with Zerubbabel to Jerusalem, Ezraii. 42; 
Nell. vii. 45. Possibly there was only one of the 
name, so that in the latter case Talmon denotes 
the representative of No. 1. 

TALMUD (tal'mud), THE. This is a body 
of Jewish laws, comprising doctrines and precepts 
relative to religion and morals. The Talmud (the 
name literally signifying “doctrine”) consists of 
two parts, viz., the Mishna, or text, and the Ge~ 
mara, or commentary. 

The Mishna, the meaning of which is “repeti¬ 
tion,” includes six books or orders, sixty-three 
treatises and five hundred and twenty-four chap¬ 
ters. Four tracts were afterward appended. It is 
a collection of various Jewish traditions, with ex¬ 
positions of Scripture-texts; these, the Jews pre¬ 
tend, were delivered to Moses on the mount, and 
were transmitted from him, through Aaron, Eleazar 
and Joshua„to the prophets, and by them to the 
men of the great synagogue, from whom they 
passed in succession to Simeon, Gamaliel, and ulti¬ 
mately to Rabbi Jehudah, surnamed Ilakkodesh, 
“the holy.” By him this digest of oral law and 
traditions is said to have been completed toward 
the close of the second century, after forty years’ 
labor. It has been since handed down among the 
Jews, from generation to generation, regarded with 
the highest reverence, and even sometimes es¬ 
teemed above the written law itself. 

The Gemara is twofold, viz.: the Gemara of 
Jerusalem, compiled between the third and filth 
centuries, and not much esteemed by the Jews, 
and the Gemara of Babylon, compiled in the fifth 
centurv. This is filled with absurd fables, but the 
Jews highly value it. The name Gemara im¬ 
plies “perfection,” and is assumed because these 
commentaries are regarded as an explanation of 
the whole law, after which nothing more can be de¬ 
sired. The Mishna, together with the commentary 
compiled at Jerusalem, is called the Jerusalem 
Talmud ; with that made at Babylon it is the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud. 

The Mishna is useful as being a digest of the 
traditions held by the Pharisees in our Lord’s 
time, and Biblical critics and commentators have 
often drawn from it explanations of various pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament, and have illustrated 
thereby the narrative and allusions of the New. 

The Talmud of Jerusalem is less esteemed 
than the Talmud of Babylon, formed by Rabbi 
Asa or Aser, who had an academy for forty years 
at a place called Sara, near Babylon. It is this 
Talmud which the Jews more frequently con¬ 
sult; and it is especially esteemed by those Jews 
who live beyond the Euphrates, from the circum¬ 
stance that it was compiled at Babylon. Rabbi 
Asa died before it was completed, but it was fin¬ 
ished by his disciples (some say his children) 
about five hundred years after Christ. With the 
exception of the Scriptures, these Talmuds, after 
the Chaldee paraphrases, are the most ancient 
books of doctrine possessed by the Jews. 

A converted Jew in the year 1238 detected sev¬ 
eral errors in the Talmud, which he laid before 
Gregory IX., who required the archbishops of 
France and the kings of Spain and Portugal to 
seize and burn all such books of the Jews, and 
twenty cartloads of Hebrew books were accord¬ 
ingly burned in France alone. 
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means is not a guarantee for their right use. It 
appears also that during the times when it was 
fashionable at court to worship Baal the temple 
stood desolate, and that its repairs were neglected, 
see 2 Ki. xii. 6, 7. We learn that the cost of the 
repairs was defrayed chiefly by voluntary contribu¬ 
tion, by offerings and by redemption-money, 2 Ki. 
xii. 4, 5. The original cost of the temple seems to 
have been chiefly defrayed by treasures collected 
by David for that purpose. 

There was a treasury in the temple, in which 
much precious metal was collected for the mainte¬ 
nance of public worship. The gold and silver of 
the temple was, however, frequently applied to 
political purposes, 1 Ki. xv. 18; 2 Ki. xii. 18. 
The treasury of the temple was repeatedly plun¬ 
dered bv foreign invaders. For instance, by Shis- 
liak, 1 Ki. xiv. 26; by Jehoash, king of Israel, 2 
Ki. xiv. 14; by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Ki. xxiv. 13; 
and lastly, again by Nebuchadnezzar, who, having 


removed the valuable contents, caused the temple 
to be burned down, 2 Ki. xxv. 9, B. C. 588. The 
building had stood since its completion four hun¬ 
dred and seventeen or four hundred and eighteen 
years. Thus terminated what the later Jews called 
“ the first house.” 

The Second Temple— In the year B.C. 536 
the Jews obtained permission from Cyrus to colo¬ 
nize their native land. Cyrus commanded also 
that the sacred utensils which had been pillaged 
from the first temple should be restored, and that 
for the restoration of the temple assistance should 
be granted, Ezra i. and vi. The first colony which 
returned under Zerubbabel and Joshua having col¬ 
lected the necessary means, and having also ob¬ 
tained the assistance of Phoenician workmen, com¬ 
menced, in the second year after their return, B.C. 
534, the rebuilding of the temple. The Sidonians 
brought rafts of cedar trees from Lebanon to Joppa. 
The Jews refused the co-operation of the Samari¬ 
tans, who, being thereby offended, induced the king 
Artasashta (probably Smerdis) to prohibit the 
building. And it was only in the second year of 


Darius Ilystaspis, B.C. 520, that the building was 
resumed. It was completed in the sixth year of 
this king, B. C. 516, compare Ezra v. and vi., and 
Hag. i. 15. According to Josephus, the temple was 
completed in the ninth year of the reign of Darius. 

The second temple was erected on the site of the 
former, and probably after the same plan. Ac¬ 
cording to the plan of Cyrus, the new temple was 
sixty cubits high and sixty cubits wide. The old 
men who had seen the first temple were moved to 
tears on beholding the second, which appeared like 
nothing in comparison with the first, Ezra iii. 12; 
Hag. ii. 3. It seems, therefore, that it was not so 
much in dimensions that the second temple was 
inferior to the first as in splendor, and in being 
deprived of the ark of the covenant, which had 
been burned with the temple of Solomon. The 
temple of Zerubbabel had several courts and clois¬ 
ters or cells. This temple was connected with the 
town by means of a bridge. During the wars from 


B. C. 175 to B. C. 163 it was pillaged and dese¬ 
crated by Antiochus Epiphanes, who introduced 
into it idolatrous rites, 2 Macc. vi. 2, 5, and dedi¬ 
cated it to Jupiter Olympius. The temple became 
so desolate that it was overgrown with vegetation, 
1 Macc. iv. 38. Judas Maccabaeus expelled the 
Syrians and restored the sanctuary, B. C. 165. He 
repaired the building, furnished new utensils and 
erected fortifications against future attacks, 1 Macc. 
iv. 43-60; 2 Macc. i. 18. Alexander Jannreus, 
about B.C. 106, separated the court of the priests 
from the external court by a wooden railing. Dur¬ 
ing the contentions among the later Maccabees, 
Pompey attacked the temple from the north side, 
caused a great massacre in its courts, but abstained 
from plundering the treasury, although he even 
entered the holy of holies, B. C. 63. Herod the 
Great, with the assistance of Roman troops, stormed 
the temple, B. C. 37; on which occasion some of 
the surrounding halls were destroyed or damaged. 

Temple of Herod. —Herod, wishing to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with the Church and State party, and 
being fond of architectural display, undertook not 


merely to repair the second temple, but to raise a 
perfectly new structure. Josephus gives two dates 
for the commencement of the building, the eigh¬ 
teenth and the fifteenth years of Herod’s reign. A 
great force was employed in the undertaking—one 
thousand wagons for conveying the stones, ten 
thousand skilled workmen, and one thousand priests 
who were acquainted with the finer kinds of work 
in stone and wood. In a year and a half the tem¬ 
ple proper was ready for the priests and Levites; 
the courts were finished.at the end of eight years; 
but operations continued to be carried on in the 
erection and fitting up of places attached to it. At 
the commencement of our Lord’s ministry they still 
were so, and were not completed till the time of 
Agrippa II., when the works wholly ceased, and as 
many as eighteen thousand workmen are said to 
have been discharged. The area for these erec¬ 
tions was considerably enlarged, and it was formed 
into terraces, the open space or court of one rising 
above another, and the temple itself occupying the 
highest. The outmost court was nearly a square, 
surrounded by a high wall, with a colonnade of 
two rows of marble pillars, and on the south side 
three, twenty-five feet in height, bearing up a roof 
of richly carved cedar, and paved with mosaic. 
Gentiles were allowed to enter here, as well as 
Jews; and the gates or entrances to it for the pub¬ 
lic were only on the west side—one to the royal 
city on Zion, two to what Josephus calls the sub¬ 
urbs of the city, and one by means of a series of 
steps through the valley into the other city. The 
east wall ran along the edge of a deep ravine, and 
did not admit of gates; so also the south, which 
had right below it the deep valley of the Tyro- 
pceon, but in which there were two concealed or 
subterranean passages leading to the vaults and 
water-reservoirs of the temple. On the north there 
was only one passage, also concealed, leading to the 
fortress of Antonia, which formed a sort of watch- 
tower to the temple. A court, comparatively near 
the temple, and of much smaller dimensions, was 
separated from this outer one by a breastwork or 
raised bank, ten cubits broad, with a trellis of stone 
on the top three cubits high; the bank itself on 
the side toward the outer court was forty cubits 
high, but on the interior only twenty-five, and 
was ascended by fourteen steps at various entrances 
or gates. The widest gate was on the east, which 
led directly into a pretty large court of one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five cubits square, the court of the 
women, right in front of the altar of burnt-offer¬ 
ing; there was also a gate leading into it on the 
north, and one on the south. On the west, and 
nearer the temple, were steps and a gate leading to 
what was called the court of the Israelites. These 
four gates had chambers built over them, and were 
each adorned with two pillars; but the east, which 
was called “the great gate,” in the Talmud “Ni- 
canor’s gate,” was larger and costlier than the 
others; its gates were fifty cubits high and forty 
broad, while the others were only twenty cubits 
high and fifteen broad. Fifteen steps conducted 
from this court up to that of the Israelites, which 
lay immediately in front of, and round about, both 
the altar and the temple. Chambers or cells stood 
at the four corners of this court, and were used for 
holding such articles as salt, wood, etc., needed for 
the service of the sanctuary, and both on the north 
and on the south sides there were three gates, with 
steps leading up to them. A railing of a cubit high 
separated this from the court of the priests, which 
was immediately around the altar, and along the 
front and sides of the temple. The altar was of 
stone, fifteen cubits high, and thirty long and broad. 
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holy to the most holy. This we infer from 1 Ki. 
vi. 21: “ So Solomon overlaid the house within 
with pure gold; and he made a partition by the 
chains of gold before the oracle; and he overlaid 
it with gold.” 

The floor of the temple was throughout of cedar, 
but boarded over with planks of fir, 1 Ki. vi. 15. 
The doors of the oracle were composed of olive 
tree; but the doors of the outer temple had posts 
of olive tree and leaves of fir, 1 Ki. vi. 31. Both 
doors, as well that which led into the temple as 
that which led from the holy to the holy of holies, 
had folding leaves, which, however, seem to have 
been usually kept open, the aperture being closed 
by a suspended curtain—a contrivance still seen at 
the church-doors in Italy, where the church-doors 
usually stand open, hut the doorways can be passed 
only by moving aside a heavy curtain. From 2 
Chr. iii. 5 it appears that the greater house was 
also ceiled with fir. It is stated in verse 9 “that 
the weight of the nails employed in the temple 
was fifty shekels of gold,” and also that Solomon 
“overlaid the upper chambers with gold.” 

The lintel and side-posts of the oracle seem to 
have circumscribed a space which contained one- 
fifth of the whole area of the partition, and the 


vision is not strictly historical, although it may 
serve to illustrate history. It is likely that these 
courts were quadrilateral. In the divisions of 
Ezekiel they form a square of four hundred cubits. 
The inner court contained toward the east the 
altar of burnt-offering, the brazen sea and ten 
brazen lavers; and it seems that the sanctuary 
did not stand in the centre of the inner court, but 
more toward the west. From these descriptions 
we learn that the temple of Solomon was not dis¬ 
tinguished by magnitude, but by good architec¬ 
tural proportions, beauty of workmanship and 
costliness of materials. Many of our churches 
have an external form not unlike that of the tem¬ 
ple of Solomon. In fact, this temple seems to 
have been the pattern of our church buildings, to 
which the chief addition has been the Gothic 
arch. Among others, the Roman Catholic church 
at Dresden is supposed to bear much resemblance 
to the temple of Solomon. 

It is remarkable that after the temple was fin¬ 
ished it was not consecrated by the high-priest, but 
by a layman—by the king in person, by means of 
extempore prayers and sacrifices. The temple 
remained the centre of public worship for all the 
Israelites only till the death of Solomon, after 



light into the sanctuary. The windows, which are 
mentioned in 1 Ki. vi. 4, consisted probably of 
lattice-work. 

The lowest story of the chambers was five cubits, 
the middle six and the third seven cubits wide. 
This difference of the width arose from the circum¬ 
stance that the external walls of the temple were so 
thick that they were made to recede one cubit after 
an elevation of five feet, so that the scarcement in 
the wall of the temple gave a firm support to the 
beams which supported the second story, without 
being inserted into the wall of the sanctuary, which 
insertion was perhaps avoided not merely for archi¬ 
tectural reasons, but also because it appeared to be 
irreverent. The third story was supported like¬ 
wise by a similar scarcement, which afforded a still 
wider space for the chamber of the third story. 
These observations will render intelligible the fol¬ 
lowing Biblical statements: “And against the wall 
of the house he built stories round about, both of 
the temple and of the oracle; and he made cham¬ 
bers round about; the nethermost story was five 
cubits broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, 
and the third was seven cubits broad ; for without 
in the wall of the house he made narrowed rests 
(narrowings or rebatements) round about, so that 
the beams should not be fastened in the walls of 
the house. The house, when it was in building, 
was built of stone made ready before it was brought 
thither; so that there was neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house while 
it was in building. The door of the middle story 
was in the right side of the house; and they went 
up with winding stairs into the middle story, and 
out of the middle into the third. So he built the 
house and finished it, and covered the house with 
beams and boards of cedar. And then he built 
chambers against all the house, five cubits high; 
and they rested on the house with timber of 
cedar,” 1 Ki. vi. 7. 

From this description it may be inferred that 
the entrance to these stories was from without; but 
some architects have supposed that it was from 
within; which arrangement seems to be against 
the general aim of impressing the Israelitish wor¬ 
shipers with sacred awe by the seclusion of their 
sanctuary. 

In reference to the windows, it should be ob¬ 
served that they served chiefly for ventilation, 
since the light within the temple was obtained 
from the sacred candlesticks. It seems from the 
descriptions of the temple to be certain that the 
“oracle,” or holy of holies, was an adytum without 
windows. To this fact Solomon seems to refer 
when he spake “The Lord said that he would 
dwell in the thick darkness,” 1 Ki. viii. 12. 

The “oracle” had perhaps no other opening 
besides the entrance, which was, as we may infer 
from the prophetic visions of Ezekiel (which 
probably correspond with the historic temple of 
Solomon), six cubits wide. 

From 1 Ki. vii. 10 we learn that the private 
dwellings of Solomon were built of massive stone. 
We hence infer that the framework of the temple 
also consisted of the same material. The temple 
was, however, wainscoted with cedar wood, which 
was covered with gold. The boards within the 
temple were ornamented by beautiful carvings 
representing cherubim, palms and flowers. The 
ceiling of the temple was supported by beams of 
cedar wood. The wall which separated the holy 
from the holy of holies probably consisted not of 
stone, but of beams of cedar. It seems, further, 
that the partitions partly consisted of an opus retic- 
ulatum, so that the incense could spread from the 


posts of the door of the temple one-fourth of the 
area of the wall in which they were placed. Thus 
we understand the passage 1 Ki. vi. 31-35, which 
also states that the door was covered with carved 
work overlaid with gold. 

Within the holy of holies stood only the ark of 
the covenant; hut within the holy were ten golden 
candlesticks and the altar of incense. See Can¬ 
dlestick and Altar of Incense. 

The temple was surrounded by an inner court, 
which in Chronicles is called the Court of the 
Priests, and in Jeremiah the Upper Court. This 
again was surrounded by a wall consisting of cedar 
beams placed on a stone foundation, 1 Ki. vi. 36. 
This enclosure, according to Josephus, was three 
cubits high. Besides this inner court, there is 
mentioned a Great Court, 2 Chr. iv. 9. It seems 
that this was called the Outward Court, compare 
Ezek. xiv. 17. This court was also more especially 
called the court of the Lord’s house, Jer. xix. 12. 
These courts were surrounded by spacious build¬ 
ings, which, however, according to Josephus, seem 
to have been partly added at a period later than 
that of Solomon. For instance, 2 Ki. xv. 35, Jo- 
tham is said to have built the higher gate of the 
house of the Lord. In Jer. xxvi. 10 and xxxvi. 
10 there is mentioned a new gate, compare also 
Ezek. xl. 5-47; xlii. 1-14. But this prophetic 


which ten tribes forsook this sanctuary. But even 
in the kingdom of Judah it was from time to time 
desecrated by altars erected to idols. For instance, 

“ Manasseh built altars for all the host of heaven 
in the two courts of the house of the Lord. And 
he caused his son to pass through the fire, and ob¬ 
served times, and used enchantments, and dealt 
with familiar spirits and wizards: he wrought 
much wickedness in the sight of the Lord to pro¬ 
voke him to anger. And he set a graven image 
of the grove that he had made in the house,” etc. 
Thus we find also that King Josiah commanded 
Ililkiah the high-priest, and the priests of the- 
second order, to remove the idols of Baal and 
Asherath from the house of the Lord, 2 Ki. xxiii. 
4,13: “And the altars that were on the top of the 
upper chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of Judah 
had made, and the altars which Manasseh had 
made in the two courts of the house of the Lord, 
did the king beat down and brake them down 
from thence, and cast the dust of them into the 
brook Kidron.” In fact, we are informed that, in 
spite of the better means of public devotion which 
the sanctuary undoubtedly afforded, the national 
morals declined so much that the chosen nation 
became worse than the idolaters whom the Lord 
destroyed before the children of Israel, 2 Ki. xxi. 
9 —a clear proof that the possession of external 
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is still preserved in a small town called Teyma, 
which is mentioned by several Eastern geographers. 

TEMAN (te'man), or TEMANI (te'ma-ne), 
“on the right,” a son of Eliphaz and grandson of 
Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 11, who became one of the 
dukes or chieftains of Edom, and gave his name 
to a* district of the Edomite territory, or, inversely, 
took his name from it. The district itself is no¬ 
where exactly defined, but from the import of the 
name it may be inferred to have formed the more 
southerly portion of Idumpea. It is impossible to 
fix the region more definitely, as the old land¬ 
marks have long since perished and the name ap¬ 
pears to have no modern representative. But that 


Their superior was called grand master. Their 
chief English house was the Temple, London. 
The naves of their churches were round (see page 
140). They went to England in the reign of 
Stephen. In A. D. 1312 the order, having become 
corrupt, was suppressed. Their habit, which was 
white, was assigned to them by St. Bernard, and a 
red cross was added, in A. D. 1146, by Euge- 
nius 111. 


TEMPLE (tem'p’I), a building dedicated to 
divine worship, where the presence of the Deity 
was expected peculiarly to manifest itself. After 
the Israelites had exchanged their nomadic life 
for a life in permanent habitations, it was becom¬ 
ing that they should 
exchange also their 
movable sanctuary or 
tabernacle for a tem¬ 
ple. There elapsed, 
however, after the 
conquest of Palestine, 
several centuries dur¬ 
ing which the sanc¬ 
tuary continued mov¬ 
able, although the na¬ 
tion became more and 
more stationary. It 
appears that the first 
who planned the erec¬ 
tion of a stone-built 
sanctuary was David, 
who, when he was 
inhabiting his house 
of cedar, and God had 
given him rest from 
all his enemies, med¬ 
itated the design of 
building a temple in 
which the ark of God 
might be placed, in¬ 
stead of being depos¬ 
ited “ within cur¬ 
tains,” or in a tent, 
as hitherto. This 
design was at first 
encouraged by the 
prophet Nathan, but 
he was afterward in¬ 
structed to tell David 
that such a work was 
less appropriate for 
him, who had been 
a warrior from his 
youth, and had shed 
much blood, than for 
his son, who should 
enjoy in prosperity and peace the rewards of his 
father’s victories. Nevertheless, the design itself 
was highly approved as a token of proper feelings 
toward the divine King, 2 Sam. vii. 1-12. We 
learn, moreover, from 1 Ki. v. and 1 Chr. xxii., 
that David had collected materials which were 
afterward employed in the erection of the temple, 
which was commenced four years after his death, 
about B. C. 1012, in the second month—that is, the 
month of Siv, compare 1 Ki. vi. 1; 2 Chr. iii. 2— 
four hundred and eighty years after the exodus 
from Egypt. We thus learn that the Israelitish 
sanctuary had remained movable more than four 
centuries subsequent to the conquest of Canaan. 

The site of the temple.is clearly stated in 2 Chr. 
iii. 1 : “Then Solomon began to build the house 
of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount Moriah, where 
the Lord appeared unto David his father, in the 


Teraan and its inhabitants once formed a powerful 
section of Edom is evident from the prophetical 
notices of it in the doom of Edom, and the special 
mention in some of these of understanding and 
wisdom as belonging to its people, Jer. xlix. 7, 8; 
Amos i. 12. In Job also Eliphaz the “Temanite” 
appears as one of the wise men of his day, ch. ii. 
11 ; xxii. 1. • 


TEMANITE. See Teman. 


TEMENI (te'me-ne), a descendant of Judah, 1 
Chr. iv. 6. 


TEMPLAR (tera'plar), KNIGHTS, an or¬ 
der founded at Jerusalem, A. D. 1118, by Hugh 
de Paganis, Geoffrey, St. Omer and seven others, 
for the defence of pilgrims to the Holy Land. 


The Worship of Tammuz.-S ee article. 


place that David had prepared in the threshing- 
floor of Oman (or Araunah) the Jebusite.” In 
Eastern countries the site of the threshing-floors 
is selected according to the same principles which 
might guide us in the selection of the site of wind¬ 
mills. We find them usually on the tops of hills 
which are on all sides exposed to the winds, the 
current of which is required in order to separate 
the grain from the chaff'. It seems that the sum¬ 
mit of Moriah, although large enough for the 
agricultural purposes of Araunah, had no level 
sufficient for the plans of Solomon. According 
to Josephus, the foundations of the temple were 
laid on a steep eminence, the summit of which 
was at first insufficient for the temple and altar. 
As it was surrounded by precipices, it became 
necessary to build up walls and buttresses in 
order to gain more ground by filling up the in¬ 
terval with earth. The hill was also fortified by 
a threefold wall, the lowest tier of which was in 
some places more than three hundred cubits 
high; and the depth of the foundation was not 
visible, because it had been necessary in some 
parts to dig deep into the ground in order to ob¬ 
tain sufficient support. The dimensions of the 
stones of which the walls ^were composed were 
enormous; Josephus mentions a length of forty 
cubits. It is, however, likely that some parts of 
the fortifications of Moriah were added at a later 
period. 

The workmen and the materials employed in 
the erection of the temple were chiefly procured 
by Solomon from Hiram, king of Tyre, who was 
rewarded by a liberal importation of wheat. Jo¬ 
sephus informs us that the persons employed in 
collecting and arranging the materials for the 
temple were ordered to search out the largest 
stones for the foundation and to prepare them 
for use on the mountains where they were pro¬ 
cured, and then convey them to Jerusalem. In 
this part of the business Hiram’s men were or¬ 
dered to assist. 

Josephus adds that the foundation was sunk to 
an astonishing depth, and composed of stones of 
singular magnitude and very durable. Being 
closely mortised into the rock with great inge¬ 
nuity, they formed a basis adequate to the sup¬ 
port of the intended structure. Josephus gives 
to the temple the same length and breadth ns 
are given in 1 Kings, but mentions, sixty cubits 
as the height. He says that the walls were com¬ 
posed entirely of white stone; that the walls and 
ceiling were wainscotted with cedar, which was 
covered with the purest gold; that the stones 
were put together with such ingenuity that the 
smallest interstices were not perceptible; and that 
the timbers were joined with iron clamps. 

The temple itself and its utensils are described 
in 1 Ki. vi. and vii. and 2 Chr. iii. and iv. The 
internal dimensions of the “ holy ” were forty cubits 
long, twenty cubits wide and thirty cubits high. 
The holy was separated from the “holy of holies” 
by a partition, a large opening in which was 
closed by a suspended curtain. The holy of holies 
was on the western extremity of the entire build¬ 
ing, and its internal dimensions formed a cube of 
twenty cubits. On the eastern extremity of the 
building stood the porch. At the entrance of 
this porch stood the two columns called Jachin 
and Boaz, which were twenty-three cubits high. 

The temple was also surrounded by three 
“ stories of chambers,” each of which stories was 
five cubits high, so that there remained above 
ample space for introducing the windows, requi¬ 
site more for ventilation than for the admission of 
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TAYLOR, STEPHEN, D.D., was bom in 
1796, in Tyringham, Berkshire county, Massachu¬ 
setts. He became seriously impressed with the 
importance of religion in his early years, and 
after a course of preparatory study at Lenox Acad¬ 
emy, he entered Williams College, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1816, having greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in his undergraduate course. For a year he 
taught in Westfield Academy, Massachusetts, and 
then returned to Williams College as tutor, where 
he displayed great talent. After two years of 
earnest labor in the college, he went to Andover 
to study theology; but the climate proving too 
severe, he went to Boydtown Academy, in Meck¬ 
lenburg county, Virginia, and on the restoration 
of his health he returned and completed his course 
under Dr. Griffin, who had become president of 
Williams College. He returned to Virginia, and 
in 1824 he was licensed by the Presbytery of Han¬ 
over, and settled as pastor of a church in Halifax 
county. In 1826 he was removed to Richmond as 
successor to the Rev. John B. Hoge, and after nine 
years of faithful labor he was appointed professor 
of ecclesiastical history in Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary, in Prince Edward county. He resigned his 
chair in 1838, and became pastor of a church in 
Abingdon, Virginia, and he devoted a part of his 
time to the training of young students in their 
classical and mathematical studies and instructing 
others in theology. In 1843 he settled as pastor 
of the High Street Church, Petersburg, and in 
1847 he returned again to Richmond and took 
charge of Duval Street Church, to which he min¬ 
istered until his death, in March, 1853. He was 
an earnest preacher, devotedly anxious to spread 
abroad the savor of religion, aiming even in the 
professor’s chair to bring all his teaching to bear 
on the advancement of piety among his students. 

TEACH, TEACHER, TEACHING. 
These words may be used with reference to the 
communication of religious knowledge (see Min¬ 
ister, Preach, Preacher), and as implying an 
ordinary instruction. See Education, School. 

TEATS, Isa. xxxii. 12, a better translation is: 
“they (the women) smite upon the breasts”—a 
sign of grief, compare Neh. ii. 7. 

TEBAH (te'bah), one of the sons of Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother, Gen. xxii. 24. 

TEBALIAH (te-bal'yah), a Levite, 1 Chr. 

xxvi. 11. 


He entered the ministry of the Methodist Church, 
and after preaching in Maine and Massachusetts, 
he acted, from 1835 until 1839, as professor of the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. He served for three 
years in Asbury University, Indiana, as professor 
of Greek and Hebrew, whence he w T ent as princi¬ 
pal to the Providence Seminary, Connecticut; and 
from 1850 until 1853 he acted as president of Gen¬ 
esee College. He has been a prolific writer, and 
among his works are “ Methodism Successful ” 
and “The Shoulder-knot, or Sketches of the 
Threefold Life of Man.” He acted as editor of 
the books which were published by the Western 
Methodist Book Concern for si x years, and a great 
number of volumes passed through his hands. 
He has also prepared editions of Butler’s “Anal¬ 
ogy,” of Whately’s “Evidences of Christianity,” 
and other works, the great value of which he has 
recognized, and which he aimed at circulating 
among the members of his own denomination and 
making them generally better known. 

TEHAPHNEHES (te-haf'ne-hes), Ezek. xxx. 
18. See Tahpanhes. 


Asshur.” It occurs in the letter which Senna¬ 
cherib sent to Hezekiah as the name of a place 
conquered by the Assyrian armies—“the children 
of Eden which were in Thelnsar.” We can only 
approximate an identification of the place through 
the fact that it is mentioned along with Gozan, 
Haran and Rezeph, in both verses quoted, and 
that also in Ezekiel it occurs along with Haran, 
Canneh, Sheba and Asshur. Telassar must have 
been somewhere in Western Mesopotamia, and it 
was, as the name implies, a sanctuary of Asshur. 
The name by itself might indicate any place where 
on some eminence the old national deity was wor¬ 
shiped, and accordingly the Targuniists seem to 
understand it of Resen, Gen. x. 12. 

TELEIAN (te-le'yan), also called ELIUD, 
succeeded Dubritius at Llandaflf, in Wales. lie 
was famed for his sanctity during life, and after 
his death, many churches were dedicated to his 
memory. This venerable man has by many been 
considered the first bishop of Llandaflf, as Du¬ 
britius, who frequently resided at that place, 
had an oversight over the whole principality, 
and Godwin makes him archbishop of all Wales. 



TEHINNAH (te-hin'nah), a de¬ 
scendant of Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 12. 


TEIGNMOUTH. See Shore, 
John. 


TEIL TREE, Isa. vi. 13, possibly 
the terebinth. The original word is 
frequently elsewhere rendered “oak.” 
See Oak. 


TEKEL (te'kel), “weighed,” Dan. 
v. 25, 27. See Mene. 


TEKOA (te-ko'a), or TEKOAH 
(te-ko'ah), a city of Judah, about twelve 
miles to the south of Jerusalem. It 
stood on an eminence and was visible 
from Bethlehem, from which it was 
about six miles distant, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Bethhaccerem. It was 
colonized by Ashur of the tribe of 
Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 24. Reliobyara fortified it, 2 
Chr. xi. 6, and it was here that the prophet Amos 
resided as a herdman when he was visited by the 
prophetic word, Amos i. 1. Other notices of it 
may be found in 2 Sam. xiv. 2; 2 Chr. xx. 20; 
Jer. vi. 1, and it would seem that the neighboring 
wilderness bore its name. 


The Tamarisk.—S eo Shrub. 

The cathedral of Llandaflf was dedicated to the 
memory of Teleian, though a reconstructed edifice 
was raised to the honor of the apostles Peter and 
Paul. 

TELEM (te'lem), one of the Levite singers 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezra x. 24. 


TEBETH (teb'eth), Esth. ii. 16. See Month. 

TE DEUM (te de'um), a hymn said to have 
been extemporized by Ambrose and Augustine at 
the baptism of the latter, A. D. 386. It is also at¬ 
tributed to Hilary of Poictiers, A. D. 355, and to 
Nicetus, bishop of Treves, A. D. 535, who is said 
to have composed it for the use of the Gallican 
Church. It is found in old service-books as far 
back as the time of the Norman conquest of Eng¬ 
land. When the Prayer Book was reviewed in 
the American General Convention, a few changes 
were made in the phraseology of the hymn and 
Rome antiquated words were removed. In the 
English arrangement the punctuation is “musi¬ 
cal,” but in the American it is made “gram¬ 
matical.” 

TEFFT (teft), BENJAMIN, D.D., LL.D., was 
bom in 1813, in Flovd, in the State of New York. 
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TEKOITES (te-ko'ites), 2 Sam. xxiii. 26, the 
inhabitants of Tekoah. 

TEL-ABIB (tel-a'bib), a place in Babylonia 
where some of the Jewish captives were stationed. 
It was by the river of Chebar, but its precise site 
is doubtful, Ezek. iii. 15. 


TELEM, Josh. xv. 24. See Telaim. 

TEL-HARESHA (tel-ha're-sha), or TEL- 
HARSA (tel-har'sa), a place in Babylonia 
from which several persons who could not prove 
their pedigree as Israelites went with Zerubbabel 
to Jerusalem, Ezra ii. 59. 


TEL AH (te'lah), a descendant of Ephraim, 1 
Chr. vii. 25. 

TELAIM (te-la'im), a place at or in which 
Saul numbered the people before setting out to 
destroy Amalek, 1 Sam. xv. 4. In all probabil¬ 
ity the same as Telem; but the Septuagint and 
Josephus read Gilgal, on what grounds is un¬ 
known. 

TELASSAR (te-las'sar), or THELASAR 
(the'la-sar). The name apparently means “ hill of 


TEL-MELAH (tel-me'lah), a place in Baby¬ 
lonia from which also persons of doubtful pedi¬ 
gree returned, Ezra ii. 59. 

TEMA (te'ma), a son of Ishmael, the ninth in 
order, Gen. xxv. 15, and the founder of a tribe 
which, along with its territory, bore his name. 
Various allusions are made to the people and land 
of Tema in connection with other Arab tribes, as 
in Job vi. 19 and Isa. xxi. 14. The district lay 
I on the northern part of Arabia Deserta, on the 
borders of the desert of Syria, and the name 
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Original Sin,” the “ Scripture Doctrine of Atone¬ 
ment,” “A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans,” “ A Scheme of Scripture Divin¬ 
ity,” “A Hebrew-English Concordance,” his prin¬ 
cipal work and the labor of his life, and a “Sketch 
of Moral Philosophy.” He died in 1761. 

TAYLOR, JOHN, a divine and civilian, was 
born at Shrewsbury in 1704. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a Fellowship and proceeded to the degree of doc¬ 
tor of laws. In 1742 he became a member of 
Doctors’ Commons, and two years after was ap¬ 
pointed chancellor of Lincoln; but in 1751 he 
entered into orders, was presented to the rectory 
of Lawford, in Essex, and became a canon resi¬ 
dentiary of St. Paul's. His chief works are an 


The Taled.—S eo article. 

edition of the Greek orators and “ Elements of 
Civil Law.” His sermons were published in 1749 
and 1757. He died in 1766. 

TAYLOR, JOHN, was born in 1752, in 
Fauquier county, Virginia. His ancestors had 
emigrated from England and settled in Virginia 
in the year 1650, and his father passed over the 
Blue Ridge and near the Shenandoah River in 
Frederick county, Virginia. In his twentieth 
year he united with the Baptist Church, and he 
began to take part in religious services, and shortly 
afterward he was known as a public speaker. lie 
was licensed to preach, and for some years, having 
been ordained as an itinerant, he traveled through 
the mountainous districts of the State, at times 
reaching into Kentucky. In 1786 he consented to 
settle as pastor of the church at Clear Creek, where 
he remained three years, and where he received 


above one hundred persons into membership. He 
next settled on the Ohio River, and ministered 
to the Baptist church at Bullittsburg, which grew 
in numbers; but the place proving unfavorable for 
his health, he removed to a place called Corn 
Creek, sixty or seventy miles distant, where he 
began his labors with his usual zeal; but a diffi¬ 
culty arising about a matter of discipline, he re¬ 
moved to the forks of Elkhorn and became con¬ 
nected with the Big Spring church in Woodford 
county. He was called to the pastoral charge of 
the Black Run church, but he only agreed to 
preach as a supply, and here also he had great 
success. His strength gradually declined, owing 
to increasing years and his manifold labors, and 
lie died in 1833, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. Owing to his frequent changes and his active 
public life, he was not 
a voluminous writer. 
He wrote “A History 
of Ten Baptist Church¬ 
es of which the Author 
has been successively a 
member,” and here the 
experiences of more 
than fifty years are re¬ 
corded. He also pub¬ 
lished a “ Comment on 
some Parts of Scrip¬ 
ture,” in which he 
avows that lie took the 
liberty of differing from 
other expositors. 

TAYLOR, NA¬ 
THANIEL W., was 
born in 1786, at New 
Milford, Connecticut, 
of which place his 
grandfather was pastor 
from 1748 until his 
death, in 1800. He 
was educated at Yale 
College, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1807. For a 
short time he enjoyed 
special instruction from 
President Dwight, to 
whom he acted as an 
amanuensis, and in 1812 
lie was settled as pastor 
of the Centre Church, in 
New Haven, where he 
remained until 1822, 
when ho was made 
Dwight professor of di¬ 
dactic theology in Yale College. He held this 
position until his death, in 1858. His theological 
views excited a widely-extended criticism. Since 
his death the sermons which he preached in Centre 
Church were edited by the Rev. N. Porter, D.D., 
and published. His “ Lectures on the Moral Gov¬ 
ernment of God” were published in 1859, and in 
the same year also his “Essays and Lectures on 
Select Topics in Revealed Theology” appeared. 

TAYLOR, OLIVER ALDEN, was born in 
1801, at Yarmouth, Massachusetts. He attended 
the Ashfield Academy for some time, and in 1820 
he succeeded in becoming a beneficiary of the 
American Education Society. Feeling that he 
could now venture to enter a college, he traveled 
upward of five hundred miles to Meadville, Penn¬ 
sylvania, where his uncle resided, and acted as 
president of Alleghany College. He concluded 


that another place would give him the advantages 
which he sought, and he removed to Union Col¬ 
lege, at Schenectady. In 1823 he was received 
under the care of the Albany Presbytery, and he 
went to Andover for his theological course. Here 
he began the study of French and German, dis¬ 
playing a fine talent in mastering languages. In 
1828 he was licensed to preach the gospel, and for 
several years he continued to preach in several 
places without accepting a settled charge, all the 
while devoting himself sedulously to literary 
study. In 1837 he was requested to take the 
place of Professor Robinson (then in Europe) at 
the Union Seminary in New York, but his en¬ 
gagements at Andover prevented him from ac¬ 
cepting this appointment. He accepted a call to 
the pastorate at Manchester, and was installed in 
September, 1839, and here he labored with great 
diligence, but in 1851 his health gave way, and 
after visiting different places with a view to his 
restoration, he had to return to his home, where 
he died on the 18th day of September, 1851. His 
literary productions are scattered through a great 
number of journals, and they all display a re¬ 
markable acquaintance with the literature of the¬ 
ology. A memoir of his life was published in 
1853, and in 1856 a second edition of it was 
called for. 

TAYLOR, RICHARD, a Congregational di¬ 
vine of the seventeenth century, a man of abilities 
and erudition, evangelical in doctrine, and in con¬ 
versation and professional labor eminent and ex¬ 
emplary. He was author of “ The History of the 
Union between the Presbyterian and Congrega¬ 
tional Dissenting Ministers in and about London.” 
Among his other works of value are his “ Discourse 
of Christ,” “ Establishment of the Law by the Gos¬ 
pel,” “Seasonable Caution against Presumption,” 
“ Discourses on the Fall and Misery of Man,” 
“ Discourses on Several Subjects.” He died at 
London about 1717. 

TAYLOR, ROWLAND, one of the most 
learned English divines of the sixteenth century, 
but most illustrious in his heroic death as Protes¬ 
tant martyr, was chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer. 
He quitted Cranmer’s family on being presented 
to the rectory of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and devoted 
himself entirely to his duties as parish priest, win¬ 
ning the highest esteem and warmest love of his 
flock by his great abilities, unfeigned piety and 
simplicity of life. On the accession of Queen 
Mary he was one of the first to suffer for resist¬ 
ance to the attempts to restore the popish wor¬ 
ship. Having resisted the performance of mass 
in his parish church, he was cited, in 1553, to ap¬ 
pear before Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and 
also lord chancellor. Refusing to yield to the 
persuasion of his friends, who would have had 
him *iake his escape, he went to London, had a 
long conference with Gardiner, which the latter 
closed by his strong argument, “Carry him to 
prison.” Taylor lay in prison about a year and 
three-quarters, and after the revival of some old 
tyrannous laws was again cited before Gardiner, 
Bonner and other bishops, was deprived of his 
benefice, formally degraded from the priestly 
office and conducted by the sheriff from London 
to Hadleigh. All efforts to induce the cheerful, 
heroic man to recant failed; he had a most affect¬ 
ing farewell interview with his wife and children, 
received the blessings of his parishioners, and was 
burned at the stake on Aldham Common near 
Hadleigh, February 8, 1555. 
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year, independently of several sources, was six 
hundred and sixty-six talents, 1 Ki. x. 14. 

When Rome became Christian the clergy were 
exempt from certain personal taxes, but not from 
those levied on property in land. The clergy were 
freed from military service and from contributing 
as the laity did for supporting the officers of the 
state; but land, by whomsoever held, was liable 
to a governmental impost 

TAXING,THE. See Cyrenius, Jesus Christ. 

TAYLOR (tay'lor), CHARLES COFFIN, a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was born in Rowley, Massachusetts, February 16, 
1805, and educated at Bowdoin College, where 
he graduated in 1833. Mr. Taylor began his 
theological studies at the Congregational semi¬ 
nary in Bangor, and was induced while there to 
join the Episcopalians, and at the end of two 
years he left that institution and completed his 
studies under an Episcopal clergyman at Mar¬ 
blehead. At Boston, in 1837, he was admitted 
to the order of deacon, and in 1838 to that of 
priesthood by Bishop Griswold. He officiated 
two years at Amesbury, Massachusetts, whence 
he removed to Lonsdale, Rhode Island, and after 
four years went to Michigan, where he took the 
highest rank for talents and moral worth, being 
about eight years rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ann Arbor, and the rest of his career rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, "Kalamazoo, and presi¬ 
dent of St. Mark’s College at the Grand Rapids, 
in that State. Mr. Taylor was a man of deep 
thought, a solid logical reasoner, who never 
wandered from his premises. He was an elo¬ 
quent preacher, and a most faithful and effi¬ 
cient pastor. In such estimation was he held 
by his brethren that his services were in con¬ 
stant requisition for performing public duties in 
the diocese; he was repeatedly a member of the 
standing committee and a delegate to the General 
Convention of the Church. He was seized with 
severe illness on a Sunday, and lived but four 
days thereafter, dying February 1,1855, at the age 
of fifty years. 

TAYLOR, EDWARD, was born in England 
in 1642. He emigrated to New England and en¬ 
tered Harvard College, where he graduated in 
1671. He became the first minister of Westfield, 
"Massachusetts, then called Warronoco. None of 
his works have been published, but he left behind 
him several theological treatises, poems and ser¬ 
mons, besides a “ Commentary on the Four Gos¬ 
pels.” He died in 1729. 

TAYLOR, ISAAC, Christian essayist and 
artist, author of “The Natural History of En¬ 
thusiasm,” was the son of an Independent minis¬ 
ter at Lavenham, Suffolk, where he was born in 
1787. He commenced literary work in 1818, in 
conjunction with Robert Hall and John Foster. 
Among his earlier productions were “The Charac¬ 
ters of Theophrastus,” witli illustrations bv him¬ 
self, and “ History of the Transmission of Ancient 
Books to Modern Times.” His “Enthusiasm,” 
the greatest of his works, was published anony¬ 
mously in 1829, but the writer was called upon in 
the most flattering manner to acknowledge him¬ 
self and come forward as a candidate for the pro¬ 
fessorship of logic in the University of Edinburgh. 
He, however, failed, by a small number of votes 
only, to secure the chair. In his later years Isaac 
Taylor wrote lives of Loyola and Wesley, and 


many other works which command attention as 
the productions of a thoughtful and polished 
writer. His attainments in mechanics were high, 
and to him are due some of the most useful inven¬ 
tions in calico-printing. He died in 1865. 

TAYLOR, JANE, who became eminent as a 
writer for the young, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor of Ongar, and was born September 
23, 1783, in London, where her father resided in 
the practice of his profession as an artist. About 
two years after, Mr. Taylor removed to Laven¬ 
ham, where she spent her youth, and where her 
mind early unfolded its creative powers. From 
her third and fourth year, in connection with 
her sister Anne, who was two years older, she 
is said to have composed little talcs and songs, 
which they would sing together, and she especially 
seemed to live in a fairy-land of her own. It was 
the choice of her excellent parents to give their 
children a homo education. Her father removed 
to Colchester in 1796, where, in her fifteenth year, 
she gave decided indications of personal piety. 
She was also one of a select society of young 


friends for the reading of original essays and 
the promotion of intellectual improvement. Her 
first production which was given to the public 
was “The Beggar Boy.” It appeared in 1804 in 
the “Minor’s Pocket-Book,” a journal to which 
her sister Anne had been a contributor. Then 
followed “ The Display, or Essays in Rhyme on 
Morals and Manners.” After her death her con¬ 
tributions to the “ Youth’s Magazine,” under the 
signature Q. Q., were collected and published, and 
these essays commanded a widely-extended circu¬ 
lation. Then followed her papers in the “Asso¬ 
ciate Minstrels” and her “Pleasures of Taste,” 
which also contained a sketch of her life. Her 
memoirs, correspondence and poetical remains 
have been published- on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic, and they continue to be in demand, as 
she was perhaps quite as effective a writer for the 
young as Mrs. Barbauld. She died at Ongar, 
April 13, 1824, in the enjoyment of a sure and 
certain hope of a blessed immortality. 

TAYLOR, JEREMY, bishop of Down and 
Connor, and one of the most illustrious divines of 
the seventeenth century, was born at Cambridge 
in 1613. He was educated at Cambridge Univer¬ 


sity, and having taken orders, became a favorite 
of Archbishop Laud, through whose influence he 
was led to settle at Oxford, and afterward obtained 
a Fellowship. About 1638 he was presented by 
Bishop Juxon to the rectory of Uppingham, and 
having been named chaplain to Charles I., at¬ 
tended him at Oxford, and adhered to his cause 
through the civil war. Por his services the de¬ 
gree of doctor of divinity was, by the king’s com¬ 
mand, conferred on him. His living was soon 
after sequestrated, and during the Commonwealth 
he suffered imprisonment several times. After 
living for a time in Wales, where he preached 
and wrote and kept a school, he removed in 1658 
to Ireland. At the Restoration, having obtained 
the favor of Charles II., he was appointed bishop 
of Down and Connor, and made a member of the 
Irish privy-council. About the same time he was 
chosen vice-chancellor of Dublin University. His 
labors as a preacher do not appear to have been 
very fruitful. His real works are his books. 
Coleridge pronounced Jeremy Taylor the most 
eloquent of divines, adding, “ Had I said of men, 
Cicero would forgive me and Demosthenes nod 


assent.” He was accustomed to call him Chrysos¬ 
tom, and counted him one of the four great ge¬ 
niuses of old English literature. But Taylor’s 
gorgeous eloquence did not blind Coleridge to his 
faults and errors. He believed that his “ great and 
lovely mind” was greatly perverted by the influ¬ 
ence of Laud; so that, while he was a latitudina- 
rian in his creed, he was “a rigorist indeed con¬ 
cerning the authority of the Church.” In naming 
him as an excellent author to study, he does so 
not only for the sake of his noble principles, but 
for the habit of caution and reflection which must 
be formed to detect his numerous errors. Taylor’s 
principal works are, his “ Discourse of the Liber¬ 
ties of Prophesying,” “Holy Living and Holy 
Dying.” In addition to these are various devo¬ 
tional works and his wonderful sermons. This 
distinguished prelate died at Lisburn in 1667. 

TAYLOR, JOHN, an eminent Unitarian di¬ 
vine, was born in Lancashire in 1694. lie was 
educated at Whitehaven, and after officiating some 
years as pastor to a congregation at Norwich, he 
accepted the office of divinity tutor at the newly- 
founded academy of Warrington. His most im- 
I portanl works are—the “Scripture Doctrine of 
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TATTAM (tat'tain), HENRY, D.D., Ph.D., 
was born in 1788, and educated in the University 
of Dublin and at Gottingen. Having entered the 
ministry, he held the rectorship of St. Cuthbert’s. 
in Bedford, for many years. Part of the time he 
was also rector of Great Woodstone, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. In 1845 he was made archdeacon of 
Bedford, and in 1849 the living of Stanford Rivers, 
in Essex, was given to him. He has taken a high 
place as one of the most eminent Orientalists. In 
1828 he published a “Grammar of the Egyptian 
Language,” and in 1835 a “ Lexicon on the Egypt¬ 
ian Monuments, compiled out of the Ancient 
Language.” In 1836 he issued an edition of the 
“Twelve Minor Prophets” in the ancient Egypt¬ 
ian or Coptic or Memphitic tongue. Then fol¬ 
lowed the “Ancient Coptic Version of the Book 
of Job the Just;” “The Apostolical Constitutions 
in Coptic, with an English Translation;” “The 
Major Prophets,” in the Egyptian tongue. In 
1843 he published a “ Defence of the Church of 
England against the Attacks of a Roman Catho- 
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lie.” To Dr. Tattam the world of letters is in¬ 
debted for discovering the valuable Syriac manu¬ 
script (now in the British Museum) which con¬ 
tains the life of John of Ephesus. His great 
learning and numerous works led the University 
of Leyden to confer on him the degree of doctor 
in philosophy. 

TAULER (tow'ler), JOHANN, one of the 
most celebrated German mystics, born about 1290. 
He became a monk of the Dominican order, was 
well versed in the scholastic philosophy, and was 
one of the most famous preachers and devotional 
writers of his day. His sermons were composed 
in Latin, but delivered in German, and were as 
free as he could make them of the dialect of phil¬ 
osophy. Tauler not only distinguished himself by 
his^iety and eloquent preaching, whereby he had 
an extraordinary influence on the religious life of 
Germany, but also by the excellence of his lan¬ 
guage and style, which have entitled him to high 
honors as one at least of the creators of German 
prose literature. “ His sermons contain,” says 
Wachler, “a treasure of meditations, hints, indi¬ 


cations, full of heartfelt piety, which still speak to 
the inmost longings and noblest wants of man’s 
mind. He was the first that wrested from our 
German speech the fit expression lor ideas of 
moral reason and emotion.” Tauler appears to 
have lived and preached at Strasburg, and there 
he died in 1361. His tombstone is still in exist¬ 
ence there. 

TAUSON (tow'son), or TAGESEN (ta'ge- 
sen), JOHANN, styled “the Luther of Denmark,” 
was born in 1494. He was one of the leaders of 
the Reformation in Denmark. Early in life he 
became a monk of the order of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem. Meeting with some of Luther’s works at 
Wittenberg, he was desirous of acquainting him¬ 
self further with his principles, and pursued his 
studies under the instruction of Melanchthon. He 
was shortly after appointed to lecture on theology 
in the University of Copenhagen; but recalled to 
his convent by his superiors, and declaring him¬ 
self a disciple of Luther, he was thrown for a 
time into prison. On his release he preached with 
zeal and boldness to the people, and procuring the 
esteem of Frederick I. of Denmark, was appointed 
his chaplain, with freedom to preach the gospel 
openly. Tauson discontinued the Latin service 
of the Church, and introduced the Danish lan¬ 
guage. Crowds came to hear him, and Lutheran¬ 
ism spread rapidly. In 1542 he was made bishop 
of Ripen. lie was the author of several hymns and 
theological tracts. His death occurred in 1561. 

TAVERNER (tav'ern-er), RICHARD, born 
in 1505, was one of the scholars invited by Wol- 
sey to his new college at Oxford, and afterward 
studied law in the Inner Temple. He entered the 
service of Cromwell, the secretary of state, by 
whose influence he was made one of the clerks of 
the signet in 1537. He inclined to the principles 
of the Reformation, and undertook to edit a new 
translation of the English Bible, which was al¬ 
lowed to be read in the churches. He was thrown 
into the Tower at the instigation of the popish 
bishops, but released, and on the accession of Ed¬ 
ward VI. he had special permission, although a 
layman, to preach in the king’s dominions. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Mary he lived in retirement at 
Norbiton, near Kingston; but when Elizabeth 
came to the throne, he returned to his preaching. 
In 1569 he was appointed high-sheriff of Oxford, 
and is said to have preached at St. Mary’s with his 
gold chain about his neck and his sword by his 
side. He wrote many religious treatises and trans¬ 
lations. His death occurred in 1575. 

TAVERNS (tav'erns), THE THREE, a place 
of entertainment for persons of a better class than 
those who frequented the Appii Forum. It was 
on the Appian road, about thirty-three Roman 
miles from the city, near the modern Cisterna. 
Two parties of brethren went to meet St. Paul, 
Acts xxviii. 15, when he was brought a prisoner 
to Rome; some proceeded as far as Appii Forum, 
others to The Three Taverns. 

TAXATIO ECCLESIASTIC A (tax-a'tio 
ec-cle si-as-ti-ca), the valuation of ecclesiastical 
benefices made through every benefice in Eng¬ 
land, on the occasion of Pope Innocent IV. grant¬ 
ing to Henry III. the tenth of all spirituals for 
three years. 

TAXES ttax'es) of some kind must have been 
coeval with the origin of civilized society. The 


idea of the one is involved in that of the other, 
since society, as every organization, implies ex¬ 
pense, which must be raised by the abstraction of 
property from the individuals of which it consists, 
either by occasional or periodical, by self-imposed 
or compulsory, exactions. 

Accordingly, we find a provision of income made 
at the very commencement of the Mosaic polity. 
Taxes, like all other things in that polity, had a 
religious origin and import. As a ransom for his 
soul unto the Lord, every Israelite was to pay half 
a shekel yearly, from twenty years old and up¬ 
ward, the rich not giving more, the poor not giving 
less, for the service of the tabernacle, Ex. xxx. 12. 
This half-shekel was the tribute which our Lord 
was asked if he paid, Matt. xvii. 24. It is called 
in the Greek didrachma. The way in which it is 
spoken of shows that it was an established and 
well-known payment—“they that received the 
didrachm”—in rendering which by “tribute” our 
translators have failed to give the force of the 
original. This offering was obligatory on Jews 
who lived in foreign countries no less than on 
those who lived at home, though frequently the 
native princes tried to divert the didrachm from 
the temple treasury to their own, in which effort 
they were more than once arrested by the Romans. 
From the Talmudical Tract Shekalim, the time 
of payment appears to have between the 15th and 
the 25th of the month Adar—that is, in March. 
After the destruction of the temple, this didrachm 
was ordered by Vespasian to be paid into the Cap¬ 
itol, as, says Josephus, “ they used to pay the same 
to the temple at Jerusalem.” A special provision 
seems to have been made, under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, of one-third of a shekel yearly, “for the 
service of the house of our God,” Neh. x. 32. 
The Jews, at times, found the taxes they had to 
pay very oppressive. The ten tribes complained 
that they had found David's yoke heavy, and en¬ 
treated Rehoboam that he would lighten it. And 
the stoning to death of Adoram, who “ was over 
the tribute,” shows to what an extent the question 
of taxes entered into the causes of the revolt of the 
ten tribes, 1 Ki. xii. 4, 18. When the Romans 
became masters of Palestine, the unhappy Jews 
had a double yoke to bear, while it appears from 
Josephus that the yoke of the native princes was 
anything but light. 

Besides the regular half-shekel, there was a con¬ 
siderable income derived to the temple from tithes, 
firstlings, etc., 2 Ki. xii. 4. Considering the fertil¬ 
ity of the land, we cannot account these religious 
imposts as heavy. If we turn to the civil consti¬ 
tution, we find taxes first instituted at the time of 
the introduction of regal power, whose exactions 
are forcibly described by Samuel, 1 Sam. viii. 10. 
They consisted partly in personal service, partly 
in tithe in kind. Occasionally a heavy poll-tax 
was imposed—“of all the mighty men of wealth, 
of each man fifty shekels of silver,” 2 Ki. xv. 20. 
On other occasions an assessment was made, and a 
tax raised from the people of the land generally, 

2 Ki. xxiii. 35. Both these last cases, however, 
were provisions for a special need. Presents con¬ 
stituted a source of abundant income, and can 
hardly be regarded in any other light than as a 
sort of self-imposed tax, 1 Sam. x. 27 ; 2 Cbr. xvii. 

5. Royal demesnes supplied resources, 1 Ki. iv. 

22. There was also a transit-tax “of the mer¬ 
chantmen, and of the traffic of the spice-merchants, 
and of all the kings of Arabia, and of the govern¬ 
ors of the country,” 1 Ki. x. 15. Ships and other 
public property belonged to the king, 1 Ki. x. 28. 
The weight of gold that came to Solomon in one 
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9; it was, therefore, accessible by navigation, which 
was extensively carried on by the Phoenicians and 
other nations in large famous ships which were 
models for the vessels of commerce in general, and 
were therefore known under the name of “ vessels 
of Tarshish,” 1 Ki. x. 22; Isa. ii. 16; the port 
from which they started was Joppa, on the coast 
of Palestine, Jonah i. 3; iv. 2, not from Ezion- 
geber, a port of the Gulf of Akabah. It is true 
that once, 2 Chr. xx. 36, “ships to go to Tarshish” 
are said to have been made at Ezion-geber. And 
it has been supposed hence that there must have 
been a Tarshish also in India. Keil imagines that, 
built on the Red Sea, the ships were to be conveyed 
overland to a Mediterranean port, and refers to ex¬ 
amples of such land-carriage of ships. All these 
indications show, that Tarshish was neither in 
India nor Ethiopia, nor on the African coast, as 
some have imagined. Neither could it have been 
Tarsus; thither certainly Jonah would not have 
fled to avoid the journey to Nineveh. Besides, 
Tarsus was never celebrated as Tarshish was. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that Tar- 
tessus, in the South of Spain, or the surrounding 
district, was intended by Tarshish. And it is 
well known that the Phoenicians had much 
commercial intercourse with Spain. The men¬ 
tion of Tarshish as derived from Javan, Gen. 
x. 4, corroborates this opinion. It is true that 
Tartessus has been sometimes represented as a 
Phoenician colony; and Kalisch interprets Isa. 
xxiii. 1, 6, 10, as countenancing a Phoenician 
origin for Tarshish, but this interpretation can¬ 
not be supported; “daughter of Tarshish” is 
simply Tarshish, or the inhabitants thereof, as 
“daughter of Zion,” “daughter of Jerusalem, 

Isa. i. 8; xxxvii. 22. And of the close inter¬ 
course (and probably colonization) of the Greeks 
with Tartessus and its neighborhood there is 
strong evidence. The exact site of this cele¬ 
brated city is unknown; it has been believed to 
be between the two outlets of the modern Guad¬ 
alquivir. Other places on the Spanish coast 
have had their advocates. 


TARSUS (tar-sus), a large and populous 
city of Cilicia, the capital of the Roman prov¬ 
ince of that name, situated in a fruitful plain on 
the river Cydnus, which flowed through the 
midst of it. it was a place of considerable trade, 
and the inhabitants, of Greek descent, applied 
t^mselves with much success to the study of phil¬ 
osophy, so that their city acquired great celebrity 
as a school of learning. Many Jews appear to have 
settled here; and the most distinguished citizen of 
Tarsus was Saul, afterward the apostle Paul, Acts 
ix. 11, 30; xxii. 3. Tarsus was one of those called 
free cities, and though under Roman dominion 
enjoyed the right of choosing its own magistrates, 
and was governed by its own laws. This freedom 
was granted it by Mark Antony; but it did not con¬ 
vey any right as a Roman colony of Roman citizen¬ 
ship to the natives; so that Paul was a citizen of 
Rome by virtue of some other franchise. In later 
times, indeed, Tarsus was made a Roman colony. 

It still exists as Tcrsous, with a population of 
about twenty thousand, but is described as filthy 
and ruinous. 

TARTAK (tar'tak), the name of one of the 
idol-gods said to have been worshiped by the 
Avites, whom the king of Assyria sent, along with 
some other tribes, to people the desolate kingdom 
of Israel, 2 Ki. xvii. 31. But nothing certain has 
yet been brought to light respecting this deity. 


TARTAN (tar'tan), a general of Sargon and 
Sennacherib, 2 Ki. xviii. 17. The word is an 
official title. 

TASCODROGITES (tas-ko'drog-ites), or 
ASCODROGITES, followers of Montanus, who 
made profession of never speaking, and for that 
purpose held their fingers upon their mouths. 

TASSO (tas'so), TORQUATO, the celebrated 
Italian poet, was born at Sorrento, in the kingdom 
of Naples, March 11, 1544. His father was secre¬ 
tary to San Severino, prince of Salerno, and shared 
his disgrace as well as his honor. When the prince 
complained to Charles V. against the viceroy of 
Naples, who desired to introduce the Inquisition 
into the kingdom,Jie was condemned to death, to¬ 
gether with the secretary and his son, the future 
poet, who was then only nine years old. To avoid 
the fate to which they were doomed they fled to 
Rome, where the young poet wrote verses, com¬ 
paring his escape to the adventures of Ascanius 


salem Conquered,” “ Rinaldo,” “ Aminta,” a pas¬ 
toral, and “Torismond,” a tragedy. His life was 
written by the marquis Manzo. His works have 
been published in various forms. 

TATE, NAHUM, best known as the author of 
a metrical version of the Psalms, was born in Dub¬ 
lin, in 1652, and educated at Trinity College. He 
was appointed poet-laureate in 1690. A poem on 
the “Death of Queen Anne” was considered the 
best of his productions. He died in 1715. 

TATHAM (ta'tham), EDWARD, D.D., was 
a native of Yorkshire, where he was born in 1749. 
In 1769 he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
in 1781 he rose to he a Fellow of Lincoln College, 
of which house he became rector. In 1792 he 
he was made perpetual curate of Twyford, in 
Berkshire, and in 1829 the rectory of Whit¬ 
church, in Shropshire, was conferred on him. 
He was the Bampton lecturer for the year 1789, 
his subject being “ The Chart and Scale of Truth, 
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and ./Eneas flying from Troy. His subsequent 
connection with the duke of Ferrara led to great 
troubles, and he was even for a time imprisoned 
in consequence of a mad infatuation for the sister 
of the duke. His great talents soon dispersed the 
clouds in which he had been enveloped, and his 
poetical works began to be regarded as the pride 
and glory of Italy. Sensible of his deserved repu¬ 
tation, the pope Clement VIII., encouraged by 
the entire congregation of cardinals, determined 
to encircle his brows with the laurel crown and to 
honor him with a triumph. The poet was sent for 
from Naples, received with all due honors at the 
distance of one mile from Rome, and the most 
magnificent preparations made for the ceremony 
in the Capitol. Tasso, as if persecuted by fortune 
to the last moment of life, was taken ill, and the 
preparations made for his coronation ended in his 
melancholy funeral procession, as he died the even¬ 
ing before the intended ceremony, April 15, 1595, 
aged fifty-one. He derives his celebrity and the 
palm of immortality from his “Jerusalem Deliv¬ 
ered.” Besides his great poem, which has become 
familiar to the English reader, Tasso wrote “ Jeru- 


bv which to find the Cause of Error.” This work 
has received very high commendation, as Dr. Reid 
has characterized it as “ Essentially a system of 
logic formed on the principles of Lord Bacon’s 
writings, and may be considered as a practical 
commentary on the ‘ Novum Organum.’ ” The 
style is rugged, the grasp of argument is most vig¬ 
orous, and it is specially worthy of the study of 
all young reasoners. He also published “Twelve 
Discourses Introductory to the Study of Divinity” 
and several other minor works. He died in 1834. 

TATIAN (ta'sh’an), called “the Assyrian,” 
from his native country, a writer of the early 
Christian Church, was a scholar of Justin Martyr, 
and himself taught in Mesopotamia about 172. 
In “An Address to the Greeks” he wrote a de¬ 
fence of Christianity, and was the author of se^ral 
other works now lost. 

TATIANISTS. See Encratites. 

TATNAI (tat'na-i), a Persian governor in 
Palestine, Ezra v. 3, 6. 
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ings are still extant, and are full of maxims and 
sentiments of virtue and morality. Among others 
this sentence is often repeated in them: “Tao hath 
produced one, one hath produced two, two have 
produced three, and three have produced all 
things.” The morality of this philosopher and 
his disciples is not unlike that of the Epicureans, 
consisting in a tranquillity of mind free from all 
vehement desires and passions. But as this tran¬ 
quillity would be disturbed by the thoughts of 
death, they boast of a liquor that has the power 
of rendering them immortal. They are addicted 
to chemistry, alchymy and magic, and are per¬ 
suaded that by the assistance of demons whom 
they invoke they can obtain all that they desire. 
The hope of avoiding death prevailed upon a great 
number of mandarins to study this diabolical art, 
and certain credulous and superstitious emperors 
brought it greatly into vogue. 

The doctrine of this sect concerning the forma¬ 


tion of the world, according to Dr. Milne, much 
resembles that of the Epicureans. If they do not 
maintain the eternity of matter, on the other 
hand they do not deny it; but, in analogy with 
the favorite science of alchymy, they represent the 
first pair as drawn out of the boiling mouth of “an 
immense crucible” by a celestial being. The Pla¬ 
tonic notion of an anima inundi, or soul of the world, 
is very common; and hence it is that the heavens 
are considered the body of this imaginary being, 
the mind its breath, the lights of heaven as pro¬ 
ceeding from its eyes, the watery fluids as its 
spittle and tears. 

TAPER-HALLOWING (ta / per-hal / lo- 
ing), a ceremony on Easter eve, when the paschal 
candle was blessed. 

TAPESTRY (ta'pes-tre), Prov. vii. 16. The 
“coverings of tapestry ” may simply mean “cover¬ 
lets” as spread upon beds. Perhaps they were 
embroidered. See Embroider. 


TAPHATH (ta'fath), one of Solomon’s daugh¬ 
ters, 1 Ki. iv. 11. 

TAPHNES (taf'nes), Judith i. 9. See Tam¬ 
pan HES. 

TAPHON (ta'fon), 1 Macc. ix. 50, a city forti¬ 
fied in Maccabtean times, perhaps Beth-tappuah. 

TAPP AN (tap'pan), DAVID, D.D., who be¬ 
came Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard, was 
educated in that place, and graduated in 1771. He 
was the son of the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of Man¬ 
chester, Massachusetts, and from 1774 until 1792 
he was pastor of the Third Church, in Newbury, 
Massachusetts. In 1792 he was appointed to the 
chair in the college, and he held that position 
until his death in 1803. He was the author of 
many sermons, which were published from time 
to time, and after his death his “Lectures on 


Jewish Antiquities,” which he delivered in Har¬ 
vard, were given to the public. 

TAPPUAH (tap'pu-ah), the name of a person 
among the descendants of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 43. 

TAPPUAH. 1. A town in the plain country 
of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. 2. A city on the border 
of Ephraim and Mannsseh; the city belonged to 
Ephraim, the land or district named from it to 
Manasseh, Josh. xvi. 8; xvii. 8. This was no 
doubt identical with En-tappuah, Josh. xvii. 7. 
It is not certain which of these two places is in¬ 
tended in Josh. xii. 17. 

TARAH (ta'rah), one of the stations of the 
Israelites in the desert, Num. xxxiii. 27, 28. 

T ARAL AH (tar'al-ah), a city in Benjamin, 
Josh, xviii. 27. 

TAREA (ta-re'a), 1 Chr.viii.35. SeeTAHREA. 


TARES, darnel, the Lolium ti'mu/entum, Matt, 
xiii. 24—30, 36-40. The common Arabic name of 
this plant is zowan; it is of a noxious character, 
producing dizziness and sickness. Grain-growers 
in Palestine believe that in wet seasons and in 
marshy ground the wheat itself turns to tares. 

TARGET (target), 1 Sam. xvii. 6. See Arms, 
Armor. 

TARGUMS (tar'gums) of various parts of 
Holy Scripture in the Chaldaic language, ren¬ 
dered necessary by the disuse of the Jewish 
tongue after the captivity, and used in the syna¬ 
gogues. Eight of these are extant of different de¬ 
grees of merit, the two principal ones being those 
of Jonathan (or rather the pseudo-Jonathan), an 
author who wrote a paraphrase, or rather a com¬ 
mentary, upon the greater and lesser prophets, 
about thirty years B. C., and of Onkelos upon 
the Pentateuch, which is considered the 
most valuable of all, and is referred to the 
first century of our era. Two others are 
supposed to be of considerable antiquity, 
but the remainder are comparatively mod¬ 
ern. See Versions. 

TARPELITES (tar'pe-lites), a people 
from whom the Assyrian kings sent colonists 
to Samaria, Ezra iv. 9; possibly this may 
be the Tapyri on the east of Elymais. 


TARQUINIUS (tar-kwin'e-us). 1. 
PRISCUS, the filth king of Rome, was orig¬ 
inally a native of Tarquinii, but settled at 
Rome, and by liberality and mildness so 
gained upon the affections of the Romans, 
that on the death of Ancus Martius he was 
elected king. He was a benevolent prince, 
adorned the city with stately buildings, con¬ 
structed aqueducts and added dignity and 
consequence to the senate as well as to the 
judiciary. He was assassinated by the sons 
of Ancus Martius, B. C. 578, when in his 
eightieth year. 2. SUPERBUS, was either 
the son or grandson—it is not certain which 
—of the preceding. He gained the throne by 
basely murdering Servius Tullius, the reign¬ 
ing king, his wife, the daughter of the lat¬ 
ter, instigating him to the brutal deed. His 
subsequent career was so unjust and tyran¬ 
nical that it required but an outrage per¬ 
petrated by one of his sons to cause the peo¬ 
ple to dethrone him and overthrow the monarchi¬ 
cal form of government. He was thus the last 
king of Rome. 

TARSHISH (tar'shish). 1. A son of Javan, 
of the posterity of .Japheth, Gen. x. 4. See Tar- 
siiisii, below. 2. One of the seven princes of Per¬ 
sia, Esth. i. 14. 

TARSHISH, a city or country respecting the 
position of which much variety of opinion has pre¬ 
vailed. But the Scripture notices of it, if care¬ 
fully compared, lead with tolerable certainty to its 
identification. Tarshish is represented as a rich 
country, governed by its own independent kings 
and able to send valuable presents, Ps. Ixxii. 10, 
abounding especially in silver, iron, tin and lead, 
Jer. x. 9; a precious stone, probably the chryso¬ 
lite, chiefly found in those districts, bore the name 
of tarshish, Ex. xxviii. 20; in our version “ bervl 
“ it was situated near other renowned islands, and 
was itself washed by the waves of the sea,” Isa. lx. 
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TAO-SE 


TANHUMETH (tan'hu-meth), the father of 
one of the captains who joined Gedaliah, 2 Ki. 
xxv. 23. 

TANIS (ta'nis), Ezek. xxx. 14, margin. See 
Zoan. This name is also found in the Apocrypha, 
Judith i. 10. 

TANNAITES (tan'na-ites), a school of rab¬ 
bins who flourished between Ezra and Rabbi Je- 
hudah the Holy, A. D. 120, and who are regarded 
as the authors of the Mishna. 

TANNER (tan'ner), Acts ix. 43. See Handi¬ 
craft. 


Pope Paul IV. and Clement VIII. also signal¬ 
ized themselves in destroying all the Talmudic 
books that could be found, and many thousand 
volumes of the Talmud were by their orders judi¬ 
cially condemned to the flames. The Talmud of 
Jerusalem was printed in one volume folio, and 
that of Babylon in twelve or fourteen volumes 
folio, to such an extent had the comments in that 
work extended in the hands of the authors. 

TALSAS (tal'sas), 1 Esd. ix. 22, the same as 

Elasah, Ezra x. 22. 

TAMAH (ta'raah), one whose descendants, 

Nethinira, returned with Zerubbabel, Nch. vii. 55. 

In Ezra ii. 53 the name is Thamah. + r\ i 

TANNER, THOMAS, D.D., was bom in 

TAMAR (ta'mar), the name of three persons. , 1674, at Market Lavington, in Wiltshire. He 
1. The daughter-in-law of Judah, 
whose singular history is given 
in Gen. xxxviii. She appears in 
genealogical tables as one from 
whom David and our Lord were 
descended, Ruth iv. 12, 22 ; Matt, 
i. 3, in which last text the name is 
spelled Thainar. 2 and 3. The 
sister and the daughter of Absa¬ 
lom, 2 Sam. xiii.; xiv. 27. One 
miserable incident in the sins and 
sorrows of the family of David 
throws a painful interest around 
the former; of the latter nothing 
is known, except that “ she was a 
woman of a fair countenance,” like 
her aunt and namesake. 

TAMAR, a town on the 
south-eastern border of Palestine, 

Ezek. xlvii. 19. Dr. Robinson 
supposes that the site is marked 
by the ruins now called Kumub , 
about a day’s journey south of el- 
Milh (Malatha or Moladah), on 
the ancient road between Hebron 
and Elath. Bht Wilton identifies 
it with Hazar-guddah. 

TAMMUZ (tam'muz). See 

Month. 

TAMMUZ, a Syrian deity, 
for whom the Hebrew idolatresses j 
were accustomed to hold an annual 
lamentation, Ezek. viii. 14. This 
idol was the same with the Phoenician Adon or 
Adonis, and the feast itself such as they celebrated. 

The feast held in honor of Taramuz was solstitial, 
and commenced with the new moon of July, in the 
month also called Tammuz; it consisted of two 
parts, the one consecrated to lamentation and the 
other to joy; in the days of grief they mourned 
the disappearance of the god, and in the days of 
gladness celebrated his discovery and return. 

Tammuz appears to have been a sort of incarna¬ 
tion of the sun, regarded principally as in a state 
of passion and sufferance, in connection with the 
apparent vicissitudes in its celestial position, and 
with respect to the terrestrial metamorphoses pro¬ 
duced under its influence upon vegetation in ad¬ 
vancing to maturity. This form of idolatry and 
other modes ofsnn-worship prevailed at Jerusalem, 
and were even brought into the temple. 

TANACH (ta'nac), Josh. xxi. 25. See Taa 

NACH. 


the seventeenth century. He died at Christ 
Church, Oxford, December 14, 1735, aged sixty- 
one, and was buried in the nave of that cathedral, 
without any funeral pomp, according to his own 
direction. 

TANQUELINIANS (tan-kwe lin'e-anz), the 
followers of Tanquelinus (or Tankelin), a lay 
preacher and founder of a sect in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Mosheim considers him as a Mystic. 
He is charged with slighting the external worship 
of God and the holy sacraments, with holding 
clandestine assemblies to propagate his opinions, 
and, above all, with abusing the clergy; but it must 
be remarked that the worship and the clergy which 
he censured were those of the Roman Church. 

TANSUR (tan'sur), WILLIAM, was born in 
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entered Queen’s College, Oxford, whence he went 
to All Souls’, and where he became a Fellow. In 
1701 he was made chancellor of the diocese of 
Norwich. His great learning and high character 
caused his rapid promotion, for in addition to the 
rectory of Thorp and a prebendal stall at Ely, he 
was made a canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
in 1732 he was raised to the see of St. Asaph. His 
name is connected in the literature of England 
with the great work “Notitia Monastica,” which 
was published after his death. It contains an ac¬ 
count of all the abbeys, priories and houses of 
friars which had existed in England and Wales, 
as well as all the colleges and hospitals founded 
before the year 1540. This great antiquarian 
work was edited by the Rev. John Tanner, and 
considerable additions were made to it, and it was 
published in folio in 1744. Subsequent editions, 
with additional notes by Nasmith and Ellis, have 
appeared. Bishop Tanner also wrote a collection 
of the British and Irish writers who existed until 


1G99, at Dunchurch, in Warwickshire. He was 
engaged in various departments of business, being 
at times a bookseller, a stationer, a bookbinder 
and a teacher of music. Nearly twenty separate 
works are attributed to him, the greater number 
being on harmony, melody, musical grammars 
and dictionaries. He deserves a place in this 
work because of the fact that his name has been 
so long and so justly celebrated for his composi¬ 
tions, which have continued to hold their place in 
church music, and which may be found in the 
usual collections for choirs, where full, solid har¬ 
mony is cherished. He died in 1783, at St. Neot’s. 

TAO-SE (ta-o-se'), or TAOU-TSZE (ta-oo- 
tze'), the name of a famous sect among the Chi¬ 
nese who owe their rise to Laou-tsze Lao Kian, 
or Laokium, a philosopher who lived, if we may 
credit his disciples, about five hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ. He professed to restore the religion 
of Tao (Taou), or “ reason.” Some of his writ- 
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TEMPT, TEMPTATION 


The site of the temple was twelve steps higher 
still, than the court of the priests. The side- 
chambers, which were of three stories, were prob¬ 
ably somewhat larger than those in Solomon’s 
temple; the centre building rose fully forty cubits 
above them; the breadth of that central part 
within was twenty cubits, as in Solomon’s, but the 
height of the holy place, and also of the most 
holy, was sixty, thus for the sake of mere dis¬ 
play losing the just proportions. There were also 
upper chambers over both, and the two main 
apartments were separated by a door and also a 
veil. The front walls were ornamented with thick 
plates of gold, which emitted a dazzling splendor 
when shone upon by the rays of the rising sun; 
and the top was covered with sharp spikes, to pre¬ 
vent the birds from roosting on it and covering it 
with filth. 

Such, briefly, was the temple of Herod, a work 
of human ambition, reared at great expense, but 
without any proper regard to the divine symbol¬ 
ism which appeared in the temple of Solomon, and 
in that also which more immediately preceded it. 
It had the unspeakable honor of being visited bv 
the Lord of glory, the true Shekinah, but they 
. who ministered in its courts—more peculiarly 
“his own”—knew him not; and ere long those 
courts became the scenes of such unparalleled 
atrocities as brought down with overwhelming 
retribution the vengeance of Heaven. The wish 
of Titus to spare the building was frustrated by 
the madness of the people on the one side and the 
fury of his soldiery on the other. The temple 
itself and all its surrounding cloisters were burned 
to the ground, A. D. 70. In A.D. 136 Hadrian 
built on its site a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, 
placing an equestrian statue of himself on the 
most holy place. An effort was made under the 
emperor Julian to rebuild the temple, but the de¬ 
sign was frustrated by the providence of God. 
For many centuries the long-consecrated height 
has been occupied bv the mosque of Omar, one of 
the most sacred of Mohammedan structures. 

TEMPLE ftera'p’I), DANIEL, was born in 
1789, at Reading, Massachusetts. He learned a 
trade in his boyhood, but in 1810 he became awa¬ 
kened to an abiding sense of the value of religion, 
and his mind became deeply impressed with the im¬ 
portance of foreign missions. He commenced his 
academical training in Phillips Academy, at An¬ 
dover, and in 1813 he entered Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1817. Having graduated, 
he returned to Andover for the study of theology, 
and in 1820 he was licensed to preach by the An¬ 
dover Association. For a year he acted as agent 
on behalf of the Board of Commissioners of For¬ 
eign Missions, and in 1821 he was ordained at 
North Bridgewater, and in January of the next 
year he sailed for Malta. Having lost his wife in 
1827, he returned to New England, and in 1830 
he again sailed to the East. He labored at Malta 
until 1833, when he removed to Smyrna; and here 
he remained until 1844, when the changes which 
then were made in the operations of the Board led 
to his return to his native land. He spent the 
remaining years of his life in preaching at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, at Concord, New Hampshire, and else- 
" here, serving, as far as his health enabled him, 
to promote the cause of foreign missions. Event¬ 
ually, a weakness began to appear in his lungs, 
an( I it increased, evidently showing that his life 
was drawing to a close. He died in 1851, in the 
full enjoyment of a blessed hope, having earnestly 
and lovingly served God in his generation. 


TEMPLE, FREDERICK, D.D., was born in 
1821. He entered Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he greatly distinguished himself, taking a “double- 
first” when he graduated in 1842. He became a 
Fellow of Balliol; and owing to his great capacity 
for instruction, he was appointed a college tutor, 
lie was ordained in 184G, and in 1848 he was made 
principal of Kneller Hall Training College, which 
position he held until 1855. For two years after¬ 
ward he discharged the duty of inspector of schools, 
and in 1857 he was made master of Rugby, chap- 
lain-in-ordinary to the queen and chaplain to the 
earl of Denbigh. His great success at Rugby led 
to his appointment to the see of Exeter in 1869, 
which he held till his death, in 1873. Ilis life was 
so earnestly devoted to practical services in his 
college, in the superintendence of scholars at 
Rugby, and finally, at Exeter, that little time 
was left for him to produce large works in 
theology or literature. He was a man of great 
attainments,as his “double-first” proved; he 
was a splendid scholar, an admirable execu¬ 
tive officer, and therefore an eminently valu¬ 
able practical man. Several of his sermons 
have been published, and his essay which ap¬ 
peared in the celebrated publication known as 
“ Essays and Reviews ” showed his position 
as an advanced thinker in the Broad Church 
class of English theologians. 

TEMPOR ALE (tein-po-ra'Iay), that part 
of the missal and breviary which treats of the 
seasons as they come round, as opposed to 
“ sanctorale,” or the part which treats of 
saints’ days. 

TEMPORALITIES (tem-po-ral'i-teez), 
secular possessions as distinguished from ec¬ 
clesiastical rights; such revenue lands and 
tenements as archbishops and bishops have 
had annexed to their sees by the kings and 
others from time to time, as they are barons 
and lords of Parliament. 

TEMPOR ALTY (tem'po-ral-te), the 
laity as opposed to the spiritualty, and the 
secular power as opposed to the ecclesiastical 
power. 

TEMPT, TEMPTATION (tem-ta'- 
shun). Temptation is a trial, proof or allure¬ 
ment, often for an evil purpose, as when the 
natural lusts of men prompt them to sin, 
James i. 14, or when the devil places incen¬ 
tives before them, whence he is called “the 
tempter,” Matt. iv. 3. But sometimes the 
word is used in a good sense, as when God 
would prove his people’s faith and obedience, in 
order to their purification and to crown their 
steadfastness with his blessing, Gen. xxii. 1, 12; 
Deut. viii. 2, 3, 15, 1G. We are taught to pray 
against the evil temptations of Satan, Matt. vi. 13, 
by which through our natural weaknesses we are 
liable to fall. But the afflictions and trials to 
which God subjects his people are for their good. 
They may be painful at first, but afterward, if 
meekly endured and sanctified, they yield “the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby,” Heb. xii. 11. Such temp¬ 
tations, then, may prove the richest mercies, 1 Pet. 
i. 6, 7. In illustration of this it may be observed 
that the very purpose of God in revelation is for 
moral trial; aUd the happy result of it was never 
more remarkably exhibited than in the tempta¬ 
tion of Abraham. In proportion to the severity 


of it was, after its victorious endurance, the bless¬ 
ing bestowed, the promise being made more defi¬ 
nite than ever before of a Redeemer to the world. 
See Abraham. 

Our first parents were overcome by the tempta¬ 
tion which beset them in paradise, Gen. iii. The 
history of their fall is related with the utmost 
plainness and simplicity; we cannot, therefore, 
hesitate in receiving it as a record of facts. The 
exact mode in which the tempter gained access to 
them, the kind of communication he held, the 
special weight which the inducements he urged 
possessed, may be obscure; human language may 
be inadequate to represent fully the acting of a 
being of one kind upon one of another; so that 
we must not wonder if various minds of earnest 
men have differed in their conception of the facts 


Templar —See article. 

recorded. Nor need we be solicitous to force them 
into precise agreement. Men may receive the same 
truth, and yet agree not in their aspect of it. But 
yet, while admitting a certain discordance of opin¬ 
ion in regard to circumstantials, we are not to 
doubt the historical reality of the event. The 
sacred writers of the New Testament, who are the 
most fitting and authorized expounders of the Old, 
expressly assert it. “ The serpent,” says St. Paul, 
“beguiled Eve through his subtlety,” 2 Cor. xi. 3; 
and again: “Adam was not deceived; but the wo¬ 
man being deceived, was in the transgression,” 1 
Tim. ii. 14. 

Another mysterious event was our Lord’s tempt¬ 
ation, Matt. iv. 1-11. Some have been inclined to 
regard this as a mere vision, and some have sup¬ 
posed that, though the suggestions are represented 
in the narrative as external, they were really in¬ 
ternal. Both these suppositions must be unhes- 
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TENNENT 


itatingly rejected. The expressions of the Evan¬ 
gelists seem specially chosen to mark the objective 
character of the whole transaction ; and it is indeed 
a lowering of the purity of Him in whom the God¬ 
head was united to the manhood to believe that 
he was vexed with internal smugglings of evil 
against good. As to the nature of the tempta¬ 
tions, the admirable words of Bishop Ellicott may 
properly be cited: “ I cannot think it an idle 
speculation that connects the three forms of tempt¬ 
ation with those that brought sin into the world— 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life. Nor can I deem it unnatural 
to see in them three spiritual assaults directed 
against the three portions of our composite na¬ 
ture. To the body is presented the temptation of 
satisfying its wants by a display of power which 
would have tacitly abjured its dependence on the 
Father and its perfect submission to his heavenly 
will. To the soul, the longing appetitive soul, . . . 
was addressed the temptation of Messianic domin¬ 
ion (mere material dominion would seem by no 
means so probable) over all the kingdoms of the 
world, and of accomplishing in a moment of time 
all for which the incense of the one Sacrifice on 
Calvary is still rising up on the altar of God. To 


the spirit of our Redeemer, with even more fright¬ 
ful presumption, was addressed the temptation of 
using that power which belonged to him as God 
to vindicate his own eternal nature, and to display 
by one dazzling miracle the true relation in which 
Jesus of Nazareth stood to men and to angels and 
to God.” 

TEN, an absolute and perfect whole, as in the 
parable of the ten talents. According to an old 
dogmatic and fanciful division, the first five denote 
all graces and blessings needful for this world; the 
complement of the other five are the heavenly 
treasures, not in lieu of so much as in addition to 
every really good and pleasant thing in this world. 

TENCIN (tong-sang'), PIERRE GUERIN 
DE, a French prelate and statesman, was born in 
1680. Having entered the Church, he speedily be¬ 
came archdeacon of Sens, where, however, his fur¬ 
ther progress was checked by his joining the Jes¬ 
uits and opposing the Jansenists and philosophers. 
At this juncture he went to Paris, where he re¬ 
mained until he was made, first, bishop, then car¬ 
dinal and then minister of state. His lack of 
learning made him the laughing-stock of the 
philosophers, while his political blunders earned 
for him the ill-disguised contempt of his col¬ 


leagues. It was well said of him that he was 
thought too much of before he became a minister, 
and too little of afterward. He died in 1758, of 
chagrin at his failure to settle a difficulty with 
Austria. Voltaire—merciless as usual—gave out 
that he had killed him with his epigrams. He is 
remotely connected with English history as hav¬ 
ing advised and assisted the Pretender’s descent 
upon Scotland. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. See Law, 
Moral. 

TENEBRJE (ten'e-bray), the office of matins 
and lauds in the last three days of Holy Week, at 
which a triangular candlestick is used, on which 
are fifteen candles, one of which is extinguished 
after each psalm. The last one is, however, held 
behind the altar during the “ benedictus,” and 
is then brought back, to typify Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead. 

TENET (te'net), a principle which is held 
as true. 

TENISON (ten'e-sun), THOMAS, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a learned and pious prel¬ 
ate, was born at Cottenhuin, in Cambridge¬ 
shire, in 1636, and graduated at Corpus 
Christi College, obtained the living of St. 
Peter Mancroft, Norwich, and was after¬ 
ward presented to the vicarage of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, London, where lie 
founded a parochial school and library. 
He distinguished himself so much by his 
zeal in favor of Protestantism, both before 
and after the Revolution, that in 1691 he 
was consecrated bishop of Lincoln, from 
whence he was raised to the see of Canter¬ 
bury in 1694, and held the primacy with 
moderation, firmness and ability till his 
death, in 1715. He published “The Creed 
of Hobbes Examined,” “ Baconiana, or Re¬ 
mains of Sir F. Bacon,” and various ser¬ 
mons. 

TENNENT (ten'nent), GILBERT,who 
was the eldest son of the Rev. William Tennent, 
who founded the Log College, was born in Armagh 
county, Ireland, February 5; 1703. He was 
brought to feel the power of religion by his 
father while on the passage to this country. He 
was educated by his father, and licensed by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia in May, 1725, and in 
the autumn of that year Yale College gave him an 
honorary degree in Arts. He was ordained in 
New Brunswick in the following year, and he 
entered on a ministry that for earnestness, self- 
denying labor and zeal in seeking the conversion 
of men has had few parallels. In Staten Island, 
Long Island, at Boston, and even as far north as 
Maine, he extended his missionary tours, and his 
sermons and appeals were everywhere felt to be of 
the most powerful character. He lived on most 
intimate terms with Whitefield, who admired him 
for his pietv, his eloquence and amazing energy. 
When the Presbyterian Church divided, he was 
one of the most influential leaders of the “New 
Side.” In 1744 he removed to Philadelphia and 
became the pastor of the Second Church, and 
here his views on the policy of the Church and 
the character of his brethren gradually but de¬ 
cidedly changed. He changed his mode of preach¬ 
ing also, lamented the divisions that had crept 
into the Church, and justified many whose courses 
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he had condemned in former years. He accom¬ 
panied Davies to Great Britain to solicit aid for 
the College of New Jersey, and the mission was 
successful, for in London, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Dublin and elsewhere the cause was liberally 
sustained. He died in 1763. Very many of his 
sermons were published from time to time, and 
they included almost all the leading heads in di¬ 
vinity, such as “The Divine Attributes,” “The 
Trinity,” “ The Chief End of Man,” “ The Priestly 
Office of Christ,” “Fasting,” “Religious Zeal.” 
His other published writings bore on the ques¬ 
tions of the day which were agitated on the edu¬ 
cation ar.d character of the ministry, the religious 
indifference of the thoughtless in the churches 
and the best methods of awakening men to a due 
concern about their souls. 

Of the Tennent family there were three other 
brothers, sons of William Tennent of the Log 
College, who were eminent for their piety and 
zeal in the gospel ministry. WILLIAM was 
born in Antrim country, Ireland, in 1705. lie 
was the celebrated pastor of Freehold, New Jer¬ 
sey, of whom even in the present days remark¬ 
able instances are mentioned of his piety and the 
deliverance which he experienced when in dan- • 
ger. JOHN, the third son, was born in 1707, 
in Armagh county, Ireland. He preceded his 
brother William in the church at Freehold, New 
Jersey, where he died in 1732. CHARLES, the 
youngest son, was born in the county of Down, Ire¬ 
land, in 1711. He became the pastor of White- 
clay in the Newcastle Presbytery, and in 1763 he 
was removed to Buckingham (Berlin), on the East¬ 
ern Shore of Maryland, where he died in 1771. 
All these brethren were eminent as preachers, de¬ 
vout and faithful, and they were greatly blessed in 
their ministry. 

TENNENT, WILLIAM, was born in Ireland 
in 1673, and educated in Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was made a deacon in 1704 by the bishop of 
Down, and in 1706 he was ordained a priest by 
the same bishop. He preached in the counties 
of Armagh and Down; but in consequence of 
doubts which arose in his mind on the subject 
of conformity, he was deprived of his living, 
and emigrated to America. In 1718 he settled 
at East Chester, New York, and in 1721 he took 
charge of Bensalem and Smithfield, in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. In 1726 he accepted a call 
to Neshaminy, where he established a very cele¬ 
brated school, at which his sons and others were 
educated. This school, known as the Log College , 
became exceedingly famous; as many as eight 
ministers were educated in it before the close of 
1739. Of these four were his sons. He received 
Whitefield with great joy, and aided him as far 
as he was able in his evangelistic labors. He took 
part in the discussions which ended in the disrup¬ 
tion of the Presbyterian Church; and regarding 
himself as cut of!’ from the synod by the protest 
of 1741, he joined the New Brunswick Presbytery. 
He died in 1746, having seen Samuel Blair, Row¬ 
land, McCrea, Robinson, John Blair, Samuel Fin¬ 
ley Roan, Beatty Lawrence, Dean and his own four 
sons, all of whom he had trained, making honor¬ 
able proof of their ministry. He was eminent for 
his fine scholarship. Latin was as familiar to birr 
as his mother-tongue. He was evangelical, earn¬ 
est, unworldly and most devoted, possessing, abo ve 
most men, the power of attracting young men of 
talent toward himself and of imbuing them with 
his own spirit. He lived and died poor, but he 
lived for another world. 
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TENNEY (ten'ne), CALEB JEWETT, D.D., 
was born in 1780, at Hollis, New Hampshire. He 
was of English descent, as his great-grandfather 
came from England and settled at Rowley, Massa¬ 
chusetts, so named as being the place in England 
which the Tenney family had left. He was edu¬ 
cated at an academy in his native place, and thence 
he passed to Dartmouth College, where he dis¬ 
played great firmness of.character in resisting 
temptation, and he took a high place among his 
fellow-students for scholarship. The celebrated 
Daniel Webster was in the class with him when 
he graduated, in 1801. He studied theology under 
Dr. Spring of Newburvport and Dr. Burton of 
Thetford, and in 1802 he was licensed to preach 
by the Grafton Association of New Hampshire. 
He was ordained in 1804, at Newport, where he 
remained ten years, and which he resigned be¬ 
cause of failing health. In 1815 he consented 
to serve as colleague with Dr. Marsh at Wethers¬ 
field; and when Dr. Marsh died, in 1821, Dr. Hollis 
remained sole pastor. Owing to the loss of his 
voice, in 1833 he was obliged to cease preaching, 
but his people insisted on his remaining as pastor 
—a position which he held until 1840, when he 
obtained leave from them to retire. He exerted 
a great influence in ecclesiastical matters in his 
lifetime throughout New England. He had a 
prominent share in the establishment of the theo¬ 
logical seminary at East Windsor, and he materi¬ 
ally promoted the cause of the American Coloni¬ 
zation Society. He died at Northampton, on 
September 28, 1847. He was the author of sev¬ 
eral sermons which were preached on public occa¬ 
sions, and which were given to the press from 
time to time as they were delivered. 

TENT. The patriarchal fathers of the Israel¬ 
ites were dwellers in tents, and their descendants 
proceeded at once from tents to houses. We 
therefore read but little of “huts” or “booths” 
among them, and never as the fixed habitations 
of any people with whom they were conversant. 
Tents were invented before the deluge, and appear 
from the first to have been associated with the pas¬ 
toral life, to which a movable habitation was neces¬ 
sary, Gen. iv. 20. The practice of the pastoral 
fathers was to pitch their tents near wells of 
water, and if possible under some shady tree 
Gen. xviii. 4. The first tents were undoubtedly 
covered with skins, of which there are traces in 
the Pentateuch, Ex. xxvi. 14; but nearly all the 
tents mentioned in Scripture were, doubtless, of 
goats’ hair, spun and woven by the women, Ex. 
xxxv. 26, such as are now in Western Asia used 
by all who dwell in tents, hence their black color, 
Song Sol. i. 5. Tents of linen were, and still are, 
only used occasionally for holiday or traveling pur¬ 
poses by those who do not habitually live in them. 
The patriarchal tents were probably such as we 
now see in Arabia, of an oblong shape, and eight 
or ten feet high in the middle. Thev vary in 
size, and have, accordingly, a greater or less num¬ 
ber of poles to support them—from three to nine. 
An encampment is generally arranged circularly, 
forming an enclosure, within which the cattle are 
driven at night, and the centre of which is occupied 
by the tent or tents of the emir or sheikh. If he 
is a person of much consequence, he may have 
three or four tents, for himself, his wives, his ser¬ 
vants and strangers, respectively. The first two 
are of the most importance; and we know that 
Abraham’s wife had a separate tent, Gen. xxiv. 
67. It is more usual, however, for one very large 
tent to be divided into two or more apartments by 
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curtains. The holy tabernacle was on this model, 
Ex. xxvi. 31-37. 

TENTATION (ten-ta'shun), Ex. xvii. 7, mar¬ 
gin, in some copies, signification same as temptation. 

TENTH DEAL, Lev. xiv. 10. The original 
word signifies a tenth part, used as a measure for 
things dry, specially grain and meal. It was 
doubtless the tenth of the ephah. And so in Num. 
xv. 4 the Septuagint supplies “ephah;” compare 
Lev. v. 11; Num. v. 15. 

TENTHS, .tithes; also the tenth part of the 
annual value of every spiritual benefice, accord¬ 
ing to the valuation in the king’s books, being that 
yearly portion or tribute which all ecclesiastical 
livings formerly paid to the crown. 

TENURE BY DIVINE SERVICE, a 

tenure to which some special religious service was 
annexed, such as saying so many masses or other 


is possible that Rachel, who was both impulsive 
and superstitious, imagined that some augury of 
the future might be obtained from them, and she 
must have considered them as having a tutelary 
power. The notion that she intended to check 
the idolatry of her father is groundless; instead 
of concealing she would in that case rather have 
destroyed them. These images were probably 
some of the strange gods of which Jacob subse¬ 
quently cleansed his household, Gen. xxxv. 2, 4. 
But it is singular that the use of them prevailed 
long among the Hebrews, apparently without con¬ 
sciousness that it must be displeasing in God’s 
sight as a breach of the second commandment. 
Thus Micali, who had them in his house, felt sure 
that Jehovah would bless him when he had a Le- 
vite to minister before them, Jud. xvii. 5, 13. 
These the Danites eagerly carried off, Jud. xviii. 
14-21. It is still more perplexing to find them in 
David’s house, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16. And it does 
not seem that they were altogether put away till 
the thorough reformation of Josiah’s days, 2 Ki 
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performance, which if neglected, the lord could 
seize on the emolument and distrain without com¬ 
plaining to the visitor or person authorized to 
examine into and reform abuses. 

TERAH (te'rah), the tenth descendant from 
Noah by the line of Shem, and father of Abram, 
Nahor and Ilaran, Gen. xi. 27. There is nothing 
more told us in Scripture respecting Terah besides 
his own parentage, and the children from him, 
than that at a certain period he left Ur of the 
Chaldees with his family, and removed to Haran 
with the view of going into the land of Canaan, 
but that without getting farther he died in Haran 
at the advanced age of two hundred and five 
years. 

TERAPHIM (ter'a-feem), images kept in the 
houses and honored with a certain kind of rever¬ 
ence. Laban had some of them, and Rachel took 
these when leaving Padan-aram with her husband 
for Palestine, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 32-35. So we 
find that they were employed for purposes of divi¬ 
nation among the Babylonians, Ezek. xxi. 21. It 


xxiii. 24. Then, indeed, they were classed with 
abominable things. The word is used, 1 Sam. xv. 
23, rendered in our version “idolatry,” in ex¬ 
pressing the truth that obstinacy was sinful, 
“iniquity and teraphim-worship.” We find them 
also censured in Zech. x. 2; and Ilosea employed 
the term to signify the state of Israel with no kind 
of worship either of the true God or of false deities, 
Hos. iii. 4. 

We may gather that they were made of various 
materials, as of silver, Jud. xvii. 4, and that they 
resembled a human figure, sometimes of the natural 
size, 1 Sam. xix. 13. Perhaps they were like the 
Roman penates or household gods, but they orig¬ 
inally symbolized the powers of nature. Small 
figures of baked clay, some with a human head and 
a lion’s body, and others with a human body and 
lynx head, have been found under the pavement 
of the porch of the Khorsabad palace. These 
were, no doubt, intended to avert evil. 

TERESH (te'resh), one of the two chamber¬ 
maids or eunuchs who conspired against Ahasue- 
rus, Esth. ii. 21. 
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TERMINISTS (ter'min-ists), a designation 
of those who believe that a terminus gratia, or a 
limit of grace, has been predestined in the life 
of every person which ends the time during which 
he can repent of sin and turn to God. This opin¬ 
ion was maintained by Reichenberg, a professor 
of theology at Leipsic at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and was controverted by Ittig, the 
author of a work on the heresiarchs of the first 
two centuries. 

TERRIER iter're-er), a record or register of 
land. The English Canon 87 runs thus: “The arch¬ 
bishops and all bishops, within their dioceses, shall 
procure that a true note and terrier of all the glebes, 
lands, meadows, gardens, orchards, houses, stocks, 
implements, tenements and portions of tithes lying 
out of their parishes, which belong to any parson¬ 
age, vicarage or rural prebend, be taken by the view 
of honest men in every parish, by the appointment 
of the bishop, whereof the minister to be one, and 
to be laid up in the bishop’s registry, there to be 
for a perpetual memorial thereof.” 

TER-SANCTUS (ter-sank'tus). This is the 


usual name of the ancient hymn which is inserted 
in the communion service of the Episcopal 
Church, beginning “With angels and archangels.” 

See Trisagion. 

TERTIUS (ter'sh’us), the amanuensis who 
wrote as St. Paul dictated the Epistle to the 
Romans, Rom. xvi. 22. 

TERTULLIANISTS (ter-tul'lyan-ists), a 
small sect formed in Carthage who followed Ter- 
tullian (A. D. 150-220) in adopting opinions in¬ 
fected with those of the Montanists, and who also 
called themselves “ Spirituals^” to distinguish 
themselves as persons of stricter life than the lax 
among the orthodox, whom they called “Phy- 
chics,” or carnal men. 

TERTTJLLIANUS (ter-tul-Wnus), QUIN¬ 
TUS SEPTIMIUS FLORENS, the first and one 
of the most celebrated of the Latin Fathers, flour¬ 
ished about A. D. 190-214, in the reigns of the 
emperors Sevems and Caracalla. He was son of a 
centurion in the service of the proconsul of Africa, 
and was born at Carthage, became an eminent 
rhetorician, was converted to the Christian re¬ 
ligion either at Carthage or Rome, and obtained 


the office of presbyter. After he was past middle 
age he embraced the doctrines of Montanus, to 
which his ardent, sensuous imagination and as¬ 
cetic tendencies would naturally incline him. He 
is said to have been determined to that course by 
the ill-treatment he received from the Roman 
clergy. Whether he remained a Montanist till 
his death, or ultimately returned to the Roman 
Church, cannot be decided. He lived to a great 
age, and wrote a very large number of works, 
some of which were early lost. The most im¬ 
portant of his extant works are “ On Penitence,” 
“On Patience” and “On Baptism.” His works 
are of four classes—apologetical, practical, doc¬ 
trinal and polemical. They are characterized by 
vast learning, profound and comprehensive thought, 
fiery imagination and passionate partisanship, lead¬ 
ing into exaggeration and sophistry. The doctrine 
of the millennial reign of Christ was taught in one 
of the lost works of this Father. 

TERTULLUS (ter-tul'lus), an advocate em¬ 
ployed by the Jews to accuse St. Paul, Actsxxi v. 1-9. 

TESSELLATED (tes'sel-ii-ted) PAVE¬ 
MENT, a pavement made of flat 
thin plates, generally of marble, and 
so arranged as to form figures of dif¬ 
ferent patterns. Usually there was 
a central figure around which the 
minor and subsidiary parts were ar¬ 
ranged, and a border surrounded the 
whole. When the Roman influence 
affected Palestine, tessellated pave¬ 
ments were introduced in courts and 
buildings of an important character, 
and an allusion to this is found in 
John xix. 13, where the word “ pave¬ 
ment” is used to designate not the 
floor, but the hall. See Gabbatha. 

TESTAMENT (test'a-ment), 
OLD AND NEW. When the books 
written by the apostles of Jesus 
Christ, or by apostolic men, came to 
be placed alongside the sacred books 
of the Hebrews, as comprising the 
entire Scriptural canon, it became 
necessary to distinguish the two divisions by ap¬ 
propriate designations. A usage which already 
prevailed furnished the designations required. 
The gracious engagements into which God was 
pleased to enter with individuals and communities 
bear in the Old Testament the name of bSrith, 
“covenant,” and to this corresponds the Greek 
dialheke, which is frequently, though not uni¬ 
formly, translated “testament,” in the Authorized 
Version. Of these covenants two stand out from 
all the rest as of pre-eminent importance—God’s 
covenant with Israel mediated by Moses, and that 
covenant which he promised to establish through 
the Messiah. In the Jewish Scriptures this latter 
is designated the “ new covenant,” Jer. xxxi. 31, 
and this, adopted by our Lord, Matt. xxvi. 28, 
and familiarly used by the apostles, 2 Cor. iii. 6 ; 
Heb. ix. 15, etc., would naturally suggest the ap¬ 
plication of the phrase “the old testament” or 
covenant to the former. Among the Jews such 
expressions as “tables of the covenant” for the 
tablets on which the law was inscribed, Deut. ix. 
9, and “ book of the covenant,” Ex. xxiv. 7, were 
in common use. From these it is an easy transi¬ 
tion to such an expression as that of the apostle, 
2 Cor. iii. 14, “the reading of the old testament,” 
where the name appropriate to the thing contained 
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is used of that which contains it. There thus arose 
in the Greek Church the usage of the phrases “the 
old testament” and “the new testament” as des¬ 
ignations of the Jewish and Christian sacred writ¬ 
ings respectively. In the Latin Church the usage 
prevailed of calling these Vetus el Novum Testa- 
mentum. Why the word Testamentum was selected 
to represent diatheke, rather than Joedus of pactum , 
may be explained by the fact that the former 
rather than the latter is the proper equivalent of 
the Greek word. Hence in the old Itala made 
from the Septuagint it is always used where the 
Greek has diatheke, and in the Vulgate it is used 
similarly in those books that remain in the old 
version; whereas in those which Jerome translated 
from the Hebrew the original is represented by 
Joedus or pactum. The use of testamentum, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to have been universally ac¬ 
cepted till a much later period. Tertullian gives 
the preference to the word instrumentum, a term 
used technically to denote a writing by which any¬ 
thing is to be attested or proved; and this is the 
word he generally uses. Rufinus also uses the 
same word; and Augustine uses both instnimentum 
and testamentum in the same context. Lactantius, 
however, freely uses testamentum as a well-accred¬ 
ited term when he wrote. 

From the Vulgate and the usage of the Latin 
Fathers, Luther adopted Testament in his transla¬ 
tion, and this has continued to be the usage in 
Germany, though some scholars there prefer the 
term bund, the proper rendering of bSrtth and dia¬ 
theke as used by the sacred writers. In this coun¬ 
try Testament has so established itself in common 
usage and the reverent feelings of the community 
that all attempts to displace it would be futile and 
unwise. 

The Jews divided the Old Testament into three 
portions — the Thorah or Law, comprising the 
Pentateuch; the Nebiim or Prophets, with the 
subdivision into Earlier and Later; and the Che- 
thubim or Hagiographa. From an early period 
the books of the New Testament were divided into 
two portions, the one embracing the four Gospels, 
the other the remaining books. The division now 
generally adopted is into three classes—the His¬ 
torical, including the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistolary and the Apocalyptic. 

TESTIMONY (tes'ti-mo-ne). Besides the or¬ 
dinary meaning of this word as witness or evi¬ 
dence, 2 Thess. i. 10, it designates particularly the 
tables of stone on which were inscribed the laws 
or conditions of God’s covenant with Israel, Ex. 
xxv. 16, 21. Hence the ark where these tables 
were deposited was called the “ ark of the testi¬ 
mony,” Ex. xxv. 22, and sometimes the “testi¬ 
mony” itself, Ex. xxvii. 21; xxx. 6; the taber¬ 
nacle similarly was termed the “tabernacle of 
testimony,” Ex. xxxviii. 21. Also, the whole 
revelation of God’s will, the Scripture or a part 
of it, bears this name, 2 Ki. xi. 12; Isa. viii. 16, 20. 

TETA (te'tali), 1 Esd. v. 28, the same as Ha- 
tita, Ezra ii. 42. 

TETRARCH (te'trark), a title given to vari¬ 
ous princes under Roman supremacy. The sons 
of Antipater, Herod and Phasael, were consti¬ 
tuted tetrarchs—the first in Palestine—by Mark 
Antony. Herod had afterward authority over all 
Palestine and Idumrea, with the title of king. 
This was the sovereign misnamed “ the Great.” 
After his death his sons, Antipas and Philip, 
were tetrarchs—the first of Galilee and Perce, the 
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other of Iturcea and Trachonitis, Luke iii. 1, with 
some other districts—while Archelaus, a third 
son, had the title of ethnarch. Lysanias is also 
mentioned as tetrarch of Abilene. The name lost 
after a while its significance as designating the 
ruler of the fourth part of a country, and was 
given as a title generally. 

TETRAPLA (tet'ra-pla), the great work of 
Origen, so called before it contained more than 
three versions of the Holy Scriptures— i. e., that 
of the Septuagint, of Aguila and of Theodotion. 
All but a few fragments of the “Tetrapla” are lost. 

TETRAPOLITAN (te-tra-pol'i-tan) CON¬ 
FESSION, a Protestant confession of faith put 
forth in 1530 by the cities of Strasburg, Constance, 
Meiningen and Linden. It is also called “The 
Confession of the Four Cities,” and the “Confes¬ 
sion of Sueveland.” 

TETZEL (tet'zel), or TEZEL (tet'zel), JO¬ 
HANN, a Dominican monk of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, was born at Leipsic, where he studied, and 
was created bachelor in theology in 1487. He en¬ 
tered the Dominican order two years later, and 
from 1502 was employed in the sale of indulgences 
issued by Pope Leo X. He represented them as 
possessing the virtue of pardoning all sins, past, 
present and future. Purchasers came in crowds, 
and Tetzel realized immense sums of money by his 
lying trade. He was a man of immoral character, 
and was once convicted of adultery and sentenced 
to an ignominious death. He owed his escape to 
the elector of Saxony. Luther first heard of him 
in 1516, and vowed to “knock a hole in his drum.” 
Luther’s bold attack on him and on the sale of 
indulgences, in the following year, was the first 
occasion of the great Reformation. The papal 
government, seeing the mischief likely to accrue 
from the indiscreet zeal and bigotry of Tetzel, so 
severely rebuked him, through the legate Miltitz, 
that he is said to have died of a broken heart, in 1519. 

TEUTONIC (teu-ton'ik) KNIGHTS, an 
order founded at Jerusalem for the conquest of 
the Holy Land, under the Augustinian rule. It 
was confirmed in 1192 by Celestine III., and 
removed to Germany in 1226. The habit was 
black crosses on white garments. 

TEXTUS RECEPTUS (tex'tus re-sep'tus). 
The ordinary or received Hebrew and Greek text 
of the Scriptures is so called. That of the Old Tes¬ 
tament is based on the edition of Van der Hooght, 
Amsterdam and Utrecht, 1705. It is derived from 
that of Joseph Athias, Amsterdam, 1661. The El¬ 
zevirs, following Beza, who followed H. Stephens, 
published at Leyden, in 1663, an edition of the New 
Testament which may be called the “textus recep- 
tus” of that part of the Bible. 

THACHER (tha'cher), THOMAS, was born 
in 1620, at Salisbury, in England. His father, 
who was a minister, proposed to send him to 
either Oxford or Cambridge, but he declined, 
and emigrated to New England, arriving in Bos¬ 
ton in 1635. His life was preserved on the oc¬ 
casion of his journey from Newbury to Marble¬ 
head in consequence of a dread that if he went 
by boat he would be lost. He traveled by land, 
and the boat in which his friends sailed was 
wrecked by a storm. Under the care of the 
Rev. Charles Chauncy, of Scituate, he made great 
progress in the classics, and he also studied He- 
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brew, Arabic and Syriac. Desirous of all know¬ 
ledge, he even studied medicine in addition to 
theology, and he was the first person who pub¬ 
lished a medical tract in the colonies. Being 
prepared for the ministry, he was called to and 
settled in the church at Weymouth, in 1644, 
where he labored for twenty years. After leav- 
ing Weymouth, he settled in Boston, and after 
some time, during which he practiced medicine, 
he was called to the pastorate of the Old South— 
then the Third—Church, in which he was in¬ 
stalled in 1669. Here he was greatly distin¬ 
guished both as a preacher and a pastor. His 
sermons were elaborated with great care, and he 
was prompt and earnest in opposing error as well 
as in defending truth. He bore a very decided 
testimony against the Quakers, regarding their 
system as highly dangerous and fraught with 
error. The only sermon of his which was printed 
he preached as a fast sermon in 1674. He died in 
1678, aged fifty- 
eight years. 

Two of his sons 
entered the minis¬ 
try. Peter Tha- 
cher was born in 
1651, at Salem, 

Massachusetts, ed¬ 
ucated at Harvard, 
visited England, 
and on his return 
was settled at Mil- 
ton, near Boston. 

He was the author 
of a work on Unbe¬ 
lief, and he pub¬ 
lished several ser¬ 
mons. He labored 
at Milton forty-six 
years with great 
efficiency,dying in 
1727, having been 
esteemed one of the 
most valuablemin- 
isters of his day. 

His son Peter, 
named after his 
father, was also ed¬ 
ucated at Harvard, 
and after a long 
ministry at Mid- 
dleborough, he 
died in 1744. 

Ralph Thacher was also a son of Thomas 
Thacher. He was educated for the ministry, and 
settled at Martha’s Vineyard. 

THADDEUS (thad-de / us), the surname of 
Lebbeus or Jude, Matt. x. 3. See Jude. 

THAHASH (tha'hash), one of the sons of 
Nahor, Abraham’s brother. 

THAMAH (tha'mah), Ezraii.53. SeeTAMAH. 

THAMAR (tha'raar), Matt. i. 3. See Tamar. 

THAMNATHA (tham'na-thah), 1 Macc. ix. 
50, Tiranah, probably the present Tibnch. 

THANK-OFFERING, an eucharistic sacri¬ 
fice or peace-offering. See Offerings. 

THARA (tha'rah), Luke iii. 34, the same as 
Terah. 


THARRA (thar'rah), Rest of Esth. xii. 1, the 
same as Teresh, Esth. ii. 21. 

THARSHISH (thar'shish), a descendant of 
Benjamin, 1 Chr. vii. 10. 

THARSHISH, 1 Ki. x. 22. See Taksiiish. 

THASSI (thas'si), 1 Macc. ii. 3, the surname 
of Simon, son of Mat tat bias. 

THAYER (thay'er), ELIHU, D.D., was born 
in 1747, at Braintree, Massachusetts. Very early 
in life he was brought under serious impressions; 
and being ardently fond of learning, he was pre¬ 
pared for college, .and he entered Princeton in 
1766, where he graduated in 1769, but his intense 
application weakened his constitution so mucli 
that he felt the effects of over-exertion during the 
remainder of his life. He enjoyed the instruction 


of the Rev. Mr. Searle of Stonehara, and the Rev. 
Mr. Weld of Braintree, in theology ; and being li¬ 
censed to preach, he was settled as pastor at Kings¬ 
ton, New Hampshire, in 1776. He was an excel¬ 
lent scholar, and he never lost his love for litera¬ 
ture. He prepared a number of students for col¬ 
lege, and frequently young men who had entered 
college, and who found that they had never been 
properly trained, availed themselves of his aid. 
He died April 3, 1812. The New Hampshire 
Missionary Society was organized in 1801, and he 
was chosen president—an office which he held until 
a year before his death. After his death a num¬ 
ber of his sermons appeared in a collected form, 
and they showed how abundantly able he was to 
meet the assaults which at the time were so com¬ 
monly made against revealed religion in the part 
of the country where he labored. 

THAYER, NATHANIEL, D.D., was born in 
1769, at Hampton, New Hampshire, and educated 
at Phillips Academy, Exeter. His father was a 
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minister. By his mother, who was- a daughter of 
the Rev. John Cotton, he was descended from a 
family in which there had been an almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of clergymen for nearly two 
hundred and thirty years. After his academical 
education he entered Harvard, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1789 with great honor. He spent a short 
time in teaching, and then, under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, lie began the study of theology; 
but desiring a thorough course, he went to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he was under Dr. Tappan, the pro¬ 
fessor of divinity. When licensed to preach, he 
spent a short time at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, 
and then returned to Boston to preach in the New 
South Church. In 1793 he was engaged to preach 
at Lancaster, and here he settled as colleague with 
the Rev. Dr. Osgood, and on his death he re¬ 



The theatres of the ancients were usually semi¬ 
circular in form and open to the air, as the seats 
were ranged round in tiers one above another and 
the performances took place on a stage level with 
the lowest seats on the flat side of the building. 
These edifices were peculiarly fitted for public 
meetings, and were frequently so employed among 
the Greeks. Thus, when, at Ephesus, Gaius and 
Aristarchus, the companions of St. Paul in travel, 
had fallen into the hands of a tumultuous mob, 
the people rushed “ with one accord into the the¬ 
atre,” as the fittest place for discussing the subject 
thus brought before them; and the size of the 
building may be imagined from the fact that the 
assemblage is said by a figure of speech to have 
comprised the “ whole city.” The remains of this 
theatre arc still extant, and attest its vast dimen¬ 
sions and its pecu¬ 
liarly convenient sit- 
nation. Herod 
Agrippa I. received 
in the theatre at Caes¬ 
area the ambassadors 
from Tyre and Sidon, 
and made the speech 
so soon to be followed 
by a miserable death. 

It does not appear 
that the Romans 
made a similar use of 
their theatres; they 
were a graver people 
than the Greeks, and 
chose to separate 
business and plea¬ 
sure even in the edi¬ 
fices constructed for 
their respective pur¬ 
poses. The Greek 
theatron meant the 
spectacle itself as 
well as the place in 
which it was exhib¬ 
ited ; thus in 1 Cor. 
iv. 9 the apostles are 
said to be a “specta¬ 
cle” (theatron) to the 
world, and to angels, 
and to men ; but the 
English word theatre 
does not bear this 
signification. 


A Portion of the Foundation of Solomon’s Temple.—S eo Temple. 

One of tlio finest specimens of old-time solid mnsonr}'. THEBES (theebz), 


mained as the sole pastor of the church in which 
he spent the remainder of his life. His wisdom 
and tact were widely recognized; and it is note¬ 
worthy that he was a member of as many as one 
hundred and fifty ecclesiastical councils, so much 
was his prudence relied on, and in many of these 
assemblies he was the person appointed to draw 
up the papers which were to express the results 
of the deliberation. His vigor of body and men¬ 
tal strength remained to old age, but in 1840 he 
became debilitated, and he sought restoration by 
change of air and scene. He visited Saratoga, 
and went in the direction of Niagara, but at 
Rochester he departed very suddenly on June 23, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. His only pub¬ 
lications were sermons, which appeared singly 
as they were preached, from 1795 until 1831. 

THEATRE (the'a-ter). a place constructed for 
the representation of dramatic entertainments. 


a city of Egypt, and 
its capital during the empire called in the Bible 
No-Amon or No. The situation of Thebes with ref¬ 
erence to the rest of Egypt well suited it to be the 
capital of the country. Though farther from the 
Mediterranean and Syria than Memphis, it was 
more secure from invasion ; and if it was far from 
the northern trade, it commanded the chief line 
of commerce from the Red Sea. The actual site 
is perhaps the best of any ancient town of Upper 
Egypt. Here the valley, usually straitened by the 
mountains on one side if not on both, opens out 
into a plain which is comparatively spacious. On 
the west bank the mountains leave a broad band 
of cultivable land, on the east they recede in a 
semicircle. The plain between is about two miles 
long, and has an extreme breadth of about four 
miles—no large space for a great capital except in 
Egypt. The monuments do not arrest the atten¬ 
tion of the traveler as he sails up the river as do 
the pyramids of Memphis. On the east the mass¬ 


ive fort-like winged portal of El-Karnak and the 
colonnade of El-Uksur, and on the west the hills 
honeycombed with sepulchral grottoes, are the 
most remarkable objects to be seen ; but being far 
apart, they are singly seen from the river. If 
viewed from the western mountain, the many 
monuments of Thebes give an idea of the grand¬ 
eur of this ancient city, the greatest in the world 
for magnificence if not for size from the days of 
the judges to those of the kings, and in Homer’s 
age notorious even in remote Greece as the ideal 
of a wealthy and powerful capital. 

The old city, Thebes proper, lay on the eastern 
bank; opposite was the western suburb, known in 
the time of the Greek and Roman rule as the Mem- 
nonia. Of the houses of the city there are no traces, 
but they must have been near the temple of El- 
Karnak. The western suburb has similarly dis¬ 
appeared, though we know by the monuments 
where was its principal street. At the present 
time there are two villages on the eastern bank, 
El-Karnak and El-Uksur, the former, which is 
inconsiderable, near the oldest part of ancient 
Thebes, the latter, which is large and the most 
important place on the site, so as to deserve to be 
called a small town, lying some distance to the 
south on the river’s bank. Opposite El-Karnak is 
the ruined village of El-Kurneh, of which the pop¬ 
ulation mainly inhabit sepulchral grottoes. 

The most remarkable of the notices of Thebes in 
the Bible is that in Nahum, where the prophet 
warns Nineveh by her rival’s overthrow: “Art 
thou better than No-Amon, that was situate among 
the rivers, [that had] the waters round about it, 
whose rampart [was] the sea, [and] her wall [was] 
from the sea?” Notwithstanding her natural as 
well as political strength, Thebes had been sacked 
and the people carried captive, Nah. iii. 8-10. 
The description of the city applies remarkably to 
Thebes, which alone of all the cities of Egypt was 
built on both sides of the river, here twice called, 
as now by the modern inhabitants, the sea. The 
prophecy that it should “ be rent asunder,” Ezek. 
xxx. 1G, probably primarily refers to its breaking 
up or capture, but the traveler can scarcely doubt 
a second and more literal sense when he looks upon 
its vast torn and heaped-up ruins. The other notices 
are in Ezek. xiv. 15 and in Jer. xlvi. 25. For the 
history and the monuments of Thebes, see Egypt. 

THEBEZ (the / bez),atown not far from Shechem, 
where Abimelech was killed, Judg. ix. 50. It is now 
called Tubds , and said to be a thriving place. 

THECOE (the-ko'e), 1 Macc. ix. 33, the same 
as Tekoali*. 

THEFT. See Deposit, Thief. 

THELASAR (the-la'sar), 2 Ki. xix. 12, a 
variation of Telassar, which see. 

THELERSAS (the-ler'sas), 1 Esd. v. 36, the 
same as Tel-harsa, Ezra ii. 59. 

THELWALL (thePwal), ALGERNON SYD¬ 
NEY, who labored with great zeal among the Jews, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took a high place among the wranglers. He 
graduated A.B. in 1818, and A.M. in 1826. From 
1819 until 1822 he officiated in the English chapel 
at Amsterdam, and from 1822 until 1827 he la¬ 
bored exclusively among the Jews. The curacy 
of Blackford, in Somersetshire, was given to him, 
and from that charge he was removed to Bedford 
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Chapel, Bloomsbury, London, and the curacy of 
St. Matthew’s, Pell Street, was associated with it. 
In 1850 lie was appointed to the chair of public 
reading and elocution in King’s College, and he 
held this office until his death, in 1863, aged sixty- 
eight years. He prepared and published tracts for 
the Jews. He wrote on “The Idolatry of the 
Church of Rome,” “The Irving Heresy,” “The 
Relations of the Church to the World,” and in 
1852 he published a series of “ Letters on Objec¬ 
tions to the Church of England.” 

THEMAN (the'man), Bar. iii. 22,23, the same 
as Teman. 

THEOCANUS (the-o-ka'nus), 1 Esd. ix. 14, 
possibly Tikvah, Ezra x. 15. 

THEODORE (the'o-dor), who was made 
archbishop of Canterbury in the seventh century, 
was a monk at Tarsus in his early life. He came 
to Rome in the year 668, and by Pope Vitalianus 
he was made a bishop. He contributed greatly to 
the awakening of an interest at Rome in the litera¬ 
ture of the East by means of the manuscripts 
which he brought with him, and the pope, recog¬ 
nizing his learning and the importance of carry¬ 
ing on the mission in England, made him arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in 669. He left several 
works behind him, which were edited and printed 
in two volumes quarto in 1677 by James Pettit. 
Chief among them is “The Form of Discipline,” 
which he had established, and which has been 
called “The Penitential.” 

THEODORET (the-od'o-ret), an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal historian and a Father of the Church, was born 
at Antioch about the year 393. In 420 he was 
made bishop of Cyrus, in Syria, where he labored 
assiduously in converting a rude people and op¬ 
posing the errors of the Marcionites. He was de¬ 
posed by the second Council of Ephesus on the 
charge of favoring the views of Nestorius, who 
had been his fellow-pupil and was his friend. 
Two years later, however, he gave way to the 
violence of his opponents, and at the Council of 
Chalcedon pronounced anathema upon Nestorius 
and was restored to his see. He left several 
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valuable works, among which are an ecclesiastical 
history, a work on the heresies and commentaries 
on the Bible. He died in 457. 

THEODORIC (the-od'o-rik) THE GREAT 
was born A. D. 455, and educated at Constantino¬ 
ple. He reached the throne A. D. 475, overcame 
Odoacer, was acknowledged as king of Italy and 


was distinguished for the wisdom of his rule. He 
opposed the French king Clovis, and gained pos¬ 
session of Provence. Remorse for having put Sy m- 
rnachus and Boethius to death hastened his own 
death, in A. D. 526. 

THEODOSIUS (the-o-do'sh’us) THE 
GREAT, emperor of the East, was a native of 
Spain, and was born about A. D. 346. lie was 
raised to the throne of the Eastern provinces by 
the emperor Gratian, and defeating the Goths, re¬ 
stored peace to the empire. Theodosius was a 
zealous Catholic, and theological conflicts form a 
prominent part of the history of his reign. He was 
baptized by an orthodox bishop before the end of 
the first year of his reign, and immediately pub¬ 
lished an edict in support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, branding all who did not hold it as here¬ 
tics. The Arian archbishop of Constantinople was 
deprived, and Gregory Nazianzen was promoted to 
the see, and shortly after all Arian bishops and 
clergy were expelled from their churches. Dur¬ 
ing the first fifteen years of his reign Theodosius 
published fifteen severe edicts against “heretics;” 
exile, confiscation and fines for the pastors, prohi¬ 
bition of meetings, and a civil excommunication 
which disqualified them for all honorable offices. 
An officer was appointed to see the execution of 
these edicts who was called “Inquisitor of the 
Faith.” The rites and sacrifices of paganism were 
finally suppressed and many of the temples were 
destroyed. Theodosius died at Milan in 396. 

THEODOTUS (the-o-do'tus), 2 Macc. xiv. 
19, a commissioner sent by Nicanor to Judas Mac- 
cabteus. 

THEOPASCHITES (the-o-pask'ites), a sect 
of the Monophvsites who held thnt, Christ having 
only one nature, and that the divine, it was there¬ 
fore the divine that suffered at the crucifixion. 
Theopassianism was condemned in a council at 
Rome, A. D. 862, which decreed that the Godhead 
of Christ could not suffer, and that he bore the 
passion of the cross only in his human nature. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS (the-o-fe- 

lan'thro-pists). This name was assumed by a 
party of French Deists during the Reign of Ter¬ 
ror, to indicate their adherence to a natural or 
theistic religion and worship which was intended 
to supersede Christianity, and whose characteristics 
were to be love of God and love of man. In Eng¬ 
land an attempt of this kind was made by a Uni¬ 
tarian preacher in Liverpool named Williams, a 
friend of Franklin. He arranged a plan for the 
propagation of deism, and in 1776 he published 
his “ Liturgy on the Universal Principles of Re¬ 
ligion and Morality.” He set up a meeting-house 
in Cavendish Square, and Voltaire and Frederick 
the Great both favored his views. The scheme 
became known in France, and it was adopted. 
Daily worship was to be offered, festivals and 
dancing were to be observed, a perpetual fire in 
the temple was to symbolize the Deity and obla¬ 
tions of fruit and oil were to be offered, while 
every ninth day was to be a day of rest. In Paris 
no fewer than twenty churches were secured for 
these religionists, who drew up a few prayers from 
some of the French poets, while the party in Lon¬ 
don adopted parts of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
Thomson’s “Seasons,” and they had lectures in 
honor of Socrates, St. Vincent de Paul, Rousseau 
and Washington. As religion revived, these op- 
j ponents of Christianity dwindled away, and at 


length, in 1801, the Revolutionary government 
forbade them to use the three churches which had 
remained in their hands. An attempt was made in 
1830 to revive the system, but it was an entire 
failure. 



TeuAPUIM.— Sue urtitle. 


THEOPHILUS (the-of'i-lus), a Christian of 
distinction to whom St. Luke inscribed his Gospel 
and Apostolical Acts, Luke i. 3; Acts i. 1. Con¬ 
jectures have been endless about his country and 
history. He was probably a Gentile, but nothing 
certain is known of him. 

THEOPHILUS, the name of two early ec¬ 
clesiastics. 1. Bishop of Antioch. He was a con¬ 
vert from paganism, was consecrated bishop of 
Antioch in 170, and governed that see for twelve 
or thirteen years. He was a vigorous opponent 
of heresy, and wrote a defence of the Christian 
faith and a treatise against Origen. He is said to 
have been the first who used the term Trinity 
to describe the three Persons of the Godhead. 

2. Bishop of Alexandria, was consecrated to 
that see in 385, after the death of Timotheus. In 
the great Anthropomorphic controversy he first took 
the side of Origen, but soon joined the other side, 
and warmly condemned the views of Origen and his 
followers, who maintained the figurative character 
of the portions of Scripture which speak of the 
Deity as possessed of human form. Ilis hatred to 
Origen was extended to Chrysostom for daring to 
shelter some of the Origenists who fled to Con¬ 
stantinople; and aided by the empress Eudoxia, he 
nearly succeeded in procuring his banishment. He 
died in 412. 

THEOPHYLACT (the-of'e-lakt), Mark vii. 

3, margin, archbishop of Acridia in Bulgaria, 
about 1077 A. I). He zealously exerted himself 
to establish the Christian faith in his diocese, and 
wrote commentaries on many of the sacred books 
which have ranked him among the principal ec¬ 
clesiastical writers of that age. He is cited for the 
explanation of ceremonial washing. 

THEOSOPHISTS (the-os'o-fists), the gen¬ 
eric appellation of all those mystics who allege 
that by an internal and supernatural illumination 
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they are admitted to a knowledge of the mystery 
of being; first on the side of nature, secondly on 
that of religion. The title of fire philosophers 
lias also been accorded to these persons, and prop¬ 
erly; for according to their own account, they are 
enabled, by a miraculous intuition of the prop¬ 
erties of the so-called element of fire, to provide a 
solution, not only for every difficulty of physics, 
hut also for every doubtful problem in the spirit¬ 
ual world. Paracelsus, a Swiss physician (A.D. 
1493-1541), gave the greatest impetus to theoso¬ 
phy. After his death his followers and pupils, 
who were chiefly chemists, under the mythical 
name of Rosicrucians, attracted much notice in 
the sixteenth century, and their system, in that 
unsettled epoch, easily secured numerous adher¬ 
ents. Fludd, an Englishman, and in Germany 
Iiolim or Bohmen (A. D. 1575-1624), became con¬ 
verts, and the latter set up a mystical system of 
his own. After Fludd in England, came William 


order, which she commenced by founding, in 1562, 
another convent in Avila, in which a more close 
and rigorous observance of the rule should be en¬ 
forced. The new society was called the “Bare¬ 
footed Carmelites,” and other houses were soon 
founded. She died at Alba in 1582, and was 
canonized by Gregory XV. in 1621. Her remains 
were removed to Avila in 1585, but were restored 
to Alba in the following year by order of the pope. 
The writings of St. Theresa are chiefly ascetic. 
Among them is her life, written by herself. 

THERMELETH ( ther / me-leth), 1 Esd. v. 36, 
the same as Tel-mclah, Ezra ii. 59. 

THESSALONIANS (thess-a-Io'ne-anz), 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE. When St. 
Paul was obliged to quit Thessalonica, he went 
to Athens. Anxious to visit the Thessalonians 
again, he found himself unable, 1 Thess. ii. 18, 


Law (A.D. 1686-1761), a divine of the English and in consequence sent Timothy, 1 Thess. iii. 1, 
Church, who translated the works of Bohm, many 
of whose opinions he 


adopted. It may be 
observed briefly that 
while some of their 
religious opinions 
are unsound, their 
morality is unexcep¬ 
tionable. 

THEOTOKOS 

(tlie-ot'o-kos), a title 
given to the Virgin 
Mary,signifying that 
she became, and still 
is, the mother of 
God, from the period 
of his incarnation. 

THERAPEU¬ 
TICS (ther-a-peu'- 
tay), the Egyptian 
branch of the Jewish 
sect of the Essenes, 
distinguished from 
Essenes of Syria and 
Palestine by a her¬ 
mit instead of a mo¬ 
nastic life, and by a 
less admixture of Eastern philosophy in their 
doctrine. Philo Judteus refers to this sect. The 
notion of Eusebius, that they were Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, is generally abandoned as inconsistent with 
a right understanding of Philo’s description of 
them as disciples of Moses, as a sect of long 
standing, with a Jewish and not a Judseo-Chris- 
tian observance of the Sabbath. 

THERAS fthe'ras), 1 Esd. viii. 41, 61, a cor¬ 
ruption of Ahava, Ezra viii. 15, 21, 31. 

THERESA (the-re'sa), SAINT, reformer of 
the order of Carmelites, was born in Old Castile in 


Etruscan Terra Cotta 
Figure. 


2. When Timothy rejoined him at Corinth, Acts 
xviii. 1-5; 1 Thess. iii. 6, he wrote the first Epis¬ 
tle. The subscription therefore is in error in 
stating that it was addressed from Athens. 

Of the genuineness of this letter there can be 
no reasonable doubt It is distinctly stated by 
Irenajus, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian; 
and its authority was never seriously questioned 
till of late years. The arguments produced against 
it have been most satisfactorily disproved. The 
occasion of writing is easily gathered from notices 
in the Epistle. St. Paul was gratified .at the report 
he received from Timothy, 1 Thess. iii. 6-10. 
Nevertheless, there were some drawbacks. Oppo¬ 
sition from the Jews as well as Gentiles, Acts 
xvii. 5-8; 1 Thess. ii. 14-16; iii. 2-4, had been 
experienced. And the Thessalonians were dis¬ 
quieted in regard to the Lord’s appearance; 
they were restless, neglecting the daily duties of 
life, a conscientious discharge of which is the 
needful preparation for that day, and they im¬ 
agined that believers who were already dead 
were somehow likely to be excluded from the 
full blessing of the manifestation of Christ’s 
kingdom, 1 Thess. iv. Now, notions of this kind 
would materially interfere with that sober, cir¬ 
cumspect, holy walk and conversation in which 
graces are more valued than gifts and victory is 
obtained in the spiritual conflict. The apostle 
therefore wrote to confirm the Thessalonians in 
the faith, to strengthen them against persecu¬ 
tion, to rectify mistakes and to inculcate purity 
of life. 

The Epistle consists of two main points. I. 
After an inscription, 1 Thess. i. 1, Paul celebrates 
the grace of God in their conversion and advance¬ 
ment in the faith, 1 Thess. i. 2—ii. 16, and then ex¬ 
presses his desire to see them and his affectionate 
solicitude for them, 1 Thess. ii. 17—iii. 13. II. In 
the hortatory part he calls to holiness and broth¬ 
erly love, 1 Thess. iv. 1-12, he speaks of Christ’s 
advent, 1 Thess. iv. 13-v. 11, and adds various ad¬ 
monitions, 1 Thess. v. 12-24. He then concludes 


ably in 53 A. D., and from the same place, Cor¬ 
inth. The evidence for it is even yet more con¬ 
clusive than for the first. It is alluded to by 
Polycarp, cited by Irenceus, Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, and, indeed, has never been doubted 
till (very groundlessly) in the present century. 
This letter is supplementary to the first. That had 
been in some measure misapprehended, and the 
coming of Christ was taken to be close at hand. 
Moreover, an unauthorized use had been made of 
the apostle’s name. He therefore wrote to cor¬ 
rect the mistake, and to check the evil results 
which had flowed from it in disorderly conduct. 

This letter comprises, besides the inscription 
and conclusion, three sections. I. A thanksgiving 
and prayer for the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. i. 3-12. 
II. The rectification of their mistake and the doc¬ 
trine of the man of sin, 1 Thess. ii. III. Sundry 
admonitions (1) to prayer, with a confident ex¬ 
pression of his hope respecting them, 1 Thess. iii. 
1-5; (2) to correct the disorderly, 1 Thess. iii. 6- 
15. He then concludes with salutation and apos¬ 
tolical benediction, adding a remarkable authen¬ 
tication of his letters, 1 Thess. iii. 16-18. 

The style of these Epistles is generally the 
same, and attempts to make out a diversity have 
failed. It is for the most part plain and quiet, 
save, as might be expected, in the prophetic sec¬ 
tion, 2 Thess. ii. 1— 

12. For the inter¬ 
pretation of this 
prophecy other 
works must be con¬ 
sulted. 


I** 


1515. She was remarkable almost from infancy with a charge that the Epistle be generally read, 


for her fervent piety, but through a long course 
of years periods of ascetic devotion alternated 
with periods of gayety and indulgence in worldly 
pleasures, according as she was affected by great 
sorrows or was free from them. She had been 
placed in the convent of the Augustine order in 
her native town, Avila, soon after the death of 
her mother, in 1527, and she took the vows seven 
years later. After years of painful interior con¬ 
flicts, she resolved to attempt the reform of her 


with greetings and a benediction, 1 Thess. v. 
25-28. 

This is the earliest of St. Paul’s letters, and 
may be dated at the end of 52 or beginning of 
53 A. D. 

THESSALONIANS, THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE. The second Epistle was 
written not long after the first, for Silas and 
Timothy were still with Paul, 2 Thess. i. 1, prob- 
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THESSALO¬ 
NICA (thes-sa- 
lo-ne'ka) was a 
large maritime 
city, the capital of 
the second division 
of Macedonia and 
the seat of a Ro¬ 
man governor, re¬ 
taining, however, its old laws, which were ad¬ 
ministered by its own magistrates. From the 
peculiar advantages of its position it shared the 
commerce of the Aegean Sea with Corinth and 
Ephesus, and it was a place of great wealth and 
luxury. It retained its importance all through 
the Middle Ages, and is now the second city in 
European Turkey, with seventy thousand inhab¬ 
itants, bearing the slightly varied name of Salon- 
iki, and is situated on the present Gulf of Saloniki. 
A great number of Jews were living at Thessa¬ 
lonica in the time of the apostle Paul, and also 
many Christian converts, most of whom seem to 
have been either Jews by birth or proselytes 
before they embraced Christianity by the preach¬ 
ing of Paul. Paul visited Thessalonica on his 
second missionary tour in company with Silas and 
Timothy. His preaching in a short time brought 
many converts. The present town stands on the 
acclivity of a steep hill, rising at the north-eastern 
extremity of the bay. It presents an imposing ap¬ 
pearance from the sea, with which the interior by 
no means corresponds. 

THEIJDAS (theu'das), an insurgent to whom 
Gamaliel alludes in his prudent speech to the 
council at Jerusalem, Acts v. 36. Josephus men¬ 
tions an outbreak under a person of this name 
who pretended to be a prophet, and carried forth 
a multitude of followers to the Jordan. He was 
unexpectedly attacked, taken and put to death 
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by the Romans. This, however, occurred 44 A. D., 
eleven or twelve years after Gamaliel’s speech. 
Various conjectures have been devised to explain 
the discrepancy. Wieseler believes that the allu¬ 
sion is to one Matthias, who in the last days of 
Herod the Great was a noted insurgent. At the 
head of a band whom he had gathered, he demol¬ 
ished the Roman eagle which the king had set up 
over the great gate of the temple. They were, 
however, soon overpowered, and Matthias was 
burnt alive. Now, the Hebrew name Matthias is 
in Greek Theodotus, and this is equivalent to 
Theudas. If this explanation be not satisfactory, 
it must be considered that, to take the lowest 
ground, it is most improbable that Luke would 
put a false piece of history in Gamaliel’s mouth, 
that Josephus is frequently inaccurate, as has been 
abundantly proved, and further it is known that 
various insurgents appeared within no great space 
of time, and several were of the same name. 

THEURGIA (the'ur-j’a), a name for magic 
which is connected with religion and pretends to 
knowledge of the supernatural through the aid of 
demons. 

THICK CLAY, Heb. ii. 6. This is often in- 
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terpreted as signifying riches. Henderson trans¬ 
lates, “ And ladeth himself with many pledges,’’sup¬ 
posing that the Chaldjean power is represented as 
a rapacious usurer, accumulating the property of 
others, of which he would be himself plundered. 
Ewald’s idea is somewhat similar: “He loads him¬ 
self with a burden of debts,” compare Isa. xxxiii. 1. 

THIEF. The Mosaic law prescribed that a 
thief should make restitution. He was to pay five 
oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep, that he 
had killed and sold, or double if he had not made 
away with his hootv. And if he was not able to 
do this, he might be sold for his theft. If he 
committed it in the night, and was guilty of what 
we call burglary, he might be killed with impunity 
by the person whose property he was plundering, 
Ex. xxii. 1-4. There seem, however, to have 
been some modifications of this law. For, on the 
one hand, in Solomon’s time the restitution was 
sevenfold, Prov. vi. 31; and on the other, if a man 
pricked in conscience came to offer a trespass- 
offering for his fault, the return was to be the 
principal and one fifth part more, Lev. vi. 1—5. 

See Deposit. 

Some question has been made in respect to the 
thieves crucified with our Lord, and a discrepancy 
has been imagined between Matt, xxvii. 44 and 
Luke xxiii. 39-43. In reply it has been said that 


St. Matthew spoke indefinitely, and therefore used 
the plural, while St. Luke more precisely em¬ 
ployed the singular, the one never intending to 
deny what the other affirms. It may be so. But 
we may well remember that our Lord hung sev¬ 
eral hours on the cross, that his meekness of en¬ 
durance must have made a deep impression, and 
that several portents occurred during the time. 
The minds of many of the spectators seem to 
have changed, and the howls of malice and de¬ 
rision with which he had been first assailed gave 
place to compassion and reverent awe, Luke xxiii. 
48. What marvel then—save a marvel of divine 
grace—if lie, who, crucified justly, had at first 
with callous heart joined his comrade and the 
mocking mob in reviling the great Sufferer, found 
by degrees the conviction growing that that 
Sufferer, to whom even nature bore witness, r* 
was a Saviour, and cried to him with new- ^ 
born faith, “Lord, remember me”? Some M 
have suggested that this man was compara- £ 
tively innocent, perhaps a patriot who had * 
plundered the Romans, or that he became * 
penitent before his execution. It is enough + 
to say that these are unfounded guesses. * 

THIMNATHAH. See Timnah, 1. 

H 

THIRLWALL (thirl'wal), CON- * 
NOP, I).D., who was born in 1797, at w 
Stepney, near London, was the son of the * 
Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, of Stepney, and * 
rector of Trinity Church, Minories, Lon- * 
don. He was educated at Trinity Col- * 
lege, Cambridge, where he greatly dis- H 
tinguished himself, being Craven Schol- w 
ar, Bell’s Scholar, and having obtained H 
a “Senior Optime” and the senior chan- * 
cellor’s medal, he reached a Fellowship. * 

He was appointed examiner for the clas- m 
sical Tripos, and in 1825 he was called Jj 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but in 1828 h 
he retired from the profession of the law, * 
entered the ministry and became rector * 
of Kirby-under-Dale, in Yorkshire. He 2 
served as examiner in the University of h 
L ondon, and he acted as visitor of St. David’s M 
College at Lampeter. In 1840 he was made 3 
bishop of St. David’s, lie has been one of * 
the most eminent writers of the age, begin- h 
ning his literary career as early as his elev- M 
enth year, when he published “ Essays and M 
Poems.” In 1825 he prepared a learned 
“ Introduction to his Translation of the Es¬ 
say of Schleiermacher on the Gospel of St. 

Luke,” which entered very fully into the con¬ 
troversy respecting the origin of the first three 
Gospels. Next came his valuable “ History of 
Greece.” Since his elevation to the episcopal 
bench he has published several charges and works 
on the leading questions connected with the Eng¬ 
lish Church. In addition to all this literarv mat¬ 
ter, he was one of the translators of the “ History 
of Rome,” by Niebuhr, and the extensive range 
of his acquirements and the accuracy of his know¬ 
ledge are everywhere apparent in all his works. 
He is an admirable example of the high culture 
which obtains in the English universities, and of 
the type of men who reach the highest places in 
the English Church. 

THIRST. See Water. * 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, articles of 
religion, as distinguished from mere matters of 


opinion. They are based on the forty-two framed 
by Cranmer and Ridley in the reign of Edward 
IV., and approved in their Latin form by con¬ 
vocation in 1562. They were revised in 1571, and 
published in Latin and English. In 1628 an Eng¬ 
lish edition was published, to which the declara¬ 
tion of Charles I. was prefixed. They are binding 
on the clergy only of the Church of England, and 
on the clergy of the Episcopal Churches else¬ 
where. 

THISBE (this'be), Tob. i. 2, a city of Napli- 
tali, by some conjectured to be the birthplace of 
Elijah, thence called the “ Tishbite.” 

THISTLE (this's’I), a well-known thorny 
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plant, of which several kinds are found in Pal¬ 
estine. The Hebrew word davdar , implying lux¬ 
uriant growth, is the thistle growing in fields and 
among grain, Gen. iii. 18. “Thistle” occurs in 
our version in 2 Ki. xiv. 9; 2 Chr. xxv. 18; Job 
xxxi. 40; the original word is elsewhere rendered 
“thorn,” “thicket.” The Greek term for “this¬ 
tles,” Matt. vii. 16, is translated “briers” in Heb. 
vi. 8. See Thorn. 

THOKEY (tho'ke), who became abbot of 
Gloucester in the reign of Edward II., displayed 
an unusual amount of regard for that unfortunate 
monarch. His melancholy fate is well known, 
but it is not as well known that Thokey carried the 
dead body of the murdered king from Berkeley 
Castle to the abbey at Gloucester, in a carriage 
constructed for the purpose, covered with the 
arms of the abbey, when the monasteries of Bris- 
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tol, Keynsham and Malmesbury all refused to re¬ 
ceive the royal corpse, through fear of Mortimer 
and the Queen. When it arrived at Gloucester, it 
was received by the members of the abbey in pro¬ 
cession, and buried with the utmost pomp on the 
north side of the church near the great altar; and 
so greatly did this act redound to the advantage 
of the abbey that the grants of land by Edward 
HI. and the donations of pilgrims and devotees 
were so many and so profuse that several parts of 
the building were beautified, and eventually the 
whole church was re-edified. The shrine-like tomb 
of the monarch on the north side of the choir of the 


amination of evidence which will be found in all 
persons who are resolved really to obey the dictates 
of their faith. Whosoever is minded, like most 
religionists who complain of the skepticism of 
Thomas, to follow in the common transactions of 
lifQ the dictates of vulgar prudence, may easily 
abstain from putting his hands into the marks of 
the nails and into the side of the Lord, John xx. 
25; but whosoever is ready to die with the Lord 
will be inclined to avail himself of extraordinary 
evidence for extraordinary facts, since nobody likes 
to suffer martyrdom by mistake. These remarks 
are directed against Winer and others, who find in 


Tomb of Theodoric the Great near Ravenna, Italy.— Seo Tfieodoric the Great. 

cathedral is one of the most splendid specimens of 
monumental architecture of that age. 


THOMAS (tom'as). The apostle Thomas, 
Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13, 
has been considered a native of Galilee, like most 
of the other apostles, in spite of a differing tradi¬ 
tion, John xxi. 2. He is also called Didymus, a 
Greek term with the same signification as his He¬ 
brew name. 

In the character of Thomas was combined great 
readiness to act upon his convictions, to be faithful 
to his faith even unto death, so that he even ex¬ 
horted his fellow-disciples, on his last journey to 
Jerusalem, “ Let us also go, that we may die with 
him,” John xi. 16, together with that careful ex- 


the character of Thomas what they consider con¬ 
tradictory traits, viz., inconsiderate faith and a turn 
for exacting the most rigorous evidence. We find 
that a resolute and lively faith is always necessarily 
combined with a sense of its importance, and with 
a desire to keep its objects unalloyed and free from 
error and superstition. Christ himself did not 
blame Thomas for availing himself of all possi¬ 
ble evidence, but only pronounced those blessed 
who would be open to conviction even if some 
external form of evidence should not be within 
their reach. 

Thomas preached the gospel in Partliia, and 
according to Jerome in Persia, and was buried at 
Edessa. According to a later tradition, Thomas 
went to India and suffered martyrdom there. 


This tradition has been attacked by Von Bohlen. 
The ancient congregations of Christians in India 
who belong to the Syrian Church are called 
Thomas-Christians, or Christians of St. Thomas, 
and consider the apostle Thomas to have been 
their founder. 

THOMAS OF BAYEAUX, who was chap¬ 
lain to William the Conqueror, rose into power in 
England after the conquest. He was made arch¬ 
bishop of York by William, and like many of the 
Norman clergy he became a great church-builder. 
Many of the churches which had been erected in 
Anglo-Saxon times were built in whole or in part* 
of wood, and they were therefore liable to be 
burned. This was used as a pretext in the Anglo- 
Norman reigns for many of the ecclesiastical 
structures which were raised at great cost, and 
which ministered to the dignity and influence of 
the clergy. Thomas of Bayeaux had been a canon 
in Normandy; and casting his lot with William, 
he sought to advance his fortunes in a new land. 
He was colled the fifth founder of the cathedral 
of York, as fire and the Danes had destroyed the 
previous structures. Even the erection of Thomas 
of Bayeaux had but a brief existence, as a fire in 
1137 destroyed it, together with St. Mary’s Abbey 
and thirty-nine parish churches. 

THOMAS A BECKET (tom'as it bek'et), 
who rose to be one of the most important arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, and whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with the struggles which prevailed in Eng¬ 
land between the civil and the ecclesiastical pow¬ 
ers, was born in London A. I). 1117. A very ro¬ 
mantic story prevailed respecting his parentage, 
in which his mother was represented as following 
a crusader from Palestine to London ; and though 
she was unable to express herself in the language 
of Western Europe, still she discovered the object 
of her devotion, and her son became the cele¬ 
brated metropolitan of the Church in England; 
but the fact is he was the son of a London trades¬ 
man. He passed the usual curriculum at Oxford, 
whence he went to Bologna to study the civil and 
canon law. His great abilities had been devel¬ 
oped at an early age, and Theobald, the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, aided him with all his in¬ 
fluence, desiring that a student of such promise 
should be promoted and used for the advancement 
of the Church. On his return from Italy he was 
forthwith made archdeacon of Canterbury, and his 
ability soon became known. Henry II. reached 
the throne in 1154, and forthwith he placed the 
great seal in the hands of the rising young church¬ 
man, and thus by one step he rose to be the high 
chancellor of the kingdom. It was a critical time in 
England. The pope and the clergy were using all 
their power to free the priesthood from subjection 
to the civil authority in all matters, even of crim¬ 
inal offences. They desired that theft, murder, 
assaults and all offences committed by the clergy 
should not be tried in a civil court, but in the 
courts of the Church and before the clergy. The 
pope demanded that his power of investiture 
should be recognized in the case of all bishops, 
thus giving him a temporal as well as ecclesias¬ 
tical power in the kingdom. These and other 
allied subjects were the questions of the day, and 
the two estates of the realm were engaged in a 
contest to which all their energies were directed. 
It was natural that by a liberal patronage the 
king should endeavor to attach the young, rising 
and splendid churchman of most brilliant parts to 
his side, and thus by having an ecclesiastic of na- 
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tive birth in a place of power, succeed in batiling 
the policy of the court of Rome. Accordingly, 
when Theobald died, in 1162, the king resolved to 
place it Becket in the see of Canterbury. The 
bishops, aware of the intimacy which had sub¬ 
sisted between the king .and the chancellor, and 
dreading the effects of the royal favor, opposed 
the appointment, but Henry prevailed, and it Becket 
was consecrated. To the surprise and rage of 
Henry he discovered that as soon as it Becket had 
to decide on any point touching the great ques¬ 
tions at issue, he opposed the civil power and took 
the side of the pope. Thus it appeared that his 
aim had all along been to reach a place of influ¬ 
ence that would give him a commanding author¬ 
ity. Very seldom have two leaders been better 
matched. They were famed for their quickness 
of perception, for resolution and indomitable 
courage; and once having taken their sides, they 
had no idea of change. At length, after three 
years of determined strife, a council of the barons 


came obvious that the real question was, whether 
the pope of Rome or the king of England should 
be the sovereign of the kingdom, and whether the 
land should be governed by the laws of the realm 
or by the canon law as interpreted by the clergy. 
The contest was determined in a manner which 
exhibits the spirit of the age, for on the 29th of 
December, 1170, four barons, having heard of 
some new aggression of il Becket, rushed into 
the cathedral and murdered him while he was 
engaged in the celebration of the evening or “ ves¬ 
per” service. 

The pope excommunicated the murderers, and 
the king, who was considered as the real cause of 
the murder, had to do penance at the grave of Becket 
and to concede to the see of Rome the free exer¬ 
cise of its judicial functions. The cathedral was 
desecrated for one year, during which time divine 
service was not performed ; the bells were fastened, 
the pavement turned up, the hangings and pic¬ 
tures removed and dirt suffered to accumulate 


Wales, in the year 1280, and he greatly distin¬ 
guished himself by his love of learning. He 
founded a college at Aberguilly for twenty-two 
prebendaries, thus making a large provision for 
the culture of learning and the support of men 
whose lives were to be devoted to the accumula¬ 
tion and dissemination of knowledge. With an 
earnest desire to elevate the people in Wales, he 
founded a second college, which he established at 
Llandewybrevy, and here he made provision for 
thirteen prebendaries, thus displaying an enlight¬ 
ened view of his duty and setting a bright exam¬ 
ple to the bishops of his age who looked to high 
office with a view to personal exaltation or the 
advancement of their favorites and friends. 

THOMAS DE CANTILUPE (kan'te-lupe), 
who became an eminent bishop of Hereford, was 
a son of William, Lord Cantilupe, and Millicent, 
countess of Evereux. He was born, according to 
Fuller, either at Abergavenny Castle, in Mon¬ 
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was held in 1164, since known as the Council of 
Clarendon. In this celebrated assembly the “ Con¬ 
stitutions of Clarendon” were drawn up. The 
relations of the Church and State were declared, 
the old usages of the nation and the supremacy of 
the civil estate in all matters of general govern¬ 
ment were affirmed, thus practically denying any 
temporal power of the pope in the kingdom. 
Becket was induced by the barons to sign the 
“constitutions;” but when the pope refused to 
sanction them, he retracted, refused to celebrate 
the offices of the Church, and he made an effort to 
flee from the kingdom. Eventually he succeeded 
in making his escape, and the anger of Henry in¬ 
creased against him and all his supporters. The 
strife prevailed for six years, but at length, in 1170, 
he was induced to return to England. He re¬ 
turned, but evidently determined to carry out his 
policy, for the censures which he had inflicted 
were not removed, and new sentences of excommu¬ 
nication were proclaimed ; so that if possible the 
authority of the State was still more disregarded 
and the powers of the king set at naught. It be¬ 


within the walls. The reconsecration of the 
church, after so memorable an event, led the 
way to an influx of benefactions and honors, so 
that his shrine became the richest in England; 
and as he was canonized in 1174 by Alexander 
III., he soon became one of the most popular of 
saints. Four centuries afterward, in 1538, Henry 
VIII. had him tried for treason, his bones dug up 
and burned, and the enormous wealth of jewels 
and treasures belonging to his shrine carried off 
and placed in the roval treasury. Ever since, the 
character of it Becket has been viewed from the 
standpoint of the historian, according to his de¬ 
cision on the great question of the supremacy of 
the Church in temporal and spiritual affairs, or 
whether the Church should hold to its province, 
the State to temporal matters, each acknowledging 
the other to be of God, and legitimately ruling in 
its own sphere. 

THOMAS OF BETEE became an eminent 
bishop in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
He was elected to the see of St. David, in South 


mouthshire, or Ilarringworth, in Northampton¬ 
shire, the two principal residences of his family. 
He was archdeacon of Stafford, and held the high 
offices of chancellor both of the University of Ox¬ 
ford and of the kingdom. He is described as 
having been eminent for the great sanctity of his 
character during his whole life; and his life was 
a scene of trouble. He had visited Rome to ap¬ 
peal to the pope for redress, and taking sick, he 
died at Civita Vecchia, on the 25th day of August, 
1282. His body was divided into three parts to 
honor three places: the flesh was deposited in a 
church near Florence, the heart at Ashridge, in 
Buckinghamshire, and the bones in the Lady 
Chapel at Hereford Cathedral. His fame soon 
eclipsed that of St. Ethelbert. His bones were 
afterward removed and deposited in a splendid 
tomb in the eastern aisle of the north wing of the 
transept of the cathedral, when Edward II. came 
from Calais to attend the ceremony. From his 
time the bishops of Hereford adopted his coat-of- 
arms as the arms of the see. lie was a great ben¬ 
efactor of the cathedral, and a principal part of 
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the greater transept was built by him. He pre¬ 
sided over the see from 1275 until 12S2. 

THOMAS, CHRISTIANS OF ST. See 
Christians of St. Thomas. 

THOMAS, EDWARD, was born in 1800, in 
St. Stephen’s parish, South Carolina. He lost his 
father in his infancy, and under his mother’s care 
he was carefully trained at Pineville, whence he 
was removed to South Carolina College, where he 
graduated in 1819, and afterward removed to Har¬ 
vard for the sake of the advantages which were 
offered in that place. From Harvard he went to 
Yale; and having entered the theological seminary 
in New York, he prosecuted his studies there with 
great ardor, and in 1825 he was ordained a deacon 
by Bishop Bowen in St. Philip’s Church, Charles¬ 
ton. For two years he acted as a missionary in 
the Fairchild and Greenville districts; and having 
in 1827 been ordained to the priesthood, he was 
called to the rectorship of Trinity Church, on 
Edisto Island. His health declined in this place, 
and he returned to Florida, where his strength re¬ 
turned, and he settled in the parish of St. John’s, 
Berkeley county, South Carolina, where he re- 



Uppkr Chapel of St. Thomas, on Old London 
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mained until his death, in 1840. A volume of his 
sermons was published after his death, and both 
in style and matter they are admirable specimens 
of discourses for the sanctuary. He was a man of 
fine taste, fond of learning, earnest in his work 
and of decided piety. 

THOMAS, LITURGY OF ST., a liturgy 
used by the Christians of St. Thomas, in India. 
The tradition is that it is the liturgy given by St. 
Thomas to India, and it has also been ealled the 
Malabar liturgy. It has been much tampered 
with by the Romish missionaries sent to Goa in 
the sixteenth century. 

THOMAS DE LA WARE (deh lah ware), 
who lived at the close of the fourteenth century, 
was the rectorof the parish now known as Man¬ 
chester, Lancashire, England, and he was the 
founder of the establishment at that place which, 
after centuries of change, has come to be the 
cathedral of Manchester. He was in holy orders 
in 1380, at which time he was collated to the 
Grindale prebend in York Cathedral, and soon 
after he became “parson” of Manchester. He 
had a license given to him to be non-resident. 
His elder brother, the baron of Manchester, died 
without issue, and Thomas, the parson, succeeded 


to the title and estates when he was forty years of 
age. He resided at Manchester, being fond of the 
place, and did not avail himself of his license to 
live elsewhere. Seeing the decayed state of St. 
Mary’s Church, which had been built of timber, 
and the inefficiency of the provision for the pop¬ 
ulation of a growing place, he formed the idea of 
founding a new and extensive church edifice, with 
residences for the clergy and other establishments 
of an educational and ecclesiastical character; and 
thus the scheme was commenced which resulted in 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. A warden 
was appointed, with whom were associated eight 
Fellows, two parish priests, two canons and four 
deacons, to whom were attached four clerks and 
six choristers. The first warden entered on his 
duties in the year 1422. The institution continued 
to flourish until 1535, when George Collyer, who 
was then the warden, refused to admit the suprem¬ 
acy of Henry YI11. as temporal head of the 
Church; whereupon Parliament dissolved the Col¬ 
lege. On the accession of Mary it was refounded. 
In Elizabeth’s reign it was dissolved and re-estab¬ 
lished, and thus, with varying fortunes, it contin¬ 
ued to flourish until the enormous growth of the 
population in Lancashire and Cheshire rendered 
the increase of the episcopate necessary, and in 
1848 the Right Rev. James Prince Lee, D.D. } 
was constituted the first bishop of the new see 
of Manchester, and the Collegiate Church was 
111 recognized as the cathedral of the diocese. 

Manchester Cathedral, though a large and 
imposing structure, is altogether different in 
splendor and magnificence from the first-class 
churches of Lincoln, Ely, York or Canterbury, 
and yet there is much of its architecture that is 
exceedingly fine. Like the other great churches 
of the kingdom, being built in successive ages, 
it presents a great variety .of styles; and the 
arrangement of its chapels and different parts 
being peculiar, the effect is not so imposing as 
the actual magnitude of all the parts might be 
supposed to produce. The interior is a forest 
of columns and arches; and as there are five 
aisles running parallel to each other, the edifice 
as a whole is nearly as broad as it is long. Still, 
the terms nave, choir and aisles are applied 
to its different parts; and were it not for the effect 
which is produced by the heavy pews and un¬ 
gainly gallery introduced to turn a large part of 
the building into a modern parish church, the 
interior effect of the whole would not be destitute 
of grandeur. Notwithstanding the heavy lumber¬ 
ing pews, the view from the west end of the nave 
is really imposing, as the details of the Perpen¬ 
dicular work are accurate and really fine. The 
whole work is of the Perpendicular period, and it 
is remarkably pure. The nave has six arches on 
each side, whose spandrils are richly filled with 
the ordinary details of the period; the string¬ 
course above the arches consists of a hollow 
moulding, with flowers at intervals, and crowned 
with a row of Tudor flowers. There is no trifo- 
rium, as the edifice is wanting in height; the clere¬ 
story windows are of five lights and the usual tra¬ 
cery. The roof is of timber, nearly flat, divided 
into panels, with carved foliage at the intersec¬ 
tions. The principal beams have their spandrils 
open, and the corbels which support them are 
angels with expanded wings. The chapter-house 
is octagonal, but only four of its sides have win¬ 
dows, which are of four lights each, with the usual 
tracery. The tower, which is placed at the west 
end of the nave, is lofty and imposing, but the site 
of the cathedral is bad, and, surrounded by the 


traffic of one of the largest manufacturing places 
in the world, there is little poetry in its situation. 
This Collegiate institution has been presided over 
by several of the eminent men who from age to 
age have distinguished themselves at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and who have been raised because of 
their merits to the highest places in the Church. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM, bishop of St. David’s 
and of Worcester, was bom in 1613, and educated 
at the public school of Carmarthen and at Oxford. 
He held the vicarage of Langharne, of which he 
was deprived during the Commonwealth, but rein¬ 
stated at the Restoration, and appointed success¬ 
ively to several high offices in the Church. He 
promoted the translation of the Bible into Welsh, 
and was the author of “The Roman Oracle3 
Silenced.” He died in 1089. 

THOMASIUS (to-ma'zh’us), CHRISTIAN, 
a distinguished German philosopher, was born at 
Leipsic in 1655. He was son of a professor of 
rhetoric, and commenced his public career by lec¬ 
turing on law in the German language—an inno¬ 
vation which was strongly criticised, all univer¬ 
sity lectures having been delivered in Latin. He 
was a man of bold and daring opinions, which in¬ 
vited persecution. A host of enemies rose against 
the Reformer, and at last the ridiculous charge of 
atheism was preferred against him. He had dared 
to oppose the belief in ghosts and witches, and to 
assert that polygamy was not contrary to the law 
of nature, and that there was no harm in marriages 
between persons of different religions. To escape 
arrest at the instigation of the enraged theologians, 
he went to Berlin, where he found a protector in 
Frederick I. of Prussia. He established a Ger¬ 
man review and wrote a “History of Wisdom and 
Folly.” His death occurred in 1728. 

THOMISTS (tom'ists). This name was given 
to the followers of Thomas Aquinas, the most emi¬ 
nent of the schoolmen. He was a Dominican friar, 
born in A. D. 1224, and educated at Cologne and 
Paris. He remodeled the scholastic divinity, and 
was therefore called the angelic doctor and eagle 
of divines. His works are printed in eighteen 
volumes. He died in the fiftieth year of his age, 
and was canonized by Pope John XXII. His 
great theological opponent was Duns Scotus, and 
the Dominicans and Franciscans waged war 
against each other long and bitterly, the Fran¬ 
ciscans holding that the Virgin Mary was born 
without the taint of original sin, and the Domin¬ 
icans vehemently asserting the contrary. 

THOMOI (to'moy), 1 Esd. v. 32, the same 
as Thamali, Ezra ii. 53. 

THOMPSON (tom'sun), CHARLES, was 
born in 1748, at Amwell, New Jersey. He was a 
member of the first class in Brown University, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, where he studied under 
Dr. Manning, who left New Jersey to establish a 
college at that place. He graduated in 1769, and 
in the next year he settled as pastor of the church 
at Warren. When the Revolutionary war broke 
out, he held the office of chaplain in the army for 
three years. His church at Warren was burned, 
and he was taken a prisoner and confined at New¬ 
port for a month. In 1779 he accepted a call from 
the First Baptist Church at Swansea, which was 
near his former place, at Warren; and here he 
enjoyed the blessing of several revivals of religion. 
He labored for twenty-three years at Swansea, and 
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at length he was obliged to leave the church for 
want of an adequate support. He was seized with 
hremorrhage of the lungs when about to settle at 
Charlton, in Worcester county, Massachusetts, and 
this attack ended in consumption, which termin¬ 
ated his life on the 4th day of May, 1803. He 
was a man of commanding presence, of fine voice 
and great pulpit power. He followed the goodly 
practice of training young men, and so bringing 
his knowledge and influence to bear on the forma¬ 
tion of their character, and he held a prominent 
place among the great preachers of his day. 

THOMSON (tom'sun), ANDREW, D.D., was 
born in 1779, at Sanquhar, in Dumfriessshire. He 
was educated in the University of Edinburgh, and 
settled as parish minister of Sprouston, in Rox¬ 
burghshire, in 1802, where he remained until 1808, 
when he was removed to Perth. In 1810 he was 
called to the New Gray Friars’ Church, in Edin¬ 
burgh, which he held until 1814, when he was 
removed to the large new church of St. George, 
erected in the western part of the “ New Town” of 
Edinburgh. In consequence of his great influence 
and commanding power in the pulpit, he was 
placed in this church, which, from the intellectual 
character of the people who worshiped in it, re¬ 
quired the highest sanctified talent of Scotland. 
He labored in this charge until 1831, when he 
was suddenly removed by death. Few ministers 
of the gospel have ever displayed a more remark¬ 
able union of solid intellectual power, fine schol¬ 
arship, splendid rhetorical ability, great zeal, un¬ 
doubted piety and fearless courage tempered with 
wisdom. He published “Sermons on Infidelity,” 
“Lectures on Select Portions of Scripture,” “The 
Doctrine of Universal Pardon,” “On Hearing the 
Word,” “On Scripture History” and “Sermons 
and Sacramental Exhortations.” His “Sacra¬ 
mental Catechism” is well known, and it con¬ 
tinues deservedly to be in great demand. 

He took a determined stand against the policy 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society for pub¬ 
lishing the Apocrypha in the same volume with 
the Old and New Testaments, and he labored with 
great zeal to remove abuses in the system of pat¬ 
ronage which prevailed in the Church of Scotland 
—a system which in the year 1874 was abolished 
by Parliament, with the approval of the General 
Assembly of the Church. He was the ardent and 
successful friend of education, morality and evan¬ 
gelical religion, and he lived to see a deep-toned 
piety spreading over the land. 

THOMSON, EBENEZER, a native of Scot¬ 
land, was born in 1784, and educated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. He held the position of 
classical master in the academy at Ayr. His lit¬ 
erary and antiquarian tastes were displayed by an 
edition which he published in 1824 of the old 
work “The King’s Quair;” and this work was 
well received in Scotland. In 1841 he published 
another small work, entitled “German Analogies,” 
and in 1850 it was followed by a much more im¬ 
portant one, “Select Monuments of the Doctrine 
and Worship of the Catholic Church in England 
before the Norman Conquest.” This subject re¬ 
quired a wide and careful examination of author¬ 
ities and great solidity of judgment. His next 
work seemed to issue, as it were, out of the mate¬ 
rials of the last mentioned, for in 1858 he pub¬ 
lished “A Vindication of the Hymn ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus,’ with Translations,” etc. He died in 
the manse of Forgan parish in 1861, aged seventy- 
seven years. 
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THOMSON, WILLIAM, D.D., was born in 
1819, at Whitehaven, in the North-west of Eng¬ 
land. He was educated at Shrewsbury School, 
whence he passed to Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
which he was greatly distinguished. He obtained 
a scholarship and a Fellowship, and he afterward 
became a tutor in his college. He entered the 
ministry, being ordained in 1842. For four years 
he preached at Guildford and Huddesden, near 
Oxford, and in 1848 and 1856 he was select 
preacher in the university. In 1853 he was 
Bampton lecturer. In 1855 he was appointed to 
Marylebone, in London, and in the same year he 
was raised to be provost of Queen’s College. 
Three years afterward he was preacher at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, and next year he became chaplain in 
ordinary to the queen. In 1861 he was placed in 
the see of Gloucester and Bristol, whence in 1862 
he was translated to the archbishopric of York. 

His first work was in the department of logic, 
entitled “An Outline of the Necessary Laws of 
Thought,” a profoundly acute performance. His 
Bampton course, “The Atoning Work,” was a 
closely-reasoned treatise. In 1861 his “Sermons” 
at Lincoln’s Inn were published. His mental 
tendency was displayed still further in 1869 by his 
“Limits to Philosophical Inquiry.” Besides 
these, he has published a number of sermons 
for the working-classes, pamphlets, reviews, 
and his charges are of a remarkably thought¬ 
ful and practical character. This eminent 
man affords an example of the fact that the 
men who in the universities carry off the hon¬ 
ors, who rise to Fellowships and take the first 
places in their literary course, are the men who 
as physicians and as lawyers reach the high¬ 
est places in their professions, and as clergy¬ 
men attain to the foremost rank in the Church. 

THORN, THORNS. Thorns, thistles, 
brambles and briers are frequently mentioned 
in Scripture. Rabbinical writers say that 
there are not fewer than twenty-two Hebrew 
words which indicate thorny or prickly plants 
and shrubs. It would be difficult, perhaps 
in the present state of our knowledge impos¬ 
sible, to identify and describe all these; and 
such a minute investigation would be little suitable 
to the character of this work. Let it be enough to 
illustrate some of those passages where the mention 
of thorns has some peculiar interest. 

All travelers speak of the prickly pear as 
abounding in Palestine at the present day, and 
forming hedges wellnigh impenetrable. Dr. Bonar 
scrambled through such a fence on Mount Zion, 
and found plenty of this plant at Nablous (She- 
chera); he suggests, therefore, that it may have 
been the bramble of Jotham’s parable, Jud. ix. 14, 
15. He found it also abounding at Shunem and 
Nazareth. Jotham’s bramble has been otherwise 
supposed to be the Lycium Europamm , which is 
common in hedges, compare Prov. xv. 19. We 
find mention of the “ lily among thorns,” Song 
Sol. ii. 2; and Dr. Thomson tells us that in gath¬ 
ering the Ilflleh lily he “sadly lacerated his 
hands.” There is frequent reference to the burn¬ 
ing of briers and thorns, which Dr. Thomson 
remarkably illustrates. He says that the matted 
thorn-bush is the fuel with which lime is burned: 
“And thus it was in the days of Isaiah: ‘The 
people shall be as the burnings of lime; as thorns 
cut up shall they be burned in the fire,’ Isa. xxxiii. 
12. Those people among the rocks yonder are 
cutting up thorns with their mattocks and pruning- 
hooks, and gathering them into bundles to be 


burned in these burnings of lime. It is a curious 
fidelity to real life that when the thorns are merely 
to be destroyed they are never cut up, but set on 
fire where they grow. They are only cut up for 
the limekiln.” 

The Christian would naturally be desirous of 
identifying the thorn of which the crown was 
plaited that was placed in mockery on the Re¬ 
deemer’s brow, Matt, xxvii. 29. No absolute cer¬ 
tainty can be arrived at; still, the Zizyphus spina 
Chi'isti , which grows to a considerable height and 
spreads its branches widely, has been supposed, 
and with much probability, the thorn in question. 
This plant was very suitable for the purpose, as it 
has many sharp thorns, and its flexible, pliant and 
round branches might easily be plaited in the 
form of a crown; and what seems to be the great¬ 
est proof is that the leaves much resemble those 
of ivy, as they are a very deep green. Perhaps 
the enemies of Christ would have a plant some¬ 
what resembling that with which emperors and 
generals were used to be crowned, that there might 
be calumny even in the punishment. 

THORNDIKE (thorn'dike), HERBERT, a 
learned divine, was educated at Trinity College, 



Lower Chapel of St. Thomas. 

See under engraving on the preceding page. 

Cambridge, of which he became a Fellow. In 
1638 he was proctor of that university. In 1642 
he was presented to the rectory of Barley, in 
Hertfordshire, and in 1643 he was elected master 
of Sidney College, Cambridge. At the breaking 
out of the civil war he was ejected from his living, 
but he was restored to it at the Restoration, but he 
resigned it on being made a prebendary of West¬ 
minster. He assisted Dr. Walton in his edition 
of the Polyglot Bible. He also wrote “A Dis¬ 
course of the Right of the Church in a Christian 
State” and other works. He was a member of the 
Savoy Conference, and in the little he said com¬ 
pletely undeceived the nonconformists, who had 
supposed he was of their side. There was also a 
suspicion that he had a little too much leaning to 
the Church of Rome. But that he was a man of 
great learning and an able Oriental scholar seems 
indisputable. He died in 1672, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. 

THORNWELL (thorn'wel), JAMES HEN¬ 
RY, D.D., was born in 1811, in Marlborough dis¬ 
trict, South Carolina. He was educated at South 
Carolina College and at Harvard. He also went 
to Europe in order to mature his mind on branches 
of study to which he attached great importance. 
For a time he turned his attention to law, but 
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eventually he devoted his mind exclusively to 
theology, and received licensure in the Presbyte¬ 
rian Church. His first charge was the Waxham 
church, and he ministered afterward to the Pres¬ 
byterian church at Columbia and the Glebe Street 
Church in the city of Charleston. His great intel¬ 
lectual power and fine attainments created a great 
demand for his services in literary institutions, 
and accordingly he was elected professor of logic 
and belles-lettres, sacred literature and the evi- 



The Holy Bramble.—Soo Tnoim. 

dences of Christianity in the South Carolina Col¬ 
lege, in which also he was chosen chaplain, and 
over which he was made president. In 1856 he was 
appointed professor of theology in the Old School 
theological seminary at Columbia, and he remain¬ 
ed in this chair until his death. Dr. Thornwell 
was ono of the leading men of his age, equally 
celebrated for his mental power, his manifold ac¬ 
quirements, his critical accuracy, his surpassing 
eloquence and power as a preacher and his won¬ 
derful influence as a professor in moulding the 
views of students under his care. He held a high 
place in the General Assembly, and he was recog¬ 
nized as a leader whose power was felt by all who 
knew him. He died at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
August 1, 1861. In 1845 he published a learned 
work on the Apocrypha, in reply to an essay by 
Bishop Lynch, in which the 
arguments of Romish theolo¬ 
gians are reviewed. In 1869 
his “ Discourses preached in 
the College Chapel” were 
published. He was a dili¬ 
gent writer in the “ Southern 
Presbyterian Review,” and 
he allowed many of his tracts 
and learned essays to be 
printed. Since his death his 
life-work has been given to 
the public in successive vol¬ 
umes, as he had laid out all 
his strength on the “Theological Course” which 
he had delivered in the seminary; and the mas¬ 
sive character of this work is admitted by all 
who have studied it. It discusses many of the 
questions which are of interest in modern times, 
and it will command a place in all theological 
libraries as a work of research, acute reasoning and 
great argumentative and rhetorical power. 



Thurible.—S ee article. 


THRACIA (thra'sh’a), 2 Macc. xii. 35, 
Thrace, the country between the JEgean, the Pro¬ 
pontis and Euxine and the rivers Strymon and 
Danube, now Bulgaria and Roumelia. 

THRASEAS (thra'zhe-as), 2 Macc. iii. 
father of Apollonius, governor of Coele-Syria and 
Phenice. 

THREE CHAPTERS, or TRIA CAPIT- 
ULA. This is the title of one of those im¬ 
perial attempts which were made by the au¬ 
thority of the State to bring about the reunion 
of sects in the Church. Of these the IIenot- 
icon and the Ecthesis, which see, are nota¬ 
ble examples. The emperor Justinian, having 
in the year 542 been shocked by some of the 
writings of Origen, published an edict, in which 
nine of the chief Origenist errors were set forth 
and condemned, while Origen himself, though 
long dead, was anathematized. Among the 
many Origenists of the time was Theodore the 
Monophysite, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappado¬ 
cia, who, on the publication of this edict, de¬ 
vised a plan by which to avenge the memory 
of Origen and to strengthen the position of the 
Monophysites. He succeeded in persuading 
the emperor that the acephnli might be rc- 
/ stored to the Church if the writings under the 
“ three heads,” or “chapters,” which he named, 
were condemned, and so ceased to become 
stumbling-blocks by seeming to support the 
Nestorian heresy. These three were—1. The 
epistle of Theodoret against the twelve anathe¬ 
mas of St. Cyril. 2. The epistle of Ibas of 
Edessa to Maris; and 3. The works of Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia. Justinian fell into the snare, 
and published the edict of the three chapters 
(A.D. 544), giving a profession of his own faith 
and anathematizing the three works referred to. 
The emperor’s edict was subscribed by the four 
Eastern patriarchs, and after some time Yigil- 
ius, the bishop of Rome, assented to it, adding a 
saving clause to the effect that he did not con¬ 
demn the Council of Chalcedon, but this assent 
he afterward retracted, when he had been excom¬ 
municated by a council held at Carthage; and 
eventually (A.D. 550) he declared the Eastern 
bishops to be separated from the communion of 
Rome. The condemnation of the three chapters, 
with a similar reservation respecting the Council 
of Chalcedon, was, however, confirmed by the fifth 
general council (A. D. 553), the second Council of 
Constantinople. 

THREE DENOMINATIONS. In 1727 
an association was formed in London of Presby¬ 
terians, Independents and Baptists, which had in 
view the exercise of watchfulness and the adoption 
of prudent means in all cases when their liberties 
might be assailed. The experience through which 
they had passed during the reigns of James II. and 
Anne impelled to this course, and they aimed by 
united action to prevent the adoption by Parlia¬ 
ment of any measures of a persecuting character. 


THREE TAVERNS, THE. 
the Three. 


See Taverns, 


THRESHING-. See Agriculture. 

THRESHOLD (threshold). The phrase of 
Zeph. i. 9 has been thought to allude to the Phil¬ 
istine superstition in consequence of the misfor¬ 
tune to their god Dagon, 1 Sam. v. 5. But it may 


with greater probability be interpreted of the 
eagerness with which the servants of the great 
rushed out to seize the property of others and 
thereby increase the wealth of their masters. 

THRONE, the ornamented seat on which 
royal personages gave audience on state occasions 
among the Hebrews, 1 Ki. ii. 19; xxii. 10. It 
was originally a decorated arm-chair, higher than 
an ordinary seat, so as to require a footstool to 
support the feet. Sometimes the throne was placed 
on a platform ascended by steps, Isa. vi. 1. Solo¬ 
mon made a throne of ivory overlaid with gold, 
which had six steps, with six lions on each side, 
1 Ki. x. 18. Archelaus addressed the multitude 
from “an elevated seat and a throne of gold.” A 
throne became the emblem of regal power, Gen. 
xli. 40; whence the phrases “to sit on the throne 
of his kingdom,” Dent. xvii. 18—that is, to rule as 
a monarch—and “to sit on the throne of a person,” 
1 Ki. i. 13, which signifies to be his successor. 

THRONE. 1. A bishop’s stall in his cathe¬ 
dral church. In the ancient basilica the throne 
occupies the apex of the apse. 2. A seat for a 
bishop in any other church. 

THRUM, Isa. xxxvii. 12, margin, the threads 
which tied a web to the beam of a loom; ends of 
weavers’ threads. 

THUMMIM. See Urim. 

THUNDER (thun'der). The usually clear 
and dry atmosphere of Palestine renders thunder 
a comparatively rare occurrence. During the 



summer and autumn months it is scarcely ever 
heard. Thunder-showers are mentioned in one or 
two places as almost unheard-of occurrences in 
harvest, Prov. xxvi. 1; 1 Sam. xii. 17, 18. In 
1838 Robinson speaks of having witnessed thunder 
and lightning on the evening of the 1st of May, at 
Jerusalem; and in 1843 the late rains began with 
a thunder-shower on October 25. As a symbol of 
the divine power and majesty, thunder is fre¬ 
quently referred to in Scripture, Ex. xix. 16; Ps. 
xviii. 13; also of the divine indignation against 
sin, 1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. xxii. 14 ; Ps. lxxvii. 18. 
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But such applications of the phenomenon call for 
no explanation, as they were common to the He¬ 
brews with other nations. 

THURIBLE (thoo'ri-bel), a censer, usually 
made of gold or other metal, filled with lighted char¬ 
coal, on which incense is sprinkled, the perfume 
escaping through holes in the top. It is now swung 
from right to left, and not in a circle as formerly. In 
the middle ages it was often suspended from the 
roof of churches, and swung backward and forward. 

THURIFER (thoo'ri-fer), the acolyte who car¬ 
ries the censer and swings it during divine service. 
He is also called the thuribler. 

THURSTON (thurs'tun), GARDINER, was 
born in 1721, at Newport, Rhode Island. Very 
early in life he experienced deep convictions of sin, 
and his friends expected much from him in future 
life. Not, however, until 1741 was he admitted 
to the Church by baptism; and in 1748 he was 
licensed to preach, and he became an assistant to 
the Rev. Mr. Eyres, at Newport; and thus preach¬ 
ing part of the time and engaging earnestly in 
study, he prepared himself for greater usefulness. 
On the death of Mr. Eyres, in 1759, he abandoned 
all worldly business and succeeded to the sole pas¬ 


SOLANUM SODOMEUM.—Seo THORN. 

torate of the church, and he continued with sedu¬ 
lous diligence in this service until his growing 
infirmities led. him to retire from active labor. 
In 1799 he demitted the chief duties of his office, 
and he gradually declined in strength until 1802, 
when, on the 23d day of May, he died. 

THWAITES (thwaits), EDWARD, who was 
one of the most learned Saxon scholars of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, was born in 1667, and educated 
at Oxford, where he became a Fellow in Queen’s 
College. Having turned his attention to the study 
of Saxon literature, he was made Saxon preceptor 
in Queen’s College. In 1708 he was appointed 
reader in moral philosophy in the university, and 
in the following year he became regius professor 
of Greek. Ilis publications were chiefly on sub¬ 
jects connected with Anglo-Saxon matters, in¬ 
cluding grammars, an edition of King Alfred’s 
Saxon version of Boethius on consolation and phil¬ 
osophy, an edition of the Saxon lexicon of Wil¬ 
liam Somner, and the Book of Job and the Gospel 
of Nicodemus in Anglo-Saxon. lie died in 1711. 

THYATIRA (thi-a-ti'rah), a city on the 
northern border of Lydia, about twenty-seven miles 
from Sardis, the seat of one of the seven Apoca¬ 
lyptic churches, Rev. i. 11; ii. 18. Its modern 
name is Ak-hissar. Strabo asserts that it was a 
Macedonian colony. The Roman road from Per- 
gamus to Sardis passed through it. It was noted 


for the art of dyeing, as appears from Acts xvi. 
14. It still maintains its reputation for this man¬ 
ufacture, and large quantities of 
scarlet cloth are sent weekly to 
Smyrna. The town consists of 
about two thousand houses, besides 
two or three hundred small huts; 
of the former three hundred are in¬ 
habited by Greeks, thirty by Arme¬ 
nians and the rest by Turks. The 
common language of all classes is 
the Turkish, but in writing it the 
Greeks use the Greek and the Ar¬ 
menians the Armenian characters. 

There are nine mosques and one 
Greek church. 


THYINE (thi'ine) WOOD, a 
costly aromatic wood mentioned 
among the merchandise of the mys¬ 
tical Babylon, Rev. xviii. 12. It 
was used in various prnamental 
carvings, sometimes inlaid with 
ivory. It appears to have been 
called citrus by the Romans—very 
likely the white cedar, Cupressus 
thyoides, which grows to the height 
of from sixty to eighty feet, or Tliuia articulnla , 
also called Cnflitris quadrivalvis. The 
wood is of a dark color, close-grained and 
fragrant. 


TIARA (ti-a'ra), the crown originally 
worn by the pope. Originally it was a 
round high cap, and John XIIT. first en¬ 
compassed it with a crown, being a simple 
circlet of gold, like that worn by early 
bishops. A second circlet was placed by 
Boniface VIII., and a third by Benedict 
XII., 1334-41. It was not, however, be¬ 
fore Urban V., thirty years later, that it 
was habitually used. The triple crown 
symbolizes the ecclesiastical, the kingly 
and the imperatorial power which is 
claimed by the supreme pontiff over the bishops, 
kings and emperors of the earth. The tiara and 
the keys represent the dignity of the pope, the 
keys referring to the spiritual and the tiara to the 
civil dignity, for as soon as the pope dies his 
arms are represented with the tiara alone without 
the keys. 


TIBERIAS (ti-be're-as), a town in Gali¬ 
lee, on the western shore of the lake or sea of 
Gennesaret, sometimes also called from this 
place the sea of Tiberias, John vi. 1, 23. 
There was probably a more ancient city on 
or near the site, for Ilerod Antipas cleared 
away the ruins of sepulchres in order to find 
room for the new town which he named after 
the emperor Tiberius. It was, from his time 
till that of Herod Agrippa II., the chief city 
of the province, and it was adorned with 
buildings, a royal palace and a stadium. But 
the population were a motley race. Ilerod 
brought in strangers and slaves. It may be 
that hence, as Tiberias must have been, so to 
speak, ceremonially unclean, our Lord never 
visited it. He was often in the immediate 
neighborhood, but we never read of his en¬ 
tering Tiberias. The inhabitants were occupied 
in fishing and the navigation of the lake. In 
the Jewish war Tiberias was an important mil¬ 
itary station; nor did it lose its repute after the 
destruction of the Jewish polity. It was the seat 


for centuries of a famous academy, and to the 
present day it is one of the four holy cities. The 


Cactus Ficus Indicus.— Soo Thorn. 

miles. From numerous indications it is inferred 
that the bed of this sea was formed by some an¬ 
cient volcanic eruption which history has not re¬ 
corded ; the waters are very clear and sweet, and 
contain various kinds of excellent fish in great 


The Thistle of Syria.—Soo Thorn. 


present city, Tubamjeh, stands about four miles 
from the southern extremity of the lake at the 
north-east corner of a small plain. The walls en¬ 
close an irregular parallelogram, and are strength¬ 
ened by round towers, ten on the west, five on the 
north and eight on the south. There were also 
some towers along the shore. It is described as a 
filthy place, fearfully hot in summer, and, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Thomson, contains about two thousand 
inhabitants. 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF. This is called besides, 
in the New Testament, “the Sea of Galilee,” Matt, 
iv. 18, “ the sea,” or “ Lake of Gennesareth,” Matt, 
xiv. 34; the Hebrew name is “ Chinnereth,” Nura. 
x x xiv. 11. 

This sea lies very deep among fruitful hills and 
mountains, from which, in the rainy season, many 
rivulets descend. The Jordan enters it on the 
north and quits it on the south, and it is said that 
the river passes through it without the waters 
mingling. Its extent has been greatly overrated. 
Robinson considers that its length in a straight 
line does not exceed eleven or twelve geographi¬ 
cal miles, and that its breadth is from five to six 
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abundance. It will be remembered that several 
of the apostles were fishermen of this sea, and that 
it was also the scene of several transactions in the 
life of Christ; it is thus frequently mentioned in 
the New Testament. The borders of the lake were 
in the time of Christ well peopled, being covered 
with numerous towns and villages, but now they 
are almost desolate. 

TIBERIUS (ti-be'r’us), the third emperor of 
Rome. He is mentioned by name only by St. 
Luke, who fixes in the fifteenth year of his reign 
the commencement of the ministry of John the 
Baptist and of Christ, Luke iii. 1. The other 
passages in which he is mentioned refer to him 
simply as the emperor, Matt. xxii. 17; Mark xii. 
14; Luke xx. 22; xxiii. 2; John xix. 12. 

TIBHATH (tib'hath), a city of Zobah from 
which David, after subduing the country, brought 
away much brass, 1 Chr. xviii. 8. In 2 Sam. viii. 


bands or bars, whereas the leopard is spotted. The 
tiger is possessed of great strength, and in the East 
is considered as the emblem of power. 

TIGLATH-PILESER (tig'lath-pi-le'ser), 
the Assyrian king who subjected the kingdom of 
Israel in B.C. 747. He is called Tilgath-Pilneser, 
1 Chr. v. G, 2G. 

TIGRANES (ti-gra'neez). There were two 
eminent men of this name, and they both belonged 
to Armenia. The first, who was a friend of Cyrus, 
and who, it is said, aided him against Astyages the 
Mede, flourished 550 B.C. The second, who is 
known as Tigranes I., was king of Armenia. He 
began his reign 96 B. C. He invaded Syria, joined 
his father-in-law Mithridates in war against the Ro¬ 
mans, was defeated by Lucullus, but eventually he 
was permitted to hold the kingdom of Armenia. 
He was noted for his ambition and tyranny. He 
died 55 B.C. 



received him very graciously and offered him a 
pension. He died in 1G83. 

TILLEMONT (til-mong'), SEBASTIAN 
LE NAIN DE, an eminent Church historian, was 
born in Paris in 1637, and at the age of ten was 
sent to the famous seminary of the Port Royal, 
where his proficiency was very extraordinary. 
At the age of eighteen he began to read the 
Fathers, and drew up for himself an account of 
early ecclesiastical history, after the plan of 
Usher’s “Annals.” After receiving orders, he 
settled at Tillemont (whence he took his name). 
In 1690 he began to publish his “ History of the 
Emperors.” This was followed by his “ Eccle¬ 
siastical History.” Extreme accuracy of facts 
and dates constitutes the great merit of this 
work, and the want of a more methodical ar¬ 
rangement is its chief defect. He died in 1698. 

TILLOTSON (til'lot-sun), JOHN, a distin¬ 
guished English prelate, was born in 1630. His 
father, who was a strict Calvinist, brought him up 
in the same principles, and sent him to Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. At the Restoration he con¬ 
formed to the Established Church, was made 
king’s chaplain and presented to a prebend of 
Canterbury. When Charles II., in 1672, issued a 
declaration for liberty of conscience for the pur¬ 
pose of favoring the Roman Catholics, he preached 
strongly against it, but was, nevertheless, advanced 
to the deanery of Canterbury, and obtained a preb¬ 
end at St. Paul’s. He warmly promoted the ex¬ 
clusion bill against the duke of York, and refused 
to sign the address of the London clergy to the 
king, on his declaration that he would not consent 
to it. At the execution of Lord William Russell 
he attended him with Dr. Burnet; and though af¬ 
terward decided friends to the revolution, both 
these divines urged that nobleman to acknowledge 
the unlawfulness of resistance. After the revolu¬ 
tion he was appointed clerk of the closet, and on 
the deprivation of Sancroft, in 1691, he was raised 
to the see of Canterbury. He died in 1694. His 
sermons rank amongst the most popular in the 
English language, and were at one time regarded 
as a standard of finished oratory. 

TILON (ti'lon), a descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. 
iv. 20. 


Thyatika, 

8, we find Betali. Perhaps it may be Taibeh, be¬ 
tween Palmyra and Aleppo. 

TIBNI (tib'ni) disputed the throne of Israel 
with Omri, and the civil war which was thus kin¬ 
dled between the two factions lasted about three 
years with varying success, till the death of Tibni, 
B. C. 929,1 Ki. xvi. 21-23. 

TIDAL (ti'dal), a confederate of Chedorlaomer 
in his marauding expedition in Syria, Gen. xiv. He 
is called “ king of nations,” meaning, probably, that 
he was the acknowledged head of several nomadic 
tribes somewhere in the neighborhood of the Eu¬ 
phrates, but nothing is known as to the locality 

TIGER (ti'ger), a rapacious animal of the feline 
kind. The Felis tigris of Linmeus, or the “ royal 
tiger,” is found in the warmer parts of Asia, chiefly 
in India and the Indian islands. The tiger has no 
mane like the lion, the head and mouth resemble 
the cat, and not the dog as in the case of the lion. 
The color is an orange-yellow ground striped with 


— Sco article. 

TIGRIS (ti'gris), Judith i. 6, a very noted 
river of the East, the Hiddekel of Scripture. 

TIKVAH ( tik'vah). 1. The father of Shnllum, 
husband of the prophetess Huldah, 2 Ki. xxii. 14. 
He is called Tikvath in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22. 2. Father 
of a person whom Ezra employed, Ezra x. 15. 

TIKVATH. See Tikvah, 1. 

TILENUS (ti-le'nus), DANIEL, a learned 
French Protestant divine, was born at Goldberg, in 
Silesia, in 1563, and went to France about 1590, and 
was naturalized by Henry IV. He at first distin¬ 
guished himself as an opponent of the tenets of 
Arminius, but he afterwards enlisted on the side of 
the Remonstrants. He had a controversy with 
John Cameron, divinity professor at Saumur, and 
he addressed a letter to the Scotch nation disap¬ 
proving of the Presbyterian and commending the 
Episcopal form as established in England. This 
so pleased James I., who hated Presbyterianism, 
that he invited the author to England, where he 


TIMBREL. See Musical Instrument. 

TIMEUS (ti-rae'us), the father of a blind man 
whom our Lord restored to sight, Mark x. 46. 

TIMNA (tim'na). 1. A concubine of Elipliaz, 
the son of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 12-22. 2. The chief 

of an Edomite tribe, Gen. xxxvi. 40. 

TIMNAH (tim'nah). 1. One of the land¬ 
marks on the northern boundary of the district 
allotted to Judah, Josh. xv. 10. This is probably 
the same place which is called Timnatha, Josh, 
xix. 43, and which belonged to the tribe of Dan. 
It is supposed to be represented by the modern 
Tibneh , a village about two miles to the west of 
Ain Shcms (Bethshemesh), now deserted. 2. A 
town in the mountain district of Judah, Josh, 
xv. 57. It is not mentioned elsewhere. By some 
it has been confounded with the Timnath of Gen. 
xxxviii. 12, but this is doubtful. 

TIMNATH, or TIMNATHA. 1. The place 
to which Judah was going up when he was met 
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by his daughter-in-law Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 12. 
Whether this is identical with Timnah of Josh, 
xv. 10 remains uncertain, though the probability is 
that it is so. 2. The residence of Samson’s wife, 
Josh. xiv. 1, 2, 5. 

TIMNATH-HERES (tim'nath-he'res), the 
name of a city, Jud. ii. 9, called more generally— 

TIMNATH-SERAH (tim'nath-se'rah), a 
city in Mount Ephraim which was given to 
Joshua; he built it and dwelt there, Josh. xix. 
50, and there he was buried, Josh. xxiv. 30. Ilis 
grave was still pointed out in the time of Euse¬ 
bius, who was inclined to identify the city with 
Timnah, in the territory of Dan. 

TIMNITE (tim'nite), an inhabitant of Timnah, 
Jud. xv. 6. 

TIMON (ti'mon), one of the seven appointed 
by the apostles to administer the secular matters 
in the early Church, Acts vi. 5. Nothing more is 
certainly known of him. 

TIMOTHEUS (ti-mo'theus). 1. 1 Cor. iv. 
17. See Timothy. 2. A captain of the Ammon¬ 
ites repeatedly defeated by Judas Maccabams, 1 
Macc. v. 6, 11. 

TIMOTHY (tim'o-the) is first mentioned in 
Acts xvi. 1, from which it appears that he was the 
son of a Jewish mother and Greek father. He was 
early trained in the knowledge of the Scriptures 
by a pious mother and grandmother, 2 Tim. i. 5; 
iii. 14, 15. He probably heard and embraced the 
gospel on Paul’s first visit to Lystra, see Acts xiv. 
7-20, as the apostle calls him “his own son in the 
faith,” ch. i. 2; and when he revisited that place 
on his next journey, he found Timothy well known 
and highly esteemed as a disciple, see Acts xvi. 2, 
3. Although still a young man, his character and 
gifts were such as to lead the apostle to choose him 
as a companion and helper in his ministry, for 
which he was the better fitted at that particular 
juncture, as his half Jewish and half Gentile ex¬ 
traction made him a good link between the two, 
see Acts xvi. 3. Henceforth he appears to have 
been wholly devoted to the service of the gospel, 
generally in company with the apostle, but some¬ 
times employed on distant missions or remain¬ 
ing behind to instruct and build up newly-planted 
churches. He had the benefit of the apostle’s con¬ 
stant instruction, 2 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 14, and appears 
to have enjoyed in the highest degree his confi¬ 
dence and affection. 

TIMOTHY, FIRST EPISTLE TO. The 
date of this Epistle has been a subject of much 
controversy. It appears to have been written 
upon some occasion when Paul, having gone on 
to Macedonia from Ephesus or some neighbor¬ 
ing place, had left Timothy to superintend the 
church at Ephesus until his return, ch. i. 3; iii. 
14; iv. 13. This could hardly have been on oc¬ 
casion of either of Paul’s three journeys to Mace¬ 
donia mentioned in the book of Acts; for when 
he took the first, he had not preached in Ephesus, 
and Timothy accompanied him, Acts xvi. 3; xvii. 
14; when he was about to undertake the second, 
he sent on Timothy before him, Acts xix. 22; 
and on the third Timothy was again his com¬ 
panion, Acts xx. 3, 4. It has therefore been sup¬ 
posed by some that he made a journey to Mace¬ 
donia at some time during his ministry of three 


years at Ephesus, and that he thence sent this 
letter to Timothy, whom he had left to govern 
the church in his absence. To this view it is 
forcibly objected that if such a journey were made 
it must have been short and hurried, not such a 
prolonged absence as this Epistle supposes, caus¬ 
ing a continuance of Timothy’s ministry in Ephe¬ 
sus. And it is hardly conceivable that the false 
teachers referred to in this Epistle should so 
early—even while Paul was with the Church— 
have acquired so much influence. Moreover, 
this Epistle and the two which follow it appear 
to have been nearly contemporaneous; for they 
resemble each other in language, matter and style 
of composition, as well as in the description which 
they give of the state of the Christian Church; 
and they differ from all Paul’s other Epistles in 
these points, particularly (as some think) in the 
allusions which they contain to a greater develop¬ 
ment of church organization, and to prevalent 
errors and evil practices closely resembling those 


which are noticed in the Second Epistle of Peter 
and the Epistles of Jude and John. 

These and other considerations lead many to the 
conclusion that this Epistle was written after the 
imprisonment at Rome,with which the book of Acts 
concludes, and apparently immediately after a visit 
to the Asiatic churches. 

TIMOTHY, SECOND EPISTLE TO. This 
Epistle appears to have been written when Paul 
was a prisoner at Rome, and was expecting speedy 
martyrdom, 2 Tim. i. 8,16; iv. 6. Some critics who 
th i n k that t he i m prison men t w i t h w h ich A cts xx vi i i. 
concludes lasted until his death necessarily place 
this Epistle during that imprisonment. But in ad¬ 
dition to the general considerations noticed in the 
preface to the First Epistle to Timothy, there are 
several more particularly connected with this Epis¬ 
tle which seem entirely to exclude such a suppo¬ 
sition. In Acts iv. 13 the apostle desires Timothy 
to bring a cloak which he had left atTroas, and some 
books; and in ver.20 he says, “ Erastus remained at 
Corinth, but Trophimus have I left at Miletus sick.” 


Now, it is difficult to suppose these passages to 
have been written about the end of the period de¬ 
scribed in Acts xxviii. For it was then six years 
since Paul had been at Corinth, Troas and Mile¬ 
tus, Acts xx. 5, 6, 17 ; Timothy had been with him 
on that journey at each of these places, and had 
repeatedly been in his company since; and upon 
that occasion Trophimus did not remain at Mile¬ 
tus, for he was with Paul at Jerusalem at the time 
of his apprehension, Acts xxi. 9. It would there¬ 
fore seem that the circumstances thus referred to 
must have occurred on some journey which the 
apostle took after his first imprisonment at Rome. 

There are also in this Epistle other indications 
of a less decisive character, but tending to the same 
conclusion. The friends who were with him when 
he wrote the former epistles of his imprisonment 
do not appear with him now, compare 2 Tim. iv. 
10, 11, with Col. iv. 10, 14; he is evidently more 
rigorously confined than he was before, compare 
2 Tim. i. 17, 18, with Acts xxviii. 30, 31; and his 


expectations of the result of his trial are very dif¬ 
ferent from what they were, compare 2 Tim. iv. 6 
with Phil. i. 25; ii. 24. 

This Epistle was written probably soon after 
Paul’s arrival at Rome the second time as a pris¬ 
oner. Where Timothy was at the time we do not 
know, but it is likely that he was at Ephesus, or 
some other place in Asia Minor, whence the route 
to Rome would lie through Troas; see 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

The apostle appears to have been induced to 
write by feeling that he was almost without friends 
or helpers. He was therefore anxious that Timo¬ 
thy should come to him speedily, bringing with 
him Mark, 2 Tim. i. 15; iv. 9, 10. But knowing 
that it was uncertain whether he should be spared 
to give his last instructions with his own lips, he 
fills his letter with fatherly exhortations applicable 
to Timothy’s present circumstances, instructing 
him in the duties of his ministry, especially in that 
of opposing false teachers who attacked the funda¬ 
mental truths of Christianity, and with pathetic 
tenderness and deep solemnity urging upon him 
boldness in Christ’s cause, steadfastness under per- 
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secution, ami a willingness to take his share in the 
sufferings of the saints. 

TIN, a well-known metal, Nura. xxxi. 32. It 
is mentioned as one of the articles of Tyrian trade 
with Tarshisli, procured, it may be supposed, from 
the Phoenician colonies in Europe, and most prob¬ 
ably by them from the British isles. The same 
word occurs in Isa. i. 25, but there it must be taken 
to mean some base alloy of inferior metals com¬ 
bined with silver ore and separated from it by 
smelting. The “plummet,” Zech.iv. 10, “stone of 
tin,” margin, was probably an alloy of lead or tin. 

TINDAL (tin'dal), MATTHEW, a celebrated 
polemical writer, was born at Beer-Ferris, in Dev¬ 
onshire, in 1657. He studied at Oxford, and ac¬ 
cording to the report of his enemies, led a very 
immoral life there. But he obtained a fellowship 
at All Souls’ College, and graduated LL.D. For 
a short time he went over to the Romish commu- 


TIPHSAH (tif'sah), a large and opulent city 
on the western bank of the Euphrates. The 
name means “ ford;” and the town was, in fact, 
situated at the lowest fording-place of the Eu¬ 
phrates, whence it became the point of trading 
communication between the natives east and west 
of the river. On this account, and as command¬ 
ing the ford, the possession of the place was 
deemed of great importance by the ruling powers 
of the day. This circumstance explains the con¬ 
tentions of the kings of Syria and Egypt respect¬ 
ing Carchemish, which was a strong place a lit¬ 
tle lower down the river, at the junction of the 
Chaboras. Solomon obtained possession of Tiph- 
sah, 1 Ki. iv. 24, probably in connection with the 
series of operations adopted by him for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing the Eastern trade into his own 
dominions. Nothing remains of Tiphsnh at the 
present day except the name, but the site is sup¬ 
posed to. be marked by the vilhige of ed-Deyr. 
The Tiphsah of 2 Ki. xv. 16 is usually identified 
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nion, but returned to the Church of England. He 
spent the greater part of his life in London, and 
was chiefly occupied in literary labor. Tindal 
filled a large place in the view of his contempora¬ 
ries as a polemical theologian ; his successive writ¬ 
ings made a great noise, excited even a panic among 
certain classes, and called forth a host of angry re¬ 
plies. He appears to have been a reasonably 
learned man, careful and fair, and content to write 
what he meant clearly and plainly. Among his 
theological works are still noteworthy “The 
Rights of the Christian Church asserted against 
the Romish and all other Priests who Claim an 
Independent Power over it,” which was burnt by 
order of the House of Commons, and his “Chris¬ 
tianity as Old as the Creation, or the Gospel a Re¬ 
publication of the Religion of Nature,” published 
in 1730. It was replied to by Waterland, Leland, 
Conybeare, James Foster, and other writers, and 
was defended by the author in his “Remarks on 
Scripture Vindicated (by Waterland) and some 
other late Writings.” He died at London in 
1733. 


with the above by Jewish writers, but it seems 
rather to have been in the land of Israel, and not 
far from Tirzali. 

TIRAS (ti'ras), the youngest son of Japheth, 
Gen. x. 2. He is never again mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, nor is any clue given to the direction taken 
by him or his progeny in the settlement of nations. 
Very commonly he is supposed to have been the 
father of the Thracian race, but the evidence for 
the opinion is of a very slender description, and 
needs not here be detailed. 

TIRATHITES (ti'rath-ites), a family of 
scribes who dwelt at Jabez, 1 Chr. ii. 55. The 
word from which this designation is derived sig¬ 
nifies a gate, but no place of the name is known. 

TIRE. See Dress. 

TIRHAKAH (ter-ha'kah), a king of Cush, or 
Ethiopia, who marched against Sennacherib while 
invading Judah, 2 Ki. xix. 9. Sennacherib, when 


he heard of the approach of this formidable foe, 
was naturally anxious to secure Jerusalem; he 
therefore despatched forces at once to alarm Ileze- 
kiah into submission. Tirhakah was a powerful 
monarch, sovereign of Ethiopia and Thebais ; he 
must be identified with the Tarakos of Manetho, 
the third king of the twenty-fifth dynasty of 
Ethiopian kings, and the Tearkon of Strabo, with 
whom the Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt came to 
an end. He is variously said to have reigned 
eighteen or twenty years, 714-696 B. C., or 717— 
696 B. C., or even longer. We are told that he 
penetrated as far as the Pillars of Hercules west¬ 
ward, and deserved to be ranked, like Sesostris, 
with the great conquerors of the ancient world. 

TIRHANAH (ter-ha'nah), a son of Caleb, 
son of Hezron, 1 Chr. ii. 48. 

TIRIA (tir'e-a), a descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. 
iv. 16. 

TIRSHATHA (ter-slm'tha), the title of the 
Persian governor of Judrea* It has invariably 
the article, and is given to Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 
63, and to Nehemiah, Nell. viii. 9; x. 1, who in 
Nell. xii. 26 has another title, rendered “gov¬ 
ernor ” in our version. 

TIRZAH (ter'zali), one of the five daughters 
of Zelophehad, who were to have their father’s 
inheritance, but to marry only in their own tribe, 
Num. xxvi. 33; Josh. xvii. 3. 

TIRZAH, a Canaanitish city the king of 
which was one of those destroyed by Joshua, 
Josh. xii. 24. It appears to have been proverbial 
for its beauty, Song Sol. vi. 4. Tirzali, shortly 
after the disruption of the kingdom, became the 
residence of Jeroboam and his successors, till, the 
royal palace having been burnt by Zimri, and 
probably the city despoiled, Omri chose out an¬ 
other metropolis and built Samaria, 1 Ki. xiv. 17. 
We have afterward only a brief notice of Tirzali 
in the time of Menaliem, 2 Ki. xv. 14, 16. Its site 
has not yet been identified, though some would fix 
on Tellizah, a thriving place in the mountains 
north of Nablous. 

TISHBITE. See Elijah. 

TISRI. See Month. 

TITANS (ti'tans), Judith xvi. 7, according to 
classical legend the children of Uranus (heaven) 
and Gaia, or Terra (earth), vanquished by the 
gods of Olympus. 

TITHE. There are some instances in patri¬ 
archal history of the dedication of a tithe or tenth 
part of property to the Deity or to his priest. 
Such we find in regard to Abraham and Jacoby 
Gen. xiv. 20; xxviii. 22. And examples may 
readily be produced of similar offerings among 
heathen nations. 

The first command given to the Israelites re¬ 
specting tithes was shortly after the deliverance 
from Egypt, Lev. xxvii. 30-33. Here a general 
principle is laid down. The tenth of the cattle 
and of the produce of the earth was to be de¬ 
voted to the Lord, and to become the property 
of the Levites, a tribe which had no territorial 
inheritance as the rest had; and a tenth of the 
Levites’ tithe was to be devoted to the priests. 
Of this tithe that of cattle must be paid in kind; 
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that of fruits might be redeemed on addition of 
one-fifth to the estimated value. 

As the Israelites approached the promised land 
more particularly legislation became necessary. 
Accordingly, it was prescribed that the tithes 
were to be carried to the place God intended to 
choose “to put his name there,” and there to be 
eaten by the whole family with the Levites in re¬ 
joicing thankfulness before the Lord, Dent. xii. 
5-18. If, however, the sacred place were too far 
distant, then the tithes and firstlings might be 
turned into money, and that money laid out in 
the chosen place for the purchase of meat and 
drink, in which as before the family and the Le¬ 
vites might participate and rejoice, Deut. xiv. 22- 
26. Further, every third year (the Sabbatical 
year would be left out of the computation) this 
tithe was to be laid up in a man’s gates, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the place of the sanctuary, and 
there it was to be shared with the poor, the 
stranger and the Levite, Deut. xiv. 28, 29. And 
as it would seem that the tithes were not col¬ 
lected or reckoned by any officer, but were to be 
carried as a glad-offering to the Lord, it was 
further commanded that a man bringing his 
basket should profess before the priest that' he 
had truly tithed the increase with which God 
had blessed him, Deut. xxvi. 12-14. The insti¬ 
tution, then, appears to have embraced two ob¬ 
jects: there must be a grateful acknowledgment 
of God in the dedication of a tenth to the sup¬ 
port of the sacred tribe who were specially en¬ 
gaged in holy services; and there must be an¬ 
other similar portion set apart for the promotion 
of social intercourse in a holy festival, the Le¬ 
vite being invited also thereto; and that this 
might not degenerate into a mere worldly feast¬ 
ing of friends, every third year the festival was 
to be held at home for the special benefit of the 
needy. Some Biblical critics, indeed, suppose that 
the last mentioned was an additional tithe, so 
that there were three every third year; it is more 
reasonable, however, to imagine that there were 
but two, as above stated. 

Samuel warned the Israelites that a king would 
exact a tenth for his royal establishment, 1 Sam. 
viii. 15, 17; it has been imagined that this was 
the poor man’s tithe; more likely the prophet 
meant that, whereas there had previously been 
but ecclesiastical offerings, there would now, in 
addition, be a tenth exacted for purposes of state. 
If it were merely a transference, not a fresh burden, 
Samuel’s warning could have had little weight. 

Through the deterioration of the people the 
proper offerings of the tithes were neglected. 
Hezekiah therefore reimposed the obligation, 
and the produce was under certain officers, 2 
Chr. xxxi. 4-19. The prophets censure the prev¬ 
alent neglect, Amos iv.4; Mai. iii.8-10. In New 
Testament times some ran into the opposite extreme, 
and tithed the most trifling articles, though, while 
they thus attended to the form, they disregarded 
the substance, of religion, Matt, xxiii. 23; Luke xi. 
42; xviii. 12. 

TITHE. 1. OF AGISTMENT, the tithe upon 
the sum gained by feeding cattle, for a given price, 
upon common lands, which was called agistment. 
2. GREAT TITHES are the tithes of corn, hay, 
peas, beans, tares or the fruits of the trees and 
orchards, as apples, pears and the like. 3. MI¬ 
NUTE TITHES, small tithes, such as usually 
belong to a vicar, as of wool, lambs, pigs, butter, 
cheese, herbs, seeds, eggs, honey and wax. 4. 
MIXED TITHES, such as arise not immediately 


from the ground, but from things nourished by 
the ground, as by means of goods depastured 
thereupon or otherwise nourished with the fruits 
thereof, as colts, calves, lambs, chickens, milk, 
cheese and eggs. 5. PERSONAL TITHES, such 
profits as arise by the honest labor and industry 
of man, employing himself in some personal 
work, artifice or negotiation, being the tenth part 
of the clear gain after charges deducted. 

TITLE (ti't’l), a condition precedent to, or a 
claim in favor of, ordination, such as a sphere of 
parochial or other spiritual work, always required 
by a bishop, except in certain specified cases. 

TITTLE ( tit't’I), the point or fine stroke by 
which one letter differs from another, Matt. v. 18. 
Some of the Hebrew characters have a close re- ! 
semblance; thus, those equivalent to our d and r 
are distinguished only by the shoulder of the one 
being rounded, while the other has a slight pro¬ 
jection—a “ tittle.” 

TITULAR (tit'u-lar), a term which implies 
that an ecclesiastic possesses only a title to a sphere 
of work without an actual corresponding locality, 
as, for instance, a “titular bishop” is one who 
holds the rank of a bishop but who has no special 
jurisdiction. 

TITUS (tFtus), a Christian teacher and com¬ 
panion and fellow-laborer of St. Paul. He was 
of Greek origin, but was converted by the apos¬ 
tle, who therefore calls him his own son in the 
faith, Gal. ii. 3. He was one of the persons sent 
by the church of Antioch to Jerusalem to con¬ 
sult the apostles, and it was not judged necessary 
that he should receive circumcision, Acts xv. 2. 
After a time we find him in company with St. 
Paul at Ephesus, whence he was sent to Corinth, 
2 Cor. xii. 18, where he was well received, dis¬ 
charged with discretion the task confided to him, 
and declined to suffer the church to defray his 
expenses, 2 Cor. viii. 13; xii. 18. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to Macedonia, and at Philippi rejoined his 
master, who had vainly been expecting him at 
Troas, 2 Cor. vii. 6. He was then employed by 
Paul in preparing the collection for the poor 
saints in Juda?a, and as an incident of this mis¬ 
sion, became the bearer of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 2 Cor. viii. 16, 17,23. On a sub¬ 
sequent journey Titus was left by the apostle in 
Crete, to establish and regulate the churches in 
that island, Tit. i. 5, and he was still there when 
he received the epistle from St. Paul which bears 
his name, Tit. iii. 12. He is therein desired to 
join the apostle at Nicopolis; and it is presumed 
that he did so, and afterward accompanied him in 
his last journey to Rome, whence he was sent into 
Dalmatia, 2 Tim. iv. 10. Tradition states that 
Titus eventually returned to Crete, and died there 
at an advanced age. 

TITUS, THE EPISTLE TO. The short let¬ 
ter to Titus, after an inscription, ch. i. 1-4, ex¬ 
plains why the apostle had left him in Crete, and 
gives him instructions for his behavior there in or¬ 
daining elders, ch. i. 5—9, in censuring the evil-dis¬ 
posed, ch. i. 10-16, in admonishing various classes, 
being himself an example to all, and enforcing his 
counsels with the highest sanction, ch. ii. He was 
also to urge obedience to constituted authorities, 
and holiness of life generally, from the consider¬ 
ation of God’s infinite love in Christ, ch. iii. 1-8; 
foolish questions were to be avoided and heretics 


rejected, ch. iii. 9-11. An invitation to join the 
apostle at Nicopolis, and some special directions 
and salutations, conclude the letter, ch. iii. 12-15. 
The inhabitants of Crete were noted for their av¬ 
arice, fraud, mendacity and general depravity. 
It was no light charge, therefore, that was com¬ 
mitted to Titus, and very precious to him would 
be the fatherly counsels of the apostle for his guid¬ 
ance among such a people. 

The date of this Epistle and the place of writ¬ 
ing have been much controverted. Some would 
assign it to a comparatively early period, while 
others with more probability suppose that it was 
penned nearly at the close of St. Paul’s life. It 
very much resembles the First Epistle to Timo¬ 
thy, and the reasons which indicate the time of 
writing that will decide in regard to this letter. 
Perhaps we may suppose it written about 65 
A. D., in Asia Minor, while the apostle was on 
his way to Nicopolis. Its genuineness is amply 
established. Besides earlier references, we have 
the distinct testimonies of Irena?us, Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian; and in fact, if the 



This is from an ancient Egyptian sculpture. 

Epistles to Timothy be received, it is impossible 
to reject that to Titus. 

TITUS, FLAVIUS VESPASIANUS, suc¬ 
ceeded his father on the throne in Rome. His 
talents had been displayed in the sanguinary and 
protracted war with the Jews which ended in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Before he reached the 
purple he was accused of having acted with undue 
haste and severity, and Suetonius asserts that he 
was avaricious and open to bribery. Once on the 
throne, he became a reformer in morals and in the 
laws. In his reign Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were overwhelmed (A. D. 79) by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius; and a pestilence, in which ten 
thousand persons died daily, afflicted the capital. 
He completed the famous Colosseum. See Colos¬ 
seum. He was seized with fever, and died A. D. 
81, having reigned two years and three months. 
The celebrated arch which was erected at Rome to 
commemorate his Jewish victories still stands. 

TITUS MANLIUS. See Manlius. 

TIZITE (ti'zite), the designation of one of Da¬ 
vid’s heroes, 1 Chr. xi. 45 ; it is not known whence 
derived. 
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TOAH (to'ali), a Levite, 1 Chr. vi. 34, but in 
1 Chr. vi. 26 the name of Naliath is substituted, 
and in 1 Sam. i. 1 that of Tohu. 

TOB, the place or district to which Jephthah 
fled when expelled by his brethren, Jud. xi. 3, 5. 
It was probably to the north-east of Palestine and 
identical with the place noted in 2 Sam. x. 6; 
compare 1 Macc. v. 13, where the Jews of Tobie 
are said to have been put to death. We can only 
conjecture its exact position. 

TOB-ADONIJAH (toh-a-do-ni'jah), a Le¬ 
vite sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of 
Judah, 2 Chr. xvii. 8. 

TOBIAH (to-bi'ah). 1. One whose descend¬ 
ants returned from captivity with Zerubbabel, but 
they could not prove their pedigree, Ezra ii. 60. 
2. An Ammonite who joined with Sanballat and 
other enemies of the Jews in obstructing Nehe- 
miah’s purpose of rebuilding the wall of Jeru¬ 


2. One to whom a memorial crown was to be 
given after the return from captivity, Zech. vi. 
10, 14. 

TOBIT (to'bit), a person who, according to the 
apocryphal book which bears his name, was an 
Israelite of the tribe of Naphtali, and was car¬ 
ried captive by Enemessar or Shalmaneser to 
Nineveh. 

TOBIT, THE BOOK OF. It is questioned 
whether the account of Tobit is historically true— 
whether it has a basis of truth with legendary 
stories grafted thereupon, or whether it is alto¬ 
gether fabulous. But the improbabilities, the in¬ 
consistencies of the narrative, and contradictions 
to what authentic history proves and to what we 
know of geography, are so great and glaring that 
it is not easy to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the whole is a fiction. 

The object of this work is to show that a truly 
pious man who relies on God and is diligent in 



Town and Lake of Tiherias.—S ee article. 


salem. He is called “the servant;” he perhaps 
had been a slave, but had risen to influence, Ezra 
ii. 10, 19; iv. 3, 7. He was allied to some of the 
chief Jews, and therefore many favored him. There 
was even a connection between him and Eliashib 
the high-priest. So that while Nehemiah was ab¬ 
sent from Jerusalem opportunity was taken to allot 
Tobiah an apartment in the buildings belonging to 
the temple. At the governor’s return this sacrilege 
was put an end to, the chambers purified and re¬ 
stored to their proper use, Ezra xiii. 4-9. 

TOBIAS (to-bi'as). 1. Tob. i. 9, the son of 
Tobit, and hero of the apocryphal book so called. 
2. 2 Macc. iii. 11, the father of one Hircanus, a 

man of note. 

TOBIE (to'be), 1 Macc. v. 13. See Tob. 

TOBIEL (to-bi'el), Tob. i. 1, the father of 

Tobit. 

TOBIJAH (to-bi'jah). 1. A Levite whom 
Jehoshaphat sent forth to teach, 2 Chr. xvii 8. 


prayer and good works will secure the divine 
favor and be delivered out of difficulties. The 
author was in all probability a Jew of Palestine; 
and though no certainty can be arrived at as to 
the date of the composition, it may not unreason¬ 
ably be placed before our Lord’s time, perhaps 
about the Maecaba?an period, or even still earlier. 
And very likely the language in which this book 
was originally written was Hebrew. Several 
translations were made, some of them at an early 
date; and various texts, more or less differing, are 
now extant. Of these may be enumerated (1) Je¬ 
rome’s Latin, rendered as he says from the now 
lost Chaldee. But he probably consulted also 
some other text. This is the Vulgate, adopted 
by the Roman Catholics; Luther translated from 
it; (2) The Greek of the Septuagint, which some 
have believed to be the original; (3) A revised 
incomplete Greek text, printed by Tischendorf in 
1846; (4) The Syriac, made from the Greek, in 
the London Polyglot; (5) The ante-Hieronym- 
ian Latin, published by Sabatier, of which some 
variations have since appeared ; (6) The Hebrew 
text of Sebastian Munster, first printed at Basil in 


1542; (7) The Hebrew of Paulus Fagius, of the 
same date, but which appeared originally at Con¬ 
stantinople in 1517. 

The natural air of this story and the curious 
incidents it relates have always made it popu¬ 
lar, and it was referred to or cited with respect 
by many of the early Fathers. But it was not 
deemed to have a place in the sacred canon. The 
ancient lists almost unanimously are silent or ex¬ 
pressly exclude it. The small evidence which has 
been produced in its favor is very dubious. So 
that it was not till the Council of Trent (1546) 
that a solemn decree was pronounced for it, and 
it became authoritatively canonical in the Romish 
Church. 

TOCHEN (to'ken), a village or town of the 
tribe of Simeon, 1 Chr. iv. 32. 

TODD, HENRY JOHN, Church of England 
divine and an industrious litterateur, was born 
about 1763. He graduated at Oxford, entered the 
Church, and was for many years rector of All Hal¬ 
lows, Lombard street, London. During the same 
period he had the office of keeper of the manu¬ 
scripts at Lambeth Palace, of which he prepared 
a catalogue. In 1820 he was presented to the rec¬ 
tory of Settrington, in Yorkshire, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He became archdeacon of 
Cleveland and chaplain to the queen. He edited 
the poetical works of Milton and Spenser, and 
Johnson’s “ Dictionary,” wrote an “ Account of 
the Deans of Canterbury,” “Life of Archbishop 
Cranmer,” and various theological and contro¬ 
versial pieces, and prepared a catalogue of Christ 
Church library, Canterbury. He died in 1845. 

TODD, JONATHAN, was born in 1713, at 
New Haven, Connecticut. lie was educated at 
Yale College, where he graduated in 1732. After 
a brief course in theology, he began to preach, and 
he was settled at East Guilford, Connecticut, in 
1733, and ordained at that place on the 24th day 
of October in that year. During the years 1750 
and 1751 his faithfulness was greatly tried by a 
distressing sickness, which spread among the mem¬ 
bers of his flock, great numbers of them being sud¬ 
denly swept away. He was led into a very serious 
controversy because of the ordination of the Rev. 
James Dana at Wallingford. He had taken part 
in the ordination, and in several pamphlets he 
wrote with great vigor in defence of the council 
that ordained Mr. Dana, and in defence of the in¬ 
dependence of the churches. He labored with 
great diligence until his death, dying at East 
Guilford, the sphere of his lifework, on February 
24, 1791, in the fifty-eighth year of his ministry 
and the seventy-eighth year of his age. He was 
the author of several sermons, and of the dis¬ 
cussions connected with the controverted ordina¬ 
tion already referred to, and they all show him 
to have been a man of independent spirit and 
great mental power. 

TOGARMAH. See Armenia. 

TOGRAI, or TOGHRAI (to'gra-i), one of 
the most celebrated of the companions of Mo¬ 
hammed, was born at Ispahan, in the eleventh 
century, and gained great reputation as a poet. 
Tograi is the name given to the person employed 
bv the sultan to write on all the imperial decrees 
and proclamations his name and titles in a pecu¬ 
liarly large and flourishing character, which is 
called, from a Persian word, the logra; and from 
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Tograi’s remarkable skill in writing this, or 
perhaps from his celebrity as an author, he de¬ 
rived the title of Faklir al Cottab, or the “Glory 
of Writers.” 

TOHU (to'hu), 1 Sam. i. 1. See Toah. 

TOI (to'i), king of Hamath, 2 Sam. viii. 9, 10. 
He is called Tou in 1 Chr. xviii. 9, 10. 

TOLA (to'la). 1. One of the sons of Issachar, 
Gen. xlvi. 13. 2. A judge of the tribe of Issachar 
who dwelt and was buried in Shamir in Mount 
Ephraim. His administration lasted twenty-three 
years, Jud. x. 1, 2. 

TOLAD. See El-Tolad. 

TOLAITES (to'la-ites), a family of Issachar. 
descended from Tola, Num. xxvi. 23. 

TOLAND (to'land), JOHN, the celebrated 
free-thinker and political and miscellaneous writer, 
was born in the county of Derry, Ireland, about 
1670. His parents were Roman Catholics, but he 
early renounced the faith of his childhood. At 
the age of seventeen he went to study at Glasgow 
University, afterward graduated as master of arts 
at Edinburgh, and completed his studies at Ley¬ 
den, with the intention of becoming a Dissenting 
minister. He became acquainted there with Le- 
clerc and Leibnitz, and maintained a friendly cor¬ 
respondence with them. The first work he pub¬ 
lished was entitled “ Christianity not Mysterious.” 
It appeared in 1696, excited much ill-feeling 
against him, and was burnt by the hangman at 
Dublin. Among the numerous publications of 
Toland are—“ Nazarenus, or Jewish, Gentile or 
Mohammedan Christianity,” “ Pantheisticon.” To¬ 
land was several times employed as a political 
agent abroad, was concerned in the South Sea 
scheme, continued to write incessantly to the last, 
and died at Putney in 1722. 

TOLBANES (tol'ba-nea), 1 Esd. ix. 25, iden¬ 
tical with Telem, Ezra x. 24. 

TOLET (to-lay'), FRANCIS, a learned cardi¬ 
nal, was born at Cordova, in 1532, and studied at 
Salamanca, where he was made professor of phil¬ 
osophy. He entered the society of Jesuits in 1559, 
and in the following year was sent to Rome, where 
he taught theology with great reputation. He was 
nominated by Pius V. to preach before him and 
the College of Cardinals, which office he retained 
under several succeeding pontiffs; and he became 
celebrated as one of the first pulpit orators of the 
age. He was employed by several of the popes in 
legations to Poland, Germany and the Low Coun¬ 
tries, and was raised to the purple in 1593, by 
Clement VIII., being the first Jesuit who arrived 
at that dignity. He died in 1596. He was one 
of those whom Sixtus V. employed in revising his 
edition of the Vulgate. 

TOLETANUS (to-le-ta'nus), RODERICUS, 
archbishop of Toledo, a celebrated Spanish his¬ 
torian, was born about 1170. After studying 
at Paris, he was in the service of the king of 
Navarre, Sancho V., and was subsequently ap¬ 
pointed by Alfonso VIII., king of Castile, to the 
see of Toledo. He was a good scholar, a zeal¬ 
ous ecclesiastic, and also a brave, soldier, and 
distinguished himself as much by his courage in 
fighting the Moors as bv his scholarship and elo- 
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quence in the Lateran Council. He was author 
of the following, among other, works; “History 
of Arabia,” histories of the Huns, Vandals, etc., 
and Ostrogoths. Toletanus was present at the 
Council of Lyons assembled in 1245, and died in 
France in 1247. 

TOMB. See Funeral. 

TOMBES (toombz), JOHN, a learned noncon¬ 
formist, was born in 1603, at Bewdley, in Worces¬ 
tershire, and studied at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
He afterward became minister of Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, whence he removed, in the civil 
war, to Bristol, and next to London, where he 
preached in the Temple Church. Being invited 
to settle at his native place, he went thither; but 
on turning Baptist, he encountered much opposi¬ 
tion. At the Restoration he lost his living, and 
went to Salisbury, where he died in 1676. His 
works are numerous, and mostly directed against 
infant baptism. 


TOMLINE (toraTine), GEORGE PRETY- 
MAN, bishop of Lincoln and of Winchester, was 
born at Bury St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, in 1750, 
and educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, where 
he was elected a Fellow in 1773. He was appoint¬ 
ed tutor to Mr. Pitt, who made him his private 
secretary when the young statesman became chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer. After holding several 
livings, he was made dean of St. Paul’s and bishop 
of Lincoln in 1787, and translated to the see of 
Winchester in 1820. He wrote a work on “ The 
Elements of Christian Theology.” He died in 1827. 

TOMLINSON (tom'lin-sun), JOSEPH 
SMITH, D.D., was born in 1802, in Georgetown, 
Kentucky. He supported himself by his own 
exertions while he was a student of Transylvania 
University ; and it is a memorable fact that when 
Lafayette visited that institution he was the stu¬ 
dent who was chosen to present him with an ad¬ 
dress of welcome. Before he graduated he was 
licensed to preach in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. His first position was as professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in Augusta 


College; and although his health was feeble, he 
held* this position for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. He had been a diligent student, drinking in 
all kinds of knowledge, and hence, when vacan¬ 
cies occurred in other departments, he willingly 
discharged the duties required until the vacan¬ 
cies were filled up. In 1825 he was admitted to 
the traveling connection, and he was ordained as 
deacon and appointed elder. He had been raised 
to the presidency of Augusta College, and he 
held this post until the withdrawal of the sup¬ 
port of the Kentucky Conference and the repeal 
of the charter broke up the institution. Having 
rejected a professorship in the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at Delaware, Ohio, he accepted an 
appointment in the Ohio University, at Athens, 
though he declined the presidency owing to ill 
health. He also declined the presidency of the 
Springfield High School and of the State L T ni- 
versity of Indiana because of the conviction that 
his bodily and mental strength were not equal to 
the labor. Brain disease had long affected him, 


and it intensified by degrees, and eventually, in 
June, 1853, he died, lamented by a widely ex¬ 
tended circle of friends, and his death was felt 
to be a loss over a great extent of country. 

TOMMASI (toiu-ma'se), GIUSEPPE MA¬ 
RIA, a learned cardinal, and one of the principal 
illustrators and expounders of the liturgy and 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
born at Alicata, in Sicily, in 1649. At the age of 
fifteen he entered among the Teatini,of Palermo, 
and he afterward pursued his studies at Ferrara, 
Modena and Rome. Cardinal Bnrberim, observ¬ 
ing his particular turn to liturgical inquiries, ob¬ 
tained permission to carry to his own house the 
most ancient responsories and antiphonaries of 
the Roman Church preserved in the archives of 
the Vatican, that he might examine them at his 
leisure. This example was followed by others, so 
that almost all the libraries of Rome were opened 
to him. His indefatigable industry was employed 
on the ancient class-books of the Roman Church; 
the offices for Good Friday translated from Greek 
into Latin; a new edition of the Psalter, with the 
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ancient division of verses and arguments, as well 
as various other works, Latin and Italian, clfiefly 
on subjects of public worship. He was raised, 
against his wish, to the dignity of cardinal by 
Clement XI. in 1712; and the pope’s absolute 
commands were necessary to induce him to accept 
the honor. It made no alteration in his way of 
life, and the augmentation of his revenue was all 
to the benefit of the indigent. His zeal led him 
to undertake a general reformation of manners in 
Home, both with respect to the ceremonial of soci¬ 
ety and to the excesses in female apparel. He sur¬ 
vived, however, too short a time for the execution 
of his design. He died in 1713. 

TONE, a term applied to musical intonations, 
distinguished as—1. Monotone, or a single note; 
2. Canto fermo, plain chant, with inflections in 
unison; 3. Figured and harmonized melody. 


TONES, GREGORIAN. See Gregorian 
Tone*. 



Coin of TiBERrus.— See Tiberius. 


TONGUE. Besides the literal meaning of 
this word, Judg. vii. 5, it is sometimes personified, 
Isa. xlv. 23, sometimes used for speech generally, 
1 John iii. 18, sometimes for a language, Acts ii. 
11, or for the people speaking a language, Isa. lxvi. 
18. The phrases J* scourge of the tongue,” Job v. 
21—{.e., a slanderer—“double-tongued,” 1 Tim. 
iii. 8— i.e. y a deceiver—“ the tongue of the learned,” 
Isa. 1.4—i. e., the ability to speak wisely—are eas¬ 
ily intelligible. The word is also used for any¬ 
thing resembling a tongue in shape—a “tongue 
of gold,”\Tosh. vii. 21, margin; a “tongue” of the 
sea, Josh. xv. 2, margin—t. e., bay; a “ tongue of 
fire,” Isa. v. 24, margin; Acts ii. 3. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. The differ¬ 
ent nations of the world are at the present day 
yet more separated by the diversity of their speech 
than they are by geographical distance and posi¬ 
tion. There is a natural tendency in tongues to 
diverge. The habits, the wants, the productions, 
of one people vary from those of another; and 
therefore words and phrases are needed and will 
be formed by the one which, as unnecessary, are 
never even conceived by the other. Thus we see 
continually new words establishing themselves in 
our own language, keeping pace with the progress 
of invention : “ photograph,” “ telegram,” are 
familiar examples. Again, if there is a commin¬ 
gling of different tribes, there will be in course of 
time a tongue compounded of the dialects they 
severally spoke. Thus of modern English the 
Roman, Saxon and Norman ingredients may yet 
be distinguished. 

Seeing that there is such a variety of languages 
in the world, it is a question whether they have 
been produced in the ways just indicated, or whe¬ 
ther at any period there was a more sudden devel¬ 
opment of change. Those best qualified to form 
a judgment agree in reducing the almost innumer¬ 
able existing dialects to a very small number qf 


families. Excluding certain American and Afri¬ 
can languages, the rest might be arranged in three 
families, called, as Max Muller and many other 
philologists denominate them, the Semitic, the 
Aryan and the Turanian families. Dr. Bunsen 
is very nearly of the same mind, and deduces 
tongues from the Semitic, the Iranian and the Tu¬ 
ranian stocks. Moreover, he thinks that there are 
mutual material affinities perceptible, which seem 
to imply a common descent. And there are indi¬ 
cations, too, that American and African tongues, 
not formally ranked under the three great fami¬ 
lies, exhibit types not altogether dissimilar, which 
point to one or other of them as the source. The 
examination, therefore, of the existing phenomena 
of language would seem to corroborate the Scrip¬ 
ture assertion that for some time after the Deluge 
“ the whole earth was of one language and of one 
speech,” Gen. xi. 1. 

Many philologists, however, maintain that for 
the developments and diversities now existing a 
vast succession of ages, far more than the Scrip¬ 
ture chronology allows, must have elapsed. To 
meet this acknowledged difficulty the Scripture 
alleges the supernatural interference of God, Gen. 
xi. 2-9. Those who object to miraculous interven¬ 
tion at all of course cavil at the statement; but 
such as see nothing incongruous in God’s moral 
government of the world he has formed, and who 
deem the Scripture credible when it relates super¬ 
natural equally with ordinary events, will acknow¬ 
ledge the harmony of the inspired record with the 
results of investigation—one original tongue, an 
impulse of change by the divine touch, the natu¬ 
ral ramifications of that change in the vast variety 
of existing tongues. And that there was time for 
these so far to diverge as they have done from the 
stock to which they belong is proved bv the fact 
that in modern times, in our own days, a new dia¬ 
lect is known to establish itself in the course of a 
few years, or sometimes even months. 

It is very clear, 1st, that human language was 
originally the direct gift of God to man; 2d, that 
at Babel he showed his sovereignty over his own 
gift in interfering with it that it might subserve 
his purposes after the flood as it had done before; 
3d, that language was originally one; and 4th, as 
a sound and legitimate deduction from this, that 
the human race was from the beginning one. Ka- 
lisch agrees with this view so far as to say that 
“the linguistic researches of modern times have 
more and more confirmed the theory of one prim¬ 
itive Asiatic language, gradually developed into 
the various modifications by external agencies and 
influences.” 

It was God’s purpose when the families of Noah’s 
descendants multiplied that they should overspread 
the earth; and according to an old tradition, Noah 
was to command their migration, and to divide, as 
it were, the world among them. But they did not 
choose so to separate. In the plains of Shinar 
multitudes of them resolved to settle, and to estab¬ 
lish there a proud sovereignty. Nothing was bet¬ 
ter fitted to disappoint their plans than to confound 
their speech; they were compelled to leave unfin¬ 
ished the vast tower they had commenced, around 
which Babylon afterward clustered, and to go forth 
apart, dwelling, according to their generations, in 
the various regions of the globe. 

It is well to observe that we must not class the 
three families of languages according to the three 
sons of Noah; those of Hamitic descent are some¬ 
times found using what are called Semitic tongues. 
But to discuss this part of the subject is impossible 
in the present work. It must suffice to say that 


the confusion at Babel did not regard tribes as 
such, for it cannot be satisfactorily shown that the 
Semitic families received one form of speech, the 
Japhetic another, the Hamitic a third. See Earth. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. A promise was given 
by the Lord that his disciples should in his name 
“speak with new tongues,” Mark xvi. 17. This 
was first fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when 
the Holy Spirit descended, and a multitude of Jews 
of various countries, gathered at Jerusalem to the 
feast, heard the apostles speak in the vernacular 
dialects of the different lands where these—Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, etc.—resided. This won¬ 
derful event was declared to be the accomplish¬ 
ment of Joel’s prophecy, Joel ii. 28-32; Acts ii. 
And subsequently others, too, received the same 
supernatural power, Acts x. 44-46. 

It is evident that it was no inarticulate sound that 
was thus uttered, for the foreign Jews understood 
the apostles; it was not merely a mystical phra¬ 
seology that was used, for each man recognized the 
tongue of the country in which he was born—a 
linguistic power was actually imparted. It is 
necessary to inquire whether this was permanent— 
whether, in fact, it was intended to enable the first 
preachers of the gospel, visiting the different re¬ 
gions of the earth, to converse with each nation 
they came to in languages which they had never 
learned. 

Now, first of all, so far as we have accounts of 
the propagation of the gospel in Scripture, there 
was little need of such a faculty. The extraordi¬ 
nary prevalence of the Greek language through 
the civilized world was one of those preparations 
which the providence of God had ordered, and 
which contributed to render the time when Christ 
appeared so fit for the purposes of his advent. 
Wherever the apostles went through the Roman 
dominion Greek was understood, not merely by 



the educated but really by the masses of men, to 
whom they could thus freely make known their 
message. And besides, there were Jews in every 
city, to whom they first applied themselves. Most 
of the Jews, no doubt, rejected the gospel; but 
generally there were some individuals whose 
hearts God touched, and who thus could be the 
means of explaining in the vernacular tongue of 
the district the teaching of the apostles and evan¬ 
gelists. 
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Again, we find no hint in Scripture of any of 
the first preachers using such a power for access to 
those to whom they spoke; rather there are indi¬ 
cations of their sometimes being ignorant of what 
persons around them said. Thus, when Paul and 
Barnabas were at Lystra, the circumstances that 
occurred are not easily explained if we suppose 
that they could speak Lycaonian; for immediately 
on the healing of the cripple there was a shout, in 
Lycaonian, “The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” Had the apostles understood 
this, they would surely have interfered at once; 
whereas it was not for some time, till the priest 
of Jupiter came forth, and oxen and garlands were 
brought, that they understood what was going to 
be done, Acts xiv. 8, 18. 

Still further, the description of the speaking 
with tongues on the da^ of Pentecost does not 
agree with the notion that the disciples had ac¬ 
quired a new faculty of conversing at their pleas¬ 
ure in one or more languages hitherto unknown to 
them. It is expressly said that they spoke “as 
the Spirit gave them utterance,” Acts ii. 4, evi¬ 
dently implying that they gave utterance to 
sounds—possibly not understood by themselves, 
compare 1 Cor. xiv. 3—dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

Besides, such manifestations of divine power 
usually, if not exclusively, occurred (so far as we 
read) in Christian assemblies, in which men so 
gifted uttered words of prayer or praise. On the 
day of Pentecost it was not that the disciples went 
forth to search out foreigners; they were engaged 
in a private assembly in a house, and it was only 
at the news of something extraordinary occurring 
there that the crowd collected whom Peter seized 
the opportunity of addressing, evidently in Greek. 
When the supernatural gift was bestowed on the 
Gentiles, this also was in the house of Cornelius, 
where but a few were assembled, 1 Cor. x. 44-46. 
And St. Paul, discussing the matter, speaks of it 
as occurring in a Christian congregation, 1 Cor. 
xiv. The gift, he says, was to be repressed if 
there was no power of interpretation. Else it was 
very likely that such utterances would make plain 
unlearned persons believe the speakers mad. The 
people who did not understand on the day of Pen¬ 
tecost had similarly charged the apostles with 
drunkenness, Acts ii. 13. 

Whereto, then, it will be asked, served the gift 
of tongues? It may be replied that the benefit 
was twofold. “ He,” says St. Paul, “ that speaketh 
in a tongue edifieth himself,” 1 Cor. xiv. 4; his 
spirit holds high communion with God, as that of 
Paul himself did when, whether in the body or 
out of the body he could not tell, those charmed 
words fell into his opened ear which with human 
tongue he could not utter. So man may be brought 
in near appulse to the Deity; his soul may be 
filled with mystic power, and from his lips there 
may issue some lofty strain as the Spirit moves 
them, of the full meaning of which he is himself 
unaware, though he feels to his joy that he is 
brought into the secret place of the Most High. In 
some measure this was the case with the prophets. 
They lost not their individual consciousness, but 
they comprehended not all that “the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify,” 1 Pet. i. 
10-12. Then, again, the gift of tongues was a 
sign, an authentication of the divine mission not 
alone to those who exercised the gift, who felt in 
themselves the energy of the Holy Ghost, but to 
those also in whose language they uttered prayer 
or praise. As before said, to such as understood 
not the language spoken it would seem confusion, 
but to one who heard in his own tongue the won¬ 




derful works of God a weighty testimony was 
afforded, Acts ii. 5-12. And so, as St. Paul says, 
“ tongues are for a sign ... to them that believe 
not,” 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 


TONNA (ton'na), CHARLOTTE ELIZA¬ 
BETH. This lady, who became one of the 
best known and most attractive of English 
writers in religious literature, was the daughter 
of the Rev. M. Browne of Norwich, in Eng- 
j land. She was born in 1792. She was mar¬ 
ried to George Phelan, an officer of the Eng¬ 
lish army, and after his 
death to L. H. J. Tonna, 
who filled the office of as¬ 
sistant director of the Uni¬ 
ted Service Institution. She 
was a very prolific writer 
of tales that possess a very 
fascinating power, and they 
have commanded a great 
circulation, being published 
in the United States as well 
as in Great Britain. She 
edited “The Christian La¬ 
dy’s Magazine” from 1834 
until her death. She died 
at Ramsgate on the 12th 
day of July, 1846. 


TOOTH. The tooth is instanced as one of the 
particulars in which, in the public administration 
of justice, a retaliatory punishment was to be in¬ 
flicted, Ex. xxi. 24; Lev. xxiv. 20. For the loss 
of a tooth, too, a bondman was to be set free, Ex. 
xxi. 27. Several common phrases or proverbial 
expressions were in use in regard to the teeth. 
Thus, to “gnash the teeth” implies rage, suffer¬ 
ing or despair, Matt. viii. 12. “Cleanness of 
teeth ” indicates famine, Amos iv. 6. The action 
of an acid substance on the teeth is alluded to in 
Ezek. xviii. 2. “To escape with the skin of the 


TONSTALL (ton'stal), 
or TUNSTALL (tun'- 
stall), CUTHBERT, bish¬ 
op of Durham, was born in 
Yorkshire, in 1474. He was a student of Baliol 
College, Oxford, removed to Cambridge on the 
breaking out of the plague, and afterward went to 
the University of Padua, where he received the 
degree of doctor of laws. He held several appoint¬ 
ments in the Church, and in 1516 became also mas¬ 
ter of the rolls. In 1522 he was made bishop of 
London and in the following year lord privy seal. 
He was engaged in important embassies with Sir 
Thomas More and Cardinal Wolsey, and in others 
in which he himself took a leading part. He en¬ 
deavored to suppress Tindale’s translation of the 
New Testament, and himself engaged with Heath, 
bishop of Rochester, in a revision of the English 
Bible. He was committed to the Tower for “ mis¬ 
prision of treason” in 1551, released and restored 
to his see on the accession of Mary, but was again 
deprived by Elizabeth, and committed to the cus¬ 
tody of Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, and died 
at Lambeth Palace, in 1559. He was tolerant, and 
permitted none to be put to death for religious 
opinions in his diocese. 

TONSURE (ton'sure), the cutting of the hair 
in the form of a crown. Among the various orders 
of monks different tonsnres prevailed; thus Rom¬ 
ish monks anciently wore the whole upper part 
of the head tonsured, wearing only a small cir¬ 
cle of hair below, and this was considered to be 
an imitation of St. Peter. The Greeks tonsured 
their whole heads, and this was held to be an 
observance of St. James and the other apostles. 
The Scots and the Britons shaved the front part 
from ear to ear, having no tonsure behind, and this 
was held to be an imitation of St. John. 

TONUS PEREGRINUS (to'nus per-e'- 
gri-nus), a tone borrowed from the Gallican 
Church, made up of the fourth, sixth, seventh 
and third of the Grecian tones, and hence called 
viixed. 


Asiatic Tigf.b.—S ee article. 

teeth,” Job xix. 20, is sometimes explained as es¬ 
caping just with life. But, probably, Job, describ¬ 
ing his emaciation, means to say that the only part 
of his flesh which did not adhere tightly to iiiffl 
hones was the integument covering the teeth. 

TOOTH ORNAMENT (tooth or'na-ment), 

an ornament largely used in Early ^English archi¬ 
tecture, consisting of a square four-leaved flower, 
the tips of the leaves meeting in a poir^ which is 
raised up in a projecting manner from the surface 
on which the leaves are placed. Frehifiji anti¬ 
quaries call it Violette, and it often bears^consid- 
erable resemblance to that flower when half ex¬ 
panded. It occurs in Anjou, in work of the 
twelfth century; in England it is rarely used 


TlGRANES.—See article. 

before the thirteenth, when it is so abundant as to 
form one of the characters of the Early English. 

TOPAZ (to'paz), a precious stone of the class 
denominated hyaline corindons. It is of a bril¬ 
liant yellow color, and when fine and of a large 
size of great value. It is mentioned in Scripture 
as occupying the second place in the sacerdotal 
breastplate of Aaron, and as forming the ninth 
foundation of the wall of the New Jerusalem. 
The cabalists considered it as a charm against 
poisons. The true Oriental topaz (and no other 
need be mentioned here) was principally found in 
the island of Ceylon. 
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TOPHEL (to'fel), a place to the east of the 
Arabah, Deut. i. 1. It is now called Tafileh. 

TOPHET (to'fet), TOPHETH (to'feth), 2 
Ki. xxiii. 10. See Gehenna, Hinnom. Tophet 
at the extremity of the valley of Hinnom, placed 
by some to the south and by others more to the 
east, near the mouth of the Tyropceon, was prob¬ 
ably once a place of recreation, a part of the royal 
gardens; afterward it was defiled, and became an 
abomination. 

TOPLADY (top'la-de), AUGUSTUS MON¬ 
TAGUE, a zealous advocate for the Calvinism of 
the Church of England, was born at Farnham, in 
Surrey, in 1740, was educated at Westminster 
School and at Trinity College, Dublin, and died, 
vicar of Broad Henbury, in Devonshire, in 1778. 
Toplady was a strenuous opponent of Wesley, and 
brought a large share of metaphysical acuteness 
into the Calvinistic controversy. 

TORMAH (tor'mah). If this be a proper 
name, it must be that of a place not far from 
Shechem, Jud. ix. 31, margin. 

TORMENTOR (tor-men'tor). This word 
occurs but once in Scripture, Matt, xviii. 34, 
“And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to 
the tormentors till he should pay all that was due 


TORQUEMADA (tor-ke-ma'da), THOM¬ 
AS DE, the first inquisitor-general of Spain, was 
born about 1420. He was a monk of the order of 
St. Dominic, became inquisitor-general in 1483, 
was confirmed in his authority by Innocent VIII., 
who made him grand inquisitor of Spain, and gave 
him the title of Confessor of Sovereigns. He died 
in 1498. During the exercise of his power, in the 
course of sixteen years, it is said that no less than 
eight thousand eight hundred victims were com¬ 
mitted to the flames, ninety thousand were con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment and other 
severe punishments, and above eighty thousand 
Jews were banished from Spain. 

TORTOISE. See Lizard. 
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unto him.? The word signifies one who examines 
by torture. Torture judicially applied must be 
distinguished from punishment, however cruel 
and barbarous it may be, whether it be capital, as 
impalement or crucifixion, or secondary, as the 
putting out of the eyes, or any other kind of mu¬ 
tilation. For tprture was not intended to act 
fatally, nor was it, when so denominated, inflicted 
as a part of a judicial sentence. It was usually 
employed to extort confession or evidence, as 
when Claudius Lysias, the chief captain, com¬ 
manded Paul to be brought into the castle and 
“examined by scourging,” Acts xxii. 24. In the 
text first cited it is used as the means of obtaining 
payment of a debt. The incident was one with 
which the hearers of our Lord’s parables were no 
doubt familiar, and its introduction here shows 
how savage and tyrannical was the spirit of the age. 
It is no small mark of the mild and equitable 
spirit of the legislation of Moses that it did not 
recognize the use of torture in judicial trials. 

TORNIELLI (tor-ne-el'le), AGOSTINO, a 
learned ecclesiastic, was born at Novara, in 1543, 
and entered the society of Barnabites, of which 
he at length became general. He wrote an “Ec¬ 
clesiastical History from the Beginning of the 
World to the Time of Christ,” in the form of an¬ 
nals. Besides historical matter, it clears up many 
obscurities in chronology, geography and topog- 
graphy, and is regarded as an excellent comment¬ 
ary on the books of the Old Testament. 


TOU. See Toi. 

TOULMIN (tool'min), JOSHUA, a dissent¬ 
ing minister, was born in London in 1740, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School and at the dissenting 
academy in Wellclose Square. He was afterward 
appointed minister of a congregation at Colyton, 
in Devonshire, where he became a convert to the 
opinions of the Baptists; upon which, in 1765, he 
transferred himself to Taunton, in Somersetshire, 
where, besides having the charge of a Baptist con¬ 
gregation, he taught a school and wrote and pub¬ 
lished most of his works. He had not been long 
at Taunton before his opinions underwent a fur¬ 
ther change, and in 1804 he accepted the situ¬ 
ation of one of the pastors of the Unitarian 
congregation at Birmingham, formerly pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. Priestley; and there he re¬ 
mained till his death, in 1815. Among his 
publications are—“Dissertations on the Inter¬ 
nal Evidences of Christianity,” “ Essay on Bap¬ 
tism ” and “ Historical View of the State of 
the Protestant Dissenters in England.” 

TOURNEUX (toor-nooh'), NICHOLAS 
LE, an eloquent French ecclesiastic, was born 
of poor parents, at Rouen, in 1640, and was edu¬ 
cated in the Jesuits’ College at Paris, where, in 
1675, he obtained the prize at the French Academy 
for a discourse on “Martha and Mary.” He was 
greatly admired for his sermons in the capital; and 
it is related that Louis XIV. once asking Boileau 
who this Le Tourneux was whom all the world was 
running after, the poet replied, “Sire, your Maj¬ 
esty knows that people always run after novelty— 
he is a preacher who preaches the gospel.” The 
king then requiring him to speak his opinion 
seriously of the man, Boileau added, “When he 
ascends the pulpit, he looks so frightfully that one 
wishes him down again; but when he has begun 
to speak, the fear is that he should descend too 
soon.” His eloquence procured him a benefice at 
the Sainte Chapelle and a royal pension. He died 
in 1689. He wrote several devotional works, accord¬ 
ing with the sentiments of the Port Royal divines, 
and much esteemed by the pious of that class. 

TO"WT3R (tow'er). The Hebrew for tower is 
derived from a word signifying “to be great;” it 
was so called from its altitude, Gen. xi. 4, 5. It 
generally signified the towers or citadels of fortified 
towns, Jud. viii. 9; sometimes a fortress itself, 
Prov. xviii. 10. Again, it is put for a watch- 
tower, 2 Ki. ix. 17, or the watch-turret of a vine¬ 
yard, Isa. v. 2. The word is figuratively used, as 
when God is said to be “a strong tower” to his 
people, |Ps. lxi.3, and probably for proud, ungodly 
jnen, Isa. ii. 15. 


TOWG-OOD (tow'good), MICAJAH, a dis¬ 
senting divine, was born at Axminster, in Devon¬ 
shire, in 1700, and educated under a private tutor 
in Taunton. Soon after he had commenced preach¬ 
ing he settled with a congregation of dissenters at 
Moreton-Hempstead, in Devonshire. He removed 
to Crediton, in the same county, in 1735, and soon 
after published a pamphlet entitled “Highflown 
Episcopal and Priestly Claims freely examined.” 
In 1739 he published “The Dissenter’s Apology,” 
in which he endeavors to vindicate a separation 
from the Established Church. But his principal 
work is “The Dissenting Gentleman’s Answer to 
Mr. White,” a clergyman of the diocese of Nor¬ 
wich who had written against the principles of the 
dissenters with great ability. In 1750 he settled 
at Exeter, where he published some pamphlets in 
defence of infant baptism. Pie d ed in 1792. In 
his religious sentiments he was an Arian. 

TOWN. See Cities. 

TOWN-CLERK. The officer so called in 
Acts xix. 35 was keeper of the archives and pub¬ 
lic reader of decrees. He presided over popular 
assemblies, and put matters in them to the vote. 
Other functions were sometimes assigned to him. 
The post therefore was one of dignity and in¬ 
fluence. 

TOWNSEND (townz'end), GEORGE, D.D., 
was born in 1788, at Ramsgate, and educated in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1822 he was ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to Bishop Barrington, and in 
1825 he was made a canon in Durham Cathedral, 
an office which he held until his death. From 
1810 until 1821 he published several small works, 
but in the latter year he issued a large and very 
valuable work, entitled “The Old Testament ar¬ 
ranged in Historical and Chronological Order, 
with Copious Indexes and Notes.” In 1825 he 
published a similar work on the New Testament, 
and both of these ran through several editions, as 
their merit wa9 recognized a9 soon as .they ap¬ 
peared. He modified these works, so that they 
have appeared in different forms. His “Accusa¬ 
tions of History against the Church of Rome” 
had a great circulation. In 1842 he published a 
really playful “Life and Defence of Bishop Bon¬ 
ner.” Next appeared “Spiritual Communion 
with God, or the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Job arranged,” and this work has been much 
esteemed, several editions being called for. In 
1847 he published “Historical Researches, or 
Ecclesiastical and Civil History from the Ascension 
of our Lord to the Death of Wycliffe.” In addi¬ 
tion to these he also wrote extensively on Church 
questions of the day, a “Tour in Italy, with an 
Account of an Interview with the Pope.” This 
eminent clergyman and laborious writer died 
in 1857. 

TOWNSHEND (town'shend), JOHN, found¬ 
er of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, was born in 
London, in 1757. He settled as minister to an 
Independent congregation at Kingston, in Surrey, 
whence, in 1784, he removed to Bermondsev, 
where he continued to reside during the re¬ 
mainder of his life. He founded, in 1792, the 
institution for the deaf and dumb children of in¬ 
digent parents, which obtained such efficient pa¬ 
tronage that, in 1807, a building, since much en¬ 
larged, was erected under the auspices of the 
duke of Gloucester. Mr. Townshend also assisted 
in the formation of the London Missionary So- 
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TRACERY (tra'ser-e), orna¬ 
mental stone-work formed in the 
head of a window, door or panel 
in Gothic architecture. It is di¬ 
vided into two sorts, plate-tracery 
and bar-tracery. The former con¬ 
sists of openings, as if cut through 
a flat plate of stone, the lines being 
flowing and constituting different 
figures, according to the style or 
period in which the window is 
erected. The latter is a sort of 
continuation of the mullions, ap¬ 
parently traced or worked in va¬ 
rious patterns. The former is used 
in Decorated or Flamboyant and 
the latter in Perpendicular archi¬ 
tecture. Illustrations of the for¬ 
mer may be seen on pages 490, 

672, 673, and of both styles may 
be seen on pages 493 and 745. See 
Geometrical Decorated Tracery. 


TRACHONITIS (trak-o-ni'tis), Luke iii. 1, 
a region called Argob in the Old Testament. See 
Argob. Augustus placed the country under the 
authority of Herod the Great, that he might clear 
it of the banditti with which it was overrun. It 
was afterward a part of the tetrarchy of his son 
Philip. 

TRACTARIANS ftrak-ta're-anz), a name 
applied to a school of theologians in the Church of 
England who have adopted and endeavored to dis¬ 
seminate the principles contained in the celebrated 
“Tracts for the Times,” which were publisl ed by 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Newman and others at Oxford 
about thirty years ago. 

TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. This is the 
title of a series of very memorable publications 


Arch of Titus, Romk.—S eo Titus. 


principle, public morality, public confidence, and 
dispersed a party which, had it possessed courage 
to adhere to its old and popular principles and to 
act on them with manly energy, would have 
stemmed the torrent of revolution and averted 
the awful crisis which was at hand.” The Church¬ 
men who were thus alarmed saw dissenters and 
Romanists freely introduced into Parliament, and 
thus enabled to legislate for the English Church. 
They saw that dissenters had become loud and 
vehement for the suppression of Church rates, for 
the total separation of the Church and the State, 
and therefore securing the withdrawal from the 
Episcopal Church of the temporalities which for 
ages had been enjoyed by the clergy. Ten bish¬ 
oprics had been suppressed in Ireland, and the 
prospect of the dismemberment of the English 
Church seemed to be at the door, while loose 
views prevailed, as these men believed, on dis¬ 
sent, ordination, the functions and powers of the 


and a formulary was agreed on, in which “alter¬ 
ations in the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church” were disapproved of; a resolution was 
expressed “to maintain pure and inviolate the 
doctrines, the services and the discipline of the 
Church,” and an assertion of “devoted adherence 
to the apostolical doctrine and polity of the 
Church.” Opposition to latitudinarianism was 
thus professed as the great object of these Church 
defenders. The value of the press was recognized, 
and Mr. Palmer says: “We felt it necessary to 
teach the people that the duty of adhering to the 
Church of England rested on a basis somewhat 
higher than mere acts of Parliament or the pat¬ 
ronage of the State or individual fancy. We 
were anxious to impress on them that the Church 
was more than a merely human institution ; that 
it had privileges, sacraments, a ministry ordained 
by Christ; that it was a matter of the highest ob¬ 
ligation to remain united to the Church.” The 


which were commenced by members of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in 1833 with a view to dissemi¬ 
nate correct “Church principles” in the country. 
The Rev. W. Palmer, of Worcester College, in 
“A Narrative of Events connected with the Pub¬ 
lication of Tracts for the Times,” says: “At the 
beginning of the summer of 1833 the Church in 
England and Ireland seemed destined to immedi¬ 
ate desolation and ruin. We had seen in 1828 the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, cutting 
away from the Church of England one of its an¬ 
cient bulwarks and evidencing a disposition to 
make concession to the clamor of its enemies. In 
the next year—the fatal year 1829—we had seen 
this principle fully carried out by the concession 
of what is called ‘ Roman Catholic Emancipation,’ 
a measure which scattered to the winds public 


ciety, the Female Penitentiary, and other re¬ 
ligious and charitable associations, besides insti¬ 
tuting a congregational school for the gratuitous 
education of the children of dissenting ministers. 
He died in 1826. 


TOWNSON (town'sun), THOMAS, D.D., 
was born in 1715, at Much Lees, in Essex, Eng¬ 
land. In 1733 he entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
was elected a demy or scholar in Magdalene Col¬ 
lege, and he became a Fellow in 1737. Having 
. entered the Church, he was made rector of Hat¬ 
field Peverell, in Essex, in 1746. He rose to be 
senior proctor in the university, and in 1749 he 
was appointed to the rectory of Blithfield, in 
Staffordshire. Two years afterward the parish 
of Malpas, in Cheshire, was given to him, and 
in 1781 he was made archdeacon 
of Richmond. In 1778 he pub¬ 
lished very valuable “Discourses 
on the Four Gospels,” and in the 
same year he issued “A Discourse 
on the Evangelical Histories of 
the Resurrection and First Ap¬ 
pearance of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” His tracts on “The 
Confessional ” were published, 
were included in his works, which 
appeared in 1810, and in 1828 his 
“Practical Discourses” were also 
given to the public. Dr. Town- 
son was a learned, able, pious and 
diligent divine. He died in 1792. 


clergy and on kindred subjects, and the time, it 
was felt, had arrived when decided measures 
should be adopted to stem the torrent, to save all 
that was valuable from being swept away and to 
spread correct views among all classes in the 
country. The efforts of the leaders in this move¬ 
ment were directed to the formation of associa¬ 
tions of a defensive character and to the prepara¬ 
tion and publication of tracts on the various 
points on which it was deemed important that the 
age should receive enlightenment. Among those 
who were prominent in this movement were 
Keble, Pusey, Palmer, Hurrel Froude (brother 
to James Anthony Froude, the historian), John 
Henry Newman, Perceval and H. J. Rose, and 
after much consultation an association was formed 
in the autumn of 1833 of “ Friends of the Church,” 
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Association invited friends to write “Tracts,” and 
undertook to circulate them, pledging, hotvever, 
only an approbation of their general sentiments. 
Thus the publication of these celebrated “Tracts 
for the Times” was commenced, and before long, it 
was perceived that important results would follow 
if the principles which they avowed were adopted 
and acted on by the members of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. As soon as a few of the “Tracts” had ap¬ 
peared it became evident that their authors were 
propagating views which must end, if the writers 
were logical and consistent, in their leaving the 
communion of the Church of England for that of 
Rome. Conviction on this point became more 
settled as the series was enlarged, and at length, in 
1841, when the celebrated “Tract 90” appeared, 
it was felt that if the principles of that publica¬ 
tion should be recognized the protest of the 
Church of England against the assumptions and 
the teachings of Rome was uncalled for, and the 
authority of the Romish see ought at once to be 
admitted. 

The character of the “Tracts” may be known 
by any intelligent reader who will study them; 
and the fact as to their tendency may be seen in 
the course of those, who in so great numbers have 



Wancihnt Tower.- See Tower. 

carried!out the prinfctplesTWhich pervade them, by 
deserting the Church of England and enteriTt^-the 
Church of Rome. The subject ^a^sG^extensive 
that an analysis of all tlie “ Tracts”-'could not be 
presented in this work; and all that can be at¬ 
tempted is to present a few extracts from the 
pages of some of them, so as to exhibit the prin¬ 
ciples which their authors desired to disseminate 
in the Established Church, as well as among all 
classes in the country. 

Thus, in Tract 78, page 2, it is asserted that 
“Scripture and tradition, taken together, are the 
joint rule of faith.” In Tract 85, page 48, it ls 
said: “Though Scripture be considered to be 
altogether silent as to the intermediate state, . . . 
there is nothing in this circumstance to disprove 
the Church’s doctrine (if there be other ground 
for it) that there is an intermediate state, and that 
it is important.” In Tract 60, page 453, it is 
affirmed “that the Bible is in the hands of the 
Church, to be dealt with in such a way as the 
Church shall consider best for the expression of 
her own mind at the time, . . . may surely be 
considered as a catholic axiom.” . 

On the subject of the obscurity of Scripture, it 
is declared, in Tract 85, page 27, that the gospel 
message “ is but indirectly and covertly recorded 
in Scripture under the surface.” On the absolute i 


necessity of bishops consecrated by succession from 
the apostles to the existence of a church and the 
administration of the sacraments, the doctrine of 
the “Tracts” is express and uniform, as may be 
seen in Nos. 1, 4, 7, 10, 17, 24, 33, 52, 54, 57, 60, 
74, and Presbyterians, Independents and others, 
on account of their attachment to a different form 
of Church government, are said to “err in a funda¬ 
mental doctrine,” Tract 36, page 3. On the Lord’s 
Supper, Tract 4, page 5, says that the English 
Episcopal Church is “the only Church in this 
realm which has a right to be quite sure that she 
has the Lord’s body to give to his people;” and 
Tract 35, page 3, says: “A person not commis¬ 
sioned from the bishop may use the words of bap¬ 
tism, and sprinkle or bathe with water on earth, 
but there is no promise from Christ that such a 
man shall admit souls to the kingdom of heaven.” 
In Tract 52, pages 7, 8, it is said that “in the 
judgment of the Church it makes no less difference 
than this, whether the bread and cup which he 
partakes of shall *be to him Christ’s body and 
blood or no. I repeat it; in the judgment of the 
Church, the eucharist administered without apos¬ 
tolical commission may to pious minds be a very 
edifying ceremony, but it is not that blessed thing 
which our Saviour meant it to be; it is not verily 
and indeed taking and receiving the body and 
blood of him our incarnate Lord. . . . Such com¬ 
munion as he offers in his holy supper cannot be 
depended on without an apostolical ministry.” So 
also it is declared, at page 43 of Tract 90, that 
: “ they are not sacraments in any sense, unless the 
Church has the power of dispensing grace through 
rites of its own appointing, or is endued with the 
gift of blessing and hallowing the ‘ rites or cere- 
| monies’ which, according to the twentieth article, 
j it ‘hath power to decree.’ But we may well 
BELIEVE THAT THE ClIURCH HAS THIS GIFT.” 

Thus, on all the points of doctrine concerning 
which the Church of England had been held to 
differ from that of Rome, the “Tracts” were found 
to speak so as to alarm the thoughtful members of 
the Church. On transubstantiation, the invocation 
of the saints, relics, images, purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, the celibacy of the clergy and the tenets 
which constitute the creed of Rome, the teaching 
of the “Tracts” was so pronounced, that it was not 
a matter of surprise when Dr. Newinan and many 
of the kindred spirits who had been associated in 
the movement, were found to have carried out 
their principles by entering the Church of Rome. 
Eventually the controversy which these “Tracts” 
produced, and the feeling which prevailed in 
England when Tract No. 90 appeared, led the 
persons who had been the chief contributors to 
cease their publication ; and the controversy which 
they originated passed on to other stages in the 
lapse of time, eventually appearing in the discus¬ 
sions on ritualism and its kindred subjects. 

TRADITION (tra-dish'un), a delivery or 
handing down, Jud. vi. 13. Tradition is usually 
considered to imply that which was taught bv oral 
instruction, in opposition to that which had been 
committed to writing. At the beginning of the 
gospel the Christian doctrine was taught orally, 
there being as yet no written documents. Conse¬ 
quently, St. Paul refers to “traditions” which he 
commands to be held fast, being as binding as any 
commandments delivered in any other way, 2 
Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6. Instruction so conveyed 
through many intermediate persons was, however, 
liable to be corrupted. And so the Jews had really 
contradicted God’s law by expositions which they 


pretended were of equal or even superior author¬ 
ity. For this our Lord reproved them, Matt. xv. 
1-9. They attached more importance to their tra¬ 
ditionary exposition of the law than to the law 
itself, calling the latter water, the tradition the 
wine that must be mingled with it. Their tradi¬ 
tions were subsequently collected into the Talmud. 
The Christian Church has been divided on this 
subject. According to the Anglican confession, 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation,” Art. vi., being the sole rule of faith. 
The Church of Rome, on the other hand, allows, 
a co-ordinate authority to unwritten traditions 
handed down in the Church from the apostles. 

TRAILL (trale), ROBERT, a Presbyterian 
divine, was born at Ely, in the county of Fife, in 
1642, and educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
whence he went to Holland, where he resumed 
his divinity studies and assisted in the republica¬ 
tion of Rutherford’s “Examination of Arminian- 
ism.” In 1670 he went to London, where he was 
ordained by some Presbyterian divines. Seven 
years afterward, however, he was at Edinburgh, 
and for preaching privately was apprehended and 
brought before the privy council. Before them 
he acknowledged he had kept house-conventicles; 
but as to field-conventicles, which was a criminal 
offence, he left them to prove that, and peremptor¬ 
ily refused to answer upon oath any interroga¬ 
tories that might affect himself. On this, he was 
sent to prison; but he was released by order of 
government in October of the same year, 1677. 
He then returned to England, and preached in a 
meeting at Cranbrook, in Kent; but he was after¬ 
ward for many years pastor to a Scotch congrega¬ 
tion in London. In 1692 he published his “Vin¬ 
dication of the Protestant Doctrine of Justification 
and of its First Preachers and Professors from the 
Unjust Charge of Antinomianism.” In this he 
shows great zeal against Arminianism. He died 
in 1716. 

TRAJAN (tra'jan), MARCUS ULPIUS, Ro¬ 
man emperor, was born A. D. 52. He fought with 
Vespasian and Titus against the Jews, and distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier in Germany. He was 
made consul in 0*1, and adopted as his successor 
by the emperor Nerva in 97. He shortly after 
succeeded to the throne. In 103 he appointed 
Pliny the Younger, who was his intimate friend, 
proconsul of Bithynia; and the difficulty which 
Pliny felt as to the mode of dealing with the 
“new superstition” of the Christians led him to 
get information, and send to the emperor an im¬ 
partial report, that he might have the benefit of 
his judgment. This was the occasion of the im¬ 
portant rescript of Trajan establishing a legal 
mode of proceeding against the Christians, and 
illustrating his justice and humanity. In 104 the 
second Dacian war broke out, which ended in 106 
with the reduction of Dacia to a Roman province. 
For the next eight years the empire enjoyed peace, 
and Trajan applied himself to the duties of gov¬ 
ernment and the execution of many important 
works for the improvement of Rome. In 114 he 
set out for the East, carried on war with the Par- 
thians, and subdued a great part of Western Asia. 

He then passed down the Tigris to the Persian 
Gulf; but being soon after seized with illness, he 
set out to return to Italy. He died at Selinus, in 
Cilicia, in 117. 

TRANCE, a supernatural state of body and 
mind in which, without the loss of consciousness, 
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the mind is borne aloft, and scenes are vividly rep¬ 
resented to the internal eye and divine communi¬ 
cations made to the understanding, Num. xxiv. 4, 
16; “lying,” in sleep probably, “with open eyes” 
— i.e.j of the mind—Acts x. 10; xi. 5; xxi. 17. 
The “deep sleep” of Adam, Gen. ii. 21, has been 
thought to be a trance. 

TRANSEPT (tran'sept), the transverse por¬ 
tion of a cruciform church between the nave and 
choir, extending north and south from the central 
tower. In large cathedrals, such as Salisbury, 
Canterbury, Wells and Exeter, transepts are also 
carried north and south from the choir as well as 
from the tower. These choir-transepts are usually 
smaller in size than the main or tower-transepts. 
Chapels are often placed in transepts, and they 
are known as transeptal chapels. 

TRANSFIGURATION (tranz-fig-u-ra'- 
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shun). The glorious change in our Lord’s ap¬ 
pearance understood by this word is narrated by 
three of the Evangelists, Matt. xvii. 1-8; Mark 
ix. 2-8; Luke ix. 28-36. It is also referred to by 
one of the eye-witnesses, 2 Pet. i. 17, 18. The 
transfiguration occurred shortly—about a week— 
after Peter’s remarkable confession, Matt. xvi. 16, 
and may fairly be supposed to have some connec¬ 
tion with it, and with the announcement imme¬ 
diately after made of approaching suffering and 
death. The disciples could not bear to hear of 
events so mournful, which, if they should happen, 
would seem to quench all their hopes of Messiah’s 
triumphant kingdom. They were to be taught, 
therefore, that while the law and the prophets 
paid homage to the gospel, and Moses and Elijah, 
the representatives of the one and the other, were 
seen as Messiah’s servants, the communion they 
held with him was, even while he was radiant 
with heavenly splendor, in regard to his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. This, 
the death of Jesus, was the great event to which 
the finger of the past was pointing, and for which 


he had come into the world; and the lesson was 
designed to strengthen and comfort the apostles in 
the dark approaching hour with the assurance that 
he that died in weakness was yet the power of God, 
heaven’s mighty King, to whom all creation must 
do reverence. After this their faith ought not to 
have faltered. The locality of the transfiguration 
is traditionally Tabor, but there was then a forti¬ 
fied town on its summit; and as the place last 
named is Gesarea Philippi, Matt. xvi. 13, it is 
more reasonable to believe that the scene was on 
one of the spurs of Hermon. 

TRANSGRESSION, Rom. iv. 15. See Sin. 

TRANSITION (tran-zish'un), a term applied 
to works executed during the progress of a change 
from one style to another. Thus the name is ap¬ 
plied to the style of architecture which prevailed 
in England at the end of the eleventh and the 
beginning of the twelfth century, when the 
forms of the Norman began to give way to 
the lighter and more graceful Early English 
style. 

The term is also applied to the style which 
prevailed when the Early English was passing 
into the more highly ornamented forms of the 
Decorated period ; and of this style Salisbury 
Cathedral (A. D. 1220-1258), on page 86, is a 
fine example. During the reign of Richard 
II., when the windows of large churches be¬ 
came unusually great, the work in the heads 
of the windows assumed a tendency to up¬ 
rightness, so as the better to sustain the su¬ 
perincumbent weight, and thus there was a 
transition period also between the Decorated 
and the fully-developed Perpendicular which 
was freely used from about A. D. 1399, or 
from the reign of Henry IV. From that 
time until the reign of Henry VII. nearly 
all the important churches in England were 
erected in the Perpendicular style. 

TRANSLATION OF BISHOPS. 

This term is applied to the removal of bish¬ 
ops from one see to another. Owing to the 
extent of the dioceses, the amount of labor 
and the great inequality of support, transla¬ 
tions were very common in England, but of 
late years such arrangements have been made 
that only in a few of the more important sees, 
such as Canterbury, Winchester, London and 
York, are vacancies to be filled by translation. 

TRANSMIGRATION (tranz-mi-gra'shun) 
OF SOULS. Among the Hindoos the belief 
prevails that after death the soul passes into an¬ 
other body according to the life that may have 
been led by the person while living. If the course 
of life may have been vile, then the soul enters 
one of the lower animals; if pure and good, then 
the transmigration is into a higher personage; and 
this process may go on for myriads of ages before 
the soul may be so disciplined and purified that it 
is fitted for being admitted into permanent bliss. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION (tran-sub-stan- 
she-a'shun), the conversion or change of the sub¬ 
stance of the bread and wine in the eucharist into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ which the Ro¬ 
mish Church supposes to be wrought by the con¬ 
secration of the priest. Nothing can be more 
contradictory to Scripture or to common sense 
than this doctrine. It must be evident to every 
one that our Lord’s words, “This is my body,” are 


mere figurative expressions. Besides, such a tran¬ 
substantiation is so opposite to the testimony of 
our senses as completely to undermine the whole 
proof of all the miracles by which God hath con¬ 
firmed revelation. According to such a transub¬ 
stantiation, the same body is alive and dead at 
once, and may be in a million of different places 
whole and entire at the same instant of time; ac¬ 
cidents remain without a substance, and substance 
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without accidents; and that a part of Christ’s 
body is equal to the whole. Besides, if the lan¬ 
guage of our Lord, “ This is my body,” is to be 
taken literally, then his words, “This cup is the 
new testament in my blood,” must be taken liter¬ 
ally also, and the cup must then be held to be the 
new testament. Moreover, the idea of a bodily 
presence is altogether contrary to that which is 
presented by our Lord, as he intended the ordi¬ 
nance to be a commemoration in his absence, not 
an action while he was to be bodily present, 1 Cor. 
xi. 24-26. 
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It is vain for any Romanist to say that the 
change effected is miraculous, for where is the 
evidence of the miracle? The passage through 
the Red Sea and through the Jordan was cogni¬ 
zable by the senses; the raising of Lazarus, the 
turning of the water into wine at Cana, the calm¬ 
ing of the Sea of Galilee, the feeding of the mul¬ 
titudes—in short, all the miracles of Christ—were 
cognizable by the senses; and if a miraculous 
change were to take place when the Romish priest 
consecrates the wafer in the mass, then the change 
would be apparent—men could see that the wafer 
had become a man, having bodily organs; and 
thus the reality of the miracle would be plain. 
Equally absurd is the claim that the wafer can 
become the body of our Lord while in appearance 
it remains a wafer still, for the body of our Lord 
had a fleshly form and a fleshly organization; nei¬ 
ther when he sojourned in the days of his minis¬ 
try in Palestine nor now could he have a body in 
the form of a wafer. No man who says he can 
work a miracle should dare to ask rational men to 
believe him, if he cannot give sensible evidence to 
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them that his claim is based on fact. If by sight, 
smell, touch and taste the evidences are real, then 
let the claim be admitted, not otherwise. Besides, 
on what authority must it be admitted that our 
Lord’s words, “ This is my body,” must be taken 
literally, when his words, “ I am the vine,” “ I 
am the door,” or “ I am the way,” must be taken 
figuratively? Paschasius, in the ninth century, 
usually gets the credit of being the first to formu¬ 
late the doctrine of transubstantiation distinctly, 
although it is known that many who had preceded 
him had written in a mystical and hyperbolical 
manner respecting the Lord’s Supper; and it re¬ 
mained for a council in the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century, in the papacy of Innocent III., to 
propound transubstantiation as an article of faith. 
See Unbloody Sacrifice. 

TRAVERS (trav'erz), WALTER, a learned 
English divine of the sixteenth century, a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a friend of 
Cartwright, whom he accompanied to the Nether¬ 
lands, where he was ordained. On his return to 
England he was appointed lecturer at the Temple, 
where Hooker shortly after became master, and 


these two divines soon came into collision on 
Church government, and the controversy was at 
length stopped by the archbishop inhibiting Trav¬ 
ers from preaching. He has left some publications 
on the subject of this memorable controversy. 

TREASURE-CITY, Ex. i. 11. See Pithom, 

Rameses. 

TREASURY, Luke xxi. 1. See Temple. 

TREAT (treet), SAMUEL, was born in 1647, 
at Milford, Connecticut. His father was governor 
of the State. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1669, and in 1672 he settled as pastor at East- 
ham, in the Plymouth Colony. lie was the first 
pastor of that place. Although a small organiza¬ 
tion had been in existence there for several years, yet 
the poverty of the people had hitherto prevented 
them from sustaining a minister. "With a view to 
the conversion of the Indians who abounded in 
the district he began to study their language, and 
in a short time he had mastered it so fully that he 
was considered as proficient as Eliot himself. 
He labored among them with great zeal, and 
he had abundant success. lie preached regu¬ 
larly once a month among them, and at other 
times their chiefs read the sermons which he 
prepared for them. He had the Confession of 
Faith translated into their language; he visited 
them, took part in their festivals, stayed in their 
wigwams, and by his great kindness he w*on 
their entire confidence and lasting regard. He 
had as many as five hundred Indians diligently 
r attending on divine service with most com- 

* mendable regularity. Four schoolhouses were 

• established, magistrates were appointed and 
t teachers regularly received instructions from 

Mr. Treat, and the effect of the combined influ- 
£ ences was of the most blessed character. A 
fever, however, began to desolate the region, 
and Mr. Treat had been dead only about twen¬ 
ty-five years when it appeared that nearly all 
the Indians had disappeared from the township. 
Mr. Treat also labored at Truro, where he had 
great success. He died on the 18th day of 
March, 1717.* His chief literary works were 
an election sermon and the Confession of Faith 
in the Nanset language. Several of his sermons 
remain in manuscript, and they show that his 
preaching must have been of a character calculated 
to alarm the careless and awaken the impenitent. 

TREE. Both good and evil men are compared 
to trees, Ps. i. 3; Jude 12. Fruit trees were not to 
be destroyed in the siege of a city, Deut. xx. 19, 20. 

Tree-worship has been a form of idolatry ex¬ 
tending over a large part of the world. Single 
trees were perhaps venerated for the beauty °of 
their form, and under groves altars were erected 
and evil rites performed in the gloom of their 
shade, Isa. lvii. 5; Ezek. xx. 28; hence the pro¬ 
hibition against planting a grove near to the altar 
of God, Deut. xvi. 21. Oracular trees are men¬ 
tioned in classic authors, and the Druidical rever¬ 
ence for oak groves is w'ell known. 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Knowledge, the Tree of. 


THE. See 


TREE OF 

Tree of. 


LIFE, THE. See Life, tiie 


TREFFRY (tref'fre), RICHARD. There 
were two persons of this name, father and son, 


both of whom were Wesleyan ministers in Eng¬ 
land. The elder wrote on “ Christian Perfection,” 
“The Christian Sabbath,” “Treatise on Secret 
and Social Prayer,” “ A Memoir of Joseph Ben¬ 
son;” and his “ Discourses,” accompanied with a 
biography by J. S. Stamp, were published in 1846. 
The younger was a very industrious author also. 
He wrote on “The Eternal Sonship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” on “The Atonement,” “Covetous¬ 
ness,” “The Evidences of Christianity,” “Infidel¬ 
ity” and “Memoirs of J. E. Trezise.” The work 
on the Sonship of Christ is written with great 
power, and it is especially valuable as a clear, 
thorough and satisfactory discussion of the sub¬ 
ject. He died at Penzance, in 1838, in early life, 
being only thirty-three years of age. 

TREGELLES (tre-gelz'), SAMUEL PRI- 
DEAUX, LL.D., was a native of Cornwall, being 
born in 1S13, at Falmouth, in which place he was 
educated. For six years he was engaged in Wales 
at the iron works at Neath Abbey, and in 1835 he 
returned to Falmouth to engage in private tuition. 
Already his fame as a scholar was widely ex¬ 
tended, and the University of St. Andrews confer¬ 
red the degree of doctor of laws on him. In 1836 
his first publication appeared, entitled “Passages 
in the Book of Revelation connected with the Old 
Testament Scriptures.” His next work was a 
“Revision of the Englishman’s Greek Concord¬ 
ance to the New Testament;” after which he issued 
“The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concord¬ 
ance to the Old Testament.” In 1844 he published 
“The Book of Revelation in Greek, Edited from 
Ancient Authorites, with a new English Version 
and Various Readings.” In 1857 one of the most 
important works of the age appeared, on which he 
had labored for twenty years, entitled “The Greek 
New Testament, Edited from Ancient Authorities, 
with the Various Readings of all the Ancient 
Manuscripts, the Ancient Versions and Earlier 
Ecclesiastical Writers to Eusebius, included, to¬ 
gether with the Latin Version of Jerome.” The 
first part contained the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. He assisted Dr. Hartwell Horne in a new 
edition of his well-known “Introduction,” and he 
published a learned work on the “Book of Dan¬ 
iel;” a work on the “Authorship and Transmis¬ 
sion of the Books of the New Testament;” an 
edition of the “ Canon Muratorianus,” which con¬ 
tains the earliest catalogue of the books of the 
New Testament. He has deciphered, transcribed 
and edited the Manuscript of the Gospel of Luke 
found in the island of Zante by General C. Macau¬ 
lay, and now in the library of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. This is a work of the 
sixth century, and the “Lectionary of the Four 
Gospels” which accompanies it is probably of the 
thirteenth century. In this brief enumeration of 
the works of this great scholar many of his pub¬ 
lications are omitted, and they are of such value 
that even one of them would have established the 
reputation of other men. He has been aided in 
his great works by the British Museum, and the 
British government has conferred a small pension 
on him in recognition of his eminent services in 
the field of Biblical literature. 

TREMELLIUS (tre-melTus), EMMAN¬ 
UEL, a Hebraist and translator of the Scriptures 
was the son of a Jew of Ferrara, where he was 
born in 1510. He was converted to the Christian 
faith by Cardinal Pole; and having afterward im- 
ibed the opinions of the Reformers from conver¬ 
sation with some of their followers in Italy, espe- 
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cially with Peter Martyr at Lucca, he left that 
country with the latter, and for some time resided 
at Strasburg. Thence, in the reign of Edward VI., 
he passed into England, where he lived in intimacy 
with Archbishops Cranmer and Parker, and also 
taught Hebrew at Cambridge; but after the death 
of the king he returned to Germany and taught 
Hebrew in the school of Harnbach. He afterward 
was invited to the professorship of Hebrew in 
Heidelberg; and during his residence in that uni¬ 
versity he gave a Latin translation of the Syriac 
version of the New Testament, and joined with 
Francis Junius in a translation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment from the Hebrew. He died at Sedan, in 
1580. All the writings of Tremellius related to 
the Oriental languages. His version of the Syriac 
New Testament was examined by the theologians 
of Louvain, and thought worthy of their approba¬ 
tion, after some slight alterations. 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF. This celebrated 
council was assembled by Pope Paul III. in 1545, 
at Tridentum (Trent), in the Tyrol, between Italy 
and German), and continued in twenty-five ses¬ 
sions, until 1563, under Julius III. and Pius IV. 
The ninth and following sessions were held at 
Bologna. The decrees are signed by two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five members, and by the Romish 
Church it is considered an (Ecumenical Council. 
The Christian world had been greatly excited by 
the proceedings of the Reformers in Germany and 
elsewhere; and as it was generally felt that many 
abuses had crept into the Church which demanded 
attention, this council was called to deliberate, and 
the proceedings have reference to many of the 
controverted questions of the day, embracing both 
doctrine and discipline. There is a degree of 
ambiguity in the expressions of some of the De¬ 
crees, owing to the uncertainty which the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformers caused in the minds of 
the supporters of the Romish faith; but, on the 
whole, the Decrees of this Council express the 
general belief of Western Christians who acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the Romish see at the 
time they were drawn up, and they condemn sev¬ 
eral of the more glaring abuses which had pre¬ 
vailed in the Church. The doctrinal parts are 
embodied in the Creed of Pope Pius IV., but 
the authority of the disciplinary enactments has 
been much controverted among the Romish eccle¬ 
siastics. In Germany, Poland and Italy they 
appear to have been freely adopted at once; in 
Spain with a reservation of the rights of the mon¬ 
arch; in France the Gallican views of the clergy 
prevailed for a considerable time, but the French 
clergy have of late years become much more 
Ultramontane than formerly. There can be no 
doubt but that, as regards the more important 
portions of them, which contain the rule of faith, 
they probably express the belief of the Roman 
Catholic Church at the present day; but to the 
Decrees of this Council must now be added the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as declared 
by Pius IX. and the Infallibility of the Pope as 
declared by the late Vatican Council. The famous 
History of the Council by Father Paul (Paolo 
Sarpi) may be read with interest, but it needs to 
be studied with caution. Bungener is more accu¬ 
rate, and Pallavacino represents the more Roman¬ 
ist view of all matters connected with this famous 
Council. 

TRENTAL (tren'tal), a mass said during the 
thirty days from a person’s death; generally the 
word is used to include the mass said on the thir- 
205 



tieth day from the anniversary of the death in 
each year. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING. See Offerings. 

TRIAD (tri'ad). As to the mysterious triad 
of deities or demons who are supposed by some to 
have been the basis of the demoniacal worship of 
the Greeks, according to a passage in Proceus on 
the “Timseus” of Plato, “They could,” he says, 
in accordance with his singular theory, “ be no 
other than the three sons of Noah, who were the 
Baalim of the Scriptures and the ‘ Daimones’ (de¬ 
mons) and ‘Athanatoi’ (immortals) of Greece.” 
Others have imagined, but without sufficient 
grounds, that the Triad of Plato and his followers 
was connected with the Christian Trinity. Had 
the origin of the Platonic view been traced to In¬ 
dia, it would have had some basis in fact. 

The Hindoo Triad differs entirely from the ^ 
idea of the Christian Trinity, inasmuch as in 
the Christian faith it is essentially held that 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit have existed in 
the Godhead eternally; while in the Hindoo 
Triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva did not ex¬ 
ist at one time, as Brahm is said to have 
given birth to them simultaneously, and to 
have allotted to them their several prov¬ 
inces of creating (Brahma), preserving 
(Vishnu) and destroying (Siva); and as 
Brahma has done his work, it will not be 
until the tenth avatar, or incarnation, that 
his services will be put into requisition, 
when this world is to undergo total anni¬ 
hilation, while the other divinities are bus 
ily engaged in their respective offices. 

What are called by Cymri antiquaries the 
“Triads of the Welsh Bards” are poetical 
histories, in which the facts recorded are 
thrown into a kind of triplets. Thus, to take 
the commencement of the first Triad as an 
example, “Three names have been given 
to the isles of Britain since the beginning— 

Clas Merddin, Til Inys and Inys Priddin.” 

The Triads are supposed to be of no greater 
antiquity than the reign of Edward I., al¬ 
though they probably contain fragments of 
old history. 

TRIAL. The earliest account we have 
of judicial proceedings in Israel is that 
which describes Moses as sitting daily to 
administer justice, Ex. xviii. 13-16. At 
the suggestion of Jethro, sanctioned by the 
divine command, he afterward appointed 
inferior courts, Ex. xviii. 17-26; Deut. i. 9-17, 
There appear to have been subsequently various 
smaller local or provincial courts, besides the 
highest tribunals. A trial was generally very 
summary. It was held, some suppose, in the 
morning, Jer. xxi. 12; but the text alleged can 
hardly be taken as sufficient authority for this. 
It is likely that anciently people pleaded their 
own causes, 1 Ki. iii. 16-28; but in later times the 
Jews were familiar with the practice of hiring 
advocates, Acts xxiv. 1-9. The courts were pub¬ 
lic, held occasionally at the gate of a city, Deut. 
xxi. 19. The judges were enjoined to act with 
impartiality, Deut. xvi. 18, 19, and the severest 
censures were passed on such as received bribes or 
perverted justice, Isa. i. 23, 24; Luke xviii. 2-6. 
The matter was investigated by witnesses and the 
oath of the parties, the accused himself being 
sometimes adjured to tell the truth, Matt. xxvi. 
63. In criminal cases a single witness was not 


sufficient, Deut. xvii. 6; and if the witnesses could 
be proved to have spoken falsely, the same pun¬ 
ishment was inflicted on them as the accused, had 
he been guilty, would have suffered, Deut. xix. 
16-21. When the charge was brought home to 
the criminal, judgment and execution followed 
immediately, the hands of the witnesses in capital 
cases being the first upon him, Deut. xvii. 7; 1 Ki. 
xxi. 13. On some occasions, however, there might 
be an appeal, Deut. xvii. 8-13. Sometimes the 
lot was employed to discover a culprit, but not to 
convict him, Josh. vii. 14-18. 

TRIBE. A distinction into families or tribes 
was very general among the nations of the East. 
And so we find that the twelve sons of Jacob were 
each the head of a clan or tribe in Israel. An 
enumeration of these twelve patriarchs and their 
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children is given in Gen. xlvi. 8-27; and a fuller 
list, when each tribe had become numerous, with 
the families of which it was composed, may be 
found in Num. xxvi. 5-51. The number of tribes 
was indeed thirteen, because Joseph’s two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh, were each made a tribe- 
progenitor ; but as to the Levites the priesthood 
was assigned, and they were to have no separate 
territory, but towns situated locally in all the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, there were but twelve 
territorial divisions, and Israel was ordinarily re¬ 
garded as composed of twelve tribes, Ex. xxiv. 4; 
Josh. iv. 4. At the head of each tribe was a 
prince, Num. i. 16, 44, a regulation which contin¬ 
ued substantially in force under the monarchy, 1 
Chr. xxviii. 16-22. There were probably other 
inferior tribe-officers. The tribes, though forming 
one nation, and on great occasions acting collect¬ 
ively, yet exercised much independent power, and 
had their separate wars, Jud. i. 3, remarkable in- 
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stances of which occurred in the reigns of Saul 
and of Hezekiah, 1 Chr. iv. 41-43; v. 10, 18-22. 
Several of the judges, too, seem to have had their 
authority acknowledged only by certain tribes. 
When the kingdom was established, the unity of 
the whole was to a great extent consolidated, 
though we still find evidences of tribal jealousy, 
2 Sara. ii. 4-9. The two leading tribes of Judah 
and Ephraim were especially rivals; and so neces¬ 
sary was it felt for the king, though of Judah, to 
conciliate Ephraim, that Rehoboam went to She- 
chem to be inaugurated, 1 Ki. xii. 1. There, how¬ 
ever, his folly produced a decided breach—an 
Ephraimite monarchy was established, in opposi¬ 
tion to that of the house of David ; and while ten 
tribes banded together under Jeroboam, Judah and 
Benjamin alone, augmented by the Lev Res, and 
ultimately by portions of Simeon and Dan, con¬ 
tinued to obey Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 1, 13, 14. 
The breach was never healed, and the nation was 
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thenceforward two great bodies. Still, as before 
noted, the tribal divisions wer<* kept in mind, and 
the brotherhood of the whole from time to time 
acknowledged. It was probably in reference to 
the twelve tribes that our Lord appointed twelve 
apostles, Matt. x. 1-4; and in the last book of the 
New Testament canon the extension of the Church 
and her ultimate glory are set forth by illustra¬ 
tions taken from the twelvefold division of Israel, 
Rev. vii. 4-8; xxi. 10-21. 

TRIBUNE (trib'eun). 1. The seat of the 
bishop in the apse behind the altar in basilicas. 2. 
A pulpit or ambone. 3. A gallery in a church. 

TRIBUTE. See Taxes. 

TRIDUUM (tri'du-um). 1. The last three days 
of Lent. 2. Any three days kept in a special man¬ 
ner, as during a retreat or in preparation for a fast. 

TRIFORIUM (tri-fo're-um), the gallery or 
open space between the vaulting of the nave and 


the roof of the aisles of a church or cathedral, 
usually opening on the nave by triple apertures, 
whence the name. The arches of the triforium 
stand below the clere-story windows and above the 
arches of the nave. See pages 128 and 1276. 

TRIMMER (trim'mer), SARAH, well known 
for her useful publications for the promotion of 
religious education, was born at Ipswich, in 1741. 
She was the daughter of Joshua Kirby, writer on 
“Perspective,” and married Mr. Trimmer in 1762. 
She was at that time living at Kew, her father 
having the appointment of clerk of the works at 
the palace. She did not make herself known as 
an authoress till 1780, when she published her 
“Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature.” 
Among her numerous writings was a “Sacred His¬ 
tory,” in six volumes. Besides her separate works, 
she conducted for a time the “Family Magazine” 
and the “Guardian of Education.” She was also 
an early supporter and promoter of Sunday- 
schools, and some of her books were admitted in 
the list of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. She died suddenly, while seated in 
her chair in her study, December 15, 1810. 

TRINE AFFUSION (af-fu'zli’un), the appli¬ 
cation of water in baptism repeated at the name 
of each Person of the Trinity. 

TRINE IMMERSION (im-raer'shun), the 
dipping the body thrice in water at baptism, as 
practiced by the Eastern Church. 

TRINITARIANS (trin-i-ta're-anz), the name 
applied to those who hold the doctrine of the 
Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, as the term 
Arian is applied to those who hold that the Son is 
a creature, and therefore inferior to the Father, 
and as the name Unitarian is claimed by those 
who believe that Jesus had no existence until he 
was conceived in the womb of his mother. 

TRINITY (trin'i-te). This word does not oc¬ 
cur in Scripture; it has been devised by theo¬ 
logians to express that which the Scripture 
plainly teaches, that in the unity of the Godhead 
there are three Persons, that in the mode of his 
subsistence the divine Being is, in some way in¬ 
comprehensible to us, three and yet one. In a 
book compiled by ordinary men some attempt 
would probably have been made to explain the 
mystery, at all events to define the terms of it. 
Scripture makes none. For human language is 
inadequate to such a task; or even if language 
were not inadequate, the human understanding 
could not have grasped the full knowledge of a 
theme so high. But it by no means follows that 
we are to reject a thing as fact because it is 
above our comprehension. Continually in ordi¬ 
nary life we admit that to be true which we can¬ 
not explain. It is to the fact, then, as Scripture 
teaches, that we must look. And as a fact the 
I Scripture reveals the doctrine of the Trinity in 
two ways, first in passages in which the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit are mentioned together as 
God, and secondly in passages which speak of 
each as divine. A reference to some of the former 
class only can be made here, ft is admitted-that 
though the Old Testament, read in the light of the 
New, is in perfect unison with it, yet the great 
doctrine there taught is the unity of God as op¬ 
posed to polytheism. In the New Testament 
further and clearer evidence is given. See Matt, 
iii. 16, 17 ; xxviii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3-6 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 


14; Eph. iv. 4-6; Tit. iii. 4-6; 1 Pet. i. 2; Jude 
20, 21. These passages, carefully read and dili¬ 
gently pondered, are sufficient to prove that the 
Deity of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost is all one, the glory equal, the majesty co- 
eternal ; such as the Father is, such is the Son, 
and such is the Holy Ghost; the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God, and 
yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

TRINITY SUNDAY, the Sunday after 
Whitsunday on which the preceding festivals are 
summed up in a solemn recognition of the three 
Persons in one God. This feast began to be ob¬ 
served in the tenth century, but did not become 
general in the West for nearly five hundred years 
afterward. This Sunday and those which follow 
are reckoned and named from Pentecost in the 
Romish Church. 

TRINOTHEANS (tri-no-the'anz), a sect 
which held that our Lord was incarnate only for 
the benefit of our bodies. 

TRIPARTITE (trip'ar-tite) HISTORY, a 
Latin arrangement of the works of Socrates, Soz- 
omen and Theodoret, made A. D. 537, by Marcus 
Aurelius Cassiodorus, the minister of Theodoric. 

TRIPLE (trip'’!) CROWN, the same as tiara. 

TRIPLYCH (trip'lik), a picture painted on 
a panel which has two folding doors which are 
also painted. 

TRIPOD (trip'od). This word, which is al¬ 
most identical in form in Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spanish and English, is used to designate rucIi 
utensils as rested on three feet. The Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans, as well as Etrurians, fre¬ 
quently adopted this mode of support, especially 
in the case of lights or implements of a sacred 
character; but the tripod was customary also in 
articles of domestic use. 

TRIPOLIS (trip'o-lis), 2 Macc. xiv. 1, a 
Syrian city, the point of federal union for Aradus, 
Sidon and Tyre. It was long an important place. 
It is represented by the modern Tarablous, but the 
small fishing-place el-Myna is probably on the site 
of the ancient city. 

TRIPP, JOHN, was born in 1761, at Dart¬ 
mouth, now Fairhaven, Massachusetts. An an¬ 
cestor on his father’s side was an associate of Roger 
Williams, and he aided in the government of the 
State of Rhode Island. For some time he engaged 
in the army, and also in the coasting-trade; but 
in 1782 he was brought into connection with the 
family of the Rev. Dr. West, of Dartmouth, and 
this association had an important influence on his 
future career. Pie began to study closely, read 
grammar, and acquired a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages and of literature generally. He had made 
a profession of religion and been baptized when 
he was about eleven years of age; and although 
he had desires at that time after the ministry, 
he declined in his feelings; but in the month 
of May, 1780, he received a new impulse, and he 
began to read with a definite object in view. 
After some time he tested his powers by attempt¬ 
ing to address the church at Martha’s Vineyard, 
where he was residing; and at length, in 1787, he 
accepted an invitation to preach in the Third Bap¬ 
tist Church in Middleborough, and in the year 
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following he was licensed to preach. Being thus 
recognized as a preacher, he accepted an offer to 
become the pastor of a new church at Carver, and 
he was ordained and settled in that place. His 
support was extremely limited, and he often suf¬ 
fered from his small income, but he held his place 
in Carver until necessity compelled him to remove 
to Middleborough, where he remained until 1797, 
when he was obliged because of the want of means 
to sustain his family to accept an invitation to 
Hebron, Maine. Here he had to encounter much 
deadness and apathy at the beginning of his min¬ 
istry, but eventually he had much success; and 
he carried his missionary labors extensively into 
New Hampshire and Vermont. About 1840 his 
health began to decline, and he procured the aid 
of a colleague; and thus comforted by seeing the 
effects of more labors among the members of his 
charge, he continued his devoted services until 
1847, when, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, 
he sunk from the effects of age, the immediate 
cause being the influence of a cold contracted 
during the previous winter. He wrote on “Bap¬ 
tism,” on “Inspiration,” and on “The Persever¬ 
ance of the Saints.” 

TRISAGION (tri-sa'ge-on), the name of a 
hymn in an Eastern liturgy beginning “ Holy God, 
holy and mighty, holy and immortal, have mercy 
upon us!” Tertullian says it was used in Africa 
in the second century. 

TRISCILIDJE (tris-sil'i-dav), early heretics 
mentioned by Augustine who asserted that the 
Godhead consisted of three parts. They were the 
same as the Tritheitie or the Tritheists. See 
Tritheism. 

TRITHEISM (tri-the'izm), the system of cer¬ 
tain Monophysites who, in the sixth century, held 
the contrary error to Sabellianism—viz., the ex¬ 
istence of three independent substances in the 
Deity. Severus, Theodosius and Johannes Philip- 
onus, in the time of the emperor Phocas, professed 
this heresy. 


friends, Num. xxxi. 48-54. It was natural that 
on such occasions there should be great joy, and 
accordingly the gladness of conquerors dividing 
the spoil passed into a proverb, Isa. ix. 3. Allu¬ 
sion seems to be made to such festal 
scenes in the Psalms, Ps. xxiv. 7-10; 

Ixviii. 17, 18, the rather as the bat¬ 
tle was the Lord’s and he gave his 
people victory; and, moreover, the 
prophetic eye looked forward to the 
complete conquest to be obtained by 
Messiah over his and his Church’s 
foes, and his glorious return to his 
Father’s throne, compare Eph. iv. 8. 

It is well known that what was em¬ 
phatically termed a “triumph” was 
a high honor conferred by the Ro¬ 
mans on a successful general. A par¬ 
ticular description of the ceremonies 
of it must be sought in other works. 

Here it can be only said that there 
was a magnificent procession, that the 
spoils taken from the enemy were ex¬ 
hibited, that the kings and command¬ 
ers captured were made to walk in 
chains, and that the conqueror rode in 
a splendid chariot, clothed in a gor¬ 
geous robe, and attended by his troops 
from the gate of the city to the Capi¬ 
tol. It was in such a way that the 
furniture of the temple was carried be¬ 
fore Titus on the conquest of Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the figures of some of the sa¬ 
cred articles yet remain sculptured on 
his triumphal arch. To such a tri¬ 
umph there are allusions in the New 
Testament. Thus, St. Paul thanks God 
for leading us in triumph as partici¬ 
pators of Christ’s victory, 2 Cor. ii. 14. 

For, as Dr. Alfred remarks, “in our 
spiritual course our only true tri¬ 
umphs are God’s triumphs over us.” 

Also the triumph of God in Christ, when he ex¬ 
hibited all principalities and powers as subject to 
his supremacy, is spoken of, Col. ii. 15. 


Asia Minor, situated on the coast some distance 
southward from the site of Troy, upon an eminence 
opposite the island of Tenedos. Paul was twice at 
this place, Acts xvi. 8, 9; 2 Tim. iv. 13. The 
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Old Tower in Rhodes. 

name Troas, or Troad, strictly belongedgto the 
whole district around Troy. Alexandria-Troas is 
represented by the present Fski-Stamboul, and its 


TRIUMPH (tri'umf). We have repeatedly 
accounts in Scripture history of rejoicings and tri¬ 
umphal processions when a victory had been ob¬ 
tained or some great national success achieved. 
The first noticeable occasion was when Abram re¬ 
turned from the slaughter of the Eastern kings, 
bringing back the plunder which they had carried 
from the cities of the plain, and the recovered 
captives. Princes went out to meet him, and 
grateful offerings were made, Gen. xiv. 16-24. 
Another example is when Israel had safely passed 
through the Red Sea, and their enemies the Egypt¬ 
ians lay dead upon the shore. Then, indeed, did 
Moses lead a noble song, and the people joined 
their voices with his; and the women took their 
part with timbrels and dances, in praise of him, 
the Lord Jehovah, who had so gloriously tri¬ 
umphed and given marvelous deliverance to his 
chosen, the seed of Jacob, Ex. xv. 1-21. 

It was customary for victors to form a joyful 
procession, bearing with them and sometimes 
parading the booty they had taken and the cap¬ 
tives they had brought, Num. xxxi. 12; 1 Sam. 
xxx. 16-20. The returning troops were met by 
those who welcomed them and celebrated their 
praises, Jud. xi. 34, congratulatory odes were com¬ 
posed, Jud. v, honors were heaped upon the gen¬ 
eral, presents given him, offerings made to the 
Lord, and a portion of the spoil bestowed on 


TRIUNE (tri'eun), an adjective which, ap¬ 
plied to the divine Being, signifies three in one— 
f. e., three persons in one Godhead. Orthodox 
Christians hold that Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
are united and exist as one God—three in so far 
as their Personality is concerned, and one in so 
far as the Godhead is concerned. Hence three in 
one sense, and one in another sense, involves no 
contradiction; but it must ever be admitted that 
the finite mind can never fully comprehend the 
mode of the divine existence. 

TRIVIUM (triv'e-um), a word derived from 
the Latin, signifying “three wavs.” It was the 
name given in the schools of the Middle Ages to 
the first three liberal arts— i.e., grammar, rhetoric 
and logic—which were studied together. The 
other four—i.e., arithmetic, music, geometry and 
astronomy—formed what was termed the quadriv- 
ium; and the two following mnemonic lines com¬ 
prehend the whole, viz.: 

“Gram, loquitur; Din, verba docot; Rho, verbn ministrat; 

Mur. cnnit; Ar. numemt; Go. pondemt; Ah. colit astro.” 

The quudrivium were considered the four lesser arts, 
and both were held as embracing a full course of 
literary education with the exception of theology. 

TROAS (tro'as), more fully ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA-TROAS, a city of Lesser Mysia, in 




Trajan.—S eo article. 


ruins are now concealed in the heart of a thick 
wood of oaks, with which the country abounds. 

TROGYLLIUM ftro-gil'le-um'l, a town and 
promontory on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
opposite Samos, at the foot of Mount Mycale. It 
is mentioned in Acts xx. 15. 
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TROPHIMUS (trof'i-mus), an Ephesian Chris¬ 
tian, who, on St. Paul’s third missionary journey, 
having preceded him to Troas, went thence with 
him to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 4. It was on his ac¬ 
count that the tumult against Paul was excited by 
the Jews, Acts xxi. 29. He is afterward mentioned 
as being left at Miletum sick, 2 Tim. iv. 20, which 
cannot well have occurred till after the apostle’s 
imprisonment at Rome. Trophimus was probably 
one of the brethren who carried the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 2 Cor. viii. 16-24. 


TRULLO (trul'lo), IN. This is the title of 
the Council supplementary to the fifth and sixth 
General Councils, so called from the domed hall 
or chapel in which it was held. It is also called 

Quinisext. 

TRUMBULL (trum'bul), BENJAMIN, 
D.D., was born in 1735, at Hebron, Connecticut. 
He entered Yale College, and graduated there in 
1759. In 1760 he settled as pastor of the church 
at North Haven, Connecticut, and held this posi- 


TRUMPETS (trum'pets), THE FEAST OF. 
The first day of the seventh month was appointed 
to be a Sabbath of rest, all servile business being 
suspended, and a holy convocation, accompanied 
by a continuous blowing of trumpets. This, there¬ 
fore, was the feast of trumpets. It was the begin¬ 
ning of the civil year. The special sacrifices were 
to be a ram and seven lambs as a burnt-offering, 
with the appropriate meat-offering, also a kid as a 
sin-offering, all in addition to the regular daily 
and monthly sacrifices, Lev. xxiii. 23-25; Num. 



Timothy taught the Scriptures by his Mother and Grandmother.—S eo Timothy. 


TROPISTS (trop'ists), critics who explain 
away the literal words of Scripture as mere figures 

of speech. 

TRUCE OF GOD. During the- disorders 
which prevailed in the eleventh century truces 
between persons who had private feuds were 
agreed on in France, so as to secure the worship 
of God and to protect those engaged in worship. 
The date of the first is 1027, and it was ordered by 
the Synod of Elne, in Roussilon. 

TRULLS (trul'lay), churches built in a cir¬ 
cular form and covered with a dome. 


tion until his death, in 1820, thus ministering to 
the same people for the long term of sixty years. 
He was the author of “Discourses on the Divine 
Origin of the Holy Scriptures,” which were pub¬ 
lished in 1790; and he wrote “A Complete His¬ 
tory of Connecticut from 1630 until 1713,” a work 
which is replete with unusual interest. He also 
published “A History of the United States of 
America from 1492 until 1792,” and from year to 
year he gave several of his sermons and dis¬ 
courses to the public, which were preached on oc¬ 
casions of great interest to the church and country. 


xxix. 1-6. Ps. lxxxi. is used in the service of the 
day by the modern Jews. Trumpets are still 
blown bv them the first day of the seventh month, 
and on the morning of each preceding day for a 
month, also at sunset on the day of atonement. 
This blowing of the trumpet is considered as a 
memorial of the joyous day of creation ; it is a 
call to repentance, to remind men of the law, the 
prophets, the destruction of the temple, the bind¬ 
ing of Isaac, the day of judgment and the resurrec¬ 
tion ; it is also a call to prayer for the restoration 
of Israel. No Jew with any sense of religion 
neglects attendance at this solemn rite on the first 
of Tisri. 


TRUMPET. See Musical Instruments. 
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TRUSLER (trus'ler), JOHN, a literary com¬ 
piler, was born in London in 1735, was brought up 
as an apothecary, but entered into orders, and for 
a time officiated as a curate. He published abridg¬ 
ments of popular sermons, printed in imitation of 
manuscript, for the use of the pulpit; this turned 
out a profitable speculation, and led to his com¬ 
mencing business as a bookseller, by which, and 
the numerous compilations he produced, he real¬ 
ized a good fortune. He died in 1820. 

TRUTH, the conformity of words with things. 
God is described pre-eminently as true, one who 
cannot lie, Tit. i. 2. Our Lord declares himself 
“the truth,” John xiv. 6, and is said to be “full 
of grace and truth,” John i. 14. Hence whatever 
comes from God is true, and the divine word or 
the gospel is called “truth,” John viii. 32. So 
any divine revelation is characterized, Dan. x. 21. 
Truth is enjoined, Eph. viii. 16, as a Christian 


by the Rev. Dr. Sommers. He was induced to go 
to Georgia for the benefit of his health, and here 
he was licensed to preach the gospel; but aware as 
he was that his literary education was imperfect, 
he entered the Mercer Institute for further study; 
and having gained his object, he set about raising 
funds to advance the institution, in which he was 
successful, and now it is known as the Mercer 
University. He then preached in the churches 
at Washington, Lumpkin and Columbus for some 
time, and in 1837 he became the pastor of the 
Baptist church at Irwinton (now Eufaula), Ala¬ 
bama. Two years afterward he removed to We- 
tumpka, Alabama, and in 1841 he went to Texas, 
through which great State he preached under the 
auspices of the Northern Baptist Missionary Soci¬ 
ety. He established a strong church in Houston; 
and when the yellow fever appeared in that place, 
he steadfastly ministered to the sick and the dying, 
until at length he was attacked himself. After ten 


TSIDON (tsi'don), Gen. x. 15, margin. This 
spelling of the name arises from the Hebrew 
double consonant tsade, which includes t and 8. 
See Sidon. 

TUBAL (too'bal), a son of Japhet, and a peo¬ 
ple descended from him, Gen. x. 2; Isa. lxvi. 19; 
Ezek* xxvii. 13; xxxii. 26; xxxviii. 2, 3; xxxix. 
1, supposed to have been settled in Asia Minor 
near the Kuxine. See Earth. 

TUBAL-CAIN, son of Lamech and Zillah, to 
whom the invention of the art of forging metals is 
ascribed in Gen. iv. 22. There is consequently a 
great amount of interest attaching to his name, 
because of his connection with the arts. 

TUBIENI (tu-bi-e'ni), 2 Macc. xii. 17, a colony 
of Jews settled in the places of Tobie, 1 Macc. v. 
13, probably Tob. 



Timothy as Paul’s Messenger.—S ee Timothy. 


grace, Eph. iv. 25, and it is to be the girdle of the 
Christian warrior’s loins, Eph. vi. 14; and they 
that are not truthful are excluded from the celes¬ 
tial city, Rev. xxi. 27. Still, we have remarkable 
examples of a want of truthfulness in many emi¬ 
nent persons, Gen. xii. 13; 1 Sam. xxi. 2, and 
elsewhere. Their conduct, however, must not be 
taken in any way to authorize or excuse insincerity. 
It was certainly displeasing in God’s sight. 

There are two Greek words alethes and alethinos, 
both often rendered “true.” The latter rather 
implies “real,” “genuine,” “unfeigned,” as in 
Luke xvi. 11. 

TRYON (tri'on), WILLIAM MILTON, was 
born in 1809, in the city of New York. He lost 
his father when he was quite young, and he was 
placed under the care of a wealthy uncle in Con¬ 
necticut to be educated. He returned to his mother 
in New Y r ork in a short time; and being brought 
under decided impressions of the importance of 
religion, he was baptized in his seventeenth year 


days’ sickness he died, on the 16th of November, 
1847, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, having 
borne a reputation of singular energy and earnest 
piety. 

TRYPHENA (tri-fe'na), a Christian female 
at Rome whom with Tryphosa St. Paul commends 
and salutes, Rom. xvi. 12. 

TRYPHON (tri'fon), 1 Macc. xi. 39, 54, 56, 
a native of Cariana, originally named Diodotus. 
After the death of Alexander Balas he professed 
to support the claim of Antiochus VI. his son to 
the Syrian throne, but before long he murdered 
Antiochus and seized the crown himself. His au¬ 
thority, exercised with violence, was not univer¬ 
sally acknowledged; and at length he was ex¬ 
pelled by Antiochus VIT. and put to death, or, 
according to some accounts, he committed suicide, 
but nothing is certainly known. 


TUBINGEN (tii'bing-en) SCHOOL. This 
very daring school, which has excited considerable 
attention, is one of the latest forms of German 
rationalism, which was indirectly developed from 
Strauss. It was headed by Bauer (1792-1860), 
Schwegler and Zeller, who set themselves lo 
mould the negative system of Strauss into a posi¬ 
tive system by the same process of criticism. 
Their attention was directed chiefly to the apos¬ 
tolic age, and the key of their system is the idea 
that Christianity is not a divinely-revealed and 
complete truth and life, blit a vital force in pro¬ 
cess of development. In working out their prin¬ 
ciple, this school relies chiefly on the Pauline 
epistles, especially those to the Romans, Gala¬ 
tians and Corinthians, which are considered to be 
most in accordance with the theory of an infant 
but growing Christianity that was feeling its way 
toward the light. The books of the New Testa¬ 
ment are looked upon as the productions respect¬ 
ively of an early Petrine or Pauline party, most 
of them having only a temporary object, and such 


TRYPHOSA (tri-pho'za). See Tryphena. 
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of them being now to be regarded simply as liter¬ 
ary monuments of a departed controversy which 
may illustrate history, but cannot prove or teach 
truth. This is the latest phase of German ration¬ 
alism; but it has been so vigorously met by the 
works of Bunsen, Thiersch, Bleek and others that 
the influence of the school has not been widely 
extended, and, like that of German rationalism in 
general, it is rapidly on the wane. 

TUCKER (tuk'er), ABRAHAM, was born in 
1705, in London. He was educated at Merton Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, whence he passed for the study of law 
to the Inner Temple. In 1727 he bought Betch- 
worth Castle, near Dorking, in Surrey, as a resi¬ 
dence, and here, while acting as a country magis¬ 
trate, attending to his lands and enjoying the 
attractions of a rural home, he produced the works 
which have made his name famous. Ilis most im¬ 
portant and best known work is “The Light of 
Nature pursued by Edward Search.” He had pre¬ 
viously published “Free-will, Foreknowledge and 
Fate, a Fragment, by Edward Search,” and “Man 
in Quest of Himself, or a Defence of the Individu- 


sions, and he yielded to the amusements of the 
world which led him away from spiritual things. 
Still, the idea dwelt in his mind that he was called 
to preach the gospel; but having married and re¬ 
moved to Tioga county, Pennsylvania, he became 
an object of interest because of his refusal to 
accompany a magistrate on a Sabbath-desecration 
excursion. After this he was asked by the mem¬ 
bers of two Baptist societies to begin one in his 
own neighborhood; which he did. But he failed 
in his first atttempt, and another person had to go 
on with the service. Still, he committed himself 
anew to God and began the work with vigor, and 
thus he entered on the preaching of the gospel. 
He accepted a call to settle as pastor at Coventry, 
in Chenango county, New York, and in 1818 he 
was ordained in that place. Four years afterward 
he removed to Fredonia Church, and he remained 
here until 1826, when the discussion respecting 
Freemasonry brought him into much trouble; but 
eventually he succeeded in removing alienation, 
calming opposition and retaining his position in 
the Church. In 1831 he accepted a call from the 
First Baptist Church in Buffalo, and he labored 




_ Ancient Tree-Coffin from Museum at Scarborough, England. 

ibove is a good specimen of this form of sepulture. The tree was of oak, hollowed out by 6tono or bronze hatchets. The coffin was found In 1831. 
The body was perfect, and the bronze articles lay beside it in the coffin. 


ality of the Human Mind or Self.” His habit was 
to publish his works without his name, but the 
authorship was known, and his writings attracted 
a widespread attention. Referring to the “ Light 
of Nature,” Sir James Mackintosh says, “I think 
myself authorized to call it the most original and 
profound that has ever appeared on moral philoso¬ 
phy.” Professor Wilson called it “a vast mine 
of thought;” Hazlitt says of it, “ I do not know of 
any work in the shape of a philosophical treatise 
that contains so much good sense so agreeably ex¬ 
pressed;” and Robert Hall, with deliberate em¬ 
phasis, declared it to be “a work in which the no¬ 
blest philosophy was brought down by a master- 
hand and placed within the reach of every man of 
sound understanding.” He died in 1774. 

TUCKER, ELISHA, D.D., was born in 1794, 
in Rensselaerville, Albany county, New York. 
His father had been licensed to preach, but he 
was never ordained, and five out of six of his 
children became preachers of the gospel. The 
eldest son, Elisha, had few educational advantages; 
but owing to his own industry, he was able to be¬ 
come a teacher by the time he had reached the age 
'of sixteen. In 1806 he was admitted to the Church 
by baptism; but he gradually lost his first impres¬ 


here until 1836, when he removed to the Second 
Baptist Church of Rochester; and here also he 
encountered difficulties, owing to his opposition 
to the “new measures” which were attempted to 
be introduced for promoting revivals. In 1841 
he took charge of the Oliver Street Baptist Church 
in New York, where he labored until 1848, when 
he was called to Chicago. Here he gave evidence 
of declining health, and in 1851 he desired to 
retire from his charge, but his people objected; 
and still feeling an increasing weakness, he con¬ 
tinued at his work until his death, in 1853. lie 
died on a visit to his son, at Cumberland, on the 
29th day of December. He was earnest in labor, 
but, with the exception of an ordination sermon, 
he published nothing. 

TUCKER, JOHN, D.D., was born in 1719, at 
Amesbury, on the Merrimac. He was educated 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1741, and in 
1745 he settled as a colleague with the Rev. Chris¬ 
topher Toppan, at Newbury. Dr. Tucker lived 
in an age of fiery controversy, in which he bore 
his part. He was a serious, solid, though not bril¬ 
liant preacher, and he had a keen wit which enabled 
him to deal effectively in repartee when assailed by 
opponents of the truth. He was an openly-avowed 


Arminian, but an enemy to Universalisra. When 
Dr. Chauncey’s book on the final restoration of all 
men appeared, he said of it: “It is plausible; it 
is a splendid piece of theoretic reasoning; but it 
has no foundation in the Scriptures.” He pro¬ 
duced a great number of sermons, which were pub¬ 
lished as they were prepared and preached. Many 
of these were really condensed treatises, such as 
the one on “The Validity of Presbyterian Ordina¬ 
tion.” At least twenty such works appeared from 
his pen. Pie died March 22, 1792, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

TUCKER, JOSIAH, D.D., was born in 1711, 
at Langham, in Wales, and educated at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He became a clergyman of the 
Established Church in England, was made rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church in Bristol, and in 1755 
he received a prebendal stall in Bristol Cathedral. 
He rose to be dean of Gloucester in 1758. He 
had considerable breadth of view, and he did not 
confine himself to theological works, as he wrote 
extensively on the political questions of the day. 
He became distinguished for the fact that he was 
one of the few clergymen who 
understood the case of the 
American colonists, and who 
argued with great power that 
the colonies should be set off' 
as a separate nation, and their 
independence freely and heart¬ 
ily acknowledged. He died at 
Gloucester in 1799. 

TUCKER, LEVI, D.D., 
was the second son of Charles 
Tucker and brother to Elisha 
Tucker, D.D. He was born in 
1804, in Broome, Schoharie 
county, New York. He en¬ 
joyed the benefit of a four 
years’ course in Plamilton Lit¬ 
erary and Theological Institu¬ 
tion, and in 1829 he was or¬ 
dained and settled in the 
church at Port Deposit, New 
York. In 1831 he accepted a 
call to labor in West Phila¬ 
delphia, and here he remained for five years, and 
in 1836 he removed to Cleveland, Ohio. In this 
charge he labored for seven years. He was 
eminently successful here, adding great numbers 
to the church. In 1848 he succeeded the Rev. 
Dr. Stow in the Bowdoin Place, Boston; and in 
this place his labor so overtasked his strength 
that he had to seek relaxation by a visit to the 
South. A voyage to Europe was next suggested 
owing to his continued weakness, and he traveled 
extensively in Europe, going as far as Egypt. In 
1852 he returned, but still so weak that he was 
only able to preach on one occasion, and on Au¬ 
gust 20, 1853, he died of prostration. During his 
ministry he had baptized seven hundred and 
eighty-four persons, and by letter and otherwise 
he had admitted five hundred and two members. 
He was an excellent, earnest preacher, but his 
feeble frame yielded while his mental vigor was 
yet in the maturity of its strength. 

TUDOR ARCH. This is the name of the 
low, flat, though somewhat pointed, arch which 
came into use after the best specimens of the Per¬ 
pendicular period; and it is so named from its 
prevalence in the reign of Henry VII., and from 
his time downward. The arch is mude in divid¬ 
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ing the chord of the arch into fewer or more parts, 
according to the fixed height of the arch. Arches 
of this style are illustrated in the engraving on 
page 715. 


TUDOR ARCHITECTURE, a transition 
style between the Perpendicular and the Eliza¬ 
bethan styles. 


TUDOR ROSE, a flat flower or leaf, placed 
upright on its stalk, much used in Perpendicular 
work ; it is also called the Tudor flower. 


TULLY (tul'le), THOMAS, n. learned divine 
and controversial writer, was born in Carlisle in 
1620, and was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
of which he was chosen Fellow. In 1642 he be¬ 
came master of the grammar school at Tetbury, in 
Gloucestershire, but he returned to his college, and 
became an eminent tutor and preacher. He was 
soon after made principal of Edmund Hall. After 
the Restoration he was made chaplain to Charles 
II. He was also presented to the rectory of Grig- 
gleton, in Wiltshire, and in 1675 the king conferred 
upon him the deanery of Ripon. He died in 1676. 

TUNICLE (tiPni-k’I), a close-fitting vestment 
formerly worn by deacons, now worn by bishops 
under the dalmatic and by sub-deacons. It is 
made with a fringed border and narrow sleeves, 
and reaches below the knees; it is shorter than a 
dalmatic, and has closer sleeves. It is also called 
“subtile” and “tunic.” See Dalmatic. 

TUNSTALL. See Tonstall. 

TURBAN (tur'ban). See Dres9, subhead 
Head-Dress. 

TURBUS (tur'bus), WILLIAM, called also 
TURBERVILLE, lived in the reign of Henry 
II., and he distinguished himself by his vehemence 
in upholding the cause of Thomas ft Becket. He 
held the office of prior of Norwich, and he suc¬ 
ceeded to the see, being the third bishop who had 
presided over the priory and who was-promoted to 
the episcopate. 

TURNER (turner), FRANCIS, an English 
divine, received his education at Winchester 
School, and was thence elected fellow of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. In 1669 he was collated to the pre¬ 
bend of Sneating, in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
In the following year he became master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In 1683 he was made 
dean of Windsor, and in the same year was pro¬ 
moted to the see of Rochester, from which in the 
following year he was translated to that of Ely. 
He was one of the six bishops who joined Arch¬ 
bishop Sancroft on May 18, 1688, in subscribing 
and presenting a petition to James II., setting forth 
their reasons why they could not comply with his 
commands to cause His Majesty’s “ Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience” to be read in their churches. 
In consequence of this he was sent, with his brother 
prelates, to the Tower. However, when William 
and Mary were settled on the throne, he, refusing 
to take the oaths required by an act of Parliament 
of April 24, 1689, was suspended from his office 
and deprived of his bishopric. He died in 1700. 


TURNER, JAMES, was born in 1759, in 
Bedford county, Virginia, and trained up in the 
principles of the Presbyterian Church. At an 
early age he entered the Revolutionary army, and 


thus he was withheld from prosecuting his studies; 
but being fond of learning he resolved to prepare 
for the law. He had settled down on a farm, got 
married and entered on the usual business of 
country life when he heard a sermon by the Rev. 
Drury Lacy which penetrated his soul and became 
the moving power of his life. He began in earn¬ 
est to read and inquire on religious matters, and 
at length his mind settled down on an entire con¬ 
viction respecting the doctrines, forms and order 
of the Presbyterian Church, and he began to speak 
to others on the concerns of their souls. His 
power of address becoming known, he was or¬ 
dained in 1792 as colleague with the Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell in the charge known as the Peak’s Con¬ 
gregation, there being really several congregations 
under the one sessional authority. He spent all 
the years of his ministry in that place, dying in 
1828, after a very successful ministry. His death 
was unexpected, and his removal was greatly 
lamented. 

TURNER, SAMUEL HULBEART, D.D., 
was born in 1790, at Philadelphia, and educated 
in the University of Pennsylvania. In 1811 he 
was ordained to the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He settled as pastor at 
Chesterton, Kent county, Maryland. In 1818 he 
was appointed superintendent of candidates for 
the ministry, and in the autumn of that year he 
was made professor of historic theology in the 
General (Episcopal) Seminary at New York. He 
held office when the institution was removed to 
New Haven, and also when it was settled again in 
New York. In 1821 he was made professor of 
Biblical learning and interpretation of Scripture 
in the newly-organized seminary, and along with 
this he also held the Hebrew chair until his death 
He was a most voluminous writer, and his works, 
which show rare scholarship, would form a good 
denominational library. He was one of the great 
American divines of his age, and as a commen¬ 
tator on the Epistles to the Romans and the He¬ 
brews, and as a critical writer on philology, he 
holds a foremost rank. He died in 1861. 

TURNER, WILLIAM, M.D., a celebrated 
divine and naturalist, was born in 1520, and edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, where he became a Fellow 
of Pembroke Hall. For his labors in the cause 
of the Reformation he was compelled to quit 
England, and he resided on the Continent, ob¬ 
taining his degree of doctor at Ferrara, until the 
accession of Edward VI., when he returned to 
England; and after holding some minor offices, 
he became dean of Wells, which he had to resign 
during the reign of Mary, when his religious 
opinions made it necessary for him to leave Eng¬ 
land again ; but he was restored by Elizabeth. He 
wrote several works on religion, zoology and bota¬ 
ny, including the first herbal which was published 
in English. He died in 1568. 

TURPENTINE (tur'pen-tine) TREE,Ecclus, 
xxiv. 15, the terebinth, very common in the East. 

TURTLE-DOVE (tur't’l-duv). See Dove. 

TURTON (tur'tun), THOMAS, D.D., was 
born in 1780, and educated at Cambridge. He 
rose to be a Fellow and a tutor in Catharine Hall 
and Lucasian professor of mathematics in the 
university. In 1827 he was made a prebendary 
in Lincoln Cathedral, and in 1830 he was made 
dean of Peterborough, and also had a stall given 


to him in that cathedral. In 1842 he became dean 
of Westminster, and in 1845 he was raised to the 
see of Ely. He was an eminently learned man. 
He wrote on “ Natural Theology,” on “ The Ro¬ 
mish Doctrine of the Eucharist;” and when this 
work was noticed by Cardinal Wiseman, he wrote 
a powerful reply. He wrote on the text 1 John 
v. 7, and also on the “ Text of the English Bible.” 
He was an admirable specimen of the great schol¬ 
arship which is produced by the system of train¬ 
ing which exists in the English universities. He 
died in 1864. 

TWELFTH NIGHT, the Epiphany, being 
twelve days after Christmas. It is also called 
Twelfth Tide. 

TWISS (twis), WILLIAM, a very learned 


/ 
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nonconformist divine, and a zealous Calvinist, de¬ 
scended from German ancestors, was born in 1575, 
at Newbury, in Berkshire, and educated at New 
College,Oxford, of which he became Fellow. James 
I. appointed him chaplain to his daughter Eliza¬ 
beth, then about to proceed to the Palatinate. On 
his return to England soon after, he devoted him¬ 
self to a learned retirement at Newbury, of which 
he obtained the curacy. In 1640 he was chosen 
one of the sub-committee to assist the committee of 
accommodation appointed by the House of Lords 
to consider the innovations introduced into the 
Church, and to promote a more strict reformation. 
In 1643 he was nominated, by an order of the Par¬ 
liament, prolocutor to the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. He preached before both Houses of 
Parliament in Henry VII.’s chapel. Fuller de¬ 
nominates him “ a divine of great abilities, learn¬ 
ing, piety and moderation.” Not less favorably 
does Bishop Sanderson speak of him, even while 
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differing greatly from some of his opinions. His 
writings are all controversial, and more or less di¬ 
rected against Arminianism, of which he was the 
ablest and most successful opponent of his time. 

TYCHICUS (tik'i-kus), a Christian of Asia, 
possibly an Ephesian, who was St. Paul’s compan¬ 
ion in travel, Acts xx. 4. It would seem that he 
carried the Epistles to the Ephesian and Colossian 
churches, Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7. Later journeys 
of Tychicus are mentioned, 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. iii. 
12; and it is thought that he and Trophimus were 
associated with Titus in the mission to Corinth re¬ 
ferred to in 2 Cor. viii. 16-24. 


owing to the fame of Tychsen that the shah of Oude 
sent to the University of Rostock a copy of his 
splendid dictionary and grammar of the Persian 
language. 

TYLER (ti'ler), BENNET, D.D., was born in 
1783, at Middlebury, Connecticut, and educated at 
Yale College. He became pastor of the Congre¬ 
gational Church in South Britain, Connecticut, in 
1808, a position from which he retired in 1822 to 
accept the presidency of Dartmouth College. In 
1S28 he settled in Portland, Maine, as pastor of 
the Second Church, in the great controversy 
which arose on the “new divinity” he opposed 


proprietor, about the year 1477. He studied at Ox¬ 
ford, and afterward at Cambridge, and at both places 
made excellent proficiency in all the branches of 
study then pursued there. He obtained priest’s 
orders in 1502, and entered the monastery at 
Greenwich as a friar in 1508. Some time before 
this he had commenced his translation of the 
New Testament, and had probably imbibed some 
of the notions which were beginning to be circu¬ 
lated in favor of a reformation of the Church. In 
1520 he became private tutor in the family of a 
wealthy gentleman, in whose mansion at Little 
Sodbury he resided for two years. Here he came 
frequently into conflict with the clergy of the dis¬ 



TYCHSEN (tik'sen),OLAUS GERHARD, a 
celebrated Orientalist, was born in 1734, at Ton- 
dern, in Schleswig, and educated at the University 
of Gottingen. In 1760, when the University of 
Rostock was transferred to Butzow, Tychsen was 
appointed professor extraordinary of Oriental lite¬ 
rature; and in 1763 he obtained the ordinary pro¬ 
fessorship in the same department. In 1789 he 
was appointed chief librarian and keeper of the 
museum of Rostock, which offices he held until his 
death, in 1815. He promoted the study of Biblical 
and Oriental literature more than any man of his 
time. He undertook the laborious task of collect¬ 
ing the various readings of the Old Testament, of 
comparing the earliest translations with the origi¬ 
nal, and of making accurate descriptions of the 
most remarkable editions of the Bible. It was 


Dr. Taylor’s views, and held with Edwards, Bel¬ 
lamy, Smalley and Dwight; and the result was the 
formation of a new church in 1833, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a theological seminary at East Wind¬ 
sor, Connecticut, over which he presided until his 
death, in 1848. His chief works are—a “History 
of the New Haven Theology,” “ Memoir of Rev. 
Asahel Nettleton,” “A Review of Day on the 
Will,” “A Treatise on the Sufferings of Christ,” 
“Nettleton’s Remains,” “Letters to Dr. Bushnell 
on Christian Nurture,” “The New England Re¬ 
vivals,” “Sermons” and other controversial 
pamphlets. 

TYNDALE (tin'dal), WILLIAM, one of 
the English Reformers, was born at Hunt’s Court, 
Niblev, Gloucestershire, of which his father was 


trict, and became known as holding the new 
opinions. This rendered his longer residence 
there unsafe, and he accordingly went to London, 
where he remained for a year. Bent on perfecting 
his translation of the New Testament, Tyndale, in 
the early part of 1524, crossed over to the Continent 
to Hamburg, where he remained for some time; 
afterward he went to Cologne, where he put to 
press his translation of the New Testament. Being 
interrupted in the printing, he retired to Worms, 
where greater liberty could be enjoyed; and there 
he not only completed what had been interrupted, 
but printed another edition. A third edition was 
printed at Antwerp in the year following. Of the 
first edition only a fragment survives, and of the 
second only two copies, one imperfect, are known 
to exist. Tyndale now proceeded to the Old Tes- 
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tament, and issued his translation of the books as 
they were printed. He proceeded only as far as 
Deuteronomy in the printing, but it is believed 
that he translated the whole Old Testament, and 
that Coverdale profited by the use of his manu¬ 
scripts. In 1534 he published at Antwerp a re¬ 
vised edition of his translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and with this concluded his labors in this 
department. The importation of his translation, 
and of some works which he had written, into 
England had excited against him the hostility of 
the anti-Reformation party there, and their bitter 
hatred was such that the most unwearied efforts 
were used to destroy him. At Antwerp, where he 
had resided since 1530 as chaplain to the company 
of English merchants, he was, in 1535, seized 
through the treachery of an emissary of the Eng¬ 
lish chancellor, Sir Thomas More, and conveyed 
to Vilvorde, near Brussels, where, after a pro¬ 
tracted imprisonment, he was burnt to death in 
September, 1536. A sacred interest attaches to his 
name. To him the most Bible-loving nations of 
the world are indebted for what still, in substance, 
supplies the version of the New Testament in or- 


self; for if not, typical interpretation can be but 
an imaginary thing. That there is such a basis 
examination of the divine word will sufficiently 
show. There are a multitude of illustrations, as 
when the Baptist was to go before Messiah “ in 
the spirit and power of Elias,” Luke i. 17, and 
was actually designated a^Elias by Christ, Mark 
ix. 12, 13. Again, according to the lifting up of 
the brazen serpent was to be the elevation of 
Christ upon the cross, Num. xxi. 8, 9; John iii. 
14, 15. So, too, Adam is termed (by way of anti¬ 
thesis) a figure or type of Christ, Rom. v. 14. And 
not to accumulate examples, through a great part 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews the writer ex¬ 
pressly asserts that there was an ulterior mean¬ 
ing in the ritual of the old dispensation, so that 
it was introductory to and presignificative of the 
new and better covenant. Setting out from this 
truth, and taking always the New Testament as 


principles. This, then, the real and designed con¬ 
nection between the Old Testament and the New, 
is the basis of typical interpretation. 

There have been various arrangements pro¬ 
posed of types; perhaps they may most conveni¬ 
ently be classified as ritual, prophetical and historical 
types. 1. If we compare the history and economy 
of Moses with the New Testament, we shall see 
prefigurations of better things to come in the gos¬ 
pel. The rites and ceremonies prescribed were 
typical of Messiah’s work and of the blessings 
thence obtained. This is fully established by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 2. In using the terra 
“prophetical types” care must be taken to guard 
against misapprehension. A prophet may perform 
a symbolic action to convey more vividly the idea 
of what he predicts to the minds of those around 
him, and yet his action may not be a prophetical 
type. Isaiah was to walk naked and barefoot, 


TYPE. This word is immediately from the 
Greek, which signified originally anything pro¬ 
duced by blows, hence impression, print , John xx. 
25; figure, form, as an image, Acts vii. 43; or trop¬ 
ically, as the meaning of a letter, Acts xxiii. 25; 
the purport of a doctrine, Rom. vi. 7 ; also, with a 
more exact reference to the thing which makes the 
impression, counterpart, Rom. v. 14; and hence, 
generally, pattenx, example to be followed or 
avoided, Acts vii. 44; 1 Cor. x. 6, 11; Phil. iii. 
17. If, then, we take type as denoting a rough 
draught or model from which a more complete 
image is made, we may define a type theologi¬ 
cally considered as the symbol of some future per¬ 
son or thing, the example prepared and de¬ 
signed to prefigure that future person or thing. 
What is so prefigured is commonly called the 
antitype. 

The reality of a type depends on the truthful¬ 
ness of the supposed relationship. It is not enough 
to discover a resemblance. The typical relation 
must be intended—that is, the type must be de¬ 
signed and prepared by God. Now, in examining 
this relation theologically, we have to see whether 
there is a sufficient basis furnished by Scripture it- 
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the key to the full understanding of the Old, we 
conclude that type was connected with antitype, 
not by an accidental similarity of outward circum¬ 
stances, but bv a divinely-appointed inward rela¬ 
tion of one to the other, involving the idea of ful¬ 
fillment. The teaching by sensible objects was in¬ 
tended, and was calculated to make a broad im¬ 
pression. It is true the whole purpose of God was 
probably not comprehended at the time. The 
person who was a type, or the writer who made 
mention of a typical thing, might not always be 
aware of the fact. Still, typical persons and things, 
pointing surely to the future, were not without 
their present use; they were institutions in the 
existing worship, or events in the current provi¬ 
dence of God, with a purpose to accomplish at the 
time apart from the prospective reference to the 
future. In this prospective aspect type was a kind 
of prophecy, distinguished indeed from ordinary 
prophecy, because it prefigured while prophecy 
predicted, but yet serving in a manner the same 
purpose and admitting illustration on similar 


Isa. xx. 2-4, to picture out the shameful captiv¬ 
ity of the Egyptians; but this was symbolical, “a 
sign and wonder,” nothing more. It is, however, 
easy to imagine a combination of type and proph¬ 
ecy, and to expect that, by means of the typical in 
action, a body and form might be supplied to the 
prophetic in word. Now, this may occur under 
four different modifications, (a.) When a typical 
action is historically mentioned in the prophetic 
word ; and thus the mention, being that of a pro¬ 
phetical circumstance, comes to possess a prophet¬ 
ical character. Various instances may be found, 
as in Ps. xli. 9 compared with John xiii. 18; Ex. 
xii. 46 with John xix. 36. As they originally ap¬ 
pear, these are of an historical cast; in the one 
case David’s personal experience of treachery, the 
like to which might often occur. But it was not 
merely a casual reproduction of these facts, and a 
noting of the coincidence, which we find in the 
gospel history. Our Lord and his apostles see 
here a closer connection, a prophetical element, 
which must find its fulfillment in the personal ex- 


TYNG- (ting), DUDLEY ATKINS, D.D., was 
born in 1825, in Prince George’s county, Mary¬ 
land, and educated in the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where he graduated in 1843. He was son 
to the eminent Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., of St. 
George’s Church, New York. He received his 
theological training at the seminary in Alex¬ 
andria, and was ordained in 1846. His first 
charge was at Columbus, Ohio, from which he 
removed to Charlestown, Virginia. Subsequently 
he was transferred to Cincinnati, and in 1854 he 
was called to the Church of the Epiphany, in 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. He retired from 
this church and began to form the Church of the 
Covenant in Philadelphia; and while he was 
busily engaged in this work he died very sud¬ 
denly from the effects of an accident, in 1858. 
He was eminent as a preacher and lecturer, 
greatly beloved by an attached people and by the 
members of other churches in all the evangelical 
denominations. He was the author of “Our 
Country’s Troubles,” “The Children of the King¬ 
dom” and “Vital Truth and Deadly Error.” 
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pcrience of Christ. The utterances concerning 
David and the paschal lamb, both bearing a typi¬ 
cal relation to Messiah, so that their being descrip¬ 
tive in the one respect necessarily implied their 
being prophetic in the other. 'What had formerly 
taken place in the experience of the type must 
substantially renew itself in the experience of the 
great Antitype, whatever inferior renewals it 
might find besides. (6.) When something typical 
in the past or the present is represented in a dis¬ 
tinct prophetical announcement as to appear again 
in the future, the prophetical in word being com¬ 
bined with the typical in act, in a prospective de¬ 
lineation of things to come. We have an example 
in Zech. vi. 12, 13, where in language taken from 
the literal rebuilding of the temple a like but more 
glorious work is predicted for the future. The 
building of the temple was itself typical of the in¬ 
carnation, and of the raising up in Christ of that 
house which should be “an habitation of God 
through the Spirit,” see John ii. 19; Eph. ii. 20- 


subject of the prophecy, which, by means of the 
imagery hence supplied, described a greater fall 
and a happier rescue, and a more settled estab¬ 
lishment of God’s ransomed Church in a better 
land, from which they should never be cast out. 
3. Historical types are the characters, actions and 
fortunes of some eminent persons whose history is 
recorded in the Old Testament, ordered by divine 
providence to be preligurations of the characters, 
actions and fortunes of future persons who should 
live under the gospel dispensation. And here it 
is seen that “ Christ is the end of the history as 
well as of the law of the Old Testament.” 

Many rules have been given for the interpreta¬ 
tion of types. Only a few observations which ap¬ 
pear most likely to be useful can be made here. 
1. There must be a fit application of the type to 
the antitype. It has been already shown that 
more is required than mere resemblance to consti¬ 
tute one thing the type of another. There must 
have been designed resemblance. The type and 



22. Another example is in Ezek. xxxiv. 23, where 
the future blessing on God’s people is described as 
a return of the person and times of David, (c.) 
When the typical, not expressly and formally, but 
in its essential relations and principles, is em- 
embodied in an accompanying prediction, which 
foretells things corresponding in nature, but far 
higher in importance. This modification is simi¬ 
lar to the preceding one, but extends beyond it. 
We have examples in the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. 
ii. 1-10, which seems to have formed in some de¬ 
gree the groundwork of that of the Virgin, Luke 
i. 46-55, and in Ps. ii. (d.) When the typical is 
itself future, and is partly described, partly pre¬ 
supposed in a prophetic word, as a ground for the 
delineation of other things yet more distant to 
which it will hold a typical relation. Examples 
are to be found in those prophecies which, while 
Babylon yet held her supremacy, depicted her fall 
and the deliverance of captive Judah from thral¬ 
dom and the return of the banished to their own 
land. The deliverance accomplished from the 
yoke of Babylon was a fitting prelude to the main 


the antitype must both have been preordained as 
constituent parts of the same general scheme of 
divine Providence. It is the previous design and 
the preordained connection which constitute the 
relation of type and antitype. It is necessary to 
repeat and insist on this, because, obvious as the 
rule is, it is continually neglected, and fanciful 
expositors seeing types in everything have almost 
turned the Scripture into a book of riddles. Thus 
some have declared that the oak in which Absa¬ 
lom was caught was a type of Christ’s cross, and 
the long war between the house of Saul and the 
house of David, 2 Sam. iii. 1, is said to typify the 
contest between the righteousness of works and 
that of faith. 2. There is often more in the type 
than in the antitype, so that we must not apply 
all the particulars of the one to the circumstances 
of the other. But be it observed that it is only in 
accidental particulars, not belonging to the typical 
relation, that this can occur. A type as such can 
contain no more than the antitype. But God may 
very well design one person or thing to be a 
. shadow of something to come, not in every par¬ 


ticular, but only in respect to some special feature, 
so that every circumstance in a type is not typical, 
and great care must be used in discovering the 
intended typical resemblance. For example, the 
ritual of the law generally points onward to Christ, 
but many things pertaining to the Levitical priests 
have no counterpart in Christ. The Mosaic priest 
was to sacrifice for his own sins, Heb. v. 3—an act 
in no respect applicable to Christ, Heb. vii. 27. 
3. Frequently there is more in the antitype than 
in the type. No single type can fully express 
the life and actions of Christ, who far transcends 
all adumbration of him by earthly things. One 
type, therefore, may signify one particular and 
another type another of him. And so from the 
imperfection of a single type we occasionally find 
two conjoined, as in the appointment of the two 
goats, Lev. xvi. 5-28. 4. A sinful person or a 

sinful act must not be made a type of Christ. 
That which is bad in itself cannot prefigure that 
which is good. Neglecting this rule, some ex¬ 
positors have represented the adultery of David as 
having a typical reference to Messiah. And in 
the case of the relation of Jonah to Christ we 
must carefully observe that the point of resem¬ 
blance consists not in the prophet’s being in the 
belly of the fish, which was the punishment of dis¬ 
obedience, but in his coming forth alive after three 
davs—a fact which prefigured the resurrection of 
Christ. 5. Much difference of opinion has pre¬ 
vailed on the limitation of types. By some it has 
been held that, unless we have the express author¬ 
ity of the sacred writers, we cannot conclude with 
certainty that any person or thing mentioned in 
the Old Testament is a type of Christ, however 
great the resemblance which may appear to exist. 
But this is too restricted a view. The fanciful ex¬ 
tremes into which some interpreters have run may 
teach us a salutary caution, but need not require 
us to deny the existence of types which all reason 
and analogy are ready to point out. The exam¬ 
ples furnished by Scripture may be taken as 
specimens rather than as exhausting the whole 
number of divinely-intended prefigurations. They 
are to establish a. principle which may properly 
be acted on in other cases. Indeed, just as our 
Lord reprehended his disciples, Luke xxiv. 25, 
for failing to recognize largely enough the ele¬ 
ment of prophecy, so the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews blames them for not having bet¬ 
ter appreciated the typical character of Melchize- 
dek, Heb. v. 11, 12. 6. One other caution shall 

be added. No doctrine must be pressed as funda¬ 
mental if grounded merely on typical analogy. 
This analogy may illustrate a teaching which is 
declared in plain language, but it cannot be 
taken as proof of anything not otherwise dis¬ 
tinctly taught. 

TYPE is the name of a formulary of Constans, 
which was disputed in the seventh century, which 
was condemned by Pope Martin. 

TYRANNUS i ti-ran'nus), a person in Ephe¬ 
sus in whose “school” St. Paul disputed, Acts 
xix. 9. This might have been a private syna¬ 
gogue ; or, more probably, Tyrannus was a Gen¬ 
tile sophist. 

TYRE (tire), “rock,” an ancient and cele¬ 
brated maritime city of Phoenicia, about twenty 
miles to the south of Sidon. It was seated on an 
island. But there was also a city on the conti¬ 
nent bearing the name of, Palcetyrus—that is, old 
Tyre—and questions have been raised which of 
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the two was the more ancient. If the name is to 
be taken as an indication, we must suppose that 
the town upon the rocky island was the original. 

We find Tyre mentioned early in the sacred 
volume. In the division of Canaan the border of 
Asher is described as reaching to “the strong city 
Tyre,” Josh. xix. 29. No attempt was, however, 
made by the Israelites to subdue it, and indeed for 
some centuries no further notice is taken of Tyre. 
Sidon, or Zidon, seems to have been the most im¬ 
portant city, and the name “Zidonians” is used 
for the inhabitants of Phoenicia, Jud. i. 31. It is 
not till the reign of David that we again hear of 
Tyre. We then find it under the government of a 
king called Hiram, with whom David was in po¬ 
litical alliance and on terms of personal friendship. 
From Tyre both timber and skilled workmen were 
obtained for the buildings erected by the Hebrew 
monarch, 2 Sam. vi. 11 ; 1 Chr. xiv. 1, and up to 
Tyre extended David’s census, 2 Sam. xxiv. 7. 
The alliance was continued in the reign of Solo¬ 
mon. It was to Tyre that that prince applied 
when about to commence the temple, and to carry 
out his other magnificent architectural plans. lie 
met with a ready response. Hiram replied in 
terms which showed him to have some knowledge 
of the God of Israel; and besides, it was greatly 
to the advantage of the Tyrian king to receive in 
the interchange of commerce the corn and wine 
and oil which were plentifully produced in Israel. 
Timber was cut in Lebanon and conveyed by floats 
to Joppa by the Tyrians, whence it could be trans¬ 
ported overland to Jerusalem. Tyrian workmen 
were also furnished; and the principal architect, 
though son of an Israelitish woman, had a Tyrian 
father, and had become in Tyre skillful in all the 
different branches of art for which his services 
were required. This fact, of course, speaks 
strongly for the perfection to which the arts 
were then carried in Tyre, 1 Ki. v.; 2 Chr. ii. 
After Solomon’s buildings were completed, he 
presented to the Tyrian king twenty cities in 
Galilee. The two monarchs met on this occasion, 
and the cities did not please Hiram. They were 
therefore restored to Solomon, who fortified them 
and colonized them with Israelites, 1 Ki. ix. 10- 
14. This did not, however, interrupt the friend¬ 
ship, and the Tyrian fleets, in conjunction with 
those of Solomon, were in the habit of making 
trading voyages, 1 Ki. ix. 25-28; x. 11-22. It 
might be that it was from this close intercourse 
with the Phoenicians that Solomon was led to go 
after the Zidonian goddess and to have Zidonian 
women in his harem, 1 Ki. xi. 1, 5. 

We hear no more of Tyre for some time, but at 
length an alliance was contracted which proved of 
the most fatal consequence. Ahab, the king of 
Israel, married Jezebel, daughter of the king of 
Tyre. It is true that he is called “ king of the 
Zidonians,” 1 Ki. xvi. 31; but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Eth-baal there men¬ 
tioned was Ithobalus, king of Tyre and Sidon, and 
priest of Astarte, who raised himself to the throne 
after murdering the king Philetos. Idol-worship 
was thus established in Israel, and introduced also 
into Judah by the marriage of Jehoram with Atha- 
liah, Jezebel’s daughter, 2 Ki. viii. 18, 26, 27. 
But whatever friendship there was with the 
Tyrians and the two Israelitish kingdoms would 
be ended by the revolution in Samaria which 
placed Jehu on the throne, and the deserved exe¬ 
cution of Athaliah in Judah. 

In later times unquestionably there was bitter 
enmity between the Tyrians and the Hebrews. 
Joel and Amos complain that the Tyrians had 


made bond-slaves of and had sold away the Israel¬ 
ites in the time of their distress, and therefore they 
denounce judgment against them, Joel iii. 4-8; 
Amos i. 9, 10, and Isaiah afterward delivers a re¬ 
markable prophecy—“ the burden of Tyre,” Isa. 
xxiii. Various opinions have been held as to the 
interpretation of this prophecy. For there are 
three notable sieges of Tyre recorded in history, 
by Shalmaneser, by Nebuchadnezzar and by Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Some critics think that the de* 
nunciation of Isaiah referred to the first of these; 
more likely it was fulfilled in the second. 

The first of these sieges is not mentioned in 
Scripture. According to Josephus, it occurred 
when a king named Elulseus reigned at Tyre. It 
must have taken place after the Assyrians had 
subjected the rest of Phoenicia, about 721 B. C., 
and it is said to have lasted five years; but though 
hardly pressed, the city held out against the in¬ 
vader. Tyre after this flourished greatly, extend¬ 
ing her commerce and planting her colonies in 
distant countries. Carthage, indeed, her most 


sequently, his prey was but the deserted habita¬ 
tions. Then perhaps it was that Tyre was forgot¬ 
ten, Isa. xxii. 15. Yet it seems evident that Tyre 
must have become subject to the Babylonian king, 
a vassal prince being allowed to hold the govern¬ 
ment. For it afterward passed under the Persian 
rule, and again, by the decree of Cyrus, supplied 
the materials of the temple at Jerusalem, Ezra iii. 
7, when other trade with the Jews sprang up, Nell, 
xiii. 16. The Tyrians, too, furnished their con¬ 
tingent to the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. In the course of Alexander’s campaign, 
Tyre alone of the Phoenician cities resisted him. 
She depended on her insular position, and for seven 
months the great conqueror was engaged in the 
siege. The harbors of Tyre were blockaded, and 
a mighty mound was constructed which joined 
the island to the continent. The city was taken, 
and multitudes of its inhabitants were put to death 
or sold for slaves; and ever since Tyre has stood 
upon a spit of land running out into the sea, with 
no. appearance, so far as ordinary observation 
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noble colony, is said by Josephus to have been 
founded a century and a half after the building 
of Solomon’s temple. The siege by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar was longer than the preceding one. Jeremiah 
predicts it, Jer. xxv. 22; xxvii. 2r-6; also Ezekiel 
more particularly, who describes the splendor of 
Tyre with its peculiar privileges and its vast trade, 
and declares not only that Nebuchadnezzar shall 
come against it, but details minutely that ulti¬ 
mate ruin of it and desolation which modern 
travelers have found fulfilled. Ezek. xxvi., xxvii., 
xxviii. 1-19. The king of Babylon beleaguered 
Tyre for thirteen years, and the city which had 
rejoiced at the fall of Jerusalem was now herself 
to drink the cup of suffering. But it has been 
doubted whether Nebuchadnezzar actually took it. 
Stress is laid on the assertion of Ezekiel that he 
had no wages for his hard service against Tyre, 
Ezek. xxix. 18-20, and it is argued that this could 
not have been said if he had really captured the 
city. But it has been alleged in reply that the 
continental city fell, w’hile the inhabitants placed 
their riches in their vessels and retreated to the 
island, which the conqueror could not assail; con- 


goes, of having ever been surrounded by the 
w’aters. Yet after this catastrophe, Tyre revived 
and was again flourishing, first under the Syrian 
monarchy and then under the Romans, who 
professed to respect its freedom, though Augus¬ 
tus is said to have taken away some of its lib¬ 
erties. 

Besides the incidental notices occurring in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Scripture, the prophet Ezekiel has 
in a chapter already referred to, Ezek. xxvii., left 
a detailed account of the large amplification of 
Tvrian trade. In addition to the commodities 
from more distant countries, as metals from Tar- 
shish or Spain, rams and goats from Arabia, 
precious stones, spices and gold from Sheba and 
Ranmah, it is said that of the fir trees of Shenir or 
Ilermon, of the cedars of Lebanon and of the oaks 
of Bashan their ships were constructed, that Judah 
supplied wheat and honey and oil and balm, and 
that from Damascus came the choice wine of Hel- 
bon and white wool. Verily, Tyre was indeed 
a mart of nations, and strangely must the warning 
voice have sounded which declared that all these 
riches should be dispersed and the “ crowning city ” 
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be bare “ like the top of a rock, ... a place to 
spread nets upon.” 

In our Lord’s time Tyre was still a populous 
town, and he declared that if the mighty works 
which were done in Chorazin and Bethsaida had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon they would have 
repented, Matt. xi. 21, 22. Judgment was hang¬ 
ing over Tyre, but a worse condemnation awaited 
the cities which had had greater privileges. 
Christ visited once “ the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon,” Matt. xv. 21, and performed there a deed 
of mercy, but it is not likely that he ever entered 
the city. Nevertheless, the gospel was received 
there, Acts xxi. 3-6, and Tyre became an episcopal 
see. Then some at least of “ her merchandise and 
her hire” must have been “holiness to the Lord,” 
Isa. xxiii. 18. It may be added that we have a 
remarkable illustration of Tyre’s dependence on 
Palestine for corn in Acts xii. 20-22. 


The final blow was given when the city was oc¬ 
cupied by the Saracens in 1291 A.D.; since that 
time it has sunk to its present miserable state of 
ruin. The island Dr. Robinson describes as “ now 
unoccupied, except by fishermen as ‘a place to 
spread nets upon.’ . . . The present city ( Sdr) stands 
upon the junction of the island and isthmus, . . . 
nothing more than a market-town, a small sea¬ 
port, hardly deserving the name of a city. . . . 
The houses are for the most part mere hovels. . . . 
The streets are narrow lanes, crooked and filthy.” 
Dr. Thomson observed at the extreme northern 
end of the island a vast stone nearly seventeen 
feet long and six and a half thick, which was no 
doubt a portion of the ancient wall. He speaks 
also of granite columns and of the ruins of a 
superb temple, possibly the remnant of the cele¬ 
brated temple of Hercules. Referring to the ap¬ 
parent blending in the prophecies of the continen¬ 
tal and insular city, he says that there is “ a pro¬ 
priety in their joining together continental and 
insular Tyre. The same people, guilty of the 


same vices, they deserved and received the same 
judgments, though in different degrees and at 
various times. The one was totally destroyed, 
never to rise again; the other repeatedly over¬ 
whelmed, but again partially reviving, just as the 
whole drift of the prophecies would lead us to ex¬ 
pect.” He thinks that there was some junction 
between the two cities, even in Solomon’s time, 
and that “continental Tyre extended along the 
shore from Ras el’Ain (a fountain) to the island.” 
The measurement would then “ agree with the 
statement of Pliny that Tyre was nineteen miles in 
circumference, including old Tyre, but without it 
about four.” He adds: “With but few excep¬ 
tions, it is now a cluster of miserable huts, inhab¬ 
ited by about three thousand five hundred impov¬ 
erished Metawelies and Arab Christians, destitute 
alike of education, of arts and of enterprise, carry¬ 
ing on with Egypt a small trade in tobacco from 


the neighboring hills and of lava millstones from 
the Hauran.” An attempt was made a while ago 
by Redschid Pasha to revive Tyre, but “it is so 
sickly that not even a village of any size can be 
established there.” 

TYRE, SYNOD OF. This memorable synod 
was held A. D. 335, and a narrative of the leading 
incidents will serve to indicate the manner in 
which Church councils were managed in that age. 
Owing to the influence of Constantia, the sister of 
Constantine, he was induced to patronize the Arian 
party, whom she had favored. Accordingly, he 
required Athanasius to readmit Arius to com¬ 
munion, but he found that the Christianity which 
had triumphed over three centuries of persecution 
was not prepared to submit to the arbitrary man¬ 
date of a civil ruler. Athanasius informed the 
emperor that the keys of the Church did not 
belong to the civil magistrate, and that when he 
issued such an order as he had done he was intrud¬ 
ing into a province beyond his jurisdiction. Ac¬ 


cordingly, the Synod of Tyre was held under the 
imperial sanction, and charges were trumped up 
against Athanasius. He was accused of inconti- 
nency, arraigned as a magician and indicted for 
cutting off the hand of a bishop named Arsenius 
that he might use the dried and salted member for 
purposes of incantation. Arsenius himself, with 
both hands uninjured, was produced before the 
council, and a woman brought forward to convict 
him of impurity was shown to be a vile impostor. 
But his judges were determined not to permit the 
great champion of orthodoxy to escape. He was 
said to have deported himself in a violent and dis¬ 
orderly manner when visiting a certain church in 
the neighborhood of Alexandria; and the council 
agreed to send into Egypt a deputation, consisting 
exclusively of hostile bishops, to investigate the 
transaction. When Athanasius saw that none of 
his friends were to be put on the commission, he 
resolved to proceed directly to the emperor 
and present his appeal. As Constantine passed 
through the streets of Constantinople, Atha¬ 
nasius attempted to approach him, but he was 
repelled by the guards. The stranger, noth¬ 
ing daunted, announced himself to be the 
bishop of Alexandria, and earnestly pleaded 
for an opportunity of explanation. The sov¬ 
ereign, impressed by his tone and bearing, 
listened to his address, and was so far moved 
by his statements that he summoned the 
members of the Synod of Tyre, by whom the 
Egyptian bishop had in the mean time been 
deposed, to appear before him and to ac¬ 
count for their proceedings. His accusers 
now shifted their ground, alleging that the 
fleet which brought supplies of grain from 
Alexandria to Constantinople had been de¬ 
tained bv the influence of Athanasius. This 
was a point on which the emperor was pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive, as he was aware that his own 
popularity in New Rome depended much on 
the regular arrival of the corn-ships from 
Egypt. But though no proof was adduced, 
Constantine deemed it prudent to banish 
Athanasius into Gaul. The triumph of the 
Arian party did not end here; Arius was 
brought to Constantinople, and Alexander, 
the orthodox bishop, was required to readmit 
him to communion. Destitute of the de¬ 
cision of the Egyptian metropolitan, Alexan¬ 
der retired to his church and prayed that 
either Arius might be taken out of the way, 
or that he himself might not be spared to par¬ 
ticipate in the scandal about to be perpetrated. 
Arius died suddenly on the eve of the day on which 
he was to be restored to fellowship. Some attrib¬ 
uted his death to poison, whilst others recognized 
it as the finger of a rebuking Providence; but it is 
probable that the excitement proved too much for 
a body weighed down by age and debilitated by 
years of contention. 

After the death of Constantine (A.D. 337), Atha¬ 
nasius was permitted to return to Alexandria; but 
Constantius, the emperor of the East, was a viru¬ 
lent Arian, and the old influence still aimed at his 
destruction. By a council held at Antioch, A. I). 
341, he was deposed on the ground that he had 
returned to his see without ecclesiastical warrant. 
Accordingly, he fled to Rome, where he enjoyed the 
sympathies of Julius, the bishop of the Western me¬ 
tropolis; and a bter synod declared the condemna¬ 
tion of the Fathers of Antioch unjust and invalid. 

TYRUS (tyr'us), Jer. xxv. 22. and TZOR 
(tzor), Josh. xix. 29, margin, identical with Tyre. 
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UBIQUITARIANS (eu-bik-we-ta're-anz). 
This terra has been applied to a school of divines 
which arose in Germany, who promulgated the 
doctrine that the body of Christ is everywhere, by 
reason of its union with the divine nature, and 
that thus it is present in the eiicharist. Luther is 
said to have held this view for two years, recog¬ 
nizing it as a mode of reconciling transubstantia- 
tion with reason; but there is no doubt that if he 
ever held it he afterward repudiated it. Brentt- 
zen, a canon of Wittenberg (A. D. 1525), is held 
to be the propounder of this view, which was not 
embodied in any public document until the “For¬ 
mula of Concord” was drawn up at Bergen in 
A. D. 1577, when it became recognized as a doc¬ 
trine of the Confession. Mehnchthon opposed it 
with great energy. The doctrine became a subject 
of controversy early in the seventeenth century, 
the divines of Tubingen supporting and the divines 
of Giessen opposing it with determined vigor. 

UGAL (eu'kal), one of the persons, otherwise 
unknown, to whom Agur addressed his maxims, 
Prov. xxx. 1. 

UOKEWALLISTS (uk-wal'istz), a sect 
which derived its denomination from Uke Walles, 
a native of Friesland, who published his senti¬ 
ments in 1637. He entertained a favorable opin¬ 
ion of the eternal state of Judas and the rest of 
Christ’s murderers. His argument was this: that 
the period of time which extended from the birth 
of Christ to the descent of the Holy Ghost was a 
time of deep ignorance during which the Jews 
were destitute of divine light, and that of conse¬ 
quence the sins and enormities which were com¬ 
mitted during this interval were in a great measure 
excusable, and could not merit the severest dis¬ 
plays of the divine justice. This denomination 
strictly adhered to the doctrine of the Men- 
nonites. 

UDAL (eu'dal), EPHRAIM, a loyal puritan, 
was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1609. His only prefer¬ 
ment in the Church appears to have been the 
rectory of St. Augustine’s, Watling street, London. 
He was sequestered in 1643, because, although he 
was a preacher of Puritan principles, he exerted 
himself to oppose the designs of the republican 
party, and even declared openly for episcopacy 
and the liturgy, and published a learned treatise 
against sacrilege, entitled “A Coal from the Altar.” 
He died in 1647. 


U. 

UEL (eu'el), one who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezra x. 34. 

UG-HELLI (ug-ghel'le), FERDINAND, an 
ecclesiastical historian, was born at Florence, in 
1595, and after pursuing his studies with great 
credit entered among the Cistercians, and was ap¬ 
pointed abbot of Trois Fontaines at Rome, procu¬ 
rator in his province and counselor to the congre¬ 
gation of the Index. He died at Rome in 1670. 

UKNAZ (uk'naz), 1 Chr. iv. 15, margin. See 
Kenaz, 3. The word Uknaz is Kenaz with a 


TJLAM (eu'lam). 1. One of the descendants 
! of Manasseh, 1 Chr. vii. 16, 17. 2. A Ben- 

jamite, it would seem of the family of Saul, 2 
Chr. viii. 39, 40. 

ULLA (ul'la), a chieftain of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 39. 

ULPHILAS (ul'fi-las), or ULFILAS (ul'- 
fi-las), bishop and apostle of the Goths in the 
fourth century, probably sprang from a Christian 
family of Cappadocia, his ancestors having been 
carried off by the Goths in one of their incur- 
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UDALL (u'dal), JOHN, was a learned writer 
among the English nonconformists who became 
eminent as a writer of sermons. His book enti¬ 
tled “ A Demonstration of the Truth of that Dis- 
cipline which Christ hath Prescribed,” published 
in 1588, brought him into trouble. It was de¬ 
clared seditious, and he was sentenced to be 
hanged. He was couflned in prison for the space 
of three years, and he sank under his hard fate, 
dying in 1592. He was the author of a “Com- 
mentarie on the Lamentations of Jeremy, 1593.” 
He is worthy of note as having prepared the first 
grammar of Hebrew which ever appeared in the 
English language, although it did not appear 
under that title, being called a “ Key of the Holy 
Tongue.” It was published in 1593 at Levden, 
and it went through several editions. 


copulative conjunction prefixed. Perhaps a pre¬ 
vious name was accidentally omitted. 

IJLAI feu'li), a river of Susiana on the 
banks of which Daniel had one of his visions, 
Dan. viii. 2, 16. It would seem to be the Eulceus 
of the Greeks, and is believed to be a river or 
artificial channel which connected the Kerkhah 
(Choaspes) and the Kdrt'in (Pasatigris). The an¬ 
cient channel may yet be traced, though now 
there is but a small runner of water in it. And 
as the Eulieus is said to have surrounded the 
citadel of the Susians, the Kerkhah and this old 
channel were the two streams intended. This 
explains the words of Daniel, “between the two 
banks of Ulai”—t. e., between the two streams. 


sions into that province. The chronology of his 
life is involved in obscurity; in general he ap¬ 
pears to have begun his pious labors among the 
West Goths in the reign of Constantine, and to 
have continued them through great part of the 
reign of Valens. He won the love and confi¬ 
dence of his people by his blameless life and re¬ 
ligious earnestness, and did them important ser¬ 
vice not only by his teaching and ministrations, 
but by successfully conducting important negotia¬ 
tions between them and the Roman empire. In 
doctrine he appears at first to have held with the 
orthodox, but through his later intercourse with 
the empire and the Arian bishops was led to 
embrace the Arian creed. The most memorable 
service rendered to his countrymen by Ulphilas 
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was the translation of the Bible into their lan¬ 
guage, for which lie had first to devise an alpha¬ 
bet. He omitted the four books of the Kings, 
lest their warlike spirit should excite too much 
the naturally fierce spirit of the people. A vol¬ 
ume containing the four Gospels of this Gothic 
version, very imperfect, was discovered in a mon¬ 
astery near Cologne, and after singular fortunes 
found a permanent rest in the University of 
Upsal. The version of Ulphilas possesses very 
high interest and importance as the most ancient 
monument of the Teutonic family of languages. 

ULTRAMONTANISTS (ul-trah-mon'tan- 
istz), those who recognize the papal claim of su¬ 
premacy over every part of the Church of Christ 
as well as over every sovereign within its bound¬ 
aries, and also that of the pope's personal infalli¬ 
bility. Ultraraontanism dates from Gregory VII. 
(Hildebrand, A. D. 1073-85), w ho propounded the 
following claims: “Quod solus papa possit ute 
imperialibus insignus; quod solius papre pedes 
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oranes principes deosculentur; quod illi liceat 
imperatores deponere; quod a fidelitate irriquo- 
rum subjectos potest absolvere” (that the pope 
only may lawfully use imperial insignia; that all 
princes should kiss the feet of the pope; that to 
him it appertains to dethrone rulers; that he 
has power to absolve subjects from allegiance to 
their wicked rulers). These view’s are principally 
maintained in the Italian peninsula. They w’ere 
formerly resisted by the French clergy, who con¬ 
tended for what was known as the “Gallican lib¬ 
erties;” but for a considerable time past Ultra- 
montanism has spread extensively in France, and 
the manner in which the decree of the Vatican 
Council has been received in that country is a fair 
index of the views of the modern bishops and 
clergy. Though Ultramontanism took its rise 
under Hildebrand, it did not attain its full devel¬ 
opment until the fifteenth century. An assertion 
of authority so incompatible with Catholic liberty 
aroused opposition in the Gallican and German 
Churches as well as in the Swiss cantons; but 
works in defence of national liberties and ecclesi¬ 
astical independence have usually obtained a place 


in the “Index Expurgatorius;” and the Ultra¬ 
montane tone of the present day is far in advance 
of the Romanist writers of the Reformation period. 
Bellarmine was the great theologian who advanced 
the cause of Ultramontanism in his day; but in 
modern times the man who of all others has given 
a scientific cast to these claims is Mohler, whose 
great work, the “Symbolik,” appeared in 1832. 
Mohler prepared the way for the different steps 
which have been taken under the reign of Pius 
IX., until now, with the exception of the “Old 
Catholic” party, the RomDli Church appears to 
have quietly submitted to all the claims which 
Ultramontane advocates have ever propounded. 

UMMAH (ura'mah), a city of Asher, Josh, 
xix. 30. 

UNBLOODY SACRIFICE (sak're-fize), 
all oblations which do not involve the mactation 
or killing of a victim. The term is used in Ro¬ 
manist theology to designate “the sacrifice of the 
altar,” in which it is held that the body of Christ 
is offered up as a sacrifice without the shedding of 
blood, that this offering is made for the sins of the 
living and the dead, and that it is expiatory in its 
influence and value. Such is the Romish mass. 
The term “mass” is said by Nicod, who follows 
Baronius, to be derived from the Hebrew missach — 
t. e., that which is offered—or from the Latin missa, 
missorum; because in former times the catechumens 
and those who were excommunicated were sent out 
of the church, not being permitted to remain while 
the eucharist was celebrated. After the sermon 
and the reading of the epistle and the gospel, all 
these persons were dismissed by the deacons, who 
said, “lie; viissacst ”—“Go; the dismissal is now,” 
or “has arrived;” and Menage derives the word 
from missio, “dismissing,” and others from missa , 
“sending.” The term “mass” has a very wide 
application. Thus, there is a high mass, when the 
eucharist is celebrated with music and the full 
complement of ministers and ceremonies of the 
Church. This is often called “solemn mass.” 
There is low mass, a performance by a single 
priest and a server; mass for the dead, when “ the 
offering” is made on behalf of the souls of the 
faithful departed, the chief features being the ab¬ 
sence of the “Gloria in excelsis,” the “Pax” and 
of incense, the omission of the “Gloria Patri” 
and the substitution of “Requiescat in pace” in 
the “Agnus Dei.” Then, again, there is a mass 
of judgment, by which a person seeks to clear 
himself of any calumny; a mass of security, said 
at the examination of catechumens as to their 
fitness for baptism; the mass of the Holy Ghost, 
which is generally said at the opening of a Gen¬ 
eral Council, at the election of a pope or bishop 
and in local synods. There is the mass of the 
pre-sanctified, where the priest goes through no 
service of consecration, but uses “ reserved host,” 
or wafers which had already been consecrated. 
Then, again, there is the pontifical mass which 
is celebrated by a bishop. In England a bishop 
used to be assisted bv seven deacons, sub-deacons 
and acolytes in Saxon and Norman days. In 
modern Western use, the bishop, when celebrating 
pontifically, is attended by an assistant priest and 
two deacons of honor, besides the attendants re¬ 
quired to minister the mitre, pastoral-staff, book 
and candle, gremial veil and other vestments. 
Other masses have been named from the countries 
in which they were used, such as the Gothic in 
Spain, the Ambrosian, the Gallic and the Roman. 
See Transubstaxtiation. 


UNCIALS (un'sh’alz), letters of a size be¬ 
tween capital letters and small characters which 
were used in ancient manuscripts. They were so 
called either from a wrong reading of the word 
initiates —that is, “initials”—or from uncialis, the 
twelfth part of an inch, or from oncial , weighing 
an ounce. When uncials were used, all the letters 
were of capital shape; they followed each other 
closely without the modern punctuation of com¬ 
mas, semicolons or other stops, as may be seen in 
mas, semicolons or other stops. 

UNCIRCUMCISION (un-ser-kum-sizh'un\ 
THE, Rom. ii. 26, 27, a term used to designate 
Gentiles, or the heathen. 

UNCLEAN (un'kleen). See Clean and Un¬ 
clean. A person who had contracted ceremo¬ 
nial uncleanness was, according to the Mosaic 
law, deprived for a time of social privileges and 
cut off from sacred functions. Thus the priests 
who were defiled must not eat of the holy things, 
Lev. xxii. 2-9, and one of the people generally, 
if unclean, must not take part in sacrificial offer¬ 
ings, Lev. vii. 20, 21, or hold his position as one 
of the congregation of the Lord. There were 
three degrees of uncleanness measured by time, 
and the kind of purification necessary, viz., that 
which lasted till even—such as contact with 
dead animals; that which defiled for seven days— 
such as resulted from the touching of the human 
corpse, Num. xix. 11; that which w r as occasioned 
by certain diseases or infirmities—leprosy, for ex¬ 
ample—by the menstrual flux and child-birth; 
these classes of uncleanness lasted as long as the 
morbid state continued. Purification from the 
first named w’as received by washing the clothes, 
from the second by the use of the water of separa¬ 
tion, Num. xix. 9, from the third by specified 
sacrifices. It is impossible to enter here into the 
details of personal uncleanness, but let it be noted 
that the disabilities and propagation of it marked 
in the most telling way the loathsomeness of sin 
and the hatred which God had for everything 
which defileth. 

UNCTION (unk'shun). See Anointing 
The word is used in 1 John ii. 20 in a spiritual 
sense as denoting a gracious divine communication, 
compare Rev. iii. 18. 

UNCTION. 1. The rite of anointing used 
in the Romish Church in baptism, confirmation 
and other offices. In coronations of sovereigns 
anointing is used symbolically to indicate conse¬ 
cration to office. 2. Extreme. In the Romish 
Church the rite of anointing is performed on the 
approach of death, and it is then designated “ex¬ 
treme unction.” On this subject the canons of the 
Council of Trent are express, as the following 
extracts testify: “Canon 1. If any shall say that 
extreme unction is not truly and properly a sacra¬ 
ment instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ and de¬ 
clared by the blessed apostle James, but only a 
rite received from the Fathers, or a human inven¬ 
tion, let him be accursed. Canon 2. If any shall 
say that the holy anointing of the sick does not 
confer grace, nor remit sin, nor relieve the sick, 
but that it has ceased as if it were only the grace 
of healing, let him be accursed. Canon 3. If any 
shall say that the rite and usage of extreme unc¬ 
tion which the holy Roman Church observes is 
contrary to the sentence of blessed apostle James, 
and therefore should be changed, and may be 
despised by Christians without sin, let him he 
accursed.” The authority for this ordinance is 
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stated by the council to be found in Mark vi. 13 i 
and James v. 14,15. Now, Mark says, “They cast 
out many devils, and anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them;” not that the persons 
were dying, and that they had to be anointed so 
as to have their “sins remitted” before they de¬ 
parted. James says: “Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the Church; and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord; and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick; and the Lord Shall raise him 
up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be 
forgiven him;” showing very clearly that the 
praying and anointing were in order to recovery 
from sickness as well as forgiveness; and neither 
of these passages intimates or gives any counte¬ 
nance to the idea that oil was to be applied to 
dying persons of whose life no expectation was 
entertained, or that the anointing was done in 
expectation that the process would “ remit sins.” 

The Greek Church observes the ordinance of 
anointing in sickness, but does not confine it to 
cases of supposed mortal illness, and the oil used 
in the Greek Church may be consecrated by a 
common priest. In the Greek Church it is obvi¬ 
ous that the original idea of recovery is not yet 
lost, as may be seen by the words of the prayer 
used by the administrator of the ordinance: “O 
holy Father, the physician of our souls and bodies, 
who didst send thy only begotten Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to heal all diseases, and to deliver us 
from death, heal thy servant from the bodily in¬ 
firmity under which he now labors, and raise him 
up by the grace of Christ.” 

UNDERGIRD (un'der-gerd). The ship in 
which St. Paul sailed to Italy is said to have been 
undergirded, Acts xxvii. 17—that is, some turns 
of a cable were passed round the hull. 

UNDERSTANDING (un-der-stand'ing), the 
faculty of perceiving things distinctly. 

UNIATES (u'ne-ates), Eastern Christians in 
external communion with the see of Rome, some 
being seceders from the orthodox Eastern Churches 
and others from the Nestorian and Jacobite com¬ 
munities. After the Council of Trent a very vig¬ 
orous effort was made by the Jesuits to unite 
Eastern and Western Christendom, and the work 
was commenced with great zeal in Poland and in 
the border-land which separated the two com¬ 
munions. Considerable progress was made, espe¬ 
cially in Lithuania, and eventually the Church 
was divided into two communions, each retaining 
the rites and doctrines of Eastern Christendom, 
but one acknowledging for its patriarchal head the 
patriarch of Constantinople, the other the bishop 
of Rome. This division of the Church continued 
in full force until the partition of Poland in the 
year 1772. At that time between two and three 
millions of the Uniates gave up their allegiance 
to Rome and returned to full communion with the 
orthodox Eastern Churches. In 1839 two millions 
more were reconciled, but there are still about 
three hundred thousand in Russia and three mil¬ 
lions in Austria. 

UNICORN (eu'ni-korn), the word by which 
the Hebrew r$&n is rendered in our translation, 
Num. xxiii. 22. But it is clear that the animal 
intended had more than a single horn ; for, though 
our version has “horns of unicorns,” Deut. xxxiii. 
17, yet in the margin we find “an unicorn,” 
the word being really in the singular number. 
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This fact renders it unlikely that either the rhi¬ 
noceros or the animal like a horse with a sin¬ 
gle long curved horn growing out of the fore¬ 
head discovered in Thibet can be meant. Some 
would understand the Onjx lencoi'yx, a large spe¬ 
cies of antelope, and certainly the Arabic name 
by which it is known corresponds with the He¬ 
brew r8£m. But this animal may be tamed. 
Others, with much greater probability, fix upon 
the Bos bubalus, otherwise Bubalus buffalus , or 
Oriental buffalo, which is still very common in 
Palestine. Mr. Carey has examined the question 
with a great deal of care. He finds that the ani¬ 
mal, whatever it is, is respectively associated and 
placed in parallelism with bulls or bullocks; he 
infers the high probability, therefore, that it was 
of the bovine species. He thinks, further, that 
the mention made of the rSern in Job xxxix. 9- 
12 is decisive of its being a wild ox. It is 
spoken of in relation to the stall, ploughing, 
harrowing and carting, also in connection with 
other wild animals, certain species of which 
have been domesticated. “ The analogy, then,” 
he proceeds, “ of the context would lead us to 
suppose that such as the wild goat, or the stag 
that is removed from the haunts of man, or the 
wild ass, is to the common goat and stag and 
ass respectively, such is the rtlhn to the common 
or domesticated ox. Besides which, it is de¬ 
scribed ... as being manifestly an untamable 
animal, and one useless to man for any agricul¬ 
tural purpose. Judging from his outward ap- 1 
pearance, anatomy, etc., we might have sup¬ 
posed him (such is God’s intimation here) capa¬ 
ble of ploughing, harrowing, etc., but experience 
shows that such is his disposition that he cannot 
be brought under the yoke. In short, whilst in 
all outward appearance he is an ox, yet in un¬ 
tamableness of disposition he shows himself to by 
the wild ox.” 

UNIGENITUS (eu-ni-jen'i-tus), the bull 
issued by Clement XI., in 1713, against the trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament by Quesnel, the Jan- 
senist. It was protested against in France, many 
of the bishops appealing against it to a general 
council. The conduct of the Jesuits and their 
aims in seeking to have the writings of Quesnel 
condemned may be clearly understood by consult¬ 
ing the “Provincial Letters” of Pascal, who was 
a Romanist, and who thoroughly mastered the 
objects and policy of the party who so virulently 
sought to overthrow the celebrated house of Port 
Royal. 

UNION (eun'yun), HYPOSTATICAL (hi- 
pos-tat'i-kal), is the union of the human nature of 
Christ with the divine, constituting two natures in 
one person. Not consubstantially, as the three 
persons in the Godhead; nor physically, as soul 
and body united in one person; nor mystically, as 
is between Christ and believers; but so as that the 
manhood subsists in the second person, yet with¬ 
out making confusion, both making but one per¬ 
son. It was miraculous, Luke i. 34, 35; complete 
and real—Christ took a real human body and soul— 
and not in appearance; inseparable, Heb. vii. 25. 

UNITARIANS (eu-ni-ta're-anz). The term 
Unitarian may be used by all who, while denying 
the distinctions of persons in the Godhead, affirm 
that they only hold in its true sense the “ monar- 
cliia,” the unity of God. Modern Unitarians, the 
school of Priestley, who are principally of England 
and America, are the successors rather than the 


lineal descendants of the Socinians. The separate 
congregations of Socinians in England, which were 
never numerous, died out by the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The Unitarian sect was formed 
out of the Arianism floating in the Church and in 
dissent; this Arianism sprang from the Dutch 
Remonstrant theology, which was largely studied 
in England. In 1691 Dr. Bury’s book, the “Na¬ 
ked Gospel,” appeared. It was publicly burnt, 
and the writer was expelled from the University 
of Oxford. Then, in 1708, YVhiston published 
his “Essay on the Apostolical Constitutions” to 
prove that the Arian doctrine was the primitive 
faith of the Church. Four years later Clarke 
published his “Scripture Doctrine of theTrinity,” 
and the controversy then began in real earnest, 
the writers on the side of Clarke being Whitby 
and Emlyn, while his opponents were Welchman, 
Nelson, Bennet and Waterland. The controversy 
raged among the dissenters also. It began among 
the ministers of Devonshire and Cornwall, who 
proposed to ascertain by a test the views of the 
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brethren about our Lord’s divinity. Pierce and 
Hallet of Exeter were the persons aimed at; and 
Pierce was ejected in 1719, when the matter was 
laid before the whole body of dissenting minis¬ 
ters, which met at Salter’s Hall, and it was carried 
by four votes that there should not be a particular 
declaration of faith in the Holy Trinity “ in the 
advices under consideration for Exeter.” Several 
dissenting ministers were dismissed by their con¬ 
gregations, and an effort was made without success 
to allow Arianism and Socinianism in the Church. 
Several of the ministers left the Church; Lind¬ 
sey resigned Catterick in 1773 and opened a 
chapel in Essex street; Jebb resigned and became 
a physician; Disney resigned Swinderby in 1782 
and became Lindsey’s colleague in Essex street; 
and from the formation of the Essex street con¬ 
gregation the Unitarianism of England may be 
dated. Priestley and Belsham did for the sys¬ 
tem what Faustus Socinus did for Socinianism. 
Priestley, whose parents were orthodox dissenters, 
became an Arian, then a Socinian, and finally a 
Unitarian. Belsham also was of a dissenting fam¬ 
ily, and he appears to have stepped down at once 
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from Calvinism into Unitarianism. Priestley was 
but a sciolist in history and criticism, blit Belsham 
was more cautious in his statement of doctrines. 
Still, his “Improved Version of the New Testa¬ 
ment,” which was published in 1808, was shown 
by Nares, Rennell and Lawrence to be full of mis¬ 
takes and falsifications. His “ Calm Inquiry,” 
published in 1811, is the ablest work on modern 
Unitarianism, and may be taken as a standard of 
Unitarian doctrine. 

Unitarians reject out of the Socinian creed, the 
miraculous conception of our Lord and his per¬ 
sonal ascension into heaven after his baptism, to 
be instructed in his office and his worship. They 
utterly reject the atonement, and they hold that 
Jesus died merely as a martyr. They allow that 
he was raised from the dead, and in some unde¬ 
fined sense he is to judge the world. In short, 
their religion is a system of ethics without a 
sense of the “sinfulness of sin” and without a 
Saviour. The Unitarianism of the United States 
is largely in agreement with that of England, just 
as the Arianism of this country was in accord with 
the same system in Europe, individual differences 
existing among different persons, but the main 
features of the creed being identical. 

UNITED BRETHREN, or MORAVIAN 

CHURCH. This Church, the correct designa¬ 
tion of which is Unitus Fratrum, literally “The 
Unity of the Brothers,” but popularly rendered 
The United Brethren, is better known, outside of 
its own brotherhood, by the appellation of The 
Moravian Church. The Brethren’s own account 
of their origin as a Church is that, in the ninth 
century, two monks of the Greek Church, Metho¬ 
dius and Cyrillus, were instrumental in converting 
the kings and many of the people of Moravia and 
Bulgaria to the faith of the gospel, and these kings 
and their subjects were received into the com¬ 
munion of the Greek Church. Methodius be¬ 
came the first bjshop of the infant Church, and 
Cyrillus translated the Scriptures into the Scla¬ 
vonic dialect for their use. In process of time 
many of them were led to submit to the Roman 
Church, but a considerable number adhered to 
their mother Church. As early as 1170 we find 
them, in association with the Waldenses, sending 
missionaries abroad to preach the gospel. In the 
fifteenth century the great Bohemian pre-Reforma- 
tion Reformer, John Huss, commenced and carried 
on his wonderful work, drawing many converts from 
the Roman Church into the gospel light, which 
burned the brighter after the 6th day of July, 
1415, when Huss died a martyr at the stake, hav¬ 
ing been adjudged a “heretic” by the Council of 
Constance. At his death a large number declared 
themselves Hussites. Soon afterward disturbances 
began in Bohemia, and the followers of the martyr 
found themselves in trouble when four hundred 
and fifty-two of their number were cited to appear 
before the council for signing a protest against the 
murder of Huss. Speedily, however, a serious 
division appeared in their ranks. One section was 
called Calixtins, from calir , “chalice,” because they 
demanded the cup for the laity in the eucharist, 
and a party who went much farther in their views 
of reform were designated Taborites, from a moun¬ 
tain (Tabor) where Huss had preached, and where 
they had been accustomed to meet. In 1418 Mar¬ 
tin V. issued a bull calling for the chastisement 
of the followers of Huss and Wycliffe. In 1420 
the pope invited a crusade against them, to which 
the emperor promptly responded. The imperial 
army of one hundred and forty thousand men 


threw themselves against the Hussites, and were 
signally defeated at the memorable battle of Wit- 
kow, and the war went on, the Bohemians cover¬ 
ing themselves with glory under the renowned 
chieftain John of Ziska, until his death, in 1424. 
Three papal crusades were directed against these 
sternly-determined people, and all in vain. Army 
after army was hurled back in ignominious defeat 
by their prowess. Treachery did its utmost, and 
thus, through varied scenes, the struggle went on 
until their numbers decreased; many perished, 
some submitted to Rome, others joined the Lu¬ 
theran ranks, and a faithful few found their way 
into the Church of the United Brethren. That 
any portion of a race so warlike as the Taborites 
should pass over into a communion so entirely dif¬ 
ferent as that of the United Brethren can only be 
accounted for by the fact that, notwithstanding all 
their warlike struggles, they had in their hearts a 
loving regard for the word of God and a willing¬ 
ness to frame their lives by its precepts. 

The Moravian and Bohemian bishops having 
all submitted to Rome, the Brethren found them¬ 
selves without chief pastors. They chose three 
of their priests, whom they sent to Stephen, bishop 
of the Waldenses in Austria, by whom they were 
consecrated to the episcopal office, and these three 
on their return consecrated ten others. Thus the 
Church was reorganized and fitted for fresh labors. 
In 1523 the Brethren opened a friendly corre¬ 
spondence with Luther and others of the leaders 
of the Reformation. This, becoming known, 
brought on them a fierce persecution. After hav¬ 
ing been alternately protected and persecuted, they 
were at length subjected to a persecution under 
Ferdinand, beginning in 1621, which threatened 
their entire suppression and extermination. But 
among the mountains of Bohemia a few refugees 
kept alive the faith of their fathers, while in Po¬ 
land there survived two bishops of the Church. 
In the midst of this persecution some of the Breth¬ 
ren fled to other lands. One colony of these, who 
retained in purity their original principles and 
practice, was in 1722 conducted by a brother 
named Christian David, from Fulneck, in Mora¬ 
via, to Upper Lnsatia, where they put themselves 
under the protection of Nicholas Lewis, count of 
Zinzendorf, and built a village on his estate, at the 
foot of a hill called Hutberg, or “Watch Hill.” 
They called their settlement Herrnhut, “the 
watch of the Lord.” The count showed every 
kindness to the emigrants; but being a zealous 
member of the Lutheran Church, established by 
law, he endeavored to prevail upon them to unite 
themselves with it. This they declined; and the 
count, on a more minute inquiry into their ancient 
history and distinguishing tenets, not only desisted 
from his first purpose, but became himself a con¬ 
vert to the faith and discipline of the United 
Brethren. Through the Polish bishops the epis¬ 
copal succession was transmitted to the Church of 
the Brethren at Herrnhut. 

The synod which, in 1570, put an end to the 
disputes which then tore the Church of the Breth¬ 
ren into factions, had considered as non-essentials 
the distinguishing tenets of their own society, of 
the Lutherans and of the Calvinists. In conse¬ 
quence, many of the Reformers of both these 
denominations had followed the Brethren to 
Herrnhut and been received by them into com¬ 
munion ; but not being endued with the peaceable 
spirit of the Church which they had joined, they 
started disputes among themselves which threat¬ 
ened the destruction of the whole establishment. 
By the indefatigable exertions of Count Zinzen¬ 


dorf these disputes were allayed, and brotherly 
love and union were again established; no schism 
has since disturbed the Church of the United 
1 Brethren. 

In 1735 the count, who, under God, had been 
the instrument of renewing the Brethren’s Church, 
was consecrated one of their bishops. Dr. Potter, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, in England, con¬ 
gratulated him upon this event, and promised his 
assistance to a Churcli of confessors, of whom he 
wrote in terms of the highest respect, for their 
having maintained the pure and primitive faith 
and discipline in the midst of the most tedious 
and cruel persecutions. 

This Church, like many others, has been most 
shamefully misrepresented. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that some of their converts, having 
previously imbibed extravagant notions, propa¬ 
gated them with zeal among their new friends in 
a phraseology extremely reprehensible, and that 
Count Zinzendorf himself frequently adopted the 
language of these fanatics, whom he wished to 
reclaim from their errors to the soberness of truth; 
but much of the extravagance and absurdity which 
has been attributed to the count is not to be charged 
to him, but to those who, writing his extempore ser¬ 
mons in short-hand, printed and published them 
without his knowledge or consent. 

This eminent benefactor to the United Brethren 
died in 1760, and it is with reason that they honor 
his memory as having been the instrument by 
which God restored and built up their Church. 
But they do not regard him as their head, nor 
take his writings, nor the writings of any other 
man, as the standard of their doctrines, which 
they derive immediately from the word of God. 
In questions of importance, or of which the con¬ 
sequences cannot be foreseen, neither the majority 
of votes nor the unanimous consent of all present 
can decide, but recourse is had to the lot after 
mature deliberation and fervent prayer. 

At every synod a kind of executive board is 
chosen, called the Elders’ Conference of the Unity. 
It consists of ten elders, and is divided into four 
committees or departments. 1. The Missions’ 
Department, which superintends all the concerns 
of the missions. 2. The Helpers’ Department, 
which watches over the purity of doctrine and the 
moral conduct of the different congregations. 3. 
The Servants’ Department, to which the econom¬ 
ical concerns of the Unity are committed. 4. The 
Overseers’ Department, of which the business is 
to see that the constitution and discipline of the 
Brethren be everywhere maintained. No resolu¬ 
tion, however, of any of these departments has the 
smallest force till it be laid before the whole El¬ 
ders’ Conference and have the approbation of that 
body. The powers of the Elders’ Conference are, 
indeed, very extensive; it is possessed of the su¬ 
preme executive power over the whole body of the 
United Brethren, but is responsible to the Synod. 
Besides the General Conference of Elders which 
superintends the affairs of the whole Unity, there 
is a Conference of Elders belonging to each con¬ 
gregation which directs its affairs, and to which 
the bishops and all other ministers, as well as the 
lay members of the congregation, are subject. 
This body is called the Elders’ Conference of the 
Congregation. The Elders’ Conference of each 
congregation is answerable for its proceedings to 
the Elders’ Conference of the Unity. 

Their ministry comprises bishops, priests and 
deacons. A bishop can discharge no office but by 
the appointment of a synod, or of the Elders’ Con¬ 
ference of the Unity. Presbyters or priests can 
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perform every function of the bishop, except or¬ 
dination. Deacons are assistants to the presby¬ 
ters, and deaconesses are retained for the purpose 
of privately admonishing their own sex, and vis¬ 
iting them in their sickness ; but though they 
are solemnly blessed to this office, they are not 
permitted to teach in public, and far less to ad¬ 
minister the sacraments. No marriage takes 
place without the consent of the board of elders 
of the congregation. Upon due application this 
consent is signified to the parties; whereupon 
they are solemnly betrothed, in presence of the 
elders and nearest connexions, and the marriage 
then takes place according* to the forms pre¬ 
scribed by law. The education of youth receives 
the greatest attention. 

But what characterizes the Moravians most, 
and holds them up to the attention of others, is 
their missionary zeal. In this they have been 
excelled by no other Church. They have earnest 
missionaries laboring in almost every country in 
the world. As to the tenets of the Moravians, 
though they acknowledge no other standard of 
truth than the sacred Scriptures, they ad hero in 
the main to the Augsburg Confession. They be¬ 
lieve that the kingdom of Christ is not confined 
to any particular party, community or church, 
and they consider themselves, though united in 
one body, or visible church, as spiritually in the 
bond of Christian love to all who are taught of 
God, and belong to the universal church of Christ, 
however much they may differ in forms, which 
they deem non-essentials. 

As before intimated, the Church of the “United 
Brethren ” is episcopal, and the order of succession 
in their bishops is traced with great exactness in 
their history, yet they allow to them no elevation 
of rank or pre-eminent authority, their Church 
having from its first establishment been governed 
by synods, consisting of deputies from all the 
congregations, and by other subordinate bodies, 
which they call conferences. The Church is di¬ 
vided into four provinces—two American, one 
British and one Continental. The government 
of each province is administered by a synod, and 
the affairs of the Church at large are adminis¬ 
tered by a general synod which convenes in 
Europe every ten years. 

Their ritual is simple. Music holds a promi¬ 
nent place in their services. The festivals of 
Epiphany, Christmas and Easter are observed. 
On a Sunday morning they read a liturgy of 
their Church, after which a sermon is preached 
and an exhortation given to the children. In 
the afternoon they have private meetings, and 
public worship in the evening. Previous to the 
holy communion, whicli is administered once a 
month and on Maundav Thursday, every person 
intending to communicate converses with one of 
the elders on the state of his soul. The celebra¬ 
tion of the communion is preceded by a love- 
feast, and on Maunday Thursday by a solemn 
washing of each others’ feet, after which the kiss 
of charity is bestowed. On Easter Sunday they 
attend the church or the burial-ground, where 
they read a special liturgy and call over the 
names of aU'their members who have died in the 
preceding year. And every morning in Easter 
week they meet to read the harmonies of the gos¬ 
pel on the crucifixion, etc. 

The first colony of members of this Church came 
over to this continent with General James Ogle¬ 
thorpe in 1728, and settled in Georgia. Others fol¬ 
lowed shortly, and soon still others, who settled in 
Pennsylvania. In 1749 the Parliament of Great 
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Britain passed an act recognizing the Moravian 
Church as an “Ancient, Evangelical Episcopal 
Church,” and inviting its members to settle in the 
British Colonies of America. A settlement, small 
at first, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, soon became 
the leading one of the brethren on this continent. 
The Church has grown steadily, and been blessed by 
God in its work both in the home and foreign fields. 

Though not so large immeinbers as some others, 
the Moravian Church is in a healthy and flourish¬ 
ing condition, and its members command the re¬ 
spect of all classes, and the love of all fellow- 
Christiansof every name, by their quiet earnestness 
and unostentatious piety. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

See Presbyterian Church. 

UNITED SOCIE¬ 
TY OF BELIEV¬ 
ERS, or SHAKERS. 

This society took its rise 
in Manchester, England, 
and its originators were 
a man named James 
Wardley and his wife 
(Jane) and a man and 
wife named Townley. 

Notwithstanding strong 
opposition, or in conse¬ 
quence of it, the number 
of their followers be¬ 
came quite considerable. 

Among the first prose¬ 
lytes was Ann Lee (or 
Ann Stanley), the daugh¬ 
ter of a blacksmith and 
the wife of Abraham 
Stanley, also a black¬ 
smith, by whom she had 
four children, who all 
died in early childhood. 

It was in 1758 that she 
united with the society; 
in 1770 she was impris¬ 
oned on the charge of 
desecrating the Sabbath, 
and on her release told 
of a wonderful vision 
she claimed to have had 
during her incarcera¬ 
tion. This led to her 
soon being recognized 
as the leader of the so¬ 
ciety, shortly after which 
she discovered the sin¬ 
fulness of marriage, and testified against it by re¬ 
suming her maiden name, but she acquired the so¬ 
briquet of Mother Ann. She called herself “ Ann 
the Word,” signifying that in her dwelt the Word ; 
and to this day her followers say that “the man 
who was called Jesus, and the woman who was 
called Ann, are verily the first two pillars of the 
Church, the two anointed ones,” etc. 

She made such rapid progress in the develop¬ 
ment of her sect that the people of Manchester 
placed her in a mad-house, where she was con¬ 
fined some weeks. On being released, she and 
seven others came to America, landing in New 
York in May, 1774. In the spring of 1776 she 
went to Albany, and thence to Niskenna, now 
Water-Vliet, eight miles from Albany. Here she 
and her followers lived unknown a few years, 
holding their meetings in private. 

Mother Ann taught her followers that in her 


person the Divinity dwelt as truly as in Jesus 
Christ, and even more gloriously; that in her was 
verified the second coming of Christ to judge the 
world, in order to qualify her for which she de¬ 
clared herself endowed with the gifts of miracles 
and tongues, and the power of discerning spirits, 
and of searching hearts; she even claimed the 
power of bestowing the same gifts on others. She 
also asserted that she was not liable to the assaults 
of death, and that when she left this world she 
should ascend in the twinkling of an eye to 
heaven. Nevertheless, she died at Water-Vliet, 
July 21,1784, but the system did not die with her. 
As many of her followers had believed her to be 
immortal, her death did somewhat to check the 
onward progress of the cause, but several men had 
joined them before her decease, who became lead¬ 


ers, and they contributed much to continue the sect 
and to advance the settlement. These persons 
drew up what they published as the fundamental 
principles of the system, in seven articles. 

Their worship is peculiar in the extreme, an 
important element being jumping or dancing, in 
which they mingle their joy with cries and sing¬ 
ing. In addition to jumping, they have a singular 
art of turning round on their heels with surprising 
rapidity and for a considerable time. 

Those who unite with this body must do it 
freely, and not as the result of persuasion. Mar¬ 
ried persons must entirely separate themselves 
from their companions; all debts and obligations 
must be discharged before the establishment can 
be entered; all are required to engage in labor 
for the benefit of the whole.. The whole affairs 
are managed by a body called the ministry, and 
by trustees appointed to hold the property. Per- 
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sons may unite with them in faith and worship 
who do not reside with the society. Finally, they 
abstain from all wars, party politics and intemper¬ 
ance, and have a high reputation for chastity, 
cleanliness, honesty, industry and benevolence. 
They employ their time in farming and various 
mechanical employments, such as the manufacture 
of wooden ware, brooms, etc. The profits arising 
from their business transactions are devoted to a 
common fund for the support of the whole com¬ 
munity. 

UNITY OF THE SPIRIT, Eph. iv. 3, 13, 
the holy fellowship in which the divine Spirit 
unites believers. See Communion. 

UNIVERSALISTS (eu-ni-ver'sal-ists). The 
distinguishing characteristic of this denomination 
is the belief in the final holiness and happiness 
of the whole human family. Some of them be¬ 
lieve that all punishment for sin is endured in the 
present state of existence, while others believe it 
extends into the future life; but all agree that it is 
administered in a spirit of kindness, is intended 
for the good of those who experience it, and that 
it will finally terminate, and be succeeded by a 
state of perfect and endless holiness and happiness. 

The “ Profession of Belief,” adopted by the Gen¬ 
eral Convention of Universalists in the United 
States, at the session holden in 1803, has never 
been altered, and is perfectly satisfactory to the 
denomination : “ Art. I. We believe that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments contain 
a revelation of the character of God, and of the 
duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 
Art. II. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love; revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by one Holy Spirit of grace, who will finally restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and hap¬ 
piness. Art. III. We believe that holiness and 
true happiness are inseparably connected; and that 
believers ought to be careful to maintain order and 
practice good works, for these things are good and 
profitable unto men.” 

Universalists claim that the salvation of all 
men was taught by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
It was also taught and defended by several of the 
most eminent Christian Fathers, such as Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen and others. In the third 
and fourth centuries this doctrine prevailed ex¬ 
tensively. It was condemned by the fifth General 
Council, A. D. 553; after which we find few traces 
of it until it revived at the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and since that time it has found many able 
and fearless advocates. At the present day Uni- 
versalism prevails more extensively than else¬ 
where in England, Germany and the United 
States. 

In the United States, Universal ism was little 
known until about the middle of the last century; 
and afterward it found but few advocates during 
several years, until the arrival of Rev. John Mur¬ 
ray, in 1770. Mr. Murray labored almost alone 
until 1780, when Rev. Elhanan Winchester em¬ 
braced Universalism, though on different princi¬ 
ples. About ten years afterward Rev. Hosea Bal¬ 
lou embraced the same doctrine, but on principles 
different from those advocated by Mr. Murray or 
Mr. Winchester. To the efforts of these three 
men is to be attributed much of the success 
which attended the denomination in its infancy. 
Although they differed widely from each other in 
their views of punishment, yet they labored to¬ 
gether in harmony and love. 

For some years their ministry was chiefly re¬ 


plenished from that of other denominations, but 
recently they have established several flourishing 
theological and collegiate institutions, and conse¬ 
quently their growth has been more rapid. 

As before remarked, within the denomination 
there are two parties—the one who believe pun¬ 
ishment terminates at death, the other that it ex¬ 
tends beyond death, but only for a limited season. 
In 1831, however, a considerable number of min¬ 
isters and members seceded from the Univer¬ 
salists and formed a distinct sect under the desig¬ 
nation of— 

Universal Restorationists. —These believe 
that all men will ultimately become holy and 
happy, that the probation of man is not confined 
to the present life, but extends through the media¬ 
torial reign, and that, as Christ died for all, so, 
before he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
the Father, all shall be brought to a participation 
of the knowledge and enjoyment of that truth 
which maketh free from the bondage of sin and 
death; that punishment is a means employed by 
Christ to humble and subdue the stubborn will, 
and prepare the mind to receive a manifestation 
of the goodness of God which leadeth the sinner 
to true repentance. 

According to the Restorationists, theirs were the 
tenets of the entire Universalist body prior to 1818 ; 
they claim that the very terms Universalist and 
Restorationist were used interchangeably as syn¬ 
onymous ; that up to 1S18, when Hosea Ballou 
first advanced it, the doctrine that all retribution 
is confined to this world had not been promulgated 
among the Universalists. 

The Restorationists denounced the doctrine as a 
corruption of the gospel. But a majority of the 
convention had espoused Ballou’s sentiments. 
The Restorationists resolved to obey the apostolic 
injunction by “ coming out from among them ” and 
forming an independent association. Accordingly, 
a convention met at Mendon, Massachusetts, Au¬ 
gust 17, 1831, and formed themselves into a dis¬ 
tinct sect, and took the name of Universal Restor¬ 
ationists. Since the organization of this associa¬ 
tion they have had numerous accessions. Their 
societies are principally in Massachusetts, though 
there are societies in Providence, Rhode Island, 
New York city, etc. The largest societies are 
those of Boston and Providence. 

UNIVERSITY (eu-m-ver'se-te). The name 
is derived from the Latin word universitas , which 
means the whole or entire of anything, and it is 
used to designate a seminary or place of learning 
of the highest character, where all the leading 
branches of learning are taught, and where degrees 
of literary standing are conferred. In the Middle 
Ages the Latin term universitas included the whole 
body of students and teachers assembled in a place 
of education with corporate rights and under by¬ 
laws of their own; and in later times, also, the 
term is held to imply that all branches are taught 
in an institution which is entitled to the name of 
a University. It is generally understood, that the 
authorization of the sovereign power in the State 
is necessary to enable such an establishment to 
confer degrees; and in most European countries 
there are various offices and professional situations 
for which a person is qualified, by having taken a 
certain degree at one of these establishments. 
Hence Universities, although in most instances 
they have been founded and maintained by pri¬ 
vate munificence, have been regarded as national 
institutions. 

The University of Paris was long celebrated as 


one of the most ancient of these institutions dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages, and in its details it largely 
served as a model for other educational institu¬ 
tions. About A. D. 1200 it was composed of a 
union of the various schools of Rhetoric, Theology 
and Philosophy with which that city abounded, 
under one head, styled the Rector. That Univer¬ 
sity was divided into four nations—French, Picard, 
Norman and English; to the first were attached 
the students from Italy and Spain, and to the last 
the students from Northern Europe generally. 
The subjects taught were arranged under faculties 
—viz., Theology, Law, Medicine, and that of the 
several liberal arts — Rhetoric, Logic, Grammar, 
Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy and Music. 
See Trivium. These faculties were corporate, 
and elected each a dean, and these last, with the 
procurators of the nations, represented the Uni¬ 
versity. The lowest degree was that of Bachelor; 
the next, Licentiate; the third, Magister, which 
corresponded with that of Doctor at Bologna. 
The Colleges connected with the University were 
private or royal foundations for the benefit ot poor 
students, whose board was in certain instances 
found for them, and who received stipends or 
other emoluments. The Faculty of Theology at 
Paris was well known by the name of the Sor- 
bonne. See Sorbonne. This old and splendid 
University, founded by Charlemagne, which had 
done honor to Paris and France for ages, may be 
said to have been entirely done away with at the 
Revolution, and at present the institution which 
goes by that name is, properly speaking, only a 
Board of Education, composed of nine members, 
who are presided over by the Minister of Public 
Instruction as Grand Master, with twenty-two in¬ 
spectors of general studies under them. The 
French Academy, with its five Faculties and a 
numerous staff of professors, has been substituted 
for the old University, so far as teaching is con¬ 
cerned, and the University has come to be mainly 
a board of examiners. Still, the departments of 
the Academy are so numerous, and they are ro 
amply provided with professors, that the whole 
curriculum of knowledge is fully recognized, and 
the instruction is minute and thorough. 

In England the two great Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge date from a very venerable antiq¬ 
uity. As there was a University for the eastern 
part of England in the seventh century, it is not 
improbable that one should have existed in the 
central kingdom of Mercia by the eighth century, 
and it is fair to have the name and munificence of 
Alfred recognized as a liberal patron of learning 
at Oxford. Ethelbald, the king of Mercia, is held 
to have created the University, for in 740 he had 
several Inns built for the use of students. In its 
early progress the term school was applied to the 
institution on the Isis. The University existed 
before the Colleges, and was the teaching institu¬ 
tion, having also its well-known powers of granting 
degrees. The Colleges which grew up around the 
University were at first merely hostels , or boarding 
and lodging-houses for the students, which sprung 
up in Oxford after the Conquest, and in a short 
time they were very numerous. University Hall, 
which was on the site of the present University 
College, was attributed to Alfred, and hence that 
College claims to have existed for a thousand years. 
But it is more than probable that the earliest of 
the institutions which had the privileges of the 
Colleges as they now exist was St. George’s Col¬ 
lege, in A.D. 1149. Many of the hostels changed 
their names, became incorporated with others or 
ceased to exist, and the others at length became 
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regularly organized in their present condition. 
The Colleges were endowed by private munifi¬ 
cence, the founders stipulating in the charters the 
manner in which they were to be governed. In 
the course of years the funds of the Colleges were 
increased by endowments given by persons of 
wealth who had studied in them, and thus the 
most ample provision has been made for their 
support. Generally, a College is presided over by 
a Master (this is the usual term in Cambridge), 
Rector, President or Principal, and associated with 
him are a number of Fellows, who reach this 
position of dignity by proficiency in scholarship, 
and who are endowed out of the funds which con¬ 
stitute the foundation. Formerly these Fellow¬ 
ships were attainable by the students of the Col¬ 


or refectory, usually called “the Hall;” and the 
residences of the Fellows and the Masters or Rec¬ 
tors are generally well appointed. The Masters 
or heads of the Colleges .are associated together 
and are incorporated, thus forming the gov¬ 
erning authorities of the University. In the 
Colleges the students study under the tutors 
and Fellows, but they appear before the Univer¬ 
sity officers for examination with a view to a 
degree. In Oxford and Cambridge there are 
University professors who lecture in almost every 
department of Language, Philosophy, Art and Sci¬ 
ence, as well as in Theology. Although the Col¬ 
leges and the University have been indebted to 
private liberality for their lands and funds, Par¬ 
liament has often interfered with the Colleges and 


Baliol, king of Scotland. Merton dates from 
1264, but only from 1274 in Oxford, for it had 
existed ten years at Maldon, in Surrey. It was 
founded by Walter de Merton, Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter. Exeter was founded in 1314 by Stapledon, 
Bishop of Exeter ; and Oriel by Adam de Brome, 
Almoner to Edward II., in 1326. Philippa, Queen 
of Edward III., at the suggestion of Robert Eggles- 
field, her confessor, founded Queen’s College in 
1340; and New College, the splendid work of Wil¬ 
liam of Wykeham, was established in 1386. Rich¬ 
ard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, founded Lincoln 
College in 1427; and Magdalene was founded by 
William of Waynflete in 1456. Brasenose had 
joint founders, William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir Richard Sutton, and their College dates 
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leges only in which vacancies occurred, and often 
the preference was given, according to the views 
of the founders, to the descendants of the founders 
ot the Fellowships, but of late years great changes 
have been made by Parliamentary legislation, so 
that candidates may apply from any College in 
case of a vacancy, and the position is filled by 
literary competition. Endowments are also pro¬ 
vided for “ Scholars,” who receive their appoint¬ 
ment by competition, and who enjoy the benefit 
of their scholarship during their undergraduate 
course. Formerly no students were entered at 
Oxford or Cambridge who did not “reside” in a 
College; but now in Oxford they may, if they 
please, reside in lodgings and have their names 
entered in the University. In Cambridg^students 
may reside in lodgings, but they must enter their 
names in some College and attend to College rules. 
Each College has its library, chapel, dining-room 


the Universities, and a few years ago they were 
“opened” so as to admit Dissenters to enjoy 
privileges from which they had been excluded 
since the reign of Charles II. In Oxford, includ¬ 
ing five Halls, which are minor Colleges, there are 
at present twenty-five Colleges engaged in the tui¬ 
tion of undergraduates, who are prepared to pass 
their examinations in the University. There are 
five hundred and forty-eight Fellowships and two 
hundred and forty-seven- Scholarships in the Col¬ 
leges of Oxford, besides the great staff of organ¬ 
ists, librarians, choristers and the band of pro¬ 
fessors in the University. 

The antiquity of the Colleges in Oxford may be 
seen by the fact that University College claims to 
have been in existence in A. I). 872, though its 
statutes date only from 1280. Baliol appears to 
have been founded between 1263 and 1268 by 
John de Baliol of Barnard Castle, father of John 


from 1509. Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
was the founder of Corpus Christi in 1516, just as 
the Reformation was dawning in Germany, and 
the name of this College indicates the earnest zeal 
of its founder to perpetuate a doctrine which he 
felt to be in danger of rejection. Christ Church, 
the greatest of them all, was the project of Cardi¬ 
nal Wolsey (see Frideswide and Wolsey), which 
he began in 1525, but not until 1546 was its per¬ 
manence ensured. Trinity College dates from 
1554, when Sir Thomas Pope endowed a new 
Foundation, although Edward III., Richard II. 
and the priors and bishops of Durham had sev¬ 
erally attempted to establish this important house. 
St. John’s College was founded in 1557 by Sir 
Thomas White, a merchant tailor in London; 
and Jesus College, at the instigation of Hugh 
Price, was founded in 1571 by Queen Elizabeth. 
Nicholas Wadham and his wife Dorothy founded 
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Wftdham College in 1613, and Pembroke, orig¬ 
inally Broadgate Hall, was founded in 1624, 
while Worcester, which was originally Gloucester 
Hall, was refounded as a College in 1714 by Sir 
Thomas Cookes of Bently, in Somersetshire. The 
Halls are five in number, St. Mary’s dating from 
1325, Magdalen from 1487, New Inn Irom 1360, 
St. Alban’s from 1547, and St. Edmund’s dates from 
1269, being the most ancient of them all. 

The only modern College founded in Oxford 
was commenced in 1868, exactly two hundred 
years after the erection of Wadham College. It 
is erected by subscription in memory of the late 
Rev. John Keble, of Iiursley, in Hampshire, who 
had been professor of Poetry in the University. 

In Cambridge there are seventeen Colleges under 
the University, and the arrangements are similar 
in most of their details to those in Oxford. The 
University professors are so numerous as to pro¬ 
vide lecturers in all departments, and the Colleges 
have three hundred and forty-nine bellows and 
five hundred and thirty-four Scholars, together with 
exhibitioners, chaplains and a large start of en¬ 
dowed officers. As an illustration of the munifi¬ 


one College under it—t. e. } Trinity College with 
Provost, senior and junior Fellows, Scholars and 
Sizars. These institutions are usually considered 
to be better endowed than any other educational 
establishment in the British empire. The Queen’s 
University, in Ireland, is merely a board of ex¬ 
aminers entitled to confer degrees, and the stu¬ 
dents from the three Queen’s Colleges of Cork, 
Belfast and Galway graduate in that institution. 

The Universities of Germany were framed on 
the model of that of Paris. Prague was founded 
in 1348 and Vienna in 1365, and Germany has 
now a far more numerous list of Universities than 
any other country. The collegiate system never 
prevailed in Germany. The four faculties are 
retained, and professors in the different depart¬ 
ments are appointed by the government. These 
form the Senate, at the head of which is the Pro¬ 
rector, who is chosen annually or biennally. Be¬ 
sides these, there are extraordinary professors, who 
receive small salaries, and an inferior class of 
licensed teachers or licentiates, who receive none. 
The professors give public lectures in the branch 
of study to which they are appointed, but they, 
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cence of the founders and endowers of these Uni¬ 
versities, it may be stated that they own three 
hundred and nineteen thousand seven hundred 
and eighteen acres of land, of admirable qual¬ 
ity, in England and Wales. There are great 
numbers of Church livings owned by the Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges, to which the Fellows may 
retire, if they prefer parochial to tutorial life. 
There are tithe charges, which hring them in a 
yearly income of four hundred and fifty-three 
thousand five hundred and seventy dollars. From 
houses, they get two hundred and seventy thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and twenty-five dollars in a 
yearly income, and they receive three hundred 
and six thousand six hundred and ninety dol¬ 
lars from stocks and shares. In 1871 the income 
of these two Universities was no less than three 
million seven hundred and twenty-two thousand 
and twenty-five dollars. A large part of this 
sum goes to the heads of Houses, Fellows, Scholars 
and Exhibitioners. The Chapels absorb twenty 
times as much as the Libraries, and only the sums 
of thirty-three thousand four hundred and ninety 
dollars at Oxford and five thousand three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five dollars at Cambridge go to the 
payment of professors. 

In Ireland, the University of Dublin has only 


as well as the other two classes, may give also 
private lectures on whatever subject they please, 
and from the fees of attendance at these lectures 
their principal income is derived. Generally, the 
student is left at liberty to attend what lectures 
he pleases; for the course in the lower semi¬ 
naries is so extensive that the I niversity is con¬ 
sidered to be of value chiefly in giving a final 
determination to the peculiar bent of the stu¬ 
dent’s mind, and to perfect him for the course 
of life on which he determines to enter. In 
Prussia, licenses to practice in various profes¬ 
sions, and benefices in the Church, are only 
given to those who have studied a prescribed 
time in the University. The constitution of the 
Scotch Universities has a great resemblance to 
those of Germany. In each there is a Principal, 
with professors in the different faculties, who de¬ 
liver lectures to their students and carry them 
through an extensive course. The Scottish insti¬ 
tutions are real Universities, as they have facul¬ 
ties in Arts, Law, Medicine and Theology, and they 
recognize the fact that no institution has any 
right to confer a degree in any branch of learn¬ 
ing that has not a teaching body of professors in 
that branch. The students in Scottish Universi¬ 
ties do not “reside” in College, as is the case 


at Oxford and Cambridge; and in the London 

University and King’s College, in London, the 
arrangements are similar to those which prevail 
in Scotland. In Spain the Universities are mod¬ 
eled on the plan which prevails in England, the 
students being entered as residents in the differ¬ 
ent Colleges which are attached to each of them. 

In the United States the term University is 
loosely and improperly applied to many institu¬ 
tions which have no faculties in the departments 
of Law, Medicine or Theology. Many of these in¬ 
stitutions are only in a formative state; and when 
they pass out of their elementary condition, it is 
to be hoped that they will attain to such a mag¬ 
nitude, and enjoy such ample provision, as may 
enable them to exhibit a character and an effi¬ 
ciency which would justify the name. Already, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Michigan take rank 
with the famous institutions of older lands. In no 
country, and in no age, has a greater love of learn¬ 
ing and a liberality on a more magnificent scale 
been displayed for the dissemination of knowledge, 
than in the United States. In this country the 
higher educational arrangements differ from those 
of Scotland and of England. The tendency is to 
secure residence of the students in the educational 
establishment, thus differing from Scotland and 
from the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland; but yet at 
our great centres there is not an accumulation of 
Colleges as at Oxford and Cambridge; for each of 
our Colleges exercises University privileges both 
in teaching and conferring degrees, thus differing 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, which 
only teach and then pass their students on to the 
authorities of the University for graduation and 
for all further progress in degrees. With us also 
the tendency is evident to separate Theological 
Colleges, or Seminaries, as they are called, from 
Colleges which are devoted to the culture of Lan¬ 
guages, Philosophy and pure and applied Science; 
and the influences which have led to this separa¬ 
tion will no doubt continue to prevail. Residence 
is generallv required in our institutions, and so far 
they must be collegiate; but there is no prospect 
that a number of these institutions shall grow up 
around any centre in our land as at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and therefore our Colleges will no 
doubt continue as hitherto to exercise University 
functions in the bestowal of degrees. 

UNNT (un'ni). 1. A Levite said to be one of 
the porters who was appointed to play on the 
psaltery, 1 Chr. xv. 18, 20. 2. A Levite after the 
return from captivity, Neh. xii. 9. 

UPFOLD (up'fold), GEORGE, D.D., was 
born in 1796, at Guilford, Surrey, England. 
When only six years of age, he was brought to 
the United States, and his education at first was 
conducted with a view to the medical profession, 
and he actually graduated in medicine. He re¬ 
solved, however, to consecrate himself to the work 
of the ministry, and he was ordained in 1818. 
He held the position of rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, New York, from 1819 until 1827, when 
he was removed to St. Thomas’ Church in the 
same city. In 1830 he became rector of Trin¬ 
ity Church, Pittsburg, and in 1849 he was raised 
to be bishop of Indiana. He devoted his life 
almost exclusively to pastoral work and episcopal 
oversight. His only published works were a 
“Review” of the events of one hundred years, 
published as a lecture in 1845, and a “ Manual of 
Devotions,” published in 1863. He died in 1872. 
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1709, at Malden, Massachusetts. He received his 
degree in 1734. In 1740 he became pastor of a 
small Baptist church in West Springfield, but 
after eight years’ faithful labor he was obliged to 
resign the place because of inadequate support. 
He removed to Newport, Rhode Island, and be¬ 
came the successor of the Rev. John Callender in 
the First Baptist Church in that place. In 1771 
he retired from Newport to his abode at West 
Springfield, where he continued to minister to the 
members of his old flock whom he collected to¬ 
gether again. He died in 1797, being eighty-seven 
years of age. He was an early and zealous friend 
of Rhode Island College, and he acted as a trustee 
and a Fellow of the College from 1764 until 1789. 
He engaged in a controversy with the Rev. Dr. 
Lathrop on the subject of Baptism. His theolog¬ 
ical views verged toward Arminianism, and in his 
inode of preaching he differed from the custom of 
his brethren, inasmuch as he brought his manu¬ 
script with him into the pulpit. 

UPHAM, THOMAS COGGSWELL, D.D., 
was born in 1799, at Deerfield, New Hampshire. 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1818, after 
which he spent three years for his theological 
course at Andover. He became assistant to Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart in the Hebrew class, and he trans¬ 
lated Jahn’s “ Biblical Archamlogy.” In 1823 he 
was chosen colleague-pastor in the Congregational 
church at Rochester, New Hampshire; but he en¬ 
tered on the duties of the chair of mental philos¬ 
ophy and ethics at Bowdoin College in 1825, and 
he added the task of instruction in Hebrew. He 
continued to labor with great zeal and success in 
this office until July, 1867. In 1839 he published 
his “Elements of Mental Philosophy,” and in 1850 
he published his “ Treatise on the Will.” In the 
department of mind he also issued a work entitled 
“Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental 
Action,” a very peculiar work, which displayed 
great critical power. He has also been a volumin¬ 
ous author of works which are of a theological 
character, such as “ Principles of Interior or Hid¬ 
den Life,” “ Life and Experiences of Madame de 
la Mothe Guyon and Fdnelon,” “Treatise on 
Divine Union,” “Religious Maxims,” “Life of 
Faith,” “A Method of Prayer,” “Manual of 
Peace,” an “ Essay on the Congress of Nations,” 
etc. Dr. Lpliam has been one of the most suc¬ 
cessful professors of mental science in our age, and 
his works have been received as text-books in 
many of our leading colleges and schools. 


JNisibis. Others suppose it to be Warka. But 
tliis is more probably the ancient Erech. On 
the whole it may be most reasonably imagined 
to be Mugeyer or Umgheir , where considerable 
ruins exist. Dr. Kalisch, indeed, whose author¬ 
ity is deservedly high, disagrees with this opin¬ 
ion, and believes Ur to be the name of a prov¬ 
ince to which Haran belonged. But his only 
reason is that Abraham, as he interprets the 
text, was at Haran when the divine summons 
came to him, Gen. xii. 1, whereas God is elsewhere 
said to have brought him from Ur. This can 
hardly be reason sufficient. 

Mugeyer is unquestionably very ancient. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Euphrates near 
the marshes which the confluence of the Shut-el- 
Hic and the Shat-el-Kahr with the Euphrates has 
formed, and in periods of inundation the ruins are 
surrounded by water. They are of an oval shape, 
and measure about half a mile from north to south. 
The name Mugeyer is said to signify “place,” or 
“ mother, of bitumen,” which is the cement used 
in the remarkable temple here built in stages, two 


ine sixm was pope Irom 1378 to 1389. His rule 
was so obnoxious that the French party in the 
College of Cardinals elected the antipope Clement 
VII. The seventh, elected September 15, 1590, 
whose pontificate lasted thirteen days. The eighth, 
in whose pontificate, lasting from 1623 to 1644, 
Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, promulgated the well- 
known Jansenist doctrines, which were condemned 
by the pope. See Jansenius. 

URBANE (ur-ba'nay), or URBAN, a disci¬ 
ple at Rome and one of Paul’s companions in labor, 
Rom. xvi. 9. Nothing is known of him, but his 
name shows him to have been a Roman. 

URI (eu'ri). 1. The father of Bezaleel, one of 
the skilled workmen employed in the construction 
of the tabernacle, Ex. xxxv. 30. He was himself 
of the tribe of Judah and the son of Hur. 2. The 
father of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers— 
Geber, 1 Ki. iv. 19. 3. A gatekeeper of the tem¬ 
ple, and one of those who had married foreign 
wives, Ezra x. 24. 


UPHARSIN (eu-far'sin), Dan. v. 25. See 
Mene. 

UPHAZ (u'faz), Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5, prob¬ 
ably identical with Ophir. 

UPPER ROOM. See House. 

UR, the father of one of David’s heroes, 1 Chr. 
xi. 35. But in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 the same person 
apparently is called Ahasbai. 

UR, a city or place which has always the ad¬ 
dition “ ot the Chaldees,” where Abraham’s fam¬ 
ily resided, and from which he with his father 
Terah and other relatives went forth to Haran, 
Gen. xi. 28, 31; Neh. ix. 7. 

There are discordant opinions as to the local¬ 
ity of Ur. Some have identified it with Edessa, 
the modern Or/ah , and some with a Persian fort- 
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of which remain. This temple is in the form of a 
parallelogram one hundred and ninety-eight by 
one hundred and thirty-three feet. The lower 
story is supported by thick buttresses, and the 
height of the whole is seventy feet. The exterior 
is faced with red kiln-baked bricks, and the inte¬ 
rior is constructed of bricks burnt or sun-dried. 
The name of Urukh, an early king, 2230 B. C., 
has been found upon the bricks, and the place was 
probably the capital of this monarch. The temple 
was dedicated to the moon-god Hurki; hence per¬ 
haps the town derived its name. The rest of the 
ruins are for the most part tombs. 

URBAN (ur / ban). There were several popes 
of this name, as follows: The first, who suffered 
martyrdom at Rome on May 25, 230. The sec¬ 
ond, whose pontificate extended from 1088 to 1099, 
presided at the Council of Clermont in 1095, and 
proclaimed the first Crusade. The third reigned 
from 1185 to 1187. The fourth, in whose pon¬ 
tificate, which extended from 1261 to 1264, the 
festival of Corpus Christi was instituted, excom¬ 
municated the usurper Manfred, and offered the 
crown of Sicily to St. Louis, who refused, and 
afterward to Charles d’Anjou, who accepted it. 
The fifth was elected in 1362 and died in 1370. 


URIAH (eu-ri'ah). 1 . One of the distinguished 
officers of David’s array. He is called “ the Hit- 
tite;” possibly born of Hittite race, he or some 
ancestor had become a Hebrew proselyte. He was 
husband of Bathsheba, with whom David formed 
an adulterous connection while Uriah was in the 
field under Joab. David’s discreditable attempts 
to conceal his crime, and, on their failure, cold¬ 
blooded murder of Uriah, are faithfully narrated 
by the sacred historian. Uriah is represented ns 
a brave and high-minded man, 2 Sara. xi. See 
Urijah, 1. 2. A priest, father of that Meremoth 
who was one of those who weighed the vessels 
brought by Ezra, Ezra viii. 33. See Urijah, 3. 

URIAS (eu-ri'as), Matt. i. 6, the same as 

Uriah, 1. 

URIAS, 1 Esd. ix. 43, the same as Urijah, 
Neh. viii. 4. 

URIEL (eu-ri'el). 1. A Levite, chief of the 
Kohathites in the time of David, and one of those 
who took part in the bringing up of the ark from 
the house of Ohed-edora, 1 Chr. xv. 5, 11. 2. The 
father of Mnachah, wife of Rehoboam ; he is called 
Uriel of Gibeah, 2 Chr. xiii. 2. 3. A Kohathite 
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Levite, son of Tahatk, but of whom nothing more 
i9 recorded, 1 Chr. vi. 24. 

URIJAH (eu-ri'jah). 1. A high-priest in the 
reign of Ahaz. He weakly complied with the 
order which the king sent him to make an altar 
like that used for idolatrous worship at Damascus, 
and to sacrifice upon it instead of on the one which 
Solomon had constructed after the divine pattern, 
2 Ki. xvi. 10-16. He is also called Uriah, Isa. 
viii. 2. 2. The son of Shemaiah of Kirjath- 

jearim who prophesied against Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem in the reign of Jehoiakim. The king was 
enraged, and resolved to put him to death. Uri- 
jah, however, fled into Egypt; but as Jehoiakim 
was Pharaoh’s nominee, he had no difficulty in 
seizing the prophet there. Urijah was brought 


back to Jerusalem and executed, Jer. xxvi. 20-23. 
3. A son of the family of Koz and father of 
Meremoth, Neh. iii. 4, 21. Perhaps it was the 
same who stood by Ezra when he read the law, 

Neh. viii. 4. 

URIM feu'rim) AND THUMMIM (thum'- 
mim). Few matters connected with the ancient 
Hebrew ritual have excited more curiosity than 
the Urim and Thummim. The Scripture gives 
no description of the things meant. In the direc¬ 
tions communicated to Moses for the high-priest’s 
garments it is simply said that the Urim and 
Thummim are to be put into the holy breastplate, 
to “be upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in 
before the Lord,” Ex. xxviii. 30. But it is ob¬ 
servable that, whereas certain skilled artists made 
the robes and the furniture of the tabernacle, with 
the tabernacle also, there is no mention of any 


making of Urim and Thummim; it is Moses him¬ 
self who, when all is finished and Aaron arrayed, 
put these into the breastplate, Lev. viii. 8. By 
means of Urim and Thummim counsel from the 
Lord was to be delivered, Num. xxvii. 21; and 
the possession thereof was the crowning glory of 
the priestly tribe, Deut. xxxiii. 8. In after times 
we find this mode of consulting God exercised, 1 
Sam. xiv. 18, 19; xxii. 2, 6; and subsequent to 
the Babylonish captivity we have the impossibil¬ 
ity noticed of discriminating the right descent of 
some who claimed the priesthood until there stood 
up a priest with Urim and Thummim, Ezra ii. 63. 
The most, then, that we can gather seems to be 
that the Urim and Thummim were no work of art, 
that they were connected with the breastplate of 
the high-priest’s ephod, and that they were put in 
after this breastplate with its rows of 
precious stones was completed. 

The origin of Urim and Thummim 
has been traced to Egypt. The meaning 
of the words is “ lights” and “ perfections,” 
and it would seem that symbols of light 
and truth were worn by the Egyptian 
priesthood, an image representing truth, 
and the mystic scarabaeus or beetle, which 
denoted light. But, even granting that 
this notion were a just one, little progress 
would be made in elucidating Urim and 
Thummim, and in discovering how the di¬ 
vine response was obtained thereby. 

The view adopted by Archbishop Trench 
is curious and well worth attention. He 
sets out with the principle that, whatever 
the Urim and Thummim might be, two 
distinct things were not meant; they were 
two names for one and the same thing; 
hence Urim alone is repeatedly spoken of, 
Num. xxvii. 11. Now, the breastplate was 
doubled, Ex. xxviii. 16—that is, it was a 
bag, or purse, adorned with costly jewelry 
and of elaborate workmanship. It was 
made to contain something; and as the 
outer case was so magnificent, that which 
was placed in it must have been more 
precious still. What was there which was 
of rarer value? The archbishop believes 
that, among the stones o?i the breastplate 
externally, one was wanting, the one far 
more lustrous and perfect than all others— 
that priceless gem, the diamond. What 
if this were placed inside? What if 
thereon were engraved the ineffable Name? 
When the apocalyptic seer would describe 
the priestly dignity to which the faithful 
ones should be advanced, he says that each 
shall have a white stone—not dead milky white, 
but a sparkling colorless brilliant—on which there 
should be a secret name, Rev. ii. 17. It might be 
there was a reference intended to the Urim. If such 
a stone, inscribed with the great Name, were en¬ 
folded in the breastplate, none but the high-priest 
could read or know that name. 

But if this were so, how was the divine response 
obtained? Was it that by gazing on the brilliant 
the priest’s thoughts were concentrated and raised 
so that the words he uttered were not his own ? It 
might be so, provided we do not suppose he was 
thrown into an ecstatic state in which personal 
consciousness was lost. Such a notion must not 
be entertained for a moment. And if an argument 
against it were wanting, the address of Saul to 
Ahiah, “withdraw thine hand,” 1 Sam. xiv. 19, 
would be decisive. But here the matter must be 
left; it is shrouded with an awful veil. 


URSINUS (ur-se'nus), ZACHARIAS, one of 
the early Reformers, was born at Breslau, in Si¬ 
lesia, in 1534. He studied at Wittenberg, where 
he acquired the friendship of Melanchthon, whom 
he accompanied to the conference at Worms. He 
afterward became master of the school at Breslau, 
then went to Heidelberg, where he obtained a pro¬ 
fessorship, and died, professor of divinity, at Neu- 
stadt, in 1583. The celebrated Heidelberg Cate¬ 
chism was compiled by Ursinus, who also wrote a 
commentary on it. 

URSULINES (ur'su-lines), an order of nuns, 
founded originally by St. Angela, of Brescia, in 
the year 1537, and so called from St. Ursula, to 
whom they were dedicated. At first these nuns 
did not live in community, but abode separately in 
their fathers’ houses; and their employment was to 
search for the afflicted, to comfort them; for the 
ignorant, to instruct them; and for the poor, to 
relieve them; to visit the hospitals and to attend 
upon the sick; in short, to be always ready to do 
acts of charity and compassion. In 1544 Pope 
Paul III. confirmed the institution of the Ursu- 
lines. St. Charles Borromeo brought some of 
them from Brescia to Milan, where they multi¬ 
plied to the number of four hundred. Pope Greg¬ 
ory XIII. and his successors, Sixtus V. and Paul 
V., granted new privileges to this congregation. 
In process of time the Ursulines, who before lived 
separately, began to live in community and em¬ 
brace the regular life. The first who did so were 
the Ursulines of Paris, established there in 1604, 
who entered into the cloister in the year 1614 by 
virtue of a bull of Pope Paul V. The foundress 
of the Ursulines of France was Madame Frances 
de Bermond, who in 1574 engaged about twenty- 
five young women of Avignon to embrace the 
institute of St. Angela of Brescia. The principal 
employ of the Ursulines, since their establish¬ 
ment into a regular order, was to instruct young 
women, and their monasteries were a kind of 
schools where young ladies of the best families 
received their education. 

URWICK (ur'wik), WILLIAM, D.D., was a 
native of England. He was educated for and 
ordained in the ministry of the Congregational 
denomination. He was called to a church in 
Dublin, where for a long and powerful ministry 
he held a prominent place, being distinguished for 
his vigor and eloquence, his evangelical matter 
and unusual ability as a pulpit orator. Among 
his published works may be enumerated “The 
Value and Claims of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
“The Nature of Christ’s Person and Atonement,” 
“ The Second Advent of Christ,” “ Connection be¬ 
tween Religion and the State,” “The Ordinance 
of Baptism” and “The Triple Crown or Power 
of the Papacy.” 

USE. This word has a particular signification 
in ecclesiastical terminology ; it means the custom 
and mode of conducting public worship, especially 
the mass, in any particular diocese. Thus the 
ritual system which prevailed at Sarum, York and 
Hereford are spoken of as the “ Hereford use,” 
the “ York use.” See Sarum Use. 

USHER, or USSHER (ush'er), JAMES, 
archbishop of Armagh, was born at Dublin, in 
1580. He belonged to an old Irish family, and 
was educated at Dublin University, of which he 
was one of the first three scholars. His father, 
Arnold Usher, was a man of erudition, and held a 
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position in the Court of Chancery ; while his uncle, 
Henry Usher, who had entered the Church, rose 
to be Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland. His mind was developed at an early age, 
and he had a great thirst for learning; conse¬ 
quently, in 1593, when he was only in his thir¬ 
teenth year, he was admitted as a student of Trin¬ 
ity College. He applied himself with great 
earnestness to Greek and Hebrew, in both of which 
he excelled, and he easily mastered the science 
and philosophy which were taught in that age. 
So also he distinguished himself by his ardent ap¬ 
plication to study, particularly of the early writ¬ 
ings of the Church, and when only eighteen accepted 
the challenge of a learned Jesuit to discuss the 
principles of Protestantism. His preparation for 
this discussion afterward bore good fruit, as it ena¬ 
bled him to produce his admirable treatise enti¬ 
tled an “Answer to a Jesuit,” which is a 
wonderful storehouse of learning and a fine 
specimen of acute reasoning. It is one of the 
most valuable treatises of that age. He had 
before this commenced the formation of 
chronological tables, which formed the foun¬ 
dation of important works in his later years. 

In consequence of his high standing he was 
appointed proctor of the university in 1600, 
and his erudition secured him the position 
of catechetical lecturer also. He was or¬ 
dained priest in 1601, and elected professor 
of divinity in 1607, in which year also he 
was raised to the chancellorship of St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Cathedral, and having reached this 
elevation, he passed over to England for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
eminent men of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
of maturing his mind by study in the great 
University libraries. An effort was made 
in 1610 to induce him to accept the provost- 
ship of his college in Dublin, but he de¬ 
clined the dignity, and three years after¬ 
ward he presented to James I. his first treat¬ 
ise, entitled “ De Ecclesiarum Christianarum 
Successione et Statu” (“On the Succession 
and Standing of the Christian Churches”), 
which was received as the first fruit of the 
University of Dublin. In 1615 he was hon¬ 
ored by being entrusted with the task of 
drawing up Articles of Religion for the Irish 
Church, and as the doctrinal parts were Cal¬ 
vinist* 0 , an attempt was made by his ene¬ 
mies, who knew the peculiar weaknesses of 
James I., to injure him in the estimation of 
that monarch, but without success; for in 
1620 he was made bishop of Meath by King 
James, and in 1626 was promoted to the archbish¬ 
opric of Armagh. Being driven to England bv 
the rebellion in Ireland in 1640, he took the side 
of the king on the outbreak of the civil war, and 
preached at Oxford against the Parliamentary 
party. He was appointed by Charles I. to the 
bishopric of Carlisle, but the ascendency of the 
Puritans prevented his exercising the duties of 
8 i e ‘ p * e took »P residence in London 
ni 1647, and was elected preacher bv the benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, which post he retained to his 
death. His remains were honored, by Cromwell’s 
order, with a state funeral in Westminster Abbey 
He wrote several learned works on Church history, 
etc., but is best known by his “ Chronologia Sacra*”’ 
and “ Annals of the Old and New Testament.” 

Usher’s System of Chronology is founded on the 
authority of the Hebrew text of the Bible, and is 
now rejected by all scholars its far too contracted, 
inconsistent with the records and monuments of 


other nations, and even with the history of the 
Jews. It was introduced into our English Bibles 
but by whose authority is not known. 

USHER, JOHN, was descended from a respect¬ 
able family who had emigrated from England and 
settled at Boston. His grandfather was a Freeman 
at Cambridge in 1639, and a representative in the 
General Court. His father was also a Freeman, 
and he was made lieutenant-governor of New 
Hampshire in 1692. His son John received the 
benefit of an early education, and he took his de¬ 
gree in Harvard in 1719, and after a course of the¬ 
ology he went to England, where he was ordained • 
and he returned to the colony as a missionary of 
the Society for the Promotion of the Gospel in For¬ 
eign Parts. He settled at Bristol, Rhode Island 
He labored here with great fidelity until his death, 


of age, much to the annoyance of his relatives. 
Having resolved on preaching the gospel, he en¬ 
tered Warren Academy, Rhode Island; and when 
the academy was incorporated as a college and 
established at Providence, he continued as a stu¬ 
dent until 1771, when he graduated. In 1776 he 
settled and was ordained at Ashford, Connecticut 
and in 1779 he removed to Grafton, Massachu¬ 
setts, where he remained three years; after which 
he was taken to Philadelphia, where a great work 
was accomplished by him in saving the congrega¬ 
tional property, which had been attempted to°be 
earned off by a number of the congregation who 
had embraced Universalist principles; and he was 
equally favored in seeing the cause of sincere re¬ 
ligion prospering in his hands. He labored in the 
city with great faithfulness during the prevalence 
ol the severe attack of yellow fcvpp in ivqq. 
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in 1/75, at the age of eighty-six. His son John watt 
a remarkable man. He was a lawyer, but a de¬ 
voted, godly member of the Church; and on the 
death of his father he collected the members of the 
church, kept them from wandering, read pravers 
with them, and a sermon, and thus he continued for 
eighteen years,until Bishop Seaburv ordained him 

loan 793 ' , H * SCTVed " S rector of ti,e PavisI, until 
1800, and in 1804 he died, having displayed 
through life an earnest, heartfelt piety, great good 
sense and indomitable purpose in carrvin" out 
every duty. 


trSTICK (eus'tik), THOMAS, was born in 
1753, in the city of New York. He was of Em- 
hsh descent, as his grandfather emigrated from 
Cornwall and settled in New Jersey. Although 
the family had belonged to the Episcopal Church, 
Thomas made a profession of faith and joined the 
Baptist denomination when he was thirteen years 


though several members of his family were at- 

Were mer< ' if "".v spared. From 

isna „ e o' h b , egan t0 decline ’ and he in 
1803, in the fiftieth year of his age, leaving behind 

him the character of a faithful, earnest laborer 
and a truly pious man. 

USURY (eu'zheu-re), the gain exacted above 
the principal, or what was lent, in consideration of 
the loan, now commonly understood as excessive 
profit. Lending for profit was forbidden among 
the Hebrews, though to a stranger it was allowed, 
Lx. xxii. 25. See Loan. 


UTA (eu'ta), 1 Esd. v. 30. 

UTHAI (eu'thi). 1 . A descendant of Judah, 
1 Chr. ix. 4. 2. One of those who went from Baby¬ 
lon with Ezra. Ezra viii. 14. This name appears 
as Uthi in 1 Esd. viii. 40. 
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UTOPIANS (u-to'pe-anz), those who have 
described Utopias, or perfect states. Sir Thomas 
More, in his “ Utopia,” declares against all per¬ 
secution for religions opinious, and allows only | 
spiritual power to the clergy. 

UZ, the name of certain persons several times 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Three persons 
bear the name Uz: 1. A son of Aram, Gen. x. 23. 
2. A son of Nahor, brother of Abraham, Gen. 
xxii. 21. 3. A descendant of Esau or Seir, Gen. 

xxxvi. 28. 

UZ, a country famous as being the land of Job, 
Job i. 1; mentioned again Jer. xxv. 20. It is not 
easy to fix accurately its position, nor to decide 
from which, if from any, of the persons referred to 
above, it may have derived its name. Two of 
them belong to the Aramaean branch of the Semitic 
race and one to the Arabian. Allusions to the 


by the line of the Euphrates on the east. Eastern 
tradition places Job’s residence in the Hauran, 
where a monastery was erected to his memory and 
bearing his name. 

UZAI (eu'zi), the father of one who repaired 
the wall of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 

UZAL (eu'zal), the sixth son of Joktan in the 
genealogy of Gen. x. 27. There is a general agree¬ 
ment as to the destination and settlement of this 
portion of the Joktanite race, since the name evi¬ 
dently appears in Auzal, the older name of Sanaa, 
the capital of Yemen. This has been from very 
remote times one of the most nourishing cities in 
Arabia, and little less important than Seba. It 
stands on an elevated position, is well supplied 
with water for a town in such a region, and is one 
of the best-built and most pleasantly situated places 
in Arabia. But except incidentally from its very 


punished by the immediate death of Uzzah, 2 Sam. 

vi. 3-8. See 1 Chr. xiii. 7-11, where the name is 
given as Uzza. 

UZZEN-SHERAH (uz'zen-she'rah), a town 
founded by Sherah, the daughter or descendant of 
Ephraim, 1 Chr. vii. 24. 

UZZI (uz'zi). This is an abbreviated form of 
Uzziah, and appears as the name of various per¬ 
sons, none of whom attained to any celebrity. A 
son of Bukki, of the family of the high-priest, 1 
Chr. vi. 5; a son of Tola and grandson of Issachar, 
1 Chr. vii. 2, 3 ; a son of Bela, a Benjamite, 1 Chr. 

vii. 7 ; and several other priests and Levites, 1 Chr. 
ix. 8; Neh. xi. 22; xii. 19, 42. 

UZZIA (uz-zi'a), one of David’s thirty heroes, 
called the Ashterathite, probably from being a 
native of one of the Astaroths, 1 Chr. xi. 44. 
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name irtT^S^WBBfitament would lead us to infer 
that the connirymy somewhere on the border-land 
between these two great branches, and was partly 
inhabited by both. For Job is styled one of the 
“children of the East,” a name chiefly applicable 
to Arabs, but given also to Aramaeans of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Gen. xxix. 1. His property is described as 
exposed to the Sabaeans— i. e., Arabs—on one side, 
Job i. 15, and to the Chaldceans on the other, Job 
i. 17. Further, some of his three friends seem to 
belong to Edomite—that is, Arabian—tribes, Job ii. 
11, while Elihu, the fourth interlocutor, must be 
taken for an Aramaean, Job xxxii. 2. Again, in 
Lam. iv. 21, the Edomites are described as dwell¬ 
ing in Uz, while on the contrary it is said, Jer. 
xxv. 20, as a state to be independent and ruled by 
its own princes. Uz was thus the name of a 
region on whose soil the three families of Syrian- 
Aramaeans, Babylonian-Aramaeans and Arabs all 
met each other. Such a locality must have lain in 
the space bounded by the Damascene-Svrians on 
the north, by the Edomites on the south, and 


remote connection with a member of Joktan’s fam¬ 
ily, its past history and present state have no bear¬ 
ing on the interpretation of Scripture. 

UZZA (uz'za). 1. The name of a man in 
whose garden Manasseh and Amon, kings of 
Judah, were buried, 2 Ki. xxi. 18, 26. This gar¬ 
den retained the name of its former owner, but had 
become a royal property. 2. A Levite of the 
family of Merari, 1 Chr. vi. 29. 3. A Benjamite, 

1 Chr. viii. 7. 4. 1 Chr. xiii. 7-11. See Uzzah. 
One whose descendants, Nethinim, returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 49. 

UZZAH fuz'zah\ a son of Abinadab, in whose 
house at Kirjath-jearim the ark of God had rested. 
When David desired to bring it to Jerusalem, Uz¬ 
zah and Ahio his brother guided the carriage on 
which the ark was placed. And when the oxen 
stumbled or shook it, Uzzah presumptuously put 
out his hand to lay hold upon it. This, as con¬ 
trary to the divine command, Num. iv. 15, was 


UZZIAH (uz-zi'ah), otherwise called 
AZARIAH, a king of Judah who began to 
reign B. C. 809, at the age of sixteen, and 
reigned fifty-three years, being, with the sole 
exception of Manasseh’s, the longest reign 
in the Hebrew annals. In the first half of 
his reign Uzziah behaved well, and was mind¬ 
ful of liis true place as viceroy of the divine 
King. He accordingly prospered in all his 
undertakings. His arms were successful 
against the Philistines, the Arabians and the 
Ammonites. He restored and fortified the 
walls of Jerusalem, and planted on them en¬ 
gines for discharging arrows and great stones; 
he organized the military force of the nation 
into a kind of militia, divided into bands lia¬ 
ble to be called out in rotation; for these he 
provided vast stores of all kinds of weapons 
and armor—spears, shields, helmets, breast¬ 
plates, bows and slings. 

Nor w’ere the arts of peace neglected by 
him ; he loved and fostered agriculture; and 
he also dug wells, and constructed towers in 
the desert, for the use of the flocks. At length, 
when he had consolidated and extended his 
power, and developed the internal resources 
of his country, Uzziah fell. His prosperity 
engendered the pride which became his ruin. 
In the twenty-fourth year of his reign, in¬ 
cited probably by the example of the neigh¬ 
boring kings, who united the regal and pon¬ 
tifical functions, Uzziah, unmindful of the 
fate of Dathan and Abiram, dared to attempt the 
exercise of one of the principal functions of the 
priests by entering the holy place to burn incense 
at the golden altar. But in the very act he was 
smitten with leprosy, and was thrust forth by 
the priests. He continued a leper all the rest 
of his life, the public functions of the govern¬ 
ment being administered bv his son Jotham as 
soon as he became of sufficient age, 2 Ki. xv. 27, 
28. Of others hearing this name we know little, 
1 Chr. vi. 24; Ezra x. 21; Neh. xi. 4; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25. 

UZZIEL (uz-zi'el). 1. A son of Kohath and 
grandson of Levi, Ex. vi. 18, 22. 2. A Simeonite 
captain, 1 Chr. iv. 42. 3. A Benjamite, son of 

Bela, 1 Chr. vii. 7. 4. One of the sons of Heman, 
the Levite musician, 1 Chr. xxv. 4, perhaps the 
same with Azareel, 1 Chr. xxv. 18. 5. A Levite, 

descended from Jeduthun, in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, 2 Chr. xxix. 14. 6. One who helped to repair 
the wall of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 8. 
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VAGRANTS (va'grants). In the early 
Church the practice of vagrancy was forbidden to 
monks, clergy and others. The imperial laws of 
Justinian were to the same effect. That a man 
must live upon his labor was a maxim of the 
monks; and hence, while the friars begged and 
wandered about, the monks were great agricultur¬ 
ists, some being famed for their farming and 
others for their wool-growing, while they fre¬ 
quently had great fairs at their monasteries. 

VAHEB IN SUPHAH. See Num. xxi. 14, 
margin, and following verses. The following 
seems to be the sense of this passage: “From Va- 
heb in Suphah, and the torrents of Arnon, even 
the effusion of the torrents, which goetli down to 
the dwelling of Ar, and lieth for the boundary of 
Moab; even from thence to the well (which is the 
well of which Jehovah spake unto Moses, Gather 
the people, and I will give them water. Then 
sang Israel this song, Spring up, O well! Answer 
ye to it. The well, princes digged it; even nobles 
of the people digged it, by a decree, upon their 
borders); and from the wilderness (or the well, as 
in the Septuagint) to Mattanah, and from Matta- 
nah,” etc. The whole of this, from verse 14 to 20, 
is a fragment from “the book of the wars of Jeho¬ 
vah,” probably a book of remembrances or directions 
written by Moses for the use of Joshua, and de¬ 
scribes the several boundaries of the land of Moab. 
This rendering removes every obscurity and ob- 
* viates every difficulty, while it does no violence to 
the original. 

VAIL. See Temple. 

V AJEZ ATHA (va-je-za'tha), one of the sons 
of Haman, Estli. ix. 9. 

VALDES (val'des), or VALDESSO (val- 
des'so), JUAN DE, one of the small band of Span¬ 
ish Reformers, was born at Cuenpa, about 1495, of 
a noble and wealthy family. He was early intro¬ 
duced at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
where he profited by the influence and example of 
Cardinal Ximenes and other enlightened and libe¬ 
ral men. Juan was for a time in the service of Pope 
Adrian VI., and then of the emperor Charles V. 
Sympathizing with and aiding in the temporary 
movement of free thought and liberal policy, he 
fell under the suspicion of the Inquisition, and to 
avoid persecution retired to Naples. The rest of 
his short life was passed in retirement, study and 
the society of a small circle of congenial friends. 
They spent their Sundays together at Juan’s coun¬ 
try-house, reading in the morning the Scriptures, 
inquiring and discussing, and afterward enjoying 
discourse on less grave matters. But it was not 
permitted him long to enjoy so calm a life. He 
died about the close of 1540. The influence of 
Valdes had been powerful enough to attract the 
notice of the pope, and to attach his name as leader 
of a sect to his opinions; and in 1542 “ Valdesian- 
ism ” was attacked in Naples by a special inquisi¬ 
tor. Many of his friends were proscribed and put 
to death, and his writings narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion. He wrote the “ Hundred and Ten Considera¬ 
tions,” the “ Dialogue on the Spanish Language.” 
Valdes, though a Reformer, was not a Lutheran, 
nor did he question any Church doctrine. The 
position he held of a religious meditator , who saw 
more in spiritual fellowship with Christ than in 
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any forms either of word or observance, exposed 
him to the angry denunciation of both the Romish 
and the Reformed Churches. 


VALDO (val'do), or WALDO, PETER, 
reputed founder of the sect of the Vaudois, or 



Our Lord, with the Book. 

This engraving is from the original in tho Trastevere, Romo. 
It is of metal, inlaid with small pieces of glass, and though 
scarcely ns fine a specimen of work, it is peculiar in the com¬ 
manding spirituality and the wonderful appearance of life in 
its expression. 

Waldenses, in the twelfth century, was horn at 
Vaux, in Dauphiny, and acquired a fortune as a 
merchant of Lyons. The sudden death of a 
friend had such an effect on his mind as to in¬ 
duce him to sell his property, give the produce 
of it to the poor and devote the remainder of 
his life to acts of piety. He translated portions 
of the New Testament into French for the bene¬ 


fit of the common people, which was the earliest 
translation made into a modern language. Like 
the Quakers, he taught that the laity might con¬ 
duct the offices of religion without the interven¬ 
tion of the priests, but a heresy so obnoxious to 
the ecclesiastics soon met with direct persecu¬ 
tion. Valdo and his followers fled to the moun¬ 
tains of Dauphiny and Piedmont; and the Wal¬ 
denses w’ere everywhere exterminated, except in 
the valleys of Piedmont, where a remnant of them 
still exists. Valdo died in 1179. See the article 
Waldenses. 

VALENS (va'lenz), FLAVIUS, Roman em¬ 
peror, was born about A. D. 330. He was admitted 
to a share of the imperial authority by his brother 
Valentinian in 364, and became emperor of the 
East. He was baptized an Arian, and entered 
upon a vigorous persecution of all who held dif¬ 
ferent views. During his reign paganism in the 
East was wellnigh crushed to death; but it suf¬ 
fered chiefly on account of its political delinquen¬ 
cies, as a rehellion which threatened to subvert 
the authority of Valens, and in which almost all 
the leaders of the heathen party were understood 
to be implicated, provoked him to treat them with 
excessive severity. Valens was a feeble prince, 
but cruelty is often displayed by weak rulers. He 
defeated the Goths, but allowed them to settle in 
Thrace; and they again made war upon him, de¬ 
feated his forces and burnt the emperor in his tent, 
in 378. 

VALENTINIANS (va-len-tin'yanz), a sect 
of early Gnostics, taking their origin from Valen¬ 
tinus, about the middle pf the second century. 
They are spoken of by Tertullian, writing about 
A. D. 200, as being numerous, and he attributes 
the popularity of their heresy to the fables with 
which their theology abounded and to the air of 
mystery which they threw around it. 

Valentinus was a contemporary of Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, flourishing, says Tertullian, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (A. D. 138-161). As Justin Mar¬ 
tyr mentions the sect of the Valentinians in his 
“Dialogue with Trypho,” which was written about 
A. D. 158, it is probable that it had been in exist¬ 
ence some years before that date. He does not 
name Valentinus, however, though he mentions 
Simon Menander and Marcion, whom he twice 
refers to in his first apology, which was written 
about twenty years earlier. Tertullian says Val¬ 
entinus was a man of ability ; but being offended 
by the promotion of another man, he left the 
Church in disgust, and formed a system, not new 
indeed, but founded on some opinions already 
current. Valentinus went from Alexandria, where 
he had been a priest, to Rome, about A. D. 140. 
Here he was excommunicated, and he removed 
to Cyprus, where he died about A.D. 160. 

Saturninus at Antioch, Basil ides at Alexandria 
and Marcion, C’erdon and Valentinus at Rome 
were the chiefs of these errorists; and the Chris¬ 
tian literature of more than a century is, to a 
great extent, occupied with the task of their 
refutation. 

The system of philosophical theology which he 
propounded appears even to uneducated persons 
in our day as fraught with strange absurdities; 
and even when we hear of it from such men as 
Irenteus, Hippolitus, Tertullian and Clement of 
Alexandria, who might be charged with being his 
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enemies, there is yet such an agreement in their 
statements that there can be no doubt but that the 
following may be taken as a fair statement of its 
leading characteristics. 

An unoriginated, invisible, eternal and incom¬ 
prehensible absolute Being dwells in height 
ineffable, living in a state of profound tranquil¬ 
lity. This Supreme Existence he represented to 
be of a dual nature, as all the gods were held to 
be in the ancient mythologies. On the one side 
was abyss or profundity of self-existence, to which 
he gave the name of Bythos, and on the other hand 
was an eternal, silent consciousness, to which he 
gave the name of Sige — t. e., silence. The 
dual being thus imagined, Bythos originated all 
phenomenal existence, while yet Sige becomes 
the mother of all things by conjunction with him. 
From this first duud three other duads or a»ons 
emanated, and from the third emanated a fourth. 
An idea of these aeons and of their arrangement 
may be ascertained from the following apposition 
of the masculine and feminine. Thus, from Pro¬ 
fundity (mas.) and Silence (fem.) were derived 
Mind (mas.) and Truth (fem.); from these came 
Word or Logos (mas.) and Life (fem.), and from 
them emanated Man (mas.) and Church (fem.). 


the Jordan the “Christ” descended on Jesus, 
and abode with him until the crucifixion, and 
then it ascended, leaving only the body of Jesus to 
suffer. When the age of man’s probation is com¬ 
pleted, the spiritual will be received into the 
Pleroma or fullness of being above, the animal 
who have worked out their salvation will be re¬ 
ceived into a middle region, and those who were 
only base will be annihilated. It would appear 
that Valentinus really aimed at effecting an im¬ 
possibility, viz., forming a theosophy which would 
be harmonious and complete, in which were com¬ 
bined the elements of Christian truth with the 
philosophy and theogonies of the Greeks and the 
Orientals. For a time he had his admirers and 
supporters, who recognized him as a master, but 
his system founded on the mere assertions of a 
dreamer had the fate which has befallen other 
svstems that in later times were believed to be all- 
powerful and certain to annihilate the creed of the 
Church. 

VALESIANS (va-le'zh’anz), a community of 
ascetics mentioned by Epiphanius and others after 
him. They are traced to Valens, of Bacatha Mi- 
trocomia, an episcopal city, the site of which is 
not now known. Epiphanius and Ni¬ 
cetas speak of it as in “Arabia beyond 
Jordan.” They were charged with Gnos¬ 
tic opinions. St. John of Damascus says 
they were prolligate Antinomians; but 
the principal fact recorded about them is 
that they practiced self-mutilation, and 
they enforced the custom on all their ad¬ 
herents. 


VALESIANS, disciples of Valesius 
of Arabia (A. D. 250), who taught the un¬ 
lawfulness of marriage, abandoned them¬ 
selves to the lusts of the flesh, and justi¬ 
fied themselves in their course by affirm¬ 
ing that man could not resist concupis¬ 
cence even by the help of grace. 




York Cathedral.—S ee Thomas op Bateux. 


The full knowledge of the first cause was im¬ 
parted only to Mind (“nous”), whose desire to 
communicate it was counteracted by Sige, but a 
new being was developed, an abortive image of 
true wisdom; and this being carried the germ of 
life to matter, and so the universe, including man¬ 
kind, was created. In the universe thus created 
there are three kinds of existences—the spiritual, 
the animal or psychical and the material. Cor¬ 
responding to these were three types of men, the 
carnal represented by Cain, the animal by Abel, 
and the spiritual by Seth, the first being doomed 
to perdition, the last to salvation, and the second 
depending on the exercise of free-will. Out of 
this maze of mystery and nonsense arose the 
profligate Antinomian morality of the Gnostics; 
for the spiritual class being sure of salvation, they 
might do as they pleased. Strange to say, Valen¬ 
tinus attempted to bring some Christian ideas 
into this wild dogmatic system. He associated 
the second and third persons of the Trinity with 
his Mind (“nous”) and Truth (“aletheia”); 
and he held that the body of Jesus was created, 
yet not as an ordinary body, to be the means of 
salvation, whatever might be the idea he at¬ 
tached to that word. The body of Jesus he held 
was placed in the Virgin, but did not partake 
of her substance, and issued forth from her as it 
had been placed within her. At the baptism in 


VALESIUS (va-le'zh’us), also called 
DE VALOIS (deh val-wah 7 ), HEN¬ 
RY, was a celebrated French critic and scholar, 
born in 1603, at Paris, and educated under the Jes¬ 
uits at Verdun, Paris and Bourges. He devoted 
himself, with singular zeal and application, to the 
study of history and antiquities, and recommended 
himself to the clergy of the diocese of Toulouse as 
a suitable person to edit the ancient ecclesiastical 
historians, which he accordingly did. On the pub¬ 
lication of “ Eusebius” he received from the king 
the appointment of historiographer of France. His 
notes appended to his edition of Eusebius are of 
much value. He also published an edition of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, with valuable notes. 

VALID BAPTISM is usually defined the 
administration of the sacrament of baptism with 
the proper matter and the proper words, by what¬ 
soever person, whether clergyman or layman. A 
distinction has been made between an orderly and 
a valid dispensation. 

VALLANCEY (val-lan'se), CHARLES, 
LL.D., was born in England, in 1722. He rose 
to be a general in the engineer department. He 
resided for many years in Ireland, and he became 
an earnest student of Irish antiquities. He mas¬ 
tered the Irish language, wrote a grammar of that 
tongue, a work on the antiquity of the language, 
and “Ancient History of the Britannic Isles,” a 


“Dictionary of the Ancient Irish, comparing it 
with the Language of the Cuthi or Ancient Per¬ 
sians, with the Hindustanee, the Arabic and the 
other Chaldaean Languages.” He thus anticipated 
much of the learning which has in the present 
day been given to the world on philology by Max 
Muller of Oxford. His work on the “ Round 
Towers of Ireland” was much prized until their 
real origin and history were made known by Pe¬ 
trie. See Petrie, George, LL.D. He died at 
Dublin in 1812, leaving behind him the character 
of an exceedingly learned, estimable man. 

VALLEY (vaPle). Valleys, in the proper 
sense of the terra, the hollow tracts between paral¬ 
lel ranges of hills, are seldom found in Palestine. 
Ravines and those hollows through which streams 
flow in winter, while in summer their beds are 
almost or entirely dry, and which are now called 
wadies by the Arabs, occur from the structure of 
the country much more frequently. But our trans¬ 
lators have unfortunately used the word “valley” 
with little discrimination, not only for these, but 
also for what might more accurately be called 
plains. Thus they have termed the extensive dis¬ 
trict of low land between the mountains of Judah 
and the Mediterranean coast, in which the Philis¬ 
tine cities stood, the “vale” or the “valley,” 
Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. 1. Several other words are 
also translated valley. ’Emek, implying “deep,” 
most nearly corresponds with our valley. This 
term is used to describe the valleys of Achor, 
Ajalon, Baca, Elah, Jezreel, Succoth, etc. Gi, 
signifying a “ bursting” or a “ flowing together”— 
that is, where waters congregate—is applied to a 
deep, narrow ravine. Thus we have the word 
designating the ravines or glens of the son of 
Hinnan, of Salt, etc. This is the name given 
also to the secluded spot in Moab in which 
Moses was buried, Deut. xxxiv. 6. Nahhal is the 
term which describes the course of a stream, the 
modern wady, as above remarked. Sometimes the 
torrent itself is so designated, and sometimes, when 
it dries up. the bed through which it flowed. Our 
translators, therefore, have occasionally been un¬ 
certain in what way to render it, as in Num. xiii. 
23, 24, compare margin. Such wadies were Clier- 
ith, Eshcol, Sorek, Zered, etc. There is another 
word, bi'kdh, which properly means a “cleft” of 
the mountains, and often designates a wide plain, 
bounded, however, by mountains. The “valleys” 
of Jericho, Megiddo, etc., are described by this 
word. 

VALLOMBROSIANS (val-lom-bro'zh’anz), 
the monks and nuns of the Order of Vallombrosa, 
a branch of the Benedictines. 

VALPY (val'pe). There have been a num¬ 
ber of eminently learned men of this name, all of 
whom excelled in the department of classics. 
EDWARD, D.D., who was educated in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and a clergyman at Norwich, 
published an edition of the Greek New Testament, 
with theological and philological notes. RICH¬ 
ARD, D.D, was educated in Pembroke College, 
Oxford. He became rector of Stradishall, in Suf¬ 
folk, and he is well known as the author of nearly 
twenty works of great value, in Greek and Latin. 
His son, the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, was equally cel¬ 
ebrated, and ABRAHAM JOHN, a brother of 
the latter, was still more famous. Among the 
twenty works connected with his name is a “ The¬ 
saurus” of the Greek language, which has held a 
deservedly high reputation. 


VAN HARLINGEN 
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VAN HARLINGEN (van har'ling-gen), 
JOHANNES MARTINUS, was born in 1724, 
near New Brunswick, New Jersey. He was de¬ 
scended from an ancient family in Holland, and 
he deserves a place in this work because of the 
fact that he was one of the fathers of the Re¬ 
formed (Dutch) Church, who did a great work 
in connection with the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers in New Jersey. He was educated at 
Princeton, and he studied theology in Holland. 
He was ordained at Amsterdam, and on his re¬ 
turn to this country he was settled at New Shan- 
nick and Sourland, in Somerset county, New Jer¬ 
sey, in 1762. He labored for thirty-two years with 
great faithfulness until his death. He was eminent 
for his ability as a preacher and for his faithful¬ 
ness as a pastor, as well as for his sound learning. 
He was named as a trustee of Queen’s College in 
the charter granted by George III. in 1770. 

VAN HARLINGEN, JOHN M., was born 
in 1761, at Millstone, New Jersey. He entered 
Queen’s College, New Brunswick, and graduated 
there in 1783, hut his theological education 
was conducted chiefly under his uncle Jo¬ 
hannes M. Van Harlingen. In 1786 he 
was licensed to preach by the classis of 
New Brunswick, and in 1787 he was settled 
as the pastor of the united churches of Six- 
Mile Run and Millstone. He retired from 
this charge in 1797, and devoted himself to 
the thorough study of theology, and in 1812 
he was elected to the chair of Hebrew and 
ecclesiastical history in the theological sem¬ 
inary at New Brunswick.* He was only per¬ 
mitted to labor in this sphere for a year, as 
he was suddenly and unexpectedly removed 
by death in 1813. He left behind him a 
translation from the Dutch of Van der 
Kemp’s sermons on the Heidelberg Cate¬ 
chism, which were published in 1810. He 
was a scholar rather than a preacher, of un¬ 
doubted piety and great excellence of cha¬ 
racter. 


le Bow, in London, was given to him; and in 1812 
he became vicar of Farmingham and preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn. Next year the regius professorship 
of divinity at Oxford was conferred on him, and 
in 1819 he was raised to the see of Llandaff. The 
following year saw him made dean of St. Paul’s, 
in London, and in 1826 he reached the richly- 
endowed see of Durham. As Boyle lecturer he 
published an “ Historical View of the Rise and 
Progress of Infidelity;” and as Bampton lecturer 
he published, in 1815, an “Inquiry into the Gen¬ 
eral Principles of Interpretation of Scripture.” 
His “Lincoln's Inn Sermons,” to the number of 
fifty, were published, and in 1838 his “Charges,” 
together with a number of occasional sermons and 
a “Life,” appeared. He stood high among the 
prelates of the Church in his day. He died in 1836. 

VANNEST (van-nest 7 ), PETER, was born in 
1759, in Bethlehem township. Huntingdon county, 
New Jersey. In early life he went to Philadelphia 
to reside, and here he came under deep religious im¬ 
pressions. He went to England, and in Bristol he 


VANIAH (va-ni'ah), one who 
married a foreign wife, Ezra x. 36. 


had 



VANINI (va-ne 7 ne), LUCILIO, an 
atheistical writer, was born at Taurosano, in 
the province of Otranto, in 1585, and studied at Na¬ 
ples, Rome and Padua. He afterward traveled in 
Germany, France and England, and in the last-men¬ 
tioned country he held disputations in favor of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and was imprisoned forty- 
nine days for it. He afterward taught philosophy 
at Genoa, whence he went to France, where he pub¬ 
lished “The Admiration of Nature.” This work 
was condemned by the Sorbonne to the flames. In 
1617 he went to Toulouse, where he was arrested 
by order of the parliament of that city, and in 
February, 1619, he was condemned to be burnt as 
a professed atheist. 

VANISTS (van 7 ists). This name was given 
by Baxter to the Antinomians of New England, 
but whether Sir Henry Vane, who was governor 
of the colony when they sprang up there, was 
really associated with them may be doubted. 

VAN MILDERT (van mil'dert), WILLIAM, 
D.D., was born in 1765, at London. He was edu¬ 
cated in Oxford, at Queen’s College, and in 1795 
he became rector of Braddon, in Northampton¬ 
shire. In the next year the rectory of St. Mary 


A Remarkable Device in York Minster Symbolizing the 
Trinity. 


was brought to see himself in the light of God’s 
word, and led to call on God for mercy. Having 
joined a class, he was after three years’ experience 
appointed a leader in the village of Bedminster. 
In 1796 he returned to his native country, was 
received bv the Philadelphia Conference, and was 
appointed to the Salem circuit, New Jersey. From 
that time until 1821 (when he became a supernu¬ 
merary) he preached through New Jersey, New 
York, Upper Canada, laboring in the work of the 
gospel in about twenty circuits. During the de¬ 
clining period of his strength he was able to write 
several articles for the “ Christian Advocate and 
Journal,” and thus he continued diligently serving 
his Master until his death, in 1850, in the ninety- 
second year of his age. 

VAN RENSSELAER (rens 7 se-lare), CORT- 
LANDT, D.D., was a son of Stephen Van Rens¬ 
selaer of Albany, at which place he was born in 
1808. In 1827 he graduated at Yale College, and 
in 1830 he was admitted to the bar as a lawyer. 
He began to feel that he had a higher vocation, 
and accordingly, in 1835, he was ordained to the 
minisfry of the Presbyterian Church. Next year 


he was settled as pastor at Burlington, New Jer¬ 
sey. He took a deep interest in the education of 
the colored race in the Southern States, for whom 
he did a great work until the close of his life. In 
1846 he was appointed secretary to the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church; and here 
his breadth of view, his great diligence and lib¬ 
eral use of his own means endeared him to all the 
ministry, by whom he was greatly and deservedly 
beloved. He was the editor of the “ Presbyte¬ 
rian Magazine,” “The Home, the School and the 
Church, or the Presbyterian Education Reposit¬ 
ory.” He was the author of reports, sermons and 
many documents of great value, and after his 
death a selection of his works was published in 
1861. He died in 1860, regretted by the whole 
Church. For benevolence, liberality, gentleness, 
love of truth, excellence as a preacher and earnest 
zeal in his Master’s work he stood pre-eminent. 

VAN SANTVOORD (van sant 7 voord), 

CORNELIUS, was a native of Holland, where he 
was educated and ordained. He came to this 
country in 1718 to take charge of the Dutch 
and French churches on Staten Island; and 
as he was master of Dutch and French, he 
preached in both languages. During his 
residence in Staten Island he translated the 
“ Commentaries of Marck on the Book of 
Revelation,” and he added a translation of 
the “ Dissertation by Marck on the Slaugh¬ 
ter of the Infants.” After twenty-two years’ 
service on Staten Island, he removed to the 
pastorate of the Dutch church in Schenec¬ 
tady, and he remained in this charge until 
his death, in 1752. He had suffered from 
paralysis for some time before the close of 
his life. He was a well-read theologian and 
a solid preacher, justly esteemed for his 
earnestness in the work of the ministry. 


VARDEMAN (var 7 de-man), JERE¬ 
MIAH, was born in 1775, in Wythe county, 
Virginia. His father and paternal grand¬ 
father were natives of Sweden. By his 
mother’s side he was of Welsh descent. His 
grandfather, who was an Episcopalian, lived 
to be one hundred and twenty-five years old. 
The family had much to suffer because of 
dangers from the Indians; and when the res¬ 


idence was changed from Virginia to the neighbor¬ 
hood of Crab Orchard, in Kentucky, the danger was 
not lessened. The circumstances in which he was 
placed were unfavorable for education, but he ac¬ 
quired the elements of an ordinary English train¬ 
ing; and when lie was about seventeen years of 
age, he was brought under very serious impres¬ 
sions, and after due examination he united with 
the Cedar Creek Baptist Church, in Lindon 
county. Forthwith he felt that he should dedi¬ 
cate himself to the preaching of the gospel, and 
he yielded to a spirit of frivolity which endan¬ 
gered his spiritual life for a considerable time. 
At length, in 1799, he was so powerfully im¬ 
pressed by a sermon from the Rev. Mr. Hansford 
that his future life was decided. He began to 
preach, and his words had unusual power. Large 
meetings were held and sinners were greatly 
affected, and ere long he was recognized as an 
earnest, effective preacher. In 1810 he was 
called to the monthly pastorate of David’s Fork 
Church, in Fayette county, and he resided here 
until he removed, in 1830, to Missouri. His min¬ 
istrations in Kentucky were greatly blessed, and 
precious results followed his sermons which he 
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was accustomed to deliver during extensive tours 
which he made through Kentucky and Tennessee. 
After his removal from Kentucky, he settled in 
Ralls county, Missouri; and here he still con¬ 
tinued to labor, collecting churches in destitute 
places. He was instrumental in leading his Bap¬ 
tist brethren in the State to adopt concerted mea¬ 
sures for benevolent works, and he presided in a 
convention called to promote the great work of 
home missions. He died in 1842, after a life of 
unusual labor and of remarkable success in bring¬ 
ing sinners to the Saviour. 

VARIANT (va're-ant), a diversity of read¬ 
ing in the Bible, whether in Hebrew, Greek or 
a translation. 

VASHNI (vash'ni). This is given as the 
name of the elder son of Samuel in 1 Chr. vi. 28, 
but in 1 Sam. viii. 2 it is Joel, and this also re¬ 
appears in 1 Chr. vi. 33, so that in all probability 
the Vashni of ver. 28 is a corruption for Joel. 


averse to the discipline and opinions of the Cal¬ 
vinists. He died in 1547. 

VATER (va'ter), JOHN SEVERINUS, a 
distinguished philologist and theologian, was born 
at Altenburg, in Saxony, in 1771, and received his 
education at the University of Jena. In 1792 he 
went to the University of Halle, where he became 
an academical teacher. In 1796 he returned to 
Jena, where he was appointed professor extraor¬ 
dinary in the theological faculty. In 1800 he was 
appointed professor of theology and Oriental lit¬ 
erature at Halle, where he devoted much of his 
time to the critical examination of the earlier 
books of the Old Testament and of ecclesiastical 
history. In 1809 he was appointed professor of 
theology and librarian to the University of Ko- 
nigsberg. In 1820 he returned to Halle as pro¬ 
fessor of theology, and was chiefly engaged in 
ecclesiastical history and the exposition of the 
New Testament. He died in 1826. 



VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. See 

Manuscripts. 


Back Veil.—S eo Veil. 

VASHTI (vash'ti), the wife of Ahasuerus, 
king of Persia, whose refusal to present herself 
unveiled before the compotators of the king led 
to her degradation, and eventually to the advance¬ 
ment of Esther, Esth. i. 9-12. 

VATABLUS (va-ta'bloos), FRANCIS, an 
eminent Hebrew scholar, was born at Gamache, a 
village in Picardy. He first distinguished him¬ 
self in Greek literature; and when Francis I., in 
1531, founded some royal professorships at Paris, 
Vatablus was appointed regius professor of He¬ 
brew. He gave brief and clear explanations of 
the literal meaning of the texts, which, being 
taken down in notes by some of his hearers, were 
collected and added to Leo Juda’s Latin version 
of the Bible printed in a column on one side, with 
the Latin Vulgate on the other. These notes were 
condemned by the theological faculty of the Sor- 
bonne; but the University of Salamanca was more 
favorable, and caused the text and notes of this 
Bible to be reprinted in Spain. They have since 
been generally approved by men of learning. Va¬ 
tablus is said to have been a staunch Romanist and 


VAUDOIS. See Waldenses. 

VAUGHAN (vaw’n), CHARLES 
JOHN, D.D., was born in 1817, and after 
a good preparation at Rugby he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
greatly distinguished himself. He be¬ 
came senior classic and chancellor’s 
medalist, and eventually he attained to 
a Fellowship, which he held for several 
years. The living of St. Martin’s, in 
Leicester, was given to him, and from 
1844 until 1859 he was master of Har¬ 
row, where he was recognized as ex¬ 
ceedingly successful. In 1860 he de¬ 
clined the see of Rochester, but in 1869 
he became vicar of Doncaster and mas¬ 
ter of the Temple. He also holds the 
chancellorship of York Cathedral, and 
he is one of the chaplains to the queen. 
He has been one of the most volumi¬ 
nous writers of the modern English 
clergy, as there are not fewer than thirty- 
five distinct works which have appeared 
from his pen, among which are his ser¬ 
mons at Harrow, London, Doncaster and 
elsewhere; his “Commentaries on the Epistles to 
the Romans, Philippians, Revelation of St. John,” 
and “Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles.” He 
belongs to the Broad Church party in the Estab¬ 
lishment, and has shown himself to be a man of 
great vigor and earnestness. 

VAUGHAN, ROBERT, D.D., was born in 
1795, and educated at Bristol, in England. He 
became pastor of the Independent Chapel at Ken¬ 
sington, in London, and for some years he held 
the office of professor of ancient and modern his¬ 
tory in London University. From 1842 until 
1857 he was president of the Lancashire Inde¬ 
pendent College at Manchester. He originated 
the “ British Quarterly Review” in 1845, and from 
the beginning he was editor and a prolific contrib¬ 
utor to that eminent quarterly. He wrote a “ Life 
of Wycliffe,” “ Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty,” 
“Causes of the Corruption of Christianity,” “The 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell,” “Congregation¬ 
alism,” “History of England under the House of 
Stuart,” “The Age of Great Cities,” “Revolu¬ 
tions in English History,” “English Nonconform¬ 


ity,” “Ritualism in the English Church,” “Es¬ 
says on History, Philosophy and Theology,” and 
several other works which show the great range 
and fertility of his mind. He died in 1868. 

VEDAN (ve'dan). This word does not occur 
in our version, but we find it in the original of 
Ezek. xxvii. 19, where our translators render “ Dan 
also.” Dan is here so manifestly out of place that 
critics are pretty generally agreed in considering 
the whole word a single name, instead of taking ve 
as the Hebrew copulative, “and,” “also.” Vedan, 
then, may be said to be an Arabian city whence 
iron and cassia and calamus were brought to Tyre. 
Gesenius and others are disposed to identify this 
city with the modern Aden , more especially be¬ 
cause Aden appears to have traded in the very 
articles mentioned by Ezekiel. Aden, in the 
province of Yemen, is now a British possession 
with an increasing commerce. 

VEDAS, the sacred books of the Hindoos. 
See Hinpooism. 

VEIL. Several words so rendered in our ver¬ 
sion rather mean cloaks or shawls. See Dress. 
It is indisputable, however, that veils, properly so 
called, were not unfrequently used among the He¬ 
brews. Thus it was a “ veil ” with which Moses 
covered his face, Ex. xxxiv. 33-35. The word 
rendered “ mufflers,” Isa. iii. 19, designates a light 
veil. There is another term translated “locks,” 
Song Sol. iv. 1, 3; vi. 7; Isa. xlvii. 2, which may 
reasonably be believed to mean a veil worn by a 
female when fully dressed. It is more doubtful 
whether the “kerchiefs,” Ezek. xiii. 18, 21, were 
veils; some scholars of repute would decide in the 
affirmative. See Kerchiefs. 

But the face was frequently veiled bv covering 
it with the fold of another garment. This prob¬ 
ably was the case with Rebekah, Gen. xxiv. 65, and 
Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 14, 19; they wrapped them¬ 
selves altogether in a large mantle or shawl. It 
was evidently not the custom in ancient times for 
the Hebrew women and those of the neighboring 
nations to veil their faces, except on occasions, as 
in the case of Rebekah just referred, compare Gen. 
xxix. 25, when natural modesty would prompt it, 
or for concealment, as Tamar, or for special orna¬ 
ment. This is sufficiently proved by such pas¬ 
sages as Gen. xii. 14; xxix. 10; 1 Sam. i. 12; 
Prov. vii. 13. The veil, moreover, is not found in 
the Assyrian or Egyptian monuments. It is true 
that St. Paul reproves the females who attended 
and prayed or prophesied in Christian assemblies 
witlr uncovered heads, 1 Cor. xi. 4-16, but this 
does not necessarily imply that their faces ought 
to be concealed by veils. The covering of the 
head was the decent token of subjection ; a woman 
who threw off this seemed to proclaim herself in¬ 
dependent, and so dishonored her head—that is, 
her husband, the man being the head of the 
woman, 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the East it 
has become a habit to veil the face, it being often 
deemed less indecent to expose almost any part of 
the person than the face. Some of the face-veils 
worn by ladies are highly ornamented and em¬ 
broidered. They are made of white muslin, or 
occasionally black crape, and are often thrown 
over the horn worn in Syria. 

VEILING (vayl'ing) THE CROSS, a custom 
in Lent, in which purple or black crape is placed 
over the cross or crucifix as a sign of mourning. 
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VEIL OF THE TABERNACLE or 
TEMPLE, the rich curtain which screened off 
the holy of holies. See Tabernacle, Temple. 
It was rent at the crucifixion, Matt, xxvii. 51. 
This was a type of the fact that access into God’s 
presence, previously allowed only to the priest, was 
now obtained for all men by the great sacrifice. 

VELUM QUADRAGESIMALE (vel'um 
kwa'dra-jes-e-ma'lay), a violet veil which in Lent 
is drawn over pictures, images and at the back of 
the altar. Veils were sometimes drawn between 
the nave and the choir and between the choir and 
altar in Lent; and, indeed, when such a principle 
of symbolism is admitted into worship under the 
Christian dispensation, there is no limit that could 
be set to such additions and innovations, as the 
fancy or the taste of men would then be the rule 
and limit of all observances. 

VENANTIUS (ve-nan'sh’us), a Christian poet 
of the sixth century, was a native of Italy, and 
studied at Ravenna. He applied himself to rhet¬ 
oric, grammar, poetry and jurisprudence, but he 
was most attached to rhetoric and poetry, and was 
honored by Hilduinus, the abbot of St. Denis, 
with the title of Scholasticissimus. He died about 
609. His works consist of eleven books of poetry, 
mostly of the elegiac kind, and hymns adapted to 
the services of the Church. 

VENERABLE (ven'er-a-b’l). 1. A title 
given to dignitaries of cathedrals of the old found¬ 
ation, but now monopolized by archdeacons. See 
Old Foundation Cathedrals. 2. The lowest 
grade of canonization in the Romish Church. 

VENIAL (ve'ne-al) SIN has been defined to 
be “ that kind of sin which is not mortal or deadly, 
and does not place the doer out of a state of grace;” 
and yet all sin being the transgression of God’s 
holy, righteous law, and therefore rebellion against 
God, it must follow that all sin is deadly and mor¬ 
tal unless its guilt be washed away by that blood 
which hath been shed for remission of sin. 

VENN, HENRY, born in 1725, a divine of 
great learning and piety who held the highest 
place amongst the evangelical ministers of his day, 
wrote “The Complete Duty of Man” and other 
religious works. .He was vicar of Huddersfield 
and rector of Yelling. He died in 1797. 

VENNER (ven'ner), THOMAS, a wine- 
cooper, who turned fanatic, and proclaimed that 
human government was to cease upon earth ; that 
Cromwell and Charles II. were alike usurpers, and 
that Christ himself was about to establish a “fifth 
monarchy.” He was the leader in several riots, 
and was seized and executed with several of his 
followers in 1661. 

VENNING (ven'ning), RALPH, born in 
1620, was a divine who lectured in St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, but was expelled in 1662 for noncon¬ 
formity. He was the author of “Helps to Piety” 
and a treatise on “ Paradoxes.” He died in 1673. 

VENTURA (ven-teu'ra), GIACCHINO, 
one of the finest preachers of his time, called de¬ 
servedly “The Italian Bossuet,” was born at Pa¬ 
lermo, in 1792. Of high birth, and educated at the 
Jesuits’ College of his native city, he joined the 
order of Th&itins, and devoted himself to religious 
philosophy and to preaching. Some works, writ¬ 


ten while yet young, gave him a reputation, and 
he was made censor of the press and member of the 
royal council of public instruction. On the death 
of Pius VII. he pronounced his funeral oration, 
which at once marked him the greatest pulpit or¬ 
ator of the day. Leo XII. promoted him to the 
chair of ecclesiastical law at Rome. He had, too, 
the good fortune to reconcile the pope and Chateau¬ 
briand. In 1830 he was elected general of his 
order, and for many years he engrossed public at¬ 
tention as a writer and a preacher. Placed at the 
head of the moderate reformers, he endeavored to 
induce Pius IX. to adopt his views; and in the 
midst of the political agitations of the time, he 
delivered the funeral oration on O’Connell and on 
the victims at the siege of Vienna, both of which 
produced extraordinary sensation. Failing to in¬ 
duce the pope to grant the people a constitution, 
he remained in Rome after the flight of Pius to 
Gaeta, endeavoring to calm the agitation, while he 
pronounced equivocally in favor of separating the 
spiritual from the temporal power, yet refusing 


place. On the French intervention he left Rome 
in 1849, and went to Montpellier, and in 1851 set¬ 
tled at Paris, where his preaching drew crowds of 
admirers. He died of dropsy at Versailles in 1861. 
His works, in Italian and French, display great 
powers of eloquence. 

VENUS (ve'nus) was a Roman goddess gen¬ 
erally regarded as identical with the Greek Aphro¬ 
dite. In the “Iliad” she isrepresented as the daugh¬ 
ter of Jupiter and Dione. Hesiod says she sprang 
from the foam of the sea and reached the island of 
Cythora, whence she went to Cyprus, where grass 
grew beneath her feet, and love and desire attended 
her. The Grecian sculptors and painters vied with 
each other in forming her image as the ideal of 
beauty. She was the Astarte of the Phoenicians. Her 
images were usually nude, or but slightly draped. 

VERGER (ver'jer). 1. The official who car¬ 
ries a verge or mace before a dignitary and fills 
some office connected with the corporation to 
whiclvhe belongs. 2. The official who takes care 
of thdtonterior of the fabric of a church. 


VERGERIO (ver-je'ri-o), PIER PAOLO, a 
bishop of the Romish Church, was a vigorous op¬ 
ponent of the principles of the Reformation, but 
while examining some of the writings of the Re¬ 
formers for the purpose of refuting them became 
so impressed with their arguments that he was 
converted to Protestantism, and induced his 
brother, also an eminent ecclesiastic, to adopt the 
same course. He died in 1565. 

VERGIL, or VIRGIL (ver'jil), POLY- 
DORE, a very learned Italian divine and a great 
friend of Erasmus, was born at Urbino in 1470. 
In 1503 he was sent to England by Alexander VI. 
to collect the “Peter’s pence,” and he remained 
there till 1550, having several valuable prefer¬ 
ments in the Church. Of the works which he 
wrote while in England the most important is the 
“ History of England.” He died in 1555. 

VERMIGLI (ver-meel'ye), PIETRO MAR- 
TIRE, one of the early Protestant Reformers, a 


man of great learning and piety, was born in 
Florence in 1500. In his sixteenth year he en¬ 
tered the order of Augustins, which caused his 
father to disinherit him. He distinguished him¬ 
self as a preacher, and by his lectures in literature 
and philosophy in various towns in Italy. Being 
sent to Naples, he became acquainted, through a 
Spaniard, with the writings of Bucer, Zwingle and 
Melanchthon, with which he was much im¬ 
pressed ; and on his return to Lucca he avowed 
his change of views, and was obliged to take 
refuge in Switzerland, whence he went to Stras- 
burg, where he was appointed professor of divin¬ 
ity. In 1547 he went to England, and was ap¬ 
pointed to lecture at Oxford, but on the death of 
Edward VI. he returned to his chair at Strasburg, 
which he left in 1556 to take that of Hebrew and 
theology at Zurich, where he remained till his 
death, in 1562. He wrote numerous learned com¬ 
mentaries on the Scriptures, which are still held 
in high esteem. 

VERMILION (ver-mil'yun), Jer. xxii. 14. 

See Colors. 



Ruins of the Temple of Venus, Pompeii. 
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VERSCHOORISTS (ver-shoor'ists),a Dutch 
Rect which took its name from James Verschoor, 
of Flushing, who, about 1680, produced a party 
who adopted a mixture of the tenets of Cocceius 
and Spinosa. His followers were called Hebrews 
because of the attention which they gave to the 
study of the Hebrew language. 

VERSE. With regard to our modern divis¬ 
ions of chapters and verses, the following appears 
to be briefly the history. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, 
or Hugh de St. Cher, having projected a con¬ 
cordance to the Latin Vulgate, distributed the Old 
and New Testaments into chapters; they are those 
we now have. He also distinguished smaller sec¬ 
tions or verses (following in the Old Testament 
the Masoretic divisions), placing the letters A, B, 
C, D, E, F and G in the margin for facility of ref¬ 
erence. A Hebrew concordance on the same plan 
was compiled by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, a cele¬ 
brated Jewish teacher, in the fifteenth century, who 
retained the cardinal’s divisions, substituting He¬ 
brew numeral figures for the marginal Roman let¬ 
ters. The Latin version of the Bible published by 
Xantes Pagninus at Lyons, in 1528, is the first in 
which verses are throughout marked by Arabic 
numerals. In the Hebrew Pentateuch, Megilloth 
and Haphtaroth, printed at Sabionetta, in 1557, 
every fifth verse was distinguished by a Hebrew 
numeral. Each verse of the Hebrew text in the 
Antwerp Polyglot of 1569-1573 has an Arabic 
numeral. In the New Testament, however, there 
were no Masoretic verses, and therefore Robert 
Stephen undertook the minuter subdivision, which 
he accomplished while on a journey from Paris to 
Lyons. He printed the first Greek Testament 
with his verses at Geneva in 1551. The English 
New Testament divided into both chapters and 
verses appeared at Geneva in 1557; and the first 
whole English Bible so divided is that executed at 
the same place by William Whittingham, Anthony 
Gilby and Thomas Sampson, published in 1560, 
and the same divisions have been adopted gener¬ 
ally ever since. 

It cannot be denied that the divisions in our or¬ 
dinary Bibles are sometimes unskillful and erro¬ 
neous. But it is more easy to point out the fault 
than to amend it. Attempts have been made to 
construct paragraph Bibles, so as to exhibit more 
clearly the connection and sense of Scripture. The 
motive deserves all praise, but the success of the 
attempts hitherto made is more than doubtful. 
And there is but too much reason for the grave 
censure of Dr. McCaul: “ The sacred text has 
been either cut up into shreds with a separate 
heading, or a number of chapters welded together 
into one unmanageable mass, so as to perplex 
and weary the reader, especially as, from want of 
verses, these portions present one dull and dis¬ 
heartening mass of type, unpleasant to look at.” 

VERSICLES (ver'si-k’lz), short verses or 
texts said by the officiating priest or person, to 
which the people reply in another verse or text 
called a response. 

VERSIONS (ver'sh’uns). Many translations 
have been made of the Holy Scriptures in both 
ancient and modern times. They are of the great¬ 
est service for both critical and hermeneutical 
purposes. They tend to show us the readings of 
the text which the translator used, and indicate 
the sense he put upon the words before him. The 
older the version, the more important obviously is 


its critical value, as it leads us to the state of the 
text so much closer to the time of its original 
composition, the evidence in this respect being 
near akin to that furnished by ancient manuscripts. 
And then, as there are many words, especially in 
the Old Testament, which occur but once, of which 
the signification is to us dubious, we learn from 
ancient versions how they were interpreted at a 
time when, peradventure, the original language 
had not ceased to be a living tongue. As to mod¬ 
ern versions, now so greatly multiplied, it cannot 
but be a cause of thankful joy that the various 
tribes of the earth may read in their own tongues 
the wonderful works of God. 

It is proposed to give here a compendious ac¬ 
count of the principal versions of the Scriptures; 
those of the most importance shall be described as 
fully as the limits of this work will allow; others 
can only be named. Of the first cla^s there are of 
ancient translations the Chaldee Paraphrases or 
Targums, the Greek, including the Septuagint 
and other versions, the Syriac, the Latin, both 
the old Latin and the Vulgate, and of modern the 
English. 

The Targums. —Targum is a Chaldee word 
which appears to signify “ version ” or “ explana- 
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Brackets in York Cathedral. 

tion.” The captivity had necessarily an influence 
upon the national speech of the Jews. For though 
they brought back with them from Babylon their 
own Hebrew, which they had kept during a much 
longer time while they were in Egypt, yet their 
ears had been accustomed to another tongue, and 
their diffusion through the Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian provinces bringing them into contact with 
divers nations—far different from that Egyptian 
pressure which had kept them compacted in 
Goshen—introduced naturally other forms, till by 
degrees the language in which their ancient books 
were written was changed, and for common use 
lost. The law, however, and afterward other 
parts of Scripture, continued to be publicly read. 
But to make it intelligible it had to be ex¬ 
pounded ; and as interpretation became more and 
more needful, in process of time a body of inter¬ 
preters sprang up, distinct from the public read¬ 
ers. And though at first their interpretations 
were oral, yet at length they were committed to 
writing, and thus the Targums have come down 
to us. 

There are Targums to nearly the whole of the 
Old Testament. 1. The first to be mentioned is 
that which bears the name of Onkelos, and is on 
the Pentateuch. See Onkelos. It is a pretty 
close version of the Hebrew text, clear and well 
adapted for its purpose; and it is noteworthy that 


it interprets only two places, Gen. xlix. 10; Num. 
xxiv. 17, of the Messiah. The language is a 
pure Chaldee. 2, 3. There are two other Targums 
on the Pentateuch. One is generally known as 
the Pseudo-Jonathan, so called because it has been 
untruly fathered on Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the other 
as the Jerusalem Targum. The last named is frag¬ 
mentary in its interpretation. These two are only 
different recensions of the same work, of Palestin¬ 
ian origin, the Jerusalem being the first, intended, 
perhaps, as notes and corrections to Onkelos, the 
other filling up and completing after the same 
manner what the earlier had left undone. This 
work is stored with legendary tales. It cannot be 
prior to the seventh or eighth century. 4. A 
Targum on the former and later prophets— i. e., 
Joshua, Judges, the books of Samuel and Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the twelve minor 
prophets—is ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, a 
disciple of Hillel the Elder. This is much in the 
style of Onkelos, and critics have supposed that 
one was acquainted with the work of the other, 
and have disputed which had the priority. Per¬ 
haps this of Jonathan was somewhat later; but as 
it is doubtful whether there ever was an individ¬ 
ual Onkelos, so it may be doubted whether this 
was the work of the real Jonathan. Possibly 
something that he did write may have formed a 
groundwork, and have been afterward with other 
materials gathered in the third or fourth century 
at Babylon by some one person into the whole 
now existing, in which allegories, parables and 
legends are embodied. 5, 6. Targums on Job, 
Psalms and Proverbs, and on the five megilloth — 

i. e., Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lam¬ 
entations and Esther—have been ascribed to Jo¬ 
seph the Blind, in the third century after Christ. 
They are probably by different hands of a far later 
date, some critics being inclined to place them as 
late as the tenth or eleventh century. 7, 8. There 
are two or more late Targums on Esther, hereto¬ 
fore supposed to be three; but of the three two 
are but different recensions of the same work. 9. 
A Targum on Chronicles is of comparatively mod¬ 
ern discovery, being first edited in 1680. It is of 
late date, of Palestinian origin. 10. There is also 
a Targum on Daniel, probably of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. And it may be added that there is a Chal¬ 
dee translation of some of the apocryphal additions 
to Esther. 

Greek. —From the time of the first captivity 
and onward colonies of Jews were settled in 
Egypt. These had a temple of their own erected 
at Leontopolis, in the Heliopolitan nome, by 
Onias, son of the high-priest Onias, who, despair¬ 
ing of the pontifical dignity himself, fled into 
Egypt in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
obtained permission from Ptolemy Philometor to 
raise a temple and to consecrate priests and Le- 
vites for its service, under the plea that such an 
establishment had been predicted, Isa. xix. 18-21. 
A rallying-point was thus formed. The Egyptian 
temple was after the fashion of that at Jerusalem, 
and the rites were similar. Connection, however, 
with Palestine was by no means broken off; and 
a natural result of the residence of so many Jews 
in Egypt under the dominion of the Greek-speak¬ 
ing Ptolemies was the translation of their sacred 
books into Greek. 

1. The principal Greek version is called the 
Septuagint. The history of this is involved in 
much obscurity. The popular account is con¬ 
tained in a letter said to be written by Aristeas, 
an officer of the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Seventy-two persons, at that monarch’s request, in 
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order to furnish his library with the Hebrew 
sacred books, were commissioned by Eleazar, the 
high-priest at Jerusalem. These, on their arrival 
at Alexandria, were shut up in the island of Pha¬ 
ros, and accomplished their translation in seventy- 
two days. From the number of the interpreters 
the name “Septuagint” was derived. This story 
has been repeated with more or less embellish¬ 
ment, and was for long implicitly believed. But 
critical research has exposed its falsehood. The 
letter of Aristeas, though unquestionably of. old 
date, is now admitted to be spurious. There is a 
more trustworthy authority, that of Aristobulus, 
who, writing in the second century before Christ, 
says that the Pentateucli was translated very early, 
for he supposes Plato to have drawn from it, and 
that Demetrius Phalereus, under Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphus, was the means of promoting the transla¬ 
tion of the rest of the Old Testament. Without 
implicitly following this author, we may substan¬ 
tially accept hfe testimony; and we have corrobo¬ 
ration of the fact that a translation of the entire 
Hebrew Scriptures was early in existence in the 
second prologue to Ecclesiasticus, written probably 
about 130 B. C. It is clear from an examination 
of the version itself that it was made in 
Egypt, for we find several Coptic words, 
and ideas purely Hebrew are rendered 
in the Egyptian manner. Moreover, from 
the observable differences of style and of 
acquaintance with the original language, 
different individuals, probably at differ¬ 
ent times, must have been engaged in the \ v , 
work; and sifting the whole matter, we 
may fairly conclude that the version 
made at Alexandria was begun in the 
time of the early Ptolemies, perhaps 280 
or 285 B. C., and that the law alone was 
first translated, the other books follow¬ 
ing at uncertain intervals. There is, 
besides, no improbability in believing 
that a copy had its place in the royal li¬ 
brary; but whether the version origi¬ 
nated with the Jews, rendered necessary 
by the reading of the law and the proph¬ 
ets in their synagogues in a tongue they 
could understand, or whether one of the 
Egyptian kings, Soter or Philadelphus, commanded 
the translation, is more in doubt. Considering, 
however, the attachment of the Jews to their own 
tongue, and considering how long a language is 
often preserved for ecclesiastical use after it has 
ceased to be the medium of common intercourse, 
it may be thought on the whole most probable that 
the version was produced, in some measure at least, 
by the sovereign’s desire. It grew into high con¬ 
sideration ; and we may well suppose that the 
object of the pretended letter of Aristeas was to 
exalt its credit. Philo believed in its inspiration; 
Josephus generally used it, as also the earlier 
Christian Fathers. Its alleged miraculous origin 
is mentioned in the Talmud; and there is reason 
to conclude that it was read not only in Egyptian 
synagogues, but in those of Palestine and elsewhere. 
But some time after Christ the Jews, pressed by 
the arguments from prophecy, began to question 
and to deny the faithfulness of the Septuagint to 
the Hebrew original; they instituted a fast on the 
8th of their month Tebeth to show their sorrow 
for its having been made, and ultimately adopted 
in preference the literal version of Aquila. 

It has been already hinted that some of the 
Septuagint translators were but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with Hebrew. There are many mis¬ 
takes, therefore; and there is a singular connec¬ 


tion not yet fully explained between this and the 
text of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Pentateuch 
is best rendered; the poetical portions are gener¬ 
ally inferior to the historical. Of the prophets 
Jeremiah is the best given; yet there are remark¬ 
able variations in the version from the original; 
and generally many important predictions are 
obscured in the Septuagint. The translation of 
Daniel, supposed for long to be lost, but discov¬ 
ered and published at Rome in 1772, was consid¬ 
ered so erroneous that that of Theodotion was 
substituted for it. Still, with all the errors, varia¬ 
tions, misconceptions and corruptions of the Sep¬ 
tuagint, it is of inestimable value for both the 
criticism and the interpretation of the sacred 
book. It is evident that the translators had be¬ 
fore them a text differing from that of our oldest 
manuscripts, and some corrections may be obtain¬ 
ed from it which we cannot hesitate in pronouncing 
just ones. And then its language is the pattern 
of that of the apostles and evangelists. Hebrew 
idioms appear in a Greek form; and we are led 
therefrom to understand the sense in which many 
words and phrases of the New Testament are used. 
The theological student who would fully under- 
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stand the original of the New Testament must 
give all diligent attention to the Septuagint ver¬ 
sion of the Old. 

By the frequency of transcription many errors 
crept into the Septuagint text. Origen, therefore, 
in the early part of the third century, undertook 
to collate it with the Hebrew and with other Greek 
versions, so as to produce a new and accurate re¬ 
cension. It is said that he spent twenty-eight 
years on this great work, which was called vari¬ 
ously Tetrapla , Hexapla, Octapla and Enneapla. 
The Tetrapla comprised in four columns the 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, the Septua¬ 
gint and Theodotion; the Hexapla had two addi¬ 
tional columns, the Hebrew text, and the same in 
Greek characters. Other columns were subse¬ 
quently added for two other Greek versions of 
some parts of the Bible; hence the name Octapla, 
which, augmented by an additional translation of 
the Psalms and minor prophets, was ultimately 
the Enneapla. But it is not very probable that 
Origen himself edited more than the Tetrapla and 
Hexapla. He adjoined special marks and signs 
to indicate the variations of the Septuagint as 
compared with other versions and the Hebrew. 

Two editions or exemplars of the Septuagint 
have been distinguished since Origen’s time—that 
called tfcd common text, such as it was before his 


collation, and the hexaplaric text, that produced 
by his corrections. Numerous errors being intro¬ 
duced by copyists, three recensions were under¬ 
taken at nearly the same time. Eusebius and 
Pamphilus, about 300 A. D., published the hexa* 
plaric text with Origen’s critical marks; these, 
however, by transcription, became confused, and 
were afterward omitted. This edition was adopted 
by the churches in Palestine. Lucian, a pres¬ 
byter of Antioch, martyred 311 A. D., and Hesy- 
chius, an Egyptian bishop, conducted other recen¬ 
sions, it is not agreed whether independently of 
Origen’s labors, or whether the hexaplaric text, 
amended after the Hebrew, was the basis of both. 
They obtained acceptance, and were used, the first 
by the churches of Constantinople, Asia Minor 
and Syria, the other in Egypt. From these three 
principal recensions existing manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Septuagint are derived. 
That called the common text is the basis of the 
Vatican manuscript, while the Alexandrine has 
more of a hexaplaric character. Of printed edi¬ 
tions there are reckoned four standards, the Com- 
plutensian, 1514, the Aldine, 1518, the Roman or 
, Vatican, 1586, and the Alexandrine, 1707-9-19-20. 

2. Aquila, a Jewish proselyte of Si¬ 
nope, made a translation for the use of 
the Jews about the middle of the second 
century of our era. It is literal even 
to barbarism. 

3. Somewhat later Theodotion, a Jew¬ 
ish proselyte of Ephesus, produced an¬ 
other version. It is a kind of revision 
of the Septuagint, holding a middle place 
between the servile closeness of Aquila 
and the freedom of Symmachus. 

4. Symmachus, an Ebionite, who lived 
about 200 A. D., executed a free version, 
expressing the sense rather than the words 
of the original. 

5. 6, 7. Three other ancient transla¬ 
tions of parts of the Bible there were, of 
which the authors are not known. They 
are entitled the “fifth,” “sixth” and 
“seventh,” from the order in which Ori¬ 
gen (if it were he) placed them in his 
columns. 

8. There is yet another called the Venetian, be¬ 
cause the manuscript of it was preserved in St. 
Mark’s library, Venice. It is uncertain when it 
was made. The manuscript is considered to be of 
the fourteenth century, but it is not the original, 
merely a copy. It comprises the Pentateuch 
and several other books. This is a singular ver¬ 
sion; the style is a mixture of pure Attic with 
barbarisms, while the Chaldee of Daniel is ren¬ 
dered in Doric. 

Syriac. —Christianity was early preached in 
Syria; naturally, therefore, several versions of 
Scripture were made into the language of that 
country. 

1. The most celebrated of these is the Peshito, or 
Literal, so usually called on account of its close 
adherence to the original text. That of the Old 
Testament, which appears not to have comprised 
the apocryphal books, was probably executed by 
a Christian at Edessa, about the middle of the 
second century after Christ. Perhaps the version 
of the New Testament was made about the same 
time and at the same place. But the Revelation, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, John vii. 53 to viii. 
11, also 1 John v. 7, are not found in the Peshito. 
It is a translation greatly and very justly valued. 
The New Testament was first printed at Vienna 
in 1555; the Old Testament appeared, not in a 
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very perfect state, in the Paris Polyglot in 1645, 
and was reprinted with the addition of some apoc¬ 
ryphal books of a later version in Walton’s Poly¬ 
glot, 1657. The whole Bible was published under 
the care of Professor Lee, London, 1816-1823. 
Various recensions of this standard translation 
were made in process of time; that called the 
Nestorian exhibits little more than some varia¬ 
tions in the points. Another is the Karku- 
phensian, because it is said to have been exe¬ 
cuted toward the close of the tenth century by 
David, a monk of the convent of St. Aaron, on 
Mount Sigara, in Mesopotamia, karkupho signify¬ 
ing the “summit of a mountain.” It does not dif¬ 
fer much from the ordinary Peshito text. 

2. Among the Syriac manuscripts now in the 
British Museum, brought from the Nitrian mon¬ 
asteries, there is one containing large portions of 
the four Gospels in a version differing, as to the 
character both of the text and of the translation, 
from any Syriac version previously known. It is 
unquestionably of the highest antiquity. And 
there are linguistic differences in the different 
Gospels, that of St. Matthew varying from the 
rest. Hence it has been suggested by those who 
believe that the apostle wrote in Hebrew or Syro- 
Chaldaic that the version was made immediately 
from that original. It was published by the Rev. 
Dr. Cureton in 1857. 

3. A Syriac translation of the New Testament 
was executed in 508 A. D. by Polycarp, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Philoxenus or Xenaias, bishop of Hier- 
apolis or Mabug. It is called the Philoxenian 
version, and was revised about a century later by 
Thomas of Harkel, or Heraclea, also bishop of 
Hierapolis. Philoxenus would seem to have 
commissioned Polycarp to translate the Psalter 
likewise, but no translation of the entire Old 
Testament was made by any of the three persons 
just named. About the same time, however, that 
Thomas of Harkel was revising the Philoxenian, 
Paul, bishop of Telia, in Mesopotamia, at the in¬ 
stance of Athanasius, Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, made a very literal Syriac version of the 
Old Testament from the Greek hexaplaric text. 
A deacon, Mar Thoma, whom some have believed 
identical with Thomas of Harkel, is said to have 
been associated with Paul in his work. Por¬ 
tions of this translation have been lost; the rest 
has been printed at various times, with the ex¬ 
ception of the apocryphal parts. The Philoxenian 
New Testament was published by Professor White, 
1778-1803. 

4. There is a lectionary in the Vatican library 
at Rome containing a Syriac version of some 
portions of the Gospels. These follow the order 
of the festivals on which they were read, some 
occurring more than once, other parts being 
wanting, either as not included in the ecclesias¬ 
tical order of reading or as now defective in the 
manuscript. The dialect of this version is pecu¬ 
liar, and has been thought to resemble that of 
the Jerusalem Targura; hence it has been called 
the Jerusalem Syriac. It is uncertain when it 
was executed, possibly between the fourth and 
sixth centuries. It is of considerable critical 
value, but only a few fragments have been pub¬ 
lished. 

5. It was noted above that some portions of 
the New Testament were not found in the Peshito. 
There have, however, been translations made of 
them, at times not well ascertained. The Rev¬ 
elation was published in 1627 by De Dieu at 
Leyden, from a manuscript in the university li¬ 
brary of that city. The four catholic epistles were 


printed also at Leyden by Pococke from a manu¬ 
script in the Bodleian. 

There are some other Syriac translations or re¬ 
censions, of which but little is known. 

Latin. —It is certain that there existed in the 
second century a Latin version of the Scriptures, 
made in Africa and used by the African Fathers. 
It exhibited the characteristics of the Latin dia¬ 
lect of the Libyan province, and was probably the 
result of the fragmentary labors of different indi¬ 
viduals. As a Latin translation became needed 
in other regions, this was more widely diffused. 
It can scarcely indeed be said that there was a 
standard text, for variations were introduced, and 
revisions seem to have been made in different 
churches. Yet there was but one acknowledged 
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version, and copies, however much they dis¬ 
agreed, were but subordinate varieties of the sin¬ 
gle translation. This is proved by the peculiar 
words found in the citations of writers of far-dis¬ 
tant provinces. The same staple of the text must 
have been everywhere in use. Yet the recension 
of Italy appears to have been the best, and to this 
the term Itala would seem to have been appropri¬ 
ated. The version of the Old Testament was 
made from the Septuagint, and it included some 
of the apocryphal pieces. That of the New Tes¬ 
tament, on the other hand, did not probably at 
first comprise all the canonical books. But this 
fact is a corroboration of the high antiquity of the 
version. 

In the course of time the text of the Latin ver¬ 
sion had become greatly confused and corrupted. 
To remedy the growing evil, Jerome, at the re¬ 


quest of Damasus, bishop of Rome, undertook a 
systematic revision. lie began with the New 
Testament about 382 A. D., and in two years 
presented Damasus with the four Gospels, which 
chiefly required a correcting hand. He after¬ 
ward hastily revised the Psalter, producing what 
is called the Roman Psalter, because it was 
adopted at Rome. At a later period he cor¬ 
rected it again according to the hexaplaric text; 
this is termed the Gallican Psalter, being re¬ 
ceived by the Churches in France. In a similar 
way he revised other books by comparison with 
the Greek. But most of his work perished, he 
himself says by fraud. The two Psalters and 
Job alone are extant. Flaminio Nobili pro¬ 
fessed to gather fragments of the Old Latin, 
which he printed in 1588. Sabatier published 
them more accurately and more completely at 
Rheims, in 1743, and at Paris, 1749-1751. Some 
supplements have appeared since. Portions also, 
in various forms of text, are found in manuscripts, 
and several of these have been printed. The re¬ 
mains of Jerome’s revised text are in editions of 
his works. 

As Jerome proceeded with his task of revising 
the old version he was so strongly impressed with 
the inaccuracy of the Old Testament text ns de¬ 
rived from the Septuagint that he resolved, urged 
too by friends, to translate it anew from the He¬ 
brew. On this he was engaged from perhaps 385 
to 405 A.D. He issued first the books of Samuel 
and Kings, to which he prefixed the Prologus ga- 
leatus, in which he gave an account of the Hebrew 
canon. The other books followed, some of the 
apocryphal ones not being translated. It was 
only by degrees that this version gained its place 
in public estimation; there was great opposition 
to it at first, and much hostile criticism, but at 
length, by the approbation of Gregory I., it ac¬ 
quired such authority that since the seventh cen¬ 
tury, with some mixture of other ancient transla¬ 
tions, it has been exclusively adopted (the Psalter, 
as above noted, excepted) in the Western Church, 
and has borne the name of the “Vulgate,” or cur¬ 
rent text. By the Council of Trent it was or¬ 
dained that the Vulgate alone should be es¬ 
teemed authentic in the public reading of the 
Scriptures, in preaching and in expounding, and 
that no one should dare to reject it under any pre¬ 
text whatever. 

But prior to this, corruption had again crept 
in. By the multiplication of copies, and errors 
of successive transcribers, the text—a mixture, as 
has been just said—was in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Various scholars, as Alcuin, Lanfranc, 
Cardinal Nicholas and others, attempted to cor¬ 
rect it, but it still needed revision when it was 
first printed, without place or date, in 1455. This 
edition is the famous Mazarin Bible, one of the 
noblest exemplars of typography. Another edi¬ 
tion succeeded at Mayence, 1462. The Council 
of Trent ordered that an amended edition should 
be prepared. And after much delay this* was pub¬ 
lished, under the sanction of Sixtus V., in 1590. 
It was soon, however, discovered to be very inac¬ 
curate, and another authentic Vulgate appeared 
in 1592, under Clement VIII. It was followed by 
the edition of 1593, in which a few alterations 
were made; and this is the standard of the Rom¬ 
ish Church. It is unfortunate for that Church 
that the Sixtine and Clementine vary so remark¬ 
ably. But with all its imperfections, the Vulgate 
is a noble version of Scripture, and can never be 
neglected by the theological student. 

The very briefest notice must be taken of other 
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ancient translations. They will be arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

The Anglo-Saxon, Arabic and Armenian ver¬ 
sions will be found under their respective heads. 

Egyptian. —There are three Egyptian dialects— 
the Coptic or Memphitic in Lower Egypt, the Sa- 
hidic or Thebaic in Upper Egypt, and the Bash- 
muric or Oasitic, also called the Ammonian, pre¬ 
vailing probably in an eastern district of the Delta. 
There is reason to believe that versions of the 
Scriptures existed in both Upper and Lower 
Egypt in the third or fourth century, made from 
the Septuagint. Wilkins published the Mem¬ 
phitic New Testament at Oxford in 1716, and the 
Pentateuch in 1731; the Psalter appeared first at 
Rome in 1744; the minor prophets were printed 
by Archdeacon Tattam in 1836, Job in 1846 and 
the greater prophets in 1852. Bardell published 
Daniel in 1849. Schwartz edited the Gospels at 
Leipsic, 1846-1847, and after his death Boetticher 
put forth the rest of the New Testament. A beau¬ 
tiful edition of the New Testament appeared in 
1848—1852, under the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge. Of the Thebaic and Bashmuric 
only fragments have been printed. 

Ethiopic. —The Ethiopic version of the Bible 
was made from the Greek. It probably dates 
from the fourth century, and may have been ex¬ 
ecuted, in part at least, by Frumentius of Tyre, 
the first bishop of the country. The Psalter and 
Song of Solomon were published at Rome in 1513, 
and the New Testament at the same place in 1548- 
1549. A revised text was edited bv Platt in 1826- 
1830. 

Georgian.—A Georgian translation in the ec¬ 
clesiastical dialect of the country was executed 
from the Septuagint and the original Greek of the 
New Testament in the sixth century. The whole 
Bible, corrected from the Slavonic, was printed at 
Moscow in 1743. 

Gothic. —This version was made from the 
Greek of both Testaments by Ulphilas. He sub¬ 
scribed the Arian confession; and here and there, 
especially in Phil. ii. 6, his theological views 
tinged his translation. The Gospels of this ver¬ 
sion were first published at Dort in 1665 from the 
Codex Argenteus, a manuscript most probably of the 
sixth century, now preserved in the university li¬ 
brary at Upsal. The researches of Knittel and of 
Cardinal Mai brought almost all the Epistles and 
some fragments of the Old Testament to light. 
All the portions discovered of the Gothic version 
have been published by Gabelentz and Loebe in 
1836-1845, by Massman in 1855-1856, and by 
Stamm in 1858. 

Persic. —The Scriptures were doubtless early 
translated into Persian, but the ancient version 
does not exist. A translation of the Pentateuch 
appeared at Constantinople in 1546. It was the 
work of Jacob Ben Joseph, surnamed Tawosi or 
Tusi, and has been thought to be only of the six¬ 
teenth century. There are other portions of the 
Bible in Persian, some yet unprinted. 

Slavonic. —The Slavonians settled in Great 
Moravia received Christianity in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, mainly through the missionary labors of 
two brothers, Cyril and Methodius of Thessalon- 
ica. These translated perhaps only the New 
Testament and the Psalter into the Slavonian 
language, but the version of the Old Testament was 
afterward completed. Portions were printed at an 
early date, and the whole Bible at Ostrog in 1581. 

Some account must now be given of modern 
translations. 

English. —The Anglo-Saxon versions of Scrip- 
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ture have been briefly noticed above. When the 
language of the people began to assume the shape 
of what might be called English, the desire of 
having the gospel in it began soon to manifest it¬ 
self. Metrical paraphrases of portions of the Bible 
were made; and in the earlier part of the four¬ 
teenth century Richard Rolle of Hampole appears 
to have executed a version of the Psalms, and 
translations or paraphrases of other parts of 
Scripture followed; and ere long the illustrious 
Wyclif, in conjunction with Nicholas Hereford, 
resolved to translate the whole Bible. Their work 
is said to have been revised by Richard Purvey 
about 1388; and there cannot be a doubt that, in 
spite of the attempts made to suppress it, it was 
repeatedly copied and widely circulated. The 
New Testament was printed in 1731 by Lewis, in 
1810 by Baber, and the entire translation by For- 
shall and Madden at Oxford in 1850. 

Early translations were based on the Vulgate. 
To Tyndale belongs the honor of first resorting to 
the original texts as the source of any satisfactory 
version. He printed the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark at Hamburg in 1524, and the whole New 
Testament at Cologne and Worms in 1525; and 
many other editions followed, while he was labor¬ 
ing upon the Old Testament, of which he printed 
portions in 1530-1531. The entire English Bible 
first appeared in 1535, executed by Coverdale. 
This was in some respects retrograde, for it was 
based on Latin and German versions, with a cer¬ 
tain use of Tyndale’s. That of Matthews suc¬ 
ceeded in 1537. The name of Matthews was as¬ 
sumed; the real editor was John Rogers, mar¬ 
tyred in Queen Mary’s reign. The whole of the 
New Testament, and the beginning of the Old to 
the end of 2 Chronicles, with parts of the prophet¬ 
ical books, were Tyndale’s version ; the rest was 
supplied from Coverdale with sundry corrections. 
Part of this book was printed abroad, the rest in 
London. It was brought under the notice of 
Cranmer, and had his warm approval, and by 
him through Cromwell the king’s license was ob¬ 
tained, and an order issued that a copy should be 
provided for every parish church. This, there¬ 
fore, was the first authorized English Bible. 
Others followed, as those called Cranmer’s and 
Taverner’s, both appearing in 1539. They were 
little more than revisions of Matthews’. The ac¬ 
cession of Mary of course checked the circulation 
of the Scriptures in England. But there were 
English exiles who heartily carried on the work 
abroad. Whittingham, with Gilby, Sampson and 
others, produced a version of which Tyndale’s was 
the basis. This was called the Geneva Bible; the 
New Testament, the first in which the verses are 
marked by numerals, appeared in 1557, the entire 
Bible in 1560. This translation was frequently 
reprinted. 'When the Protestant faith was re¬ 
stored in England, Archbishop Parker promoted 
another version. This, called the bishops’ Bible, 
because eight of those engaged on the work were 
bishops, was avowedly based on Cranmer’s, and 
was published in 1568. 

But these various versions and editions did not 
give entire satisfaction. At the Hampton Court 
Conference, in 1604, the objections were produced 
by the Puritans to the bishops’ Bible. And King 
Jame^I. yielded to the demand and sanctioned a 
new translation. The most learned men in the 
kingdom were to be engaged on it, and fifty-four 
were selected, but some of these died or were pre¬ 
vented by other causes; only forty-seven, there¬ 
fore, actually labored in the work. The bishops’ 
Bible w as to be the basis, but other translations 


were to be followed when more conformable to 
the original. Suggestions were invited from every 
quarter, and any scholars might be consulted and 
every means adopted that the whole might faith¬ 
fully set forth the true word of God. The trans¬ 
lators were divided into various companies, who 
met at Cambridge, Oxford and Westminster. An¬ 
drews, then dean of Westminster, Barlow, dean 
of Chester, and the king’s professors of Hebrew 
and Greek at the two universities were appointed 
directors, and the final revision was entrusted to 
Bilson, bishop of Winchester, and Miles Smith, 
afterward bishop of Gloucester; the last named 
wrote the dedication and preface. The work was 
begun in the spring of 1607, and was com¬ 
pleted at press in 1611. This is our present au¬ 
thorized version, which, whatever imperfections 



may be imputed to it, is one of the noblest in 

existence. 

It may be added that the Roman Catholics 
printed an English translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment at Rheims in 1532, and one of the Old at 
Douay in 1609-1610. 

French. —Jacques le F&vreof Etaples published 
a French version of the Bible in consecutive por¬ 
tions between 1512 and 1530. Olivetan’s appeared 
first in 1535; having been revised, it was printed 
in 1588 as the “Geneva Bible;” corrected editions 
of which were put forth by Martin, 1696-1707, and 
by Ostervald, 1724. 

Gaelic. —In 1767 the New Testament was 
translated and printed by James Stuart of Killin, 
whose son Dr. John Stuart, and Dr. Smith, trans¬ 
lated the OKI Testament. This was published in 
portion*, 1783-1801, and a revised edition issued 
in 1807. 
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German. —The first German version from the 
Vulgate was printed in 1466. Luther’s Testament 
appeared 1522, and his translation of the Bible was 
completed in 1530. 

Irish. —The New Testament was printed in 1602 
by William Daniel, or O’Donnell, archbishop of 
Tuam, assisted by Mortogh O’Cionga or King. 
With the same person’s help, Bishop Bedell com¬ 
pleted a version of the Old Testament in 1640, and 
printed in 1685. 

Italian. —The earliest Italian translation is 
that of Malermi or Malherbi, printed at Venice in 
1471. That of Bruccioli appeared 1532, Diodati’s 
in 1607. 

Latin. —Several scholars put forth corrected 
editions of the Vulgate, as Clarius, in 1542, Paul 
Eber, 1565, Andrew Osiander the elder, 1522, 
Luke Osiander, 1574-1586, Andrew Osiander the 
younger, 1600. The version of the Pagninus was 
published in 1528. Protestant translations are 
those of Munster, 1534-1535, Leo Juda, 1543, Cas- 
talio, 1551, Junius and Tremellius, 1575-1579 (the 
New Testament appeared afterward), Schmidt, 
1696, Erasmus translated the New Testament in 
1516, Beza in 1556. 

Manx. —Bishop Wilson commenced a transla¬ 
tion, and St. Matthew’s Gospel was printed in 
1748. Bishop Hildesley carried on the work, and 
the New Testament appeared in 1767, the Old in 
1772. 

Spanish. —The Old Testament, translated by 
Spanish Jews, was printed at Ferrara in 1553. A 
version in the Valcncian dialect had previously 
been set forth at Valencia in 1478. In Castilian 
the earliest edition was the New Testament of En- 
zinns, printed at Antwerp in 1543. The entire 
Bible by Cassiodoro de Reyna appeared in 15G9. 

Welsh.—A Welsh Testament, chiefly trans¬ 
lated by Salesbury, was printed in 1567. Dr. 
Morgan, afterward bishop of St. Asaph, published 
the whole Bible in 1588. A revised edition by 
Bishop Parry appeared in 1620. 

The influence of missions in modern times in 
promoting translations of the Scriptures has been 
exceedingly greats for wherever the gospel has 
been carried by Protestant missionaries a vigorous 
effort has always been made to give the Word of 
God in a language that can be understood, to the 
people among whom they have been laboring. 
Hence it has come to pass that in nearly all the 
languages, and in many even of the dialects of 
Asia, Africa, America and the scattered islands 
of the ocean, as well as in the tongues of European 
nations, the Scriptures may be read in admirable 
translations which have been executed with great 
care and learning. A list can only be given here 
of the languages, without attempting a statement 
of the extent of territory in which they prevail 
and of the number of people respectively by 
which they are spoken. 

The First Class is monosyllabic, and includes the 
Chinese, and under the Indo-Chinese the follow¬ 
ing, viz.: Burmese, Arakanese, Siamese, Peguese, 
Karen, Munipora, Khassee; and under the Thib¬ 
etan branch, the Thibetan and the Lepcha. 

The Second Class is Semitic, and includes He¬ 
brew, Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldee, Syro-Chaldaic, 
Modern Syriac, Arabic, Carshun, Mogrebbin, 
Gheez, Tigre, Amharic. 

The Third Class: the Indo-European, includ¬ 
ing the Medo-Persian, which comprehends Per¬ 
sian, Pushtos or Afghan, Belochee, Kurdish, Os- 
sitinian, Ancient Armenian, Modern Armenian, 
Ararat Armenian; and the Teutonic branch, which 
comprehends Gothic, Alemanic or old High Ger¬ 


man, German, ancient Low Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, 
English, Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, Danish, Faro- 
ese. The Sanscrit branch comprehends Sanscrit, 
Pali, Magadha, Hindustani or Urdu, Hinduwee, 
and under it the dialect Bruj, Canoj, Kousulu, 
Bhojepoora, Hurriana, Bundelcundee, Bughelcun- 
dee. In Central Indian dialects: Oojein, Harro- 
tee, Oodeypoora, Marwar, Juvapoora, Shekawutty, 
Bikaneera, Buttaneer, Bengalee, Tirhitiya, Assam¬ 
ese, Orissa, Cutchee, Sindhee, Moultan, Punjabee, 
Cashmerian, Nepalese, Parbutti, Palpa, Gurwhal, 
Kumaon, Gujerattee, Mahratta, Kunkuna, Ro¬ 
many or Gipsy, Cingalese, Maldivian. Of the 
languages of the Deccan: Tamul, Telinga, Kar- 
nata, Tolu, Malayalim. The Greco-Latin branch 
includes Albanian, Greek, Romaic or modern 



Greek, Latin, Catalan, dialect of Toulouse, Pro- 
venyal, Vaudois. Piedmontese, Romanese, Italian, 
French, Normandian dialect, Burgundian, Span¬ 
ish, Judeo-Spanish, Cura 9 oa, Portuguese, Indo- 
Portuguese, Daco-Romana or Wallachian. The 
Sclavonic branch includes ancient Sclavonic, Rus¬ 
sian, Servian, Croatian, Bosnian, Bulgarian, Car- 
niolan, Bohemian, Polish, Judeo-Polish, Lithua¬ 
nian, Samogitian, Lettish, Upper Wendish, Lower 
Wendish, Hungarian Wendish. Celtic branch: 
Irish, Gaelic, Manks, Welsh, Cornish, Breton or 
Armorican. 

The Fourth Class embraces the Finnish, Ca¬ 
rd ian, Olonetzian, Dorpat Esthonian, Revel Es- 
thonian, Lapponese, Norwegian Lapponese, 
Tscheremissian, Mordvinian, Zirian, Wotagian, 
Hungarian or Magyar, Wogulian, Ostiacan. The 
Euskarian branch comprises French Basque, Span¬ 


ish Basque. The Tungusian includes Mantchu 
and Tungusian proper. The Mongolian includes 
Mongolian proper, Calmuc, Buriat; and the Turk¬ 
ish branch comprehends Turkish, Karass or Turk¬ 
ish Tartar, Orenburg Tartar, Crimean Tartar, 
Trans-Caucasian Tartar and Tschuwaschian. An¬ 
cient and modern Georgian belong to the Cau¬ 
casian branch, while the Samoide belongs to the 
Hyperborean branch. 

The Fifth Class, or the Polynesian or Malayan, 
comprehends, under the first branch, Malay, For¬ 
mosan, Batta, Javanese, Bima, Bugis, Macassar, 
Malagasse and Dajak. The Further Polynesian 
branch comprises Maori or New Zealand, Samoan, 
Tahitian, Rarotongan, Hawaiian, Marquesan, 
Tonga, Feejeean, Aneiteum, New South Wales. 

The Sixth Class begins with the Egyptian 
branch, under which are Coptic, Sahidic; and 
under the Libyan branch are Berber and Gha- 
damsi. The Mandingo branch has Woloff or Jal- 
loof, Suso, Bui lorn, Sherbro-Bullom, Bassa, Grebo, 
Accra, Fantee, Ashantee; and Dewalla, with Edi- 
vah, Yebu, Isubu, Howssa, belongs to Western 
Nigritia. The Caflrarian or Nilo-Hamitic stock 
comprehends Kaffir, Sechuana, Sitlapi, Sisuta, 
Dammara, Zulu; and on the Zanzibar coasts, Kis- 
uaheli, Kikambi, Kinika and Namaqua; while 
Galla or Ormo belongs to the Afric-Abyssinian 
branch. 

The Seventh Class is American, and Esquimaux 
and Greenland constitute the Northern tongues. 
The Algonquin branch comprises Cree, Ottawa, 
Chippeway, Ojibway, Pottawattomie, Mohawk, the 
Eastern dialects being Micmac and Abenaqui; 
while along the Atlantic were the Massachusetts, 
Virginian, Mohegan, Delaware, Shawanoe. The 
Seneca belonged to the Iroquois branch, and to 
the Sioux or Dacota were the Dacota and the 
Iowa. To the Appalachian belongs Choctaw and 
Cherokee, while Pawnee belonged to the Panis- 
Arrapahoes branch. The Karif or Carib and the 
Arawack are classed under the Carib-Tamanaque 
branch, and the Mosquito was distinct. Mayan 
also is a branch of itself, and under Mexican is 
comprehended Aztec, Misteca, Zapoteca, Tarasco 
and Otomi. The Peruvian has Quichua or Peru¬ 
vian, and the Guarani branch comprises Guarani 
proper and Brazilian or Tupi. 

This long catalogue is given as an evidence of 
the extent of the work undertaken by the mission¬ 
aries of the Gospel, whose zeal has carried them to 
the widely-scattered nations of the earth who have 
been dwelling in darkness; and also to show that 
their main object is to make the heathen under¬ 
stand what the message of peace is by showing 
it to them in the word of God, instead of merely 
proselytizing them by teaching them the doctrines 
and commandments of men. 

VERT (vayr), DOM CLAUDE DE, a learned 
Benedictine, was born at Paris in 1645, and en¬ 
tered the congregation of Cluni at the age of six¬ 
teen. He was afterward sent to Avignon to study 
philosophy and theology at the Jesuits’ College. 
In 1676 he was elected treasurer of the abbey of 
Cluni, and was nominated with another monk to 
the office of reforming the Breviary of the order. 
In 1690 he published a letter to the Calvinist min¬ 
ister Jurieu, who had treated the ceremonies of 
the Romish Church with contempt, and his ser¬ 
vices procured for him the dignity of vicar-general 
to the cardinal de Bouillon, and a promotion to the 
priory of St. Peter at Abbeville. He is chiefly 
known by his “Exposition of the Ceremonies of 
the Church.” He died in 1708. 
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VESEY (ve'ze), WILLIAM, was born in 
1674, in Braintree, Massachusetts. He was edu¬ 
cated in Harvard, where he graduated in 1693, 
and his theological study was conducted by the 
Rev. Samuel Myles, of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
In 1695 he was laboring before his ordination at 
Hempstead, Queen’s county, New York, and he 
there commended himself to the leading men who 
aimed at erecting a new church in New York. 
Governor Fletcher granted a charter for church¬ 
wardens and vestrymen, the church 
to be known as Trinity Church, 
and the parties elected under the 
act of 1693 were designated as the 
civil vestry and those under the 
charter granted by Fletcher were 
known as the church vestry. They 
called Vesey, who embarked in 
1697 for England with a view to 
ordination, and on the 16th of Au¬ 
gust in that year he was ordained 
by Dr. Henry Compton, the bishop 
of London. Governor Fletcher 
also, in addition to many benefac¬ 
tions to the church, granted a 
tract of land called “The King’s 
Farm;” but h is successor, the earl of 
Bellamont, prevailed on the king to 
annul the grant. As the bishop of 
London had appointed Mr. Vesey 
his commissary, he found his hands 
filled with work ; but he was a man 
of undoubted energy, and accord¬ 
ingly he called in the aid of school¬ 
masters and catechists, whose sala¬ 
ries were provided by the Society 
in London; and he brought into 
the ministry a considerable number 
of assistants who rendered him ef¬ 
ficient aid. So diligent was he in 
his work that he was able to report 
the fact that he had twenty-two 
churches which were in a flourish¬ 
ing condition in his jurisdiction. 

He died in 1746, in the seventy-second year of his 
age, having held a prominent place in the Church, 
and being recognized as an able, zealous adminis¬ 
trator, who gave a great stimulus to the cause of 
the Church in the city of New York. 


high, but he has been accused of parsimony, with¬ 
out sufficient foundation. He died A. D. 79. 

VESTA (ves'ta) was a Roman goddess, the 
same as Hestia among the Greeks. The family 
hearth where the members of the household as¬ 
sembled was considered sacred, and both Greeks 
and Romans held that it was under the guardian¬ 
ship of this deity. She was the daughter of Saturn 
and Rhea, and instead of marriage Jupiter gave 


her to sit in the middle of the mansion and to be 
honored in all the temples of the gods. The tem¬ 
ple of Vesta was round ; it contained no statue of 
the goddess, but a sacred fire was kept burning in 
it, attended by six virgin priestesses, called vestals. 


1821 he acted as professor of mathematics, natural 
philosophy and chemistry in the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton. He was next called to Dick¬ 
inson College, Carlisle, where he acted as professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy; and again 
he was removed to a similar chair in Princeton. 
In 1832 he was transferred to the University of 
New York; after which he was professor for some 
time of intellectual and moral philosophy in Lex¬ 
ington College, Virginia, of which institution he 


was also president. From 1836 until 1855 he was 
mathematical professor in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. He was transferred to the chair of in¬ 
tellectual and moral philosophy, and in 1846 he 
was made vice-provost. In 1854 he was appointed 
provost, a position which he filled until 1859; and 



Temple of Vesta.— See article. 


VESICA PISCIS (ves'i-ka pis'sis), a sym¬ 
bolical figure made by two intersecting segments 
of circles. The formation may be seen in the 
illustration on page 393. Windows of that shape 
were often placed in the upper part of the gables 
of churches in the Early English period. They 
are known as “ fish-windows,” and they were used 
as an emblem of our Lord, derived from an acros¬ 
tic of our Lord’s name and offices contained in the 
Greek word ichthus, “fish”— i.e. t Jesus, Christ, 
Son of God, Saviour. 

VESPASIAN (ves-pa'zh’an), TITUS FLA¬ 
VIUS SABINUS, Roman emperor, was born 
A. D. 9, of obscure parentage, and entering the 
Roman army, passed through various grades to 
high office, and obtained great military renown. 
He held command in Britain A. D. 43, and sub¬ 
dued Vectis, now the Isle of Wight. He was sent 
by the emperor Nero, A. D. 66, to conduct the 
war against the Jews, and commenced the siege of 
Jerusalem, but was recalled A.D. 69 to assume 
the seat of empire, and left the war to be carried 
to completion by his son Titus. His rule was 
beneficial to Rome, and his personal character was 


VESTMENT (vest'ment). 1. Any priestly 
garment. 2. In old inventories the vestment 
means the whole set of encharistic robes—amice, 
alb, girdle, maniple, stole and chasuble; and some¬ 
times it includes also the deacon’s and subdeacon’s 
vesture and the altar frontal. 

VESTRY (ves'tre). 1. A room attached to a 
church where the vestments are kept and where 
the clergy dress themselves. 2. The assembly of 
the whole parish, met together in some convenient 
place for the despatch of parish business, is thus 
called in England. Such meetings were custom¬ 
arily held in the vestry attached to the church, 
and hence the name. 

VETHAKE ( veth'a-ke), HENRY, LL.D., was 
a native of Essequibo, in British Guiana, South 
America. He was brought to this country in his 
childhood, educated in Columbia College, New 
York, and afterward began the study of law. He 
taught mathematics in Columbia College for a short 
time, and in 1813 he removed to Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, where he was professor of math- 
ematifti and natural philosophy. From 1817 until 



in that year he became professor of the higher 
mathematics in the Polytechnic College of Phila¬ 
delphia. He was an admirable scholar and an 
eminent teacher, deserving a place in this work 
because of the influence which he exerted on the 
education of our country and his high literary 
standing and great personal^worth. His lectures 
on political economy have had a great circulation; 
and in addition to many pamphlets and essays on 
the different departments of education, he wrote 
the greater part of the fourteenth volume of the 
Encyclopedia Americana. He died in 1866, aged 
seventy-four years. 
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VEYSEY (vi'ze), JOHN, was an eminent 
prelate in the English Church at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. He was born at Sutton 
Coldfield; and having entered the Church, he rose 
from one preferment to another, until at length, in 
1519, he succeeded Oldham in the see of Exeter. 
Oldham had been associated with Bishop Fox in 
founding Corpus Christi College, in Oxford, and 
these men were all famed for their distinguishing 
qualities. Veysey was so much esteemed by 
Henry VIII. that the king appointed him gov¬ 
ernor and tutor to his eldest daughter Mary. In 
1551 Edward VT. called on him to surrender his 
see, and as a reward for his compliance he granted 
him a liberal annuity. On the accession of his 
pupil Marv he was restored again, but he only 
lived a year afterward. On the very day when he 
resigned his see to Edward VI. the celebrated 


such scenes and among such men Veysey lived 
until he had reached the advanced age of one hun¬ 
dred and three years. He was buried at the church 
of Sutton Coldfield, his native place. 

VIAL, 1 Sam. x. I, a flask. The same word is 
rendered “box” in 2 Ki. ix. 1,3. Golden vials 
are spoken of in Kev. v. 8; xv. 7. See Censer. 

VIA MEDIA (ve'ah ma'de-ah). 1. In doc¬ 
trine the term is used to indicate a middle course 
in which there is no tendency to carry theological 
tenets to extremes. 2. It is often applied to the 
Church of England to indicate the idea that it 
occupies a middle position between the Romish 
Church and other Protestant denominations. 

VIATICUM (ve-at'e-kum). 1. Provision for 
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Miles Coverdale was placed in it; but ere long, on 1 
the accession of Mary, he was ejected and sent to 
prison. After being confined eighteen months, he 
was released, and at the earnest solicitation of the 
king of Denmark he was permitted to emigrate to 
that country. When Mary died, he returned to 
England; but by that time his views of Church 
order had been modified, and he refused to be 
reinstated. He had been an Augustinian monk in 
early life, but as he advanced in knowledge he 
embraced the doctrines of Protestantism, and he 
became one of the most ardent translators of the 
Scriptures. When in prison, he was one of those 
who, with Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, Taylor, 
Philpot, Bradford, Hooper and other martyrs, 
drew up and signed a confession of their faith, 
dated May 8, 1554. He died in his eighty-first 
year, and was buried in St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
the earl of Bedford, the duchess of Suffolk and 
other eminent persons attending his funeral. In 


a journey. 2. The term has been applied to the 
eucharist when given to dying persons, inasmuch 
as it has been viewed as preparing the recipients 
for their journey from time to eternity. 

VICAR fvik'ar), the minister of a parish in 
which the predial tithes are appropriated or held 
by another person, or by a chapter or religious 
house; and the person who discharges the paro¬ 
chial duties receives only the small tithes or a 
stipulated salary, and he is called a vicar. 

VICAR APOSTOLIC (a-pos-tol'ik), a mis¬ 
sionary bishop or priest in the Romish Church 
who has power delegated to him by the pope, and 
not by any metropolitan. 

VICAR GENERAL (jen'er-al), the official 
assistant of a bishop or archbishop, the exercise 
| and administration of whose jurisdiction is spirit¬ 


ual, by the authority and under the direction of 
the bishop—as visitation, correction of manners, 
granting institutions and the like, with a general 
inspection of men and things, in order to the 
preserving of discipline and good government in 
the Church. 

VICAR OF CHRIST. 1. An ancient title 
of bishops. 2. A title claimed by the bishop of 
Rome. 

VICARAGE. 1. The spiritual living of a 
vicar. 2. The official house in which he lives. 

VICARIOUS (vi-ka're-us), substitution of 
one person for another, as of Christ when he was 
made sin for sinners, expiating guilt and suffering 
death in their stead. 

VICARS (vik'arz), JOHN, bom in 1582, a 
Presbyterian zealot who, in the time of the civil 
wars, denounced alike king and commonwealth. 
He was the author of several treatises of a relig¬ 
ious character, collected under the title of “The 
Parliamentary Chronicle.” He died in 1652. 

VICARS CORAL (kor'nl), priests or laymen 
who are members of a cathedral choir. 

VICARS OF THE POPE, bishops on 
whom, either for the eminence of their sees or 
their personal merits, the pope bestowed certain 
prerogatives and jurisdiction, of which the pallium 
was the distinctive badge. See Pallium. 

VICTOR (vik'tor), the name of a line of popes. 
The first succeeded Eleutherius in 193. He had 
a controversy with the churches of Asia respect¬ 
ing the proper time for celebrating Easter. He 
died about 197. Some say that he suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom. He was succeeded by Zephyrinus. The 
second succeeded Leo IX. in 1055. He was an 
active pontiff, and earnestly devoted himself to 
the reformation of his clergy. He died in 1057, 
and was succeeded by Stephen IX. The third was 
elected after the death of Gregory VII., in 1086. 
In August of the following year he held a council 
at Beneventum, in which he anathematized the 
antipope Guibert, who was supported by the em¬ 
peror Henry IV. He died in 1088, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Urban II. The fourth, or antipope, was 
set up after the death of Adrian IV. in 1159 by a 
small faction of cardinals, supported by the em¬ 
peror Frederick I. in opposition to Alexander III. 
He died in 1164. 

VICTORIAN PERIOD (vik-to're-an peer'- 
yud), a cycle of five hundred and thirty two years 
invented by Victorius of Aquitaine, at the end of 
which any given day will fall on the same day of 
the year, month, moon and week as the selected day. 

VICTORINUS (vik-to-re'nus) is held to have 
promoted the heresy of Praxeas by the author of 
the work against all heresies appended to Ter- 
tullian’s well-known work on the “Heretics” 
Nothing is known about him, but Fabricius and 
CEhler conjecture that it must have been Victor, 
bishop of Rome when Praxeas was there, to whose 
name the last two syllables of his successor’s name, 
Zephyrinus, have been added by a careless scribe. 

VIEL (ve-ayP), CHARLES MARIA DE, a 
converted Jew, was a native of Metz, in Lorraine, 
I and first embraced the Roman Catholic faith and 
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took orders. His “Commentary on Mark and 
Luke” gave 6Uch satisfaction that he was desired 
to write against the Protestants, which, however, 
had the effect of opening his eyes to the errors of 
popery. He then went to Holland, and thence to 
London, where he was received into the Estab¬ 
lished Church. lie next turned Baptist. He 
died in 1700. 

VIENNE (ve'ong) was one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the early Christian churches in the 
South of France. An account of the persecutions 
of the members of this church and of the church 
at Lyons, in A. D. 177, written at the time and 
preserved in Eusebius, is worthy of note, as exhib¬ 
iting the constancy of the followers of the Saviour 
and the savage cruelty of the relentless heathen 
who persecuted them. Antoninus Pius had treated 
the Christians with forbearance, but his successor, 
Marcus Aurelius, became a cruel persecutor, 
though in other respects an exemplary ruler. 
He was a lover of literature, but he mistook the 
constancy and attachment of the Christians to 
their faith as obstinacy and rebellion to his au¬ 
thority. He encouraged spies and informers, and 
he used the most awful forms of suffering to oblige 
the Christians to recant. Formerly, when any one 
confessed himself a Christian, he was at once con¬ 
demned to death ; but now torture was employed to 
induce him to withdraw his confession. Human¬ 
ity shudders at a recital of the hellish devices. 
Sometimes a delicate female was tossed by a wild 
bull until ready to expire, and then offered life on 
condition of apostasy; sometimes starvation was 
employed; and in other cases a prisoner was 
placed on a heated iron chair and threatened with 
being roasted alive should he not renounce the 
gospel. The memorial which has been preserved 
from this church shows that the treatment of 
Christians in the reign of Marcus Aurelius con¬ 
tains some of the most revolting details of human 
suffering to be found in the annals of Christian 
martyrdom. 

VIEYRA (ve-i'ra), ANTONIO, a Portu¬ 
guese missionary, was born at Lisbon, in 1608. He 
was early taken by his father to Brazil, where he 
became a Jesuit, and applied himself to theology 
with such zeal that he was made professor of the¬ 
ology at Bahia. Being sent to Portugal in 1641, 
Juan IV. was so impressed with his learning and 
ability that he entrusted him with missions to Eng¬ 
land, Holland, France and Naples, and with diffi¬ 
culty was induced to permit his return to evan¬ 
gelize the native Indians of America. He again 
visited Portugal, to be received with honor, and 
finally returned to Bahia, where he spent the rest 
of his life. His death occurred in 1697. 

VIGAND (ve'gand), or WIGAND, JO¬ 
HANN, a Lutheran divine, was born in 1523. He 
took part in the production of a voluminous work, 
entitled “The Centuries of Magdeburg.” He was 
made president of the churches in Pomerania. His 
death took place in 1587. 

VIGIL (vij'il), the day before a feast of the 
Church. To be a vigil, however, it should, prop¬ 
erly speaking, be a fast. There are now excep¬ 
tions to this rule; for example, the vigil of Ascen¬ 
sion day, which is a day of abstinence, not a fast; 
and in the Western Church the vigils of several 
saints’ days have been abrogated, and the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent kept instead 
of them. 


VIGILIUS (vi-jiPe-us), an African bishop, 
flourished toward the close of the fifth century, 
and wrote several w'orks against the heresies of 
his time. 

VIGILIUS, POPE, was by birth a Roman, and 
elected in 537, at the instance of the empress The¬ 
odosia, to succeed the deposed pope, Sylverius, 
after whose death, in 538, he was universally ac¬ 
knowledged. At first he sanctioned the doctrine 
of Anthiruus, but subsequently censured him, and 
provoked the anger of Theodosia. In the affair of 
“ The Three Chapters” he refused to condemn the 
writings of the three bishops, and was in conse¬ 
quence banished to Proconnesus, from which he 
was recalled in 554. He died in 555. 


VINCENT, NATHANIEL, a celebrated 
English nonconformist of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. He was educated at Oxford, and settled in 
the parish church of Langlev-March, in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, from winch he was ejected in 1662. 
He was the author of several works well known 
for their great spirituality and fervor of tone, 
among which may be mentioned “The Conver¬ 
sion of a Sinner,” “The Spirit of Prayer,” ‘.‘A 
Hell or Heaven upon Earth, or a Treatise upon 
Conscience,” “The True Touchstone,” “TheGood 
of Afflictions,” “The Cure of Distractions.” He 
published several sermons also, and he contributed 
to the “ Philosophical Transactions,” for he was a 
learned man; and he acted as editor of “ The Morn¬ 
ing Exercises against Popery.” He died in 1697. 
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VILLAGE (vil'laj). The term is used to de¬ 
note the unwalled suburbs outside walled towns, 
as well as in the sense in which we employ it, Lev. 
xxv. 31,34; Esth. ix. 19; Ezek.xxxviii.il. Ac¬ 
cording to the Talmud, a village was a place where 
there was no synagogue. 

VINCENT (vin'sent) OF LERINS, an eccle¬ 
siastic of the fifth century, was a Gaul by birth, 
and originally followed the military profession; 
but feeling a vocation to quit the world and adopt 
a religious life, he retired to the monastery of 
Lerins, in Provence, where he entered into priest’s 
orders. He obtained a high reputation for piety 
and learning; and after his death he was canon¬ 
ized by the Romish Church. This honor was 
conferred upon him chiefly on account of a work 
entitle<k“A Warning against Heretics.” 


VINCENT, DE PAUL, SAINT, the‘emi¬ 
nent French philanthropist, was born at Ran- 
quines, in the department of the Landes, April 24, 
1577. After studying in a convent of the Cor¬ 
deliers, he went to the University of Toulouse, 
and in 1600 was ordained priest. On a voyage 
from Marseilles to Narbonne he was captured by 
pirates and sent to Tunis, where he was in slavery 
for two years under three masters, the last of whom 
he reconverted to Christianity, and escaped with 
him to France, in 1607. He soon after settled at 
Paris, devoting himself to works of charity. He 
was named almoner to Margaret of Valois, held for 
a short time the cure of Clichy, and in 1613 became 
tutor to the sons of Philippe de Gondi, one of whom 
was afterward celebrated as the cardinal de Retz. 
In 1616 he began the course of labors as a mission¬ 
ary which occupied so large a part of his life, and 
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the next year he founded the first brotherhood of 
charity, model of so many others afterward estab¬ 
lished. His next great task was the reform of the 
condition of criminals condemned to the galleys; 
for which great service he was appointed almoner- 
general of the galleys. This unwearied philan¬ 
thropist founded, in 1623, the Congregation of the 
Mission, which was constituted by royal letters 
patent, and approved by the pope. In 1634 he in¬ 
stituted the “Sisters of Charity,” the most widely 
known perhaps of all his foundations. But the 
charitable institutions which owed their origin to 
him are too numerous to be even named here. lie 
attended Louis XIII. on his deathbed, took part 
in the controversy between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists, against the latter; and died in the con¬ 
vent of the Lazarists, September 27,1660. He left 
several theological writings, and was canonized by 
Pope Clement XII. in 1737. 


VINCENT, WILLIAM, D.D., was born in 
1739, at London. He passed through Westmin¬ 
ster School, and was sent to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he became a distinguished scholar 
and reached a Fellowship in 1761. He returned 
to Westminster School ill 1762 as usher, and in 
1771 he became second master. He was made 
rector of All Hallows the Great and Less, in Lon¬ 
don, in 1778, and in the same year he rose to be 
master of Westminster School. In 1S01 a pre- 
bendal stall in Westminster was given to him, and 
he was raised to be dean in 1802, in consequence 
of his valuable work on “ Public Education.” 
His “Sermons on Faith, on Doctrines and Du¬ 
ties” appeared in 1817, after his death. His clas¬ 
sical publications and his treatises on important 
subjects connected with the “Trade, Navigation, 
Discoveries and Settlements of the Ancients” are 
exceedingly valuable. He died in 1815. 


ass’s colt to the choice vine,” both indications of 
Eastern manners, where sitting in the shade is 
most pleasant, and tying cattle in similar situations 
a common practice. Of the vine there were no 
doubt several varieties, as of all cultivated plants, 
but that of Sorek is especially distinguished, Gen. 
xlix. 11; Jer. xi. 21. Rosenmuller supposes this 
to be the variety called seri/c or tsorik, which is cul¬ 
tivated in Syria, Arabia and the North of Africa. 
It appears to be the variety called kiahmixh , or the 
Persian bedana, which signifies “ without seed.” 

The vine must have been cultivated in very 
early times, as we are informed in Gen. ix. 20 
that Noah planted the vine immediately after the 
deluge, and bread and wine are mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 18. In Egypt also we have early notice 
of it, Gen. xl. 9, 10, as Pharaoh’s chief bullet* saw 
in a dream a vine with three branches; and the 
Israelites complain, Num. xx. 5, that Moses and 
Aaron had brought them out of Egypt into that 
dry and barren land, where there were neither 
figs nor vines. The wines of Syria were in early 
times also highly esteemed ; and though the growth 
of the vine has much decreased, from the diminished 
population and the Mohammedan rule, yet travel¬ 
ers still speak with enthusiasm of some of the wines, 
as of the vino d’oro of Lebanon. 


VINEGAR. See Wine. 


VINE OF SODOM. In Deut. xxxii. 32 it 
is said of the enemies of Israel that “their vine is 
the vine of Sodom.” This has been supposed to 
refer to some natural production, and the so-called 
apples of Sodom have been generally regarded as 
the production referred to. What these were is 
very uncertain, but on this question we need not 
enter here, for it is wholly improbable that a fruit 
in shape and appearance resembling an apple 
should be called a vine. The vine of Sodom, if 
there was any such plant, must have been a trail¬ 
ing or creeping plant resembling a vine, probably 
one of the gourd species. But it is more than 
doubtful whether any natural production is re¬ 
ferred to in the passage quoted. It is more prob¬ 
able that, as in Ps. lxxx. 8, 14; Isa. v. 2, 7; Hos. 
x. 1, the people as such are called a vine; so here 
the enemies of Israel represented by a vine are 
described as so depraved and reprobate that they 
are as the people of Sodom. 


Temple of Buddha, Japan. 


VTNOENT, THOMAS, was an English non¬ 
conformist clergyman, brother to Nathaniel Vin¬ 
cent. He was also educated at Oxford, and settled 
at St. Mary Magdalene’s, in London, whence he 
was ejected in 1662. Being cast out of his church, 
he commenced the formation of a congregation at 
Iloxton, near London, and he preached here until 
his death. His works include—1. “God’s Ter¬ 
rible Voice in the City by Plague and Fire;” 2. 
“Christ’s Certain and Sudden Appearance to 
Judgment;” 3. “Fire and Brimstone;” 4. “Ex¬ 
plicatory Catechism;” 5. “True Christian Love 
of the Unseen Christ.” All these works are re¬ 
markable for their great spirituality, their depth 
of experimental knowledge and their clear views 
of evangelical truth. He was famed for his ser¬ 
vices during the plague in London, and his work 
on that visitation is characterized by great power, 
and is quite above the ordinary treatises which 
deal with the providences of God, and it is still 
sought after by those who know the rarest gems 
of that age. He died in 1678- 


VINE, THE, with its fruit, the grape, as well 
as wine, is very frequently mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, as might be expected from its being a native 
of the East, well known to ancient nations, and 
highly esteemed. It was one of the most valuable 
products of Palestine, and of particularly fine qual¬ 
ity in some of the districts. Those of Eshcol, So¬ 
rek, Jibmah, Jazer and Abel were particularly 
distinguished. The men sent from Kadesh-barnea 
to explore the Promised Land brought back as a 
sign of its fertility—what would be sure to be ap¬ 
preciated by men who had been sojourning in the 
desert—a bunch of grapes from Eshcol, near He¬ 
bron, which they carried between them on a stick, 
probably to prevent its being bruised, but no doubt 
also on account of its great size. 

A fruitful vine is often adduced as an emblem 
of the Hebrew nation, and also the vine that was 
brought out of Egypt. A period of security and 
repose is figured by every one sitting under his 
own vine and fig tree; and prosperity by “Judah, 
a lion’s whelp, binding his foal to the vine and his 


VINES (vinz), RICHARD, who became ex¬ 
ceedingly eminent as a preacher, was born at 
Blaston, in Leicestershire, and educated in Mag¬ 
dalen College, Cambridge. He was settled at 
Weddington, in Warwickshire, whence he was 
removed to St. Clement Danes’, London, and he 
held the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry. He 
served as one of the divines in the Westminster 
Assembly, and in 1645 he was made master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. This position and 
his vicarage he resigned in 1650 because of “The 
Engagement,” which he refused to sign. He was 
one of the great preachers of the age, and a zeal¬ 
ous Presbyterian. His works have appeared in 
the form of sermons, in quarto, some volumes 
containing twelve, some twenty, some thirty-two; 
and thus a great amount of theology was published 
bv him. Dr. Jacomb has properly said of him, 
“ He was a burning and a shining light, mighty 
in the Scriptures, and an interpreter one of a 
thousand.” He died in 1655. 

VINET (vi'net), ALEXANDRE RU- 
DOLPIIE, a distinguished Swiss theologian and 


VINEYARD 


1671 


VISITATION OF THE SICK 



historian of French literature, was born at Lau¬ 
sanne in 1797. He was professor of French litera¬ 
ture at the gymnasium of Basel for twenty years, 
only quitting it in 1837, on his appointment to the 
professorship of practical theology at the Academy 
of Lausanne. He had been a minister of the Prot¬ 
estant Church since 1819, and on his settlement at 
Lausanne took an active part, as member of the 
government commission, in preparing a new con¬ 
stitution for the Church ; but a change in his views 
induced him in 1840 to secede from the Church, 
and at the same time to quit the chair of theology. 
Thenceforth he was known as the earnest but tem¬ 
perate advocate of entire freedom of religious wor¬ 
ship, and of the separation of Church and State. 
Vinet’s writings are very numerous, and are partly 
theological and partly literary. Among the former 
is his eloquent “ Essay on the Separation of Church 
and State.” The year before his death he pre¬ 
pared and got adopted a constitution for the 
free church of the canton of Vaud. He died May 
10, 1847. 

VINEYARD. See Vine. 

VINTAGE. See Season, Vine. 

VINTON (vin'tun), FRANCIS, D.D., was 
born in 1809, at Providence, Rhode Island. He 
was educated at West Point, where he distin¬ 
guished himself very highly. He studied law at 
Harvard University, after which he went through 
a course of theology in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York. From 1830 until 1839 he 
served as a lieutenant of engineers in the United 
States army, and he acted as an engineer on sev¬ 
eral railroads. In 1839 he was ordained to the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He settled as rector of Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights, in 1847, in which year he declined the 
bishopric of Indiana. In 1855 he became assist¬ 
ant minister of Trinity Church, New York. He 
was appointed professor of ecclesiastical polity and 
law in the Episcopal General Theological Semi¬ 
nary in New York in the year 1869. He is the 
author of sermons, pamphlets, “Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity” and orations on liter¬ 
ary subjects. He died in 1872. His brother, 
ALEXANDER II., M.D., D.D., has risen to be 
one of the most eminent men in the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. His mental power, his great acquirements, 
his admirably clear mode of expression and lumin¬ 
ous style have made him a celebrated preacher. 
He was settled in Boston, whence he was removed 
to Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, from which 
he was transferred to St. Mark’s Church, in the 
city of New York. In addition to several volumes 
of sermons, he has published “ Lectures on the Ev¬ 
idences of Christianity.” After a very successful 
ministry in New York he was again settled in 
Boston as the rector of Emmanuel Church. 

VIOL (vi'ol), Amos vi. 5. See Musical In¬ 
struments. 

VIOLET (vFo-let), Esth. i. 6, margin. See 
Colors. 

VIPER (vi'per), Matt. iii. 7. See Adder. 

VIRET (ve-ray 7 ), PETER, an eminent assist¬ 
ant in the Reformation, was born in 1511, at Orbe, 
in the canton of Berne, and studied at Paris, where 
he became acquainted with Farel, whose coadjutor 


he was in propagating the Reformed doctrine in sev¬ 
eral towns in Switzerland. He accompanied him to 
Geneva in 1534, and ably assisted him in his efforts 
for the abolition of popery in that city. Lausanne 
having embraced the Reformation in 1536, Viret 
was invited to exercise the ministry there, in which 
office he gave great satisfaction. From Lausanne 
he was called to serve the churches of the Re¬ 
formed at Nimes and Montpellier; and at length 
he settled at Lyons, where he fulfilled his minis¬ 


body of inhabitants in a place as a female, so the 
“daughter” of a land (the people) is said to be 
a virgin, Isa. xxiii. 12; xlvii. 1; Jer. xviii. 13. 
The term is also used to indicate moral purity, 
Rev. xiv. 4. 

VISION. See Prophecy. 

VISITATION (viz-it-a'shun), an inspection 
by a higher authority for the government of the 


“The Virgin with the Carnation.” 

This celebrated Madonna by Correggio is in the Vatican at Rome. 


terial duties with zeal and fidelity during the dif¬ 
ficulties arising from civil war and pestilence, till 
he was obliged to quit his station in consequence 
of the edict of Charles IX. in 1563, prohibiting 
his subjects of the Reformed religion from having 
ministers not born in the kingdom. He died in 
1571. His principal work is “An Exposition of 
the Doctrine of the Christian Faith.” 

VIRGIN (ver'jin), the Virgin Mary. See 
Mary, 1. In respect to the prophecy that a vir¬ 
gin should conceive, Tsa. vii. 14, see Immanuel. 
The H^rews were in the habit of personifying the 


church and the correction of offences. Visitations 
of parishes and dioceses were instituted in the 
ancient Church so that all possible care might be 
taken to have good order kept in all places. 

VISITATION OF THE SICK, an office 

used in the house of sick persons. The Romish 
form includes the seven penitential psalms, vehi¬ 
cles, responses, collects, an exhortation to repent¬ 
ance, examination of the Rick persons, faith, 
confession and absolution. The Rervice in the 
Prayer-Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is substantially the same, though shortened. 
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VOSSIUS 


VISITOR (viz'it-or), an officer external to a 
corporate body to whom belongs the right of in¬ 
quiring into all charges of malversation or breach 
of rules and of examining into the general effi¬ 
ciency of the society. Thus all the colleges of 
Oxforcftave visitors, and they may be called in to 
examine and decide in matters of dispute or neg¬ 
lect in the government and administration of the 
different houses. 

VITALIAN (ve-tahl'yun), POPE, a native of 
Signia, succeeded Eugenius I. in the see of Rome, 
in G57. In G6G a controversy took place between 
Vitalian and Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, who 
refused to acknowledge the supremacy of the see 
of Rome. They both appealed to the emperor 
Constans II., who decreed “that the church of 
Ravenna should be ever after independent of every 
other ecclesiastical authority, and especially of 
that of the patriarch of old Rome.” In 668 Vi¬ 
talian consecrated Theodore of Tarsus as arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and sent him to England to 
establish and enforce unity of discipline in the 


churches of Britain—an object which Theodore 
effected, though not without much difficulty, at 
the Council of Hertford, A. D. 673. Vitalian died 
in 672, and was succeeded by Deodatus II. 

VOET (vo'et), or VOETUS (vo-e'tus), was 
born in 1593, at Heusden. He became a distin¬ 
guished Dutch theologian who opposed the Ar- 
minians with great vehemence. He wrote with 
great zeal against Cocceius and the philosopher 
Descartes, whom he accused of being a Jesuit. 
He was professor of theology and Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages at Utrecht. His follow¬ 
ers were called Voetians in opposition to the Coc- 
ceians, who followed CocceiuR. He died in 1677. 
His works are fallen into oblivion. 

VOIGHT (voit), JOHN LEWIS, was born in 
1731, in Mansfield, a town in Prussian Saxony. 
He received a regular education for the ministry, 
and for a number of years he was engaged as a 
teacher in the Orphan House at Halle, in which 
institution he rose to be inspector. His high at¬ 
tainments led him to be chosen as a missionary to 
this country. He was ordained, left Prussia for 
London, whence he sailed to Philadelphia, which 


! he reached in April, 1764. Germantown, Provi¬ 
dence and New Hanover were the spheres of his 
labors, but eventually he was settled at German¬ 
town, and the church at Barren Hill was annexed 
to his charge. He continued in this field until 
the close of 1765, when he removed to the Trappe 
Church, at the same time serving the church at 
New Hanover. In a short time he assumed the 
duties of the church at Vincent (the modern name 
of this place being Phcenixville), and he labored 
in this region to the close of his life. He was 
greatly esteemed for his simplicity of manners, his 
great piety and earnestness in his work, and among 
his brethren he was recognized as a valuable co¬ 
adjutor in building up the Lutheran Church in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. He died in 1800, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

VOL ANUS (vo-la'nus), ANDREAS, a Po¬ 
lish Protestant who acquired great celebrity by 
his controversy with the Jesuits, was born in 1530, 
in the province of Posen, and was pastor of the 
Reformed church at Vilna, where he died in 1610. 


He wrote against the Socinians and the Luther¬ 
ans, but he failed in his efforts to bring about a 
union between the Augustan and the Helvetian 
confessions in Poland. 

VOLTAIRE (vol-tayr'), FRANCOIS MA¬ 
RIE AROUET DE, the celebrated French deist, 
was born at Chatenav, February 20, 1694. He 
was educated bv the Jesuits, and in early life gave 
indications of his future celebrity as an atheist¬ 
ical champion. He was put to the law, but pre¬ 
ferred literature, and produced a considerable 
number of dramas, miscellaneous writings and 
poems. His life and talents wore spent in assail¬ 
ing the Christian religion and all its representa¬ 
tives with boundless virulence, all the while 
blind to the holy light of it, seeing nothing but 
books, institutions and official persons, having no 
deep, original word to sav against them, but only 
repeating and popularizing what had been said for 
generations past. All Voltaire did or could do, 
being what he was, was to deny and to destroy. 
To affirm and build up is the task of men that 
see and love truth for its own sake, and in its service 
forget themselves. He was warmly patronized 
for a time by Frederick the Great of Prussia, but 


the temporary friendship resulted in a quarrel of 
equal vehemence. The end of Voltaire’s career 
was remarkable and singularly appropriate. At 
the age of eightv-four, yielding to the importu¬ 
nities of his niece, who grew sick of the dull mo¬ 
notony of Ferner, where he had been residing, he 
once more visited Paris, and his whole journey 
and his reception there was one continuous splen¬ 
did triumph. He was everywhere attended by 
crowds, occupied the director’s seat at the acad¬ 
emy, was crowned at the theatre, and then, ex¬ 
hausted by the excitement and loss of sleep, took 
opiates, and after great sufferings fell into a leth¬ 
argy, and so died, May 30, 1778. The cnr£ of St. 
Sulpice refused the rites of burial, and the body 
of the “great” mocker was interred by night in 
the abbey of Sulli&res, whence it was removed at 
the revolution and deposited in the Pantheon. 
The works of Voltaire, in the most complete edi¬ 
tion, fill seventy volumes, and range over almost 
all subjects. 

VOLUME. See Manuscripts, Writing. 

VOMERES (vo'me-res). The hot bars were 
so called upon which, in the olden time, persons 
walked, who thereby undertook to prove their inno¬ 
cence of such charges as were made against them. 

VOPHSI (vof'se), father of the spy chosen 
from Naphtali, Num. xiii. 14. 

VORST, CONRAD, an eminent German the¬ 
ologian, was born of a Roman Catholic family 
at Cologne, in 1569. With his father and the 
rest of the family he became a Protestant, stud¬ 
ied at Dusseldorf and Cologne, and later at Her- 
born. He graduated as doctor of divinity at Hei¬ 
delberg in 1594, visited Switzerland and gave 
lectures at Geneva, and in 1596 accepted the 
post of professor at a new theological college at 
Steinfurt. He acquired a wide reputation, but 
suspicions of his orthodoxy were spread, and he 
had to defend himself before the theological 
faculty of Heidelberg. In 1610 he published his 
“Tractatus Theologicus de Deo,” which at once 
brought a storm of persecution on him as an 
adherent of Arminius. He was the same year 
called to succeed Arminius as professor of the¬ 
ology at Leyden; and notwithstanding the bitter 
opposition of the Gomarist party, he accepted 
the chair. But he was beaten. The book was 
intolerable to the Calvinists; it was denounced 
even by James I. of England, and by his order 
burned at London, Oxford and Cambridge. Vorst 
had to appear before the states, then to flee the 
country, and after the Synod of Dort to hide him¬ 
self and his family, and in 1622 he took refuge in 
Holstein. But he died there the same year, and 
was buried at Friedrichstadt. 

VOSSIUS (vos'she-us). The name of two emi¬ 
nent Dutch theologians. 1. GERARD, was born 
near Heidelberg, in 1577, and was educated at 
Dort and the University of Leyden. He became 
director of the College of Dort, and in 1614 direc¬ 
tor of the theological college at Leyden. The 
latter office he had to resign in consequence of 
suspicions arising as to his theological views. He 
was the warm friend of Grotius, and had pub¬ 
lished a history of Pelaglanism, and was therefore 
supposed to favor the doctrinal system of Arminius, 
which was condemned by the Synod of Dort. Vos- 
sius accepted the chair of eloquence and chronol¬ 
ogy, and was soon conditionally restored to his 
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theological rectorship. He was twice invited to 
England, and through the influence of Laud was 
made prebendary of Canterbury. On a visit to 
that country in 1629 he was created doctor of laws 
at Oxford. In 1633 he was called to the chair of 
history in the gymnasium of Amsterdam, and there 
spent the rest of his days. His most important 
writings are “Aristarchus” and a treatise on gram¬ 
mar. The manner of his death was singular. He 
fell from a ladder in his library, and was found 
dead, 1649. 

2. ISAAC, son of the preceding, was born at 
Leyden, in 1618, and possessing great natural tal¬ 
ents, very early acquired a high reputation among 
the learned. He went to Sweden in 1648, and 
spent ten years at the court of Queen Christiana, 
lie returned to his own country, and in 1670 he 
went to England, and obtained from Charles II. a 
canonry of Windsor, and the degree of doctor of 
laws from the University of Oxford. He died in 
1688. His works are numerous and erudite. He 
was rude in his manners and skeptical in his re¬ 
ligious notions, but so credulous in other matters 
that Charles II. said, “He is a strange man for a 
divine, for there is nothing which he refuses to be¬ 
lieve except the Bible.” 

VOTIVE TABLETS (vo'tiv tab'letz), an 
offering made to a church in thanksgiving for 
mercies received, such as a model of a ship in 
case of preservation from shipwreck. 

VOW is represented by a Hebrew word which 
signifies to “ promise,” and may therefore be de¬ 
fined as a religious undertaking, either, 1. Posi¬ 
tive, to do or perform; 2. Or negative, to abstain 
from doing or performing a certain thing. The 
morality of vows we shall not here discuss, but 
merely remark that vows were quite in place in a 
system of religion which so largely consisted of 
doing or not doing certain outward acts with a 
view of pleasing Jehovah and gaining his favor. 
The Israelite, who had been taught by perform¬ 
ances of daily recurrence to consider particular 
ceremonies as essential to his possessing the di¬ 
vine favor, may easily have been led to the con¬ 
viction, which existed probably in the primitive 
ages of the world, that voluntary oblations and 
self-imposed sacrifices had a special value in the 
sight of God. And when once this conviction 
had led to corresponding practice, it could not be 
otherwise than of the highest consequence that 
these sacred promises, which in sanctity differed 
little from oaths, should be religiously and scru¬ 
pulously observed. Before a vow is taken there 
may be strong reasons why it should not be made; 
but when it is once assumed, a new obligation is 
contracted which has the greater force because of 
its voluntary nature; a new element is intro¬ 
duced which strongly requires the observance of 
the vow, if the bonds of morality are not to be 
seriously relaxed. 

Vows, which rest on a human view of religious 
obligations, assuming as they do that a kind of re¬ 
compense is to be made to God for good enjoyed, 
or consideration offered for good desiderated, or a 
gratuity presented to buy off an impending or 
threatened ill, are found in existence in the antiq¬ 
uities of all nations, and present themselves in 
the earliest Biblical periods, Gen. xxviii. 20; Jud. 
xi. 30; 1 Sam. i. 11; 2 Sam. xv. 8. With great 
propriety, the performance of these voluntary un¬ 
dertakings was accounted a highly religious duty, 
210 


Jud. xi. 35; Eccles. v. 4, 5. The words of the 
last vow are too emphatic, and in the present 
day too important, not to be cited: “ Better is it 
that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou 
shouldest vow and not pay,” compare Ps. Ixvi. 
13; lxxvi. 11; cxvi. 18. The views which guided 
the Mosaic legislation were not dissimilar to those 
just expounded. Like a wise lawgiver, Moses, in 
this and in other particulars, did not attempt to sun¬ 
der the line of continuity between the past and the 
present. He found vows in practice; he aimed to 
regulate what it would have been folly to try to 
root out, Deut. xxiii. 21, 22. The words in the 
22d verse are clearly in agreement with our re¬ 
marks: “If thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be 
no sin in thee.” 

VULGATE (vul'gate), the Latin version of 
the Bible authorized by the Romish Church. A 
combination of the old Italic, which translates 


Latin usage, and he only corrected when the for¬ 
mer translation misrepresented the sense. Thus 
he dealt with the Gospels, and next he began with 
the Psalter, at first following the common text of 
the Septuagint, but afterward that in the Hexapla 
of Origen. He then set himself to revise all the 
books of the Old Testament, following the Ilexapla 
text, and he went through Job, the writings of 
Solomon and the Chronicles. 

These efforts led on to his undertaking the 
gigantic work of translating the entire Old Testa¬ 
ment from the Hebrew. He began with the books 
of Kings, and then in succession he issued the 
prophets, the writings of Solomon, Job, the Psalms, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Pentateuch, Josh¬ 
ua, Judges, Ruth and Esther. In the books of 
Esther, Jeremiah and Daniel he retained the 
apocryphal additions, though he did not himself 
approve of them. In this great work he was en¬ 
gaged for twenty years, from A. D. 385 until 405. 
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literally from the Septuagint, and the amended 
version of Jerome forms the Vulgate of the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent. The last authentic edition of the 
Vulgate was published in 1592 by Clement VIII. 
The Vulgate has exerted the same influence on 
Latin or Western Christendom which the Septua¬ 
gint did on the Eastern Church. 

In consequence of the ignorance, the careless¬ 
ness and unskillful emendation, the old Italic 
Version had become so corrupted that it became 
generally and strongly felt that something should 
be done to rescue the Latin churches from the 
evils to which they were exposed, and to secure 
for their use a more correct version of the holy 
Scriptures. At the request of the Romish bishop 
Damasus, but with considerable hesitancy, Jerome 
was induced to undertake the work. He saw how 
many thoughtless would be likely to assail his 
work, and ho began with caution. He selected 
Greek codices which did not differ much from the 


In such places as he found the Septuagint cor¬ 
rect he adhered to the rendering of that ver¬ 
sion, but generally he translated directly from the 

Hebrew. 

Though he prosecuted his work under the lead¬ 
ing authorities in the Church, his labors were not 
viewed with cordiality by the Christian commu¬ 
nity. He loudly complained of this, but after his 
death the prejudices with which he had been 
viewed began to disappear; and in the time of 
Gregory the Great, about the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, it was used along with the old version, which 
it gradually superseded, and from the middle of 
the seventh century it may be recognized as the 
authorized version of the Western Church. It 
has received its name Vulgate from the fact that it 
was the version in “ vulgar ” or common use in 
Western Christendom. 

VULTURE. See Eagle, Glede, Kite. 
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WADDEL (wad'del), JAMES, D.D., was 
born in 1739, at Newry, in the county of Down, 
Ireland. His parents emigrated to this country 
and settled at White Clay Creek, in the south¬ 
eastern part of Pennsylvania. He was educated 
in the famous school of Dr. Finley, at Notting¬ 
ham, and here he came under the deepest religious 
impressions. He attained to such proficiency in 
classics that Dr. Finley took him as an assistant 
for a time; and he also acted in the same capacity 
in the academy of Dr. Robert Smith, at Pequea, 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Removing to 
Virginia, he heard the eminent preacher Samuel 
Davies, and under his influence he turned his at¬ 
tention from medicine to theology, and in 1761 he 
was licensed to preach by the Old Presbytery of 
Hanover. His first charge was formed by the 
united churches of Lancaster and Northumber- 


W. 

magnificent in his wonderful, flexible and yet 
powerful voice, impassioned in his temperament 
and yet thoroughly master of all his powers. 
James Waddel, “the blind preacher,” was one of 
the most eloquent of men. He caused all his 
manuscripts to be destroyed. He died in 1805, 
leaving a name behind him that has been precious 
in the Church and in the State of which he was 
one of the brightest ornaments. 

WADDEL, MOSES, D.D., was born in 1770, 
in Iredell county, North Carolina. His parents 
had emigrated from Belfast, in Ireland, and after 
a short stay in Charleston, they removed to the 
South Yadkin River, before the birth of their 
famous son. He was tender and feeble in his 
early years, but he was able to attend an academy 
opened in the neighborhood by the Rev. James 
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land, in Virginia; but owing to continued attacks 
of remittent fever, he resigned his charge and re¬ 
moved to the valley of the Shenandoah in the 
year 1776. He next preached to the churches at 
Tinkling Spring and Staunton, and in 1785 he 
removed to an estate which he had purchased on 
the east of the Blue Ridge; and here he preached 
at several places where the gospel was not enjoyed 
by the growing population. Shortly after his re¬ 
moval to this place he began to suffer from cata¬ 
ract, and eventually he lost his sight altogether. 
His preaching became all the more impressive 
from the circumstances in which he was thus 
placed; and as his faculties continued vigorous, 
he was enabled to enter fully into theological dis¬ 
cussions and to discharge the functions appertain¬ 
ing to ministerial life. Few men have ever pos¬ 
sessed a more wonderful power than this blind 
preacher did when he occupied the pulpit. He 
was evangelical in matter, lucid in style, correct 
in diction, rhetorical in the form of his sentences, 


Hall, and after encountering the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the Revolutionary war, he eventually 
succeeded in reaching Hampden-Sidney in 1790, 
where he remained only about nine months; and 
he was licensed to preach by the Hanover Presby¬ 
tery in May, 1792. He taught for several years 
in Columbia county, Georgia, whence he removed 
to Willington, near Vienna; and in 1819 he ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of the University of Geor¬ 
gia. For ten years he displayed great vigor in 
this position, and he raised the institution to great 
eminence. His preceptorial life continued for 
forty-five years; but he continued to preach after 
he had ceased the labors of an instructor. He 
died in 1840, leaving behind him a reputation 
that had grown brighter and brighter from his 
youth. He was a close student, and he enjoyed 
the honor of preparing upward of four thousand 
pupils, of whom many entered the ministry, and 
of the others many rose to the chief places of 
; civil life. 


WADDELL, HOPE MASTERTON, was 
born in the county of Monaghan, in the province 
of Ulster, Ireland. He was educated for the min¬ 
istry of the Secession branch of the Irish Presby¬ 
terian Church, and he was among the first of 
the Presbyterian ministers of the Irish Church to 
recognize the claims of the heathen. He offered 
himself to the Scottish Missionary Society; and 
being accepted, he settled in Jamaica, where he 
labored with great zeal among the slave popula¬ 
tion. Here he had great success; and being event¬ 
ually persuaded that Hie claims of the African 
continent were paramount to those of any West 
Indian island, he removed to Old Calabar, in 
Upper Guinea, where he labored to the close of 
his life. His reports from the mission-field were 
fraught with great interest, and did much to 
awaken a missionary spirit. His largest work, 
which was published in 1863, was entitled “A 
Review of Missionary Work and Adventures, 
from 1829 until 1858.” It is filled with much that 
is interesting, but the matter is loosely arranged. 

WADDING- (wad'ding), LUKE, was born in 
1588, at Waterford, in Ireland. He became cele¬ 
brated in the Order of St. Francis as founder of 
the College of St. Isidore, in 1625, and in 1630 he 
was made procurator of the order. In 1645 he 
rose to be vice-commissary; and having refused a 
cardinal’s hat, he died in 1657, leaving an immense 
number of works behind him, most of them bear¬ 
ing on the incidents and details which were of note 
among the members of his order. 

W ADDINGTON (wad'd i ng-tu n), G EORG E, 
D.D., was born in 1793, and educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, in Trinity College, where lie became a 
Fellow. In 1840 he was made dean of Dublin. 
He was the author of a work on Greece, of “ Lec¬ 
tures on Education;” but his most important con¬ 
tribution to literature was the well-known “His¬ 
tory of the Church from the Earliest Ages to the 
Reformation.” It was published in 1833; and in 
1841 he published in three volumes “The History 
of the Reformation on the Continent.” He died 
in 1869. 

WADSWORTH (wadz'wurth), BENJA¬ 
MIN, was born in 1669, at Milton, Massachusetts. 
He graduated in Harvard College in 1690, and 
then entered on the study of theology. In 1693 
he waft invited to preach once a month in the 
First Church, in Boston, and in 1696 he was in¬ 
ducted as colleague in this church with the Rev. 
Messrs. Allen and Baily. In 1725 he was chosen 
president of Harvard, a position which he ac¬ 
cepted, but he often preached in his former 
charge. His health declined after he entered on 
his collegiate duties, but by great care he was able 
to attend with regularity to all the weighty en¬ 
gagements of his? charge; and after twelve years 
of a successful presidency, he died in 1737, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. His publications 
were in the form of sermons, published sepa¬ 
rated, and as many as forty of these were printed 
from year to year. 

WADSWORTH, THOMAS, who was well 
known in his day as an English nonconformist 
divine, was born in 1630. He was minister of 
Newington-Butts and of St. Lawrence, Pountney. 
His chief works are—“ Faith’s Triumph over the 
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Fears of Death, 1670;” the “Immortality of the 
Soul Explained and Proved by Scripture and 
Reason, 1670;” and “Sermons on 1 Pet. iii. 18- 
20;” together with a few short treatises which 
were printed after his death. His work on the 
“Immortality of the Soul” is a most admirable 
performance. He died in 1676. 

WAFER (wa'fer), Ex. xvi. 31; Lev. ii. 4; 
Nura. vi. 15, 19, a thin cake. See Bread. 

WAFER. The bread which is used in the eu- 
charist by Romanists and Lutheran Protestants is 
so called. It is made in the form of round thin 
cakes resembling large wafers. In the prim¬ 
itive Church the bread used at the eucharist was 
leavened, and it was taken from the oblations of 
common bread and wine which the faithful were 
accustomed to make at every service. About the 
twelfth century, however, when such offerings 
began to decline in frequency, the priests began 
to provide for the service of the Lord’s Supper; 
and Cardinal Bona holds that a change was then 
made from leavened to unleavened bread, and 
that a change also took place in the form, from a 
loaf that might be broken to that of a thin wafer 
formed like a denarius , or penny, to represent the 
coin for which our Lord was betrayed. This wafer 
was not leavened, and it is still used in the Romish 
Church as the established form of eucharistic bread. 

WAGES. The wages first mentioned were 
paid in kind, or by the gift of a daughter in mar¬ 
riage, Gen. xxix. 15-20; xxx. 28; xxxi. 7, 8, 41. 
Money-wages occur in the New Testament, Matt, 
xx. 1-14. Strict injunctions were given by the 
Mosaic law as to the punctual payment of wages, 
Lev. xix. 13; Deut. xxiv. 15. And there were 
judgments threatened against those that disre¬ 
garded these commands, Jer. xxii. 13; Mai. iii. 5; 
compare Luke x. 7 ; James v. 4. See Hireling. 

WAGON (wag'un). This word does not often 
occur in our version. It is the rendering in several 
passages, Gen. xlv. 19,21, 27 ; Num. vii. 3, 7, 8, of 
the word elsewhere generally translated “cart.” 
This was for peaceful purposes. But there is one 
place, Ezek. xxiii. 24, where it represents another 
Hebrew word, and where it must be understood to 
denote the war-chariot. See Cart. 


the idea of reforming the abuses of Mohammedan¬ 
ism. Marrying the daughter of Ibn Saud. the lat¬ 
ter became his disciple, and aided in the propaga¬ 
tion of the reformed faith, which differed little 
from pure deism. It spread widely and rapidly 
among the Arabs; and the Wahabites, a warlike 
and zealous sect, have made frequent incursions 
through the Turkish provinces. He died in 1787. 

WAIL, WAILING. See Mourning. 

WAINWRIGHT (wane'rite), JONATHAN 
M., D.D., was born in 1792, at Liverpool, in Eng¬ 
land. His father and mother, who were English, 
had settled in this country and returned on a visit 
to their native land, and thus the future divine 
was born in Liverpool. Pie was educated at 
Ruthin, in Wales, at Sandwich Academy, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and at Harvard, where he graduated in 
1812. In 1816 he was ordained a deacon in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Christ Church, 


organizations. In addition to the matter of the 
controversy already alluded to, his publications 
are chiefly sermons which were published at inter¬ 
vals. These, a work on the Holy Land and two 
or three biographical memoirs were all that he 
left behind him, as his life was a continued devo¬ 
tion to parochial care. 

WAKE. 1. A feast held on the eve or on the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church. 2. A 
funeral feast. Wakes were usually observed with 
feasting and rural sports, and often they did not 
tend to promote godliness. When churches were 
dedicated, they received the name of some saint, 
and the feast of the saint thus became the festival 
of the church. Gregory the Great advised that 
Christian festivals should be introduced in the 
place of the heathen Roman festivals, and that 
booths of branches should be erected around the 
churches, in which the people might be merry, and 
yet with innocence. Feasting came to be abused 
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WAGSTAFFE (wag'staf), TIIOMAS, a 
learned nonjuring divine, was born in Warwick¬ 
shire in 1645, and educated at New Inn, Oxford. 
He was ordained in 16G9, and was instituted to 
the rectory of Martins-Thorpe, in the county of 
Rutland. In 1684 he was presented by Charles 
IT. to the chancellorship of the cathedral of Lich¬ 
field, together with the prebendary of Alderwas, 
in the same cathedral. At the Revolution, being 
deprived of his preferments for not taking the 
new oaths, he practiced medicine for several years 
in London. In 1693 he was consecrated bishop 
by the bishops of Norwich, Ely and Peterborough, 
at the latter’s lodging at Southgate. He died in 
1712. He published few sermons, but wrote many 
able pieces in defence of the constitution both in 
Church and State, according to the tenets of the 
nonjurors. 

WAHAB (wa'hab), ABDEL, the founder of 
the sect of Waliabees, was a Mohammedan sheikh 
of Arabia. He studied divinity at Bosrah, made 
pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina, was a strict 
observer of religious ordinances, and conceived 


Hartford, Connecticut, was his first charge, and 
here he was instituted rector in 1818. Next year 
he became an assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
New York, as successor to the Rev. T. C. Brownell. 
Here he remained until 1821, when he accepted 
the rectorship of Grace Church, New York; and 
in this charge he spent thirteen years of his act¬ 
ive life. In 1834 he was induced to accept the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, in Boston, a posi¬ 
tion which in three years’ time he resigned to 
return to Trinity Church, New York, again. At 
this time he took part in an interesting contro¬ 
versy with the Rev. Dr. Potts, of New York, on 
the subject of episcopacy, and in 1852 he attended 
the celebration in Westminster Abbey at the close 
of the third jubilee of the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
In the same year he was chosen provisional bishop 
of the diocese of New York, to which office he 
was consecrated on the 9th day of November. 
His episcopate was brief, as he was attacked by 
fever, and died in September, 1854, greatly regret¬ 
ted. He was prominent in the Church as a trustee 
or mfftager or director of most of the Episcopal 


even to intemperance, and consequently in Eng¬ 
land many of these “wakes” were discontinued, 
especially in the East and West; but even yet 
there are remnants of them in the northern coun¬ 
ties among the villagers and the country people, 
who assemble for amusement and rural games. 

WAKE, WILLIAM, an eminent English 
prelate, was born in 1657, at Blandford, in Dor¬ 
setshire, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford. 
He was successively preacher to the Society of 
Gray’s Inn, chaplain-in-ordinary to King Wil¬ 
liam and Queen Mary, dean of Exeter, bishop 
of Lincoln and archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
distinguished as a theological and controversial 
writer, and was the author of “ An English Version 
of the Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers.” 
He died in 1737. 

WAKEFIELD (wake'feeld), GILBERT, an 
eminent scholar and critic, was born at Notting¬ 
ham, in 1756, and educated at Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge. On entering into orders, he held a curacy 
at Stockport, in Cheshire, and next at Liverpool; 
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but he grew dissatisfied with the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and left it to become classical 
teacher in the academy at Warrington. In 1790 
he removed to the dissenting college at Hackney, 
his connection with which he ended in about a 
year. Soon after this he published a pamphlet 
against public worship which startled many of 
his most ardent admirers, and was answered 
chiefly by Dissenters. lie wrote some pamphlets 
against the government, of which no notice was 
taken, until his letter to the bishop of Llandaff 
appeared, when the attorney-general instituted a 
prosecution against him and the publisher. He 
was sentenced to be imprisoned two years in Dor¬ 
chester jail, was liberated in May, 1801, but died 
of a fever in September following. The principal 
of his works are a u Translation of the New lesta- 
ment” and an “Inquiry into the Opinions of the 
Christian Writers of the Three hirst Centuries con¬ 
cerning the Person of Jesus Christ.” 


the see of Gloucester, being appointed on the 3d 
of September, 1541. This was one of the six sees 
founded by Henry VIII. out of the confiscations 
of the religious houses, and they are usually called 
the sees of the “ new foundation.” Wakeman was 
eminent for his learning. He was one of the men 
appointed to inspect and prepare the translation 
of the New Testament, the Revelation of St. John 
being the portion assigned to him. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in the see by the unfortunate Hooper, who 
was consecrated in 1550 by Archbishop Cranmer 
and the bishops of London and Rochester. 

WALJEUS (wa-le'us), ANTHONY, an emi¬ 
nent Protestant divine, was born in 1573, at Ghent. 
He officiated as pastor at different places, declared 
in favor of the counter-remonstants, and was one 
of those who drew up the canons of the Synod of 
Dort. He became afterward professor of divinity 
at Leyden, and died in 1639. The greatest part 


dered him while engaged in the discharge of his 
civil jurisdiction. 

WALDENSES (wal'den-sez). Of the vari¬ 
ous religious bodies that have been known as op¬ 
ponents of the dominant power of the clergy since 
the twelfth century, the Waldenses are the most 
celebrated, not only on account of the purity of 
their moral character and their freedom from 
errors, but for their sufferings for their faith. 
Many disputes and endless questions have been 
raised about the connection between the Vaudois 
of Piedmont and the ancient Waldenses of South¬ 
ern France—about the origin of the name, its 
meaning also, and about the antiquity of the peo¬ 
ple to whom it has been applied. Some contend 
that as a denomination, sect or Church the Wal¬ 
denses date from the time and originated in the 
labors of Peter Waldo of Lyons, who about the 
year 11 GO employed a priest named Stephanus de 
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WAKEFIELD, ROBERT, a learned and 
eminent divine, was born in the North of England, 
and was educated at the University of Cambridge, 
whence he went abroad to study the Oriental lan¬ 
guages. He made considerable progress in He¬ 
brew, Chaldee and Syriac, and taught those lan¬ 
guages at Paris and in Germany. In 1519 he was 
made Hebrew professor at Louvain; but in a few 
months he returned to England and became chap¬ 
lain to Dr. Pace, then dean of St. Paul’s. When 
the controversy relating to Henry VIII.’s divorce 
commenced, Wakefield is said to have been of the 
queen’s party, and thought the divorce unjustifia¬ 
ble; but he was afterward induced to be of the 
king’s opinion, and wrote a work in favor of the 
divorce. In 1530 the king Rent him to Oxford and 
made him public professor of Hebrew. In 1532 
he was made a canon of Wolsey’s College. He 
died in 1537. 

WAKEMAN ( wake'man), JOHN, was the 
last abbot of Tewkesbury and chaplain to King 
Henry VIII. He was made the first bishop of 


of the Flemish translation of the Bible, made by 
order of the States, and which first appeared in 
1637, was executed by him, and almost the whole 
of the New Testament. 

WALCHER (wal'cher) is the name of a 
bishop of Durham in the time of William the 
Conqueror. The bishop and clergy of Durham 
had to flee to Lindisfarne island to escape the ven¬ 
geance of William, but in time the clergy returned 
to Durham, and at the hands of William they 
received Walcher as their bishop. He was of a 
noble family in Lorraine, and he purchased the 
earldom of Northumberland from William, and 
thus the Ree became a palatinate, the bishop being 
a civil prince as well as an ecclesiastical ruler, 
nis double honors brought him more trouble than 
they were worth; for the people, being accustomed 
to look on their bishop with veneration, became 
disgusted when they saw him carrying out legal 
severities in civil matters. At length they became 
so enraged that on the 14th of May, 1080, they 
rushed suddenly upon him at Gateshead and mur- 


Evisa to translate the Gospels and other portions 
of the Scriptures from the Latin into French ; and 
on perceiving the teaching of the word of God to 
be so exceedingly different from that of the Ro¬ 
mish Church, he abandoned his mercantile pur¬ 
suits, surrounded himself with persons who had 
adopted his views, and in 1180 commenced to 
labor as a public teacher. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the Waldenses did not derive the 
views of divine truth which they held from Peter 
Waldo. Reinerius Waldo, the inquisitor, admits 
that the Waldenses flourished five hundred years 
before Waldo. Robinson holds that the word 
Waldenses signifies “inhabitants of the valleys,” 
and that it applies to those who, because they re¬ 
sisted the oppressions which they had to bear from 
the tyranny of the growing* power of Rome, were 
obliged to flee for asylum to the valleys of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. Gilles, Perrin, Leger, Sir 
Samuel Morland and others hold the same view; 
and Dr. Allix, in his “History of the Churches 
of Piedmont,” says “that for three hundred years 
or more the bishop of Rome attempted to subju- 
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have preserved primitive faith and discipline 
through the corruptions of the Dark and Middle 
Ages up to the present time. Another account of 
their origin is that when Constantine established 
and endowed the Church under Sylvester, bishop 
of Rome, the inhabitants of these valleys, headed 
by one Leon, from whom they were called Leon- 
istte, rejected the unholy alliance, and kept them¬ 
selves aloof from the rest of the Latin communion, 
remaining unknown in their obscure valleys and 
mountain-passes until attention was drawn to 
them in the twelfth century. They have, more¬ 
over, been associated with Claudius, bishop of 


lowers. It is well known that mountaineers are 
eminent for the tenacity with which they ding to 
opinions and customs; they have a strong regard 
for the faith and manners of their ancestors. The 
Waldenses are particularly eminent in this respect. 
They point to Christianity as it is portrayed in 
the Scriptures and as it is professed and held by 
themselves, and they point to the doctrines and 
the complicated ritual which grew up in the Ro¬ 
mish communion, and which became what the 
world now sees in the lapse of ages. They say 
Christiaiuty as it is exhibited in the Scriptures 
was recced by our fathers, and in their moun¬ 


Italy and Southern France, were the first recip¬ 
ients of the Christian faith. 

As to the name, it may be observed that in the 
Provenyal language “val” was a valley, which in 
oblique cases assumed the form of “vau”—in the 
plural “ vaux,” where it would be impossible for 
the “d” to get in. As a matter of fact, there was 
a tribe of Vallenses in the Graian Alps, but they 
were called by the French Les Vallais. The 
name of Vaudois or Waldenses must have been 
derived from the fact that the people ctf the val¬ 
leys had sympathized in doctrine with a man so 
remarkable as Waldo was, or possibly, as in the 


gate the church of Milan under his jurisdiction; 
and at last the interest of Rome grew too potent 
for the church of Milan, planted by one of the 
disciples, inasmuch that the bishop of the people, 
rather than own their jurisdiction, retired to the 
valleys of Luyerne and Angrogne, and thence 
were called ‘Vallenses,’ ‘ Wal lenses,’ or ‘the 
people in the valleys.’” 

They claim for themselves a high antiquity. It 
has even been maintained that their Church was 
founded by the apostle Paul, and that they alone 


Turin, who took the side of the Iconoclasts in the 
time of Charlemagne, but there is no historical 
evidence of any such association; and his opposi¬ 
tion to images was the one point that Claudius 
had in common with the Waldenses. All these 
accounts are but partial statements of what no 
doubt was the fact—that there were a people in 
the valleys of the Alps who held the primitive 
forms of doctrine and Church order centuries 
before the time of Waldo, and that they only 
received an impulse from him and from his fol¬ 


tain fastnesses they held to that faith, while in 
Italy and elsewhere the work of transition was 
going on. In Rome, in the plains of France, in 
Spain and elsewhere doctrines were added, super¬ 
stition advanced apace, but our fathers, with a 
death-grasp, held to primitive simplicity and 
purity. Tyranny drove adherents to the moun¬ 
tains from the plains; and thus these “witness- 
bearers” amid the snows and rocky fastnesses of 
the Alps are the descendants and representatives 
of the people who in apostolic times, in Northern 
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case of the Pays de Valid, in Switzerland, from 
the forest or woodland character of their country. 
Reinerius derives the name from Waldo, and Beza 
was the first to trace it to the “valines” in which 
they reside. 

Peter Valdo, or Waldo, was a merchant of 
Lyons. It has been thought that lie was called 
Valdo because he was born in Valdura, in the 
marquisate of Lyons; or again, from the district 
of Walden; but probably Waldo was his real sur¬ 
name. He had led for some time an ordinary 
secular life, when the sudden death of a compan¬ 
ion at a meeting for devotion made a powerful 
impression upon him, and induced him to conse¬ 
crate himself to the cause of religion. He gave 
up his large property to the relief of the poor, 


the duties of the clergy. When they further 
pressed for permission, they were coldly referred 
to their own clergy; but had the pope acted other¬ 
wise, Waldo might have anticipated St. Francis 
and founded an order of preaching itinerants 
within the Church. Still, as doctrine was then 
recognized, and as the hierarchy ruled, the pro¬ 
ceedings of such preachers would soon have been 
brought to an end. The archbishop of Lyons now 
formally prohibited their preaching; but Waldo 
replied that they ought to obey God rather than 
man, and he continued to act as before. The 
charge against them was that, being laymen, they 
continued to preach; but their reply was that the 
pope had not forbidden them. Under the follow¬ 
ing pope, Lucius III.—a pontiff, it may be ob- 


having also a right faith in all the things of God 
and the articles of the creed, though they only 
reviled the Church of Rome and the clergy. The 
errors ascribed to them afterward range them¬ 
selves under three heads—those against Rome 
and the clergy, those against the sacraments and 
the saints, and those against ecclesiastical customs. 

They threw off the authority of the pope and 
the Romish bishops generally. Those of Italy, 
indeed, allowed that Rome was a Church, but cor¬ 
rupt; those of France maintained that she had 
apostatized, and was Babylon the harlot. They 
asserted the right of laymen to preach. They 
refused to pay tithes, and they protested against 
the temporal power of the clergy. They abol¬ 
ished much of the ritual in baptism. They de¬ 
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chose the life of poverty and spent his time in 
instructing others. He hired a poor scholar to 
translate into the vernacular some of the books 
of Scripture and approved sentences from the 
Fathers, and as his followers increased he sent 
chosen disciples out, two by two, to preach in the 
neighborhood, to the great indignation of the arch¬ 
bishop and clergy of Lyons. They were to go in 
poverty after the example of the apostles, and to 
work with their own hands for their support. 
Ordinarily they were known as the poor men of 
Lyons, but they were often called “Sabatati,” 
from the large sabots or wooden shoes which they 
wore. Immense opposition was raised against this 
lay-preaching; but two of them appeared at Rome 
in 1179 and petitioned that they might be allowed 
to preach. Alexander I IT. received them in the 
Lateran Council; he approved of their poverty, 
but condemned them for their interference with 


served, of no mark—they were, in 1183, anathema¬ 
tized, together with others denounced as heretics 
in Southern France. This widened the breach, 
and they continued to preach with earnestness and 
vigor, so that their followers were widely spread 
through France and Lombardy. By the admis¬ 
sion of their opponents, they were of pure life, 
free from the stain of formal heresy; and thus 
they won many who were dissatisfied with the ex¬ 
isting state of corruption in high places, and yet 
shrank from the heresies which infected others 
who had been accused of Manichaean errors. 
Hence they Rpeedily became numerous, and pro¬ 
duced great alarm in the Church; and yet Reine¬ 
rius, a Dominican inquisitor who had much to do 
with them, says that while other sects filled their 
hearers with horror by their foul blasphemies, the 
Leonists—men of Lyons—had a great show of 
piety, so as to live uprightly in the sight of all; 


nied that in the eucharist any transubstantiation 
took place in the hands of the priest. They dep¬ 
recated extreme unction, and they held that the 
apostles were the only saints who ought to be held 
in honor, but they denied that they ought to be 
invocatcd. They opposed all alms, masses, fasts 
and prayers for the faithful departed as useless. 
They denied purgatory, and they maintained that 
the dead go at once to heaven or hell. They op¬ 
posed the use of crosses, images and ornaments in 
churches; the ceremonies of Candlemas and Palm- 
Sunday; all benedictions, dedications, etc.—in fact, 
all traditions and ecclesiastical customs not ex¬ 
pressly contained in Scripture. They aimed at 
great simplicity and absence of luxury; and that 
they were favorably distinguished for high moral 
character appears in their celebrated “Noble Les- 
Ron,” a poem in rhyming verse written in the 
Provenyal dialect. It contains a Biblical history 
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both of the Old and New Testaments, interspersed 
with moral precepts, and it ends with an attack 
upon the errors of papacy, persecutions, masses, 
prayers for the dead, simony and papal absolution. 
As to its date, A. D. 1100 appears in it; but 
it is probable that this is somewhat vague. In 
the library of Cambridge University there is a 
copy which has this date; but there are marks of 
erasure, and probably it is not older than A. D. 
1400. 

Between A. D. 1307 and 1323, out of six hun¬ 
dred and seven sentences to various punishments 
passed by the Inquisition in France upon heretics, 
ninety-two were upon the Waldenses. They grad¬ 


but here they paved the way for the Reformation. 
But it was in Italy, under their modernized name 
of the Vaudois, that they made themselves most 
famous by their celebrated constancy, their fierce 
resistance in arms to persecution and their contin¬ 
uance as a distinct body to the present day. Se¬ 
vere as were the .suflerings of those who lived on 
the French or western side of the Alps, they did 
not fare so cruelly as their brethren who were 
subject to the duke of Savoy. They occupied the 
district between Mount Viso and Mount Genevre, 
a tract consisting of secluded valleys and of tow¬ 
ering crags upon which the persecuted often found 
shelter from their pursuers. It was perhaps for¬ 


by a body of troops that had suffered defeat from 
the Italian Vaudois, who thus avenged themselves 
in their retreat. As has already been stated, the 
suflerings of the French Vaudois after the revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes were of the most 
awful character; but since the Revolution, and 
especially in modern times, their circumstances 
have changed, and at present each district has its 
pastor, its house of residence, and its place of 
worship. 

The history of the Italian Vaudois is much 
more complicated, and comprehends a series of 
fierce invasions from without, of gallant defences 
followed by the shameful defeat and retreat of the 
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ually declined in that country, so that at the pres¬ 
ent time only a remnant is found on the western 
slopes of the Alps, in Dauphind The rapines, 
murders, burning and devastations which this 
simple, inoffensive people endured from the sol¬ 
diery of Louis XIV. after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes are among the most memorable 
incidents in history—memorable as an instance 
of what ferocious bigotry and intolerance can do 
in urging on a hard-hearted and relentless band 
of murderers, and of the endurance of an oppressed 
and suffering people who count the faith of the 
Christian and the hope which the gospel inspires 
more worthy than life. As they suffered and de¬ 
clined in France they extended themselves into 
Lower Germany, especially Brandenberg, Pome¬ 
rania and Mecklenberg, where many were burnt; 


tunate that they lived under two governments, for 
there were times when the French kings were en¬ 
gaged with more important undertakings than 
persecuting them; but the dukes of Savoy were 
ever ready to assail those on the eastern side. 
Often when attacked on one side of the mountains 
they were able to flee to the other; but sometimes 
an attack was made on both sides at once, and then 
their condition was truly miserable. It is said by 
Gilly that they had to pass through the horrors 
of no fewer than thirty-seven persecutions from 
their own dukes, in which neither age nor sex 
was spared. The French Vaudois offered no re¬ 
sistance to their persecutors as the Italians did; 
but when flight was impossible, they opposed pa- 
ticncq^and long-suffering to violence. In 1438 the 
peopl#of Val Louise were entirely exterminated 


assailants, and varied by the records of almost 
incredible persecutions. Many papal bulls were 
fulminated at them without inflicting injury; but 
the establishment of the Inquisition at Turin 
brought the danger nearer to them. They were 
accused by Pope John XXII., in 1332, of having 
murdered William, the rector of the parish of 
Engravia, in the diocese of Turin. In 1403 their 
district was entered and an attempt was made at 
their conversion. At length a crusade, in 1477, 
was preached against the Vaudois by Innocent 
VIII. Plenary indulgences were granted to all 
who should join in it, with liberty to appropriate 
whatever property of the heretics they might 
seize. Eighteen thousand regular troops and six 
thousand volunteers were poured into the country 
to plunder and lay waste; but Philip VII., the 
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duke of Savoy, interfered on behalf of his sub¬ 
jects, and for once protected them. 

In 1556 they sent a confession of faith to the 
Reformers of Germany containing the following 
articles: 

1. They expressed their belief in the Old and 
New Testaments and in the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. They acknowledged the holy sacraments in¬ 
stituted by Christ according to the true meaning 
of their institution. 

3. They received the creeds sanctioned by the 


representations at Turin checked persecution for a 
considerable time. Consequently, in 1655 the 
Vaudois identified themselves with the Protestant 
bodies and accepted the Confession of Augsburg. 

One of the most bloody massacres which they 
ever endured was perpetrated after this time by 
means of treachery. The marquis de Pianesse 
assailed them in the valley of Angrogna with fif¬ 
teen thousand men, but he was twice repulsed. 
He proposed peace, stipulating that for the sake 
of order a regiment of infantry and some cavalry 


afford a fund for continued use, but unfortunately 
it was lost through the influences of political 
events. 

In 1685, Louis XIV. and Amadeus II., the duke 
of Savoy, united and made a vigorous effort to ex¬ 
terminate them, and at first the assailants on both 
sides of the mountains were repulsed, but in the 
end the Vaudois had to surrender. Numbers per¬ 
ished in dungeons, and the remainder, to the num¬ 
ber of about three thousand, were banished. Their 
lands were given to Italians and to Irishmen who, in 


first four general councils and that of St. Atha¬ 
nasius. 

4. They admitted the Ten Commandments as a 

rule of life. 

5. They professed submission to the superiors 
placed over them by God. 

Two years later an edict was passed against 
them by Emanuel Philibert, and they had to de¬ 
fend themselves against a fierce invasion. They 
placed their women in caves and defended them¬ 
selves on the mountain-tops; and the count, having 
failed to force Angrogna, suffered a severe defeat 
in the Val de Tour. For the first time the Prot¬ 
estants of Germany came to their aid, and by their 
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should be quartered among them for a short time. 
The unsuspecting Vaudois consented; and the sol¬ 
diers being let loose on them, a horrible massacre 
took place, as neither age nor sex was spared. A 
remnant escaped to the mountain-tops, and there 
they were able to defend themselves. It was now 
that Oliver Cromwell interfered on their behalf, 
and induced Cardinal Mazarin to make a joint and 
threatening remonstrance, before which the duke 
was obliged to give way, and peace was restored. 
Large contributions were made on their behalf in 
different States, and in England the sum of forty 
thousand pounds was collected, of which the half 
was transmitted, and the remainder was held to 


the time of Cromwell, had been obliged to leave their 
own country, and who came to the Alps to engage 
in the slaughter of the Vaudois. Scattered as the 
Vaudois were in Switzerland, Holland, Branden¬ 
burg and the Palatinate, they never ceased to 
mourn and to long for their mountain home. The 
settlers in the Palatinate also suffered from the 
murderous attacks of the soldiery of Louis XIV., 
which obliged so many of the Protestants to flee 
from their native land for safety, and eventually 
about eight hundred of them projected a plan 
whereby they might return to their own land. 
The scheme was matured with such secresy and 
completeness that they succeeded in coming to¬ 
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gether from Holland, Switzerland and elsewhere 
into a compact body, and in forcing their way 
across opposing mountains to their old home, 
where they entrenched themselves. The incidents 
of this “glorious return,” as it has been called, 
under the command of Henri Arnaud, are of a 
character so brilliant and strange that they would 
be thought wild and extravagant even in the pages 
of romance. Eventually, a quarrel between Louis 
and Amadeus led the latter to cease in his mad 
career, and since that time no serious effort has 


they were excluded from the established hospitals. 
But a change has taken place in their condition, 
and new counsels now prevail. Owing to the in¬ 
fluence of eminent Englishmen who took up their 
cause, restrictions have been abolished, houses 
have been erected for their pastors, and salaries 
have been secured for them also. Schools have 
been built in many places, and a college is founded 
at La Tour. 

The late political changes which have taken 
place in Italy have tended to promote their wel¬ 
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been made against them, but a course of petty 
persecution and vexatious restriction was adopted 
which continued in force until lately. Under Na¬ 
poleon I. they received aid to maintain their pas¬ 
tors, and many of the restrictions were removed, 
but on his fall the old state of things was restored. 

They were confined to their own poor and cir¬ 
cumscribed territory, which became inadequate to 
their support, and hence they became poorer. No 
books were permitted to be printed in Piedmont 
for their use. They were not allowed to practice 
medicine or law beyond their own territories. All 
civil and military offices were closed to them, and 
unless they would renounce their own communion 
211 


fare. They have been permitted to settle in the 
large cities and towns of the country, and to erect 
or procure edifices in which they may worship 
God. Accordingly, the Vaudois Church is rapidly 
growing, and it is taking its place as the evangeli¬ 
cal or reformed Church of Italy. In their disci¬ 
pline and forms they approximate very closely to 
the type of Protestantism as it exists in continen¬ 
tal Europe, only they are free from the Socinian- 
ism of the Swiss and the rationalism of the French 
and German Protestants. They are governed by 
a synod composed of the pastor and one layman 
from each parish, presided over by the moderator; 
and thfe synod, as vacancies occur, elects the pas¬ 


character. It may now be looked on as one of the 
ordinary Protestant and Presbyterian bodies, in¬ 
teresting, indeed, on account of its antiquity, the 
persecutions its people have often had to endure 
from their dukes, and the heroic and patriotic re¬ 
sistance which they opposed to them. 

WALDENSIS (wal'den-sis), THOMAS, an 
English Carmelite, whose real name was Netter, 
was born at Walden, in Essex, about 1367. He 
studied at Oxford, and in 1409 was sent as a 
champion of the Church against heretics, by 
Henry IV., to the Council of Pisa. Henry V. re¬ 
posed entire confidence in him, made him his con- 


tors from two or more candidates who are nomi¬ 
nated by the parish. The Liturgy of Geneva is 
used, having superseded an older one of their own, 
but it is the unreformed liturgy, the one which was 
in use in Geneva before the entrance of Socinian- 
isra. The pastors are ordained by the laying on 
of hands by the moderator. They have offices for 
communion, baptism and marriage, but they have no 
burial service, and their ordinary public worship 
does not materially differ from that of other Protes¬ 
tants, being Presbyterian in its general tone and 
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against the forces of James II., was a native 
of the county of Tyrone, and was educated at 
Glasgow. On the approach of James’ army, 
Walker took refuge in Londonderry, where the 
English were gathered in some force. The town 
was almost destitute of defence, and Lundy, the 
governor, counseled surrender; but Walker, then 
an aged clergyman, encouraged the townspeople 
to fight to the last and hope for a rescue. Re¬ 
duced to the last extremity, the spirited people 
always rallied and recommenced their brave de¬ 
fence when roused by the sermons Walker preached, 
or inspired by his example when he headed the 
charges of the sally png-par ties. The town was re¬ 
lieved by the British fleet entering the harbor. 
Walker then went to London, where the court cor¬ 
dially received him, the House of Commons thanked 
him and the king created him bishop of Derry. 
But the bishop would not rest in his diocese. He 
was killed, in July, 1690, when leading on a troop 
at the battle of the Boyne. He wrote “A True 
Account of the Siege of Londonderry.” 

WALKER, JAMES BARR, D.D., was born 
in 1806, at Philadelphia. He is the author of one 
of the most remarkable volumes ever written by 
any American minister, a work which has made 
him known in nearly every civilized land. It is 
entitled “The Philosophy of the Plan of Salva¬ 
tion, by an American Citizenand it is a remark¬ 
able fact that this book is more thoroughly prized 
and more freely circulated in England than it has 
been in the United States. In ten years after it 
appeared in England, it went through nineteen 
editions by the London Tract Society, and other 
publishers had to undertake several issues of the 
book. It has been translated into German, Ital¬ 
ian, French and Welsh, and into Ilindostanee for 
circulation by the missionaries in India. In 1855 
he published “God Revealed in Nature and in 
Christ, including a Refutation of the Develop¬ 
ment Theory;” and in 1857 he gave to the public 
“The Philosophy of Skepticism and Ultraism,” in 
which he combated the views of Theodore Parker 
and other Rationalists. In 1862 lie published 
“The Philosophy of the Divine Operation in the 
Redemption of Man,” and in 1869 “The Living 
Questions of the Age.” He has also produced 
several pieces in poetry, and he established “ The 
Ohio Observer,” “The Watchman of the Valley” 
and “ The Watchman of the Prairies.” The above 
list of thoughtful works indicates the character of 
Dr. Walker’s mind, and shows him to be fitted to 
deal with the important questions which are at 
issue between the rationalist and the skeptic on the 
one hand and the Christian believer on the other. 

WALKER, JESSE, was beyond doubt one 
of the most remarkable and effective of the preach¬ 
ers in the Methodist denomination in the United 
States in the early years of the present century. 
He is usually styled “of the Missouri Conference;” 
and he deserves the title because of his remarka¬ 
ble efforts in St. Louis, which were crowned with 
success beyond anything that the most sanguine 
of his brethren had expected. lie was born in 
North Carolina, but the date of his birth is uncer¬ 
tain. He had few advantages of education, for in 
his boyhood he had to labor for his own support 
in dressing deer-skins. About the close of the last 
century his father’s family removed to Tennessee; 
and it appears that Jesse Walker was admitted in 
1802 to the Western Conference, and appointed to 
the Red River circuit in that State. In 1S06 he 
was sent to Illinois, and he had the whole terri¬ 


fessor, sent liim to the Council of Constance, in 
1415, and died in his arms at Vincennes. He be¬ 
came no less a favorite with the young monarch, 
w’hom he attended to France, and died there in 
1430. Waldensis was the author of a work enti¬ 
tled “ Doctrinale Antiquum Fidei Ecclesiaj Catho- 
licie.” 


Before the civil war he had been made usher of 
the exchequer; but when the Puritans or Presby¬ 
terians seemed to carry all before them, he closed 
with them, and was elected to Parliament in 1640. 
Afterward he became a zealous Covenanter, and 
had a share in the violent measures of the times, 
until the Independents began to get the upper 
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WALKER (wawk'er), CLEMENT, author of 
“The Compleat History of Independency,” was 
born at Clifle, in Dorsetshire, and educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford. Afterward, leaving the 
university without a degree, he retired to an estate 
he had at Charterhouse, in Somersetshire, where 
he lived in good repute, especially for his loyalty 
and hatred of the Puritans, in both which respects 
he appears soon after to have changed his mind. 


hand, whom he strongly opposed, especially in his 
“ History” of that sect, which had great influence. 
In 1649 he was discovered to be the author, and 
was imprisoned by Cromwell in the Tower. There 
he wrote the remainder of the work, but was never 
released. He died in October, 1651. 

WALKER, GEORGE, an Irish divine and 
the heroic defender of the city of Londonderry 
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tory before him, and in his first year two hundred 
and eighteen members were reported by him. 
Missouri was his next sphere, and in 1820 he 
formed the design of planting Methodism in St. 
Louis. Ilia efforts in this enterprise displayed 
great prudence, indomitable zeal, remarkable faith 
and a persistency such as few men have ever 
evinced. Others were despondent, and even hope¬ 
less, but he persevered amidst discouragements 
which would have repressed other men, and he 
succeeded. He next directed his efforts to the 
conversion of the Indians on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, and here also he effected a remarkable work. 
He continued in his missionary career until his 
health failed, in 1834, when he retired to a farm 
which he had procured in Cook county, Illinois; 
and here in the following year he died in the full 
peace and hope of the Christian believer. He was 
not a man of learning; but he was vastly better, 
for his great good sense, his courage combined with 
wisdom, his ardent, substantial enduring piety, en¬ 
abled him to do a great work for the glory of God. 

WALKER, JOHN, an English divine, was 
born in Devonshire and educated at Exeter Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, where he became a Fellow. He was 
rector of the parish of St. Mary-the-More, in Ex¬ 
eter; and when Calamy published his account of 
ejected ministers for nonconformity, Walker un¬ 
dertook a similar work for the Church of Eng¬ 
land, which he published in 1714, with the title 
of “An Attempt toward recovering an Account of 
the Numbers and Sufferings of the Clergy who 
were Sequestered in the Grand Rebellion.” For 
this performance he received the degree of doctor 
of divinity from the University of Oxford. He 
died in 1730. 

WALKER, JOHN, was born in 1732, at Col- 
ney-Hatch, in Middlesex, near London. He was 
of Presbyterian parentage, but he entered the 
Church of Rome. For some years he was on the 
stage as an actor, but he retired and began an 
academy at Kensington Gravel Pits, from which 
he retired to follow the business of a lecturer on 
elocution. He traveled through Great Britain 
and Ireland, and* gained a great reputation, lie 
published a great number of works on elocution, 
grammar, pronunciation of English and Classical 
terms, composition and kindred subjects; but his 
chief work, which continues to be in demand, was 
his “ English Dictionary.” An edition appeared 
in 1774. Next year a modified edition appeared, 
and in 1791 the “Critical Pronouncing Dictionary 
and Expositor of the English Language” was pub¬ 
lished in quarto, and edition after edition of this 
work has been called for, and it is prized for its 
correctness as a guide in pronunciation. He died 
in 1807. 

WALKER, JOHN, who became a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, attracted attention by the 
character of his theology, and about the year 1800 
he was expelled from his Fellowship and from the 
college. lie continued to preach in Dublin, and 
originated the sect known as “The Church of 
God.” During his tenure of the collegiate posi¬ 
tion he distinguished himself greatly by the num¬ 
ber of works which he published in classics and 
mathematics. He died in the year 1833. 

WALKER, JOHN, was born in 17S7, in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. He was edu¬ 
cated at Jefferson College, whence he passed for 
the study of theology to the care of the well¬ 


known Dr. Anderson. Ilia first settlement in the 
ministry was in Mercer county, Pennsylvania, and 
in 1814 he removed to Harrison county, Ohio. 
Here he preached in four charges which were 
scattered almost as widely as an episcopal dio¬ 
cese. Through his remarkable energy and great 
perseverance he secured a charter for the institu¬ 
tion since known as Franklin College, a seminary 
which he did much to foster and sustain. He died 
in 1845, after an arduous, unselfish and diligent 
ministry, having done much in his day to sustain 
the cause of the Associate Church in the district 
of the country where he was settled. 

WALKER, OBADIAII, an English divine, 
was born at Worstborough, Yorkshire, in 1G16, 
and educated at University College, Oxford, where 
he obtained a Fellowship. In 1648 he was ejected; 
on which he went abroad, and is supposed to have 
been reconciled to the Church of Rome. Not¬ 
withstanding which, he accepted the headship of 
his college in 1676. At the accession of James 
II. he avowed himself a Roman Catholic, and had 
mass said in the college. He also set up a print¬ 
ing-press, from which he sent forth a number of 
books against the Protestant religion. At 
the Revolution he was sent to the Tower, 
but was soon after released. He died in 
1699. He published “A Brief Account 
of Church Government” and “Life and 
Death of our Saviour.” The sale of the 
latter work was prohibited by the univer¬ 
sity, on the ground of its alleged popish 
tendency. 

WALKER, SAMUEL, was born in 
1714, at Exeter, and educated at Oxford. 

He entered the Church, and for many years 
held the curacy of Truro, in Cornwall, 
where he became celebrated for the deep 
spirituality and remarkably evangelical 
character of his preaching. His writings 
soon carried his name through the Church, 
and they became known in Scotland, in 
this country, and indeed wherever evan¬ 
gelical truth is appreciated. He died at 
Blackheath, near London, in 1761. In 1755 
he published “The Christian; being a 
Course of Practical Sermons.” These had an im¬ 
mense circulation; and in 1763 he gave to the press 
his “ Fifty-two Sermons on the Baptismal Covenant, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments and other Im¬ 
portant Subjects of Practical Religion.” This 
work still further increased his fame. Two years 
later be published “Practical Christianity Illus¬ 
trated;” and after his death “Christ the Puri¬ 
fier,” a work on sanctification, and “ The Covenant 
of Grace” were printed, while large editions of 
his collected works were issued. Those who know 
the value of his works always ask for “ Walker of 
Truro,” to distinguish him from others of the name. 

WALKINSHAW (wauk'in-shaw), HUGH, 
was born in 1803, in the county of Antrim, Ireland. 
In 1819 his father’s family emigrated to this coun¬ 
try and settled in Belmont county, Ohio, and the 
young son, who had commenced the study of Latin 
before leaving Ireland, entered Franklin College, 
where he graduated in 1827. He studied theology 
under Dr. Black of Pittsburg and Dr. Wylie of 
Philadelphia, settling after his licensure in the 
united congregations of Brookland, North Wash¬ 
ington, Union and Pine Creek. He was ordained 
in 1835. In 1841 he ceased to preach in all these 
plao*, devoting his time and labor to Brookland 


and North Washington, where he continued to the 
close of his very laborious and useful life. lie 
died in 1843, having only reached the fortieth 
year of his age. 

WALL. See Cities ; Fortifications. 

WALL, CHARLES WILLIAM, D.D., whose 
name stands in the front rank of modern Irish 
scholars, was educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
in which he greatly distinguished himself in his 
undergraduate course. He attained a Fellowship; 
and continuing his connection with the college, 
he reached the dignity of a Senior Fellow, was 
made professor of Hebrew in the university, and 
subsequently vice-provost of Trinity College. His 
first work of importance was an “ Examination of 
the Ancient Orthography of the Jews and the 
Original State of the Text of the Hebrew Bible,” 
a treatise which comprised three volumes. His 
next was entitled “ Proofs of the Interpolation of 
the Vowel Letters in the Text of the Hebrew 
Bible, and Grounds thence derived for a Revision 
of the Authorized English Version.” The ap¬ 
pearance of this learned work contributed greatly 
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to prepare the leading men in the Churches to 
undertake the work of revision which has been 
commenced. 

WALL, WILLIAM, D.D., who became a cel¬ 
ebrated English divine, was born in 1646. Hav¬ 
ing entered the Church after the usual education, 
lie became vicar of Shorehara, in Kent, a position 
which he held for fifty-two years. He was a vo¬ 
luminous and learned writer, chiefly on the sac¬ 
rament of baptism. In 1674 he published his 
first work, which was entitled “Infant Baptism 
Asserted and Vindicated.” In 1691 “ Baptism 
Anatomized” appeared, and in 1706 “Conference 
between Two Men that had Doubts about Infant 
Baptism.” In 1705 his greatest work appeared in 
its first form; it was a “ History of Infant Bap¬ 
tism, in Two Parts.” Defences of this work were 
published by him subsequently, and various edi¬ 
tions have been prepared by different annotators, 
and in Germany and France it attracted great 
notice. After his death a posthumous work was 
published, entitled “Brief Critical Notes, espe¬ 
cially on the Various Readings of the New Tes¬ 
tament Books,” and “ Critical Notes on the Old 
Testament.” These notes are of especial value, as 
| they are brief and indicative of great learning 
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and judgment. He died at Shoreham, in 1728, 
aged eighty-two years. 

WALLACE (wal'les), ROBERT, was born in 
1772, in Loughgilly parish, county Armagh,Ireland. 
He joined the Reformed or Covenanting Church be¬ 
cause of his disapprobation of the “ regium donum,” 
which was given to and accepted by the ministers 
of the Synod of Ulster and the Secession body. 
He graduated in Glasgow University in 1810, emi¬ 
grated to this country, studied theology under the 
eminent Dr. Wylie, of Philadelphia, and was set¬ 
tled near Chillicothe, Ohio, over two churches. 
In 1820 he resigned one part of this charge. He 
was exceedingly zealous as a pastor and as a mis¬ 
sionary, and in the latter capacity he was enabled 
to form the congregation of Salt Creek, which 
presented him with a call, and he settled in that 
church in 1822. Thus he continued to labor, his 
own charge regularly expanding until it became 
a great church; and yet he abated not in his mis¬ 
sionary toil. He met with an accident going to 
preach by a fall from his horse, and his strength 
decreased until his death, in July, 1849. He was 
a conscientious, zealous, excellent, faithful pastor 
and a much-esteemed man. 


WALLER (waPler), SIR WILLIAM, an 
eminent general of the Parliamentary army in 
the reign of Charles I., was born in 1597, in Kent, 
and was educated at Magdalen College and Hart 
Hall, Oxford. On his return from Germany, 
where he had served in the army of the Protestant 
princes against the emperor, he was elected a 
member of the Long Parliament. He belonged 
to the Presbyterian party, and on the breaking 
out of the war was made second in command 
under the earl of Essex. The West of England 
was the scene of his principal exploits, and in the 
early part of his career he fought with signal suc¬ 
cess, but was ultimately defeated. Ihe Self-deny¬ 
ing Ordinance removed him from service, and he 
became so much an object of suspicion to the re¬ 
publicans, that he was twice imprisoned. He died 
in 1668. He wrote “Divine Meditations” and a 
“ Vindication of his Character and Conduct.” 

WALLIN (waPlin), JOHANN OLOF, a 
Swedish clergyman distinguished as a poet and a 
preacher, was’born in 1779. His hymns have as 
high a popularity as those of Watts in England. 
His pulpit eloquence was of the highest order. 
Many of his sermons and all his hymns have been 
published. He died in 1839. 

WALLIS (wal'Hs), JOHN, an English divine 
and eminent mathematician, was bom in 1616, at 
Ashford, in Kent, and educated at Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. In 1643 he obtained the seques¬ 
tered living of St. Gabriel, in London, and in the 


next year he became secretary to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines. In 1649 he was appointed 
Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford; and he 
removed thither from London, where he had long 
resided, and by his efforts assisted in laying the 
foundation of the Royal Society. In 1658 he was 
appointed keeper of the university archives. At 
the Restoration he was received with kindness by 
Charles II., made his chaplain, and not only con¬ 
firmed in his academical offices, but selected as 
one of the divines to review the liturgy. He died 
at Oxford, October 28, 1703. His principal works 
are “Animadversions on Baxter’s Aphorisms” 
and “Animadversions on Lord Brooke’s Nature 
of Truth.” 

WALLOON (wal'loon) PROTESTANTS, 
a branch of the French Calvinists imported into 
the Netherlands at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. They differ from the general body of 
Dutch Calvinists only in the use of the French 
language and the Geneva Catechism. Numbers 
of them fled to England from the persecution of 
the duke of Alva, the governor of the Low Coun¬ 
tries for Philip II. of Spain. A church was given 
to them by Queen Elizabeth at Canterbury, and 
some of their posterity still remain 
in that part of England. 

WALMESLEY (waumz'le), 
CHARLES, a Roman Catholic di¬ 
vine and an eminent mathematician, 
was born in 1721. He was a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, a monk of the Ben¬ 
edictine order and vicar apostolic 
of the western district of England. 
He died at Bath in 1797. He was a 
member of the Royal Society and 
the author of several mathematical 
treatises. 

WALPOLE (wal'pole), RALPH 
DE, who rose to be bishop of Norwich, was an emi¬ 
nent builder. To him the cathedral is indebted for 
the magnificent spire which crowns the central 
tower; and it is universally admitted that the tower 
and spire are by far the most important external 
features in the cathedral. He began his work about 
1295. About two years before his death he built 
the chapter-house, which was afterward destroyed, 
and he began the cloisters, which were not finished 
until 1480. Bishop Walpole held the see from 
1289 until his death, in 1299. 

WALSH (walsli), PETER, a learned Roman 
Catholic priest, was born at Moortown, in the 
county of Kildare, Ireland, entered into the Order 
of Franciscans and became professor of divinity 
at Louvain. On his return to Ireland as procu¬ 
rator of the clergy, he persuaded many of his 
brethren to subscribe a declaration disclaiming 
the pope’s supremacy in temporals. For this he 
incurred the resentment of his superiors to such 
a degree that he was obliged to retire to London, 
where he died in 1687. 

WALTER (wal'ter). There were two min¬ 
isters of this name who became distinguished 
among the Trinitarian Congregationalists of New 
England. NEIIEMIAH was born of English 
parents in Ireland, in 1663. lie displayed great 
talent in his early life, as he was able to speak 
Latin fluently when he had reached the age 
of thirteen years. In 1679 his father and the 
family settled in Boston, and here the education 


of the son was carried on, and he graduated at 
Cambridge in 1684. He went to Nova Scotia for 
the purpose of learning French, and he became so 
proficient in it that he was able to preach in the 
French church in Boston in the absence of the 
pastor. He resumed his studies at Cambridge, 
and became a Fellow. He was settled in Roxbury 
as colleague with John Eliot, being ordained in 
1688, when he was in his twenty-fifth year. Owing 
to a severe illness, his memory failed him, and he 
was obliged to take his manuscript into the pulpit, 
contrary to the custom of the day; but eventually 
his health and faculties were restored. After 
twenty-eight years of service, his son, Thomas 
Walter, was appointed as his colleague. He was 
born in 1696, and graduated at Harvard in 1713. 
In 1718 he became colleague to his father, and he 
died in 1724. He wrote on “ Infallibility,” on 
“Church Music,” “The Scriptures the Only Rule 
of Faith and Practice,” and he published several 
sermons. His father, who died in 1750, wrote on 
“Indwelling Sin in the Regenerate,” “The Holi¬ 
ness of Heaven,” “The Wonderfulness of Christ,” 
and he published several sermons. Both these 
men were fine scholars and renowned preachers, 
displaying great vivacity and splendid eloquence 
in the pulpit. The elder of the two was pastor 
of Roxbury for more than sixty years. 

WALTER BRONESCOMBE (bronz'- 
kum) was one of the most celebrated of the Eng¬ 
lish bishops of the thirteenth century. He was 
born in Exeter, of humble parentage, and was one 
of the most eminent of the prelates of his day. 
His parents, bv the aid of friends, had him sent 
to school and to Oxford, where he became a pro¬ 
ficient in learning. His great acquirements ob¬ 
tained him patronage, and he became canon of 
Exeter and archdeacon of Surrey before he was 
in priest’s orders. On the 24th of February, 1258, 
he was elected bishop of Exeter. He was a man 
of uncommon abilities and prudence, for during 
the wars between Henry III. and his barons he 
conducted himself so discreetly as to obtain both 
the confidence of his sovereign and the respect 
and esteem of the barons. His signature stands 
the first to the Dictum of Kenilworth, dated the 
31st of October, 1266. In the year 1274 he as¬ 
sisted at the fourteenth general council held at 
Lyons, as is shown by his register. This register 
proves the great number of churches which Bishop 
Bronescombe dedicated in Devonshire and Corn¬ 
wall. In one year only—viz., in 1268—he conse¬ 
crated no fewer than forty. At Glasney, in Corn¬ 
wall, he founded and richly endowed the college 
of St. Thomas the Martyr for thirteen secular 
canons. He restored to the church of the Holy 
Cross at Crediton its possessions and endowments. 
At Clyst he built a large and commodious palace 
which became a favorite residence of his succes¬ 
sors. He died on the 22d of June, 1280, after 
governing his diocese with great ability for more 
than twenty-two years. He was buried in St. 
Gabriel’s Chapel, which he had built for the place 
of his sepulture, and a magnificent monument was 
erected to his memory. 

WALTER OF CARLISLE (kar-111'), in the 
reign of Henry I., was a Norman priest who, by 
the authority of the sovereign, was made governor 
of Carlisle, and who began a monastery there 
which the king endowed. This was the only epis¬ 
copal chapter in England of the Order of St. Aus¬ 
tin. Athelwold, chaplain and confessor to Henry 
I., was by that monarch appointed the first prior 
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of Carlisle; and in the thirty-third year of his 
reign, by the counsel of Athelwold, he erected a 
bishop’s see at Carlisle and made the said prior 
first bishop of it. “The see was erected,” says 
Willis, “April 11, 1133, and Athelwold conse¬ 
crated at York on the 14th of May in the same 
year.” Carlisle, therefore, is not one of the an¬ 
cient sees of England. It was taken out of Dur¬ 
ham ; and the cause, says 
Hutchinson, “allegedfor 
dismembering Carlisle 
and constituting there a 
see, was on account of the 
distance from Durham;” 
and Camden says, “The 
monks of Durham looked 
upon this act of the sove¬ 
reign as a grievous in¬ 
fringement of their an¬ 
cient rights and priv¬ 
ileges.” 

The records of the 
building of the present 
cathedral are very scanty. 

When entire, it must have 
been a noble and magnifi¬ 
cent edifice; but the Puri¬ 
tans in the time of Crom¬ 
well destroyed the great¬ 
est part of the nave in 
order to erect guard¬ 
houses and batteries with 
the materials. The tran¬ 
sept and the remains of 
the nave are evidently 
coeval with the founda¬ 
tion of the priory church, 
and therefore with Wal¬ 
ter and Henry I. The 
choir and its aisles are in 
a totally different style of 
architecture, and Camden 
dates this part about the 
year 1350, which agrees 
very well with its form 
and details. In the reign 
of Henry II. the city was 
laid waste by the Scots; 
and it is said that in the 
year 1292 an accidental 
fire consumed the church, 
with half the city. In 
this fire the nave could 
not have been much in¬ 
jured, for it preserved its 
original Norman style 
and appearance down to 
the time of the civil wars 
in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The choir no doubt 
suffered, as it was taken 
down and rebuilt as soon 
as a sufficient sum could 
be raised for the purpose, 
and indulgences were sold 
very freely for this object. 

The west front and ninetv-two feet of the nave 
are gone, as only forty-three long of the nave 
remain; and this part is plain, heavy and wanting 
in ornament. The windows are round-headed, of 
one light, and those of the clerestory are stopped 
up. The north transept has a door in the west 
wall, and in the end of the transept a window of 
six lights of the perpendicular character has been 
inserted. The choir is entirely different in cha¬ 


racter from the remains of the nave. The eastern 
gable is lofty and well proportioned, and it con¬ 
tains a window which has justly been considered 
the most superb in England. It has nine lights 
and is filled at the top with tracery of an exceed¬ 
ingly rich and elegant design. The tower is per¬ 
haps the worst feature in the cathedral, as it rises 
only one story above the ridge of the choir-roof, 


tioned, and in all its details rich and elegant. The 
columns are clustered and have beautiful sculp¬ 
tured capitals of leaves and flowers. The arches 
are highly pointed and adorned with a great vari¬ 
ety of deeply-cut and elegant mouldings, among 
others that graceful one so common to this age of 
the Pointed style which resembles a flower of four 
petals turned back toward its stem. Gorgeous as 
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and but two above those of the transept and the 
nave. On entering the cathedral, the visitor finds 
the remnant of the nave filled with pews and fitted 
up as a parish church. The choir is entered by 
an arch doorway in the centre of the organ screen, 
which is placed between the two eastern piers, 
which support the tower. Passing into the choir, 
the scene is changed at once, as the beholder has 
now before him a view of one of the finest choirs 
in EHnd. It is spacious, lofty, well propor¬ 


all the parts of this fine choir are, the eye is at 
once fixed on the splendid eastern window, of 
which too much cannot be said in commendation, 
as it is viewed with rapture and left with regret. 
Among the list of the great men who filled the 
episcopal throne in this cathedral, one of the fore¬ 
most was the celebrated Usher, a man of deep 
erudition, a zealous Protestant, without bigotry 
and fanaticism. When primate of all Ireland, he 
had to leave his see because of the condition of 
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Ireland ; and when appointed to Carlisle, he lived 
for a time on the revenues of the see, until Parlia¬ 
ment seized on them and used them for public 
purposes. Of the more modern bishops Edmund 
Law, D.D., was one of the most eminent; and one 
of his sons became bishop of Bath and Wells, an¬ 
other rose to be bishop of Elphin, in Ireland, and 
another was ennobled as Lord Ellenborough, and 
for many years served as lord chief-justice of the 
King’s Bench. 

W AT. TER, HUBERT, bishop of Salisbury, 
archbishop of Canterbury and chancellor of 
England. He accompanied Richard I. to the 
Crusade, was one of the three who commanded 
before Acre, and was mainly instrumental in pro¬ 
curing the truce with Saladin. On Richard’s re¬ 
turn Walter was high in his confidence, and as¬ 
sisted at his second coronatiou. By his advice 


weights and measures were regulated and laws 
against fraud ordained. He crowned John, who 
made him chancellor. His death occurred in 1205. 

WALTER DE LANGTON (deh lang'tun) 
became eminent among the English prelates at 
the close of the thirteenth century. He was con¬ 
secrated to the see of Lichfield in 1296, and he 
became a great benefactor to the cathedral and 
the city of Lichfield. He began the Lady Chapel 
at the east end of the cathedral, and vaulted the 
transept of it, thereby adding much to the appear¬ 
ance of the building. He continued his efforts to 
perfect this beautiful edifice until his death, in 
1321. His successor, Roger de Norhurg, followed 
his example; but not until 1420, under the admin¬ 
istration of Bishop Heyworth, was it completed. 

WALTER DE STAPELDON (deh sta'p’l- 
dun) was one of the greatest men of his time in 
England. He was professor of canon law, precen¬ 


tor of Exeter and chaplain to Pope Clement V. 
lie was elected bishop of Exeter in 1307, and en¬ 
throned in the year following with great pomp 
and magnifience. His great talents gained him 
the favor of Edward II., to whom he attached 
himself. When that weak monarch fled, he left 
the government of the metropolis in the hands of 
Bishop Stapledon. This charge led to the death 
of this loyal but ill-fated prelate; for the popu¬ 
lace, rising in arms in favor of the queen, after 
first plundering his new residence outside of Tem¬ 
ple Bar, seized the bishop himself as he was pro¬ 
ceeding through the city, and dragging him from 
his horse into Cheapside, proclaimed him a public 
traitor, a seducer of the king and a destroyer of 
the liberties of the city. Then, stripping him of 
his armor and other apparel, they cut off his head 
and fixed it on a long pole as a trophy and a warn¬ 
ing. Two of his attendants underwent the same 
fate, and their bodies were 
thrown into the river, to¬ 
gether with the bishop’s, 
though they were afterward 
taken out by the order of the 
victorious queen and buried 
in the neighboring church 
of St. Clement Danes’. The 
remains of the bishop were, 
however, finally conveyed to 
Exeter and interred on the 
north side of the choir near 
the altar in 1327, about six 
months after his violent 
death. He was a great ben¬ 
efactor to the cathedral; and 
he founded and libefally en¬ 
dowed Hart’s Hall and Sta- 
pledon Hall (now Exeter 
College), in Oxford, one of 
the largest colleges in the 
university, besides leaving 
funds for establishing a pre¬ 
paratory school for that col¬ 
lege in St. John’s Hospital, 
in Exeter. 

WALTER, WILLIAM, 
D.D., was born in 1737, at 
Roxbury, and educated at 
Harvard College, where he 
graduated in 1756. He de¬ 
termined on entering the 
Episcopal Church, and in 
1764 he sailed to England 
with a view to ordination by the bishop of London. 
On his return he was settled in Trinity Church, 
Boston, a charge which he held until 1776, when 
he left for Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was settled 
at Shelburne, where he held the office of dean; but 
in 1791 he was again in Boston, and next year he 
was inducted to the rectorship of Trinity Church, 
a position which he filled until his death, on the 
5th of December, 1800. He was on most intimate 
and friendly terms with the brethren in the Bap¬ 
tist and Congregational Churches, and all classes 
united in bearing testimony to the excellence of his 
character. He was humane, eminently benevolent 
and a great friend of learning—a pastor distin¬ 
guished for his diligence and care of the flock. 

WALTON (wal'tun), BRIAN, D.D., a learned 
English prelate, was born in 1600, at Seamer, in the 
district of Cleaveland in Yorkshire; in 1616 he 
was admitted a sizar of Magdalen College, Cam¬ 
bridge, whence he removed to Peterhouse in 1618, 


| and took his degree of master of arts in 1623. He 
left college for a curacy and mastership of a school 
in Suffolk, but was soon afterward removed to Lon¬ 
don, where he was first assistant in the church of 
All Hallows, Broad street, and afterward, in 1626, 
rector of St. Martins Orgar, with which he con¬ 
joined the rectory of Sandon, in Essex. He was in¬ 
volved in the troubles which arose from the contest 
of king and Parliament, was deprived of his prefer¬ 
ment and was obliged to take refuge in Oxford. 
There he formed the plan of his great work, “The 
London Polyglot,” and there probably he made 
some preparation for it. It was not, however, till 
he returned to London that any active steps were 
taken toward carrying his design into effect. A 
prospectus of the work was issued in 1652; the 
assistance of the most eminent Oriental and Bibli¬ 
cal scholars of the day was engaged, and in 1653 
the printing was begun. The first volume ap¬ 
peared in 1654, and the whole work was completed 
before the end of 1657. Of the merits of this in¬ 
valuable work it is needless here to speak. It re¬ 
mains an imperishable memorial of the learning, 
assiduity and ability of the editor and his coadju¬ 
tors. After the Restoration, Walton was, in 1660, 
made bishop of Chester, an office which he filled 
only for a few months, his death occurring Novem¬ 
ber^, 1661. 

WANDERING (wan'der-ing). After the 
Israelites were delivered from Egypt, and had 
triumphantly passed the Red Sea, it was intended, 
when a covenant had been made with them, and 
statutes were prescribed them, that they should 
proceed to occupy the land promised to their 
fathers, Num. xiii. But in consequence of their 
rebellious fear to encounter the Canaanites, they 
were condemned to wander in the wilderness till 
the men of that generation perished, Num. xiv. 
26-35. The sentence was rigorously executed, 
and forty years (in the whole) expired before the 
Jordan was crossed and the occupation of Pales¬ 
tine began, Josh. iv. 19; v. 6. 

The itineracy of their journeyings is given with 
much particularity in Num. xxxiii. 1-49, and in¬ 
cidental notices of the direction they pursued, and 
the places at which they halted, are found in other 
parts of the Pentateuch. Generally, it is clear that 
after passing the sea their course was south or 
south-east to Sinai, and then nearly due north to 
Kadesh, from which place they had to turn south¬ 
ward to Ezion-geber, and that it was by a circuit 
round the Edomitish territory that they at length 
came to the so-called “ plains of Moab,” nearly op¬ 
posite to Jericho. But it is hard to identify many 
of the stations; the exact site of Sinai itself is dis¬ 
puted. There are few notes of time, and nearly 
thirty-eight years of the whole period are passed 
over with the record of little that occurred in 
them. 

The present article can deal but briefly with 
the wanderings; it would demand a volume to dis¬ 
cuss the various points of interest which present 
themselves. 

The possibility of the Israelites spending so 
long a time in the region traversed may be first 
noticed. We find them repeatedly murmuring 
for want of water and of food. And though a 
supply of both was supernaturally vouchsafed, yet, 
when we recollect that they possessed large herds 
and flocks, we must allow that the nation could 
not have subsisted in a region utterly desolate. 
Now, if we suppose that the fastnesses of Iloreb 
are sterile—though even there the monks of St. 
Catherine at the present day have cultivated gar- 
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dens, and early travelers speak of green plains 
where now everything is bare—if we admit that 
Arabah is an arid region unfit for habitation, yet 
large tracts of the so-called wilderness were rather 
open downs, suitable for and occupied by nomad 
tribes. The wilderness is traversed still by large 
pilgrimage caravans, and there are unmistakable 
traces in many parts of ancient fertility. There 
are the ruins of cities, and there is the memory 
preserved of many more; there are indications of 
water in different wadies, a proof that, had not the 
trees been so recklessly destroyed, vegetation could 
have flourished. Besides, various peoples inhab¬ 
ited the region, the Amalekites, for instance, when 
the Israelites passed along; so that, though there 
were districts wild and solitary enough, yet there was 
not through the whole sweep of country the utter 
desolation which some have imagined. And, 
be it observed, it was a wise providence which 
chose their way. The training Israel received 
in the desert told admirably on their future cha¬ 
racter. 

After the passage of the Red Sea they took 
their journey thence by the wilderness of Shur 
to Marah, perhaps 9 Ain Hoivdrah , and to Elim, 
Wady Ghurundel , or Wady Useit , Ex. xv. 22-27. 
They then reached the wilderness of Sin, el-Kda, 
and proceeded by Dophkah and A lush to Rephi- 
dim, perhaps Feirdn, and Sinai, Ex. xvi. 1; xvii. 

1; xix. 1, 2; Num. xxxiii. 9-15. The group of 
Sinaitic mountains is well known, though differ¬ 
ences of opinion exist as to the exact summit on 
which the glory of God appeared. See Sinai. 

After the giving of the law began the march 
to Kadesh, which was hard by the wilderness of 
Zin and Paran, Num. x. 33; xi. 3, 34, 35; xii. 
16. There appear to have been sixteen halting- 
places between Horeb and Kadesh, the first ami 
second of which are not named, Num. x. 33; 
xxxiii. 16-30, Moseroth being near to Kadesh, 
and as some think another name for Mount Ilor! 
For the identification of Kadesh, on which opin¬ 
ions vary, see Kadesh. It was from Kadesh 
that the spies were sent into Canaan, and at Ka¬ 
desh on their return that the fatal refusal to 
march on occurred, when sentence of penal wan¬ 
dering was passed upon the obstinate nation, 
Num. xiii. 26; xiv. 25, 34. AVe know (as before 
said) little of the history of those years. The 
rebellion of Korah occurred during the period, 
and certain additional statutes were given, Num. 
xv.-xix. We have also a brief record of stations 
on the way from Kadesh to Ezion-geber, and 
from Ezion-geber to Kadesh. It is probable that 
the time was occupied by marches and counter¬ 
marches between these points, till at last, in the 
fortieth year, they came once more to Kadesh with 
better hopes, and encamped in the wilderness of Zin 
to the east of the city, Num. xx. 1; xxxiii. 36. 

There was still to be the tale of suffering, sin 
and death. Miriam died. The people murmured 
for water, and Moses and Aaron offended, and 
were told they should not enter the promised 
land. But the march must not be delayed. Ap¬ 
plication was therefore made to Edom for a pas¬ 
sage through their country, but was churlishly 
refused. Accordingly, Israel “turned away” from 
Edom; and when near Mount Ilor, Aaron died, 
Num. xx. From Ilor they journeyed down to¬ 
ward the Red Sea, much to the discomfort of the 
people, crossed the Arabah from west to east, 
compassed the land of Edom, passed the brook 
Zered to the east of Moab, and at length came 
north of the Arnon into a district that had once 
belonged to Moab, and still retained its name, 


though now appropriated by the Amorites, Num. 
xxi. 4-13, 18-20; xxii. 1; Deut. ii. 8, 13, 14, 
24. Many eventful passages were there during 
this circuit—the plague of fiery serpents and the 
destruction ot Silion and Og—their conquests 
being pushed through Gilead and Baslian, before 
the Israelites sat down by the Jordan opposite 
to Jericho, Num. xxi. 21-35. And there was yet 
the attempted curse of Balaam and the chastise¬ 
ment of Midian, Num. xxii.-xxv., and then the 
last solemn charge of Moses, Deut. i. 1, recapitu¬ 
lating God’s law and his wonderful dealings 
with his people; and then the great lawgiver 
died, the last event before they crossed the Jor¬ 
dan into their inheritance, Deut. xxxiv. 

Little more can be added. It is but a general 
sketch which has been given of Israel’s journey¬ 
ings, of the country they traversed so long and 
of the events that befell them there. Great was 
their perverseness, and great the Lord’s mercy to¬ 


ward them, Ps. xcv. 7-11. And their history in the 
wilderness remarkably presignifies the future for¬ 
tunes of the Church traveling through the wilder¬ 
ness of the world toward her heavenly home. In 
our pilgrimage we many times provoke the Lord; 
but oh how graciously does he deal with us I spar¬ 
ing us like a kind father, providing us with bread to 
eat and giving us water for our thirst, continually 
beckoning us onward to a better Canaan. “ Let 
us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of 
entering into his rest, any should seem to come 
short of it,” Ileb. iv. 1. 

WAR. Much has been already said upon this 
topic, and the reader must be referred to previous 
articles—for a description of the weapons used to 
Arms, Armor, for the mustering and marshaling 
of troops to Army, for the mode of attacking and 
defending towns to Engines and Fortifications, 
for the spoil and its distribution to Spoil, for the 
treatment of the conquered to Captive. A few I 
genera.1 notices only remain to be added here. I 


The Israelites were much engaged in war. At 
their entrance into Canaan they had to take pos¬ 
session of their allotted inheritance by conquest; 
and as they spared many of the clans whom they 
were to exterminate, and frequently by their sins 
brought down God’s chastisement upon them, 
generally in the shape of being subjected by some 
neighboring nation, they were consequently sel¬ 
dom long without having recourse to arras; but 
had they been faithful to the national holy cove¬ 
nant, they would have been sure to be victorious. 

In advancing against an enemy, terms of sur¬ 
render were to be offered, except in the case of 
the devoted Canaanitish nations, and only if these 
terms were refused was the assault to be made, 
Deut. xx. 10-18. The impending onset of battle 
was announced by the sound of the sacred trum¬ 
pets, Num. x. 9, and by the shoutings of the 
troops, 1 Sam. xvii. 20. Sometimes, too, the men 
were encouraged by an address from the com¬ 


mander-in-chief, 2 Sam. x. 11, 12; 2 Chr. xx. 20. 
Stratagems were practiced, spies sent out, Josh. ii. 
1, and ambuscades contrived, Josh. viii. 4, 9. In 
besieging a city, banks were cast up and military 
engines placed on these to batter the walls, 2 Ki. 
xix. 32; Isa. xxix. 3, or attempts were made by 
scaling-ladders to climb over them; while the be¬ 
sieged took all the precautions they could, stopping 
the supply of water, etc., 2 Chr. xxxii. 2-5. Some¬ 
times fire was employed to destroy the gates of a 
town or fortress, Jud. ix. 48, 49, 52. A victory 
was celebrated with great rejoicings, Jud. xi. 34; 
1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7; 2 Chr. xx. 26-28; and as those 
who had distinguished themselves were specially 
praised, so for the dead in battle dirges were com¬ 
posed and lamentations made, 2 Sam. i. 19-27; 2 
Chr. xxxv. 25. Trophies were set up when a vic¬ 
tory was gained, and the arms of the vanquished 
were kept in the sanctuaries of the conquerors, 1 
Sam. vii. 12; xv. 12; xxi. 9; xxxi. 10. But the 
then customary ferocities were much mitigated in 
the case of the Hebrews, who were charged to 
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show more mercy to their enemies during the hos- 1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 3, 4, with a reference to I New Testaments which relate to the Christian 


tilities, and afterward, than could be obtained those which decked Messiah himself, Isa. xi. 5; 
from other victors, Deut. xx. 14, 19, 20; 1 Ki. xx. lix. 17; and the final blessedness of Christ’s fol- 
31, 32. i lowers is described as attained by such as have been 

We very often find the incidents of war intro- I conquerors in a hard-fought battle, Rev. iii. 21. 


Church, with an especial view to the apostasy of 
papal Rome. Many of these lectures have been 
of great value, such as those of Hurd, Halifax, 
Bagot and others, and they deserve to take their 
place along with the Bampton and the Iiulsean 
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duced with a figurative meaning. The Deity is 
described as a warrior, and Messiah predicted 
under the same symbol— e. g. } Ps. xiv. 3; cx. 5, 6; 
Isa. xxvii. 1; xxxiv. 5; lix. 16-18; lxiii. 1-6. 
Further, the faithful are warned that they have a 
battle to fight and enemies whom they are to sub¬ 
due, and the Christian graces are occasionally rep¬ 
resented as arms or pieces of armor, Eph. v. 10-20; 


WARBURTON LECTURES. The emi¬ 
nent Dr. Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, who 
died in 1779, bequeathed five hundred pounds in 
trust to Lord Mansfield, Sir Eardly Wilmot and 
Mr. Charles York to found a “Lecture,” in which 
a course of sermons would be preached, to prove 
the truth of revealed religion and of Christianity 
in particular, from the prophecies of the Old and 


WARD, SETH, a learned prelate and mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Buntingford, in Hertford¬ 
shire, in 1617, and educated at Sidney-Sussex Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, of which he became Fellow. In 
1644 he refused to take the covenant, and joined 
with some others in drawing up a treatise against 
it. In consequence of this refusal he was deprived 
of his Fellowship. He was afterward appointed 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, but 
was obliged to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Commonwealth, called the Engagement. On his 
coming to Oxford one of his chief cares was to 
bring into repute astronomical lectures, which for 
a long time had been entirely neglected. He was 
one of those philosophers who had stated meetings 
at the apartment of Dr. Wilkins, in Wadham Col¬ 
lege, which afterward gave rise to the Royal Soci¬ 
ety; and on the establishment of the latter he was 
nominated a Fellow in 1661, and for several years 
had the honor of being the second president of 
that learned body. On the Restoration he was 
presented by the king to the vicarage of St. Law¬ 
rence, Jewry, in London. Soon after, he was 
elected dean of Exeter; and in this situation he 
ingratiated himself so much with some persons 
of high rank that they procured for him the epis¬ 
copal chair of that diocese. In 1667 he was trans¬ 
lated to the see of Salisbury, to which he was a 
great benefactor, by causing the office of chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter to be restored and an¬ 
nexed to it for ever, after it had been withheld 
from his predecessors for a hundred and thirty-two 
years. But the noblest monument of his munifi¬ 
cence was the College of Matrons in Salisbury, 
founded by him in 1682, for the reception and 
maintenance of ten women, the widows of ortho¬ 


WARBURTON (war'bur-tun), WILLIAM, 
an eminent English divine and theological writer, 
was born at Newark-upon-Trent in 1698. He 
practiced for some years as an attorney, but quit¬ 
ting the legal profession, and having properly 
qualified himself, was presented to the rectory of 
Brand-Broughton, in Lincolnshire. He published 
a work on the “Alliance of Church and State” 
which attracted great attention. In 1737-38 was 
published the first part of his great work on “The 
Divine Legation of Moses,” which is regarded as 
one of the masterpieces of the most famous period 
of English theology. He defended Pope’s “Essay 
on Man,” and became an intimate friend of the 
poet. In 1760 the bishopric of Gloucester was 
bestowed on him. Toward the close of his career 
his mind became prostrated, and the loss of his 
son brought on his death, which took place in 
1779. Dr. Warburton was a man of vigorous fac¬ 
ulties, a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by 
incessant and unlimited inquiry with wonderful 
extent and variety of knowledge; but he was 
proud of his literary powers, and treated all who 
opposed him with haughty disdain. 


WARD. This word, besides its ordinary 
sense of a prison or imprisonment, Gen. xi. 3, 4, 
signifies sometimes the place of a watch or station, 
Isa. xxi. 8, and sometimes the guards themselves, 
Neh. xiii. 30. 
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dox ministers in the diocese. He died in 1689. 
Among his works is “A Philosophical Essay toward 
an Eviction of the Being and Attributes of God.” 

WARD, WILLIAM, was one of the earliest 
Baptist missionaries to India, and was a contem¬ 
porary of Cary, Marshman and other distinguished 
men. Mr. Ward was deeply read in Hindoo liter¬ 
ature, and his work on the Hindoos, published in 
1822, contains an immense mass of information 
regarding their religious and social system. He 
died in 1823. 

WARDEN (war'den). In certain colleges 
the head of the establishment is thus named, the 
term being “the warden and Fellows,” while in 
others it is “ the master and Fellows,” or the pro¬ 
vost or the principal, as the case may be. 

WARDEN, CIIURCII, a lay-officer who at¬ 
tends to the ecclesiastical affairs of a parish. 
Such officers were appointed to protect the church, 
to execute parochial regulations and to act as the 
legal representatives generally of the parish. 
Easter week is the time, according to a long-prev¬ 
alent custom, when church-wardens are chosen. 

WARDLAW (ward'law), HENRY, bishop 
of St. Andrew’s and founder of the university 
there, was preferred to that see by Pope Benedict 
XIII. in 1404. Though a man of strict morals 
and great simplicity of character, he was a still 
greater enemy to what he believed to be heresy 
than to immorality, and he condemned to the 
stake those who questioned the doctrines of the 
Romish Church. He died in 1440. 

WARDLAW, RALPH, D.D., an eminent 
nonconformist divine, was born in Dalkeith in 
1779, and studied at Glasgow for the ministry in 
connection with the United Secession Church, for 
which he felt an hereditary attachment; but when 
on the eve of being licensed, he avowed his prefer¬ 
ence for Congregationalism, and in 1803 was or¬ 
dained in North Albion Street Chapel, where he 
continued to labor for about twenty years, when 
he and his congregation removed to a splendid 
chapel in West George street, which they had 
erected at a large cost. About seven years after 
his ordination he became tutor in the Glasgow 
Theological Academy, a position which he filled 
with much efficiency and acceptance till his de¬ 
cease; and for many years he discharged his pro¬ 
fessional duties without fee or reward. His fame 
as a theologian attracted students of all evangel¬ 
ical denominations to his class-room. Dr. Ward- 
law was a voluminous and varied writer. He 
wrote on the “ Socinian Controversy,” “ Infant 
Baptism,” “Christian Ethics,” “Church Estab¬ 
lishments,” etc., published several volumes of 
discourses and many single sermons, besides a 
“Treatise on Congregationalism.” In private life 
he was greatly beloved. His manners were unaf¬ 
fected and conciliatory, and he was a genuine 
pattern of the refinements, accomplishments and 
virtues which mark the scholar and Christian 
gentleman. He died in 1853. 

WARE. There were three ministers of this 
name in New England who rose to eminence; the 
father, Henry Ware, D.D., Henry junior, D.D., 
and John, his two sons. The father, Henry Ware, 
was born in 1764, in Sherburne, Massachusetts, 
and entered Harvard College in 1781. Leaving 
college, he became a teacher in Cambridge, and 
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entered on the study of theology. A tutorship in 
Harvard was tendered to him, but he decided on 
settling at Hingham, where he was ordained in 
1789. Owing to a scanty salary, he was obliged to 
undertake the labor of tuition, and he prepared 
students for*college with great success. In 1805 
he was chosen Hollis professor of divinity in Har¬ 
vard; and this appointment led to a serious con¬ 
troversy because of his known Unitarian views. 
Dr. Pearson resigned his professorship and Fellow¬ 
ship in consequence; and thus commenced a dis¬ 


cussion which continued for several years. He 
continued in his professorship until his death, in 
1845. He was the author of several sermons, and 
from the year 1820 he published several pamphlets 
on the questions at issue respecting the Unitarian 
influence which was then prevailing in New Eng¬ 
land. Henry Ware, junior, D.D., was born in 
1794, and educated at Harvard. He became dis¬ 
tinguished as a preacher, and he was appointed to 
a professorship of pulpit eloquence and pastoral 
care in the divinity school at Cambridge. He 
entered on the duties, but his excessive delicacy 
interfiled with his successful discharge of them, 


and he died 22d September, 1843. Through life 
he had been an industrious student, and he was a 
powerful, attractive preacher. William Ware was 
born in 1797 at Hingham, Massachusetts, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1816. lie settled as 
pastor in the Unitarian church in West Cam¬ 
bridge, and he continued to reside in Cambridge 
until the close of his life. He died in 1852. He 
edited “The Unitarian,” was a frequent contrib¬ 
utor to the “Christian Register,” wrote a “ Life of 
Nathaniel Bacon” and several sermons. 


WARELWAST (war'el-wast), a Norman 
who in the beginning of the twelfth century held 
the see of Exeter. He was a nephew of William 
the Conqueror, being a son of the Conqueror’s 
sister. It is to him that the cathedral of Exeter 
owes its foundation; but the transept towers alone 
remain of his work. He laid the foundation of 
his edifice in the year 1112, but he did not live to 
finish it. His successors continued his design, 
which was not completed until the very end of 
the twelfth century, during the episcopate of 
Ilenrv Marischall, who died in 1206, after having 
contributed much to complete the work. 
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WARHAM (war'ham), WILLIAM, an emi¬ 
nent English prelate, was bornatOkelv, in Hamp¬ 
shire, and educated at New College, Oxford. In 
1493 Henry VII. sent him on a mission to Flan¬ 
ders, and employed him on other diplomatic ser¬ 
vices; made him master of the rolls, bishop of 
London, keeper of the great seal, lord chancellor, 
and, in 1503, archbishop of Canterbury. In 1506 
he was elected chancellor of Oxford. On the ac¬ 
cession of Henry VIII., Warliam continued to hold 
the great seal, but the growing influence of Wol- 
sey diminished his favor with the king, and the 
insolence of the cardinal caused him to resign his 
office in 1515. On Wolsey’s disgrace it is said 
Warliam declined the great seal. He was a man 
of piety and great liberality, so that at his death 
he left scarcely the means of paying his debts; but 
his zeal for the Church made him persecute those 
who differed from him, and credulous enough to 


believe in the pretended miracles of Elizabeth 
Barton. He died at Canterbury in 1532. 

WARNER (war'ner), FERDINAND, a di¬ 
vine, and voluminous writer, was born in 17D3, 
and educated at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1730 he became vicar of Roude, in Wiltshire; in 
1746 rector of St. Michael, Queenhithe, London; 
and in 1758 rector of Barnes, in Surrey. He died 
in 1768. He was frequently engaged in compila¬ 
tions for the booksellers, which, however, he exe¬ 
cuted in a very superior manner, and gave many 
proofs of diligent research and judgment. Among 
his principal publications is “A System of Divin¬ 
ity and Morality.” 

WARNER, JOHN, a learned prelate, born at 
Westminster in 1585. He was educated at Oxford, 
and became successively prebendary of Canterbury, 
dean of Lichfield and bishop of Rochester; suffered 
much for his loyalty in the civil war, but recovered 
his see at the Restoration, and died in 1666. He 
was the founder of the college at Bromley, Kent, 
for the widows of clergymen. 


WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE, 
a document cited Num. xxi. 14. It was probably 
a collection of poems or songs celebrating the vic¬ 
tories which had been achieved by the Israelites 
by the help of God. There is no reason to doubt 
that there were minstrels enough in Israel at all 
times of their history to record the events of that 
history in song, and those composed before the 
date of this notice might have been written in a 
book. What confirms this are the undoubted 
fragments of ancient songs in verses 17, 18 and 
27-30. 

It is not clear what the passage cited means, 
but it seems to give a geographical notice, and 
probably was of some importance as indicating the 
ancient boundaries of the Moabitish territory. 

WARTON (war'tun), also known as ROB¬ 
ERT PURFEY (pur'fe), rose to be bishop of 


Hereford, succeeding John Harley in 1554. Har¬ 
ley was a man of great piety, virtue and learning, 
according to Leland, but he was deprived of his 
see by Queen Mary the year after his consecration 
because he was married and was opposed to the 
mass. Warton displayed great hospitality during 
his administration of the see, but his greatest 
works were the construction of the beautiful 
church of Mould,.in Flintshire, and his munifi¬ 
cence to those of Gresford and the splendid struc¬ 
ture of Wrexham, in Denbighshire, which is one 
of the finest churches in the central part of West¬ 
ern England. He died September 22, 1557, and 
was buried in the south wing of the transept of his 
cathedral, in which there is a monumental effigy 
to his memory. 

WARTON, JOSEPH, an accomplished 
scholar, poet and critic, was born in 1722, at 
Dunsford, in Surrey, was educated at Oriel Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, became curate of Chelsea and rector 
of Tunworth, and in 1766 was advanced to the 
station of head-master at Winchester, where he 
| presided with high reputation nearly thirty years. 


In 1788 he obtained a stall in the cathedral of 
Winchester, and the rectory of Easton, which he 
exchanged for Upham. In 1793 he retired from 
the school to his rectory of Wickham, in Hamp¬ 
shire, where he died in 1800. His chief works 
are an “ Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope” and translations from Virgil. 

WASH, WASHING. See Ablution; 
Bath. 

WASSE (wass), JOSEPH, a learned scholar, 
was born in Yorkshire in 1672, and educated at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of bachelor of divinity in 1707. Before 
this he had assisted Kuster in his edition of 
“Suidas.” In 1711 he was presented to the rec¬ 
tory of Aynhoe, in Northamptonshire. He be¬ 
came at length a proselyte to Dr. Samuel Clarke’s 
Arianism, and corresponded much with him and 
with William Whiston, who says that he was 
“ more learned than any bishop in England since 
Bishop Lloyd,” and reports the singular compli¬ 
ment Bentley paid to him: “When I am dead, 
Wasse will be the most learned man in England.” 
He published several essays in the “ Bibliotheca 
Literaria.” He died in 1738. 

WATCH. Watching must have been coeval 
with danger, and danger arose as soon as man be¬ 
came the enemy of man or had to guard against 
the attacks of wild animals. Accordingly, we find 
traces of the practice of watching in early portions 
of the Hebrew annals. Watching must have been 
carried to some degree of completeness in Egypt, 
for we learn from Ex. xiv. 24 that the practice 
had at the time of the Exodus caused the night 
to be divided into different watches or portions, 
mention being made of the “morning watch.” 
Compare 1 Sam. xi. 11. In the days of the 
Judges, Jud. vii. 19, we find “the middle watch” 
mentioned. See Luke xii. 38. At a later period 
Isaiah plainly intimates, Isa. xxi. 5, 6, that there 
was a watch-tower in Jerusalem, and that it was 
customary on extraordinary occasions to set a 
watchman. Watchmen were, however, even at an 
earlier day, customarily employed in the metropo¬ 
lis, and their post was at the gales, 2 Sam. xviii. 
24; Ps. cxxvii. 1, where they gave signals and in¬ 
formation, either by their voice or with the aid of 
a trumpet, Jer. vi. 17. At night watchmen were 
accustomed to perambulate the city, Song Sol. iii. 
3 • v. 7. In the New Testament we find mention 
made of the second, the third and the fourth 
watch, Luke xii. 38; Matt. xiv. 25. The space 
of the natural night, from the setting to the rising 
of the sun, the ancient Jews divided into three 
equal parts of four hours each. But the Romans, 
imitating the Greeks, divided the night into four 
watches, and the Jews, from the time they came 
under subjection to the Romans, following this 
Roman custom, also divided the night into four 
watches, each of which consisted of three hours. 
The terms by which the old Hebrew division of 
the night was characterized are—1. “The first 
watch,” Lam. ii. 19; 2. “The middle watch,” Jud. 
vii. 19; 3. “The morning watch,” Dent. xiv. 24; 
1 Sam. xi. 11. The first extended from sunset to 
our ten o’clock, the second from ten at night till 
two in the morning, and the third from that hour 
till sunrise. 

WATER fwa'ter). The vast importance of 
water in a warm climate can scarcely be exagger¬ 
ated. The Israelites had ample experience of this 
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in their wanderings through the desert, where 
their murmurings were checked and their thirst 
relieved by God’s miraculous interference, Ex. xv. 
22-26; xvii. 1-7. Hence in commendation of the 
promised land its plentiful supply of water is re¬ 
peatedly noted, Deut. viii. 7 ; xi. 11; and the hap¬ 
piness of the righteous is described: “ Bread shall 
be given him; his waters shall be sure,” Isa. 
xxxiii. 16. On the other hand, the miseries 
arising from failure of water and consequent 
famine and disease are often vividly depicted, 1 
Ki. xvii. 7; xviii. 5; Lam. iv. 4; compare Luke 
xv i. 24. 

Water was supplied by fountains, brooks or 
streams of running water, many of which became 
dry in hot seasons, cisterns or tanks, and wells. 
See Cistern, Fountain, Well. 

It was natural that water should have a symbol¬ 
ical use. On certain solemn occasions the Israel¬ 
ites drew water and poured it out before the Lord, 

1 Sam. vii. 6. There was a custom of this kind at 
the feast of tabernacles, when for seven days a 
priest brought water in a golden vessel from the 
pool of Siloam, and poured it, together with wine, 
on the altar. To this Christ may be supposed to 
allude in John vii. 37-39, symbolizing by water 
the refreshing and purifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Both spiritual graces and gospel blessings 
generally are frequently described by this term, 
Isa. lv. 1; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Rev. xxii. 17. And 
the final happiness of God’s people is said to be 
that they shall thirst no more, Matt. v. 6; Rev. 
vii. 16, 17; xxi. 6. For a notice of the water of 
jealousy see Jealousy. 

WATERLAND (wa'ter-land), DANIEL, 
D.D., an English Church clergyman and re¬ 
ligious controversialist, was born in 1683, at 
Waseley, in Lincolnshire. He graduated at Mag¬ 
dalen College, Cambridge, and became rector of 
Ellingham in 1713. Four years after, he was ap¬ 
pointed chaplain to King George I. His “ De¬ 
fence of the Nicene Creed” and “Defence of 
Christ’s Divinity,” works called forth by the con¬ 
troversies of the time, attracted much attention, 
and brought their author rapid promotion. He 
died in 1740. 

WATERLANDERS (wa'ter-land-erz), the 
less rigid portion of the Mennonites, so called 
because the majority of them belonged to a dis¬ 
trict named Waterland, in the North of Holland. 
They resemble the Baptists in England, and do 
not adopt the old Puritan stiffness and discipline 
of the “Flemings” or “Fine” Mennonites. The 
Waterlanders have also sometimes been named 
Johannites, from I Ians de Rys, one of their leaders 
in the sixteenth century. 


second time as the defender of revealed religion, 
in his “Apology for the Bible,” in answer to Tom 
Paine’s “Age of Reason.” The “Apology” is an 
inadequate reply to the most weighty questions 
raised so fiercely and ignorantly by Paine, but it 
is still worth reading, not only as a book of some 
historical importance, but as a masterpiece of 
style. Bishop Watson died in 1816. 

WATSON, THOMAS, a Roman Catholic 
prelate in the 
reign of Mary, 
was educated at 
St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, 
of which he was 
elected Fellow, 
and in 1553 mas¬ 
ter. In the same 
year the queen 
gave him the 
deanery of Dur¬ 
ham, vacant by 
the deprivation of 
Robert Horne. 

He had previous¬ 
ly been chaplain 
to Gardiner, bish¬ 
op of Winchester. 

In 1557 he was 
consecrated bish¬ 
op of Lincoln. In 
this see he re¬ 
mained until the 
accession of Eliz¬ 
abeth, when he 
was deprived, on 
account of deny¬ 
ing the queen’s 
supremacy; and 
remaining inflex¬ 
ible in his adher¬ 
ence to popery, he 
suffered confine¬ 
ment in or near 
London until 
1580, when he was 
removed to Wis¬ 
bech Castle, to¬ 
gether with seve¬ 
ral others. He 
died there in 1582. 

He held several 
conferences with 
those of the Re¬ 
formed religion, 
and particularly 
was one of those 
appointed to con¬ 
fer with, or rather 


retired to Essex, where he died suddenly in 1689. 
He published a variety of small works on practical 
subjects, particularly “The Art of Divine Content¬ 
ment;” but his greatest work is his “ Body of Di¬ 
vinity,” consisting of a series of sermons on the 
Assembly’s Catechism. 

WATTS, ISAAC, the nonconformist divine, 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was born at South¬ 
ampton, July 17, 1674. He was fond of books 


WATSON (wat'sun), RICHARD, a cele 
brated English prelate, was born in 1737, at Ilev- j sit in judgment 
ersham, in Westmoreland, and educated at Trin- on, Cranmer, Rid- 
ity College, Cambridge. He was chosen, in 1764, ley and Latimer, previously to their being burnt 
professor of chemistry, and in 1771 he succeeded at Oxford, 
to that of divinity. He early distinguished him¬ 


self by a display of his political opinions in a 
sermon preached before the university, which was 
published under the title “Principles of the Rev¬ 
olution Vindicated,” and excited an unusual de¬ 
gree of public attention. In 1776 he published 
his “Apology for Christianity.” In 1782 he was 
advanced to the bishopric of Llandaff. On this 
promotion he published a letter to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, containing a plan for equalizing 
church revenues. In 1796 the bishop appeared a 


WATSON, THOMAS, an eminent noncon¬ 
formist divine, was educated at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. In 1646 he became rector of St. Ste¬ 
phen’s Walbrook, London, and was a preacher of 
great fame and popularity until the Restoration, 
when he was ejected for nonconformity. He after¬ 
ward preached where he could with safety, until, 
indulgence being granted in 1672, he fitted up 
Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate street, London, and 
preaclled there for several years. At length he 


Portal to the Cathedral ok Burgos, Spain. 

from his earliest years, and at an early age began 
to try his hand as verse-maker and on Latin 
essays. Watts had been brought up a noncon¬ 
formist; he continued one from conviction, and his 
purpose was to devote himself to the ministry. 
He preached his first sermon on his birthday, 1698. 
About three years later he succeeded to the pas¬ 
torate of the church which then met in Mark 
Lane, London; but in consequence of a severe ill¬ 
ness which immediately attacked him, an assistant 
was appointed. A still severer attack broke him 
down in 1712, and for rest and change he visited 
his friend Sir Thomas Abney, at Theobald’s. 
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This visit, fruitful of good and joy to himself 
and the family, was prolonged for thirty-six 
years, Watts remaining the guest of Sir Thomas 
and of his widow till his death. Lady Abney 
survived him. Watts remained pastor of his 
church, and preached as often as his health 
allowed, refusing his salary when incapacitated 
for his work. In his retirement he pursued his 
studies, and composed and published his various 
theological and literary works, which in their day 
had a large circulation, and steadily served the 
cause of popular education as well as of religion. 
Ilis sermons and theological dissertations are 
very numerous. His “ Logic, or the right Use 
of Reason in the Inquiry after Truth,” was pub¬ 
lished in 1725, and became a favorite text-book 
in the higher schools. Among his other writings 
are his “Improvement of the Mind,” an “Essay 
toward the Encouragement of Charity Schools,” 
and the “ Hone Lyrica?.” But Dr. Watts has 
probably exerted his widest influence and earned 
his most enduring celebrity by his metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms of David and his hymns. 
These are, perhaps, now in danger of being un¬ 
derrated. But while it cannot be pretended that 
they are as a whole at all adequate expressions of 
the new and rich spiritual life and experience of 
men, it is certain that they would not have gained 
and held the place they occupy in religious ob¬ 
servances unless they had much solid and appre¬ 
ciable truth and worth. And after all concessions 
are made to the depreciating critic, it must still 
be acknowledged that among Watts’s Psalms and 
hymns not a few possess the charms of truth, 
deep feeling, simple and felicitous expression, and 
are as truly poetic as they are pious. These the 
world will not let die. His “Divine and Moral 
Songs” for children have taken strong hold on 
nurseries and schoolrooms and home firesides; 
they seem as permanent a part of children’s books 
as iEsop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe and the Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress, and are likely to remain so in de¬ 
fiance of grave criticism and light laughter. The 



Head of Bishop Waynflete. 


last years of this venerable man were passed in 
great physical weakness, and were saddened by 
the unkindness of some of his relations. He died 
peacefully, November 25, 1748, and was buried in 

Bunhill Fields. 

WAVE-OFFERING. See Offerings. 
WAY. See Roads. 

WAYLAND (wa'land), FRANCIS, D.D., 
LL.D., was born in 1796, in the city of New York. 
His parents were from England. He was edu¬ 


cated at Union College, Schenectady, where he 
graduated in the year 1813. For some years he 
devoted his attention to the study of medicine; 
but in 1816 he entered Andover Theological Sem¬ 
inary, and in the following year he became a tutor 
in Union College. In 1821 he settled in Boston 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, from which, 
in 1826, he retired to assume the duties of the 
chair of mathematics and natural philosophy in 
Union College. In a year he was made president 
of Brown University, and here his great talents 
found their appropriate sphere. Afterward he 
preached in the First Baptist Church in Provi¬ 
dence; and he closed his laborious and honorable 
life in 1865. As president his duties were dis¬ 
charged with marked ability, as the buildings, the 
books and all things connected with the institution 
amply displayed, lie collected philosophical in¬ 
struments, raised vast sums for an endowment, and 
by the fame of his lectures gave tone 
and character to Brown University 
which raised it to a lofty eminence 
lie was a prolific author, publishing 
on missions, sermons, occasional dis¬ 
courses and minor works; but his 
name rose in literary circles when 
his “Elements of Moral Science” 
appeared. It speedily became a 
text-book in schools and colleges. 

Next in importance was his “Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy,” which 
was followed by his “ Moral Law of 
Accumulation” and “The Limita¬ 
tions of Human Responsibility,” 

“Elements of Intellectual Philoso¬ 
phy,” “Sermons to the Churches” 
and a large number of smaller 
works. lie discussed the questions 
of slavery, collegiate education and 
many of the important questions of 
the day, and in all his writings there 
was the evidence of a master mind. 

As a thinker and an expounder he 
was justly regarded as standing at 
the head of his denomination. 


WEAPONS. See Arms. 

WEASEL (weaVl), one of the animals pro¬ 
nounced unclean, Lev. xi. 29. The Hebrew name 
is derived from a root signifying to “ glide;” hence 
the weasel may be so called from its swift gliding 
motion or its gliding into holes. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, the mole may be meant. 

WEAVER (weav'er), WEAVING (weav'- 
ing). Weaving of some sort must be contemporary 
with the use of textile fabrics, and this remounts 
to the earliest ages. That weaving was practiced 
by the Israelites before they were acquainted with 
the Egyptians cannot be doubted ; but as the Egyp¬ 
tians were from an early period famous for the del¬ 
icacy and beauty of the products of their looms, we 
may suppose that the Israelites learned something 
from them during their residence among them. 


W\A.YNFLETE (wane'flete), 

WILLIAM, a munificent prelate of 
the fifteenth century, was born at 
Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire. He was 
educated at Wykeham’s School, Win¬ 
chester, and at Oxford; and enter¬ 
ing the Church, his talents, acquire¬ 
ments and high character obtained 
for him the mastership of the school where he was 
educated. Here for eleven years he displayed such 
diligence and judgment as to gain the approval 
of King Henry VI., who founded Eton College on 
the same model, and made Waynflete its first 
provost in 1443, and in 1448 he was consecrated 
bishop of Winchester. In 1456 he received the 
great seal, and held it for nearly four years, en¬ 
deavoring to mediate between contending parties, 
till, dissenting from the violent measures of his 
party, he retired. Edward V. duly appreciated 
his merits, granted him a full pardon and showed 
him many tokens of good-will. Even Richard 
III. regarded his mild virtues, and Henry VII. 
confirmed him in all his rights. In 1448 he 
founded St. Mary Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and 
he also erected and liberally endowed a school 
and chapel, dedicated to the same saint, at Wayn¬ 
flete. Pie died in 1486. 

WEAN. See Children. 





Sslfl*.:. 

Oriental Weaver at Work in the Open Air. 

The fabrics required by a household were prob¬ 
ably usually manufactured in the house. Ilence 
in the description of the virtuous woman her dili¬ 
gence and skill in weaving are prominently com¬ 
mended, Prov. xxxi. 13, 22, 24. That weaving, 
however, was practiced as a trade, and that from a 
very early period there was a weavers’ guild among 
the Israelites, appears evident from 1 Chr. iv. 21. 
Women also were employed in weaving as a trade, 
2 Ki. xxiii. 7. Perhaps the commoner sorts of 
work wore done at home, while skilled workers 
were employed to produce the fine byssus fabrics 
and highlv-ornamentcd work resembling that for 
which the looms of Egypt were famous. 

The looms of Egypt were of the most simple 
kind, and those of Juda?a were doubtless not less 
sp. The “ weaver’s beam ” was a, piece of wood 
placed either perpendicularly or horizontally, to 
which the web was fastened. The other imple¬ 
ments used were the shuttle and a pin or cord, 
used to fasten the web to the beam, Jud. xvi. 14. 
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The fabrics produced by the loom among the 
Hebrews were of woolen, byssus and cotton; also 
the caraels’-hair and goats’-hair cloths used for the 
covering of tents and for the dress of the poor. 
Other more costly and artistic fabrics were also 
probably produced by weaving. 

Our Lord wore a garment without seam wholly 
woven from top to bottom, John xix. 23. A simi¬ 
lar garment Josephus says was worn by the high- 
priest, and the Brahmins of India make a point 
of wearing only such. 

WEBBE (web), GEORGE, a pious prelate, 
was born in 1581, at Bromham, in Wiltshire, and 
was educated at Corpus College, Oxford. He was 
made minister of Steeple Aston, in Wiltshire, and 
in 1621 was inducted to the rectory of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, in Bath. In 1624 he proceeded D.D. 

On the accession of Charles I. he was made one 
of his chaplains in ordinary. He was consecrated 
bishop of Limerick in 1634. He died in 1641. His 
principal work is his “ Practice of Quietness.” 

WEBSTER (web'ster), ALEXANDER, D.D., 
was born in 1707, in the city of Edinburgh, and 
educated for the Scottish Church. In 1733 he 
was appointed parish minister of Culross, and 
four years afterward he was removed to the Tol- 
booth Church, in Edinburgh. He became well 
known in Scotland as the promoter of the fund 
which was created for the aid of the widows and 
ministers of the Church; and his practical saga¬ 
city and breadth of view, combined with a goodly 
measure of energy, made him one of the most 
useful ministers of his day in the Scottish capital. 
His efforts at statistics led to the first census in 
Scotland. He published a few sermons, but his 
most valuable efforts were in the direction which 
bore on the comfort of the families of the clergy 
and on the general welfare of the people. His 
chief characteristic was a broad common sense 
which, combined with a practical desire to do 
good, made him a valuable minister and member 
of society. 

WEBSTER, NOAII, LL.D., who holds a dis¬ 
tinguished place in American literature, was born 
in 1758, at Hartford, Connecticut, and educated at 
Yale College, which he entered in 1774. His 
course was interrupted for some time, as he was 
called to serve for a period in the militia; but he 
graduated in 1778, and was admitted to the bar in 
1781. It is remarkable that in 1783 his “ First 
Part of a Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language” appeared, and that it should have 
effected for him what many large works have 
failed to do for their authors. This was really a 
spelling-book only; and yet during the twenty 
years in which he was engaged in preparing his 
great “Dictionary” his family was supported by 
the proceeds of the copyright, which produced 
him only one cent for each copy! In 1785 he 
traveled in the Southern States, and suggested to 
Washington at Mount Vernon the propriety of a 
new Constitution of the United States. After a 
residence in Philadelphia, where he had engaged 
in teaching, he removed to New York and en¬ 
gaged in the publication of a newspaper. He 
removed his residence to New Haven; and here 
he labored assiduously at his “Dictionary,” his 
life-work, on which he spent the toil of thirty-six 
years. From 1812 until 1822 he lived at Amherst, 
and he engaged very heartily in the establishment ( 
of the college which has made that place so de- 
servedly popular. In fact, this was his permanent ; 



home, as he only left it for a tour through different 
European countries and on occasions of temporary 
visits, and he died at Amherst in 1843, having 
reached the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

He was a voluminous writer, as no fewer than 
thirty-seven distinct works proceeded from his 
pen, the thirty-seventh being “ Webster’s Ameri¬ 
can Dictionary of the English Language,” a work 
which has occupied a prominent place in the lit¬ 
erature of the age. Twelve varied forms of his 
“Dictionary” have appeared; and on both sides 
of the Atlantic the numerous editions which have 
been issued have made these books known in most 
households as well as in schools, academies and 
colleges. Even one London edition is known to 
have required one hundred men in its prepara¬ 
tion ; and it is probable that no work in modern 
times has ever engaged a greater number of men 
of learning, than the publishers have had occasion 
to engage in revising, annotating and 
preparing the various issues of this 
remarkable treasury. 

WEBSTER, RICHARD, was 
born 1811, at Albany, in the State 
of New York. He entered the min¬ 
istry of the Presbyterian Church, and 
for several years he had the charge 
of the congregation of Mauch Chunk, 

Pennsylvania, where he died in the 
year 1856. He was a man of fine 
taste, great piety and very devoted to 
his pastoral work. He had a pecu¬ 
liar talent for antiquarian research, 
which made him a successful collect¬ 
or of valuable details connected with 
the early history of our country, es¬ 
pecially as it tended to illustrate the 
planting and expansion of the Church. 

He left behind him a considerable 
collection of such treasures, on which 
he had been laboring before his death. 

They were edited by the Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Blackwood, D.D., who prefaced 
the work with an Introduction, and 
enriched it with Tabulated matter, 
while a valuable Life of the author by 
the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., 
gave completeness to the publication. 

WEDDERBURN (wed'der- 
bum), JAMES, was born about A. D. 

1500, at Dundee, in Scotland. He 
is worthy of note because of his connection with re¬ 
ligious poetry. He prepared a book which it is be¬ 
lieved was used in 1549. It had the quaint title 
“ Ane Compendious Buike of Godly and Spirituall 
Sangs, collected out of sundrie Partes of Scripture, 
with sundrie of uther Ballates changed out of Pro- 
phane Sanges, for avoiding of Sinne and Harlot- 
rie.” He was aided by two of his brothers in 
getting up this book. It is stated as a remark¬ 
able fact in the “History of Eminent Scotchmen,” 
by Chambers and Thomson, that before the intro¬ 
duction of the version of Sternhold and Hopkins 
into Scotland, in 1564, the Reformed congrega¬ 
tions sang versions of twenty-one Psalms and par¬ 
aphrases of the Lord’s Prayer, Creed and Com¬ 
mandments w’hich had been executed for that 
purpose hv Wedderbum. lie is supposed to have 
died in England in the year 1564. 

WEDDING. See Marriage. 

WflEDS. See Cockle. 


WEEK. The week of seven days appears 
very early as a measure of time— c. g. f Gen. vii. 
10; viii. 10, 12; xxix. 17. See Sabbath. For 
feast of weeks see Pentecost. Respecting the 
origin of this seven-fold division critics are not 
agreed. The most natural belief would be that 
the process of creation, six periods of working and 
one of rest, was at once made known to man, Gen. 
ii. 2, 3. In widely-separated nations the week has 
been acknowledged. And though there are some 
in which it cannot be traced, yet it is as probable 
that among these the observance had passed away, 
as that it never descended from a common ances¬ 
tor. In the last century an attempt was made in 
France to abolish the weekly reckoning of time, 
because of hatred to religion and with a desire to 
obliterate the institutions of Christianity. In a 
barbarous and illiterate age this attempt would 
probably have in a while succeeded. 


<iental Weaver at Work in a Shed. 

WEEKS (weeks), WILLIAM RAYMOND, 
D.D., was born in 1783, at Brooklyn, Connecticut. 
He graduated in the College of New Jersey, in 
1809 and he acted as tutor for a short time after 
he had attained his degree. At that period of his 
life he had determined on giving himself to foreign 
missionary work, and, with a view to future use¬ 
fulness, he gave himself to the study of Hebrew 
with great energy. In 1811 he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, and in 1812 he was or¬ 
dained and installed over the church at Platts- 
burg by the Columbia Presbytery, where he 
remained for two years. After this time he en¬ 
gaged in teaching and ministering to different 
churches as opportunity presented until 1832, 
when he accepted a call from the Fourth Presby¬ 
terian Church in Newark, New Jersey ; and here 
he labored in that charge and taught in an acad¬ 
emy until 1846, when his health declined. He 
died in 1848. Pr+ Weeks was the author of a 
great number of works which were well received. 
He wrote on “Total Depravity,” “The Design of 
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Redemption,” “ The Atonement,” “ Personal Ho¬ 
liness,” “Consolation for the Afflicted,” “Free 
Agency,” “ The Doctrine of Decrees Explained,” 
and he produced a large number of tracts, pam¬ 
phlets and sermons on other important sub¬ 
jects. 

WEEMSE (weem'se), JOHN, was a Scotch¬ 
man, born about the close of the sixteenth century. 
He entered the ministry of the Church of Eng¬ 
land and rose to be a prebendary in Durham Ca¬ 
thedral, a position which he held only for two 
years, as he died in 1636. He had a vigorous 
mind, as his writings show, among which may be 
mentioned his “ Christian Synagogue,” which 
treats of the pointing, translation and collation 
of Scripture. In 1632 he published two works— 
viz., “Portraiture of the Image of God in Man” 
and an “ Exposition of the Laws of Moses, Moral, 
Ceremonial and Judicial;” and in 1634 he issued 
a very quaint work, “ Treatise of the Foure De- 


xvi. 11, margin, subsequently perhaps of lead, 
Zech. v. 7. There have been found in the Nine¬ 
veh ruins bronze weights in the shapes of lions 
and ducks, with certain marks upon them indi¬ 
cating how much they were; in Egypt also there 
were lions’ heads and bulls’ heads, and similarly 
elsewhere. The shekel of the sanctuary, Ex. xxx. 
13; ^compare 2 Sam. xiv. 26, was probably the 
standard, preserved in the tabernacle or temple. 

The following table will show the proportionate 
weights: 

Gerah. Bekah. 

1 or Imir-sbckol. 
in 1 Shekel. 

20 2 1 Manoh. 

12(H) 1*20 60 1 Talent. 

60,000 GOOD 3000 60 1 

But this talent was of silver; the gold talent was 
double in weight; it was equal to 100 manehs, 
each of which contained 100 shekels. 

Then as to correspondence with our own 
weights: 


Eastern Talent. 

Hebrew gold. 1,320,0(H) gr. 

Baby Ionian (silver). 969,040 

Egyptian. 840,000 

Hebrew copper (?). 792,000 (?) 

Hebrew silver. 660,000 

Babylonian lesser (silver).1. 479.620 

Persian gold. 399,600 

The word “dram” appears to be sometimes 
used as indicating weight; it corresponds with 
the Persian daric, 129 grains troy. 

WELCH (welsh), JOHN, who became eminent 
in Scotland, in connection with the Reformation 
settlement in the sixteenth century. He was born 
in 1570, and after the ordinary education of the 
day he was settled in the ministry at Ayr, when 
he was only twenty years of age. He was an ar¬ 
dent Presbyterian, and a decided supporter of the 
rights of the Church against the intrusion or dic¬ 
tation of the civil power. In 1605 he was impris¬ 
oned, and in the following year he was banished, 
because of his resistance of the policy of James 
VI., who sought to suppress the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Church. He settled at 
St. Jean d’Angely, in France, where he resided 
for fourteen years, preaching in English and 
French to the different audiences that waited on 
his ministry. He enjoyed the friendship of Louis 
XIII., with whom he became a favorite. He re¬ 
turned to London in 1622; but the monarch refused 
to permit him to go to Scotland, and he died in the 
same year. His wife was daughter to John Knox, 
the Reformer. He was the author of a work enti¬ 
tled “ A Reply against Gilbert Brown, Priest, on the 
Popish Controversy” and “ Popery Anatomized.” 
In 1752 a volume of his sermons was published, 
and in 1771 “Forty-eight Select Sermons” from his 
pen, with his “History and Prophetic Letters,” 
were published. Several memoirs of this emi¬ 
nent man have appeared, and his name is still as 
a household word in Scotland. 


WELCHMAN (welsh'man), EDWARD, a 
learned divine, was born in 1665, at Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, and educated at Magdalen Hall, Ox¬ 
ford. After entering into holy orders, he was pre¬ 
sented to the rectory of Lapworth, with which he 
held that of Solihull, in Warwickshire. He be¬ 
came also archdeacon of Cardigan. He died in 
1739. Hs chief publication was his illustration 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. 


Ancient Weights. 


generate Sonnes, viz., the Atheist, the Magician, 
the Idolater and the Jew.” None of these works 
have lost their interest, and that on the “Laws 
of Moses” is learned and of very special value. 

WEIGHTS. The subject of the Hebrew 
weights is one of considerable difficulty. It 
would require a lengthened treatise to describe 
the modes of calculation adopted, and to state the 
reasons of the conclusions arrived at. It must be 
sufficient here to notice the different weights men¬ 
tioned, to show their relative proportions, and to 
exhibit, so far as learned men have been able to 
determine, their equivalents in the weights of our 
own time and country. 

The weights mentioned in Scripture are a 
“gerah,” implying a grain or berry, a “shekel,” 
signifying weight, with its subdivisions of half¬ 
shekel and quarter-shekel, a “ maneh,” meaning 
part, and a “talent,” the Hebrew equivalent for 
which means a globe or iiku®. There is reason to 
believe that anciently weights were of stone, Deut. 
xxv. 13, 15, margin ; 2 Sara. xiv. 26; Ileb.; Prov. 


Gerah 

-3 

11 

Bekah 

— 

110 

Shekel 

— 

220 

Mnneh 

— 

13,200 

Talent 


660,000 


But the 10,000 shekels of a gold talent weighed 
132 grains each, and consequently the talent 
1,320,000 grains. 

Trading was originally according to weight, so 
much gold or silver being weighed out by a pur¬ 
chaser; hence the monetary system grew out of 
that of weights, and the same words denoted both 
money and weights. It is therefore specially de¬ 
sirable to understand the relative weights of the 
Hebrew coinage. Perhaps the proportion was not 
always accurately observed. The following tables 
will be serviceable to the reader: 

Copper Coins. 

Average weight. Supposed weight. 

naif..236.4 260 gr. 

Quarter.132.0 125 

(Sixth).. 81.8 83.3 

Silver Coins. 

Avcmgo weight. Supposed weight. 

Shekel.220 gr. id. 

Half-shekel.110 id. 

(Third). 73.3 


WELD, THOMAS, an English cardinal, was 
born in 1773, at Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire. 
He succeeded to his ancestral estates in 1810; but 
on the death of his wife, in 1815, he took orders, 
and was some years afterward consecrated coadju¬ 
tor bishop of Canada. Being in Italy in 1829, 
Pope Pius VIII. elevated him to the dignity of a 
cardinal. For many years previous he had de¬ 
voted the whole of his time, and a great part of his 
fortune, to pious and charitable purposes; and he 
now relinquished his estates to his brother, Joseph 
Weld, who, in 1830, received Charles X. of France, 
and his family, as guests at Lulworth Castle, pre¬ 
vious to their removal to Holyrood House. He 
died April 10, 1837. 

WELDE (weld), THOMAS, was a noncon¬ 
forming minister in England who had been settled 
at Tarling, in Essex, but who emigrated, and ar¬ 
rived at Boston, Massachusetts, in 1632, and was 
soon after his arrival placed in Roxbury. He, 
together with John Eliot and Richard Mather, 
was commissioned to prepare a metrical version 
of the Psalms, and the results of their labors, 
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known as “The Bay Psalm-book,” was printed at 
Cambridge in 1640. Next year he was commis¬ 
sioned to go along with Hugh Peters to England 
on behalf of the colony, and he settled in the min¬ 
istry at Gateshead, on the river Tyne, opposite to 
Newcastle; but in 1662 he was ejected for noncon- 
formitv, and it is believed that he died in the same 
year. He published a work in quarto, in 1644, 
entitled a “Short Story of the Rise, Reign and 
Ruin of the Antinomians, Familists and Liber¬ 
tines that infected the Churches of New England.” 
This work has been credited to some extent to 
Governor John Winthrop, and the fair-dealing of 
Welde as to the authorship has been called in 
question. He wrote an “Answer to W. R., his 
Narrative of the Opinions and Practices of 
Churches lately erected in New England.” He 
was also associated with three other ministers in 
writing “The Perfect Pharisee under Monkish 
Holiness; against the Delusions of the Quakers,” 
and “The False Jew Detected,” exposing a man 
who pretended to be a Jew, and then an Anabap¬ 
tist, and who was really an impostor. 

WELDON (wel'dun), JOHN, an eminent 
composer of cathedral music, was born at Chiches¬ 
ter. Early in life he became organist of New 
College, Oxford; in 1701 he was appointed gen¬ 
tleman-extraordinary of the Chapel Royal. He 
was also organist of St. Bride’s, Fleet street, and 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London. He assisted 
in setting Congreve’s masque, “The Judgment of 
Paris,” to music. Weldon’s fame is mainly built 
on his anthems, “ In Thee, O Lord,” and “ Hear 
my cry.” He died in 1736. 

WELL. The wells of Scripture are numerous, 
and some of them remain to this day, in part at 
least, the same as in olden times, as at Beersheba, 
though the masonry of the upper parts and the 
stone troughs set round have been removed. They 
have been dug into the solid rock to a great depth, 
and all the rubbish that has been thrown into them 
for centuries has not filled them up. Jacob’s well 
still retains a depth of seventy-five feet. We have 
no information as to how they were dug; but the 
process in those days must have been a very labor¬ 
ious one, as the instruments employed were, so far 
as we know, of a feeble kind. One would like to 
know how Jacob dug into the rocky roots of Mount 
Gerizim, some hundred and fifty feet perhaps, for 
the well bears marks of being much deeper than it 
is at present. One would like to know how Sala- 
din in after ages contrived to dig so many wells in 
Palestine, leaving behind him such memorials of 
his persevering skill as the well at Khan Jubi- 
Yuseph, or Bir-Eyub. 

The first well mentioned in Scripture is in “the 
wilderness,” in the way to Shur, where Hagar sat 
down when fleeing from Sarai, which was after¬ 
ward called Beer-lahai-roi, “the well of him that 
livetli and seeth me,” Gen. xvi. 14, between Ka- 
desh and Bered. It is called both a “fountain” 
and a “ well.” The second well mentioned is also 
in connection with Ilagar’s history, Gen. xxi. 19, 
in the wilderness of Beersheba. After this a good 
many wells are mentioned—the wells of Beersheba, 
which remain to this day ; the Mesopotamian well, 
Gen. xxiv. 11, at the city of Nahor; the wells in 
Gerar, Gen. xxvi. 15, 18; the well Esek, Gen. 
xxvi. 20; the well Sitnah, Gen. xxvi. 21; the well 
Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi. 22; the well Beersheba, 
Gen. xxvi. 25; the well in Haran, Gen. xxix. 2; 
the wells of Elim, Ex.xv. 27; the well dug by the 
princes, Num. xxi. 16; the well of Nephtoah, Josh. 


xviii. 15; the great well in Sechu, 1 Sara. xix. 22; 
the well of Bethlehem by the gate, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
16; the well of Harod, Jud. vii. 7; Jacob’s well, 
on the low slope of Gerizim, Jud. iv. 6. These 
are some of the principal wells of Scripture. 

They seem to have been sunk much deeper into 
the soil or rock than is at all usual for us. The 
risk of running dry in summer rendered this a 
necessity in these hot climates, for even in very 
favorable positions the water is almost exhausted 
by the summer drought—they are “ wells without 
water.” In some parts they are quite uncovered, 
such as at Beersheba, the nature of the surround¬ 
ing soil noC'Tendering them liable to be filled up 
by drift. In the desert they are covered; or at 
least they taper to a point, something like a bottle, 
so that their aperture is easily covered over, so as 
to seal them against the sand. They are in a mea¬ 
sure sacred, so that no one would venture to destroy 
them or fill them up. Jacob’s 
well has been in early ages built 
over by a church, which is now 
in utter ruins, and seems to have 
been also protected by an arch a 
little below the lip of the well. 

It is said to have been recently 
purchased by the Russians for the 
purpose of erecting over it a new 
chapel for the Greek Church. 

WELLER (wel'ler), 

GEORGE, D.D., was born in 
1790, at Boston. His father was 
of German origin, and connected 
with the Lutheran Church, but 
he entered the Episcopal Church, 
in which communion his son was 
educated. He had to encounter 
considerable difficulties in his 
early years in procuring an edu¬ 
cation ; and having removed 
from Boston to Danbury, Connec¬ 
ticut, he opened a bookstore in 
that place, and while attending to 
business used great diligence in 
reading, and eventually he en¬ 
tered the family of the Rev. Dr. 

Judd of Norwalk, with a view to 
study for the ministry. During 
this course he acted as a lay- 
reader, and in 1816 he was ad¬ 
mitted to deacon’s orders by Bish¬ 
op Hobart. For a short time he 
acted as a missionary in Putnam 
and Westchester counties; and on being admitted 
to priest’s orders he accepted a call to Great Chop- 
tank Parish, at Cambridge, Maryland, where he 
remained five years. In 1822 he removed to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Cecil county, Maryland ; and 
having published an effective “ Vindication of the 
Church,” which defended the orders of the Epis¬ 
copal Church against the attacks of the Roman¬ 
ists, he was chosen as editor of a religious paper 
about to be established in Philadelphia, and thus 
he became connected with “The Church Register,” 
which he managed for three years. During this 
time also he published several short treatises on 
Church doctrines selected from Barrow, Jones, 
Law, Waterland and others, under the name of 
“The Weller Tracts,” and their value continues 
to be recognized. He retired from labor owing to 
the state of his health, but as soon as his strength 
returned he settled in Nashville, Tennessee, in a 
church newly organized; and the edifice built for 
him |ras the first Episcopal church edifice erected 


in the State of Tennessee. In 1838 he removed 
to Memphis, where a church edifice was com¬ 
menced and finished, and next year he settled at 
Vicksburg; and here, in 1841, when the yellow 
fever broke out with great virulence, he devoted 
himself with great assiduity to the sick; but 
eventually he fell under an attack of the disease. 
Dr. Weller was widely and favorably known in 
the Church; he excelled in the departments of 
ecclesiastical law and history, and he was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the literature of the 
Church of England. 

WELLS, EDWARD, who became greatly dis¬ 
tinguished in the literary world, was a native of 
England. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, receiving his master’s degree in 1693 and 
his doctorate in divinity in 1704. He received the 
living of Blechley, in Buckinghamshire, and in 


1717 he was made rector of Cottesbuch, in Leices¬ 
tershire. He devoted great attention to ancient 
geography, and his works, both in relation to 
classical and Biblical study, were far in advance 
of anything to be found in his day, and they are 
still recognized as possessing great value. After 
five or six publications had appeared of this cha¬ 
racter, he issued his “Historical Geography of 
the New Testament, the Journeyings of our Lord 
and of St. Paul,” etc. This great work has passed 
through numerous editions, has been frequently 
annotated, and it is still deservedly in demand. 
His next work of decided value was his “ Help for 
the more Easy and Clear Understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures.” His outline contained an at¬ 
tempt to give the English version a closer agree¬ 
ment with the original texts, with a paraphrase 
and notes, together with prefaces and dissertations. 
Objection has been made to the theological doc¬ 
trines of this work, but its facts and criticisms are 
duly appreciated. He next issued a “ Treatise on 



An Oriental Well. 
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the Book of Daniel,” a work on the “Divine Laws 
and Covenants” and a “Grammatical Harmony 
of the Greek and Latin Tongues,” besides a great 
many tracts and pamphlets on the questions of his 
day. He died in 1727. 

WELSH, DAVID, D.D., who became eminent 
as one of the leaders of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, was born in 1793 at Braefoot, in Dumfriess- 
8hire, Scotland. His early education was con¬ 
ducted at the celebrated High School of Edin¬ 
burgh, and he thence passed to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself very 
greatly for the closeness of his application and the 
accuracy of his attainments. In 1821 he was set¬ 
tled as parish minister of Crossmichael, and in 
1827 he was removed to St. David’s Church in 
Glasgow. In 1831 he was appointed professor of 
Church history in the University of Edinburgh, 
and he held this office until 1843, when he, to¬ 
gether with Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, Candlish and 


WEN, spoken of animals, Lev. xxii. 2. It 
probably means having running sores or ulcers. 

WENCESLAS (wen'ses-law) IV., king of 
Bohemia and emperor of Germany, was born in 
1361. To the former crown he succeeded in his 
second year, and his father, the emperor Charles 
IV., had him crowned king of the Romans in 1376, 
and two years after he succeeded to the empire. 
At this time the contentions of the rival popes, 
Urban VI. and Clement VII., disturbed Europe. 
Wenceslas sided with Urban ; but unable to enforce 
his authority upon the princes of the empire, he 
had to grant them many privileges in derogation 
of his own power. Among his unjust and cruel 
measures was that of canceling all debts due to 
Jews. He tortured and had John Nepomuk, a Bo¬ 
hemian preacher, drowned in 1393; and the same 
year his Bohemian nobles imprisoned him for 
some months. The doctrines of Wycliffe having 
penetrated into Bohemia, and the preaching of 
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four hundred others, retired from the Established 
Church and organized “The Free Church of Scot¬ 
land.” He was the first moderator of that body, 
and he was at once appointed professor of Church 
history in the Theological College of the Free 
Church. When he retired from the Established 
Church, he had to surrender his office of secre¬ 
tary to the Board for the Publication of the Bible 
in Scotland, and he thereby lost the salary of 
five hundred pounds sterling per annum. He was 
one of the promoters of the “North British Re¬ 
view,” which was commenced in 1844, and for 
some time he acted as editor. lie wrote a “ Me¬ 
moir of Dr. Thomas Brown,” the predecessor of 
Wilson in the chair of mental philosophy and the 
successor of the celebrated Dugald Stewart. In 
1834 his sermons appeared, and in 1844 the “ Ele¬ 
ments of Church History.” His contributions to 
reviews and to the “Encyclopedia Britannica” were 
collected and published in 1856, and a volume of 
his sermons appeared posthumously. He died in 
1845. Dr. Welsh was one of the most eminent 
men in Scotland of his age. 


Hubs causing much excitement, Wenceslas attended 
the diet at Frankfort, and pretended to be desirous 
of promoting the peace of the Church. He was 
deposed in 1400, but he still continued to call him¬ 
self emperor, although another was elected, and he 
retained the crown of Bohemia till his death. The 
entrance of Zizka and his armed Hussites into 
Prague, in August, 1419, agitated him so deeply 
that he died of apoplexy a few days later. 

WERBURG (wer'burg), SAINT, was the 
daughter of Wulpherus, king of the Mercians, 
who flourished about A. D. 600. Perceiving 
that his daughter was disposed to a “religious” 
life, he caused her to be veiled and placed with 
other ladies in a monastery which he built in 
Chaster. She continued to preside in this house 
until her death, and she was buried in the monas¬ 
tery. The celebrated earl Hugh (see Lupus, 
Hugh) re-edified and enlarged this monastery, 
which rose to be a place of great importance. 
Eventually the see of Chester was formed out of 
this ecclesiastical foundation. 


WESLEY (wes'le). The name of a distin¬ 
guished family of divines in England. 

1. SAMUEL, was born about 1662, in Dorset¬ 
shire, and was educated in nonconformist senti¬ 
ments, which he soon relinquished, owing to the 
violent prejudices of some of his sect in favor of 
the death of Charles I. At the age of sixteen he 
was admitted a servitor of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and on taking orders obtained the living of South 
Ormesby, in Lincolnshire, and afterward the rec¬ 
tories of Epworth and Wroote. He wrote a vol¬ 
ume of poems, entitled “ Maggots,” “ The Life of 
Christ,” an heroic poem ; “ The History of the Old 
and New Testaments, in verse.” He died in 1735. 

2. SAMUEL, eldest son of the preceding, was 
born at Epworth, about 1692, was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, became 
usher in Westminster School, and in 1732 was ap¬ 
pointed master of the grammar-school at Tiver¬ 
ton, where he died in 1739. He was a rigid High 
Churchman, and wholly disapproved of the course 
of his brothers John and Charles. He was the 
author of “The Battle of the Sexes,” and other 
poems. 

3. JOHN, founder of Wesleyan Methodism, was 
the son of Samuel Wesley the elder, and was born 
at Epworth, in 1703. He graduated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in 1726, and was appointed Greek 
lecturer the same year. Shortly he became curate 
to his father at Wroote, and while laboring there 
in 1728 was advanced to priest’s orders. Return¬ 
ing to Oxford University in 1730, he and his 
brother, with a few other students, formed them¬ 
selves into a society for the purpose of mutual edi¬ 
fication in religious exercises. So singular an asso¬ 
ciation excited considerable notice, and among 
other nicknames bestowed upon the members that 
of Methodists was applied to them. Mr. Wesley, 
with some others, chiefly Moravians, came to Geor¬ 
gia, in 1735, with a view of converting the Indians. 
After a stay of two years he was compelled to leave 
the country in consequence of a love affair and the 
quarrel in which it involved him. He therefore 
returned to England, where Whitfield’s preaching 
was then producing much excitement. The same 
year, 1738, was marked by a great religious change 
in the mind of Wesley, and by his visit to the Mo¬ 
ravian settlement at Ilerrnhut. It was not till 
that year that, as he asserted ever afterward, he 
was really converted. In the following year he 
commenced itinerant preaching, and gathered many 
followers. The churches being shut against him, 
he built spacious meeting-houses in London, Bris¬ 
tol and other places. For some time he was united 
with Whitfield, his old college companion; but 
differences arising respecting the doctrine of elec¬ 
tion, they separated, and the Methodists were de¬ 
nominated according to their respective leaders. 
He had already separated himself from the Mora¬ 
vians. Wesley was indefatigable in his labors, and 
almost continually engaged in traveling over Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. His society, 
though consisting of many thousands, was well 
organized, and he preserved his influence over it 
to the last. He published some volumes of hymns, 
numerous sermons, political tracts and controver¬ 
sial treatises. In Wesley’s countenance mildness 
and gravity were blended, and in old age he ap¬ 
peared extremely venerable; in manners he was 
social, polite and conversable; in the pulpit he was 
fluent, clear and argumentative. The approach of 
old age did not in the least abate his zeal and dili¬ 
gence; he was almost perpetually traveling; and 
liis religious services, setting aside his literary and 
controversial labors, were almost beyond calcula- 
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tion. His married life was very unhappy. His 
wife, whom he married about 1750, appears to have 
tormented him with jealousy and refractory con¬ 
duct. She left him several times, and finally de¬ 
serted him in 1771. He died March 2, 1791. 

4. CHARLES, younger brother of the preced¬ 
ing, was born at Epworth in 1708. He was edu¬ 
cated at Westminster School and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was associated with his brother John 
in all his labors in the establishment and spread 
of Methodism. Yet he was very unlike him in 
character and disposition. Charles Wesley was of 
a more genial and generous nature, and did not 
think liveliness and laughter incompatible with 
genuine piety. He wrote many of the hymns for 
his brother’s collection, and some of them have 
much poetic spirit and elegance of expression. He 
died at London in 1788. 

WESSEL (wes'sel), JOHN, a celebrated 
Dutch theologian, sometimes called a precursor 
of Luther, was born at Groningen in 1419. He 
became a great Hebrew and Greek scholar, taught 
theology at Heidelberg, Cologne, Louvaine and 
Paris, and in the disputes between the Realists 
and Nominalists he adopted the views of the latter. 
He was the friend of Francisco della Rovere (af¬ 
terward Pope Sixtus IV.), and spent some years at 
Rome during his pontificate. He never took orders, 
but published several treatises on theological and 
ecclesiastical subjects, and fearlessly attacked what 
he believed to be false doctrines as well as flagrant 
abuses in practice. Of course he was suspected 
of heresy. He died at Groningen in 1498. 

WEST. The Hebrew word for west properly 
signifies sea—i.e., the Mediterranean—a proof that 
the Hebrew language was developed in Palestine. 
Sometimes, indeed, the phrase “where the sun 
goeth down” is used, Deut. xi. 30; Josh. i. 4. And 
there is another word signifying “darkening” or 
“sunset,” met with in a like sense, Isa. xlv. 6. A 
Hebrew regarded himself as looking toward the 
east; and therefore “behind,” or “backward,” 
implies westward, Jud. xviii. 12; Job xxiii. 8; 
Isa. ix. 12. Hence, also, the western or Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea is called the “utmost,” “uttermost” or 
“hinder” sea, Deut. xi. 24; Joel ii. 20; Zech. xiv. 8. 

WEST, GILBERT, LL.D., was the son of the 
Rev. Richard West, D.D., who distinguished him¬ 
self in Merton and Magdalen Colleges, in Oxford, 
and afterward became prebendary of Winchester 
and archdeacon of Berks, but who left few literary 
works behind him of much value. Gilbert West, 
after his education at Eton and Oxford, entered 
the army. In 1729 he was made a clerk-extraor¬ 
dinary to the Privy Council, and he reached a full 
clerkship in 1752. He also held the position 
of under-treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. He was 
a nephew of Sir Richard Temple, and his resi¬ 
dence in Kent was a place of attraction to public 
men, such as Lord Lyttleton and William Pitt 
the great earl of Chatham, as well as to many of 
the literary men of his age. Accordingly, he be¬ 
came familiar with the skepticism of the day; but 
he had the manliness and the wisdom to examine 
the word of God for himself, and the result was 
his memorable work, “Observations on the His¬ 
tory and Evidences of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ,” which produced a remarkable effect on 
the popular mind of England, and which has been 
republished ever since in large editions and trans¬ 
lated into French and German. It has been often 
published along with an essay by Lord Lvttleton 
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on “The Conversion of St. Paul;” and in this form 
it has met with great acceptance, and its value as 
an exposition of the incidents which occurred at 
the resurrection and a refutation of skeptical ob¬ 
jections has not decreased. The other works of 
Gilbert West, such as on “The Fairy Queen” and 
the “ Institution of the Order of the Garter,” were 
of an ephemeral character. He died in 1756. 

WEST, NATHANIEL, D.D., was born in 
1794, in the northern part of the province of Ul¬ 
ster, Ireland. In his early life he served in the 
army, but he retired from the service and devoted 
his life to spiritual things. Under the Rev. Drs. 
Chalmers and Turner he received his theological 
training, and he came to this country in the year 
1834. He was endowed with a remarkably clear 
intellect and great readiness of expression, with a 
peculiar power of using forcible terms which en¬ 
forced his meaning, and accordingly he was a very 
popular preacher. He served as a pastor in sev¬ 
eral Presbyterian churches, including Monroe, 
Michigan, Meadville, Pittsburg, McKeesport and 
Philadelphia. He entered the service of the gov¬ 
ernment during the civil war, and acted as chap¬ 
lain at the Satterlee Hospital, at Philadelphia. 
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He was the author of “The Ark of God the 
Safety of the Nation,” “ Popery the Prop of Eu¬ 
ropean Despotisms,” “ Babylon the Great,” and 
“Right- and Left-Hand Blessings;” and he edited 
“A Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible,” which 
was a modification of a former work by Matthew 
Talbot. The work of Talbot had fallen into neg¬ 
lect in England, but of late years this edition by 
Dr. West, another one by Dr. Eadie of Glasgow, 
and still another with valuable additions by Dr. 
Hitchcock of New York, have brought it into 
notice again. He also wrote on the “Causes of 
the Ruin of Republican Liberty in the Ancient 
Roman Republic.” He died at Philadelphia, 
September 2, 1864. 

WEST, SAMUEL, D.D., was born in 1730, at 
Yarmouth, and educated at Harvard, where he 
graduated in 1754. He was settled as minister at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 1793 he pub¬ 
lished “Essays on Liberty and Necessity,” the 
first part appearing in Boston, and the second 
part in 1795, at New Bedford. This work was a 
reply to President Edwards on the same subject; 
and the second President Edwards published a 
criticism on the work of Dr. West, and after the 
death of the latter an unfinished rejoinder was 
found among his papers. Dr. West, who was of 
the Uo^rian school, published a “ Tract on the 


Salvation of Infants” and several sermons. He 
died in 1807, at Tiverton. 

There was another New England minister of 
the same name and of the same school of theol- 
ogy, who was born in 1738, at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and who also was educated at Harvard, and set¬ 
tled in 1764 at Needham, whence, in 1789, he 
removed to Boston, to the Hollis Street Church. 
Ilis publications consisted of sermons, which ap¬ 
peared at intervals from 1774 until 1800, except 
his contributions, in the form of essays, to the 
“Columbian Sentinel.” He died in 1808. 

WEST, STEPHEN, D.D., was born in 1735, 
at Tolland, Connecticut, and educated at Yale Col¬ 
lege, where he graduated in 1755. From 1759 
until 1818 he was minister at Stockbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts. He was a Trinitarian Congregationalist 
in doctrine and Church order, and a man of much 
mental force and grasp of reasoning. In 1772 he 
published at New Haven an “Essay on Moral 
Agency: Remarks on Edwards’ Inquiry on Free¬ 
dom of the Will;” and a second edition of it, 
somewhat enlarged, appeared in 1774. In 1785 
he published an “Essay on the Scriptural Doc¬ 
trine of the Atonement,” and in 1806 he issued a 
“ Life of Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D.D.” He con¬ 
tinued to write even when growing in years, for 
in 1816 he published “ Evidence of the Divinity 
of Christ,” while many sermons and essays from 
his pen appeared in “The Theological Magazine” 
and “The Evangelical Magazine.” He died on 
the 15th day of May, 1819. 

WEST, WILLIAM, D.D., was born in 1739, 
in Fairfax county, Virginia. The incidents of his 
early life and education are few, but it is known 
that the vicinity of his home to Mount Vernon 
aided in maintaining an intimacy with the family 
of General Washington which continued through 
life. He was ordained by the bishop of London, 
and in November, 1761, he received a license from 
the bishop to labor in Virginia. Shortly after¬ 
ward he was ministering in Ann Arundel county, 
Maryland. In 1767 he was inducted into St. An¬ 
drew’s parish, in St. Mary’s county, from which 
he was removed in 1772 to St. George’s parish, 
Harford county; and here he remained seven 
years, leaving it in 1779 to become rector of St. 
Paul’s parish, in Baltimore. In 1784 a new* 
church edifice was erected, the population of Bal¬ 
timore being then eight thousand. When the 
independence of the colonies was gained, the work 
of organizing the parishes and churches was com¬ 
menced, and Dr. West was called to take a leading 
part in the work. He failed in an effort which he 
made to prevent the Methodists from organizing as 
a separate body, his object being to have them still 
in connection with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

When the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church met in Philadelphia, Dr. W T est was anx¬ 
ious to follow the forms which in England had 
been maintained in the mother-Church, rather 
than to enter on a series of changes which he 
feared would loosen the attachment of the people. 
In 1790 he was appointed president of the dio¬ 
cesan convention, having held the position of sec¬ 
retary at all the previous meetings. A new par¬ 
sonage had been erected by the congregation, an 
edifice which is still used as such; and when Dr. 
West was preparing to remove into it, he was 
seized with putrid fever, and died on the 30th 
day of March, 1791, at the age of fifty-two, and in 
the thirtieth year of his ministry. He was an 
humble, pious, prudent man, and a faithful pastor, 
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greatly beloved for hit* wisdom and goodness by 
all who kiy?w him. 


WESTON (wes'tun), EDWARD, D.D., who 
was born in London, began his education at Ox¬ 
ford, in Lincoln College, in 1578. Here and at 
private school he spent five years, after which he 
went to Rome and studied six years, and thence to 
Rheirns, where he became a teacher. Here and at 
Douay he taught divinity for ten years, until 1602, 
when he was sent on a mission to England. How 
long he remained in England is uncertain, but he 
was in Douay again in 1612. Subsequently he 
was made a canon of the collegiate church of St. 
Mary in Bruges. He was a man of great erudition, 
and thoroughly trained in the subjects connected 
with the theology of the Romish Church and the 
questions of his age. He died about the year 1634. 



WETENHALL (we'ten-hal), EDWARD, 
was born in 1636, at Lichfield. His education was 
commenced in Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1660 he left Cambridge for Oxford, where he be¬ 
came rector of Lincoln College. He received the 
living of Longcombe, in Oxfordshire, which was 
in the gift of the college, and in 1667 he was pro¬ 
moted to be canon residentiary at Exeter. He 
was led to go to Ireland', where, six years after¬ 
ward, he was appointed to the united sees of Cork 
and Ross, and in 1699 he was translated to the 
province of Ulster and settled in the see of Kil- 
more. He published, both Latin and Greek 
works, and in theology he wrote on “Our Lord’s 
Passion,” “Method and Order of Private Devo¬ 
tion,” “Scripture Authentic and Faith Certain,” 
besides sermons and minor works. He died in 
London in 1713. 


WETSTEIN iwet'stine), JOHN JAMES, a 
learned theologian, was born in 1693, at Basel. 


He was pastor in his native city from 1713 till 
1730, when, his orthodoxy being suspected, he re¬ 
tired to Holland. He was soon recalled, but pre¬ 
ferred to remain at Amsterdam, where he was 
made professor of Greek, and afterward of eccle¬ 
siastical history. He devoted himself with great 
ardor and perseverance to the restoration of the 
purity of the text of the New Testament, and 
after collating the various Greek manuscripts 
which he could find in the principal European 
libraries he published, in 1730, his “Prolegome¬ 
na” to the Greek Testament. His valuable edi¬ 
tion of the Greek text itself was published in 
1751-52. Wetstein visited England several times, 
and was*chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1754. 

WETTE (wet'te), WILHELM MARTIN 
I EBERECHT DE, D.D., a learned German theo¬ 
logian, was born January 12, 1780, at Ulla, near 
Weimar. He was educated at W eimar and Jena, 
and a powerful influence on his mental habits and 
bent of opinion was exerted by early intercourse 
with Herder, Griesbach and Paulus. In 1807 lie 
became extraordinary professor of theology at 
Jena; in 1809 he was appointed ordinary pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg; thence he went, 
in 1810, to Berlin. Having come under the cen¬ 
sure of the government in consequence of his sym¬ 
pathy with the murderer of Kotzebue, he was, in 
1819, dismissed from his professorship and ban¬ 
ished from the Prussian dominions. He betook 
himself to Basle, where he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of theology in 1821; and here he remained 
till his death, which took place June 16, 1849. 
Few men have exerted a more powerful influence 
on modern theology in Germany than De W ette. 
His learning, his vigor, his acumen, his boldness, 
his versatility and his unwearied assiduity con¬ 
spired to give him a powerful hold over educated 
men of all classes. He commenced his career as 
an adherent of the destructive school of criticism, 
and to the last he was in criticism very much of a 
skeptic. But along with this he was an interpreter 
singularly fair as well as learned and acute, so 
that his exegetical works possess the highest value. 
The works by which he is best known are—“ In¬ 
troduction to the Books of the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament” and “Manual of Jewish Archteology.” 

WHALE. The Hebrew word tannin, some¬ 
times translated “whales,” Gen. i. 21; Job vii. 12, 
would seem to comprise great marine creatures, 
mammifers and non-mammifers. The “great 
fish” which swallowed Jonah, Jon. i. 17, is called 
by our Lord ketos, a “ whale;” probably the Greek 
term as well as the Hebrew is of a comprehensive 
character. But whales have been sometimes seen 
in the Mediterranean. The white shark also fre¬ 
quents this sea. It is sometimes thirty feet in 
length. See Dragon, Jonah, the Book of. 

WHARTON (h war'tun), CHARLES HEN¬ 
RY, D.D., was born in 1748, in St. Mary’s county, 
Maryland. His ancestors, who were among the 
early settlers of Maryland, were of high social 
standing, belonging to the membership of the 
Church of Rome, in which faith he was trained. 
In 1760 he was sent to the Jesuits’ College at St. 
Omer; and here he enjoyed the instruction of the 
Rev. Edmund Walsh, who was equally famed for 
amiability and his profound knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Two years after¬ 
ward, when the Jesuits were expelled from* 
France, the instructors and the pupils removed ! 


to Bruges, where they were protected by the Aus¬ 
trian government, at that time ruling in Flanders. 

He was admitted to orders in the Church of Rome 
in 1772, and at the close of the Revolutionary war 
he was residing at Worcester, in England, waiting 
to return to his native land and enjoying the soci¬ 
ety of the refined and educated, as it is known 
that Sir William Jones revised a manuscript poem 
which he had written to General Washington. 
During his residence at Worcester he was greatly 
exercised on the subject of religion, and the result 
was his»abandoning the Romish Church to enter 
into the Protestant Episcopal. Being the heir to 
the paternal estate, he generously made it over to 
his brother; and when some flaw in the title was 
pointed out, he conveyed it again so firmly that 
tenure of the property by his brother could not be 
disputed. 

He became rector of Immanuel Church, New¬ 
castle, Delaware, and about 1792 he appears to 
have had some connection with the Swedish 
church in Wilmington; but in 1798 he was re¬ 
moved to Burlington, New Jersey; and here he 
ministered for thirty-five years, enjoying the cor¬ 
dial esteem and tender affection of all who knew 
him. He declined the presidency of the Episcopal 
Academy in Philadelphia, but he was induced to 
accept the presidency of Columbia College, in 
New York, though he only held the place for 
about a year. In 1803 he declined the office of 
principal of Beaufort College, South Carolina; 
and thus he repeatedly displayed his unwilling¬ 
ness to leave his retirement, even though in emol¬ 
ument he would have been a great gainer. Thus 
he continued to labor until his declining health 
compelled him to lay aside public duties, and on 
the 23d day of July, 1833, he passed away to 
his rest. He was eminent for his simplicity, his 
humility, his great disinterestedness and his un¬ 
feigned piety and great regard for Scriptural 
truth. As a linguist he held a high place, being 
almost as intimate with Latin as he was with the 
English tongue. 

WHARTON, HENRY, was born in 1664, at 
Worsted, in Norfolk, England. He was educated 
at Cains College, in Cambridge, where he was dis¬ 
tinguished for his incessant application and pro¬ 
found scholarship. He was ordained in 1687, and 
in the following year he was made chaplain to 
Sancroft, the archbishop of Canterbury. In 1689 
the vicarage of Minster Thanet and the rectory of 
Chartham were given to him. He wrote on the 
“ Celibacy of the Clergy,” proving it to be a nov¬ 
elty. In 1691 two folio volumes appeared from 
his pen on the “History of the Bishops and Arch¬ 
bishops of the English Church from the planting 
of Christianity in the Kingdom until the year 
1540” Though carelessly printed, this is a work 
of rare learning. In 1693 he published an edition 
of the Venerable Bede’s “ Historical and Theolog¬ 
ical Works.” Several of his sermons and other mi¬ 
nor works were published, but in March, 169o lie 
sunk from excessive literary labor. He was be¬ 
loved bv Sir Isaac Newton, and all who knew that 
in Cambridge he had been senior wrangler, and 
that his application and diligence were almost un- 
paralleled, had formed great expectations from his 
labors, and united together in deploring his early 
death. He died a martyr of literature. 

WHATELY (hwat'le), RICHARD, D.D., 
archbishop of Dublin, one of the most distin¬ 
guished theological writers of his age, was born 
in London in 1787, and educated at Oriel College, 
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Oxford. In 1822 he was presented to the rectory 
of Halesworth, in Suffolk, and applied himself 
with characteristic energy to the duties of a parish 
clergyman, besides finding time to write. His 
country life did not last long, for in 1825 he was 
recalled to Oxford as Head of Alban Hall, a post 
which he held for five years. His literary activ¬ 
ity during this period was extraordinary, and the 
subjects of his works very various. In 1831 he 
was appointed archbishop of Dublin. It was two 
years after the passing of the Roman Catholic Re¬ 
lief Act, and he had the difficult task of carrying 
out, in the details of social, political and religious 
life, the principle which it embodied. His known 
liberal views and sympathies, and his energy and 
honesty of work, well fitted him for the task; but 
many of his own clergy regarded him with suspi¬ 
cion or dislike, and after twenty years of hard 
labor, especially in the promotion of the system 
of unsectarian education, he retired from the Na¬ 
tional Board. His clergy were gradually recon¬ 
ciled to him, and his family, with his tacit acqui¬ 
escence, took a very active part in the promotion 
of Irish Church missions and ragged schools and 
refuges. Dr. Whately took little part in the wider 
and more concerning religious controversies which 
arose after his settlement in Dublin. Among his 
distinguishing personal qualities were a large mu¬ 
nificence, genial hospitality, ever-ready wit and 
solid common sense. During his Oxford life he 
was feared and disliked by many for his singular 
contempt for the proprieties and his intolerance 
of mediocrity and pretentiousness. With his free 
thought, fearless questionings and suspected ortho¬ 
doxy he had “a quill up for everybody,” and 
Oxford, it has been said, breathed more freely 
when Whately left for Halesworth. He became 
bishop of Kildare in 1846 by the union of that see 
with Dublin, was visitor of Trinity College, pres¬ 
ident of the Royal Irish Academy and chancellor 
of the Order of St. Patrick. He was also the 
founder of a professorship of political economy in 
Dublin University. Dr. Whately married in 
1821, was left a widower in 1860, and after a long 
decline died at Dublin, October 8, 1863. Among 
his numerous works may be named—“Errors of 
Romanism traced to their Origin in Human Na¬ 
ture,” “The Kingdom of Christ delineated,” “Es¬ 
says on some of the Difficulties in the Writings 
of St. Paul” and “Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” 1821, a nut for certain free¬ 
thinkers to crack. 

WHEAT. See Grain. 

WHEATLEY (hwate'le), PHILLIS, was one 
of the most remarkable women of the African race 
who had become famed in this country. She was 
born in Africa about the year 1754. In 1761 she 
was brought to Boston, Massachusetts, when she 
was purchased by a man named John Wheatley, 
and at an early age she displayed intellectual 
powers of no mean order. Before she was seven¬ 
teen years of age she had acquired a knowledge of 
Latin as well as English, and she wrote several 
pieces of poetry which were received with great 
favor. In 1773 she was taken to London. The 
celebrated countess of Huntingdon paid her great 
attention, and under her auspices a volume of her 
poetical effusions was printed. She returned to 
Boston and married a colored man named John 
Peters, who proved to be quite unworthy of her 
companionship. He took up the business of a 
shopkeeper, became a broker, then a lawyer, and 
finally a physician, and eventually he brought her 


down to great distress, from which she was deliv¬ 
ered by death in the month of December, 1784. 
In addition to the volume of poetry published in 
London, she wrote an “ Elegiac Poem on the 
Death of George Whitefield,” an “Elegy Sacred 
to the Memory of Dr. Samuel Cooper,” and a vol¬ 
ume, which was privately printed, entitled “ Letters 
of Phillis Wheatley, the Negro Slave-Poet of Bos¬ 
ton.” General Washington had such taste and 
feeling as led him to commend her poetical effu¬ 
sions; but the different temperament of Jefferson 
led him to express a hostile judgment. This hum¬ 
ble woman was a simple-minded, earnest, pious 
Christian, and she died in the fai$h of the gospel. 

WHEATLY (hwat'le), CHARLES, was born 
in 1686, in the city of London, and educated at 


Merchant Tailors’ School, whence he proceeded 
to St. John’s College, Oxford. This college was 
founded in 1557 by Sir Thomas White, who had 
been a merchant tailor in London, and who estab¬ 
lished it for a president, fifty Fellows and schol¬ 
ars, one chaplain, an organist, six singing men, six 
choristers and two sextons. All the Fellows ex¬ 
cept eleven are selected from Merchant Tailors’ 
School; and accordingly the subject of this memoir 
went to St. John’s as the usual course of the emi¬ 
nent pupils of the school. He became a Fellow; 
and having entered the Church, he was chosen lec¬ 
turer of St. Mildred’s Church, London, and sub¬ 
sequently he held the vicarages of Brent and Fur- 
neaux-Pelham, in Hertfordshire. His greatest 
work, by which his name continues to be known, 
was on the Book of Common Prayer, which has 
passed through many editions, and which is still 
sought after. He wrote bn the Lord’s Supper, on 
thedNicene and Athanasian creeds, and a great 


many sermons from his pen were published. He 
died in 1742. 

WHEATON (hwe'tun), NATHANIEL 
SHELDON, D.D., was born in 1792, at Marble- 
dale, Connecticut, and educated at Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1814. In 1818 he became 
rector of Christ Church, Hartford, Connecticut, a 
position which he held until 1831, when he ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of Washington, now Trin¬ 
ity, College, Hartford. He displayed much energy 
in this office, and raised a large sum for an endow¬ 
ment. In 1837 he left Hartford and became rector 
of Christ Church, in New Orleans, where he re¬ 
mained seven years. While rector in Hartford 
he spent a year in Europe, and in 1844 he visited 
different European places again, and on his return 


to his native land he lived in comparative secln- 
sion. He published descriptions of both his Euro¬ 
pean journeys, and he bequeathed twenty thousand 
dollars to Trinity College. He died in 1862, at 
Marbledale. 

WHEEL. The Hebrew word galgal, ren¬ 
dered “wheel” in Ps. Ixxxiii. 13, and in Isa. xvii. 
13 “a rolling thing,” is very reasonably supposed 
by Dr. Thomson to designate the wild artichoke. 
This plant, called by the natives ’ akktib , throws 
out numerous branches of equal size and length in 
all directions, thus forming a kind of globe about 
a foot in diameter. In autumn these break off, 
and being very light and dry, trundle about before 
the wind. 

WHEELOCKE (hwe'lok), ABRAHAM, who 
flourished in the first half of theseventeenth century, 
held a distinguished position in the University of 
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Cambridge, being the first professor of Arabic, in 
1632, along with which was strangely associated a 
professorship of the Saxon language. In 1622 he 
had been appointed minister of St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, and he held this position for twenty years. 
He was on terms of friendship with Sir Henry 
Spelman, who gave him the vicarage of Middle- 
ton, in Norfolk. His literary labors were chiefly 
connected with Anglo-Saxon and Arabic works. 
He published a folio in 1644 on Anglo-Saxon 
chronology, and he revised a work by Lambard 
on the Saxon laws. In 1652 be published the 
first eighteen chapters of the Gospel in Matthew 
in Persian and Latin; and in 165/ the four Gos¬ 
pels in Persian and Latin were published after 
his death, to be distributed in Persia, with a view 
to the establishment of a mission in that country. 
He was engaged to correct the Syriac and Arabic 
of Walton’s Polyglot as it passed through the 


press, but he died in 1653, having reached the age 

of sixty years. 

WHELPDALE (hwelp'dale), ROGER, who 
flourished in the close of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was born in 
Cumberland, as the name may indicate, for it has 
a topographical signification. He was educated at 
Oxford, at first in Baliol College, whence he re¬ 
moved to Queen’s College; and here he rose to be 
provost. He was recognized to be a man of great 
erudition in his day, devoted to learning. He 
wrote several works on logic and mathematics as 
they were then treated, and he was the author of a 
book entitled “De Invocato Deo,” which treats of 
prayer and the worship of God. In 1419 he was 
raised to the see of Carlisle; but his former studi¬ 
ous and collegiate habits followed him through 
life, and he devoted no attention whatever to 
public affairs, and merely went through the rou¬ 
tine duties of the see. He died in 1422, bequeath¬ 
ing all his property to objects of charity and piety. 


WHETHAMSTEDE (hwe'tam-steed), 

JOHN, a learned abbot of St. Alban’s, was or¬ 
dained a priest in 1382 and died in 1464, when he 
had been eighty-two years in priest’s orders, and 
was over a hundred years old. He wrote a chron¬ 
icle of twenty years of this period, beginning in 
1441 and ending in 1461. It contains many orig¬ 
inal papers, and gives a full account of some 
events, particularly of the two battles of fet. 
Alban’s. More than one-half of his chronicle is 
filled with the affairs of his own abbey, to which 
he was a great benefactor, particularly to the 
altar of the patron saint, which he adorned with 
much magnificence. 

WHEWELL (heu'el), WILLIAM, D.D.,was 
born in very humble life at Lancaster, in 1795. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
became greatly distinguished, becoming second 
wrangler, gaining numer¬ 
ous prizes, becoming a Fel¬ 
low and a tutor, and at 
length reaching the high 
position of master of Trin¬ 
ity. He was professor of 
mineralogy, of moral phil¬ 
osophy in the university, 
and vice-chancellor. He 
was one of the most pro¬ 
found scholars that Cam¬ 
bridge has produced in 
modern times, and his 
writings would form a 
moderate-sized library. In 
every departmant of natu¬ 
ral philosophy, in astron¬ 
omy and general physics, 
he excelled. He was one 
of the authorsof the Bridge- 
water treatises. His name 
is usually associated with 
his “ History of the Induc¬ 
tive Sciences” and the 
“ Philosophy of the Induc¬ 
tive Sciences.” In 1845 
his “Elements of Moral¬ 
ity” appeared, and in 1847 
his sermons preached in 
the university, in 1852 his 
“Lectures on the History 
of Moral Philosophy in 
England.” From year to 
year he issued editions with 
essays and criticisms of the works of Butler, Gro- 
tius, Plato and the great authors of ancient and 
modern times, the last of this class being The 
Platonic Dialogues for English Readers,” in three 
volumes, which appeared in the years 1859, 1860 
and 1861; and thus he continued with unceasing 
energy while health and life enabled him to work, 
until more than forty distinct works were produced 
by him, most of them being on the most profound 
subjects of science which can occupy the human 
mind. He died March 6, 1866. 

WHICHCOTE (hwich'kot), BENJAMIN, 
D.D., was born in 1610, in Shropshire, in Eng- 
| land, and educated in Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, the college from which so many of the 
eminent men proceeded who founded the institu¬ 
tions of New England. He entered Emmanuel 
in 1626, and as soon thereafter as 1633 he bad 
reached a Fellowship, and he rose to be an effect¬ 
ive tutor. He established a lecture in one of the 
city churches in Cambridge, and he was made one 


of the university preachers. In 1643 he received 
the living of North Cadbury, in Somersetshire, 
and in the following year he was appointed to the 
important position of provost of King’s College* 
The rectory of Milton, in Cambridgeshire, was 
given to him in 1649, and in 1662 he was minister 
of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, in London. His last 
preferment was the vicarage of St. Lawrence, 
Jewry, which was bestowed on him in 1668. At 
the Restoration he was deprived of his provost- 
ship in King’s College. He belonged to the class 
of divines of whom Cudworth and Stillingfleet are 
specimens—men who desired to introduce a mode¬ 
rate form of religion, feeling dissatisfaction with 
the closely-defined doctrines of Calvinism, and yet 
recognizing the work of the Redeemer on behalf 
of sinners, while great importance is given to the 
duties of life. Lately, the term “ latitudinarian” 
has been applied to this school, of which he was 
one of the founders. His writings, with the ex¬ 
ceptions of two minor works in the form of aph¬ 
orisms and apophthegms, appeared in the form of 
sermons, which were really essays or treatises, de¬ 
veloping the divinity which was then becoming 
fashionable. He was an especial favorite with 
Archbishop Tillotson, who admired him as a man 
of “ most profound and well-poised judgment.” He 
died in the year 1683. 

WHIP, 1 Ki. xii. 11. See Punishments. 

WHIRLWIND. See Wind. 

WHISTON (hwis'tun), WILLIAM, born in 
1667, is celebrated as the translator of Josephus. 
He was the son of an English clergyman, and him¬ 
self entered the Church, becoming chaplain to the 
bishop of Norwich, and afterward rector of Lowes¬ 
toft. He was a man of scientific attainments, and 
was appointed to succeed Sir Isaac Newton as Lu¬ 
casian professor of mathematics at the University 
of Cambridge. He was expelled from his chair, 
however, for Arian opinions. He then removed 
to London and gave lectures on astronomy, but 
was prosecuted as a heretic. Being refused ad¬ 
mission to the sacrament at his parish church, he 
opened his own house for public worship, using a 
liturgy of his own composition; and toward the 
close^of his life he became a Baptist. He died 
in 1752. 

WHITAKER fhwit'a-ker), WILLIAM, an 
eminent English divine, was born at Holme, in 
Lancashire, in 1547, and educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he was chosen Fellow. In 
1569, when he had only entered his twenty-first 
year," he published the liturgy of the Church of 
England in Greek. This and other works greatly 
increased his reputation, extending it to Oxford, 
where he was incorporated doctor of divinity. In 
1579 he was appointed regius professor of divinity 
at Cambridge. He took an ample share in con¬ 
firming the Protestant establishment, and carried 
on a successful controversy with some of the cham¬ 
pions of the Romish Church. Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, though often foiled by his pen, honored his 
picture with a place in bis library, and said “lie 
was the most learned heretic he had ever read.” 
In the same year (1579) Queen Elizabeth gave 
him the chancellorship of St. Paul’s, and he was 
afterward preferred to the mastership of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was now again involved 
in controversy with the popish writers, particu¬ 
larly Bellarmine and Stapleton. In 1589 an as¬ 
sembly was held at his college by the celebrated 
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Puritan Cartwright and others, for the purpose of 
promoting a purer form of discipline in the Church. 
Whitaker was by no means a favorer of Cartwright’s 
opinions; but when, in consequence of this meet¬ 
ing, some imperfections in the Book of Discipline 
were corrected and altered, he did not object to 
join in subscribing the book thus amended. 
Some have doubted whether he was a Puritan, or 
ought to be classed with those who were hostile to 
the forms of the Church. In 1595 there were 
some warm disputes about points of Christian 
doctrine; and when these began at Cambridge, 
Whitaker took no inconsiderable share in them. 
“Deeply rooted,” says Archdeacon Churton, “in 
the principles of Calvinism, he is yet to be com¬ 
mended for his candor in acknowledging, at the very 
time when the predestination disputes ran high, 
that ‘these points were not concluded and defined 
by public authority in our Church.’” 

He died December 4, 1595. 


WHITBY (hwit'be), DANIEL, a 
Church of England divine and cele¬ 
brated controversialist, was born at 
Rushden, in Northamptonshire, in 1638. 
He studied at Trinity College, Oxford, 
of which he became a Fellow in 1664. 
Through the patronage of Dr. Seth 
Ward, bishop of Salisbury, he obtained 
two prebends in the cathedral, and was 
rector of St. Edmund’s Church from 
about 1673 till his death. Dr. Whitby 
was a very learned theologian and vo¬ 
luminous writer, but the greatest part of 
his writings had reference to controver¬ 
sies of his time, and, like them, now lie 
forgotten. He wrote many works against 
the Papists, pleaded for the Dissenters 
in his “Protestant Reconciler,” a book 
which was burnt by order of the univer¬ 
sity of which he was a member, and the 
principles of which he formally dis¬ 
avowed, wrote against Calvinism, and 
afterward against the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and published a great many 
sermons. His most important work was 
the “Paraphrase and Commentary on 
the New Testament.” He died at Sal¬ 
isbury in 1726. 

WHITE. See Colors. 


WHITE, GILBERT, born at Sel- 
borne, in Hampshire, in 1720, is fa¬ 
mous as the author of a natural history 
of his native place which ranks as an English clas¬ 
sic. His accurate observations are highly valuable 
to the scientific student, while his style has ob¬ 
tained general popularity for his work. He was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where he be¬ 
came a Fellow, and was one of the senior proc¬ 
tors of the university. He died in 1793. 


WHITE, JOHN, a Puritan divine, and usually 
called the “Patriarch of Dorchester,” was born in 
1574, in Oxfordshire, and educated at New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Here he took his degree in arts, 
was admitted into holy orders, and became a fre¬ 
quent preacher in or near Oxford. In 1606 he 
became rector of Trinity Church, at Dorchester, 
where in the course of his ministry he expounded 
the whole of the Scripture, and went through 
about half of it a second time. About 1624, Mr. 
White, with some of his friends, projected the new 
colony of Massachusetts, in New England, and 


after surmounting many difficulties succeeded in 
obtaining a patent. The object was to provide a 
settlement or asylum for those who could not con¬ 
form to the discipline and ceremonies of the Church. 
During the heat of the civil war a body of horse in 
the neighborhood of Dorchester plundered his 
house and carried away his library. He then 
made his escape to London, and was made minis¬ 
ter of the Savoy. In 1640 he was appointed one 
of the learned divines in a committee of religion 
appointed by the House of Lords, and in 1643 he 
was chosen one of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. In 1645 he was appointed rector of Lam¬ 
beth. He afterward returned to Dorchester, where 
he died in 1648. 

WHITE, JOHN, a nonconformist lawyer, and 
commonly called, from his principal publication, 


WHITE, JOSEPH, an eminent divine and 
Orientalist, was born at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
in 1746, was educated at Wadham College, Ox¬ 
ford, and was elected Laudian professor of Arabic 
in 1775. Having, in 1781, as Bampton lecturer, 
delivered a series of sermons on the evidences of 
Christianity, which were highly approved, he was 
presented to a prebend at Gloucester, and took the 
degree of doctor of divinity, though it afterward ap¬ 
peared he was much indebted to Mr. Badcock and 
Dr. Parr in the composition of them. In 1800 lie 
published his “ Diatessaron, or a Harmony of the 
Gospels in Latin,” which was followed by his 
‘GEgyptiaca, or Observations on certain Antiqui¬ 
ties of Egypt,” and “Griesbach’s Greek Testa¬ 
ment.” He died in 1814. 

WHITE, JOSEPH BLANCO, theological and 
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“Century” White, was born in Pembrokeshire, in 
1590. He was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
whence be went to the Middle Temple, and in due 
time was admitted to the bar. While a barrister 
he was much employed by the Puritans in the 
purchase of impropriations, which were to be 
given to those of their own party, for which he 
received such a censure in the Star Chamber as 
served to confirm the aversion be had already con¬ 
ceived against the hierarchy. In 1640 he was 
chosen member of Parliament for the borough of 
Southwark; joined in all the proceedings which 
led to the overthrow of the Church ; was appointed 
chairman of the committee for religion and a mem¬ 
ber of the Assembly of Divines. He died in 1645. 
His principal publication is entitled “The First 
Century of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, made 
and admitted into Benefices by the Prelates, in 
whose bands the Ordination of Ministers and Gov- 
ernmWit of the Church hath been.” 


miscellaneous writer, was born of an Irish family 
settled at Seville in 1775. He was brought up a 
Roman Catholic, educated at the Dominican con¬ 
vent of Seville, and in 1799 was ordained priest. 
But falling into a state of religious doubt, he left 
the Church of Rome and his native country, and 
settled in England in 1810. He soon after became 
a clergyman of the Church of England, but, still 
harassed by doubt, quitted it too, and joined the 
Unitarians. Almost incessantly at work with his 
pen, he produced original works in Spanish and in 
English, established and edited Spanish periodi¬ 
cals, and contributed to some of the leading Eng¬ 
lish reviews. Among his separate works are— 
“Practical and Internal Evidence against Cathol¬ 
icism ;” “ The Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery.” He died May 20, 1841. 

WHITE, SIR THOMAS, founder of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, was born at Reading in 1492; 
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became an opulent London tradesman, and in 1553 
he served the office of lord-mayor, and received 
the honor of knighthood for preserving the peace 
of the city during Wyatt’s rebellion. He died 
in 1566. 

WHITE, WILLIAM, D.D., was born in Phil¬ 
adelphia, on the 26th day of March, 1748. Ilis 
father had emigrated from London and settled 
in Maryland, but he removed to Philadelphia, 
where his son William was born. His education 
wxs commenced in the English school of the Penn¬ 
sylvania University, whence he went to the pre¬ 
paratory department, and eventually to the higher 
classes of the regular University course. In L < 0 
he sailed to England with a view to ordination, 
and in the Chapel Royal, in December, 1770, he 
was ordained as deacon by the bishop of Norwich, 
at the request of the bishop of London, and two 
years afterward he was admitted to priest’s orders 
by Dr. Terrick, who then presided over the dio¬ 
cese of London. On his return he became an 
assistant to Dr. Peters, in Philadelphia. On the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary war he espoused 
the side of the colonists, and in 1777 he removed 
to the residence of his brother-in-law, in Harford 
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county, Maryland. At tins period he and the 
Rev. Dr. Duffield were appointed chaplains to 
Congress at Yorktown; and he held this office 
until the seat of government was fixed in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. It is worthy of note, however, 
that in all his ministrations as chaplain he never 
intruded political matters either into his prayers 
or other services. 

In 1779 he was elected rector of St. Peter’s and 
Christ Church, where he had previously been as¬ 
sistant; and he held that position until his death. 
In 1786 it was resolved that three of the clergy 
should be sent to London, with a view to conse¬ 
cration to the office of bishop; and Dr. Provost 
of New York, Dr. White of Pennsylvania and 
Dr. Griffith of Virginia were chosen. The latter 
was prevented from going, but the others were 
presented by Mr. Adams, the American ambassa¬ 
dor, to the archbishop of Canterbury; and as Dr. 
White was consecrated before Dr. Provost on the 
occasion of the archbishop’s performance of the 
solemnity, he therefore became the first American 
bishop in the line of the English succession. 
During the remainder of his life he continued in 
the most assiduous manner to discharge all the 
important duties of his office. Until his death 
he served at the consecration of all the bishops 


which were elected after his own designation to 
office, the last of the number being Bishop Kem¬ 
per of the Western mission. His last sermon 
was preached in St. Peter’s Church, on the last 
Lord’s day in June, 1836; and on the 17th day of 
the month following he was removed from his 
earthly labors. As a preacher he was diligent in 
preparation, as a Churchman he took part in the 
questions of the day, and as a bishop he was emi¬ 
nent for the prudence and faithfulness which his 
numerous charges display. He was a frequent 
contributor to the religious journals of the day 
and an ardent friend of the Bible Society. He 
wrote on the subject of “Assurance” and on the 
controversy between the Calvinists and the Ar¬ 
menians, and not less than forty-eight distinct pub¬ 
lications issued from his pen. Few men in our 
country have held a more distinguished position 
and have been more justly esteemed than Bishop 
White. 

WHITEFIELD, or WHITFIELD ihwit'- 
feeld), GEORGE, a celebrated English Dissent¬ 
ing minister, and founder of the Calvinistic Meth¬ 
odists, was born at Gloucester, in 1714. After 
leaving school, he assisted his mother in her 
business as the hostess of a public inn, but he 
entered Pembroke College, Oxford, as a servitor 
in 1733. In the following year he allied himself 
with John and Charles Wesley, who some time 
previously had laid the foundation of the sect of 
Methodists at Oxford, and after this time he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his zeal and his constant 
labors among the sick. lie was ordained a deacon 
in 1736, before he had taken his degree. His first 
sermon, preached at Gloucester, had the unwonted 
effect of filling many people with great excitement, 
and his discourses in England during the next two 
years were followed by similar results. He appeared 
in London, on his way to join Wesley in America, in 
1738, and the impression made by his sermons on 
all classes of the metropolis was of the most pro¬ 
found description. Crowds gathered before dawn 
round the doors of the church at which he was to 
preach. In this country his success was as great 
as in England, to which, however, he returned in 
the course of a few months to be admitted to priest’s 
orders. lie came again to America, and after 
staving two years returned in 1741. About this 
time, a difference arising on a doctrinal point be¬ 
tween him and Wesley—Whitefield was a Calvin¬ 
ist and Wesleyan Arminian—they each denounced 
the other, and divided the body of the Methodists 
between them. His sermons drew immense crowds, 
but he had not the power of organizing a self-sup¬ 
porting sect; and but for the munificence of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, who agreed with him in 
doctrine, and who built and endowed chapels in 
which his doctrines should be preached, his fol¬ 
lowers would not have been kept together. He 
made a great missionary journey to Scotland in 
1741, creating intense excitement wherever he 
went. He paid seven visits to America in all, the 
last time in 1769. He died at Newburyport, near 
Boston, September 30, 1770. Whitefield’s person 
was graceful and well proportioned, his stature 
above the middle size. Excepting a defect in one 
eye, his features were good and regular. His de¬ 
portment was easy, without any formality, and his 
manner was polite and engaging. 

WHITEHEAD (hwite'hed), DAVID, an 
eminent divine, was born at Tuderley, in Hamp¬ 
shire, and educated at Oxford. He was chaplain 
to Queen Anne Boleyn, and in 1552 was nominated 


by Cranmer as the fittest person for the arch¬ 
bishopric of Armagh. In the beginning of the 
reign of Mary he retired, with many of his coun¬ 
trymen, to Frankfort, where he was chosen pastor 
to the English congregation of exiles. On the ac¬ 
cession of Elizabeth he returned to England, and 
was one of the committee appointed to review King 
Edward’s liturgy; and in 1559 he was also ap¬ 
pointed one of the public disputants against the 
popish bishops. In this he appeared to so much 
advantage that the queen offered him the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury, which he declined, desir¬ 
ing to preach the gospel without any preferment. 
He was accordingly a frequent preacher, and in 
various places where preaching was most wanted. 
He died in 1571. 

WHITEHEAD, JOHN, an English Method¬ 
ist preacher. He was well educated; and quitting 
the trade of linen draper at Bristol, he taught a 
school at Wandsworth, where he was patronized 
by the Quakers, whose principles he had adopted. 
He next traveled on the Continent as tutor to one 
of his pupils, and at Leyden he applied himself to 
anatomy and physic, and took his medical degree. 
On his return to London he became physician to 
the London dispensary. He preached the funeral 
sermon of John Wesley and published an account 
of his life; but the work gave great ofience to the 
Methodists. 

WHITEHOUSE (hwite'house), HENRY 
JOHN, was born in 1803, in the city of New 
York, and educated in Columbia College, where 
he graduated in 1821. In 1824 he was ordained 
to the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His course in the ministry was very distinguished. 
For fifteen years he held the position of rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, in Rochester, New York, and 
from 1844 until 1851 he was rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, in the city of New York. He was made 
doctor in divinity by Columbia College in 1865, 
and in 1867 the University of Cambridge confer¬ 
red the degree of doctor of canon law on him, 
while he received the honor of doctor of laws 
from the University of Oxford. In 1851 he was 
consecrated assistant bishop of Illinois, and on the 
death of Bishop Chase, in the following year, he 
became the diocesan. When in London, he 
preached before the Pan-Anglican Council that 
had been called together in that city in 186/. He 
died August 10, 1874. He was the author of ser¬ 
mons, addresses and charges. 

WHITE STONE. See Colors. 

WHITGIFT (hwit'gift), JOHN, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was born at Great Grimsby, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1530. He was brought up by an 
uncle, from whom he imbibed views which in¬ 
clined him afterward to support the Reformation. 
He completed his education at Cambridge, study¬ 
ing first at Queen’s College and then at Pembroke 
Hall, under Ridley and Bradford. By politic ret¬ 
icence he escaped persecution during the reign of 
Queen Marv, and on the accession of Elizabeth 
was ordained priest. He held at Cambridge suc¬ 
cessively the posts of Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity, master of Pembroke Hall, master of 
Trinity College and regius professor of divinity. 
He was also named chaplain to the queen. Whit- 
gift already showed himself in the university what 
he became afterward in the widest field—a rigid 
conformist and disciplinarian, intolerant of devia¬ 
tion from the forms and doctrines of the Established 
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Church either on the side of Romanism or of Pu¬ 
ritanism. He took a prominent part as vice-chan¬ 
cellor in the expulsion of Cartwright, the great 
Puritan preacher and professor of divinity, wrote 
an answer to the “Admonition of the Parliament,” 
and in 1577 was appointed bishop of Worcester. 
In 1583 he became primate. From that time he 
acted the part of inquisitor with pitiless rigor, 
insisting on new articles of subscription, suspend¬ 
ing the clergy who refused them and procuring 
tyrannous laws against the press. Personally he 
was pious, liberal and free from harshness, but 
officially he was intolerant of dissentients and 
doubters, and sincerely believed he ought to deal 
with them as he did. Under James I. he took a 
prominent part in the conference at Hampton 
Court, but did not live to join the commission ap¬ 
pointed for regulating Church affairs. He died at 
Lambeth, February 29, 1604. 

WHITTINGHAM (hwit'ting-ham), WIL¬ 
LIAM, was born in 1524, at Chester, and edu¬ 
cated in Brasenose College, Oxford. He went to 
Orleans, in France, where he was united in mar¬ 
riage to the sister of John Calvin. He was or¬ 
dained at Geneva by the Reformed ministers of 
that city; and when John Knox left the place, 
Whittingham succeeded him as preacher. He 
returned to his native land ; and, although his ordi¬ 
nation had been received abroad, he succeeded to 
the deanery of Durham, a position which he held 
from 1563 until his death, notwithstanding the vig¬ 
orous attempts which were made to discharge him 
on the plea that he was not validly ordained. 
During his abode at Geneva he had rendered five 
of the Psalms into metre, the one hundred and 
nineteenth being one of them; and they were in¬ 
cluded in the collection which passed under the 
name of Sternhold and Hopkins. He also took 
part, when at Geneva, in the translation of the 
Scriptures into En.glish, and in 1557 the volume 
which is attributed in part to him was published, 
and it is known as “ The First Edition of the Ge¬ 
neva Translation.” Copies of this issue bring a 
high price among book-collectors. He died in 1589. 

WHITTINGHAM, WILLIAM ROLIN- 
SON, D.D., was born in 1805, in the city of New 
York, and educated in the Episcopal General The¬ 
ological Seminary, where he graduated in 1835. 
He was ordained in 1827, and in 1831 he became 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York. He was 
made professor of ecclesiastical history in the the¬ 
ological seminary where he had studied in 1835, 
and five years afterward he was chosen bishop of 
Maryland and consecrated on September 17, in the 
year 1840. He edited the “Children’s Magazine” 
and “ The Churchman ” for some time, and the 
“Family Visitor” was also under his care. His 
charges have been prepared with great carefulness, 
and many of his sermons as well as his charges 
have been published. He has always held a high 
character in his diocese, being greatly beloved by 
his clergy and by his brethren in the episcopate 
and the Church generally. Age and growing weak¬ 
ness led to the appointment of an assistant bishop 
in the diocese, and, with the aid of Dr. Pinckney, 
he still continues to preside in his responsible 
sphere. 

WICKLIFFE, or WYCLIFFE (wik'lif), 
JOHN, the “Morning Star of the Reformation,” 
was born probably at Wycliffe, near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, about 1324, and educated at Oxford. 
The terrible pestilence of 1348 appears to have 


profoundly impressed his mind and aroused him 
to earnest reflection. While he pursued diligently 
his studies in various departments, he especially 
devoted himself to philosophy and theology. He 
drank deep at the Biblical fountains, and early 
began to call others to them. Nor was he slow to 
see and to expose the ills and abuses prevailing 
both among the monks and the clergy. He took 
a leading part in the contests between the mendi¬ 
cant orders and the university and between the 
Crown and the Papacy. In 1361 he was elected 
warden of Baliol, and about the same time was 
appointed rector of Fylingham, in Lincolnshire. 
Four years later he became warden of Canterbury 
Hall, from which office, however, he was soon re¬ 
moved, and he unsuccessfully appealed to the pope 
against the sentence of the archbishop. In 1372 
he took his degree of doctor in theology and be¬ 
came professor of divinity in the university. His 


in England; blows followed, and the meeting broke 
up in confusion. In May following three bulls of 
Gregory XI. were addressed to the king, the pri¬ 
mate and the University of Oxford, requiring them 
to proceed against Wickliffe, who early in 1378 
answered the summons of the primate, and went 
unattended to the chapel at Lambeth. “ Men ex¬ 
pected he should be devoured;” but the proceed¬ 
ings were stopped by an order from the queen- 
mother, and Wickliffe was dismissed, like the 
apostles Peter and John, with a warning not to 
say such things again. About this time he ap¬ 
pears to have commenced sending out his “ poor 
priests,” evangelists and missionaries to propagate 
in the country-places the truth of the gospel. The 
same year, 1378, began the great schism in the 
papacy. Early in 1379 Wickliffe fell dangerously 
ill at Oxford, and an attempt was made by a party 
of monks, who visited him, to induce him to 
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reputation and influence were so great that in 1374 
he was one of the commissioners sent by Edward 
III. to Bruges to treat with Pope Gregory XI. 
respecting the repeal of the statutes of Provisors 
and Praemunire. A compromise was agreed to; 
and on Wickliffe’s return, in 1375, he was named 
prebendary of the collegiate church of Westbury, 
and presented to the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire. He labored incessantly as a 
preacher and pastor, and his sharp sayings about 
the pope and the Church could not but excite 
attention in high quarters. His opinions spread 
rapidly among the common people, and the 
Church grew alarmed. The zealous and haughty 
Courtenay was then bishop of London, and in 
February, 1377, he cited the bold preacher to 
appear before a convocation at St. Paul’s. Wick¬ 
lifle appeared there on the 19th February, attend¬ 
ed by Lord Percy, marshal of England, and John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. The cathedral was 
densely crowded; hard words passed between the 
bishopUmd the duke, then the most powerful noble 


recant. With an energy startling in one so feeble 
and pale, he faced them and said, “I shall not die, 
but live, and again declare the evil deeds of the 
friars.” He did live, and in the following year he 
dealt the hardest blow of all to error and evil, by 
the completion and publication of his English 
Bible, on which he had worked between ten and 
fifteen years. It was translated from the Vulgate, 
and is believed to have been the first complete 
version in English. In 1381 he publicly attacked 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and sentence of 
condemnation was pronounced by the university. 
The breaking out of Wat Tyler’s insurrection the 
same year intensified the alarm which his opin¬ 
ions had excited. A synod was held in London, 
at which Courtenay, now primate, presided; Wick- 
lifib’s opinions were declared heretical; and soon 
after, a royal ordinance was issued for the arrest 
and imprisonment of Lollards, his followers. 
Wickliffe addressed a petition to the Commons, 
and they demanded the repeal of the ordinance. 
In November, 1382, he was cited before the pri- 
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mate at Oxford, presented two confessions, one in 
Latin, the other in English, and without being 
again formally condemned withdrew to his cure 
at Lutterworth. He is said to have been sum¬ 
moned to Rome by Urban VI., and to have been 
prevented by bodily weakness from obeying it. 

He spent his remaining days in peace, writing and 
preaching fearlessly to the last. He was struck 
‘with paralysis while standing before the altar at 
Lutterworth, 29th December, 1384, and was car¬ 
ried to his house, where on the last day of the 
year he peacefully died. No statute for the burn¬ 
ing of heretics had yet been passed, and heresy 
was regarded in England as a spiritual offence, 
punishable only by spiritual censures, or Wickliffe 
must have been burnt. His doctrine was con¬ 
demned by the Council of Constance, and his 
remains were, by order of the council, exhumed, 
burnt and cast into the Swift, a brook running by 
Lutterworth. 

WIDOW (wid'o). A tender regard for 
widows was inculcated by the Mosaic law, Ex. 
xxii. 22; Deut. xiv. 29; xxvi. 12; see also Job 
xxii. 9; Ps. xciv. 6; Isa. i. 17 ; Jer. vii. 6; Ezek. 
xxii. 7; Zech. vii. 10; Mai. iii. 5. In the New 
Testament the same kindness was prescribed, Acts 
vi. 1-6; 1 Tim. v. 3-16. It is questioned whether, 
in the directions just referred to, a kind of relig¬ 
ious order was intended. Probably not at first. 
The creditable Christian widows were just to be 
recipients of Christian charity; but afterward 
some special duties were, it is likely, assigned to 
them. See Marriage. 

WIFE. God created mankind male and fe¬ 
male, sanctioning in paradise the ordinance of 
marriage, in which a man was to cleave to his 
wife, and they twain be one flesh, Gen. ii. 24; Matt 
xix. 4-6. This would imply that each man should 
have a single wife. But polygamy commenced 
early in the world’s history, Gen. iv. 19, and was 
subsequently carried to the most frightful excess, 

1 Ki. xi.3. The Mosaic law did not prohibit polyg¬ 
amy, but by various statutes it endeavored to con¬ 
trol it, and remedy some of the evils which naturally 
flowed from such a practice. See Marriage. 

WIG-AND (we'gand), JOHN, a learned di¬ 
vine of the Reformed religion, was born at Mans¬ 
field, in Upper Saxony, in 1523, and educated at 
Wirteraberg, attending also the lectures of Luther 
and Melanchthon. In 1541 he went to Nuremburg, 
where he taught for three years. He then re¬ 
turned to Wirtemberg and began the study of 
divinity, which he engaged in with great assiduity; 
and being invited to his native place, Mansfield, 
he was there ordained, being the first who was 
ordained after the establishment of the Protestant 
religion. He soon became a very useful and pop¬ 
ular preacher, and was one of those who strongly 
opposed the “Interim.” In 1553 he was chosen 
superintendent of Magdeburg, where by his 
preaching and writings, he greatly promoted the 
Reformed religion;'and he had a considerable 
share in the voluminous collection entitled “ The 
Magdeburg Centuries.” In 1560 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of divinity at the University of 
Jena. In 1562 he was chosen superintendent at 
Wismar, and remained there seven years, when 
he returned to Jena, where he was made professor 
of divinity and superintendent. He died in 1587. 
He wrote a great number of works, principally 
commentaries on different parts of the Bible and 
treatises on the controversies of the Popish writers. 


WIGHARD (wig'hnrd) was one of the An¬ 
glo-Saxon clergy who flourished in the middle 
of the seventh century, and whose journey to 
Rome and the consequences which followed it in¬ 
vest him with such importance as to demand a 
place for his name in this work. When the Scot¬ 
tish bishop Coleman was defeated at the synod of 
Whitby, he returned to Scotland, but many of the 
clergy whom they left behind still held to his 
views; nevertheless, they gradually lost their in¬ 
fluence, and the power of the clergy in the south¬ 
ern part of the island rapidly extended northward. 
Several of the bishops of Scottish and Irish birth 
who had been ordained at Iona were objected to, 
and their powers were questioned. Accordingly, 
on the death of Deusdedit, the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, the English princes sent a priest of their 
own selection to Rome, that from the hands of the 
pope he might receive that authority which would 
transmit the apostolic grace in its purity to future 
generations. Wighard was the man chosen for 
this mission, but he died at Rome before his con¬ 
secration. Vitalian, the pope of the day, chose a 
Greek monk, Theodore, whom he consecrated and 
sent to England as archbishop of Canterbury. 
Theodore was in his sixty-eighth year when he 
arrived in England. He was of good health, pos¬ 
sessed of immense energy and a splendid scholar, 
intimately acquainted with Greek and Latin and 
the learning of the East. He established great 
schools in different places, and he even became a 
teacher himself of the sons of the upper classes. 
According to Hook (“Archbishops of England”), 
he introduced the use of the organ, which at that 
time was unknown in Western Europe. He also 
caused the dioceses to be divided into smaller dis¬ 
tricts, known at present as parishes; and now a 
thane or landed proprietor who built a church and 
aided or endowed it, was recognized as its patron. 
To show the results of Theodore’s educational 
work, it may be mentioned that from him pro¬ 
ceeded Egbert and the school of York, from Eg¬ 
bert came Bede and the school of Jarrow, from 
Bede came Alcuin and the school of Charlemagne at 
Paris, Tours and Lyons, from these came Raban 
and the school of Fulda, from Raban proceeded 
Walafrid and the school of Richenau and Lupus 
with his school of Ferriers, from Lupus came 
Heiric, Remi and the school of Rheims, from 
Remi came Odo of Cluni, and from the dependen¬ 
cies of Cluni came Gerbert and Abbo of Fleury, 
who repaid to the Anglo-Saxons, a portion of the 
debt which the Franks owed to them, by opening 
the schools of Romsey Abbey in England, after the 
inroads and devastations of the Danes. 

WILBERFORCE (wil'ber-forss), SAMUEL, 
D.D., was born in 1805, at Bloomfield, on Clap- 
ham Common, near London. He was the third 
son of the celebrated William Wilberforce, who 
rose to fame among the statesmen and the social 
reformers of England. He entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in which he took a high place, being 
classed first in mathematics and second in classics 
when he took his bachelor’s degree in 1826. He 
kept his name on the books of the college and 
university, and passed through all the degrees 
until, in 1845, he was made a doctor in divinity. 
Two years afterward he entered at Cambridge, 
where he was admitted “ adeundera gradum,” or to 
the same rank and degree. He had a rapid rise 
in the Church, for in 1828 he was curate in Chick- 
endon, in Oxfordshire, rector in 1830 of Brixton, 
in the Isle of Wight, select preacher in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in 1837. In one year, 1839, he be¬ 


came rector of Alverstoke, archdeacon of Surrey 
and chaplain to Prince Albert, and in the follow¬ 
ing year a canonry in Winchester Cathedral was 
bestowed on him. Four years afterward, the queen 
made him sub-almoner, and next year he became 
dean of Westminster, and again filled the office of 
select preacher to the university, and before the 
year ended the see of Oxford was given to him; 
and thus he became chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. In 1847 the queen elevated him to the of¬ 
fice of high-almoner, and in 1869 he was translated 
from Oxford to the more important see of Win¬ 
chester. He has been a voluminous writer, and 
his sermons, charges and addresses have regularly 
been given to the public as they were delivered, 
lie attached great importance to his parliamentary 
duties, and his attendance was most punctual on 
all occasions when the affairs of the Church were 
affected by public measures. He was a fluent, 
graceful, persuasive and effective speaker. Few 
men had more readiness, and his zeal and prompti¬ 
tude in all public matters were surpassingly great. 
His death, in 1874, was alarmingly sudden, as he 
fell from his horse, that had stumbled unexpected¬ 
ly; and although he was eminent for his skill and 
daring in horsemanship, his neck was dislocated, 
and the accident terminated his busy life. 

WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM, an English 
author and philanthropist, was born in 1759. 
He entered St. John’s, Cambridge, at seventeen, 
inherited a large fortune on his coming of age, 
and in 1780 was returned to Parliament for 
Hull. His youth had been passed gayly, and 
he was fond of society; but in 1/87 he began to 
live seriously, and in the following year he turned 
his attention to slave-trade abolition, and to this 
object he devoted himself during the remainder 
of his life. For the attainment of his purpose he 
introduced a bill into Parliament in 1789, but 
failed in carrying it. In 1804 his bill passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. In 1807, 
however, it was carried triumphantly. W ilber- 
force now devoted himself to abolish the slave- 
trade abroad, but the state of his health compelled 
him to retire from Parliament and to leave his 
unfinished work to the care of Sir T. Fowell Bux¬ 
ton He received a message, however, only three 
days before his death, July 29, 1833, informing 
him that the Abolition Bill had passed the second 
reading, and he died happy. His “Practical View 
of Christianity” was very successful, having gone 
through five editions in the first six months. 

WILCOKS (wil'cox), JOSEPH, an eminent 
prelate, was born in 1673, and educated at Magda¬ 
len College, Oxford. On entering into orders, he 
became chaplain to the Factory at Lisbon; and 
after his return he was appointed preceptor to the 
daughters of the prince of Wales, for which he 
was rewarded with a prebend of Westminster, and 
in 1721 made bishop of Gloucester, from whence, 
in 1731, he was translated to the sec of Rochester, 
with which he held the deanery of Westminster, in 
which office he promoted the building of the mag¬ 
nificent west front of Westminster Abbey. He 
died in 1756. 

WILDERNESS. See Desert; Wandering. 

WILFORD (wil'ford), FRANCIS, an Ori¬ 
ental scholar, a native of Hanover, went out to 
India in 1781 as lieutenant of some troops which 
were sent from his native country to reinforce the 
British troops of the line. Soon after the peace of 
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Mangalore, in 1784, he was stationed at Russa- 
pugla, where he devoted his leisure-hours to the 
elucidation of Hindoo antiquities by means of 
whatever notices he could find concerning them in 
Greek and Latin authors. A few years afterward 
he was stationed at Benares, the centre of Hindoo 
learning, where he engaged a knavish pundit to 
teach him the sacred dialect. In 1792 he pub¬ 
lished an essay on Egypt and the Nile from the 
ancient books of the Hindoos. In this work he 
unwittingly gives currency to falsehoods which had 
been palmed upon his unsuspecting simplicity by 
the impostures of his instructor. Wilford was an 
original member of the Asiatic Society and a 
foreign associate of the Institute of France. He 
died in 1822. 

WILFRED (wil'fred), SAINT, archbishop of 
York, celebrated as the supporter of papal author¬ 
ity in Britain, was born, probably in the kingdom 
of Northumbria, in 634. Having studied theol¬ 
ogy, he went to Rome in 653, made a long stay at 
Lyons, and on his return received from the king 
of Northumbria the monastery of Ripon. In 654 
he was ordained priest by JEgilbert, bishop of 
Paris, and the same year he distinguished him¬ 
self at the Synod of Whitby as the advocate of the i 
Roman views on the Easter question and other 
matters, in opposition to the Scottish teachers. 
He was appointed archbishop of York, and pre¬ 
ferred to be consecrated at Paris by iEgilbert. In 
his absence another appointment had been made 
by the British party, and he did not get possession 
of his see till 667. His ambition, pride and pom¬ 
pous way of living made him enemies, and in 678 
he was deposed and his immense diocese divided 
into three. He set out for Rome to make appeal 
to the pope; preached for some months in Fries¬ 
land; on the way obtained the pope’s decree in his 
favor, which the king slighted; was imprisoned; 
and making his escape, preached in the kingdom 
of the South Saxons. Restored to York, in 637, 
and again deposed, he again appealed to the pope, 
and after his return, in 705, held the see of Hex¬ 
ham. He died at Oundle in 709, and was buried 
at his monastery of Ripon. Wilfred was canonized, 
and many churches in the North of England are 
dedicated to him. 


from a military position ; and according to the 
talent displayed by the “ writers,” they rose to be 
collectors, residents at native court, judges or 
councilors. He was sent to the Bengal presi¬ 
dency, and he arrived at Calcutta in 1770. He 
soon developed a great talent for the attainment 
of Eastern languages, and in 1778 he made the 
type for and printed “Halhed’s Grammar” of the 
Bengalee tongue. Next he formed a set of types 
in the Persian character for the use of the Com¬ 
pany, and in 1784 he had attained to such influ¬ 
ence that he took part with Sir William Jones in 
forming the famous “ Literary Society of Cal¬ 
cutta,” which has done so much for the advance¬ 
ment of Indian literature by the production of the 
valuable “Asiatic Researches.” In 1786 he re¬ 
turned to England; and there he even increased 
his devotion to Indian literature, as his numerous 
publications showed. In 1801 he became libra¬ 
rian to the East India Company, and four years 
subsequently he was made a visitor and examiner 
of the students in Oriental studies at the Com¬ 
pany’s colleges at Addiscombe and Haileybury. 
His first great Indian literary work was a transla¬ 
tion from the Sanscrit of a royal grant of land by 
an ancient rajah; the next was his translation 
of the “ Bhagvat-Geta” from the San¬ 
scrit; then followed ‘‘The Hectopades” 
of Veeshno-Sarma. In 1795 he trans¬ 
lated and published the story of “ Dorsh- 
wanta and Sakoontala,” and in 1808 he 
published a Sanscrit grammar, and thus 
became the “father of Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture” in the Western world. He was a ^^In¬ 
frequent contributor to the “Asiatic Re- 
searches,” and he had a considerable 
amount of work done on a translation of ^ 
the “ Institutes of Menu” from the San- 
scrit before he learned that Sir William 
had undertaken the same work. His " 
last work of any importance appeared in 
1815, and is entitled “The Radicals of 
the Sanscrit Language.” He died in 
1836, having retained his offices in the 
India House and in the colleges until 
his death. 


he remained for a year, and on his return he sold 
his farm and went to Shelburne, in Nova Scotia. 
He remained here for ten years. He returned to 
New York in 1798 and prepared for the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, and he was called to the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s, Westchester, as soon as 
he was ordained. This was his only charge; and 
here he continued to labor until 1830, when he 
sunk under the effects of age. He was greatly 
esteemed for his wonderful adherence to principle 
and to every matter in which lie believed he was 
right. He was endowed with great courage. In 
preaching he aimed at great brevity in his ser¬ 
mons, holding that no more should be given from 
the pulpit than the hearers would be able to 
carry away. a . M 

WILKINS, JOHN, D.D., was one of the 
most learned of all the English prelates of the 
seventeenth century. He was educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, and he became master of Trinity College, 
one of the most elevated places of literary dis¬ 
tinction in the universities of Great Britain. He 
was particularly distinguished for his attainments 
in mathematical and philosophical science, and he 
wrote extensively in this department. He owed 






Oleander, or Willow of Scripture. 




WILFRID (wil'frid), SAINT. In A. I). 661 
a monastery which Alchfrid, king of the North¬ 
umbrians, had built of Inrhyphum (Hripensis 
Ecclesia, now Ripon), received this noted saint as 
the first abbot. The house was erected for the 
Benedictines, but it became a collegiate church 
about four hundred years after its first establish¬ 
ment. When the house was founded, the question 
as to the proper time to celebrate Easter was vehe¬ 
mently discussed. Eata, who held to the Irish 
and Scottish view, had been nominated to the rule 
of the house; but Wilfrid, having gone to Rome, 
received the Roman tonsure, adopted the Roman 
views respecting Easter, and on his return Alch¬ 
frid sent Eata away, and with him St. Cuthbert, 
who had been appointed a monk, and he insti¬ 
tuted Wilfrid in the place of the expelled north¬ 
ern. Many historians recognize Wilfrid as the 
first abbot, and omit all notice of Eata and of his 
expulsion from the newlv-founded house. 

WILKINS (wil'kinz), SIR CHARLES, 
D.C.L. and K.C.H., was born in 1740, at Frome, 
in Somersetshire. He received the appointment 
to the position of a writer in the service of the 
East India Company. This is a civil as distinct 
214 


WILKINS, DAVID, a learned English divine 
and antiquary, was born in 1685. Of his parent¬ 
age and education and the employment of his early 
years we have no account; but it appears from his 
epitaph that he more than once made the tour of 
Europe, many of the languages of which he knew. 
In 1715 he was appointed keeper of the library at 
Lambeth, of which he drew up a descriptive cat¬ 
alogue. As a reward for his industry and learn¬ 
ing he was collated to the rectory of Mongeham- 
Parva, in Kent, in 1716, to that of Great Chart in 
1719, and to the rectory of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, 
in the same year. He was also constituted chap¬ 
lain to the archbishop, appointed commissary of 
the deanery of Bocking, collated to a prebend of 
Canterbury in 1720, and to the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk in 1724. He died in 1745. He had been 
honored with the degree of doctor of divinity by 
the University of Cambridge in 1717. 

WILKINS, ISAAC, D.D., who was born in 
Jamaica, in 1742, but brought by his parents to 
New York for his education, rose to considera¬ 
ble importance in the time of the Revolution. 
He was educated at King’s, now Columbia, Col¬ 
lege. He was appointed to represent the bor¬ 
ough of Westchester in the colonial Legislature 
in m- and in 1775 he went to England, where 


his position in Trinity College to the favor of 
Richard Cromwell. He was consecrated bishop 
of Chester on November 15, 1668, and he held 
this see until his death, in 1672. 

WILL. The condition of mind freely choosing 
or refusing things is the will in exercise. That 
which moves or influences the will is the mind’s 
view of the benefits to be obtained or the evils to 
be shunned. 

By the will of God in Scripture we may under¬ 
stand his absolute purpose, Rom. ix. 19, his free 
determination, Eph. i. 11, or his holy command¬ 
ments, Matt. vii. 21. 

Man’s will may be influenced by motives, but it 
cannot be forcibly changed. The fault of our fallen 
state is that pointed out by our Lord : “ Ye will not 
(ye are not willing to) come to me that ye might 
have life,” John v. 40. And the condemning rea¬ 
son is given : “ Light is come into the vrorld ; and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil,” John iii. 19. The remedy 
for this is that divine operation which enables us 
rightly to appreciate things, and therefore to de¬ 
sire that which is really desirable. “The con¬ 
dition of man after the fall of Adam is such that 
he cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own 
natural strength and good works, to faith and call¬ 
ing upon God ; wherefore we have no power to do 
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good works pleasing and acceptable to God, with¬ 
out the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that 
we may have a good will, and working with us, 
when we have that good will.” 

“ W,H »» in the sense of a testamentary disposition 
of property does not occur in Scripture. But such 
wills were made, see 2 Sam. xvii. 23; 2 Ki. xx. 1; 
Isa. xxxviii. 1. See Inheritance. 

WILLARD (wil'lard), EMMA, was born in 
1787, at Berlin, Connecticut. She early developed 
a remarkable power for instruction, and her name 
has long and justly been associated with those real 
benefactors of our country who have devoted their 
talents and energies in training and elevating the 
generations who may succeed them. She com¬ 
menced her successful career in 1803, and in 
establishments at Westfield, Massachusetts, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, Waterford and Troy, New 
York, she presided with acknowledged ability 
over institutions which were successively under 
her care. Subsequently she effected much good 
by traveling through the different States with a 
, view to bring her knowledge and experience to 
bear on the establishments which she visited. 


tholicon—that is, a Generali Preservative or Rem- 
edie against the Pseudo-Catholike Religion;” and 
in the year following, “ Detection or Discoverie 
of a False Detection, containing a Defence of Sy¬ 
nopsis.” He also published several works on 
books of the Old Testament, among others on 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Daniel, First and 
Second Samuel, and on Romans and Jude in the 
New Testament, and these commentaries are re¬ 
plete with learning, the one on Daniel being con¬ 
sidered the most valuable. This prodigy of 
learning and industry died in 1621. 

WILLIAM DE CARILEPIIO (kar-e-le'fo) 
succeeded Waleher (see Walcher) in the see of 
Durham, and to him must be assigned the honor of 
projecting and commencing the present grand ca¬ 
thedral of Durham. It was begun A. D. 1093, on a 
magnificent scale and in the most gorgeous forms 
of the massive Norman. After the death of the 
founder, in 1095, Ranulf Flambard finished the 
walls, and Galfrid Rufus, the next bishop, built 
the chapter-house, which was destroyed. The 
famous Hugh Pudsey, who presided over this see 
from 1153 to 1195, built the galilee. During the 
episcopates of Richard Poore and Nicholas 
Fernham the nave was vaulted, the central 
tower, as high as the first part of it extends, 
and the great chapel of the nine altars be¬ 
hind the choir were built. The upper parts 
of the western towers were built by Walter 
Kirkham between the years 1249 and 1260. 
Anthony, elected in 1283, vaulted the choir 
and built the vestry. Thomas Hatfield, 
elected in 1345, and who died in 1381, in¬ 
serted the great west window, and that in the 
north wing of the transept; he also erected 
the bishop’s throne, under the arch of which 
he prepared his own tomb. John Ford ham, 
elected in 1381, finished the altar screen; 
the cloisters were built between the years 
1388 and 1437, at which time the galilee 
was repaired; and Richard Fox, who was 
elected in 1494, restored some of the windows, 
thus bringing this superb structure to a state 
of comparative finish in which little more 
could be desired. 

This great cathedral presents many peculiar 
She prepared several text-books in history, geog- features. To a student in architecture it presents 
raphy, chronologv, astronomy and other branches, specimens of all the styles, beginning with the 
and they reached a sale which is truly wonderful, j massive and greatly enriched Norman and passing 
Upward of five thousand ladies who were under on through the Early English, the Decorated and 
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her care traced their mental culture and the 
formation of their habits to her influence. She 
died in April, 1870. 

WILLET (wil'Iet), ANDREW, who was born 
in 1562, at Ely, became one of the most learned 
controversialists of the sixteenth century on all 


the Perpendicular. All these periods may be 
studied on a grand scale, and the effects which 
they respectively produce on the beholder may be 
realized. In size it is a cathedral of the first 
class, in architectural details it abounds in most 
valuable specimens, in its history it is a catalogue 
of romances; and yet many hundreds of travelers 
questions between the Protestant and the Romish pass Durham without being aware of its great 
Church. At the early age of fourteen he was sent magnificence. The north front is well seen from 
to Peter House, the oldest of the colleges in Cam the open space around it, and the grandeur of the 
bridge, now called St. Peter’s College. He re- cathedral is augmented by the presence of the im- 
moved to Christ College, in which he became a posing Norman castle which stretches its great 
Fellow. He was gifted with the rectory of Chil- size along one side of the enclosure. The south 
derlv and in 1597 he was made rector of Little side is entirely concealed by the cloisters and 
Grantesden which he onlv held for a time, as he houses of the dean and prebendaries. The east 
exchanged it for the parish of Barley. The work end of this cathedral is wholly unlike any other 
which has handed his name down to the present in the kingdom; it presents a fa 9 ade of much 
time was his “Synopsis Papismi.” It is a general greater extent than that of the west front. This 


view of the Romish Church, and it is a treatise 
of immense learning. It has passed through sev¬ 
eral editions, one being as late as 1852, in ten vol- 


is called the Chapel of the Nine Altars, from its 
having contained, and perhaps from its having 
been originally constructed to contain, that num- 


umes He published a supplement to this work, ber of altars. It is equally uncommon in its form 
and in 1602 he issued another, entitled “A Ca- i and beautiful in its architecture. The centre com¬ 


partment, which is a line from west to east with 
the line of the nave and choir, is terminated by a 
pediment or gable point, in which is an exceed¬ 
ingly magnificent and large Catherine-wheel win¬ 
dow, the effect of which, as seen from the choir, 
is most superb. The centre division of the Nine 
Altar Chapel contains the altars of St. Cuthbert 
and the Venerable Bede, as well as those of St. 
Oswald and St. Lawrence on one side of it, and St. 
Edmond and St. Martin on the other. It is in this 
Nine Altar Chapel that the students of Durham 
University assemble daily for morning prayer. 

The situation of the cathedral is most remark¬ 
able; it crowns the summit of a hill, and adjoin¬ 
ing it is the great Norman castle. The western end 
of the cathedral and the castle stand on the verge 
of a precipitous descent to the river Wear, which 
flows beneath, and which almost meets around the 
hill on which these great structures stand, thus 
nearly forming an island. The houses which con¬ 
stitute the old cathedral city are built on the sides 
of the hill, as if they had taken shelter under the 
protection of these giant structures, the only part 
which is free from houses being the descent from 
the cathedral and the castle. Originally, there 
was a great door in the western end between the 
two great towers, underneath the great window 
leading to the descent over the river. This door 
was closed up, and on the descent of the hill, close 
to the cathedral, was erected one of the most re¬ 
markable ecclesiastical buildings in England, the 
galilee of Durham Cathedral. For many ages 
porches had been built attached to churches for 
penitents who had not been restored to Church 
privileges, and these porches were often called 
“galilees.” At Durham this building has been 
used as the Lady Chapel, and it is placed at the 
west end because of a difficulty which the builders 
had experienced at the eastern part of the cathe¬ 
dral. Singular as its size is, it is still more sin¬ 
gular in its form, as it is longer from north to 
south than it is from east to west. It is divided 
into five aisles by four rows of clustered columns, 
each composed of four shafts, of which those to 
the east and west are built of several courses of 
stone, while the other two are of one piece of 
coarse marble each, all the arches being semicir¬ 
cular and adorned with zigzag mouldings. The 
columns are as light as the Early English, the 
arches are pure Norman, and the windows of this 
singular structure are Perpendicular, being insert¬ 
ed by Bishop Langley in the fifteenth century. 
The tomb of the Venerable Bede is the great 
attraction in this part of the cathedral. 

The dimensions of this cathedral are as follows: 
Extreme length from east to west, including the 
galilee and the chapel at the east end, five hun¬ 
dred and ten feet; of the transept, from north to 
south, one hundred and seventy feet. The Nine 
Altar Chapel is one hundred and thirty-five feet; 
breadth of nave and aisles, eighty feet, the choir 
being of the same width ; height of the nave and 
choir, sixty-nine feet six inches; the western tow¬ 
ers one hundred and thirty-eight feet, and the 
great central tower two hundred and fourteen feet. 
Durham has always been presided over by emi¬ 
nent men, such as Poore, Fox, Wolsev, Tunstall, 
Morton, Cosin, Crewe, Barrington and Maltby; 
but among them all there were none who excelled 
the great Butler, the author of the “Analogy,” 
who was translated from Bristol to this see, al¬ 
though his presidency over it was only for a brief 
period, as he was removed by death in about a 
year and a half after he entered on the duties of 
the diocese. 
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WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (mahmz'- 
ber-re) deserves a place in this work because of the 
fact that he was the first English writer after the 
time of Bede who attempted successfully to raise 
history above the dry and undigested details of a 
mere chronicle. The invasion of England by the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Danes covered the land with 
heathenism and swept away the forms of civilization 
that had prevailed. There is, therefore, a wonder¬ 
ful degree of interest attaching to the men who in 
religion, in architecture and in literature became the 
leaders of a new civilization in the country. Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury is believed to have been born 
about A. D. 1095, in Somersetshire, and in his boy¬ 
hood he was sent to the monastery at Malmes¬ 
bury. Here he displayed a taste for such learning 
as “ religious houses” afforded, and he became libra¬ 
rian in the monastery. He afterward accepted i 
the office of precentor, and he might have been 
abbot, but he declined the responsibility of the 
post. The work by which he is known is his 
“History of the Kings of England” from A. D. 
449 to A. D. 1143. The history was originally 
written in Latin, and various editions of it have 
appeared, and three translations—in 1815, 1847 
and 1854—have been published. He has been 
called the chief of all English historians, and an 
unprejudiced modern critic says: “Next to the 
‘Saxon Chronicle,’ he is the most valuable au¬ 
thority for Anglo-Saxon history. In his annals 
of the Norman period and of his own time he is 
judicious and, as far as could be expected, unprej- 
udiced.” He died at Malmesbury in the year 1142. 

WILLIAM (wil'yum) I., king of England, 
called “the Conqueror,” was born in 1027. He 
was son of Robert, duke of Normandy, and suc¬ 
ceeded to the dukedom in 1035. He laid claim 
to the throne of England on the death of Edward 
the Confessor, and landed at Pevensev, in assertion 
of his right, in September, 1066. On the 14th of 
October following he encountered the army of 
Harold, the Saxon king, at Senlac, near Hastings; 
and the great battle which there took place estab¬ 
lished the Norman conquest as one of the most 
important events in the current of English history. 
William re established the payment of Peter’s 
pence, indignantly refusing, however, to do hom¬ 
age to the pope. He died by a fall from his horse 
during an invasion of France, and was buried in 
the cathedral of Caen, where a monument was 
erected to him by his son, William II. 

WILLIAM II., surnamed “Rufus,” king of 
England, was second son of William the Con¬ 
queror, and was born in Normandy, about 1060. 
On his father’s death he hastened to England, ob¬ 
tained possession of the royal treasury at Win¬ 
chester, and was crowned by Lanfranc, then arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. The subjugation of insur¬ 
rections, wars with Normandy, campaigns against 
the Welsh, a long quarrel with Anselm, the new 
primate, from whom William long kept the tem¬ 
poralities of the see, and other troubles, filled up 
most of liis reign. His avarice, profligate life and 
severity as a ruler made him universally hated, 
and the manner of his death was considered an 
expression of God’s judgment against him. He 
was shot, August 2, 1100, while hunting in the 
New Forest, which he had formed for the purposes 
of the chase by the unscrupulous depopulation of 
extensive districts in Hampshire. 

WILLIAM III., king of England, was born 
in 1650. He was son of William II. of Orange, 


and Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles I. 
He was chosen stadtholder of Holland at the 
age of twenty-two. In 1678 he married Mary, 
eldest daughter of the duke of York, afterward 
James II., and this alliance gave him far greater 
importance as head of the league subsequently 
formed against France, and leader of the Protest¬ 
ants of Europe. When the arbitrary measures of 
James II. became intolerable to his subjects, the 
hopes of the leading friends of freedom and Pro¬ 
testantism naturally turned to him, and he accepted 
the call sent him, to come and save their rights and 
liberties. He landed at Torbay, November 5,1688; 
the king fled, but was captured and brought back ; 
William arrived in London in December; and by 
the convention, assembled in January, 1689, the 
crown was offered to William and Mary, and was 
accepted by them. They were crowned April 11 
by Compton, bishop of London, and the sermon 
was preached by Bishop Burnet. The primate 
Sancroft and seven of the bishops, refusing to take 
the oaths to the new government, were suspended 
from their office, and Sancroft, with five of the 
bishops (all who then survived), was subsequently 
deprived. Some of the clergy followed the exam¬ 
ple of the prelates, and with them are known as 
the party of the “Nonjurors.” Resistance was 
made in Scotland, but ended with the defeat of Dun¬ 
dee at Killiecrankie, while a more serious conflict 
raged in Ireland, in which Janies II. and William 
personally took part, and which was closed by the 
victory of the latter at the battle of the Boyne. 
The reign of William III. forms one of the great 
epochs of English constitutional history—“the 
revolution ”—the main feature of which is the final 
recognition by law of those great principles of reg¬ 
ulated liberty for which the statesmen and heroes 
of the Commonwealth had contended. The cha¬ 
racter of William has been both extravagantly 
lauded and passionately depreciated. His taciturn 
cold manner, his preference of his foreign friends, 
and the way in which he stood aloof from both the 
political parties naturally excited prejudice and 
ill-will against him. But it is not possible to doubt 
his great intellectual and moral qualities, clear- 
i sightedness, courage (often to rashness in the field), 
decisiveness and indomitable energy, and persist¬ 
ency of purpose. One dark stain on his character 
is ineffaceable; he distinctly sanctioned the atro¬ 
cious massacre of Glencoe, devised by the master 
of Stair. William III. died at Kensington Palace, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse, March 8, 
1702, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

WILLIAMS, DANIEL, D.D., was born at 
Wrexham, in Wales, in 1644. He was carefully 
educated, and by deliberate choice he entered the 
Presbyterian ministry, and in 1663 he commenced 
to preach. He was called to a church in Dublin, 
and there he ministered from 1668 until 1687, 
when he removed from Ireland. In the following 
year he was settled in London, in a dissenting 
church in Hand alley, off Bishopsgate street, and 
there labored until his death. Among the dissent¬ 
ers in London it was customary to establish “lec¬ 
tures,” and Daniel Williams succeeded Richard 
Baxter in the Merchants’ Lecture, in the well- 
known dissenting chapel, Pinner’s Hall. He also 
became preacher at Sater’s Hall. He was the 
founder of the celebrated Red Cross Street Li¬ 
brary, in London, which has been the great store¬ 
house of literature among nonconformists, and has 
afforded a centre for their meetings on subjects con- 
nected#ith their interests. He also devoted much 
of his ample means to objects of benevolence. 


With a view to make the library of value from 
the outset, he purchased the collection of Dr. 
Bates, for which he paid nearly six hundred 
pounds, and added his own valuable books. In 
1727 his trustees bought a site, and in 1729 the 
library was opened to the public. At present this 
collection contains about twenty thousand vol¬ 
umes. Dr. Williams published several works, 
among which may be mentioned “The Vanity of 
Childhood and Youth;” “Gospel Truth Stated 
and Vindicated;” “A Defence of Gospel Truth,” 
being a reply to a criticism of Mr. Chauncey; 
“ Man made Righteous by Christ’s Obedience.” 
His sermons, in five volumes, were published in 
1738, and another edition appeared in 1750. He 
was an admirable linguist, and after his death a 
work which he left behind him was published, 
entitled “Tractatus Selecti,” etc., or “Select Trea¬ 
tises, turned out of English into Latin.” He died 
in January, 1716. 

WILLIAMS, ELEAZER, who became very 
celebrated because of his claim to have been Louis 
XVII. of France, is supposed to have been born 
about 1787. Usually he was believed to be the 
son of Thomas Williams, an Indian chief in the 
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State of New York. For some time before his 
death, in 1858, in a lengthened discussion, the 
question of his parentage was debated, and cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence of a remarkable character 
was adduced to prove that he actually was the 
dauphin of France, who had been secretly ab¬ 
ducted from Paris, instead of being permitted to 
die of neglect and ill treatment, as all historical 
records had testified. lie had been ordained in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and he served 
as a missionary on the frontier of Canada, at St. 
Regis. He prepared a spelling-book in the lan¬ 
guage of the seven Iroquois nations, which was 
published in 1813, at Plattsburg, and in 1815 he 
published in the same language a small work en¬ 
titled a “Caution against our Common Enemy.” 
His diligence was still further displayed by a 
translation into the Mohawk or Iroquois of the 
Book of Common Prayer, accompanied with a 
selection of psalms and hvmns. He died in 1858; 
but in the following year his life was published 
at Albany, under the title “ Life of Te-ho-ra-gwa- 
ne-gen, alias Thomas Williams, a Chief of the 
Caughnawaga Tribe of Indians in Canada. Of 
this work the “ Historical Magazine” says: “This 
posthumous work of one who figured so lately as 
the lost prince will excite some interest. It is a 
sketch of his reputed father, for that is all, we 
believe, that Thomas ever claimed or was deemed 
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to be, although the maternity was positively 
claimed by the wife.” 

WILLIAMS, GRIFFITH, an Irish prel¬ 
ate, was born at Caernarvon in 1589, and edu¬ 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge. He ob¬ 


tained successively the curacy of Hanwell, the 
living of Foscat and the lectureship of St. Peter’s, 
Cheapside, London, where he gave such offence to 
the Puritans that he was suspended. He was pre¬ 
sented, however, with the living of Llan-Lechyd, 
in the diocese of Bangor; and he was also made 
chaplain to the king, prebendary of Westminster 
and dean of Bangor. In 1641 he was advanced to 
the see of Ossory; but the rebellion breaking out 
the same year, he was obliged to flee to England, 
where he suffered much for his loyalty; but at the 
Restoration lie recovered his bishopric, and died 
at Kilkenny in 1672. He wrote “Seven Golden 
Candlesticks” and other works. 


as chancellor, statesman and bishop. He is said 
to have had in his employ a number of court spies; 
to have been greedy of preferments, of which he 
had so many as to be a “diocese” in himself; yet 
his conduct in the court of Star Chamber is praised 
and also blamed for mildness. Buckingham was 
never able to shake 
James’ faith in Wil¬ 
liams, but on the acces¬ 
sion of Charles I. Laud 
became his bitter ene¬ 
my, and succeeded in 
procuring a conviction 
against him in the Star 
Chamber on a false ac¬ 
cusation, and he was 
fined, imprisoned and 
suspended from his ec¬ 
clesiastical functions. 
On his liberation he 
forgot his personal 
wrongs, and stood up 
boldly for the mon¬ 
archy, to the surprise 
and admiration of the 
king, who reversed the 
proceedings against 
him, restored him to 
favor and made him archbishop of York. lie de¬ 
fended the king at his own cost, attended him to 
Oxford, and was faithful to him to the last. lie 
died at Aber-Conway in March, 1650. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN, a learned prelate, was 
born in Northamptonshire in 1634, and educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 1673 he was col¬ 
lated to the rectory of St. Mildred, London, to 
which was added a prebend in the cathedral of St. 
Paul. After the Revolution he was promoted to 
a prebend of Canterbury, and in 1696 he was ad¬ 
vanced to the bishopric of Chichester. lie died 
in 1709. He wrote a number of tracts against the 
papacy and Socinianism. 



WILLIAMS, JOHN, archbishop of York and 
lord-keeper of the great seal, was born at Aber- 
Conway in 1582, and was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He was ordained priest in 
1609, and in the following year became chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere—the first step to his 
worldly success. He was soon introduced to the 
king, James L, was appointed one of his chaplains 



WILLIAMS, JOHN, LL.D., was born in 
1726, at Lampeter, in Wales. He was a noncon¬ 
formist, and a well-known minister of a dissenting 
church at Sydenham, in Kent, the seat of the 
modern “Crystal Palace.” In 1767 he greatly 
distinguished himself by the appearance of his 
“Concordance to the Greek Testament, with the 
English Version to each 
Word, and the Hebrew 
Roots corresponding to 
the Greek Words of the 
Septuagint, with Criti¬ 
cal Notes and an In¬ 
dex.” His next pub¬ 
lication was on “Sub¬ 
scription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles;” and i 
1789 he incited consid¬ 
erable anxiety and 
stirred up a controversy 
by his “Free Inquiry 
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in 1619, and soon after dean of Salisbury, and both 
by his learning and his Toryism made himself a 
great favorite with James. He succeeded in in¬ 
gratiating himself also with Buckingham, and he 
was made dean of Westminster. On the fall of 
Bacon, in 1621, Williams was named lord-keeper, 
and about the same time was raised to the see of 
Lincoln. His labors at this period were enormous, 


into the Authenticity 
of the First and Sec¬ 
ond Chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel.” Bulkley, 
and still more earnestly Archbishop Magee, re¬ 
plied to him. In 1783 he published a work on 
the “ Best Method of Learning Languages.” Later 
still, he wrote an “ Examination of Dr. Bell’s Ar¬ 
gument for the Authenticity of the Two First 
Chapters of Matthew and Luke.” He wrote also 
on the “Tradition of the Discovery of America 


by the Welsh Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd.” 
Several of his sermons were published, lie died 
in 1798, at the age of seventy-two. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN, the devoted missionary 
to the islands of the South Seas, was born at Tot¬ 
tenham, near London, in 1796. He was brought 
up to the trade of ironmonger, but at the age of 
twenty his strong religious feelings led him to be¬ 
come a missionary, and he was sent as agent of the 
London Missionary Society to the Society Islands. 
He settled in the Island of Raiatea, where he zeal¬ 
ously labored not only for the religious instruction, 
but for the social and secular interests, of the peo¬ 
ple with marked success. He got a government 
organized, a chapel built, taught the natives how 
to build houses, contrived a sort of sugar-mill, and 
in order to promote the commerce of the islands 
bought a ship, named the “ Endeavor,” with which 
to pass from island to island. In 1823 he discov¬ 
ered the island of Rarotonga; reduced the dialect 
to writing, and made a translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament into it; built himself a ship to return to 
Raiatea; made afterward several voyages in it 
among the various groups of islands; and in 1834 
visited England, where he remained about four 
years. During this period he wrote and published 
his profoundly interesting “ Narrative of Mission¬ 
ary Enterprises in the South Seas.” He sailed 
again in April, 1638, with a company of mission¬ 
aries in the “Camden,” purchased for the services 
of the mission, and after making visits to Raro¬ 
tonga, Tahiti, Raiatea and other islands landed 
at Erromanga. And there this pure-hearted, self- 
denying and indefatigable Christian missionary 
was attacked and murdered by the natives, Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1839. 

WILLIAMS (AB ITHEL), JOHN, a distin¬ 
guished Welsh scholar and antiquary, was born at 
Llangynhafel, Denbighshire, in 1811, and educated 
at Jesus College, Oxford. Having entered the 
Church, he was minister successively of several 
parishes in Wales, was appointed rector of Llany- 
mowddwy, Merionethshire, in 1852, and ten years 
later rector of Llanenddwyn, in the same county. 
He began early to write for English and Welsh 
periodicals, and to translate into Welsh English 
devotional works, and at length, by his studies in 
Celtic archaeology and his editions of ancient 
Welsh manuscripts, made himself a considerable 
reputation, not only in Great Britain, but on the 
Continent. He wrote “ The Ecclesiastical Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Cymry ;” “ Druidic Stones;” “ A Glos¬ 
sary of Terms used for the Articles of British 
Dress and Armor.” He died August 27, 1862. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER, was born in 1819, at 
Bombay, and educated at King’s College, London, 
whence he was removed to the Company’s College, 
at Iiaileybury, after which he entered Baliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. He also studied in University Col¬ 
lege. Ilis course in the university was very dis¬ 
tinguished; he received the Boden scholarship in 
1843. In 1844 he was made professor of Sanscrit 
at Hailevbury; in 1858 he became director of Ori¬ 
ental studies at Cheltenham College, and in 1860 
he was elected Boden professor of Sanscrit at Ox¬ 
ford. His learning in all matters connected with 
the languages of India, and especially with San¬ 
scrit, is very accurate and profound, and most of 
his publications are connected with Sanscrit and 
cognate subjects. They are so numerous that only 
a few of the most important can be enumerated. 
He became a professor in 1844, and in 1846 he 
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published his Sanscrit grammar; then a diction¬ 
ary and several translations of the great Indian 
poems and dramas. In 1858 he began to publish 
works in Hindoostani, including grammars, vo¬ 
cabularies, selections and introductions. Then he 
took up Sanscrit in connection with missionary 
work, and he has thus steadily aimed at the pro¬ 
duction of such works as aid in preparing mission¬ 
aries for their work to a great extent before going 
to the severe climate of India, and also to prepare 
the civil servants of the government for their ad¬ 
ministrative functions in the government of the 
great population which Providence has permitted 
to pass into European hands. 

WILLIAMS, MORGAN, lived in the six¬ 
teenth century when the great awakening on the 
subject of Church corruptions and the necessity 
for reform were occupying the English mind. He 
held the post of abbot in the wealthy house at 
Bristol, which first as a priory and afterward as 
an abbey for black canons had existed from the 



year 1120, when Robert Fitzharding, the mayor 
of Bristol, founded the establishment for the Au- 
gustinian Order. Williams was the last abbot, as 
lie surrendered his convent into the king’s hands 
on December 9, 1539. In return he received a 
pension of eighty pounds per annum, upon which 
he retired into private life. The way was thus pre¬ 
pared for the creation of the new see of Bristol. 

WILLIAMS, ROGER, the founder of the 
State of Rhode Island, and nobly distinguished as 
the first asserter in modern Christendom of the 
sanctity and perfect freedom of conscience, was a 
native of Wales. Born in 1599, he studied at Ox¬ 
ford, entered the Church, and naturally joined the 
Puritan party, emigrating with them to this coun¬ 
try. He arrived at Boston in February, 1631, and 
holding already in perfect clearness the grand truth 
of which he was the first modern apostle, soon 
found himself in collision with the churches al¬ 
ready existing there; for they still acted on the 
very principles of which they had been the victims 
at borne. He was invited to settle as pastor at Sa¬ 
lem, but the court of Boston would not allow it, 
and he withdrew to Plymouth. Two years later 


the church of Salem elected him for their teacher; 
but the hostility to this “ troubler of Israel” grew 
fiercer, and the breach widened; Salem was dis¬ 
franchised, and sentence of exile was pronounced 
against Williams. Permission being given him 
to remain till the winter was past, he preached to 
the people, who flocked to his own house to hear 
him. But at length, in 1636, he was ordered to 
embark for England. To avoid this he left Salem 
in the winter weather, wandered homeless and 
half fed for fourteen weeks, then found friends and 
hospitality among the Indians, whose language he 
had learnt. He preached to them, won their love, 
and was their friend and peacemaker till his 
death. He had resolved on founding a new settle¬ 
ment, and after beginning to build and plant at 
Seekonk had to abandon the spot, and selected 
Rhode Island, on which he landed from an Indian 
canoe, with five comrades, in June, 1636. He 
called the place “Providence,” and commenced 
building. In the course of two years he was 
joined by others who were glad of such an asy¬ 
lum. Williams founded a commonwealth 
in the form of a pure democracy, and his 
system has had its influence on the whole 
political history of the State. He showed 
no spirit of revenge toward those who had 
persecuted him; and when the colonies 
were threatened with a general rising of 
the Indian tribes, he nobly risked his own 
life, and undertook the mission to the 
Narragansetts to dissolve the conspiracy, 
in which he succeeded. To secure the 
permanent existence of Rhode Island as a 
separate State, Roger Williams was chosen 
to visit England in 1643 to obtain a char¬ 
ter. He was received with the greatest 
favor by the Long Parliament, and took 
back with him the desired charter. Ten 
years later he was again sent to England, 
and succeeded in averting a threatened 
dismemberment of the little State. Wil¬ 
liams refused the office of governor, to 
which the colony wished to appoint him, 
labored on for its good, rewarding himself 
in doing it, had a warm controversy with 
George Fox, and died at Providence in 
1683. 

WILLIAMS, ROWLAND, D.D., who 
became one of the most eminent of the English 
clergy of the Broad Church school, was born in 
1817, in Flintshire, in Wales. He entered Eton 
as a king’s scholar, and he became Newcastle 
medalist; and as Etonians usually go to King’s 
College, Cambridge, he followed the usual course. 
His fine scholarship gained him the Battie’s schol¬ 
arship in his first year, and he graduated and be¬ 
came a Fellow of King’s College in 1841. He 
acted as tutor for eight years, and in 1850 he ac¬ 
cepted the position of vice-principal and professor 
of Hebrew in St. David’s College, at Lampeter, in 
Wales. In the same year the bishop of Llandaff 
made him his chaplain. In 1855 he was appointed 
select preacher to the University of Cambridge, 
and in 1859 he became vicar of Broadchalke, in 
Wiltshire. In 1862 he retired from his professor¬ 
ship ; and as he had been one of the contributors 
to the famous “ Essays and Reviews,” he was 
called on to defend himself before the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council for the views pro¬ 
mulgated in his essay. The result was a reversal 
in February, 1864, of the adverse decrees which 
the Court of Arches had passed against him. He 
was a diligent writer, and he freely avowed his 


sentiments with a candor which often alarmed his 
friends and the friends of revelation. Among his 
publications may be mentioned—“Christianity 
and Hinduism,” “Christian Freedom in the 
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Council of Jerusalem,” “On the Difficulty of 
Bringing Theological Questions to an Issue,” 
“Persecution for the Word,” “The Prpphets of 
Israel and Judah,” “ Letter to the lord-bishop of 
St. David’s,” to which he added an appendix in a 
second edition; and he wrote very extensively on 
antiquarian and religious matters connected with 
Wales, and he had a large amount of literary work 



to undertake in defence of his views on revelation 
and inspiration. He died January 18, 1870. 

WILLIBALD (wil'le-bauld), often written 
WILLIBALDUS (wil-le-bauld'us), was a na¬ 
tive of Wessex, where he was born about A. D. 
700. He became bishop of Eichstadt about the 
year 741, and devoted himself with great zeal to 



the conversion of the Germans. He traveled ex- 
tensivelv, and his experiences and what he saw 
are recorded in “ Early Travels in Palestine. 
He is one of those eminent men of a distant age 
of whom only a few memorable incidents remain, 
who were great as w'orkers, but not given to writ- 
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ing; they left their works as their monuments. 
He appears to have died about A. D. 786. 

WILLIBROD (wil'le-brod), SAINT, apostle 
of the Frisians, was born in the kingdom of North¬ 
umbria, about 658. He was brought up in the 
monastery of Ripon, and after spending twelve 
years in Ireland embarked with a number of 
other monks for Friesland, where the missionaries 
were received with great favor. Willibrod went 
to Rome and obtained the sanction of the pope for 
his undertaking; and after several years of appa¬ 
rently successful labor he was sent to Rome a 
second time, and was consecrated bishop. He 
established his see at Utrecht, made a missionary 
journey into Denmark, and founded the abbey of 
Epternac, near Treves, which he governed till his 
death, which occurred in 738. 

WILLISON (wil'li-sun), JOHN, who became 
eminent in the Church of Scotland as a preacher 
and a substantial, solid divine, was born in 1680. 
lie was parish minister at Brechin for several 
years, and subsequently he was removed to St. 
John’s parish, Dundee, where he labored with 
great zeal and success until 1750, when he died. 


His name is hallowed in Scotland to the present 
day, and his works have been as much sought 
after and as greatly prized as those of any of the 
elder divines who have been the glory of the 
Church. Among his works may be mentioned 
his “Example of Plain Catechizing;” his “Sac¬ 
ramental Directory, or a Treatise on the Sanctifi¬ 
cation of a Communion Sabbath.” This is an 
admirable work, of enduring value. In 1755 his 
“Afflicted Man’s Companion” was published, and 
repeated editions of this religious classic are still 
called for, as is his well-known and excellent 
“Sacramental Catechism,” “Sermons,” “ Free and 
Impartial Testimony to the Church of Scotland;” 
and minor works have also appeared from his pen, 
all of which are included in the quarto and octavo 
editions of his collected works. 

WILLOCK, WILLOCKS, or WILLOX 
(wil'lokz), JOHN, a Dominican or Franciscan 
friar who became one of the earliest champions 
of the Reformation in Scotland, was born in 
Ayrshire, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and studied at the University of Glasgow. 
He visited England in 1541, and was there sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment for a breach of the Six 
Articles of Henry VIII. He became afterward 
chaplain to the duke of Suffolk; and on the acces¬ 
sion of Mary he fled to Friesland, where he was 


patronized by the duchess Anne, who employed 
him in several missions to Scotland. In 1558 he 
returned to his native country and preached the 
doctrines of the Reformation in the town of Ayr. 
He was one of the four ministers appointed to 
assist the council of government on the deposition 
of Mary, the queen-regent. In 1561 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the superintendents who succeeded 
to some of the duties of the Romish bishops. He 
spent most of the remainder of his life in Eng¬ 
land, but was moderator of several General 
Assemblies in Scotland, from 1563 to 1568. 

WILLOW (wil'lo). There are two Hebrew 
words rendered “willow” in our version. One oc¬ 
curs, Lev. xxiii. 40; Ps. cxxxvii. 2, only in the 
plural. It is perhaps the Salix Babylonica, weep¬ 
ing willow, with pendulous boughs; or, still more 
likely, the oleander. The “brook of the willows,” 
Isa. xv. 7, is supposed to be that elsewhere called 
the brook Zered, the boundary between Moab and 
Idumiea, now the Wady el-Ahsi. Another word is 
used in Ezek. xvii. 5. Probably it denotes the 
Salix uEyyptiaca. The stems and twigs of this are 
long, thin and of a pale yellow color. On the 
twigs are shoots a span in length, which put forth 


in spring woolly flowers of a pale color and fragrant 
smell. A kind of sweet water is distilled from 
these. After the captivity the willow was regarded 
as an emblem of sorrow. 

WILMER fwil'mur), WILLIAM H., D.D., 
was born in 1782, on the Eastern Shore of Mary¬ 
land. After a due course of preparation he was 
ordained in 1808 by Bishop Claggett, and settled 
in Chester Parish, Maryland. In 1812 he removed 
to St. Paul’s Church, at Alexandria, Virginia, and 
here his labors were attended with great results; 
a new large church was erected by the congrega¬ 
tion, and he soon rose into importance in the man¬ 
agement of the public interests of the Church. 
He was made president of the Education Society 
of the District of Columbia. He aided also in 
sustaining St. John’s Church, in Washington City, 
although he declined accepting a call to that 
charge; and from 1819 until 1826 he served as 
one of the editors of the “Washington Theological 
Repertory,” to which journal he contributed many 
papers. He served as a delegate in every General 
Convention from the time of his removal to Vir¬ 
ginia until his death, and on four occasions he was 
president of the House of Clerical and Lay Dep¬ 
uties of that body. In 1823 he undertook the 
duties of the chair of systematic theology and 
ecclesiastical history and Church polity in the 


Theological Seminary of Virginia; and in 1826 
he declined the appointment of assistant-rector of 
the Monumental Church at Richmond, along with 
Bishop Moore, because of the felt importance of 
his work in the seminary. Ere long he was made 
president of William and Mary College and rector 
of the church at Williamsburg; but shortly after 
he entered on his duties in his new sphere he was 
seized with congestive bilious fever, which soon 
terminated in death. The family of Wilmer has 
been well known in the Church. A brother of the 
Rev. Simon Wilmer was rector in Swedesborough, 
New Jersey, and afterward in Maryland; and his 
son was rector of St. Mark’s Church, in Philadel¬ 
phia, and subsequently bishop of Louisiana. A 
younger brother of Dr. William H. Wilmer held 
the living of Portobacco for nearly forty years, and 
his uncle James J. Wilmer was a clergyman in 
Maryland before and subsequent to the Revolution. 

WILNA (wil'na), ELIJAH, also called “the 
Pious.” This remarkable Hebraist and com¬ 
mentator, who endeavored to produce a reforma¬ 
tion among the Jews in Poland at the same time 
that Mendelssohn and Wessely were laboring to 
the same effect in Germany, was born at Wilna in 
1720. His natural endowments were so extra¬ 
ordinary that when eleven years old he was not 
only a thorough Hebraist, but unraveled the mys¬ 
teries of the Kabbalah, and was master of astron¬ 
omy, geometry, grammar, etc., and at the age of 
thirteen was appealed to as a great authority and 
teacher. In addition to his marvelous native 
powers he possessed a real love for learning and 
great assiduity, as well as an independent fortune, 
and lived to be seventy-seven years of age. It is 
therefore not surprising that up to the year 1760 
he wrote the prodigious number of sixty volumes 
in explanation of both the Scriptures and the tra¬ 
ditional law, that he was visited by the rabbins 
from far and wide as the oracle of the Jewish 
nation. He died in 1797. 

WILSON (wil'sun), DANIEL, D.D., was born 
in 1778, at Spitalfields, and educated at St. Ed¬ 
ward’s Hall, Oxford. On entering the Church he 
became curate to the Rev. Richard Cecil, rector 
of Chobham and Bisley, in Surrey. In 1803 he 
received the Oxford prize for an “Essay on Com¬ 
mon Sense,” and in 1804 he was made assistant- 
tutor at St. Edmund’s Hall, and from 1807 until 
1812 he was sole tutor and vice-principal. From 
1803 until 1809 he had acted as curate of Worton, 
in Oxfordshire, and in the latter year he became 
assistant-curate of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 
in London. He was vicar of St. Mary’s, Isling¬ 
ton, from 1824 until 1832; and here he did a great 
work in this populous region of the capital. In 
1832 he was appointed to the Indian see of Cal¬ 
cutta, a position which he filled with eminent 
ability until his death, in 1858. He was a man 
of undoubted piety, of great energy and decision 
of character, resolute for all that he believed to be 
right, and the instrument of great good at home 
and abroad. He was a leading power in the evan¬ 
gelical party of the Church of England, and all 
classes in India mourned for his death. He wrote 
on the “Evidences of Christianity,” on “Confir¬ 
mation,” “The Divine Authority and Perpetual 
Obligation of the Lord’s Day,” “Sufficiency of 
Scripture as the Rule of Faith,” “Expository 
Lectures on the Colossians.” His charges and ser¬ 
mons were written with great care, and they were 
published from time to time; and he wrote much 
on the controverted questions suggested by the 
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leader of the missionary cause in Western India 
under the auspices of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land. His great progress in the languages and 
learning of India led to his admission to member¬ 
ship in the literary societies of India. In addi¬ 
tion to an extraordinary amount of missionary 
labor, especially in the management and exten¬ 
sion of scholastic institutions for the elevation and 
Christianization of the natives, Dr. Wilson has 
been an extensive contributor to the various de¬ 
partments of learning which bear on missionary 
work. Among his very learned treatises may be 
mentioned “An Exposure of the Hindu Religion, 
in reply to Mora Bhatta Dandekara;” “The Doc- 


may be able to go forth fully equipped to evan¬ 
gelize the native population. This policy was 
decided on after maturely considering the nature 
of the climate and the unlikelihood of ever being 
able to procure missionaries in adequate numbers 
from Britain and America to meet the wants of 
the teeming millions of India. 

WILSON, THOMAS, bishop of Sodor and 
Man, was born in 1663 at Burton in Cheshire. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was 
ordained priest in 1689, and three years later be¬ 
came tutor to Lord Strange, son of the earl of 
Derby. lie was consecrated bishop of Sodor and 



Church of Certosa, near Pavia. 


Romanizing views which appeared in the “Tracts 
for the Times.” 

WILSON, HENRY BRISTOW, was born in 
1804, and educated in Merchant Tailors’ School, 
in London, whence he passed to St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. He obtained a Fellowship in this 
college, graduated with high honor and became a 
tutor in the college. He rose to great preferment 
in the university, where he became select preacher, 
public examiner and professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

In 1850 he was appointed as Bampton lecturer for 
1851. He chose as his theme “ The Communion 
of Saints; an Attempt to Illustrate the True Prin¬ 
ciples of Christian Union.” He wrote on the 
prevalent “Opinions on the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures,” and he contributed to the “Oxford 
Essays;” but the work which of all others brought 
him into notice was his share in the famous work 
known as “ Essays and Reviews.” The authors of 
this remarkably advanced and bold volume were 
Frederick Temple, D.D., Rowland \\ illiams, D.D., 
Baden Powell, M.A., Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D., 

V. C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Mark Pattison, B.D., 
and Benjamin Jowett, M.A. The appearance of 
the essays caused a storm in the theological world, 
led to a vigorous legal content and called forth up¬ 
ward of fifty distinct works in criticism and reply, 
while a vast number of anonymous essays and 
pamphlets appeared, while all the leading quar¬ 
terly reviews and magazines devoted ample space 
to the examination of the daring views which the 
essayists had avowed. As in the case of Dr. Wil¬ 
liams, so in that of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the 
Court of Arches had condemned their views as 
submitted from their essays; but the judicial side 
of the committee of the Privy Council, which is 
the ultimate court of appeal in the Church of 
England, reversed the decision of the Arches 
Court, and so the defendants were acquitted. 

WILSON, HORACE HAYMAN, Profes¬ 
sor, LL.D., a distinguished Oriental scholar, was 
born in 1786. He went to Bengal in 1803, as as¬ 
sistant-surgeon in the East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, and devoting himself to Sanscrit, was in 1812 
appointed secretary to the Asiatic Society, and was 
subsequently made secretary to the committee of 
public instruction in Calcutta. While in India he 
was at the head of the educational department, and 
as long as it was possible continued the public 
profession of Sanscrit and Arabic in the schools 
and colleges. In 1830 he specially advocated a 
non-interference with suttee, and resented Lord 
William Bentinck’s abolition of it in a petition 
drawn up on behalf of the Hindoo zemindars of 
Bengal. In 1833 he was equally opposed to the 
educational measures of Mr. Trevelyan, and to the 
last, it may be said, fought the battle of an obso¬ 
lete conservatism in regard to all native institu¬ 
tions. On returning to England he wrote a his¬ 
tory of British India, in continuation of Mill’s, 
and his contributions to the illustration of Hindoo 
literature and science were never relinquished. 
He was appointed Boden professor of Sanscrit in 
the University of Oxford, in which capacity he 
ended his laborious and eminent life. The profound 
erudition of Dr. Wilson, and his attainments as an 
Oriental scholar, are probably unequaled; and his 
contributions to the knowledge of Hindoo litera¬ 
ture were so continuous that they embrace all sub¬ 
jects connected with it. He died in 1860. 

WILSON, JOHN, D.D., has held a very 
prominent position in Bombay as the father and 


trine of Jehovah addressed to the Parsis,” which I 
was published at Bombay in 1839; “The Parsi 
Religion: Unfolded, Refuted and Contrasted with 
Christianity;” “The Evangelization of India,” 
published in 1849; “History of the Suppression 
of Infanticide in Western India, under the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay.” In 1846 Dr. Wilson trav¬ 
eled extensively through Palestine and the adjoin¬ 
ing countries, and the result of his explorations 
was given to the world in his “ Lands of the Bible 
Visited and Described,” which appeared in two 
volumes in the year 1847. Dr. Wilson in Bom¬ 
bay, Dr. Duff in Calcutta and Dr. Anderson in 
Madras held similar positions in the sphere of 
missionary labor in the three Indian presidencies; 
the aim of all these laborers being to train native 
preachers and teachers so thoroughly that they 


Man in 1698. He applied himself zealously to the 
moral and religious improvement of his diocese, 
but carried out his views of discipline with too 
high a hand, and in 1722 suffered imprisonment 
at Castle Rushin. He was released on appeal the 
following vear. His works consist of “Religious 
Tracts” and “Sermons,” with a short “History 
of the Isle of Man.” He died in 1755. 

WILSON, WILLIAM RAE, LL.D., chiefly 
known by his “Travels in the Holy Land,” was 
born in 1774. At an early age he became ac¬ 
quainted with the duke of Kent, who remained 
his steady patron through life, and who furnished 
him with every species of recommendation likely 
to facilitate his travels in the East. He was one 
of the first of a class of travelers, since become nu- 
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merous, whose object has been to illustrate the 
statements of holy writ by observations on the 
scenery and manners of those parts of the worh 
in which its events took place. In all his works 
he preserved a religious tone, with a strong bias 
against the Roman Catholic Church; but, on the 
whole, his writings display an unusual freedom 
from false coloring and affectation. He died June 
2, 1849. 

WIMPLE (wim'pel), Isa. iii. 22. The same 
word is also rendered “ veil,” Ruth iii. 15. It is a 
woman’s wide upper garment or shawl. See Dress. 

WINCHESTER (win'ches-ter), ELIIANAN, 
was born in 1751, at Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
entered the ministry of the Baptist Church, lie 
was the first minister of the Baptist Church in 
Newton, Massachusetts. He went to South Caro¬ 
lina, and while preaching at the Pedee River he 
held Calvinistic views. In 1781 he made his 
change of doctrinal views known in Philadelphia, 


portance of Family Religion,” to which he 
appended Prayers and Hymns. 

WINCHESTER, THOMAS, D.D., was an em¬ 
inent and learned English clergyman of the eight¬ 
eenth century. He attained to a Fellowship in Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, and in 1761 the rectory o 
Appleton, in Berkshire, was given to him, it being 
in the gift of the college. He is celebrated for a 
dissertation which he published on the seventeenth 
article of the Church of England. Calvinists have 
contended that this article favors their views, and 
Arminians have strenuously maintained that it 
may lawfully be held in an Arminian sense. Dr. 
Winchester adopted the course of going to the 
writings of the compilers of the articles, and from 
the sentiments which they fully expressed in their 
works lie deduced the'meaning which lie held they 
intended to convey by the words which they used 
in the article. Several editions of this work have 
been called for. He wrote also on the confessional. 
He died in 1780. 



South Palestine. 


where he proclaimed the doctrine of universal 
restoration. He died at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in the year 1797. His sentiments were set forth 
in a work entitled “The Universal Restoration; 
exhibited in a Series of Dialogues,” which was 
published in London in the year 1792. Of this 
work several editions appeared in England and 
in this countrv. He wrote on “The Empire of 
Christ,” and issued a course of lectures on the 
“Prophecies that Remain to be Fulfilled.” De- 
sides these, he was the author of hymns, poems, 
catechisms and sermons. 

WINCHESTER, SAMUEL COVER, was 
horn in 180-i, at Rock Run, in Maryland He 
entered the ministrv of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was settled in the Sixlli Presbyterian Church 
from the year 1830 until the year 1837, when he 
was removed to Natchez, in the State of Missis¬ 
sippi, in which charge he labored until his death. 
He was an admirable preacher, a solid theologian 
and a most genial, attractive man. He published 
an edition of Willison’s “Companion for the Sick, 
“Christian Counsel to the Sick,” “Discount at 
Oakland College,” “The Theatre” and the Im- 


WINDHAM (wind'ham), JOSEPH, an emi¬ 
nent antiquary, was born at Twickenham, in 1/39; 
was educated at Eton and at Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; went to Rome, and there took drawings of 
the monuments of antiquity; composed the prin¬ 
cipal parts of the “ Ionian Antiquities,” published 
by the Dilettanti Society ; and assisted Stuart in his 
work on Athens. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, and he was one of the 
committee for the publication of the ‘ Cathedrals 
of England.” He died in 1810. 

WINDOW. See House. 

WINDS. As in most other languages, the 
winds are used in the Hebrew Scriptures as repre¬ 
sentatives of the different regions of the earth, in 
the broader sense; so that the four winds are a 
convenient designation for the four quarters of the 
world. The east wind is frequently mentioned as 
the peculiarly dry and parching wind. The west 
wind on the other hand, as coming charged with 
moisture from the Mediterranean, was refreshing 
and favorable to vegetation. So to some extent 
was the north or north-west wind, and the more 


peculiarly hot wind was from the south, sometimes, 
though only for brief seasons, and chiefly in the 
southern parts of Palestine, growing into a scorch¬ 
ing blast. From the peculiar position of the Sea 
of Galilee, lying five or six hundred feet below the 
level of the sea, and with ravines from it on the 
north running up toward the mountainous region 
of Ilermon, it is subject to sudden squalls of wind, 
which naturally come from the north. But these 
are very irregular and fitful in their movements. 
Wind is an emblem of wrath or judgment seems 
almost invariably connected with the hot tempests 
designated in our version “ whirlwinds.” 

WINE. The use of wine as a product of the 
grape is of great antiquity. Thus we find it re¬ 
corded that Noah planted a vineyard and drank 
of the wine he procured from it to intoxication, 

Gen. ix. 20, 21. . 

There are several different words used in the 
original languages of Scripture which are rendered 
“wine” by our translators. Yayin is the most 
general term, clearly the same with the Greek 
oinos , the Latin vinum, and our own “wine. 
Tirdsh is also of frequent occurrence. Derived 
from a root which signifies to “get possession of, 
it is perhaps applied to wine as indicating its in¬ 
ebriating qualities, whereby it gets possession of 
the brain. Asis, found in Song Sol. viii. 2; Isa. 
xlix. 26, is derived from a word denoting to 
“ tread •” it refers, therefore, to the method of ex¬ 
pressing the liquor from the fruit. It may prop¬ 
erly mean new wine, as recently trodden out, but 
not necessarily unferraented wine. Sdbe occurs 
but thrice, viz., in Isa. i. 22; IIos. iv. 18; Nah. i. 
10; its root signifies to “soak,” or drink to excess. 
The cognate verb and participle are constantly 
used in the latter sense, Dent. xxi. 20; Prov. 
xxiii. 20, 21; Isa. lvi. 12. Hhcmer , Dent. xxxn. 
14, in Chaldee hhamar and hhamrd , conveys the 
notion of “foaming” or ebullition, which may 
apply equally to the process of fermentation or to 
the frothing of a liquid, fermented or unfermented, 
on being poured out. Mesech, Ps. lxxv. 8, mezeg, 
Song Sol. vii.2, and mimsdeh , Prov. xxiii. 30; Isa. 
Ixv. 11, are all connected with the idea of “mix¬ 
ing,” and imply a mixture with some other sub¬ 
stances, as water or spices. Shecdr, “strong 
drink,” is a generic term applied to all fermented 
liquors, such as those obtained from barley, apples, 
honey, dates, all of which, according to Jewish au¬ 
thorities, were known in Palestine. It is sometimes 
distinguished from wine, Dent. xiv. 26, but cer¬ 
tainly sometimes, as in Num. xxviii. 7, includes it ; 
occasionally it is a mixture, Isa. v. 22. Hhdmclz 
was a weak sour wine or vinegar; dshishdh, 2 ham 
vi 19* 1 Chr. xvi. 3; Song Sol. ii. 5; Hos. in. 1 
(whereour version gives “ flagons of wine”), was a 
solid cake of pressed raisins; and shUmdnm , prop¬ 
erly implying the “lees” or “dregs of wine,” is 
sometimes, as in Isa. xxv. 6, used of wine kept on 
the lees in order to increase its body. In the New 
Testament the following terms occur: oinos, the 
general designation of wine; gleukos, Acts n. 13, 
sweet wine; sikera, from the Hebrew shecdr; oxos, 
vinegar; and in Rev. xiv. 10 a strange ex¬ 
pression, kek*'a*mtnos abates, literally “mixed 
unmixed,” in our version “poured out without 

mixture.” , , f ., ^ 

It has been questioned whether some of these 
words do not apply rather to the fruit than to the 
wine which might be produced from it. And un- 
doubtedlv yayin and tirdsh are found connected 
with expressions, Isa. xxiv. 7 ; Jer. xl. 10 12, 
which more properly belong to fruit. But it has 
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been well replied that it is not fruit simply as severity of God’s judgments, the cup in the divine 
fruit that is intended in such places, but rather as hand is described as “ full of mixture.” Doubtless 


the raw material from which wine comes. Thus 
in Mic. vi. 15 the drinking of wine is referred to 
as the result of treading, and in Jud. ix. 13; Ps. 
civ. 15 the exhilarating effects of the product are 
distinctly noticed. Besides, whatever kinds of 
liquor may be understood by yayin and tirdsh, it is 
clear that they were liquors, because they are gen¬ 
erally said to be drunk, Gen. ix. 21; Isa. Ixii. 8, 

9. And though tirdsh is often connected with corn, 
no argument can be thence derived that 
both were solids more than for chang¬ 
ing the usual signification of our own 
“drink” because it is often coupled with 
“meat”—“meat and drink.” The evi¬ 
dence is conclusive when we consider the 
effects of indulgence in yayin and tirdsh. 

To the former are attributed the darkly- 
flashing eye, Gen. xlix. 12, the unbridled 
tongue, Prov. xx. 1, the excitement of the 
spirit, Prov. xxxi. 6, the enchained affec¬ 
tions of its votaries, Hos. iv. 11, the per¬ 
verted judgment, Prov. xxxi. 5, the inde¬ 
cent exposure, Hab. ii. 15, 16, and the 
sickness resulting from the heat of wine, 

Hos. vii. 5. The allusions to the effects 
of tirdsh are confined to a single passage, 
but this a most decisive one, viz., Hos. 
iv. 11, “ Whoredom and wine {yayin), and 
new wine {tirdsh), take away the heart,” 
where tirdsh appears as the climax of en¬ 
grossing influences in immediate connec¬ 
tion with yayin. 

It is hence of little consequence to de¬ 
termine whether the ordinary wine of the 
Hebrews was fermented or unfermented. 

Still, it is the fair inference that the fer¬ 
menting process did take place. Our 
Lord’s comparison, Matt. ix. 17, is well- 
nigh conclusive; and if exception be 
taken to that, none can be made to Job 
xxxii. 19, where new wine is described 
as likely to burst new bottles. Besides, 
the eye of the wine, Prov. xxiii. 31 (where 
in our version “color”), must be the air- 
bubble which is one of the tokens that fer¬ 
mentation has taken place. 

Special notice has been taken of the 
two words which occur most frequently in 
Hebrew for wine; a similar proof might 
be offered in regard to the other words; 
for example, the power of intoxicating is 
ascribed to ’ dsts , Isa. xlix. 26; Joel i. 5. 

And indeed we may reasonably infer that 
if some kinds of wine produced intoxica¬ 
tion, whilst others did not, then a distinc¬ 
tion would be made in the Scripture warn¬ 
ings. Whereas, instead of allowing one 
kind as innocuous and censuring another 
as dangerous, the prohibition is in all cases 
the same—against excess. And even the gleukos, 
which, according to its name, must have been sweet 
rather than new wine, seeing that it was at Pente¬ 
cost that the reference was made to it, Acts ii. 13, 
15, when the jeering populace ascribed the utter¬ 
ance of the inspired apostles to drunkenness, must 
have had an intoxicating power. 

Of the mixing of wine a word must be said. 
Some of the Hebrew terms given above imply this. 
But it was not always to lower its strength by add¬ 
ing water, more generally to increase it. Thus we 
find mixed wine provided for festivals and occa¬ 
sions of revelry, Prov. ix. 2, 5; xxiii. 30; Isa. v. 
22 • and when wine is svmbolically used for the 
215 


also the flavor was to be increased; we may well 
suppose, therefore, that spices and aromatics were 
mingled with the wine. The mixture of wine and 
myrrh offered to our Lord, Mark xv. 23, was in¬ 
tended to stupefy and deaden the sense of pain, 
but He who for our sake drank the cup of sorrow 
to the very dregs refused the alleviation. 

Enough has been said to show that wine was in 


were so dedicated from their birth were to abstain 
perpetually, Jud. xiii. 4, 5; Luke i. 15; vii. 33. 
The priests, too, when performing their sacred 
functions, were to take neither wine nor strong 
drink, it being possibly under the influence of 
liquor that Nadab and Abihu had committed 
their fearful sin, Lev. x. 1, 8-11. These were all 
exceptional cases. 

Besides the social use of wine, it was an accom¬ 
paniment of sacred rites. A drink-offering must 


general use in Palestine, Gen. xxvii. 28, some , be presented with the daily sacrifice, Ex. xxix. 40, 


C_ 


Church of Sta. Maria della Croce, at Pavia. 


kinds being more prized than others, as the wine 
of Helbon, Ezek. xxvii. 18, still notable, and the 
aromatic wine of Lebanon, Hos. xiv. 7. Our 
Lord provided it miraculously when the ordinary 
supply failed at a marriage-feast, John ii. 1-11; 
and those only of whom we read as refusing wine 
were the Rechabites, on whom their father laid 
the charge in order the better to secure their per¬ 
sistence in a nomad life, Jer. xxxv., for had they 
built houses, or sowed fields, or cultivated vine¬ 
yards, their whole manner of living would have 
been changed. The Nazarites indeed were to ab¬ 
stain from wine during the period for which their 
vow extended, Num. vi. 1-4,20; and those who 


41, also when the first-fruits were brought, Lev. 
xxiii. 13 , and with burnt-offerings and sacrifices, 
vowed or free-will, generally, Num. xv. 5, 7, 10. 
The priests received tithe of wine, and had also 
the first-fruits of it, Ex. xxii. 29; Neh. x. 37, 39. 
For a notice of wine used at the celebration of the 
passover see Passover. It was with this wine, 
together with the leavened bread, that our Lord 
instituted the sacrament of the holy supper. 

There are many admonitions in Scripture against 
excess in the use of wine; particularly those who 
held office in the Church were to be sober and tem¬ 
perate, Luke xxi. 34; Rom. xiii. 13; Eph. v. 18; 
1 Tim. iii. 3, 8; Tit. i. 7. 





















































































































































WINE PRESS 
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WINTLE 


WINE-PRESS, or WINE-FAT. When 
the grapes were collected, which was an occasion 
of mirth and singing, they were conveyed to the 
press. This was commonly placed in the vine¬ 
yard, Matt. xxi. 33, or at any rate outside the 
towns and villages, Zech. xiv. 10. It consisted of 
two troughs or vats, one smaller than the other, 
the former to receive the grapes, the latter the ex¬ 
pressed juice. The smaller was placed above the 
larger, and when filled with grapes was trodden by 
several persons—a service which, though f.itiguing, 
was usually performed with singing and other ex¬ 
pressions of joy, Judg. ix. 27; Isa. xvi. 10; Jer. 
xxv. 30; xlviii. 33. The expressed juice flowed 
through a hole or spo'ut in the side of the smaller 
vessel into the larger one. 

The Egyptians usually trod the grapes, but they 


tive Accounts.” The historical matter is by 
Thomas Moule, and it is arranged in a lucid 
manner, with sufficient minuteness of detail for 
the general reader. Different editions of this 
work have appeared, but the edition of 1860, 
which contains Ripon and Manchester as well as 
the Welsh cathedrals, presents a complete work, 
as the three volumes contain one hundred and 
eighty-seven splendid steel engravings, which 
illustrate the most effective views of the best parts 
of all the great English cathedrals. The work is 
in imperial octavo, with good paper and fine type, 
and it is eminently worthy of a chief place in the 
library of the student, the scholar, or in the col¬ 
lections of public institutions. 

WINNOW. See Agriculture. 



French Church at Berlin. 

sometimes resorted to a process of twisting in a 
bag similar to that of the torcular among the Ro¬ 
mans. Among the Hebrews treading only seems 
to have been employed; and as this caused the 
garments to be sprinkled with the juice, which was 
red, and as it conveyed a representation of oppres¬ 
sion and torture, images of war and bloodshed 
were taken from it, Isa. xvi. 10; Ixiii. 1-3; Lam. 
i. 15. Some such method of relieving the fatigue 
of the treaders may have been resorted to as indi¬ 
cated in the wood-cut which represents an ancient 
Egyptian wine-press. 

WINKLES ( win'kles), R. B., deserves a place 
in this work because of the great service which he 
has rendered to literature by the publication of 
his really magnificent and learned work on church 
architecture entitled “Architectural and Pictur¬ 
esque Illustrations of the Cathedral Churches of 
England and Wales, with Historical and Descrip- 


WINSLOW < winz'lo), ED¬ 
WARD, was bom in 1595, in 
Worcestershire, and emigrated 
to New England in the year 

1620. He was elected gover¬ 
nor of the colony on three oc¬ 
casions, viz., in 1633, 1636 and 
1644. He was the author of an 
exceedingly interesting and val¬ 
uable work, which continued the 
history of the colony from the end 
of Mourl’s relation, at December, 

1621, until September, 1623. 
Mourt is supposed to have been 
George Morton. The governor 
was also the author of “ Ilypoc- 
risie Unmasked : a True Relation 
of the Proceedings of the Gover- 
neur and Company of the Massa¬ 
chusetts against Samuel Gorton 
(and his Accomplices), a noto¬ 
rious Disturber of the Peace.” 
This work was reprinted under 
another title in 1649, when it as¬ 
sumed the name of “ The Danger 
of Tolerating Levellers in a Civill 
State.” He also wrote “ New Eng¬ 
land’s Salamander, discovered by 
an Irreligious and Scornful Pam¬ 
phlet, called New England’s Jonas 
Cast Up at London;” and his next 
work was one of a less acrimo¬ 
nious, less political and less per¬ 
sonal character, entitled “The 
Glorious Progress of the Gospel 
among the Indians in New Eng¬ 
land.” This appeared in 1649, 

and in 1653 he issued “A Platform of Church Dis¬ 
cipline in New England.” This exceedingly en¬ 
ergetic man was lost on a voyage between His¬ 
paniola and Jamaica, in the month of May, 1655. 

WINSLOW, HUBBARD, D.D., was born in 
1800, at Williston, Vermont, and educated at Yale 
I College, where he graduated in 1825. He became 
! pastor of the First Congregational Church in Do¬ 
ver, New Hampshire, in 1828, from which position 
lie removed in 1832 to the Bowdoin Street Church, 
Boston, where he remained twelve years. In 1844 
he became principal of the Mount Vernon Insti¬ 
tute for young ladies in Boston, from which office 
he retired in 1853. lie was made pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Geneva, New York, in 
1857, and in 1859 he retired from this charge. 
He wrote very extensively, and his works are of 
much value. The most important of them are his 
“ Controversial Theology;” “ Discourses on the 


Trinity,” a very able work; “Christianity ap¬ 
plied to our Social and Civil Duties;” “Mental 
Cultivation;” “Elements of Intellectual Philos¬ 
ophy;” and “Elements of Moral Philosophy.” 
Both these works have been highly and justly com¬ 
mended by eminent men on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. “The Hidden Life,” “The Design and 
Mode of Baptism,” and a large number of other 
minor works, in addition to addresses and papers 
in reviews and religious journals. He died at 
Williston, Vermont, in August, 1864. 

WINSLOW, MIRON, D.D., LL.D., a brother 
of Hubbard Winslow, was born September 12,1789, 
at Williston, Vermont. He was educated at Mid- 
dlebury College, where he graduated in 1815. He 
then entered on the study of theology at Andover 
for three years. Having dedicated himself to the 
cause of missions, he went in 1819 as a missionary 
to Ceylon under the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions. He founded a sem¬ 
inary at Oodooville, and labored earnestly for 
seventeen years, when he removed to the Madras 
presidency. In 1840 he was made president of 
the Madras College. His writings were generally 
connected with missions, such as his “Tamil and 
English Dictionary.” In preparing this diction¬ 
ary he was aided by educated natives, anti he used 
the manuscripts of the late Rev. Joseph Knight 
of Madras. This is an exceedingly valuable work. 
He translated the Bible into Tamil, completing 
this great undertaking in the year 1855. His 
“Memoir” of Mrs. Winslow was justly received 
with great favor, and his papers on missions in 
Ceylon and India have been greatly instrumental 
in advancing the missionary cause. He died at 
the Cape of Good Hope, on return voyage to this 
country, on the 22d day of October, 1864. 

WINTER. See Seasons. 

WINTHROP (win'thrup), JAMES, LL.D., 
was born in 1752, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and educated at Harvard, where he graduated in 
1769. From 1772 until 1787 he served as libra¬ 
rian in the college; and having been with the 
forces of the colonists at Bunker Hill, in 1775, he 
was wounded in that action. He filled the office 
of chief-justice of the Court of Common Pleas for 
several years. His literary works included “An 
Attempt to Translate the Prophetic Part of the 
Apocalypse of St. John into Familiar Language,” 
“Systematic Arrangement of Several Scripture 
Prophecies relating to Antichrist” and “Attempt 
to Arrange in the Order of Time Scripture Proph¬ 
ecies yet to be Fulfilled.” lie was a diligent con¬ 
tributor to scientific and literary journals, and all 
his works showed a thoughtful, cultivated mind. 
He left his library to the college at Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. He died in 1821. 

WINTLE (win't’l), THOMAS, was born in 
1737, at Gloucester, and educated in Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a scholarship. 
He reached a Fellowship in due time, and he be¬ 
came a successful tutor in his college. In 1767 he 
received the living of Wittrisham, in Kent, and 
in 1774 he was made rector of Brightwell, in Berk¬ 
shire. He published “Daniel, an Improved Ver¬ 
sion attempted, with Dissertations and Critical 
Notes.” In 1794 he was Bampton lecturer, his 
subject being “The Expediency, Prediction and 
Accomplishment of the Christian Redemption.” 
He also wrote on ethics and on the vision con¬ 
tained in the second chapter of Zechariah. He 


WINZET 


1715 


WISHART 


entered into the controversy with the bishop of 
Worcester touching his strictures on Archbishop 
Seeker and Bishop Lowth, in his “ Life of Bishop 
Warburton.” He died in 1814. 

WINZET (win'zet), NINIAN, was a decided 
opponent of the Reformation in Scotland, and yet 
he declaimed with great earnestness against the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome. He is sup¬ 
posed to have been born in 1518, in Renfrewshire, 
and he presided over the Scottish monastery of St. 
James, at Ratisbon. The Irish Scots founded a 
celebrated house here, and in time it fell into the 
hands of their brethren from Scotland. Winzet, 
or Wingate, as his name is sometimes written, be¬ 
came abbot in 1576. The titles of his works will 
explain their character: “Certane Tractatis for 
Reformatoun of Doctryne and Maneris,” 1562; 
“The Last Blast of the Trumpet of Gode’s Worde 
against the vsurpit Auctoritie of Johne Knox 
and his Caluinian Brether, intrudit Precheouris,” 
1562. This work was suppressed, and the printer 
was imprisoned, while the author had to flee from 
Scotland. A few of the leaves were saved, and 
they are preserved in the university library at 
Edinburgh. He was the author of “An Exhorta¬ 
tion to Mary Queen of Scottis, for unfenzit Refor¬ 
mation of Doctrine and Maneris,” and “ Buke of 
fourescoir and three Questions teuching Doctrine, 
Ordour and Maneris proponit to ye Precheouris 
of ye Protestants in Scotland.” This work, which 
was written with much mildness, is still sought 
after as a literary curiosity, and it brings a high 
price among collectors of rare works. He died 
in 1592. 

WISDOM (wiz'dum). In reference to the 
Deity, wisdom may be said to be one of those per¬ 
fections which go to form his character. In his 
infinite wisdom he decides on that which is the 
most fitting, in the best way, at the most suitable 
time. The Scripture frequently extols the divine 
wisdom, and drawing the contrast between that and 
the wisdom of the world—the reliance of men upon 
their own imperfect and perverted judgment— 
shows us that if we would be truly wise we must 
learn of Him who gives wisdom without upbraiding 
to those who ask it at his hand, Job xxviii. 12-28; 
Prov. iii. 13-18; Rom. i. 22; xvi. 27; 1 Cor. i. 
17-21, 24, 25, 27 ; ii. 6-8, 13; James i. 5. 

It is not necessary to multiply observations of 
this kind. Let it rather be remarked that so high 
is the estimation of true wisdom that we find it 
personified in Scripture, and described as uttering 
a voice to incite men to listen to the message 
which God has conveyed to the world, Prov. i. 20; 
viii. 1; ix. 1-5. Indeed, we may regard this as 
more than a mere personification, and may with 
reason believe that we have here the word of that 
divine Person who is elsewhere emphatically 
called “ the wisdom of God,” 1 Cor. i. 24. 

WISDOM OF JESUS, THE SON OF 
SIRACH. See Ecclesiasticus. 

WISDOM, BOOK OF, or WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON. By one or other of these names, 
more commonly the latter, is designated one of 
the books of the Apocrypha. That it was not 
the production of Solomon is on all hands admit¬ 
ted; and the name of Solomon, therefore, whom 
the author would seem to personate, is improp¬ 
erly connected with it. Jerome mentions that 
some of the ancients ascribed it to the famous 
Alexandrian Jew Philo; but this was mere con¬ 



jecture, which is now almost universally rejected. 
The writer is unknown, though there can be little 
doubt that he was a Hellenizing, most likely an 
Alexandrian, Jew, who lived probably a century 
or a century and a half before the Christian era. 
It has come down to us only in Greek and Latin, 
and never existed in Hebrew. It has no place in 
the Jewish canon, but, along with the other Apoc¬ 
ryphal books, it has been declared canonical by 
the Council of Trent. Its leading object is to de¬ 
scribe and extol wisdom, both in respect to its 
own inherent qualities and to the happy fruits 
which have sprung from it in the history of the 
past. Many just reflec¬ 
tions are thrown out in the 
course of the work; but 
in some of its representa¬ 
tions it is not in proper 
accord with the doctrines 
or testimony of Scripture, 
as in the flattering style 
employed respecting the 
Israelites; in the way also 
the author speaks of him¬ 
self—not only as a kind 
of impersonation of wis¬ 
dom, but as having been 
good even before he was 
born, and having, as such, 
come into an undefiled 
body, ch. viii. 18-21; and, 
generally, in the artificial 
coloring the book throws 
over many of the transac¬ 
tions of Old Testament 
history, plainly bespeak¬ 
ing a different mode of 
contemplation from what 
is found in inspired Scrip¬ 
ture. 


styled archbishop of Westminster, and at the 
same time was elevated to the dignity of cardinal, 
being the seventh English cardinal since the Ref¬ 
ormation. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, render¬ 
ing the assumption of such titles illegal and penal, 
was passed in the midst of the popular ferment on 
the subject. Dr. Wiseman produced in the course 
of his life many works showing great learning and 
intellectual power. Among them, one of his ear¬ 
liest was entitled “ Lectures on the Connection of 
Science and Revealed Religion,” and one of his 
latest, “ Recollections of the Last Four Popes.” 
His name was frequently before the public as a 


WISEMAN fwize'- 
man), NICHOLAS PAT¬ 
RICK STEPHEN, car¬ 
dinal and RomanCatholic 
archbishop of Westmin¬ 
ster, was descended from 
an Irish family, and was 
born at Seville in 1802. 

He was educated first in 
Waterford, then at the 
college of St. Cuthbert, 
near Durham, and after¬ 
ward went to the English 
college in Rome. He was 
made a priest and doctor 
of divinity in 1825, and 
shortly after appointed 
vice-rector of his college, 
to the rectorship of which he succeeded a few 
years later. He went to London, and in 1S35 de¬ 
livered a course of lectures at Moorfields which 
attracted great attention. In 1S36 he founded the 
“ Dublin Review,” in conjunction with Daniel 
O’Connell. In 1840 he was appointed vicar-apos¬ 
tolic in England, and received the title of bishop 
of Melipotamus. In 1850 he became the leading 
agent in an event which caused the greatest excite¬ 
ment and indignation in the popular mind, and 
was known as “the Papal Aggression.” It con¬ 
sisted in the apportionment of England into eccle¬ 
siastical districts under the government of bishops 
of the Romish Church, who received from the 
pope territorial titles after chief towns in their 
respet^ve dioceses. Dr. Wiseman was himself 


St. Peter’s Church, Caen. 

lecturer on art, science, history and other topics, 
his ambition being rather to shine in many fields 
than to be thoroughly master in one. He is said 
to have declared before his death that he had 
never in his life a doubt respecting any article of 
the Catholic creed. No wonder that he failed to 
understand the times in which he lived. It was 
through his influence that the “ Home and Foreign 
Review,” the able organ of the liberal party in 
the Church of Rome, was condemned, and its dis¬ 
continuance necessitated. He died in 1865. 

WISE MEN. See Divination, Magi. 

WISHART (wish'art), GEORGE, the friend 
of John Knox, and usually called “The Martyr,” 
















































































































WISHART 
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WOLF 


was a Scottish schoolmaster, and having received 
the doctrines of the Reformation, began to preach 
them, probably about 1536. Fear, however, drove 
him from his native country, and he was some 
years in England, where also he preached, and by 
persecution was induced to recant. After his 
return to Scotland, in 1543, he distinguished him¬ 
self as one of the boldest and most vehement pro¬ 
moters of the Reformation, riots and destruction 
of churches sometimes following his discourses. 
Recent investigations have made it all but certain 
that Wishart was concerned in the plots formed 
against the life of Cardinal Beaton. He was 
seized at Haddington by the soldiers in the ser¬ 
vice of Beaton, tried for heresy and burnt at St. 
Andrew’s, March 28, 1546. 

WISHART, GEORGE, a Scottish historian, 
was born at Yester, in East Lothian, in 1602, be¬ 
came a parish minister at St. Andrew’s, but refus¬ 
ing to sign the Covenant, was more than once im¬ 
prisoned.* He was several years chaplain to the 
marquis of Montrose, on whose execution, in 1650, 
he held the like situation in the household of the 
queen of Bohemia. He returned to England at 
the Restoration, was appointed rector of Newcas¬ 
tle, and two years later bishop of Edinburgh. 
Wishart was author of a history of the campaigns 


was a faithful, active member of the body, seeing 
the difficulties arise which terminated in civil war 
and ended in revolution. He was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and he witnessed the 
close of the struggle and the birth of the nation, 
as he lived until November, 1794. His work had 
great success, and ran through several editions. It 
is entitled “ Ecclesiastical Policy,” being an hum¬ 
ble attempt to open up the mystery of moderation. 
He was replied to by the leaders of the moderate 
party, and he replied in his “ Serious Apology.” 
His next is an admirable work, clearly written and 
on a weighty subject: “ Essay on the Connection 
between the Doctrine of Justification by the Im¬ 
puted Righteousness of Christ and Holiness of 
Life.” He wrote on “ Ecclesiastical Characteris¬ 
tics,” and among the important subjects in this 
work, which extended to three volumes, is his 
treatise on regeneration. He entered into the con¬ 
troversy between the colonies and Great Britain, 
and he wrote several essays on purely American 
affairs. These, together with his numerous ser¬ 
mons and his lectures on moral philosophy, make 
up an extensive collection of works, which now 
usually appear in four large volumes, octavo. 
This eminent man and genuine patriot was a lin¬ 
eal descendant of the Reformer John Knox, much 
of whose spirit he inherited. 


applied) has its foundation in this experience of 
the divine nature of the (influencing) Principle 
which it promises, and which, while the believer 
is studying it, infuses itself into him.” The same 
commentator remarks that “ this is one of the most 
decisive passages against the pantheistic view of 
the identity of the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
man. However the one may by renovating power 
be rendered like the other, there still is a specific 
difference. The spirit of man may sin, 2 Cor. vii. 

1 ; the Spirit of God cannot, but can only be 
grieved, Eph. iv. 30, or quenched, 1 Tliess. v. 19; 
and it is by the influence of this highest principle 
of holiness that man becomes one spirit with the 
Lord himself, 1 Cor. vi. 17.” 

WIZARD. See Divination, Enchantment. 

WLADISLAS (lad'iz-laus) I., SAINT, of 
Hungary, was born in 1041. He was one of the 
most celebrated of the Arpad family, the son of 
Bela I., and after several revolutions he succeeded 
his brother Geysa in 1077. He was a valiant and 
warlike prince, and gained victories over the Bul¬ 
garians and Servians, whom he made tributaries, 
and added Croatia and Dalmatia to his dominions. 
When he had concluded his wars, he directed his 
attention to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, promoting civilization, protecting com¬ 
merce and building churches. He died in 1095. 
He was canonized by Celestine III. 

WOIDE (woid), CHARLES GODFREY, a 
learned Orientalist, was born in Holland or in 
Poland, in 1725. He became a Socinian minister, 
but in 1770 went to England as preacher at the 
German Chapel Royal. lie was subsequently 
preachet* at the Savoy, became, in 1782, assistant 
librarian at the British Museum, and was made 
doctor of canon law, Oxford, and chosen Fellow 
of the Royal Society. His most important work 
was an edition of the Greek New Testament from 
the Alexandrine codex in the British Museum, to 
which he wrote a critical preface. He died at 
London in 1790. 

WOLF (woolf), a well-known wild animal re¬ 
peatedly mentioned in Scripture for its rapacity, 
Gen. xlix. 27, and its fierce prowling about by 
night, Jer. v. 6 . The name is also figuratively 
used to designate cruel adversaries of the Church, 
John x. 12; Acts xx. 29. The wolf is still abun¬ 
dant in Asia Minor, and it is very possible it may 
anciently have been common in Palestine. At 
this day, though some deny that wolves are found 
there, yet others speak of occasionally meeting 
with them. 

WOLF, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, a learned 
Lutheran divine and eminent scholar, was born at 
Wernigerode, February 21, 1683. He was edu¬ 
cated at Wittenberg; and when he had finished 
his studies there, he spent some time in traveling 
through Holland and England, chiefly with a view 
of exploring the public libraries of those countries. 
In 1710 he was appointed professor of philosophy 
at Wittenberg, in 1712 professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages at Hamburg, in 1715 pastor of the Dom- 
kirche in that city, and in 1719 pastor of St. Cath¬ 
erine’s there. He died July 25, 1739. He was a 
man of learning and indefatigable labor, and we 
are indebted to him for several works of standard 
value in the department to which they belong. 
His principal works are “Hebrew Lexicon” and 
“ History of the Manicheans.” 



Oxford.—S eo Wolset, Cardinal. 


of Montrose, written in Latin and published in 
1650. It was translated into English, and has 
been several times reprinted. He died in 1671. 

WIST, Ex. xvi. 15; Acts xii. 9, knew. 

WIT, Ex. ii. 4, know. To do to wit, 2 Cor. 
viii. 1 . to let know. 

WITCH, WITCHCRAFT. See Divi¬ 
nation. 

WITHERSPOON (with'er-spoon), JOHN, 
D.D., LL.D., was born in 1722, at Yester, in Scot¬ 
land, and educated at the University of Scotland. 
He was settled as parish minister at Beith in 1745, 
where he continued until his removal to Paisley, 
in the year 1757. He was an excellent theologian, 
and he threw himself with great zeal into the ef¬ 
fort to promote the cause of evangelical religion in 
Scotland. He was induced to accept the presi¬ 
dency of the College of New Jersey, and he left 
Paisley for this position in 1768. He entered on 
his office with great energy, and he displayed an 
earnest desire to promote the intellectual, moral 
and civil interests.of the colonies. When the diffi¬ 
culties with the mother country assumed a threat¬ 
ening aspect, he became a member of the provincial 
council of New Jersey in 1776, and he represented 
the State of New Jersey in the general congress in 
the sessions of 1776 to 1779, 1781 and 1782. He 


WITNESS (wit'ness), Num. 
xxxv. 30; Acts vii. 58. See 
Trial. Sometimes inanimate 
things were appealed to as wit¬ 
nesses, Gen. xxxi. 44-53; Josh, 
xxiv. 26, 27. Witnesses were 
first to be the executioners of 
those whom their testimony had 
condemned, Deut. xiii. 9; xvii. 
7. False witnesses were to suf¬ 
fer that which those they slan¬ 
dered would have suffered. See 
Oath. 

A witness may be opposed 
for standing to the truth. Those 
who had witnessed the works of Christ, and main¬ 
tained his cause, were so opposed, sometimes even 
to the shedding of their blood. Hence the term 
in the New Testament comes to signify “martyr,” 
Acts xxii. 20; Rev. ii. 13; xx. 4. 

WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. St. Paul, 
speaking of the blessedness of those who are led 
by the Spirit of God, describes them as being made 
“sons of God,” so that with filial confidence, being 
adopted into his family, they call God “Abba, 
Father.” He adds: “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with (or perhaps to) our spirits that we 
are the children of God,” Rom. viii. 14, 16. The 
following remarks of Dr. Alford may properly be 
cited here: “What is this witness of the Spirit 
itself? All have agreed that it is something sep¬ 
arate from and higher than all subjective infer¬ 
ences and conclusions. But, on the other hand, it 
does not consist in mere indefinite feeling, but in 
a certitude of the Spirit’s presence and work con¬ 
tinually asserted within us. It is manifested, as 
Olshausen beautifully says, in his comforting us, 
his stirring us up to prayer, his reproof of our sins, 
his drawing us to works of love, to bear testimony 
before the world,” etc. And he adds, with equal 
truth: “On this direct testimony of the Holy 
Ghost rests ultimately all the regenerate man’s 
conviction respecting Christ and his work ; for 
belief in Scripture itself (he means, in the highest 
sense of the term ‘belief,’ conviction personally 
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WOLF (wulf), JOSEPH, D.D., LL.D., was 
bom in 1795, at Weilerbach, near Bamberg, in 
Germany. His father was a Jewish rabbi, and he 
was educated in the Jewish faith, which he aban¬ 
doned in 1812, when he was baptized in the Ro¬ 
mish Church. He took the name Joseph at the 
time of his baptism. Six years’ experience of the 
Romish system was more than he could bear; and 
accordingly, in 1818, he was expelled for his non- 
acceptance of several dogmas of the Church. He 
became a traveler, and his journeys through lands 
in Western Asia and among reckless Mohamme¬ 
dan tribes brought him into notice and made him 
for many years a person of great prominence be¬ 
fore the public. In 1827 he married Lady Geor¬ 
gina Mary Walpole, daughter of the earl of Or- 
ford, and in these explorations he was often ac¬ 
companied by his wife. He was admitted to dea¬ 
con’s orders by the bishop of Jersey in 1837, 
and to priest’s orders by the bishop of Dromore in 
the year following. In 1845 he received the vic¬ 
arage of Isle Brewers, in Somersetshire, and in 
this parish he erected a church edifice. Lady 
Georgina died in 1859, and in 1861 he married a 
second wife, who survived him. He died at his 
vicarage in Isle Brewers in 1862. His “ Missionary 
Journal” extended to three volumes. His “Re¬ 
searches and Missionary Labors among the Jews, 
Mohammedans and Other Sects,” though loosely 
written, is fraught with deep interest. He pub¬ 
lished an intensely attractive narrative of his 
mission to Bokhara in the years 1843-45. The 
object of the mission was to determine the fate of 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connolly. His 
travels and adventures w r ere published in two vol¬ 
umes. For fully forty years this remarkable man 
stood prominently before the public, and as a wri¬ 
ter, a traveler and a speaker he attracted an un¬ 
usually great degree of regard. 

WOLFE (wulf), CHARLES, was born in 
1791, in the city of Dublin, and educated in Trin¬ 
ity College in that city. He entered the ministry 
of the Protestant Established Church of Ireland 
in the year 1817, and for a short time he served in 
the parish of Bally clog, in the county of Tyrone, 


ment, and he died on the 21st day of February in 
that year, regretted by all who knew him, as he 
had endeared himself greatly during his short 
ministry to all classes with whom he had to asso¬ 
ciate. After his death, his remains, including ser¬ 
mons, essays and letters, with a memoir, were pub¬ 
lished, and among them appeared the poem which 
has placed his name in the roll of the sons of po¬ 
etic geniuR. His lines on the burial of Sir John 
Moore were attributed by some to Lord Byron be¬ 
cause of their exceeding power and freshness ; but 
Byron had no need to live by other men’s produc¬ 
tion, and much as he admired this brilliant gem, 
which went direct to the heart of the nation, and 
which was worthy of Byron or Campbell or Moore, 
they all rejoiced in the fact that the authorship of 
this piece, which is likely to be enshrined in the 
literature of the English language, was undoubted, 
and they united with the hosts of critics that in 
reviews and literary journals have recognized its 
pathos and true poetic power. The subject of this 
memoir was a connection of Wolfe who fell at 
Quebec. 

WOLLASTON (wul'lus-tan), WILLIAM, 
was born in 1659, at Coton Clanford, in Stafford¬ 
shire, and educated in Sydney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. He entered in 1674 as a pensioner, 
and he was ordained about 1681. His first position 
was as an assistant master in Birmingham school. 
In 1688 he succeeded to a large property from a 
cousin; and having evidently more attachment to 
literature than he had to the active duties of the 
ministry, he took up his abode in London and 
gave himself to his favorite pursuits. His first 
work assumed the form of poetry, and was enti¬ 
tled “ The Design of Part of the Book of Ecclesi¬ 
astes; or, the Unreasonableness of Men’s Restless 
Contentions for the Present Enjoyments.” This 
work, however, he afterward suppressed. His 
next was the one with which his name has been 
ever since associated, viz., “ Religion of Nature 
Delineated.” As Tenneman has observed, in this 
treatise Wollaston has maintained that truth is the 
supreme good and the source of all morality ; and 
Warburton has said, “ For a general view of nat- 
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after which he became curate at Donoughmore. 
His health was feeble, and he only was spared until 
1823, when he was carried off by consumption. 
He had gone to the Cove of Cork because of the 
mildness of the climate, but without any improve- 


ural religion, as distinguished, though it cannot be 
separated, from natural law, the most useful, I 
think, is Wollaston’s treatise; for although he has 
placed moral obligation on very fanciful grounds, 
\et 4 lhe solidity of those duties, which he has 


shown in so just and elegant a manner to arise out 
of natural religion, is not at all diminished by that 
airy speculation.” He died in 1724. 
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WOLSEY (wooPse), THOMAS, the cele¬ 
brated cardinal archbishop of York and minister 
of state under Henry VIII., was the son of a 
butcher at Ipswich, and born there in 1471; but 
he must have been a man of some means, for he 
was able to send his son to Oxford, where he dis¬ 
played great talent. He was educated at Magda¬ 
len College, where he graduated at fifteen years 
of age, acquiring the title of “ the boy bachelor.” 
He gained a Fellowship in his college, received 
ordination and was appointed to the grammar- 
school adjoining the college, in which he had 
three sons of the marquis of Dorset as pupils, and 
from the marquis, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
received his first clerical appointment, the living 
of Lymington, in Somersetshire. By means of 
Sir John Nafont, a gentleman in Somersetshire, 
he was introduced to Henry VII., whose favor he 
gained, and who sent him on a mission to the 
emperor. So prompt was he in action that he 
had returned, having succeeded in his object, 
before Henry was aware that he had even set out 
from England ; whereupon he rose rapidly into 
favor, becoming dean of Lincoln, kings almoner 
and chaplain to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the accession of Henry VIII. he rose from 
almoner to lord-almoner, had lands and houses in 
Fleet street bestowed on him, and every year for 
the next seven years added to his preferments and 
wealth. In 1510 he was rector of Torrington; 
in 1511 canon of Windsor and registrar of the 
Order of the Garter; in 1512 prebendary of York; 
in 1513 dean of York and bishop of Tournay, in 
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Flanders; in 1514 bishop of Lincoln and arch¬ 
bishop of York; in 1515 cardinal and chancellor 
of England; and in 1516 legate a latere, an ex¬ 
traordinary honor from the pope which made him 
nearly as mighty as a pope over the clergy in 
England. 

His wealth from all these sources was truly pro¬ 
digious; and it was augmented from the dioceses 
of Bath, Worcester and Hereford, which he held 
for foreign prelates, allowing them fixed stipends 
far below the annual proceeds which he collected. 
Then he held in commendam the rich abbey of 
St. Albans, and had stipends from the kings of 
France and Spain and the doge of Venice. No 
subject in England had ever enjoyed such a rev¬ 
enue; at onG time it fully equaled the income of 
the Crown. The residences of the great cardinal 
were of course numerous, as they were attached to 
his several preferments. The principal one was 
York Place, afterward called Whitehall, an ex¬ 
tensive palace that had been for centuries a seat 
of the prelates of York, and which was furnished 


almost unbounded. Sables and silks adorned him; 
even his shoes were of silver gilt, inlaid with 
pearls and diamonds. Preceded by a long array 
of mace-bearers and cross-bearers, by spearmen 
and a pursuivant-at-arms riding on fine coursers, 
his bearing exceeded anything ever witnessed 
among the dignitaries of the Church in former 
days. And yet the fall of Wolsey was as sudden 
as his elevation. His unwillingness to pronounce 
on the king’s marriage with Katharine displeased 
alike the king and Anne Boleyn. He had power¬ 
ful enemies who were furious at his splendor, and 
they pointed to his ruinous taxation, his unwonted 
extravagance. In 1529 legal proceedings were 
instituted against him. He resigned the great 
seal and retired to his see of Winchester. He 
was impeached in the House of Lords, but the 
bill was thrown out in the Commons. He was 
deprived of most of his posts in the Church, had 
to surrender his magnificent palace of York Place 
and was ordered to go to his diocese of York. 
Here he ingratiated himself so much with the 



with every luxury by Wolsey; but he desired to 
build himself a more magnificent and original 
abode which would outvie every palace in the 
kingdom; so the manor-house of Hampton Court 
was removed, and near it the palace of Hampton 
Court soon grew into stately height and breadth. 
It was on a scale of such largeness, utility and 
magnificence as none but a Wolsey could have 
ventured to conceive or execute, 'fhe highly- 
ornamented buildings, all of brick, were to be dis¬ 
posed in five courts; the interior arrangements 
comprehended no less than two hundred and 
eighty beds for visitors of rank. Eventually he 
presented Hampton Court to Henry VIII., who 
enlarged it; and of the palace of that day there 
remain the chapel, the great hall and various 
chambers and offices; but the remainder of the 
pile, as it now appears, is of later date, being 
chiefly of William III.’s erection. 

His household was truly royal, as he had from 
five to eight hundred persons engaged in his ser¬ 
vice, including fifteen knights and forty squires. 
The earl of Derby, Lord Henry Percy, and even 
a Cavendish, were among their number. In his 
levees and journeys his display of luxury was 
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people that when he was arrested on a charge of 
high treason he was accompanied by crowds of 
weeping attendants. He had been ill before he 
had gone to York; and now, leaving the place dis¬ 
graced and broken down, he sunk under a fever 
which was wasting him, and by the time he reached 
Leicester he said to the abbot, “ I am come to lay 
my bones among you.” Three days afterward he 
died, leaving behind him the memorable words, 
“ Had I served my God as faithfully as I have 
my king, he would not have given me over in my 
gray hairs.” Never did death-bed speech contain 
a more profound or pathetic moral. It was at 
midnight that the heartbroken cardinal was inter¬ 
red by the brethren of Leicester Abbey in the 
chapel of “Our Lady,” in their church, with no 
solemnity except such as was essential to the 
awful duty and arose out of heartfelt sorrow. 

Reference has been made to Hampton Court, 
but a greater work of Wolsey’s yet remains to be 
described. In early life he had made a vow that 
if he ever attained to power and wealth he would 
leave a monument behind him which would be an 
advantage to coming generations as well as a me¬ 
morial of his fame. Accordingly, he projected 


the formation of a great college at Oxford, and 
with great energy he set about the completion of 
the work. At the time there was a great move¬ 
ment in the intellectual world of Oxford. Brazen- 
ose College was founded in 1511, Corpus Christi 
in 1517, and Cardinal College, by Wolsey, in 1525. 
His fall, in 1529, arrested the work, but in 1532 
the king had the works renewed; and having alter¬ 
ations made, he called it the College of King 
Henry VIII. Thus it remained until 1546, when 
the king, desiring to set at rest the hostility raised 
against him for destroying so many religious 
foundations, erected the bishopric of Oxford, and 
by combining his college with the remains of the 
foundation formerly at Osney, the great college 
of Christ Church was formed, for which the 
adjoining cathedral serves as a college chapel. 

It is remarkable that the chapel of the college 
should be the cathedral of the diocese; but so it 
is. Portions of the edifice are of great antiquity, 
presenting points of no mean interest to the an¬ 
tiquary. The priory chapel of St. Frideswide 



stood on the same spot, and it was probably 
erected in the twelfth century. The spire is more 
recent, but still it is one of the earliest in exist¬ 
ence. The Latin Chapel, the choir and other 
parts are worthy of inspection. Service is held 
in it daily, at four o’clock P. M. The vaulting 
of the choir is a good example of the latest 
Gothic, elaborate and with long pendants, and the 
chapter-house is a fine room of Early Pointed 
architecture. The dimensions of this small cathe¬ 
dral are as follows: Length from east to west only 
one hundred and fifty-two feet; transept, from 
north to south, one hundred and one feet; the 
height of the nave, forty-one feet; of the choir, 
only thirty-seven feet. It is its connection with 
the great college adjoining which gives import¬ 
ance to this diminutive edifice; and it is further 
to be remembered that as a cathedral it has been 
presided over by some of the most eminent men 
who have adorned the Church of England, among 
whom may be enumerated Dr. John Fell, John 
Potter, D.D., Thomas Seeker—both of these being 
subsequently archbishops of Canterbury—Robert 
Lowth ; and of the moderns who have held the see 
may be mentioned Samuel Wilberforce. 
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WOMAN (woom'an). The woman, accord¬ 
ing to inspired history, “ was taken out of man,” 
Gen. ii. 23. St. Paul refers to this narrative in 
order to distinguish the proper place of woman: 
“ The head of the woman is the man.” “ For the 
man is not of the woman, but the woman of the 
man ; neither was the man created for the woman, 
but the woman for the man,” 1 Cor. xi. 3, 8, 9. 
Still, the pre-eminence of the man is not to be 
strained to lordly authority, but honor is to be 
given to the wife “as unto the weaker vessel,” 1 
Pet. iii. 7. It is observable that, generally speak¬ 
ing, women are allowed their due place of honor 
only where the truths of divine revelation are 
known. In countries ignorant of God they are 
subjected to degradation and regarded by men as 
their slaves. The progress of the gospel is pecu¬ 
liarly a boon to the female sex. 

It is very true that we have in heathen story 
traces of God’s original disposition. Ignorant as 
men must have been in the Greek heroic age of 
the material appliances of civilization, we yet find 
them, as represented by Homer, with a certain 



dignity and delicacy of mind and character. 
Still more is this apparent in the women. Polyg¬ 
amy seems to have been unknown; the relations 
between husband and wife were tender, the mar¬ 
riage tie inviolable; so that, though surrounded 
with rude and boisterous men, Penelope, holding 
to the belief that her husband still lived, had no 
force to dread but that of persuasion. The man¬ 
ners of Greeks of those times show in favorable 
contrast to those of the Hebrews. No such foul 
deeds as that of Amnon and Tamar are met with. 
Was it that the religion then was of a higher type? 
Nay, for it was peculiarly anthropomorphic; de¬ 
based from the first principle, and likely from its 
character to deteriorate further. As the Greek 
religious element was developed, not bringing 
down god-like virtues to men, but carrying up, as 
was natural from its falsity, human vices to the 
deities, though civilization spread, yet the earlier 
purity was lost, and in the historic ages of their 
literature we read little of virtuous women, much 
of courtesans, and thus the sex was degraded. To 
repair that degradation is one object of the gospel, 
and only by Christian principles can woman be re¬ 
placed in the condition for which she was created. 


Much greater social liberty seems to have been 
anciently allowed to the Hebrew women than is 
now customary in the East. We find also in Scrip¬ 
ture story several mentioned who were endowed 
with prophetical gifts, such as Deborah, Jud. iv. 
4, 5, Iluldah, 2 Ki. xxii. 14, Anna, Luke ii. 36, 37, 
the four daughters of Philip the evangelist, Acts 
xxi. 8, 9, and others. Rules are given for the ex¬ 
ercise of such gifts in Christian assemblies, 1 Cor. 
xi. 5; but, generally, by the gospel women are per¬ 
emptorily forbidden to teach publicly, 1 Cor. xiv. 
34, 35; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Unless, therefore, com¬ 
missioned by special revelation, women would in 
so teaching directly disobey the holy law. 

WOOD. See Forest. 

WOOD-OFFERING-. The offering of wood 
in order to keep up a sufficient supply of fuel for 
the fire on the altar is not mentioned till after the 
return from captivity, Nell. x. 34; xiii. 31. It 
appears that there was a solemn feast appointed, 
called xylophoria. This was held, according to 
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some authorities, on the twenty-second day of the 
month Ab, and the Talmudists say that every fam¬ 
ily when they brought their wood sacrificed a vol¬ 
untary burnt-offering, called the “ korban of wood.” 
But the accounts we have of this do not agree. 

WOOD (wud), JAMES, D.D., was born in 
1799, at Greenfield, New York. He was educated 
in Union College, at Schenectady, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1822. He entered the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church, and was settled, in 1826, at 
Amsterdam, New York ; but in 1839 he accepted 
the chair of Biblical literature in the theological 
seminary at New Albany, Indiana. In 1859 he 
was made president of Hanover College, Indiana, 
which office he held until 1866. He subsequently 
assumed the duties of the presidentship of the Van 
Rensselaer Institute, at Hightstown, New Jersey, 
lie wrote on baptism, “A Call to the Sacred Of¬ 
fice of the Ministry,” “ Old and New Theology,” 
“ The Gospel Fountain,” “ Grace and Glory,” to¬ 
gether with contributions to various journals. 
His “Old and New Theology” is a very temper¬ 
ate statement of the causes which eventuated in the 
divisio#of the Presbyterian Church, which has 


happily ended. Dr. Wood was a man of eminent 
piety, of much zeal and faithfulness, and greatly 
beloved through all the Church. He died in 1867. 

WOOD, ROBERT, was bom in 1716, at Riv- 
erstown, in Meath, province of Leinster, Ireland. 
He was educated in Oxford, where he developed 
a great taste for classic and antiquarian learning. 
He succeeded in planning an expedition to the 
East which was productive of most important 
results to literature. Along with his friends 
Dawkins and Bouverie, he visited Syria, and the 
result was his splendid works on Baalbec and Pal¬ 
myra. Ever after he was known by the familiar 
cognomen “ Palmyra Wood.” He next com¬ 
menced an “Essay on Homer;” but before it was 
finished he was made under-secretary of state by 
Lord Chatham, and so valuable were his services 
found that he was kept in this office during three 
administrations. The work on Palmyra contained 
fifty-seven atlas folio plates; that on Baalbec con¬ 
tained forty-six atlas folio plates; and in subse¬ 
quent editions the combined works contained one 



hundred and ten plates. His work on “The Troad 
and Homer” was privately printed in 1768, and a 
revised edition appeared after his death. It is 
worthy of note that he died, in 1771, in the house 
at Putney in which Gibbon the historian was born, 
in 1737. 

WOOD, SIR WILLIAM PAGE, who rose to 
be lord-chancellor with the title of Baron Hath- 
erley, was the second son of Sir Matthew Wood, 
M. P. He was born in 1801, at London, and edu¬ 
cated in Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a Fellowship. He entered on the study 
of the law and was called to the bar in 1827. He 
reached the position of queen’s counsel in 1845, 
and he represented Oxford in Parliament from 
1847 until 1852. He was made vice-chancellor 
of the county palatinate of Lancaster in 1849, and 
he reached the solicitor-generalship in 1851. In 
1852 he was made vice-chancellor, and in 1868 
honors flowed in on him, as he was made lord-jus¬ 
tice of appeal in the Court of Chancery, a member 
of the Privy Council, and elevated to the House of 
Lords as Baron Hatherley, lord high chancellor. 
Notwithstanding the enormous amount of respon- 
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eible work which these positions ceaselessly 
demanded at his hands, Lord Hatherley was for 
thirty-eight years a regular Sabbath-school teacher 
in his parish in Westminster, where he resided ; 
and he also found time, in addition to his legal 
writing, to contribute two works on Scriptural 
subjects which are both of substantial value. The 
first was a “ Vindication of the Marriage Law,” 
and the second was entitled “The Continuity of 
Scripture, as Declared by the Testimony of our 
Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles.” This 
is a condensed and most forcible argument in sup¬ 
port of the divine authority of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and of the truth of the Christian interpreta¬ 
tion of them. 

WOODBRIDGE (wood'brij), BENJAMIN, 
was born in 1622, near High worth, in Wilts, 


England. He entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
in 1638, but he came to New England, entered 
Harvard College, and he holds the memora¬ 
ble place of being the first graduate of that seat 
of learning, receiving his degree in 1642. He 
went back to England, and was thought worthy of 
being successor at Newbury, in Berkshire, to the 
celebrated Dr. William Twisse, who was prolocu¬ 
tor of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. Dr. 
Twisse died in 1646, and Woodbridge preached, 
with little intermission, at Newbury until 1683. 
After 1662 he appears to have officiated privately 
for eight or nine years because of the troubles en¬ 
countered by the Puritans, but he seems to have 
conformed, as he received ofders from Dr. Earle, 
the bishop of Salisbury, in 1665. He wrote on 
“Justification by Faith,” and he replied to W. 
Eyre of Salisbury in “ The Method of Grace in 
the Justification of Sinners.” A work of a differ¬ 
ent character which he published in 1656 was en¬ 


titled “Church Members set in Joynt,” his argu¬ 
ment in it being directed against lay-preaching. 
He was considered a man of great learning, of 
profound and exact judgment. He died in 1684. 

WOODBURY (wood'ber-re), ISAAC B., was 
born in 1819, at Beverly, Massachusetts. He de¬ 
serves a place in this work because of his eminent 
service in the cause of sacred music, especially in his 
efforts to cultivate a taste among the young with a 
view to the due discharge of the duty of praising 
God in the great congregation. He was the author 
of sixteen distinct publications, including oratorios, 
anthems, choruses, glee-books, Sunday-school sing¬ 
ing books, works on thorough bass, the instruction 
for the melodeon, and similar productions. They 
had an immense circulation, and they aided very 
materially in elevatingthecharacter ofsacred music 
in a great many churches and 
congregations in widely sepa¬ 
rated districts of the country. 
He died at Columbia, in South 
Carolina, in the year 1858. 

WOODHEAD (wood'- 
hed), ABRAHAM, was 
born in 1608, at Meltham, in 
Yorkshire, England. In 1624 
he entered University Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in which he be¬ 
came a Fellow in 1633. He 
entered the ministry, soon 
became widely known as a 
man of great learning, and in 
1641 he reached the position 
of proctor in the university. 
In that year he went to Rome, 
where he secretly conformed 
to the Romish Church ; and 
he appears to have been a 
thoroughly dishonest man, as 
he held his position outward¬ 
ly, but by anonymous pam¬ 
phlets he taught the tenets and 
views of the Romish Church. 
Eventually he was deprived 
in 1648, but in 1660 he was 
restored. Tiring, however, 
of such a life, he induced his 
college to give him an allow¬ 
ance of twenty pounds a year 
for traveling, on which he 
subsisted. He took up his 
abode at Hoxton, near Lon¬ 
don, where he lived in retire¬ 
ment, teaching Roman Catholic youths and writ¬ 
ing controversial works. He was considered the 
ablest Romish controversialist of his time. He 
wrote on “Church Government,” a guide in con¬ 
troversies. He examined Dr. Stillingfleet’s “ Prin¬ 
ciples on the Adoration of our Blessed Saviour in 
the Eucharist,” on “ Martin Luther and the Celi¬ 
bacy of the Clergy,” on “ Images and Idolatry,” 
and in addition he published a “ Life of St. Te¬ 
resa,” from the Spanish. He died in 1678. 

WOODHULL (wood'hull), SELAH 
STRONG, D.D., was born in New York, in the 
year 1786. He entered Yale College in 1798, and 
graduated in 1802, after which he began to study 
law; but in a short time he abandoned it for the¬ 
ology. He went to Princeton, and here he enjoyed 
the instruction of the Rev. Henry Kollock, D.D. 
In 1805 he was licensed to preach, and settled in 
the church at Bound Brook; but in the following 
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year he was called to the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in Brooklyn, Long Island. During 1814 
he served for some time as chaplain in the army. 
In 1820 he accepted the secretaryship of domestic 
correspondence for the American Bible Society, 
and he discharged the duties of this office during 
all the time he held his pastoral charge. In No¬ 
vember, 1825, he removed to New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, in consequence of his having been ap¬ 
pointed a trustee and a professor of ecclesiastical 
history and pastoral theology in the theological 
seminary at that place; and in Rutgers College 
he was appointed to the chair of metaphysics and 
mental philosophy. To the regret of his friends 
and the members of the Church, he was seized 
with influenza shortly after his settlement in New 
Brunswick, and inflammatory fever followed, 
which ended in his death, on February 27, 1826, 
in the fortieth year of his age. His mind was of 
a very high order; he was exceedingly systematic, 
and as a preacher he was eminently methodical, 
clear and instructive. 

WOODROW (wood'ro), ROBERT, a Scotch 
Presbyterian minister who took a prominent part 
in Church politics, was born in 1679. He was 
one of the committee appointed to act with the 
Commission of Assembly in Edinburgh for the 
protection of the Scotch Church at the time of the 
union, and was sent to London on the deputation 
of the Church to George I. He is best known as 
a historian by his “ History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to 
the Revolution,” and his valuable manuscripts, 
containing lives of distinguished members of the 
Scotch Church, a complete history of which he 
contemplated. “The Woodrow Manuscripts,” in 
the Advocates’ Library, amount to several hun¬ 
dred volumes. In 1841 “The Woodrow Society” 
was founded for the publication of the works of 
the fathers of the Scottish Church. Dr. Wood- 
row died in 1734. 

WOODS (woodz), LEONARD, D.D., was born 
in 1774, at Princeton, Massachusetts, and educated 
at Harvard, where he graduated with great dis¬ 
tinction in 1796. In 1798 he settled at Newbury, 
Massachusetts, as successor to Dr. D. Tappan, and 
he remained in Newbury until 1808, when he be¬ 
came professor of theology in the Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. He filled this chair with great 
dignity and fame until 1846, when he became 
emeritus professor. He was one of the great thec- 
logians of our country, and his name will always 
be hallowed at Andover. He was an exceedingly 
voluminous and very solid writer, and his works 
have been so numerous that the titles only of the 
leading and more important among them can be 
given. As a Trinitarian, he criticised the sermon 
of Dr. Channing at the ordination of the Rev 
Jared Sparks, at Andover, in 1820. He wrote on 
“The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” on “Perfec¬ 
tion, as held by Mahan and Others,” on “ Church 
Government,” on “ Swedenborgianism ;” and his 
sermons, tracts, pamphlets and other issues which 
were called forth from year to year have made a 
large collection. In the Tract Society, the Educa¬ 
tion Society, the Temperance Society, the Ameri¬ 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, 
he was active and influential. He left a “ History 
of Andover Theological Seminary” nearly com¬ 
pleted, in which he had incorporated all the mem¬ 
orable facts and incidents which would give a per¬ 
fect picture of that institution from its commence¬ 
ment. He died in 1854. 
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WOOL. Wool has always been of high value, 
2 Ki. iii. 4, and the first-fruit of it was to be offered 
to the priests, Deut. xviii. 4. The white wool of 
Damascus was brought to Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 18; 
and the purity of this whiteness often serves for 
illustration, Ps. cxlvii. 16; Isa. i. 18; Dan. vii. 9; 
Rev. i. 14. Yet dyeing of it was then understood 
by the Hebrews. Garments made of woolen and 
linen threads mixed together were prohibited by 
the law. The cloth seems to have borne a peculiar 
name, shaalnez. “Thou slialt not wear a garment 
of shaalnez (English Version, ‘of divers sorts’), 
of woolen and linen together,” Deut. xxii. 11; 
Lev. xix. 19. The word is understood to have 
been of foreign origin, and no generally-received 
explanation has yet been given of it. See Dress. 

WOOLMAN (wool'nian), JOHN, was born 
in 1720, at Northampton, Burlington county, New 
Jersey. He acted as a storekeeper in early life, 
and tried the business of a tailor. Being connect¬ 
ed with the Society of Friends, he traveled as a 
preacher through different parts of the colonies. 
He was a very earnest man, with an intensely 
emotional nature, which his writings display. In 
1754 he wrote on “ Keeping of Negroes;” in 1768 
his “Considerations on Pure Wisdom and Human 
Policy, on Labor, on Schools and on the Right Use 
of the Lord’s Outward Gifts” appeared. In 1772 
he wrote an “ Epistle to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meeting of Friends,” and thus he admonished the 
age by his earnest appeals, the power of which was 
recognized by men of the most cultivated minds. 
He had gone to York, in England, to attend aquar- 
terly meeting, and here he caught small-pox, of 
which he died in 1772. 

WOOLSEY, THEODORE DWIGHT, D.D., 
LL.D., was born in 1801, in the city of New York, 
and educated at Yale College, where he graduated 
in 1820. He then went to Princeton for theology 
and to Germany for further study in Greek, of 
which language he became professor in Yale in 
1831. He held this position for twenty years, and 
in 1846 he was raised to the presidency of the 
college, from which he retired in 1871, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Porter. Several of the 
early publications of Dr. Woolsey were on Greek 
authors, including Euripides, JEschvlus, Sopho¬ 
cles and Plato. He distinguished himself very 
greatly by his work on international law, which 
was published in 1860, and of which several edi¬ 
tions have since been called for; and the profound 
character of this work has been equally acknow¬ 
ledged by eminent men on both sides of the At¬ 
lantic. He wrote a series of articles in “The 
New Englander” on marriage and divorce which 
attracted great attention, and in 1869 they were 
issued in a collected form, and their value contin¬ 
ues to be recognized in this country, as he had a 
special reference to the condition of the United 
States in the line of discussion which he followed. 
His inaugural discourse in 1846, in which he argues 
for a classical education, is an essay of great 
power, and should be pondered by the trustees of 
many of our colleges and academies where classi¬ 
cal culture is undervalued because its advantages 
have never been experienced. Of the same cha¬ 
racter also is his “ Historical Discourse,” pro¬ 
nounced before the graduates of Yale College. 

WOOLSTON (wool'stun), THOMAS, an 
English divine of strangely heterodox opinions, 
and at the same time of great ingenuity and learn¬ 
ing, was born in 1669, at Northampton, and stud- 
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ied at Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, of which 
he was elected a Fellow. He led a blameless and 
studious life at his college; but having become an 
assiduous reader of Origen’s works, he imbibed a 
fondness for allegorical interpretations of Scrip¬ 
ture, which, acting upon a temper naturally enthu¬ 
siastic, led him to set forth in his works opinions 
which were considered indecent and blasphemous. 
His college deprived him of his Fellowship, and 
some time after, he was indicted, found guilty and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for a year and to pay 
a heavy fine. This sentence he was neither able 
nor willing to comply with, and he was conse¬ 
quently kept in prison till he died, which he did 
not very long after his incarceration, in the year 
1731. 

WORCESTER (wurs'ter), JOSEPH EMER¬ 
SON, LL.D., was born in 1784, at Bedford, New 
Hampshire, and educated in Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1811. After leaving Yale Col¬ 


and their value has been attested by the large edi¬ 
tions which from year to year are continuously in 
demand. Dr. Worcester died in 1865. 

WORCESTER, NOAH, D.D., was born in 
1758, at Hollis, in New Hampshire. Ilis ances¬ 
tors came from Salisbury, in England. His edu¬ 
cation at school terminated when he was six¬ 
teen years of age, and in the spring of 1775 he 
joined the Revolutionary army in the humble 
capacity of a fifer. He was at Bunker Hill and 
at Bennington. On retiring from the army he 
commenced a school, in which, while he dispensed 
his small stock of knowledge, he added to his own 
acquirements. In 1782 he became a member of 
the Congregational Church. And now he began 
to study with great diligence and regularity of 
system. A letter which he published on the “Or¬ 
igin of Evil” brought him into notice and tended 
to prepare the way for his entering the ministry; 
and after consultation with several ministers he 
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lege he engaged for some time in tuition at Salem, 
and after two years’ sojourn he removed to Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, where he spent the remainder 
of his life, which he devoted to literature. His 
name, like that of Noah Webster, will continue to 
stand out prominently among the great lexicogra¬ 
phers of our language, and his other works would 
ensure a splendid reputation to ordinary writers. 
The geographical dictionary and the gazetteer of 
the United States brought him into prominent 
notice; then followed several works in geography 
and history, which were modified in the various 
editions which the public rapidly demanded. At 
length his great work, “ The Universal and Crit¬ 
ical Dictionary of the English Language*,” ap¬ 
peared in 1846, and it has continued to be in great 
demand ever since in Great Britain as well as in 
the United States. At length an extended series 
of his dictionaries was completed, which com¬ 
prised the royal quarto, the universal, the aca¬ 
demic, the elementary and the primary, thus mak¬ 
ing a complete collection for library use and for 
all ptuymses of scholastic and academic education ; 


was examined as to his acquirements and views, 
and in 1786 he was licensed to preach. He was 
settled as pastor in Thornton, where he had resided 
for several years, discharging the various duties 
of schoolmaster, selectman, town-clerk, justice of 
the peace and representative to the General Court. 
He was engaged as the first missionary of the New 
Hampshire Society, and from 1802 he traveled ex¬ 
tensively in the northern part of the State for two 
years. In 1809 he settled at Salisbury; and here 
he produced his work on the Trinity, which 
caused extensive and warm controversy. His 
views had met with so little acceptance in Salis¬ 
bury that he removed his family to Brighton in 
1813 to act as editor of “The Christian Disciple;” 
and he cast the influence of this journal into the 
scale of Unitarianism. He took a very decided 
part also on behalf of the cause of peace; and he 
published a celebrated tract on that question in 
1814, which was favorably received, and it led to 
the institution of the Peace Society. In 1828 he 
retired in a great measure from all labor in the 
cause of peace, and in 1829 he published “The 
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Atoning Sacrifice, a Display of Love, not of 
Wrath;” and this work had an extensive circula¬ 
tion. Although he suffered from paralysis in 
1815, he recovered; and notwithstanding repeated 
mild attacks, he lived until 1837. He was interred 
at Mount Auburn, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, he was the author of earnest 
pamphlets and sermons on “The Gospel Minis¬ 
try,” “ Close Communion,” “ Reasons for Declin¬ 
ing the Baptist Theory” and several tracts on the 
subject of the Trinity, which were published after 
the year 1812, at intervals, until 1836. 


lege, Cambridge, when he retired to his rectory at 
Buxted, which he made his home until his death. 
His great work was his “Ecclesiastical Biogra¬ 
phy,” the object of which is to present a record 
of the eminent men who flourished in England 
from the Reformation to the Revolution, and who 
were connected with the religions interests of the 
kingdom. Dr. Wordsworth was brother to the 
poet, William Wordsworth. The rector of Bux¬ 
ted had a son, Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., who 
was born in 1807, and educated in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he also became a Fellow, and 
where he received several medals and university 
honors. He traveled 
in Greece, was mas¬ 
ter of Harrow, canon 
of Westminster, vic¬ 
ar of Stamford, in 
Berkshire, and in 
1869 he was made 
bishop of Lincoln. 
He has been a most 
voluminous writer, 
as no less than thir¬ 
ty-seven distinct 
works were pub¬ 
lished by him before 
he was sixty years 
of age, and he con¬ 
tinues with great 
zeal to prosecute his 
literary career. His 
critical edition of 
the New Testament 
is'among the most 
learned of his works, 
and his “ Notes and 
Introductions on the 
Books of the Old 
Testament” are very 
valuable. As IIul- 
sean lecturer for 
1848, he prepared a 
“Critical and Ex¬ 
pository Course on 
the Apocalypse;” 
and he revised this 
work, adding the 
Greek text. . Among 
his multitudinous 
essays, pamphlets 
and charges will be 
found criticisms on 
almost all the lead¬ 
ing topics of the age, 
in addition to the 
more solid theologi¬ 
cal treatises which 
he has produced. 
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WORD. See Logos. 

WORDSWORTH (wurdz'wurth), CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER, D.D., was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became a Fellow in 1798. 
He entered the ministry of the English Estab¬ 
lished Church, and in 1804 he became rector of 
Ashby and Obev-with-Thirne, in Norfolk; in 
1808 he rose to be dean of Bocking, in Essex, and 
in 1816 the living of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, was 
given to him, along with the rectory of Sundridge, 
in Kent. Four years afterward he exchanged 
these parishes for the rectory of Buxted-with- 
Uckfield, in Surrey; and from 1820 until 1841 he 
held the elevated place of master of Trinity Col- 


WORKS. This word occurs sometimes in the 
sense of ordinary labors, as in Ex. v. 13; some¬ 
times as indicating miracles, Nuin. xvi. 28; John 
v. 20; x. 25. By the “ works” or conduct of men 
their character is known. For as our Lord 
teaches, grapes cannot be gathered of thorns, or 
figs of thistles, the productions of a tree testify to 
its nature and quality, so men are known by their 
fruits, Matt. vii. 16-20. The “ works of the law,” 
Gal. ii. 16; iii. 2, 10, are those which the law of 
God requires. But a sinless performance of them 
is nowhere found with fallen man, 1 John i. 8,10; 
hence justification before God is not by the works 
of the law, Rom. iii. 20, 28. The “works of the 
flesh” are those which naturally flow from the 


corrupted heart of men, Rom. viii. 8. These the 
law condemns, and for these God’s just judgments 
are inflicted. But a holy principle will yield its 
appropriate fruit. There are works of faith—that 
is, if a man believes in Christ for the remission 
of his sins, he will give proof of the reality of his 
faith by his conduct; and if he does not seek to 
please God in his actions, honoring the Saviour by 
a holy walk and conversation, his faith is a mere 
name, of no value or efficiency, James ii. 17,18,26. 

WORLD (wurld) is the English term hy 
which our translators have rendered four Hebrew 
words: 1. Hhedel comes from a root which signi¬ 
fies “to rest,” to “discontinue,” and hence “to 
cease from life,” “to be at rest;” and as a noun, 

“ the place of rest,” “ the grave.” The word oc¬ 
curs in the complaint uttered by Hezekiah when 
in prospect of dissolution, and when he contem¬ 
plates his state among the inhabitants, not of the 
upper, but the lower world, Isa. xxxviii. 11, thus 
combining with many other passages to show that 
the Hebrews, probably borrowing the idea from 
the Egyptian tombs, had a vague conception of 
some shadowy state where the manes of their de¬ 
parted friends lay at rest in their ashes, retaining 
only an indefinable personality in a land of dark¬ 
ness and “the shadow of death,” Job x. 21, 22. 
2. Hlieled means “to conceal,” and derivatively 
“any hidden thing,” hence “age,” “antiquity,” 
“remote and hidden ages;” also “the world,” as 
the hidden or unknown thing, Ps. xlix. 1. In a 
similar manner, 3, 61am (in the New Testament 
aion), the root signification of which is “to hide,” 
denotes a very remote, indefinite and therefore 
unknown period in time past or time to come, 
which metaphysicians call eternity & parte ante , 
and eternity d parte post. In Ps. Ixxiii. 12 it is 
rendered “ world;” but in this and in the previous 
instance it may be questioned whether the natural 
creation is really meant, and not rather “the 
world” in our metaphorical use of the term, as 
denoting the intelligent world, the rational inhab¬ 
itants of the earth, and still more specifically that 
portion of them with which we are immediately 
concerned. 4. Tebtl comes from a radix that sig¬ 
nifies “to flow;” and as water is the unfailing 
cause of fertility in the East, it denotes “to be 
productive,” “to bear fruit,” and as a noun “the 
fruit-bearer”—that is, the earth. This word is 
frequently rendered “world” in the common ver¬ 
sion; but if more was intended than the earth on 
which we dwell, it may be doubted if the passages 
in which it occurs will justify the translators. 

In truth, the Hebrews had no word which com¬ 
prised the entire visible universe. When they 
wanted to speak comprehensively of God’s crea¬ 
tion, they joined two words together and used the 
phrase “heaven and earth,” Gen. i. 1. We have 
already seen that they had an idea of an under 
world; the meaning of their ordinary term for 
earth, which signifies the “lower,” shows that they 
also regarded the earth as beneath the sun; while 
the term for heaven, denoting “ what is elevated,” 
indicates that their view was that the heavens, or 
the heights, were above. Above, below and under 
—these three relations of space comprehend their 
conception of the world. 

WORM (wurm). There are several Hebrew 
words so rendered in our version, some of them 
improperly so. Thus zdhhdlim , implying “creep¬ 
ing” or crawling, Mic. vii. 17, is more accurately 
translated elsewhere “serpents,” I)eut. xxxii. 24. 
Sds, also, a word signifying the “ leaper,” Isa. Ii. 
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8, must mean some species of moth. But besides 
these there are two other words, rimmdh , signify¬ 
ing rotting or putridity, and tdl’d, tdUdath or tbiSdh, 
so called from “ licking” or “swallowing.” The 
first of these seems to describe the maggots bred 
in any putrefying substance, as in the manna, Ex. 
xvi. 24. The second is used for any maggot, worm 
or caterpillar. Sometimes it designates the worm 
or insect, Coccus ilicis , from which the scarlet or 
crimson dye is obtained, Isa. i. 18. Also it is used 
for the maggots bred in the manna kept beyond 
the proper time, Ex. xvi. 20, and described as 
gnawing plants, Deut. xxviii. 39; Jon. iv. 7, where 
probably it was a caterpillar, some kinds of which 
are peculiarly destructive. The words rimmdh and 
toVd are often employed indiscriminately. Thus 
both are represented as feeding on the bodies of 
the dead, Job xxi. 26; xxiv. 20; Isa. lxvi. 24. 
From the last-named passage our Lord seems to 
have adopted his striking metaphor of the eternal 
worm which torments the lost in the future world, 
Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. In Job xix. 26 there is no 
word in the original expressing “ worms.” In the 
New Testament we have the fearful death related 
of Herod Agrippa I., who was “eaten of worms,” 
Acts xii. 23. Josephus describes Herod the Great 
as dying in a similar way; and an apocryphal 
writer uses the same language in regard to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 2 Macc. ix. 9. 

WORMWOOD (wurm'wood), a plant be¬ 
longing to the genus Artemisia , remarkable for the 
intense bitterness of many of its species. This 
genus is distinguished by the multitude of fine 
divisions into which the leaves are usually sepa¬ 
rated, and the numerous clusters of small, round, 
drooping, greenish-yellow or brownish flower- 
heads with which the branches are loaded. Arte¬ 
misia absinthium, wormwood, is said by Kitto not 
to exist in Palestine. Artemisia abrotonum, south¬ 
ernwood, is widely scattered over the South of 
Europe, Palestine, Persia and other parts of Asia 
and elsewhere. But there is another species, Ar¬ 
temisia Judaica, which has been found in Palestine, 
Arabia and the deserts of Numidia. It is erect 
and shrubby, with a stem about eighteen inches 
high. Its taste is very bitter, and both leaves and 
seeds are used in the East in medicine as a tonic. 
Probably the Scripture term is general, compris¬ 
ing various bitter plants; but if an individual be 
intended, we may fairly suppose it to be the Arte¬ 
misia Judaica. 

The term is commonly employed in a figurative 
sense for a bitter lot, or calamity, or curse, Deut. 
xxix. 18; Prov. v. 4; Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15; Lam. 
iii. 15, 19, and for injustice, Amos v. 7; vi. 12, 
where our version gives “ hemlock.” It also aptly 
represents the disastrous nature of an anti-Chris¬ 
tian power which should corrupt and embitter the 
pure water which it touched, Rev. viii. 11, 12. 

WORSHIP (wur'ship). This word is prop¬ 
erly used to express the homage which was to be 
paid to the Deity, and which it was sinful to offer 
to any other being, Ex. xxxiv. 14; Isa. ii. 8. See 
Idolatry. Thus we find St. Peter and an angel 
refusing such tokens of reverence, Acts x. 25, 26; 
Rev. xxii. 8, 9. The case of Nebuchadnezzar 
worshiping Daniel, Dan. ii. 46, is peculiar. The 
Chaldee word used and its Hebrew cognate indi¬ 
cate everywhere else the paying of divine honor, 
and it seems most probable that this is the sense 
here. If so, Daniel no doubt directed the king’s 
reverence to the Most High, for in the very next 
verse Nebuchadnezzar declares his belief that the 


God of Israel was “ God of gods.” For notice of 
the mode of public worship among the Hebrews, 
see Offerings, Synagogue, Temple. 

WORSHIPER, Acts xix. 35. Compare mar¬ 
gin, and see Epiiesus. 

WORTHINGTON (wur'(Mng-tun), THOM¬ 
AS, D.D., was a native of Plainscough, in Lan¬ 
cashire. After a course at Oxford, he went to the 
English College at Douay in 1572. lie entered 
the Romish priesthood, and for some time he 
resided at Rheirns, after which he returned to 
England as a missionary. In 1584 he was impris¬ 
oned in the Tower, and next year he was banished. 
In 1599 he was made president of the English 
College at Douay, a position which he held until 
1613. At length he found his way back to Eng¬ 
land, and he appears to have lived chiefly in Staf¬ 
fordshire. He joined the Jesuits, and died in 
1626. He was the author of two volumes of 
“Annotations on the Old Testament,” a “Cata¬ 
logue of the Martyrs,” and an “Anker” of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, in which he sought to establish the 
leading doctrines of the Romish Church from 
Scripture, and a work on the rosary. 


in several successive volumes and tracts, he pub¬ 
lished very extensively on almost every depart¬ 
ment of current literature. He had his collection 
of ten thousand pamphlets bound in about one 
thousand volumes, and in 1842 he presented them 
to the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
died in 1843, aged seventy-three years. 

WREN (ren), SIR CHRISTOPHER, an ar¬ 
chitect, engineer and physicist of world wide re¬ 
nown, was born in 1632, at East Knoyle, in Wilt¬ 
shire, and educated at Wadhara College, Oxford. 
He became at an early age conspicuous for the 
ardor and success with which he prosecuted his 
studies in mathematics and physical science. He 
did much to perfect the barometer in 1655, shortly 
after that instrument had been invented, and he 
himself was the inventor of a number of valuable 
mathematical instruments. He was appointed Sa- 
vilian professor of astronomy at Oxford in 1660. 
Besides astronomy, mathematics, chemistry and 
anatomy, Wren had also carefully studied archi¬ 
tecture, and in 1663 the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul’s engaged him to make a survey of the cathe¬ 
dral, with a view to repairing that great structure. 
He gave in a report, accompanied with sugges¬ 



WORTHINGTON, WIL¬ 
LIAM, a learned English di¬ 
vine, was born in Merioneth¬ 
shire, in 1703, was educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, and ob¬ 
tained prebends in the cathe¬ 
drals of Asaph and York. His 
principal works are—an “ Essay 
on the Scheme of Redemption,” 
“ On the Historical Sense of the 
Mosaic Account of the Fall of 
Man” and “The Scripture The- 
orv of the Earth.” He died in 
1778. 


WOTTON (wut'tun), WIL¬ 
LIAM, an English divine, crit¬ 
ic, historian and miscellaneous Tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. 


writer of great learning, was 
born at Wrentham, in Suffolk, in 1666. ITe had a 
remarkable facility in acquiring languages and 
extraordinary force of memory. When four years 
and three months old, he could read Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. He graduated bachelor of arts 
at Cambridge before he was thirteen, and master 
of arts at seventeen years of age. His chief works 
are—“ Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning,” an edition and Latin translation of the 
ancient laws of Wales and “The History of Rome 
from the Death of Antoninus Pius to the death of 
Alexander Severus.” He died in 1726. 

WRANGHAM (rang'am), FRANCIS, was 
born in 1769, and educated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. He entered in 1786, and next year 
he gained the prize for Greek epigrams. At the 
sajne time he removed to Trinity Hall, where he 
became third wrangler, classical medalist and 
second Smith’s prize-man. He also gained the 
Seatonian prize on four occqsions. He entered 
the Church, was made curate of Chobham, vicar 
of Hunmanbv, in Yorkshire, rector of Thorpe- 
Basset and archdeacon of Cleveland. In 1823 he 
was made a prebendary of York, and in 1825 he 
received a stall in Chester, while in 1827 he was 
presented to the rectory of Dodleston, in Cheshire. 
He was eminent for his knowledge of Latin, and 
of literature generally. In addition to sermons 


tions, designs and plans. But the cathedral hav¬ 
ing been leveled with the ground by the great fire 
of 1666, Wren, instead of being employed as the 
restorer of the old structure, was appointed the 
architect of the new. His great success in this 
work is known to the world. The cathedral, 
begun in 1675, was completed in 1710, the last 
stone of the lantern being placed by Christopher, 
the architect’s son. Wren was also the architect 
of many of the finest buildings in and near Lon¬ 
don. Amongst these are the Custom-House, Royal 
Exchange, Monument, Greenwich and Chelsea 
Hospitals, Hampton Court. In 1672 he was 
knighted. In 1680 he was appointed president 
of the Royal Society. He died in 1723, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

WREN, MATTHEW, bishop of Ely, was 
born in London, in 1585, studied at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, of which he was chosen fellow, 
took orders, and in 1621 was named chaplain to 
Prince Charles, afterward Charles I. He accom¬ 
panied the prince and Buckingham on their jour¬ 
ney to Madrid in 1623, and gained great influence 
with Charles. Wren was appointed in 1629 one 
of the judges of the Star Chamber—a post for 
which his acrid, rigorous temper well fitted him. 
He accompanied the king to Scotland in 1633, was 
promoted in rapid succession to the sees of Here- 
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ford, Norwich and, in 1638, Ely, composed the 
form of prayer for the 29th May and assisted in 
preparing the Scottish liturgy, the first use of 
which had such memorable consequences. Arti¬ 
cles of impeachment were brought against him by 
the Commons at the close of 1640, the court of 
Star Chamber and the high commission court being 
abolished about the same time, and Wren was a 
prisoner in the Tower for eighteen years. He was 
re-leased at the Restoration, and died in 1667. 

WRESTLING (res'ling). See Games. 

WRIED, or WRYED (ride), Ps. xxxviii. 6, 
marg., altered in many modern copies into “ wear¬ 
ied,” curved, crooked. 

WRIGHT (rite),CHARLES HENRY HAM¬ 
ILTON, was educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
whence he passed to Exeter College, Oxford, and 
in both of these colleges he became distinguished 
for his attainments in languages. In 1859 he pub¬ 


chief writings were—“A Little Treatise of Being 
Born Again,” “On the Religious Observance of 
the Lord’s Day,” “Human Virtues,” “The Great 
Concern of Human Life,” “Justice in all its 
Branches,” “ Deceit fulness of Sin,” “Charity in 
all its Branches,” “Self-Possession, the Happiness 
only of a True Christian.” Of his work on “Re¬ 
generation,” Dr. Doddridge says, it “ is one of the 
most useful pieces published in that age; his book 
of ‘Self-Possession’ is one of the best pieces of 
Christian Philosophy ever published;” while he 
adds, Dr. Wright is “ remarkable for his great 
simplicity and awful solemnity—his heads distinct, 
his sentences very comprehensive, a deep sense of 
God and a good acquaintance with the world.” 

WRITING (ri'ting). It has been a popular 
opinion that writing was first used and imparted 
to mankind when God wrote the ten command¬ 
ments on the tables of stone, but the silence of 
Scripture upon the subject would rather suggest 
that so necessarv an art had been known long be¬ 


Ancient Roles, Roll-Cases, Styles, etc.— See Writino. 


lished “The Book of Genesis in Hebrew,” to 
which he added “ Various Readings and Gram¬ 
matical and Critical Notes,” thus producing a 
revised and critical text. In 1860 he issued a 
“Grammar of the Modern Irish Language,” for 
use in the classes of Trinity College, and this 
manual has run into several editions. In 1864 he 
published a critical edition with notes and a re¬ 
vised text of the Book of Ruth; and in the fol¬ 
lowing year he issued a volume of sermons which 
he had preached at Dresden, entitled the “Spir¬ 
itual Temple of the Spiritual God.” His next 
work appeared in Edinburgh in 1867, in the form 
of sermons, the title being “The Fatherhood of 
God.” All his works display his critical scholar¬ 
ship, showing that in range and minuteness he is 
equal to the progress of the age. 

WRIGHT, SAMUEL. D.D., was born in 1682, 
at Retford, in Nottinghamshire. lie became very 
eminent among the nonconformists of his day, and 
from 1708 until 1734 he was pastor of a church in 
Blackfriars, London. He removed to another 
charge, in Carter lane, and died in 1746. His 


fore that time, or otherwise the sacred historian 
would probably have added this extraordinary and 
divine revelation to the other parts of his infor¬ 
mation respecting the transactions on Mount 
Sinai. 

After the gift of language, it would seem that 
writing was the most highly beneficial and import¬ 
ant boon which could be conferred on men pos¬ 
sessed of intellect and understanding, who from 
their circumstances must spread over the whole 
earth, and yet be forced from various necessities to 
maintain intercourse with each other. 

Even in the first ages of the world it would be 
requisite not only to preserve unimpaired the 
knowledge of God, but it would seem desirable to 
have some method of transmitting and receiving 
intelligence from the scattered communities of a 
more certain nature than verbal messages ever 
can be; nor is it probable that events which were 
destined to act upon all time should be left to float 
upon the uncertain stream of tradition, when by 
the art of writing they might be accurately con¬ 
veyed without addition or diminution to the latest 
posterity. It is scarcely possible that the won¬ 


drous gift of writing was withheld until the world 
had been twice repeopled and two thousand five 
hundred and thirteen years had rolled by. Is it, 
then, too much to believe that God by revelation 
immediately imparted to mankind the power of 
writing? For it does not appear that any person 
ever invented an alphabet who had not previously 
heard of or seen one, and every nation which pos¬ 
sessed the art always professed to have derived its 
knowledge from a god. 

It was a matter of the utmost consequence that 
the most exact accounts should have been pre¬ 
served of the creation, the fall of man and many 
prophecies of deepest interest to unborn genera¬ 
tions. The ages and genealogies of the patriarchs, 
the measures of the ark, the first kingly govern¬ 
ment in Assyria, the history of Abraham and his 
descendants for four hundred and thirty years, in¬ 
cluding minute circumstances, changes and con¬ 
versations in many different countries, could 
scarcely have been perfectly preserved by oral 
descent for twenty centuries; but allowing the art 
of writing to have been given with language, 
there is no difficulty, and it becomes obvious 
that each transaction would be recorded and 
kept exactly as it was either revealed or hap¬ 
pened. 

In the fifth chapter of Genesis it is said, 
“This is the book of the generations.” If 
there had been merely a traditionary recollec¬ 
tion of the generations of Adam, preserved 
only by transmission from one memory to an¬ 
other for more than a thousand years, the term 
“book” would have been most inapplicable, 
and could not have been used ; and to suppose 
that a written document had been referred to 
cannot be deemed as forcing the construction 
of the word in this instance more than when 
it is also believed that “the book of the gen¬ 
eration of Jesus Christ,” Matt. i. 1, was like¬ 
wise copied from a national register, and not 
given bv a new revelation or old tradition, 
for the genealogies in the New Testament 
were not of less importance than those of the 
sons of Shem, Gen. xi., and yet the former 
were taken from public records. Why, then, 
should a miracle have been wrought to pre¬ 
serve the latter? 

The book of Job is considered to be the 
most ancient written document extant, and is 
deemed an authentic narrative, and not an 
imaginative poem, James v. 11. Hales asserts that 
Job lived at most two hundred years before the 
Exode. Our version of the Scriptures fixes the 
time of Job at B. C. 1520, which allows but twenty- 
nine years between his era and that of the depart¬ 
ure of the Israelites from Egypt. Be that as it 
may, the declarations of Job prove that letters and 
books were known to him and his countrymen, who 
were a people quite distinct from the Hebrews. 

In the nineteenth chapter of Job, ver. 23, 24, it 
is said, “Oh that my words were now written 1 
oh that they were printed in a book 1 that they 
were graven with an iron pen.” Also Job xxxi. 
35, “Mine adversary had written a book.” Such 
expressions could not have been used, and would 
have had no meaning, if the art of writing had 
been unknown, nor could there have been such 
terms as “book” and “pen” if the things them¬ 
selves had not existed. 

If, then, it be granted that the book of Job was 
written, and such expressions were current before 
the Exode, it becomes evident from sacred history 
that writing was not only in use before the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, but that it was also 
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known amongst other patriarchal tribes than the 
children of Israel. Another singular phrase is 
found in Job: “ My days are swifter than a post,” 
Job ix. 25. This would imply the regular trans¬ 
mission of intelligence by appointed messengers 
from place to place; and although it does not fol¬ 
low as a necessary consequence that such a person 


Jud. i. 11. The Canaanites could not have 
gained their knowledge of letters or of books 
from the Hebrews, with whom they were en¬ 
tirely unacquainted, or at war, and must 
therefore have derived them from other 
sources. The Canaanites, being the descend¬ 
ants of Canaan, a son of Ham, had probably 
preserved and cultivated the same arts 
and sciences which Misraim, another son 
of Ham, carried into Egypt, Gen. x. 6. 

The Book of Jasher, Josh. x. 13, is men¬ 
tioned by Joshua, but whether as a chron¬ 
icle of the past or present is uncertain. 

Books and writing must have been fa¬ 
miliar to Moses, “who was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,” Acts vii. 22, 
for at the time of his birth that people had 
arrived at a high pitch of civilization. Since 
the penetration of Dr. Young discovered the key 
by which the hitherto mysterious hieroglyphics 

Modern Egyptian Writing Impi.ements.-Sco Writiso. can be deciphered, it has been found that from 

the earliest era Egypt possessed a knowledge 


common characters upon them) until about B. C. 
600, that circumstance does not prove that such a 


on all occasions carried letters, it is more than 
probable that such a mode of conveying important 
communications was established in civilized coun¬ 
tries where books, pens and writing were known. 

Before the law was given by God to Moses, he 
had been commanded to write the important trans¬ 
actions which occurred during the progress of the 
Israelites from Egypt to .Canaan; for in Ex. xvii. 
14 it is recorded, “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Write this for a memorial in a book.” An account 
of the discomfiture of the Amalekites is the first 
thing said to have been written by Moses. This 
battle was fought ere the people left Rephidim, 
Ex. xvii. 13, from whence they departed into the 
wilderness of Sinai, Ex. xix. 2, and therefore 
that writing was drawn up before the events on the 
mount took place. The law was written by the 
finger of God, Ex. xxxi. 18, B. C. 1491, and since 
that time there is no question as to the existence 
of the art of writing. The commandments were 
written on two tables of stone, Ex. xxxiv. 1; but 
immediately afterward, when Moses was interced¬ 
ing with God for the sinning idolaters, he says, 
“ Blot me out of thy book which thou hast writ¬ 
ten.” Ex. xxxii. 32. If writing in alphabetical 
characters had been seen by Moses for the first 
time on the tables of stone, he could not from 
these have had the faintest conception of a book, 


of writing. Without crediting the very distant 
period given by some chronologists, which fixes 
the beginning of the first regal dynasty there about 
5867 years B. C., it is not presuming too much to 
think that the chronology adopted by Usher is 
too short to include many scriptural transac¬ 
tions. 

Hales, agreeing with Josephus, says that Me¬ 
nas, the first king of the first Egyptian dynasty, 
began his reign B. C. 2412 years; but previous to 
his assuming the royal dignity, Egypt had been 
long ruled by a succession of priests, and in 
their theocracy Thoth or Hermes, “a god,” 
was considered by them to be the inventor of 
letters, and in no instance is the discovery of 
the art of writing ever attributed to men. 

There were three kinds of writings practiced 
in Egypt: 1. The hieroglyphical, or sacred 
sculptured characters; 2. The hieratic, or sacer¬ 
dotal, which was abbreviated; 3. The demot¬ 
ic, or enchorial, which became the hand in 
general use. Lepsius maintains that the Egypt¬ 
ians had two colloquial dialects in use which were 
very distinct, the classical or sacerdotal, and the 
popular. The sacred or hieroglyphic writing, as 
well as the hieratic of all ages, presents the former, 
whilst the demotic presents the common dialect. 
Wilkinson thinks the hieroglyphical was the sole 
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mode of writing was unknown in the earliest times; 
for from the account of the burial of Jacob, Gen. 1. 
9, and from the song of Moses, Ex. xv. 1 and xiv. 
26, it is clear that horsemen were a part of the 
Egyptian army, and yet there is but one solitary 
specimen of a man on horseback among the infi¬ 
nite variety of sculptured representations of their 
manners and customs. The priestly rulers of Egypt 
had continued, like the framers of caste in India, 


Persian Writing Implements. 


which is a thing composed of leaves or rolls, and 
of which the stones or slates could have given 
him no idea. 

Forty years after the law was written the Isra¬ 
elites took possession of the land of Canaan. 
Amongst other places which were conquered was 
one called by them Debir, but whose original 
name was Kirjath-sepher, or the city of books, or 
Kirjath-sannah, the city of letters, Josh. xv. 49; 


mode of writing in the more ancient times, yet al¬ 
lows the hieratic to have been employed in remote 
ages ; but if M. Prisse’s discovery be true of a pa¬ 
pyrus said to be written in the reign of a hitherto 
unknown king in the first Memphite dynasty, and 
in the hieratic character, its extreme antiquity will 
be found coeval with the hieroglyphicaL 

If there be no enchorial writing found (for mon¬ 
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to bind down by certain definite and established 
laws every mode of action, and from that circum¬ 
stance it may be inferred that the manner in which 
trials before the judges were carried on was not an 
innovation of later times. There were royal and 
priestly scribes, but there must have been a differ¬ 
ent grade, employed by other classes, as in 
their law-courts the complainant always stated 
his case in writing, and the defendant also re¬ 
plied in writing, from which circumstance it 
may be inferred that there was some common 
popular writing for such purposes besides that 
of the sacred hieroglyphics, or sacerdotal mode. 
In the paintings which represent the judg¬ 
ment after death, Thoth, who is called the 
“secretary of justice,” is always portrayed 
with his tablet and style, just beginning to 
write. 

The Memnonium is said to have been built 
about the time of Moses, B. C. 1571; over the 
entrance gateway to the library was inscribed 
“Remedy or Balsam for Souls.” Over the 
mouldering door which led to the bibliothetical re¬ 
pository, Champollion read, written over the heads 
of Thoth and Safkh (who were the male and female 
deities of arts, sciences and literature), the remark¬ 
ably appropriate titles of “ President of the Li¬ 
brary ” and “ Lady of Letters.” In the Sanctuary 
at Luxor, erected two hundred years before the 
birth of Moses, there is an inscription over Thoth 
which begins, “ Discourse of the Lord of the Di- 
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vine Writings.” The number of works ascribed to 
Thoth is stated to have been thirty-six thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five. 

The great pyramid is supposed to have been 
erected at least 2123 years B. C. In A. D. 1837 
Colonel Howard Vyse found in the low chamber the 
name of Suphis (Cheops) scored in red ochre on the 
rough stones behind the front facing of the room. 

In Egypt nothing was done without writing. 
Scribes were employed on all occasions, whether 
to settle public or private questions, and no bargain 
of any consequence was made without the voucher 
of a written document. On a tomb said to have 
been built about the time the pyramids were 
erected is seen the representation of a steward giv¬ 
ing an account of the number of his master’s flocks 
and herds. The scribes and stewards, who were 
employed in domestic suits, conveyancing and 
farming, could not have used the sacred characters 
for their affairs, nor could they have been under¬ 
stood by the people generally if they had ; it may 
therefore he concluded that the enchorial writing 
was that in popular practice. 

Pliny is in error in saying that papyrus was not 
used for paper before the time of Alexander the 
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Great, for papyri of the most remote Pharaonic 
period are found with the same mode of writing as 
that of the age of Cheops. A papyrus now in Eu¬ 
rope, of the date of Cheops, establishes the early 
use of written documents, and the antiquity of 
paper made of the byblus long before the time of 
Abraham. As papyrus was expensive, few docu¬ 
ments of that material are found, and these are 
generally rituals, sales of estates and official pa¬ 
pers. A soldier’s leave of absence has been discov¬ 
ered written upon a piece of broken earthenware. 

No one can dispute the extreme antiquity of 
Egypt as a nation, nor that at the time of Moses 
its inhabitants were in a state of advanced civiliza¬ 
tion. From the researches of travelers and hiero¬ 
glyph ists in hate years it is proved beyond doubt 
that many of the hieroglyphical inscriptions were 
written before the exodus of the Hebrews, and that 
writing must therefore have been in use at or be¬ 
fore that period; but it yet remains to be said from 
whence the art was derived. 

The Hindoos and Chinese profess to have had 
among them the art of writing from time imme¬ 
morial ; but although they cannot establish the 
truth of their endless chronologies, yet it is highly 
probable that they have been acquainted with that 
mode of communicating and transmitting ideas 
from remote ages. Eight Chinese bottles have 


been found in different tombs at Thebes; on five 
of them is written the same inscription, “The 
flower opens, and, lo! another year.” In China 
writing is still symbolical, there being eighty thou¬ 
sand characters, to which there are two hundred 
and fourteen radical keys. 

Letters are generally allowed to have been in¬ 
troduced into Europe from Phoenicia, and to have 
been brought from thence by Cadmus into Greece 
about fifteen centuries before Christ, which 
time coincides with the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty; but while none may deny such to 
have been the origin of European alpha¬ 
betical characters, it does not prove the 
Phoenicians to have been the inventors of 
writing. That people occupied Phoenicia in 
very early times after the deluge; and if the 
patriarch and his sons possessed the knowledge 
of letters, their posterity would doubtless preserve 
the remembrance and practice of such an invalu¬ 
able bequest, which would be conveyed by their 
colonies into Greece and Africa. In the New 
World it was found that the Peruvians had no sys¬ 
tem of writing, while the Mexicans had made great 
advances in hieroglyphical paintings. 

The Aztecs, who preceded the Mexicans, had 
attained much proficiency in the art, such as was 
adequate to the wants of a people in an imperfect 
state of civilization. By means of it were recorded 
all their laws, and even their regulations for do¬ 
mestic economy; their mythology, rituals and cal¬ 
endars and their political annals carried back to a 
period long before the foundation of their empire. 

A Mexican MS. usually looks like a collection 
of pictures, each forming a separate study. Their 
materials for writing were various. Cotton cloth, 
or prepared skins, were used, but generally a fine 
fabric made from the leaves of the aloe, from which 
a sort of paper was prepared, somewhat resem¬ 
bling Egyptian papyrus, which could be made 
more soft and beautiful than parchment. When 
written, the documents were either made up into 
rolls or else into volumes, in which the paper was 
shut up like a folding screen, which gave the ap¬ 
pearance of a book. When the Spaniards arrived 
in Mexico, great quantities of these MSS. were in 
the country; but the first Christian archbishop, 
Zurmarragu, caused them to be collected from every 
part of the country, and had the whole burnt. 

In later times there have been two instances in 
which persons in semi-barbarous countries have 
constructed an alphabet from having heard that 
by such means ideas were communicated in many 
lands. A man of the Greybo tribe, on the African 
coast, and a Cherokee are said to have formed a 
series of letters adapted to their respective lan¬ 
guages; but in neither case was it the result of 
intuitive genius. 

Various have been the materials and implements 
used for writing. As was before observed, paper 
made from the papyrus is now in existence which 
was fabricated two thousand years before Christ. 
Moses hewed out of the rock two tables of stone on 
which the commandments were written, Ex. xxxiv. 
1. After that time the Jews used rolls of skins 
for their sacred writings. They also engraved 
writing upon gems or gold plates, Ex. xxxix. 30. 

Before the discovery of paper the Chinese wrote 
upon thin boards with a sharp tool. Reeds and 
canes are still used as writing implements among 
the Tartars; and the Persians and other Orientals 
write for temporary purposes on leaves, or smooth 
sand, or the bark of trees. The Arabs in ancient 
times wrote their poetry upon the shoulder-blades 
of sheep. 


The Greeks occasionally engraved their laws on 
tables of brass. Even before the days of Homer 
table-books were used, made of wood cut in thin 
slices, which were painted and polished, and the 
pen was an iron instrument called a style. In 
later times these surfaces were waxed over, that 
the writing might be obliterated for further use. 
Table-hooks were not discontinued till the four¬ 
teenth century of the Christian era. 



Book, from the Island of Ceylon. 

At length the superior preparations of paper, 
parchment and vellum became general, and super¬ 
seded other materials in many, and all entirely 
civilized, nations. 

WROE (ro), RICHARD, was one of the most 
eminent of the wardens of the great collegiate 
church of Manchester in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. He succeeded Nicholas Strat¬ 
ford, D.D., who became dean of St. Asaph. Wroe 
was so eloquent as a preacher that he was called 
the “silver-tongued.” He also held the position 
of prebendary of Chester along with his office in 
Manchester. He died in 1718. 

WULFHELM (woolf'helm) was a famous 
bishop of the diocese of Wells in the eleventh 
century. In A. D. 910 Adhelm, who had been 
abbot of Glastonbury, was consecrated by Pleg- 
mund, archbishop of Canterbury, the first bishop 
of Wells, with Somerset for his diocese. A church 
had been erected at the place afterward called 
Wells, so named because of a remarkable spring 
—St. Andrew’s Well—which rises near the site of 
the episcopal palace and flows with copious trans¬ 
parent waters through several parts of the city. 
This primitive structure was raised by Ina, the 
king of the West Saxons, who dedicated it to St. 
Andrew. Wulfhelm, who as second bishop suc¬ 
ceeded Adhelm, erected the first cathedral, and in 
his work he received great aid from Bishop Giso, 
one of the chaplains of King Edward the Confes¬ 
sor. Wulfhelm effected a great work in beautify¬ 
ing the grand choir of the new edifice; and having 
presided at Wells eight-and-twenty years, he died, 
A. D. 1087, and was buried on the northern side 
of the high altar in his church. Owing to the 
attachment of John de Villula to Bath, a vigorous 
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effort was made by the monks of that place to 
have the see permanently located there. This 
bishop died in A. D. 1122, and afler his death it 
was determined that the bishop should in future 
be designated as the bishop of Bath and Wells. 
See John de Villula. 

In 1205 Joceline Trotman, or de Wells—for he 
was a native of the place and had been a canon— 
was consecrated for the diocese, at Reading. He 
incurred the king’s displeasure by laying the king¬ 
dom under an interdict, at the command of the 
pope, and he spent five years abroad in banish¬ 
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ment. On his return he brought with him very 
enlarged views, and he set about the enlargement 
of the church on a plan which really issued in a 
new cathedral, and which when it was completed 
produced one of the most perfect and beautiful 
edifices in Christendom. He began his work in 
the year 1214, when he took down the greater part 
of the fornaer church, and commenced rebuilding 
it on a more spacious and architectural plan, cal¬ 
culated to produce a noble and admirable effect. 
He was able to have it rededicated on October 23, 
1239. He not only built the gorgeous western 
front as it now stands, which is universally admit¬ 
ted to be one of the most remarkable specimens 
of enriched architecture in England, but he also 
built and endowed two costly chapels, one in his 
own palace at Wokey and the other at Wells. 
Bishop Joceline died on the 19th of November, 
1242, and was buried in the middle of the 
choir. The entire plan or model of the 
church adopted by this bishop appears never 
to have been departed from, but to have been 
strictly followed in the works of successive 
bishops till its total completion by Bishop 
Stillington, in 1465. Ralph Shrewsbury, the 
thirtieth bishop of Wells, who succeeded in 
1329, a century after its commencement, ex¬ 
celled almost all his predecessors in this see 
in his works of liberality and munificence, and 
has the merit of continuing the original plan 
in his great benefactions to the cathedral. 

The very beautiful architectural style 
adopted in the reign of Henry III. is re¬ 
markable for the vast skill and taste dis¬ 
played in the construction and ornamental 
parts. The boldness and lightness of all the 
edifices raised at this period are yet unriv¬ 
aled, and they command a very high respect 
for the taste and the ability of the architects. 

At Wells the western front is richly deco¬ 
rated with sculpture, and one of the most crit¬ 
ical artists of the present age has not hesi¬ 
tated to direct the attention of his pupils to 
the tasteful decorations of rich foliage and 
gracefully-disposed statues which abound on 
the exterior of the great church as rebuilt by 
Bishop Joceline. On the southern side, above 
the western door, are figures which illustrate 
the deluge and important acts of the patri¬ 
archs. Companions to these on the northern 
side are figures which represent the leading 
incidents in the life of Christ; and above 
them are two rows of statues larger than na¬ 
ture, in niches, of kings, queens and noble pa¬ 
trons of the church—saints, bishops and others— 
from its foundation to the reign of Henry 111. Near 
the pediment is our Saviour come to judgment, at¬ 
tended by angels and his twelve apostles. The upper 
arches on each side, along the whole western front 
and continued in the northern and southern ends, 
are occupied by figures rising from their graves, 
strongly expressing hope, fear, astonishment, stu¬ 
pefaction or despair, inspired by the presence of the 
Lord and Judge of the world in that awful moment. 
It is worthy of remark that this sculpture was fin¬ 
ished in 1242, two years after the birth of Cima- 
bue, the restorer of painting in Italy, and the work 
was going on at the same time that Nicola Pisano, 
the Italian restorer of sculpture, exercised the art 
in his own country. It was also finished forty-six 
years before the cathedral of Amiens, and thirty- 
six years before the cathedral of Orvieto was 
begun, and it seems to be the first specimen of 
such magnificent and varied sculpture, united in a 
series of sacred history, that is to be found in 


Western Europe. The general idea may have 
been brought from the East; but as the style is 
different from the tombs of Edward the Confessor 
and King Henry III., which were by Italian 
artists, and as Trotman is the name of the bishop 
who raised all this splendor in England, the strong 
presumption is that the execution was by English 
artists. 

The cathedral church of Wells, as it now re¬ 
mains, is not only one of the most perfect in its 
original plan, designed in the early part of the 
reign of Henry III., but its appendages are more 
complete than those of any other cathedral in 
England; and accordingly the late C. A. Stothard, 
an artist of extraordinary talent in delineating 
and appreciating the value of the antiquities of 
his country, has justly said, “The cathedral, with 
its various surrounding gates, the magnificent 


arch of entrance is an abundance of beautiful re¬ 
cessed mouldings peculiar to the style in which it 
is erected; the insulated and banded shafts of the 
pillars on the sides have boldly sculptured capi¬ 
tals, amongst the foliage of which are represented 
the remarkable events in the life and martyrdom 
of St. Edmund the King, who was shot with 
arrows and afterward beheaded, in the year of our 
Lord 870. 

The whole of the cathedral from the western 
front, excepting the upper parts of the towers on 
that part of the edifice to about the middle of the 
choir, is reputed to have been erected by Bishop 
Joceline. Before the year 1264 the whole of the 
more eastern part of the building, together with 
the Lady Chapel, was nearly completed. The choir 
and the Lady Chapel are of a lighter and more ad¬ 
vanced ornamental style than the nave of the parts 
west of the central towers. The chapter-house 
was built in the time of Bishop William de 
la March. This is one of the most beautiful 
portions of ecclesiastical architecture, not only 
in England, but in Christendom. It is octa¬ 
gonal in form, with a central clustered pillar 
of wondrous grace, and the groining of the 
roof is a marvel of variety and beauty. 

The total length of the nave is one hundred 
and ninety-one feet; its whole breadth, in¬ 
cluding the aisles, is sixty-seven feet; and in 
height this part of the church is sixty-seven 
feet. The choir is about one hundred and 
eight feet in length, and the transept is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet in length. The 
height of the nave is not so great as that 
of Salisbury, and there is a considerable dif¬ 
ference in the length; but the effect on en¬ 
trance is grand because of its admirable 
proportions and its perfect preservation. 
Ten pointed arches on either side separate 
the nave from the aisles; over each of the 
aisles is a triforium and a elere-story in one 
uniform style of architecture, while the groin¬ 
ing of the ceiling is plain. The lancet arches 
of the triforium are very characteristic of 
the period, but the windows have been al¬ 
tered since the reign of Henry III. The 
central tower is one hundred and sixty feet 
high, and the total length of the church from 
east to west is about three hundred and sev¬ 
enty-one feet. One of the most remarkable 
features of this church is the manner in which 
the piers of the central tower are strength¬ 
ened by a strong support in the form of 
an insulated arch, which sustains another 
arch, inverted in its point and having spandrils 
perforated with a circle in each; and a more 
perfect and scientific abutment could not have 
been invented, as these double arches, with their 
spandrils, form an excellent counterpoise to the 
lateral pressure. The cloisters on the southern 
side of the church were chiefly the work of Bishop 
Bubwith, who presided over the diocese in the 
reigns of Henry IV., V. and VI. He built the 
eastern part, with a chapel beneath and a library 
above, and this side of the cloister has twenty-five 
windows. The western side, with twenty-five win¬ 
dows, was built at the expense of the munificent 
Beckington; and he added a school, a schoolmas¬ 
ter’s lodgings and an exchequer over it. He also 
began the third side, but it was finished by Thomas 
Henrv, who was the treasurer of Wells; and these 
all adhered to the style of the original church. 
Such is the exceedingly beautiful great church of 
Wells, an edifice which for centuries has been the 
pride of the South-west of England, and which 
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Early English Signs or Symbols affixed to 
Writings. 

close and the west front covered with figures of 
the finest workmanship, certainly must bear the 
palm from all others.” The western front occu¬ 
pies a space of one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
including the boldly projecting buttresses of the 
large towers, which rise to the height of not less 
than one hundred and thirty feet. The statues, of 
the size of life and larger, which are upon this 
front, amount to one hundred and fifty-three in 
number, and of smaller figures there are more than 
double that number. Instead of one great western 
window, there are three splendid lancet windows 
separated by piers of width nearly equal to the 
openings—a peculiar feature in the early stage of 
the Pointed architecture, which points to the pre¬ 
cise date of the foundation of the structure. The 
projecting buttresses and the great space over the 
western triple window are enriched to an extent 
that excites universal admiration. The porch on 
the northern side of the nave is exceedingly ele- 
ganjM the great enrichment of the highly-pointed 
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fills all visitors with astonishment and rapture. 
It is not so large as York or Winchester, Salis¬ 
bury or Canterbury, but its fine proportion, its 
rich adornments, its unity of style and the strik¬ 
ing features which the chapter-house, the choir, 
the western front and the general surroundings 
present, leave the student of taste nothing to de¬ 
sire as he contemplates the splendid cathedral 
which for centuries has stood as a monument of 
the architectural genius of Joceline Trotman. 

WULFSTAN (woolf'stan), or WULSTAN 
(wool'stan), who was bishop of Worcester from 
A. D. 1002 until 1016, deserves a place in this 
work because of the fact that in a dark age he 
gave .a considerable share of attention to litera¬ 
ture. The authorship of the “Anglo-Saxon Hom¬ 
ilies” is attributed to him, although the name 
“Lupus Episcopus” is attached to them. He was 
made archbishop of York, and while in this office 
he wrote a letter to the people of his province 
which is still extant. He appears to have died in 
A. D. 1023. 

WULSTAN, SAINT. This eminent man 
flourished at Worcester, at the close of the eleventh 
century. In A. D. 983 Oswald had completed 
a cathedral at Worcester, and he set himself to 
expel the “seculars,” or the married clergy, from 
the cathedral, and to introduce in their places the 
monks or the regulars, and he completely suc¬ 
ceeded; but in 1041 the Danes under Hardica- 
nute entered Worcester, plundered and burned the 
city and the new church. In 1084 Wulstan laid 
the foundation of a new structure, and it is be¬ 
lieved that a part of his work may be seen in the 
greater transept, or rather the eastern wall of it. 
The lesser transept, the choir and the Lady 
Chapel are of the Early English period, and the 
nave was the work of Bishop Blois, about A. D. 
1224, and the tower was finished in the year 1374. 

WYKEHAM (wike'ham), WILLIAM OF, 
so called from the name of his native place, was 
born in 1324, and educated at Winchester School. 
He acquired such a reputation in science, and 
Especially as an architect, that he was employed 
by the bishop to carry out his improvements in 
Winchester Cathedral, and he subsequently pro¬ 
jected and accomplished those splendid works at 
Windsor and Queensborough Castle which made 
him celebrated. Entering the Church in 1362, he 
obtained various preferments, and was made privy 
seal, and obtained such influence that “everything 
was done by him and nothing without him.” In 
1366 he was made bishop of Winchester, and the 
year following chancellor, holding the seal with 
great ability for three years and a half. Owing 
to the influence of a party headed by John of 
Gaunt, who were strongly opposed to the increas¬ 
ing influence of the clergy, he was unjustly per¬ 
secuted and deprived of his temporalities in 1376; 
but the esteem in which he was held by the people 
generally compensated for the loss, and on the 
death of Edward III. his worth and integrity 
were fully recognized. He again received the 
great seal from Richard II. in 1389, holding it till 
1391, and by his wise counsels restoring public 
tranquillity, restraining the king and gaining the 
thanks of Parliament. On the death of the king 
he withdrew from public affairs, devoting himself 
to his episcopal duties with unremitting attention, 
suppressing irregularities, repairing edifices and 
recruiting the finances of the see. In 1386 he 
completed his munificent foundation of New Col¬ 


lege, Oxford, in the chapel of which is still to be 
found his crosier or pastoral staff' This and the 
staff of Bishop Fox, who founded Corpus Christi 
College, to which he bequeathed it, are believed 
to be the only crosiers owned by the colleges of 
England. He also built and endowed St. Mary’s 
College, at Winchester. He died September 24, 
1404, and was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
where a splendid monument is erected to his 
memory. 

As an illustration of the manner in which men 
of talent who entered the Church in those days 
attained to wealth and power, it may be mentioned 
that Wykeham in early life was made clerk of the 
king’s works at Henley, Yethampstead and Wind¬ 
sor; then rector of Pulham, prebendary of Lich¬ 
field, of London and Southwell, of Lincoln and 
of York. He was made archdeacon of North¬ 
ampton and of Lincoln, bishop of Winchester 
and lord high chancellor of England. Wykeham 
was an actor and administrator, and not a writer; 
but it is worthy of note that an autograph letter 
of his, dated in February, 1367, brought one hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven dollars and fifty cents in gold 
at a sale in London a few years ago. 

Any of his three great works would have con¬ 
ferred distinction on any man. His great school 
in Winchester has for nearly five hundred years 
been one of the most important places of educa¬ 
tion in Europe for young men on their way to the 
university; and the magnificent college which he 
founded and endowed at Oxford, to which his 
Winchester students were to proceed, has ever 
since its foundation been in the first rank of the 
colleges in the university. It is a curious fact that 
when it was founded and was really a new estab¬ 
lishment, by the populace it was called “New Col¬ 
lege,” a name by which it has ever since been 
known, although it is the oldest in Oxford, so far 
as its principal buildings are concerned, and it 
was the seventh in chronological order of the 
twenty-five halls and colleges in the city. He 
laid the foundation of the college in the year 1380, 
and on the 14th day of April, 1386, the first warden 
and Fellows entered the buildings at three o’clock 
in the morning with solemn procession and lita¬ 
nies. Next year he began his preparatory college 
at Winchester, and in 1400 he completed the clois¬ 
ters, which he intended to serve for the churchyard 
of the college. 

As Winchester was the capital of the West 
Saxon kingdom, it naturally received great atten¬ 
tion as a centre of ecclesiastical as well as civil 
power. Accordingly, Kvnegils, the first Christian 
king of the West Saxons, endowed a cathedral at 
Winchester and granted all the lands to the church 
within seven miles’ distance. Ethelwold, in 980, 
finding the building ruinous, repaired it; but the 
oldest part of the present cathedral is attributed 
to Bishop Walkelyn, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror. The most conspicuous part remain¬ 
ing of his work is the massive central tower of 
the church, fifty feet broad and one hundred and 
forty feet high; and its appearance presents the 
general simplicity and massiveness of the age. 
The windows are semicircular, enriched with the 
chevron and billeted mouldings then in use, and 
the capitals and the shafts indicate the Anglo- 
Norman style of architecture. The transept also 
was his work, and it remains yet in a more firm 
and secure state than anv part of the building 
which is of later construction. Stern and rude to 
the ordinary spectator, an accomplished architect 
has observed “that there are few studies equal in 
point of value to this transept.” In the time of 


King John the whole east end of the church, with 
the Lady Chapel, was rebuilt by Godfrey de Lucy, 
bishop of Winchester, who died in 1204, and was 
buried in the midst of his own works. William 
de Edington, bishop of Winchester, who was also 
treasurer and chancellor to King Edward III., had 
begun and was proceeding to finish the rebuilding 
of the great nave of the church; but he died in 
1366, having only lived to complete the western 
front and a small part of the nave. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Wykeham, who at once applied all his 
taste and energies to the cathedral, and he may he 
said to have rebuilt the body of the cathedral 
from the western front to the central tower, in the 
Pointed style, and in this work he was aided by 
the prior and monks of the convent. 

The chief characteristics of the exterior of this 
church are the vast length of the nave, the plain¬ 
ness of its masonry and the shortness and soliditv 
of the tower. The architectural antiquary seeks 
in vain for that picturesque arrangement of parts 
and variety of form wdiich affords so much delight 
in a view of the cathedrals of Salisbury, Lincoln, 
Wells and Ely; yet he soon discovers a peculiar 
grandeur of effect, arising from its extent and 
quantity, together with many specific beauties of 
design which tend to rouse and gratify inquiry. 
The nave of Winchester is justly considered one 
of the finest in England. The exterior of the 
choir and Lady Chapel is of most beautiful work¬ 
manship. The ceiling of the central tower is 
copied from that of the chapel in New College, 
Oxford, which also was of Wykeham’s foundation. 

The wdiole length of the cathedral from west to 
east, internally, is five hundred and forty-five feet, 
externally it is five hundred and fifty-five feet; 
and of the transept from north to south, within 
the walls, is two hundred and eight feet. The 
breadth of the nave, with its aisles, is eighty-six 
feet, and the height is seventy-eight feet. The 
choir, from the screen to the altar, is one hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length, and the Lady Chapel 
is fifty-four feet, while the length of the nave is 
two hundred and fifty feet. The presbytery is 
seventy feet in length, and the breadth of the 
chapel behind the high altar is twenty feet. 

The cathedral stands apart from other buildings, 
for the cloisters and the chapter-house were de¬ 
stroyed in the time of Elizabeth, after the Refor¬ 
mation. The prior’s hall and other parts of his 
lodgings now form the residence of the dean, and 
the site of other conventual buildings is occupied 
by the prebendal gardens. 

The splendor of Winchester is recognized by 
every visitor on entering the nave, when the tri¬ 
umph and skill of Wykeham are seen in the vast 
extent from the western porch to the central tower. 
Indeed, so magnificent is this nave that no lan¬ 
guage can adequately describe it. About the 
middle of the southern side of the nave, between 
the fifth and sixth pillars, is the chantry chapel, 
containing the monument of the founder, William 
of Wykeham; and the design and execution of 
this work is perhaps one of the most perfect spe¬ 
cimens of monumental architecture of the period 
in which it was erected. The front, which is of 
hlack marble and evidently very massive and old, 
stands between the sixth and seventh pillars, on 
the north side of the nave. The choir begins 
under the central tower and stretches eastward; it 
is separated as is usual bv a screen from the nave. 

Winchester has enjoyed the sway of a long list 
of great men, among whom, in former ages, may 
be mentioned Eddington, Gardiner, Fox, Wayn- 
fleet, Beaufort, Wykeham, Morley and Langton, 
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while among the moderns the late bishop Wilber- 
force will no doubt long continue to hold a distin¬ 
guished place. In closing this notice, it may be 
stated that the tomb of William Rufus was placed 
in the middle of the sanctuary. It is composed 
of gray marble, and is raised about two feet above 
the ground, presenting the general outline of a 
house, in allusion to its destination, the last dwell¬ 
ing here below; but it is supposed that Bishop 
Blois removed his bones, as an honor paid to his 
remains. In the seventeenth century some em¬ 
broidered cloth, a large gold ring and a small 
silver chalice were found in it. 

WYLIE (wi'le), ANDREW, D.D., who de¬ 
scended from Scotch-Irish parentage, wits born in 
1789, in Western Pennsylvania, where his father 
had settled. He received his education in part at 
Washington Academy and in part from his eldest 
brother, who was a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church. He entered Jefferson College, where he 
graduated in 1810, and in which he acted as tutor 
both before and after he took his degree. After 
the usual course of theology, he was ordained by 
the presbytery of Ohio, and installed as pastor of 
the church of Miller’s Run in 1818. In 1812 he 
had been appointed president of Jefferson College, 
and he held this office for four years. In 1817 he 
removed to Washington, and accepted the presi¬ 
dency of the college at that place. In 1828 the 
trustees of Indiana College elected him president 
of that institution, and in 1829 he removed to 
Bloomington, thus accepting a position which he 
held until his death. After his settlement in 
Bloomington, he resigned his connection with the 
Presbyterian and entered the communion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, accepting ordination 
from the hands of Bishop Kemper in 1842. He 
had been led to reject some of the statements in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and he did 
not think it was accordant with good faith to re¬ 
main in a body whose tenets were not approved. 
He had a very vigorous frame, but a severe wound 
weakened him, and a cold led to inflammation of 
the lungs, which in a few days’ sickness ended in 
death. He died November 11, 1851. 

WYLIE, SAMUEL BROWN, D.D., was bom 
in 1773, in Moylarg, near Ballymena, in the 
county of Antrim, Ireland. He received a 
thorough education in his boyhood, and he was 
carefully nurtured in religious matters under 
parental training. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the University of Glasgow, where he 
graduated as master of arts in 1797. Owing to 
the views which he entertained on the political 
questions of the day, he was induced to emigrate 
to the United States, and he landed at New Castle, 
Delaware, in the month of October, 1797. His 
first position was that of a teacher at Cheltenham, 
about ten miles north of Philadelphia. In 1798 
he was appointed a tutor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, a position for which his great clas¬ 
sical attainments eminently qualified him. Af¬ 
terward he established an academy, which he con¬ 
ducted with great success, and which rose to great 
celebrity in Philadelphia. In 1828 he was raised 
to the chair of Latin and Greek in the university, 
and here his minute acquaintance with, these 
tongues, his great power of analysis and his accu¬ 
racy and facility of communicating knowledge 
made him one of the most distinguished profes¬ 
sors in the university. He held this chair until 
1845, when he retired from the active duties and 
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became professor emeritus. When the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church organized a theological sem¬ 
inary, he was made a professor, and he held this 
appointment until 1851, and thus he was engaged 
as instructor for more than sixty years. 

Dr. Wylie entered the communion of the Re¬ 
formed Presbyterian Church on his arrival in 
Philadelphia, and under the care of the Reformed 
presbytery he studied theology, and in due time 
he was licensed to preach. He preached for a 
short time in Walkill county, New York, after 
which he returned to Philadelphia and took charge 
of a small congregation in that city. In June, 
1800, he was ordained at 
Ryegate, Vermont, and 
along with the Rev. James 
McKinney he traveled ex¬ 
tensively in the South and 
West, aiming at strict dis¬ 
cipline being carried out 
among the members of the 
Reformed Church on the 
subject of slaveholding, 
which had been forbidden 
by the supreme judicatory 
of the Church. In 1802 he 
visited Scotland and Ire¬ 
land as a delegate to the 
churches in those lands. 

The charge in Philadel 
phia over which he was 
placed grew in numbers 
and importance under his 
care, and speedily it as¬ 
sumed a prominent place 
among the churches of the 
city. This was his only 
charge, and under his long 
and faithful pastoral care 
the members saw the value 
of such a steady connec¬ 
tion ; and how much more 
desirable on all sides is it 
for any church to procure 
and retain the services of 
a good and able, faithful 
servant of God than to be 
hunting after novelty and 
seeking the excitement of 
repeated changes I In 1843 
his son, Theodore W. J. 

Wylie, was associated with 
him in the pastoral charge 
of the flourishing church 
which for so many years 
had prospered under the 
ministry of this faithful 
man. In 1847 a public 
meeting was held in his 
church, and as a commem¬ 
oration of his services for fifty years he was pre¬ 
sented with an address, a service of plate and a 
purse of five hundred dollars in gold. He con¬ 
tinued to preach with great vigor until within four 
months of his death, which took place on the 13th 
of October, 1852. 

Dr. Wylie was one of the most remarkable men 
of the day in our country. He was equally famed 
for his classical and theological attainments. He 
was a celebrated expositor of the word of God, clear, 
accurate and instructive. He was watchful in 
matters of discipline; and although he had to dis¬ 
charge duties so complicated and varied, he was at 
home in them all. 


WYNTOWN (win'town), ANDREW, was a 
canon regular of the Priory of St. Andrew, in 
Scotland, from which he was elevated in 1395 to 
be prior of St. Serf’s Inch, or island, in Loch- 
leven. His name is often given as Wynton, Wyn- 
toun, Wintoune and even Winton. He is usually 
recognized as the third of the early poets of Scot¬ 
land whose works remain, Thomas the Rhymer 
and John Barbour being his only predecessors. 
The dates of his birth and death are unknown, 
but in his “Chronicle” he records the death of 
Robert, duke of Albany, who died in 1420, and it 
is ascertained that in 1413 he held his priory. 


Ilis chief work, which is in couplets, usually of 
eight syllables, though at times lines occur of six, 
and even ten, syllables, was undertaken at the sug¬ 
gestion of an ancestor of the earls of Wemyss, is 
entitled “ De Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, be 
Andrew of Wyntown, Priour of Sanct Serfis.” 
An edition of it, with a glossary, was published 
by David Macpherson in 1795, in two volumes. 
Wyntown appears to adhere faithfully to such 
authorities as the “Fcederit Anglioe” and the ex¬ 
isting remains of the “ Registry of the Priory of 
St. Andrew,” that venerable monument of ancient 
Scottish history and antiquities, generally coeval 
with the facts recorded in it. 
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XAVIER (za'vyer), SAINT FRANCIS, a 
celebrated Jesuit missionary, called the “ apostle 
of the Indies,” was born in Spain, in 1506. He 
was sent to study at Paris, and there met Ignatius 
Loyola, whose affectionate disciple and ally he 
thenceforth became. He assisted Loyola in the 
formation of the new society, and gladly under¬ 
took, in 1540, the laborious mission to the East 
Indies. After very devoted service at Goa, on the 
Malabar coast, in Travancore and in the islands 


of the Archipelago, he went to Ceylon. Meeting 
there a Japanese refugee, he accompanied him in 
1549 to Japan, and established there the mission 
which was maintained by the Jesuits for more 
than a century. On his return to India he fell ill, 
and died on an island off the coast of China, in 
December, 1552. He was beatified in 1619, and 
canonized by Gregory XV. three years later. He 
left five books of epistles and other small works. 
It has been recently shown that there is much ex¬ 
aggeration in the common accounts of the successes 
of this eminent preacher, though they were very 
remarkable. 


X. 

XANTHICUS (zan'ti-kus), the sixth month 
of the Macedonian year, 2 Macc. xi. 30, 33. Jo¬ 
sephus says that it corresponded to the Hebrew 
Nisan. 

XERXES (zerx'eez). This monarch is not 
mentioned in the Scripture by the name by which 
he was known to the Greeks ; but there can hardly 
be a doubt that he was the Ahasuerus of the book 
of Esther. He succeeded his father, Darius, on 
the throne of Persia 
B. C. 48o. After 
subjugating Egypt, 
he spent four years 
in preparing for in¬ 
vading Greece. In 
the spring of B. C. 
480 he advanced to 
the Hellespont, and 
at Abydos he crossed 
by a bridge of boats. 
He had one million 
seven hundred thou¬ 
sand, and his war 
ships numbered 
twelve hundred and 
seven. His progress 
was arrested by Le¬ 
onidas, at Thermop¬ 
ylae, and here he 
suffered one of the 
most memorable de¬ 
feats recorded in the 
annals of war by the 
valor and strategy 
of a small Greek 
army. He fled over 
to Asia, and the 
troops which he left 
behind him were 
defeated at Platea, 
in Boeotia, while on 
the same day his 
forces which had 
crossed the Helles¬ 
pont were totally 
routed at Mycale, 
in Ionia. Xerxes 
was murdered by 
Artabanus, B. C. 
465, and his son Ar- 
taxerxes succeeded 
him. See Ahasu¬ 
erus, 2, Esther, 
the Book of. Xer¬ 
xes is referred to in 
Dan. xi. 2. 

XENOPHON 
(zen'o-fon), the illustrious Athenian historian, 
was born probably about B. C. 450. He was a 
disciple and friend of Socrates, who saved his 
life at the battle of Delium. With his friend 
Proxenus he joined the army of Cyrus the 
Younger as a volunteer in the expedition againRt 
Artaxerxes. After the death of Cyrus at the bat¬ 
tle of Cunaxa, and the treacherous murder of the 
Greek generals, Xenophon took the lead in con¬ 
ducting the famous retreat of the ten thousand 
from Upper Asia to their native land. He after¬ 
ward served in the Spartan army against the Per¬ 
sians; and sentence of banishment being passed on 



him by the Athenians, he retired into Elis, and 
lived there about twenty years. It is not known 
whether he availed himself of the permission to 
return to Athens, nor when nor where he died. 
He was living B.C. 357. The principal works of 
Xenophon are the “ Anabasis of Cyrus,” the his¬ 
tory of the expedition in which the historian took 
so prominent a part, the “ Cyropa?dia,” a fascinat¬ 
ing picture of an ideal state based on the traditions 
respecting the elder Cyrus, the “ Memorabilia of 
Socrates,” a very precious memorial of the great 
practical philosopher, and the “ Hellenica,” a 
historical narrative. He wrote several shorter 
works. Xenophon’s mode of thought is practical, 
not speculative, and his style is singularly lucid, 
simple and manly. His “Anabasis” and “Cy- 
roptedia” have been so much esteemed that they 
have been used as text-books in academies, the 
object being to imbue the young mind with cor¬ 
rect ideas of a good Greek style. 


XENOPHANES (zen-of'a-neez), a Greek 
philospher and poet, was a native of Colophon, and 
! settled at Elea, in Magna Graeiie. He lived in 
t the latter half of the sixth century B. C., and was 
j a contemporary of Pythagoras. He is recognized 
as the founder of the Eleatic school, the charac¬ 
teristic doctrine of which was an idealistic pan¬ 
theism. Xenophanes was the first philosopher 
who endeavored to set the idea of the deity free 
from the degrading images previously associated 
with it. Fragments of his poem on “Nature” 
and of his elegies are all that are preserved. 




XIMENEZ DE CISNEROS (zim'i-neez de 
sis'ne-ros), FRANCISCO, cardinal, archbishop of 
Toledo, a distinguished Spanish statesman, was 
born in Castile, in 1437. He studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Salamanca, then visited Rome, where 
he acquired a great reputation, suffered a long im¬ 
prisonment in consequence of a dispute with the 
archbishop of Toledo, and in 1482 entered the 
Franciscan order, to the rule of which he devoutly 
and rigidly conformed. Ten years later Queen 
Isabella of Castile chose him for her confessor, an 
office which he would fain have declined. He 
succeeded Cardinal Mendoza in the archbishopric 
of Toledo in 1495. In 1506 he became regent of 
Spain, and distinguished himself by the wisdom 
and energy of his administration. Though sev¬ 
enty years of age, he even conducted an expedi¬ 
tion into Africa and conquered Oran. He was 
again regent after the death of Ferdinand in 1516, 
and died in the following year. Cardinal Xim- 
inez was one of the greatest men of his age, and 
the services which he rendered as statesman, as 
churchman and as patron of literature were very 
important. He founded the University of Alcala 
de Henares, and had the celebrated Complutensian 
Polyglot compiled at his expense. Spain owes to 
him the first establishment of the rule which ex¬ 
cludes papal bulls not sanctioned by the king, and 
the first measures toward the emancipation of the 
towns from the tyranny of the feudal nobles. 

XIMENEZ, FRANCISCO, one of the twelve 
friars who first preached Christianity to the Mex¬ 
icans in the sixteenth century. During his res¬ 
idence in Mexico he collected a great deal of infor¬ 
mation relative to the plants and animals of that 
countrv, and published a treatise on the subject 
which is acknowledged to possess much merit. 
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YALE (yal), CYRUS, 
was born in 1786, at Lee, 
Massachusetts. He was edu¬ 
cated in Williams College, 
where he graduated with dis¬ 
tinguished honor in 1811. 
He studied theology under 
Dr. Porter, who became a 
professor in the theological 
seminary at Andover; and 
having been licensed to 
preach by the Hartford 
North Association, he was 
ordained and settled as the 
pastor of the church in New 
Hartford, Connecticut, on 
October 12, 1814. After 
twenty years’ labor in this 
charge he removed to Ware, 
Massachusetts; but he soon 
left that place for his old 
charge, where he remained 
until his death, which took 
place on the 21st day of May, 
1854. He wrote biographi¬ 
cal sketches of several min¬ 
isters, and many of his ser¬ 
mons and addresses on pub¬ 
lic occasions were.published 
after they were delivered. 
All these sermons display a 
cultivated intellect and a 
mind of no ordinary power. 


YALE, ELI IIU,was born 
on the 5th day of April, 1648, 
at New Haven. He was the 
son of Thomas Yale, who 
was one of the first colonists 
who came in 1638, but who 
returned to England with his 
family in 1658. The son 

Elihu was educated in England; and when he was 
about thirty years of age, he went to the East Indies, 
where, after twenty years’ service, he accumulated 
a large fortune. From 1687 until 1692 he was gov¬ 
ernor of Fort George, at Madras. He passed the 
close of his life in England, and it is worthy of 
note that he introduced the system of selling goods 
by auction in England, this being the mode by 
which he undertook to dispose of the costly wares 
which he had imported from the East. He was 
a principal benefactor in the founding of Yale 
College, which was named after him in conse¬ 
quence of the munificence which he displayed 
toward that institution in its infancy. He became 
governor of the East India Company; and he was 
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ough, New York; and here he continued during his I 
ministerial life. He was ordained at Kingsborough 
in 1804 by a council composed of ministers of the 
Reformed Dutch, Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches. Soon after his settlement at Kingsbor¬ 
ough he began to superintend the education of young , 
men, and was devoted to this work until the estab¬ 
lishment of the Academy in that place. He died on 
January 9,1853, closing a life of great usefulness in 
the only charge to which he had ever ministered. 
He published several sermons, and was a frequent 
contributor to different religious journals. 

YARN. See Linen, Weaving. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether our version of 1 Ki. x. 28 can be 


benevolent and literary purposes. He was or¬ 
dained to the ministry of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in 1797, and in that year he accepted the 
professorship of ancient languages in Union Col¬ 
lege, which he held for four years, and from which 
he retired to become colleague with the Rev. Dr. 
Williams in the Congregational church in East 
Hartford, Connecticut. His ministry was greatly 
blessed in that church, where he labored for four¬ 
teen years with great faithfulness and acceptance, 
lie did much good by means of a theological class 
which he opened to aid in preparing young men 
for the ministry, to which he added instruction in 
classics. Failure of his health obliged him to 
retire from this charge, and in 1814 he returned 


YALDEN (yal'den), or YOULDING 
(yulding), THOMAS, divine and poet, was born 
about 1671, and educated at Magdalen College, Ox¬ 
ford, where he formed an intimacy with Addison 
and Sacheverel, which lasted through life. He was 
chosen lecturer on moral philosophy, and in 1707 
he took the degree of doctor in divinity. He ob¬ 
tained the rectories of Charlton and Cleanville, in 
Herefordshire, from the duke of Beaufort, and in 
1713 was appointed preacher to Bridewell Hos¬ 
pital, on the resignation of Dr. Atterbury. Among 
his poetical pieces are—“The Temple of Fame,” 
“The Conquest of Namur,” “Hymn to Dark¬ 
ness,” etc. He died in 1736. 


admitted as a Fellow of the Royal Society. His 
donation to the college at New Haven amounted 
to the sum of four hundred pounds, which at the 
time was considered a remarkable evidence of lib¬ 
erality. He died at London, July 22, 1721. 

YALE, ELISHA, D.D., was born in 1780, at 
Lee, Massachusetts. He was educated under his 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Shephard, and at West Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, he received instruction in clas¬ 
sics and theology. In 1803 he was licensed by the 
North Association of Hartford county, and im¬ 
mediately afterward he was settled at Kingsbor- 


justified. Various interpretations of the words 
arc proposed. Gesenius would render “ a troop 
of royal merchants always fetched a troop of 
horses at a fixed price;” and Keil approves. 

YATES (yats), ANDREW, D.D., was bom 
in 1772, at Schenectady, and educated in Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1794. He was a 
member of an influential family, as one of his 
brothers was governor of the State of New York, 
and another, who was an eminent member of soci¬ 
ety, bequeathed the greater part of his large estate 
to the Legislature of the State of New York for 
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to Union College as professor of moral and intel¬ 
lectual philosophy. During his vacations he did 
much for the cause of religion by his ministra¬ 
tions In destitute regions. He had a great capa¬ 
city for organization, and as an evidence of this 
fact it may be stated that around Schenectady 
three handsome churches were erected by his in¬ 
fluence; and it is known that as many as thirteen 
churches were either gathered together or strength¬ 
ened by this eminently good man in his declining 
years. He resigned his professorship in the year 
1825, and engaged with a younger brother in a 


seminary at Chittenango; and here he gathered a 
large church and erected a house of worship. 
His latest effort was in the wild region in the 
northern part of the county of Saratoga, called 
by the Indians Saconda. Here he gathered a 
congregation, and with immense toil raised the 
funds to finish the little sanctuary; but two weeks 
before it was dedicated he sunk under his great 
toil and exposure, and he passed from earth to his 
reward on October 13, 1844. He was an excel¬ 
lent theologian, a fine preacher, an admirable 
college-officer, frank, kind and most genial among 
the students, and during all his public life he was 
recognized as a pious, useful man, and was univer¬ 
sally mourned at death. 


YEAR. The Hebrew year consisted of twelve 
unequal months, which, previously to the exile, 
were lunar. The twelve solar months made up 
only three hundred and fifty-four days, constitut¬ 
ing a year too short by no fewer than eleven days. 
This deficiency would have soon inverted the year, 
and could not have existed even for a short period 
of time without occasioning derangements and 
serious inconvenience to the Hebrews, whose year 
was so full of festivals. At an early day, then, we 
may well believe a remedy was provided for this 
evil. Tiie later Jews intercalated a month every 


two or every three years, taking care, however, to 
avoid making the seventh an intercalated year. 
The supplementary month was added at the ter¬ 
mination of the sacred year, the twelfth month 
(February and March); and as this month bore 
the name of Adar, so the interposed month was 
called Veadar, or Adar the Second. The year, as 
appears from the ordinary reckoning of the months, 
Lev. xxiii. 34; xxv. 9; Num. ix. 11; 2 Ivi. xxv. 
8; Jer. xxxix. 2; compare 1 Macc. iv. 52; x. 21, 
began with the month Nisan, Esth. iii. 7, agree¬ 
ably to an express direction given by Moses, Ex. 
xii. 2; Num. xi. 1. This commencement is gen¬ 
erally thought to be that of merely the ecclesias¬ 
tical year; and most Jewish, and many Christian, 


authorities hold that the civil year originally be¬ 
gan, as now, with the month Tisri, the Rabbins 
conjecturally assigning as the reason that this was 
the month in which the creation took place. But 
the commencement of the civil year with Tisri, at 
whatever period it originated, had after the exile 
this advantage, that it accorded with the era of the 
Seleucida;, which began in October. The ancient 
Hebrews possessed no such thing as a formal and 
recognized era. Their year and their months were 
determined and regulated, not by any systematic 
rules of astronomy, but by the first view or appear¬ 
ance of the moon. In a similar manner they dated 
from great national events, as the departure from 
Egypt, Ex. xix. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 38; 1 Ki. vi. 1; 
from the ascension of monarchs, as in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, or from the erection of 
Solomon’,s temple, 1 Ki. viii. 1 ; ix. 10; and at a 
later period, from the commencement of the Bab¬ 
ylonish captivity, Ezek. xxxiii. 21; xl. 1. When 
they became subjects of the Gra?co-Syrian empire 
they adopted the Seleucidte era, which began with 
the year B. C. 312. 

YEAR, NEW. According to the Jews, the 
destiny of every individual is at this time deter¬ 
mined. The Creator sits on his throne, and on 
the first day of the first month weighs the merits 
and demerits of all; those whose demerits prepon¬ 
derate are sealed to death; those whose merits 
preponderate are sealed to life; while the cases of 
those whose merits and demerits are equally bal¬ 
anced are delayed till the day of atonement. 

YEAR, SABBATICAL. Just as every sev¬ 
enth day was a day on which no work should be 
done, so every seventh year the land of Israel was 
to have its rest. The provisions, as we find them 
laid down in the law, are these: The fields were 
to be left to their own spontaneous yield, no seed 
being sown, and likewise the vineyards and the 
oliveyards were not to be pruned or tended. And 
whatever grew of itself was to be public property; 
the owner of the soil was not to gather it; the 
poor and the stranger, and even the beasts of the 
field, might feed on it at will, Ex. xxiii. 10, 11; 
Lev. xxv. 2-7. Moreover, there was to be a gen¬ 
eral release; all debts must be then forgiven save 
to a foreigner, Dent. xv. 1-11. We must not, how¬ 
ever, confound with this year that seventh in which 
a Hebrew servant , was to become free, Deut. xv. 
12-18; this last might fall at any time, being the 
seventh year from the date of his being sold. 

There was a close connection between the sab¬ 
batical year and the weekly Sabbath, a larger in¬ 
crease being yielded the preceding year, Lev. xxv. 
20-22; just as an increased quantity of manna 
was gathered on the sixth day in the wilderness. 
God would impress on the people the great lesson 
that the land was his, and would inculcate the 
principle of loving fellowship by showing that an 
owner, his steward, was not to keep in a hard and 
grudging spirit everything to himself. The land, 
too, would be benefited; it would have its season 
of lying fallow, and would the better thereafter 
yield its increase. And, to stamp more evidently 
the holy purpose of this season, it was then espe¬ 
cially at the feast of tabernacles that the law was 
to be publicly read to the people, Deut. xxxi. 10-13. 

We have little notice of the observance of this 
year in the sacred history; the Jewish writers 
infer from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21 that it had been neg¬ 
lected seventy times seven— i. e., four hundred and 
ninety—years. It is referred to in an apocryphal 
book, 1 Macc. vi. 49. 
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YEATES (yats), THOMAS, Orientalist, au¬ 
thor of excellent grammars of the Hebrew and 
Syriac, a most laborious editor and translator of 
portions of the Scripture, and distinguished in his 
day for a variety of Biblical labors of consider¬ 
able value. In early life he was a member and 
secretary of the Society for promoting Constitu¬ 
tional Reform, but for many years previous to his 
death he took no part in politics. He was born in 
1768, and died in 1839. 

YELLOW. See Colors. 

YOKE (yok). Several Hebrew words are 
rendered “yoke” in our version. 0*1 is the curved 
piece of wood upon the necks of animals of 
draught, by which they are fastened to the pole or 
beam, Num. xix. 2. Mdtdh, properly a “staff” or 
“bar;” for bearing on the shoulder, signifies also 
a yoke, Jer. xxvii. 2. Both these words are sym¬ 
bolically used as the emblem of servitude, 1 Ki. 
xii. 4, 9-11; also of suffering or calamity, Lam. i. 
14 ; iii. 27. An iron yoke implies severe bondage, 
Deut. xxviii. 48. And hence, to “break a yoke” 
is to become free, Gen. xxvii. 40; Isa. ix. 4. Sim¬ 
ilarly in the New Testament the term “yoke” 
indicates subjection or servitude, Matt. xi. 29, 30; 
Gal. v. 1. There is another Hebrew word, tzemed , 
embodying the idea of “fastening” or “yoking 
together,” as beasts are yoked together to the 
plough, and hence signifying a pair. It is used 
of oxen, 1 Sam. xi. 7; of asses, Jud. xix. 10; of 
riders, Isa. xxi. 7. Hence it is occasionally applied 
to land, meaning as much as a yoke of oxen could 
plough in a day, 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

YOKE-FELLOW, Phil. iv. 3. Most likely 
reference is made to some one of the apostles’ fellow- 
laborers ; which, it is impossible to say. 

YORK MINSTER (york mins'ter). This is 
the title usually applied to the cathedral in the 
city of York, in England, the terra “ minster ” 
indicating the fact that it was a church which was 
served by monastic clergy, a church belonging to 
a monastery, as were Beverly Minster, Ripon 
Minster and others. It is believed that Edwyn, 
king of Northumberland, erected a wooden church 
or oratory in A. D. 627 on the site now occu¬ 
pied by the cathedral, and that it was dedicated 
to St. Peter bv Paulinus, the first bishop of York, 
one of the missionaries sent by Pope Gregory to 
spread the Romish order in England. The church 
was afterward constructed with stone, and was 
completed by Oswald, who succeeded Edwyn in 
the kingdom of Northumberland about the year 
642. About 720 it was repaired by Wilfrid, who 
is known as the founder of the churches of Ripon 
and Hexham; but in 741 it was destroyed by fire. 
Archbishop Egbert rebuilt it, but it was demol¬ 
ished by the Danes, together with the greater part 
of the city. The first archbishop after the Nor¬ 
man conquest, Thomas, a canon of Baveaux, who 
was also chaplain to King William, acquired the 
title of fifth founder by rebuilding his cathedral 
on a grander scale than had hitherto been adopted. 
The fact that the Anglo-Saxon churches were of 
wood and liable to be burned was assigned as a 
reason for rebuilding them in the Anglo-Norman 
reigns. The church of Thomas was of short du¬ 
ration, for in the year 1137 it was destroyed by 
fire, together with St. Mary’s Abbey, which had 
been rebuilt by William Rufus, and thirty-nine 
parish churches. 

The crypt of the present cathedral was begun 


in 1171 by Archbishop Roger, and he lived to 
complete this very interesting specimen of Anglo- 
Norman architecture. The southern transept was 
begun in 1227 by Archbishop Walter Grey, and the 
northern transept was finished in the year 1260 by 
John le Romain, the treasurer of the church, who 
also erected the magnificent central tower of the 
cathedral. The son of John le Romain, who was 
also named John and who became archbishop, 
laid the foundation of the nave on the 7th of 
April, 1291, and this part of the church was com¬ 


pleted by his successor, William de Melton, who 
was also treasurer and chancellor of England. 
Archbishop Thoresby laid the foundation of the 
present choir on the 29th of July, 1361, and many 
of the stones used in the building were procured 
from the bishop’s palace at Shireburn, which was 
demolished for the sake of the materials. (See page 
438.) The lantern tower above the roof was re¬ 
built at the same time; other parts were com¬ 
pleted, and the western front was erected by John 
de Birmingham, the treasurer of the church. 

The erection of the elegant chapter-house is as¬ 
cribed to Walter Grey, archbishop in the reigns 
of J^hn and Henry III., hut it is probably of more 


recent date, for the style of the windows and but¬ 
tresses corresponds with the same parts of the 
nave, or western end of the church, which was 
founded in 1291 ; so that the date of the chapter- 
house may be fixed at the period of King Edward 
I. On one of the pillars is inscribed a Latin sen¬ 
tence in golden letters : “ Ut rosa flos fiorum , sic cst 
damns ista danoi'um ”—“ As the rose is the flower of 
flowers, so this is the house of houses.” 

On the 2d of February, 1829, the choir of this 
great cathedral was found to be in flames. It had 


been set on fire by a man named Jonathan Mar¬ 
tin, a religious enthusiast, who had concealed him¬ 
self after evening prayers for that purpose, and 
the entire roof of the choir, about two hundred 
and twenty-two feet in length, was demolished, 
together with the woodwork of the choir and or¬ 
gan. The restitution of the choir was entrusted to 
Sir Robert Smirke, and the expense was defrayed 
bv public subscription. The restoration has been 
absolutelv perfect, as every part was finished in 
exactly the same style as the members had ex¬ 
hibited that were destroyed. In the walls, the 
roof, the windows and the carvings every care 
was taken that the cathedral when renovated 
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should be altogether as perfect as before the 
calamity occurred. The timber of the roof is of 
teak, supplied from the government dock-yards; 
and it is known that this wood is more durable 
than oak. The lead covering of the roof is from 
the mines of the Greenwich Hospital estates, and 
the carved work in wood and stone is allowed to be 
exquisitely beautiful and correct, exception being 
taken only to the surmounting pinnacles of the 
stalls. 

The ground-plan of the cathedral is the usual 
form of a cross, and is of great dimensions, the 


extreme length externally from east to west being 
about five hundred and fifteen feet, and extending 
from north to south at the transept two hundred 
and forty feet. There are three grand entrances 
on the western front, one in the southern transept, 
which is the one most frequently used, and an en¬ 
trance in the northern transept, which formerly 
was the communication with the palace of the 
archbishop that stood on this side of the church. 

The exterior of York Cathedral, although built 
at different and distant times, from the reign of 
Henry III, to that of Henry VII., and comprising 
a period of more than two hundred and fifty 
years, presents a remarkable uniformity of archi¬ 
tecture ; and although the site is not elevated, the 


great mass of the lofty cathedral presents a most 
magnificent appearance as it rises in solemn maj¬ 
esty over all the buildings of the venerable city. 
The massive central tower, which rises to the 
height of one hundred and eighty-eight feet, and 
the two western towers, are exceedingly imposing 
and effective. The western towers, which are the 
gems of the building, and which rise to the height 
of one hundred and ninety-six feet, were not 
added till the reign of Henry VII., and to the 
same period the ornamented battlement which 
surmounts the western gable must be attributed. 


The nave of the church, which was completed 
by Archbishop Milton, is two hundred and fifty 
feet in length and one hundred and three feet in 
breadth. On the 20th of May, 1840, a workman 
was employed to repair the great clock in the 
south-western tower, and incautiously he permit¬ 
ted a lucifer match to fall among dried leaves 
which birds had brought into the tower for their 
nests. The upper part of the tower was burned, 
the molten bells fell into the aisle, and the flames 
spread to the roof of the nave, which was de¬ 
stroyed. In both these calamitous fires the inval¬ 
uable stained glass of the windows was preserved. 

The western front, the most remarkable feature 
of this venerable edifice, is perhaps without a par¬ 


allel in ecclesiastical architecture. (See page 745.) 
It is usually compared with the celebrated fa 9 ade 
of Rheims cathedral for richness, sublimity and 
beauty of architectural design, and it is certainly 
superior in its fine proportions, chaste enrich¬ 
ments and scientific arrangement to any church in 
England. (See page 1400.) The three entrances 
in the western front are exceedingly rich, with 
numerous shafts, enriched capitals and flowered 
mouldings. The magnificent western window over 
the porch is divided into eight lights by upright 
raullions, which in the head of the window run 
' into flamboyant tracery. The windows of the 
nave are of the same character as those of the 
western front, but those of the transepts are lancet 
and of an earlier age. 

The choir is of the same height as the nave, 
with variations of design in the architectural de¬ 
tails. The windows of the eastern part of the 
choir and of the Lady Chapel have a singularly- 
formed open decorated screen before each of them 
such as is only to be met with in this structure. 
It strengthens and adds deep shadows to the win¬ 
dows, and thus it increases the wondrous brilliancy 
of the great eastern window, where the same de¬ 
vice is repeated, and with the same grand effect. 
The central part of the eastern front is entirely 
occupied by the eastern window, which is of sur¬ 
passing beauty. It is seventy-five feet in height 
and thirty-two feet in breath, and it is divided into 
nine lights or compartments by mullions, which 
are doubled, so that galleries are carried across 
the windows in such a manner that access can 
be had to it either for inspection of the paint¬ 
ings or for repairs. The glazing of this window 
was begun in 1405, when the dean and chapter 
contracted with John Thornton of Coventry to 
execute it. He was to receive for his own work 
four shillings a week, and was to finish the whole 
in less than three years. There are one hundred 
and fifteen subjects from the Old Testament por¬ 
trayed in it, the figures being about two feet two 
inches high, beautifully drawn, in a style resem¬ 
bling the early Italian school of painting. 

The chapter-house is situated on the north side 
of the choir, and it is entered from the aisle of 
the north transept. The whole pile of the chap¬ 
ter-house is an octagon of sixty-three feet in di¬ 
ameter ; the height of it to the middle knob of the 
roof is sixty-seven feet ten inches, unsupported by 
any pillar geometrically placed in the centre, but 
the building is strongly supported by eight but¬ 
tresses. In the gable of the northern transept 
there are five tall lancet windows which present a 
most striking appearance. They are known by 
the name of “ The Five Sisters,” and they are so 
called from the tradition that the stained glass 
with which they were adorned was the gift of five 
maiden sisters. It is supposed that a cloister was 
intended to have been erected on this north side 
of the cathedral, but it was never built. Conse¬ 
quently, this cathedral is without cloisters—a 
usual appendage of large ecclesiastical buildings. 
The minster is comparatively free from buildings 
which externally are attached to many cathedrals, 
and which obscure their fair proportions, there 
being only a vestry, a consistory court, and a rec¬ 
ord-room on the south side; but even they are 
sadly out of place and out of harmony with the 
style of the edifice. 

To comprehend the full effect of a great cathe¬ 
dral, the visitor has only to take his stand in the 
interior of the nave of this great church at the 
western door, and look along the vast range of 
columns, of splendid arches and superbly groined 
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It was the high distinction of the author of the 
“ Night Thoughts” to give unmistakable evidence 
of earnestness of spirit in an age when authors too 
frequently wasted their powers on frivolous themes. 

YOUNG, JOHN, LL.D., was born in 1781, at 
Rutherglen, near the city of Glasgow. 1 Ie had to en¬ 
counter considerable difficulty in acquiring a learned 
education, but by great perseverance he succeeded 
in acquiring the necessary preparation for a college 
course, and he entered the University of Glasgow. 
After a course in arts he passed through the di¬ 
vinity hall under the care of the secession body; 


and metaphysics, on the one hand, and in describ¬ 
ing his own system on the other hand, were so 
attractive that students hung on his sentences as 
if they had been hearkening to a romance. He 
resolved all mental phenomena into a few ele¬ 
mentary powers — sensation, memory, judgment 
and association — and his ethical system was 
equally simple. Among the fundamental laws of 
belief he placed causation and personal identity. 
“ Experience,” he was wont to say, “ itself does not 
reveal to reason the relation of cause and effect;” 
and he held that “cause is not that only which in 
a particular instance precedes a change, but that 
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roof which stretches aloft and before him for the 
length internally of four hundred and eighty-six 
feet, the vista being terminated by a window 
which has deservedly been characterized as the 
finest ever erected in an ecclesiastical edifice, in 
order to realize the full effect of the mediaeval 
style. The solemnizing effect of this interior is 
felt by all spectators, and the visitor is at a loss to 
determine whether the tall clustered columns, the 
rich floriated capitals or the interlacing of the 
ribs in the groined roof is the most imposing; but 
ever and anon the eye is attracted to the blaze of 
gorgeous commingled and yet softened light which, 
according to Pugin, flows through the finest win¬ 
dow in the world, and which tints with its mel¬ 
lowed beauty every feature in the great cathedral; 
and the fact is discovered that it is the harmony 
of all its parts which produces the powerful im¬ 
pression which all visitors experience when they 
behold this great and splendid fane. 

York Minster, as may be expected, abounds 
with monuments of princes, archbishops, chancel¬ 
lors and nobles who have risen to fame in the 
Church and the State. One of the most attractive 
is that of Archbishop Grey, in the north aisle of 
the south transept, the founder of the south tran¬ 
sept of the cathedral, not so much because of its 
architecture as of the fame of the man whom it 
commemorates; for none of the monuments at 
York can be compared with the grand displav 
presented by most of the other cathedrals in the 
kingdom. York is usually called the largest 
of the English cathedrals, but in length it ap¬ 
pears to be exceeded by the churches of Ely, 
Canterbury and Winchester, and it is equaled by 
that of Lincoln, but there is a harmony, a maj¬ 
esty and a unity in York which none of these 
churches can present; and it is not strange that 
foreigners leave the country most deeply im¬ 
pressed bv this great minster, and assign to it a 
leading, if not the foremost, place among the 
cathedrals of England. 

YOUNG (vung), EDWARD, an English poet, 
was born in Hampshire in 1684. From Winches¬ 
ter School he passed to New College, Oxford, 
which he left for Corpus Christi; and in 1708 he 
received a law Fellowship in All-Souls College, at 
the instance of Archbishop Tenison, and on en¬ 
tering orders, in 1727, was nryned one of the royal 
chaplains. In the rectory of Welwyn, in Hert¬ 
fordshire, to which he was presented by All-Souls 
College, he passed the rest of his life and com¬ 
posed the greatest of his poems. His fame as a 
man of rare and strong genius does not rest upon 
the satires, tragedies and other works which he 
produced previous to his settlement in Welwyn. 
The death, in 1741, of his wife, Lady Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter of the earl of Lichfield, combined 
with other painful bereavements which occurred 
about the same time, gave a grander cast to his 
thoughts and a tone of deeper solemnity to his 
feelings. The “Night Thoughts,” with which his 
fame is mainly associated, began to appear in 1742, 
and in their strain of lofty sentiment afforded clear 
indications that he had learned in suffering what 
he taught in song. The death of his wife is be¬ 
lieved to have been the occasion of his writing his 
“Night Thoughts.” Of his prose writings, few in 
number, and only known now to book-hunters, the 
most pungent was his “Certain, not Fabulous,” a 
>vork in which he dealt mercilessly with the infidel 
authors of his time. At the period of his death, 
in 1765, his faculties were unimpaired, and he 
enjoined his executors to destroy his manuscripts.' 


but becoming devoted to philosophical subjects, he 
abandoned the idea of entering the ministry in the 
denomination of his fathers. So great were his phil¬ 
osophical attainments that he was commended as 
eminently qualified for the chair of mental philoso¬ 
phy in the college of Belfast, to which he was ap¬ 
pointed in 1815. Here he became greatly di-tin- 
guished, and so important w ? ere his prelections that 
students on entering college longed to pass their 
first year in logic, rhetoric and belles-lettres, in or¬ 
der that they might enjoy the delight of being un¬ 
der Dr. Young. With him metaphysics was no dry 
study. He had an intensely keen power of anal¬ 
ysis, and his discussions in setting forth the cha¬ 
racteristics of the different schools of psychology 


which in similar circumstances we believe must 
always have been followed by a similar change, and 
will always be so followed in future; our belief in 
the relation of cause and effect thus presents us with 
a universal truth ;” and he held that this belief “is 
irresistible, and is derived from an instinctive prin¬ 
ciple in our nature.” On the subject of personal 
identity he says, “If we ask why each of us be¬ 
lieves in his own identity as regards the feelings 
which he formerly experienced as belonging to the 
same person which he now calls himself, does not 
the very same statement of the question show its 
absurdity? Is it not obvious that even in the cas¬ 
ual expressions which we employ we take the fact 
for granted by the use of the pronouns I and she? 
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It is to be referred therefore to a primary law of 
our nature.” He had no difficulty in getting at 
the proof for the existence of an external world, 
for he says, “All our sensations are connected with 
the conviction of certain external things as their 
cause, and things which are independent of us, 
because we cannot command their existence by our 


volition.” There is no doubt whatever but that 
the simplification of the many mental powers 
which I)r. Brown made in the system of Dugald 
Stewart was taught in Belfast several years before 
Dr. Brown succeeded to the chair in Edinburgh 
in which he expounded his views as set forth in 
his published lectures, and the fact that for many 
years Dr. Young had taught his system at Belfast 
before Dr. Brown’s lectures appeared will show 
that he had not copied from that eminent man, as 
has unjustly been charged. After the death of Dr. 
Young, in 1829, a portion of his lectures was 
published, with a memoir by the Rev. William 
Cairns, D.D.; but the manuscripts had been left 
in such a state that when the work appeared his 
students all regretted that his untimely death had 
prevented the author, who was a man of real 
genius, from preparing his course in such a man¬ 
ner as would have been worthy of the subject and 
would have done justice to his great fame. 

YOUNG, JOHN, LL.D., has greatly distin¬ 
guished himself among the many writers of the 
present day on questions connected with advanced 
questions in theology. He became distinguished 
as the pastor of Albion Chapel, in London, whence 
he was removed to Edinburgh. In 1830 he pub¬ 
lished a work on the “Chief Points of Contro¬ 
versy between Protestants and Roman Catholics;!’ 
and in 1855 he became still better known by his 
“Christ in History,” a work in which he under¬ 
took to present the facts and incidents of the life 
of Christ on earth, in order therefrom to set forth the 
claims of his Person, life and work. In the year 


following he issued “Evil and Good, a Mystery, 
a work in which lie discusses the mixed condition 
of the present economy; and in 1860 he entered 
the lists against Dr. Mansel in a work entitled 
“The Province of Reason,” being a very vigorous 
criticism of Dean Mansel’s Bampton lecture. His 
last work of any importance appeared in 1870, 


under the title “The Creator and the Creation; 
How Related.” All these bear on the most pro¬ 
found questions of the day, and indicate the 
character of Dr. Young’s mind. 

YOUNG, JOHN CLARKE, D.D., was born 
in 1803, at Greencastle, Pennsylvania. He passed 
three years at Columbia College, New York, and 
in 1823 he graduated at Dickinson College, Car¬ 
lisle, Pennsylvania. He then entered the theo¬ 
logical-seminary at Princeton in 1824; and from 

1826 until 1828 he acted as a tutor in the College 
of New Jersey. He was licensed to preach in 

1827 by the Presbytery of New York, after which 
he settled as pastor of the McCord Presbyterian 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky. In 1830 he was 
made president of Centre College, Danville, Ken¬ 
tucky, and he held this office until his death. He 
was an admirable preacher, an efficient college- 
officer, and greatly beloved in life for his geniality 
and great moral worth. In 1835 he published an 
“Appeal” to the Presbyterians of Kentucky on 
the education of their slaves, and this work had 
an enormous circulation. He also wrote a very 
thoughtful essay on the subject “ Universal Edu¬ 
cation a Pecuniary Gain to a Nation,” and he 
published several sermons from time to time as 
they were delivered. 

YOUNG, PATRICK, was born in 1584, at 
Seaton, in East Lothian, Scotland. His father 
was Sir Peter Young; and the young man, who 
was afterward known by his Latinized name, 
“ Patricius Junius,” w;is educated at the Univer¬ 


sity of St. Andrew. He held the office of libra¬ 
rian to James I. of England for some time, and 
the rectories of Hayes and Llannine were given 
to him. He was a man of great learning; and 
when he traveled on the Continent of Europe, in 
1617, he created a great excitement wherever he 
went. His first work was an edition of “ Clemens 
Romanus,” and in a second edition he added a 
Latin version. He also published “ 1 he Poetical 
Books of Scripture, from the Alexandrian Manu¬ 
script.” His labors on this manuscript were of 
use to Usher, Grotius and others, as may be seen 
in Walton’s Polyglot. He assisted Thomas Reid 
in rendering the works of King James into Latin, 
and he gave great assistance to Selden in his work 
on the “ Arundelian Marbles.” Selden dedicated 
this work to him. He died in 1652. 

YOUNG, DR. THOMAS, a distinguished nat¬ 
ural philosopher, was born of a Quaker family, at 
Milverton, in Somersetshire, in 1773. He was 
carefully educated, and was a zealous student of 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics and 
natural philosophy. At the age of nineteen he 
went to London to study medicine. At this period 
he began to shake off his Quakerism and to dress 
and live like the people he was thrown amongst. 
After studying a short time at Edinburgh, he 
made a tour through Germany, and early in 1797 
entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He be¬ 
gan to practice as a physician in London in 1801, 
was chosen the next year professor of natural phil¬ 
osophy at the Royal Institution, and in 1802 be¬ 
came foreign secretary to the Royal Society. Dr. 
Young was subsequently physician of St. George’s 
Hospital, secretary to the Board of Longitude and 
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foreign associate of the French Academy of Sci¬ 
ences. Dr. Young greatly distinguished himself 
as a student of the hieroglyphical inscriptions of 
Egypt, jind was the first to suggest the discovery 
for which Champollion obtained the chief credit. 
He contributed many articles to the “Encyclopae¬ 
dia Britannica,” the “Quarterly Review,” the 
“Philosophical Transactions” and various scien¬ 
tific journals. He died May 10, 1829. 
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: Angel appears to Zachariah, announcing the Birth of John the Baptist. 


ZAANAIM (za-na'- 
im). See Zaanannim. 

ZAANAN (za'a- 
nan), a place mentioned 
only once, Mic. i. 11. 
Perhaps it is identical 
with Zenan, a town in 
the plain country of Ju¬ 
dah, Josh. xv. 37. 

ZAANANNIM (za- 
a-nan'nim), a plain, so 
styled, on the border of Naphtali, not far from 
Kedesh, Josh. xix. 33. It is called also Zaanaim, 
Jud. iv. 11. But the word rendered plain is more 
properly an oak, and two places are not indicated 
in Josh. xix. 33, A lion and Zaanannim, but rather 
the oak at or near Zaanannim. 

ZAAVAN (za'a-van), one of the descendants 
of Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 27; called also Zavan, 1 Chr. 
i. 42. 


ZABAD (za'bad). 1. A descendant of Ju¬ 
dah, 1 Chr. ii. 36, 37. 2. An Ephraimite slain 
by the men of Gath, 1 Chr. vii. 21. 3. One of 
David’s warriors, 1 Chr. xi. 41, very probably 
identical with No. 1. 4. One of the persons 

who murdered King Joash, 2 Chr. xxiv. 36. 

He is also called Jozachar, 2 Ki. xi. 21. 5, 6, 7. 
Three who had married foreign wives, Ezra x. 27, 
33, 43. 

ZABADAIAS (za-ba-di'as), 1 Esd. ix. 35, 

I identical with Zabad, Ezra x. 43. 

ZABADEANS (za-ba-de'anz), 1 Macc. xii. 
31, an Arab tribe attacked by Jonathan Maccabreus. 
Their settlements may have been on the slopes of 
Anti-libanus, where are still the villages Kefr 
Zebad and Zebedany. 

ZABAGLIA (za-bag'le-a), NICCOLO, an 
Italian architect, was born at Rome, in 1674, and 
displayed such great abilities while employed as a 
carpenter at the Vatican that he was appointed 
architect of St. Peter’s. He died in 1750. He 
invented the method of transferring fresco paint¬ 
ings from the plaster. 

ZABARELLA fza-ba-rel'la), FRANCESCO, 
a distinguished Italian ecclesiastic, was born at 
Padua, in 1339. He was an eminent professor of 
the canon law, and arrived successively at the 
dignities of bishop of Padua, archbishop of Flor¬ 
ence and cardinal. He took a prominent part in 
the council of Constance, and was the author of 
several learned treatises on ecclesiastical subjects. 
He die#in 1417. 


ZABBAI (zab'bi). 1. A person who mar¬ 
ried a foreign wife, Ezra x. 28. 2. The father of 

one who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Nell. iii. 20. The name is Zaccai in the margin. 

ZABBUD (zab'bud), one who returned from 
Babylon with Ezra, Ezra viii. 14. In some copies 
the name is Zaccur. 

ZABDEUS (zab-de'us), 1 Esd. ix. 21, the 
same as Zebadiah, Ezra x. 20. 

ZABDI (zab'di). 1. A descendant of Judah, 
the grandfather of Achan, Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18. 
He is probably the person called Zimri in 1 Chr. 

ii. 6. 2. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 19. 3. The 
superintendent of David’s vineyards, 1 Chr.xxvii. 
27. 4. A Levite, of the sons of Asaph, Neh. xi. 17. 
Perhaps, and identical with, Zaccur, 3, Zichri, 5. 

ZABDIEL (zab'de-el). 1. The father of one 
of David’s officers, 1 Chr. xxvii. 2. 2. An over¬ 
seer of#the priests, said to be son of one of the 
great men, Neh. xi. 14. See Haggedolim. 3. 
An Arabian who put Alexander Balas to death, 
1 Macc. xi. 17. 

ZABUD (za'bud), the son of Nathan, principal 
officer to Solomon and the king’s friend, 1 Ki. iv. 5. 

ZABULON (zab'u-lon), Matt. iv. 13, 15, a 
Greek form of Zebulun. 

ZACCAI (zak'ki). 1. One whose descendants 
returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 9. 2. Ezra 

iii. 20, margin. See Zahbai. 
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ZACCHEUS (zak-ke / us). 1. An officer of 
Judas Maccabams, 2 Macc. x. 19. 2. A superin¬ 
tendent of taxes at Jericho. Having heard of the 
Redeemer, he felt a great desire to see him as he 
drew near that place, for which purpose he climbed 
up into a sycamore tree because he was little of 
stature. Jesus, pleased with this manifestation 
of his eagerness, and knowing that it proceeded 
from a heart not far from the kingdom of God, 
saw fit to honor Zaccheus by becoming his guest. 
This offended the self-righteous Jews, who objected 
that he w.os gone to be a guest with a man that is 
a sinner. This offensive imputation was met by 
Zaccheus in the spirit of the Mosaic conception of 
goodness: “The half of my goods I give to the 
poor; and if I have taken anything from any man 
by false accusation I restore him fourfold/’ He 
that knew the heart of man knew not only the 
truth of this statement, but that the good works 
of Zaccheus emanated from right motives, and 
therefore terminated the conversation with the 
words: “This day is salvation come to this house, 
forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham,” a 
declaration which, whether Zaccheus was by birth 
a Jew or not, signifies that he had the same prin¬ 
ciple of faith which was imputed to Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, for righteousness. Luke, xix. 
2. Tradition represents Zaccheus as the first 
Christian bishop of Caesarea. 

ZACCHUR (zak'kur), a descendant of Sim¬ 
eon, 1 Chr. iv. 26. 

ZAOCUR (zak'kur). 1. The father of the 
Reubenite spy, Num. xiii. 4. 2. A Levite of the 

family of Merari, 1 Chr. xxiv. 27. 3. One of the 
sons of Asaph, head of a course of singers, 1 Chr. 
xxv. 2, 10. He is possibly the same with Zichri, 

1 Chr. ix. 15. 4. Ezra viii. 14, margin. See Za- 
bud. 5. One who helped to repair the wall of 
Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 2. G. A Levite who sealed 
the covenant, Neh. x. 12. 7. The father of one 
of the treasurers appointed by Neheraiah, Neh. 
xiii. 13. 

ZACHARIAH (zak-a-ri'ah). 1. The son 
and short-lived successor of Jeroboam II., king 
of Israel. He reigned only six months, having 
been vanquished and slain by Shallum, who con¬ 
spired against him, 2 Ki. xiv. 29; xv. 8-10. His 
reign is generally assigned to B.C. 772, but there 
is a confusion in the chronology of the period of 
which different modes of explanation have been 
attempted. 2. The other Zechariah in the Author¬ 
ized Version is merely known as the father of Abi, 
the mother of Hezekiah, 2 Ki. xviii. 2. 

ZACHARIAS (zak-a-ri'as). 1. 1 Esd. i. 8, 
the same as Zechariah, 2 Chr. xxxv. 8. 2. 1 

Esd. i. 15, a perversion of Heman, 2 Chr. xxxv. 
15. 3. 1 Esd. v. 8, the same as Seraiah, Ezra ii. 2. 

4. 1 Esd. vi. 1 ; vii. 3, the prophet Zechariah. 

5. 1 Esd. viii. 30, the same as Zechariah, Ezra, 

viii. 3. 6. 1 Esd. viii. 37, the same as Zechariah, 
Ezra viii. 11. 7. 1 Esd. viii. 44, the same as 
Zechariah, Ezra viii. 16. 8. 1 Esd. ix. 27, the 

same as Zechariah, Ezra x. 26. 9. 1 Macc. v. 

18, 56, the father of Joseph, a captain in the 
Maccabiean wars. 10. The father of John the 
Baptist. He was of the course of Abia or Abijah, 
and resided in a city among the mountains of Ju¬ 
dah (as some say, Hebron). When he was execut¬ 
ing in his turn his office in the temple, he was ap¬ 
prised by an angel that his wife Elizabeth should 
have a son. Zacharias hardly believed the an¬ 


nouncement, and was struck with dumbness till 
John’s birth and circumcision. Then his mouth 
was opened, and he uttered that noble strain of 
praise with which ever since the Church has hon¬ 
ored the Lord, Luke i. Nothing more is certainly 
known of him. 

ZACHARY (zak'ka-re), 2 Esd. i. 40, the 
prophet Zechariah. 

ZACHER (za'ker), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 
31. He is also called Zechariah, 1 Chr. ix. 37. 

ZADOK (za'dok). 1. In the reign of David, 
Zadok (the son of Ahitub and father of Ahimaaz, 

1 Chr. vi. 8) and Ahimelech were the priests, 2 Sam. 
viii. 17. Zadok and the Levites were with David 
when, after the middle ofthe eleventh century B. C., 
he fled from Absalom; but the king ordered Zadok 
to carry back the ark of God into the city, 2 Sam. 
xv. 24, 25, 27, 29, 35, 36; xviii. 19, 22, 27. The 
king also, considering Zadok a seer, commanded 
him to return to the city, stating that he would 
wait in the plain of the wilderness until he should 
receive such information from him and his son 
Ahimaaz, and also from the son of Abiathar, as 
might induce him to remove farther away. On 
hearing that Ahithophel had joined Absalom, 
David requested Husliai, his friend, to feign him¬ 
self to be also one of the conspirators, and to 
inform Zadok and Abiathar of the counsels 
adopted by Absalom and his rebellious confed¬ 
erates. The request of David was complied with, 
and the plans of the rebels made known to David 
by the instrumentality of Zadok and the others. 

After Absalom was vanquished, David sent to 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, saying, “ Speak 
unto the elders of Judah, Why are ye the last to 
bring the king back to his house?” etc., 2 Sam. 
xix. 11; xx. 25. When Adonijah attempted to 
succeed to the throne, Abiathar countenanced 
him; but Zadok was not called to the feast at 
which the conspirators assembled. King David 
sent for Zadok and Nathan the prophet to anoint 
Solomon king, 1 Ki. i. 32-45. 

2. The father of Jerusha, king Jotham’s mother, 

2 Ki. xv. 33. 3. Another in the line of priests, 

1 Chr. vi. 12. As he also is said to be son of 
Ahitub, some have imagined that the names are 
introduced a second time by an error of transcrip¬ 
tion. The Zadok of Neh. xi. 11 is either this per¬ 
son or No. 1. 4, 5. Two who helped to repair the 

wall of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 4, 29. 6. One who 
sealed the covenant, Neh. x. 21, possibly identical 
with No. 4 or 5. 7. A scribe, Neh. xiii. 13. 

ZAHAM (za'ham), one of the children of 
Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 19. 

ZAIR (zar), a place in Idumrpa where, when 
the Edomites revolted from King Joram of Judah, 
he defeated them in a night attack upon their 
troops, 2 Ki. viii. 21. Its locality can only be 
conjectured. 

ZALAPH (za'laf), the father of a person 
who repaired the wall of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 30. 

ZALMON (zal'mon), one of David’s war¬ 
riors, 2 Ram. xxiii. 28. He is elsewhere, 1 Chr. 
xi. 29, called llai. 

ZALMON, a wooded hill near Shechem to 
which Ahimelech and his party repaired for 
boughs with a view to the burning down of the 


tower of the city, Jud. ix. 48. But the name 
never occurs again, and no indication exists 
which might lead to the identification of the par¬ 
ticular eminence meant. 

ZALMONAH (zal-mo'nah), one of the sta¬ 
tions in the desert which the Israelites reached 
after leaving Mount Ilor, Num. xxxiii. 41. 

ZALMUNNA. See Zebaii and Zalmunna. 

ZAMBIS (zam'bis), 1 Esd. ix. 34, identical 
with Amariah, Ezra x. 42. 

ZAMBRI (zam'bri), 1 Macc. ii. 26, identical 
with Zimri, Num. xxv. 14. 

ZAMOTH (za'moth), 1 Esd. ix. 28, identical 
with Zattu, Ezra x. 27. 

ZAMZUMMIMS (zam-zum'mims), a race.of 
giants dwelling anciently in the territory afterward 
occupied by the Ammonites, but extinct before the 
time of Moses, Dent. ii. 20. 

ZANCHI (zang'ke), GIROLAMO, a celebrated 
Italian Protestant, was born at Alzano in 1516; 
and having formed a close intimacy with the cel¬ 
ebrated Peter Martyr while they were canons reg¬ 
ular of San Giovanni di Laterano, the conversa¬ 
tion and example of this distinguished convert to 
the Reformed Church ultimately produced such 
an effect on the mind of Zanchi as induced him 
to throw off the monastic habit and abjure the 
Romish faith. He was accordingly under the 
necessity of quitting Italy, and after seeking a 
refuge, first at Geneva and next at Strasburg and 
Chiavenna, he accepted the divinity professorship 
at Heidelberg in 1569, where he settled, under 
the immediate patronage of Frederick III., elec¬ 
tor-palatine, at whose instigation he composed 
his great treatise against Antinomianism. The 
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death of this prince, in 1578, occasioned his resig¬ 
nation, and he removed to Neustadt; but he re¬ 
turned to Heidelberg in 1585, and died there in 
1590. His principal work is a treatise “On the 
Doctrine of Predestination,” which was translated 
into English by Dr. Topladv. 

ZANOAH (za-no'ah). 1. A town in the plain 
country of Judah, Josh. xv. 34. It is to the south¬ 
east of Zorah, still bearing the name of ZdniTa. 
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2. Another town of Judah in the mountains, 
Josh. xv. 56; perhaps Zan&Uih, ten miles 
south of Hebron. 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH (zaf'nath- 
pa-a-ne'ah), a name or title given by Pha¬ 
raoh to Joseph when appointed to the dignity 
of ruler next under the king of the land of 
Egypt, Gen. xli. 45. The signification of it 
is little more than conjectural, and scholars 
have widely differed in the derivations they 
have proposed. Those who prefer a Hebrew 
origin say it means “ the revealer of myste¬ 
ries.” But surely, as an Egyptian title, it 
must have an Egyptian derivation. It seems 
reasonable to interpret it as designating some 
public benefit derived from him to the king¬ 
dom. Gesenius believes that it may mean 
“the preserver or rescuer of the .age or 
world.” 

ZAPHON (za'fon), a city in the low 
level of the Jordan in the kingdom of Sihon, 
allotted to the tribe of Gad, Josh. xiii. 27. 

ZARA (za'rah), Matt. i. 3. See Zerah. 

ZARACES (zar'a-ces), 1 Esd. i. 38, a 
person—evidently not Zedekiah, compare 1 
Esd. i. 46—said to be brother to Jehoiakim. 

ZARAH (za'rah), a variation of Zerah. 

ZARAIAS (za-ri'as). 1. 1 Esd. viii. 
2, a variation of Zerahiah, Ezra viii. 4. 2. 1 

Esd. viii. 31, a variation of Zerahiah, Ezra 
viii. 4. 3. 1 Esd. viii. 34, a variation of Zeb- 
adiah, Ezra viii. 8. 
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ZAREAH, Neh. xi. 29. See Zorah. 

ZAREATHITES (za're-ath-ites), the inhab¬ 
itants of Zareali or Zorah, 1 Chr. ii. 53. 


Shrine of “the Three Kings,” at Cologne. 
ZARED. See Zered. 


ZAREPHATH (zar'e-fath), a town near 
Sidon to which Elijah was sent during the latter 


part of the great drought in his time, 1 Ki. xvii. 
9. In the New Testament it is written Sarepta, 
Luke iv. 26. It now goes bv the name of Sura- 
fend , and is only a tel, or hill, with a small vil¬ 
lage on it, at the distance of seven or eight miles 
from Sidon, and 
near the Zaha- 
rani River. The 
ancient town or 
village, however, 
appears to have 
stood on the 
shore, and not on 
this height, as 
there the ruins 
of a place of 
some size are 
found, and 
among them a 
chapel erected 
by the Crusaders 
on what was sup¬ 
posed to be the 
site of the wid¬ 
ow’s house with 
whom Elijah 
stayed. The ruins 
comprise, besides 
broken columns, 
marble slabs,sar¬ 
cophagi and oth¬ 
er relics so nu¬ 
merous as to 
prove that at one time a wealthy and flourishing 
city had existed at that place. 


ZARjDTAN. See Zereda. 


ZARETH-SHAHAR (za'reth-tslia'har), a 

city allotted to Reuben ; it was on a hill in a val¬ 
ley, Josh. xiii. 19. It has not been identified. 

ZARHITES (zar'hites), THE, a family of the 
tribe of Judah, descendants of Zerah, son of Judah. 
Achan belonged to the family, Num. xxvi. 13; 
xxvii. 11; Josh. vii. 17. 

Z ART AN AH, or Z ARTHAN. See Zereda. 

ZATTHU (zat'thu), one who sealed the cove¬ 
nant, Neh. x. 14. 

ZATTU (zat'tu), one whose descendants re¬ 
turned from captivity with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 8. 
Several of this family had married foreign wives, 
Ezra x. 27. Probably Zattu and Zatthu are 
identical. 

ZAVAN. See Zaavan. 

ZAZA (za'za), a descendant of Judah, 1 Chr. 

ii. 33. 

ZEAL (zeel), an earnest temper which may 
spring from either commendable or imperfect and 
evil motives. It is often ascribed to God, 2 Ki. 
xix. 31 ; Isa. ix. 7. And men are sometimes com¬ 
mended for the zeal they show when it evinces 
itself in exertions for God’s glory, Num. xxv. 
11-13. But sometimes zeal for God is assumed as 
a cloak for selfishness, as in the case of Jehu, 2 
Ki. x. 16, who desired to gain the crown of Israel, 
but “ took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord,” 
2 Ki. x. 31. Ignorant or misdirected zeal may 
incline men even to persecute the Church and 
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true servants of Christ, Rom. x. 2. Zeal, to be a 
Christian grace, must be grounded on right prin- 
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ciples directed to a right end, and must not be a 
mere transient emotion, Gal. iv. 18. 

ZEALOTS (zel'ots), the followers of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean. Josephus speaks of 
them as forming the “ fourth sect of Jewish phil¬ 
osophy,” and as distinguished from the Pharisees 
chiefly by a quenchless love of liberty and a con¬ 
tempt of death. Their leading tenet was the un¬ 
lawfulness of paying tribute to the Romans, as 
being a violation of the theocratic constitution. 
This principle, which they maintained by force of 
arms against the Roman government, was soon 



converted into a pretext for deeds of violence 
against their own countrymen, and during the last 
days of the Jewish polity the Zealots were lawless 
brigands or guerrillas, the pest and terror of the 
land. After the death of Judas and of his two 
sons, Jacob and Simon, they were headed by Ele- 
azar, one of his descendants, and were often denom¬ 
inated Sicarii, from the use of a weapon resembling 
the Roman sica. 

ZEBADIAH (zeb-a-di'ah), a common name 
among the covenant-people—of several Benja- 


mites, 1 Chr. viii. 15, 17; xii. 7 ; a son of Asahel, 
Joab’s brother, 1 Chr. xxvii. 7; several priests and 
Levites of later times, 1 Chr. xxvi. 2; Ezra vii. 8; 
x. 20; a Levite who took part, in Jehoshaphat’s 
time, in the work of teaching the law throughout 
Judah, 2 Chr. xvii. 8; also in the same reign a 
prince of the house of Judah, the son of Ishmael, 
and appointed along with the high-priest to judge 
in cases of importance, 2 Chr. xix. 11. 

ZEBAH (ze'bah) and ZALMUNNA (zal- 
mun'nah), chiefs of the Midianites whom Gideon 
defeated and slew. See Gideon. 

ZEBAIM (ze-ba'im). This is probably part 
of a man’s name, Ezra ii. 57. See Pocheueth. 


three great families into which the tribe was di¬ 
vided, Num. xxvi. 26. Though the first genera¬ 
tion was so small, this tribe ranked fourth in num¬ 
bers among the twelve when the census was taken 
at Mount Sinai, in the year of the exodus, Judah, 
Dan and Simeon being more numerous. During 
the wilderness journey it increased from fifty-seven 
thousand four hundred males to sixty thousand 
five hundred, but it held just the same relative 
place among the twelve, Judah, Dan and Issachar 
being before it, when the census was made on the 
plains of Moab, Num. xxvi. 27. 

History is almost as silent regarding the acts of 
the tribe during the long period of Egyptian bond¬ 
age and the desert journey as it is regarding the 
patriarch Zebulun himself. It does not appear to 


ZEBEDEE (zeb'- 
e-de), a Galilean fish¬ 
erman, husband of 
Salome and father 
of the two apostles 
James and John. He 
appears to have been 
a man of substance, 
as he had hired la¬ 
borers in his busi¬ 
ness, and his wife was 
one of those who min¬ 
istered to Jesus, Matt, 
iv. 21; Mark i. 19, 

20; Luke v. 10; John 
xxi.2. After the call 
of his sons by Jesus 
we hear no more of f /j 
Zebedeehimself. Pos- ! i r 
sibly he did not live ^ 
much longer. y/ 


ZEBINA (ze-bi - ^ 
nail), one who had | 
married a foreign A 
wife, Ezra x. 43. 

ZEBOIIM (ze- I 
boy'im), or ZEBO- | 
IM (ze-bo'im). 1. % 
One of the cities in 'A 
the vale of Siddim % 
destroyed with Ad- 'A 
mail, Sodom and Go- J 
morrali, Gen. x. 19; ^ 
Deut. xxix. 23. 2. A J 
town or place of Ben- || 
jamin, standing in or 
near a valley or 
gorge, 1 Sam. xiii. 18. 



The Chancel of the Church of Wkchgelburgh, Bavaria. 


ZEBUDAH (ze-bu'dah), the mother of Jelioi- 
akim, 2 Ki. xxiii. 36. 

ZEBUL (ze'bul), the governor of Shechem for 
Abimelech, Jud. ix. 28-41. He overreached and 
ejected Gaal, apparently a Canaanite chief. 

ZEBULONITE. See Zebulunites. 

ZEBULUN (zeb'u-lun), the sixth and last son 
of Leah and the tenth born to Jacob, Gen. xxx. 
20. His personal history does not contain a single 
incident worthy of record, and his name is not 
once mentioned except in the genealogical lists. 
At the time of the descent of Jacob into Egypt, 
Zebulun had three sons, Sered, Elon and Jahleel, 
Gen. xlvi. 14, who became the founders of the 


have been signalized in any way. A quiet, steady 
demeanor seems to have been the chief character¬ 
istic of the people. 

The position and physical character of Zebu- 
lun’s destined territory in the land of promise had 
been sketched in the prophetic blessing of Jacob: 
“Zebulun shall dwell on the coast of seas; and he 
shall be for a shore of ships; and his side will be 
to Zidon,” Gen. xlix. 13. Though Issachar was 
an elder brother, Jacob seems to have already ac¬ 
knowledged the political superiority of Zebulun 
by placing him first in order. Zebulun’s territory 
was one of the richest and most beautiful sections 
of Western Palestine. Joshua defines its borders 
with his usual minuteness, though, in consequence 
of the disappearance of many old cities, it cannot 
now be entirely identified. Its position, however, 
and general extent are clear enough. Asher and 
Naphtali bounded it on the north and Issachar 
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on the south. It stretched across the country from 
the Sea of Galilee on the east to the maritime 
plain of Phoenicia on the west, embracing a large 
strip of Esdraelon, a portion of the plain of Akka, 
the whole of the rich upland plain of Battauf, with 
the fertile table-land between it and the great basin 
of the Sea of Galilee. The beautiful wooded hills 
and ridges extending from Tabor, by Nazareth and 
Sefuriyeh, to the plain of Akka were also in Zeb¬ 
ulun. It touched Carmel on the south-west; and 
though it did not actually reach to the shore of 
the Mediterranean, its sides joined the narrow 
maritime territory of Phoenicia, to which Jacob, 
according to common Eastern custom, gives the 
name of its chief city, Zidon : “And his side will 
be to Zidon.” Its opposite extremity resting on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee, the words of Jacob 
were fulfilled: “Zebulun shall dwell on the coast 
of seas.” His fishermen on the Sea of Galilee and 
his merchants navigating the Mediterranean, in 
company with their Phoenician neighbors, illus¬ 
trate remarkably the other blessing: “He shall 
be for a shore of ships.” 

The tribe of Zebulun, though not mentioned, 
appears to have shared the fate of the other north¬ 
ern tribes at the invasion of the country by Tiglath- 
pileser, 2 Ki. xvii. 18, 24. From this time the his¬ 
tory of the distinct tribe ceases. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Levites, the whole were amalgamated 
into one nation, and on the return from exile were 
called Jews. The land of Zebulun, however, oc¬ 
cupied a distinguished place in New Testament 
times. It formed the chief scene of our Lord’s 
life and labors. Nazareth arid Cana were in it, 
and it embraced a section of the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, where so many of the miracles of 
Christ were performed and so many of his dis¬ 
courses and parables spoken. Then was fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah: “ The land Zabulon and 
the land Nephthalim, the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles; the people which 
sat in darkness saw great light; and to them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death light is 
sprung up,” Isa. ix. 1, 2; Matt. iv. 15, 16. 


lifetime Uzziah, king of Judah, was guided by his 
counsels, and prospered, but went wrong when 
death had deprived him of his wise guidance. 
Nothing is known of this Zechariah’s history. It 
is possible that he may be the same whose daugh¬ 
ter became the wife of Ahaz and mother of Ileze- 
kiah, 2 Ki. xvi. 1, 2. 

3. Son of Jeberechiah, a person whom, together 
with Urijah the high-priest, Isaiah took as a legal 
witness of his marriage with “the prophetess,” 
Isa. viii. 2. This was in the reign of Ahaz, and 
the choice of the prophet shows that Zechariah 
was a person of consequence. Some confound him 
with the preceding, but the distance of time will 
not admit, their identity. He may, however, have 


moment is recorded: the son of Meshelemiah, a 
Korhite, a tabernacle gate-keeper, 1 Chr. ix. 21; 
xxvi. 2; a Levite in David’s temple band, one of 
those appointed to play with psalteries, also a gate¬ 
keeper, and possibly the same as the preceding, 1 
Chr. xv.18, 20; a son of Jehoshaphat, also one of 
the princes of Judah appointed in that king’s reign 
to teach the people the law of God, 2 Chr. xxi. 2; 
xvii. 7 ; a Kohathite Levite in Josiah’s time, also 
a ruler of the temple in the same reign, 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 12; xxxv. 8; one of the family of Asaph 
in Hezekiah’s time, 2 Chr. xxix. 13; a son of Je- 
liiel, 1 Chr. ix. 37; and not a few of the returned 
captives, Ezra viii. 3, 11, 16; x. 26; Neh. xi. 4, 5, 
12; xii. 16, etc. 


ZEBULUNITES (zeb'u-lun-ites), Num. xxvi. 
27, the descendants of Zebulun. 


ZECHARIAH (zek-a-ri'ah). 1. High-priest 
in the time of Joash, king of Judah. He was son, 
or perhaps grandson, of Jehoiada and Jehosheba. 
Zechariah could not bear to see the evil courses 
into which the monarch eventually fell, and by 
which the return of the people to their old idol¬ 
atries was facilitated, if not encouraged. There¬ 
fore, when the people were assembled at one of 
the solemn festivals, he took the opportunity of 
lifting up his voice against the growing corrup¬ 
tions. This was in the presence of the king, in the 
court of the temple. The people were enraged at 
his honest boldness, and with the connivance of the 
king they seized the pontiff’ and stoned him to 
death, even in that holy spot, “between the tem¬ 
ple and the altar.” His dying cry was not that 
of the first Christian martyr, “Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge,” Acts vii. 60, but “The Lord 
look upon it, and require it,” 2 Chr. xxiv. 
20-22. It is to this dreadful affair that our Lord 
alludes in Matt, xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51. At least 
this is the opinion of the best interpreters, and 
that which has most probability in its favor. 

2. One “ who had understanding in the visions of 
God,” 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It is doubtful whether this 
eulogium indicates a prophet, or simply describes 
one eminent for his piety and faith. During his 


David’s Charge to Solomon. 


been the descendant of Asaph, named in 2 Chr. 
xxix. 13. 

4. The eleventh in order of the minor prophets, 
was, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, of the priestly 
race, his grandfather Iddo being the chief of one 
of the classes of priests who returned from Baby¬ 
lon with Zerubbabel and Joshua, see Neh. xii. 4, 
at which time Zechariah must have been very 
young. He was contemporary with Haggai, and 
co-operated with him in exhorting and encourag¬ 
ing the Jews to rebuild the temple and to restore 
its public ordinances. But in addition to this, he 
was commissioned to deliver many important 
prophecies relating to the future. 

5. Besides the preceding, an immense number 
of persons are incidentally noticed as bearing the 
name of Zechariah, but of whom nothing of any 


ZECHARIAH, THE BOOK OF. The proph- 

ecies of Zechariah, like those of Daniel, extend 
to the “times of the Gentiles,” Luke xxiii. 24; 
but in Zechariah the history of the chosen people 
forms the centre of his predictions, and that his¬ 
tory is set forth both in direct prophecy and in 
symbolical acts and visions. 

Although the language and style of this book 
are by no means obscure, there is considerable dif¬ 
ficulty in explaining its visions and prophecies. 
Yet some portions are very clear, and they diffuse 
light around them. Much, too, may be learned 
from a comparison with the writings of the earlier 
prophets, to which repeated allusions may be 
found. 

The book of Zechariah may be divided into 

three parts: 
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Tiik Prodigal Son. 


ing of the Gentiles, and the final glory and bles¬ 
sedness of the Church of God, uniting Jew and 
Gentile in one holy community under their great 
High-priest and King, ch. ix.-xiv. 

ZED AD (ze'dad), a place on the northern 
frontier of Palestine, Num. xxxiv. 8. It is prob¬ 
ably the large village east of the road from Da¬ 
mascus to Hums, now called SUdud. 

ZEDECHIAS ( zed-e-ki'as), 1 Esd. i. 46, King 

Zedekiah. 


ZEDEKIAH (zed-e-ki'ah). 1. A false prophet 
who encouraged Ahab to go against the Syrians at 
Ramoth-gilead, promising him victory, and by the 
symbol of artificial horns declaring that he should 


likely to attend his efforts. His heart was not 
right before God, and therefore was he left without 
divine succor. Corrupt and weak, he gave him¬ 
self up into the hands of his nobles and lent an 
ear to false prophets, while the faithful lessons of 
Jeremiah were unwelcome and repaid by incarce¬ 
ration. Like all of his class, he was unable to 
follow good, and became the slave of wicked men, 
afraid alike of his own nobility and of his foreign 
enemies. By his folly and wickedness he brought 
the State to the brink of ruin. Yet the danger 
did not open his eyes. Instead of looking to Je¬ 
hovah, he threw himself for support on Egypt 
when the Chaldaean came into the land and laid 
siege to his capital. The siege was begun on the 
tenth day of the tenth month, in the ninth year 
of his reign. For a year and a half did Jerusa- 


ZEEB, a wine-press, so called because the 
Ephraimites killed Zeeb there, Jud. vii. 25. 


ZEISBERGER (dzls'ber-ger), DAVID, was 
born in 1721, in Moravia, and emigrated to Geor¬ 
gia, where lie arrived in 1738. After some time 
he removed to Pennsylvania, where he became one 
of the founders of the Moravian settlements at 
Bethlehem and Nazareth. lie left Pennsylvania 
for Ohio, where he became a missionary preacher 
among the Indians; and he continued with inde¬ 
fatigable zeal in this work during life. lie died 
at Goshen, which is situated on the Muskingum 
River, in Ohio, in the year 1808. He was cha¬ 
racterized by great piety and industry; and while 
sedulously engaged as a preacher, he found time 
to prepare a great’number of small works in the 
language of the Delaware Indians, including 
grammars, histories, sermons, dictionaries and a 
considerable number of Biblical subjects. The 
godliness and simplicity, the zeal and energy and 
the untiring devotion of this excellent man were 
well known and greatly appreciated in his own 
day, and his memory is still cherished. 


ZELAH (ze / lah)‘ a town of Benjamin where 
Saul and Jonathan were buried, Josh, xviii. 28. 

ZELEK (ze'lek), one of David’s warriors, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 37. 


ZELOPHEHAD (ze-lof'e-had), a descendant 
of Manasseh who died in the wilderness, leaving 
only daughters. To them, therefore, his inherit¬ 
ance was allotted, and certain regulations were in 
consequence made in regard to heiresses, Num. 
xxvi. 33; xxvii. 1, 7; Josh. xvii. 3. 


ZELOTES (ze-lo'teez), an epithet of Simon 
the apostle, Luke vi. 15, corresponding to “Ca- 
naanite,” or, as it should rather be, “Canana?an,” 
the zealous. See Simon, 2. 

ZELZAH (zel'zah), a place by the border of 
Benjamin, not far from Rachel’s sepulchre, 1 
Sam. x. 2. 

ZEMARAIM (zem-a-ra'im). 1. A town of 
Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 22, possibly es-Sumrah, four 
miles north of Jericho. 2. A hill or summit in 
Mount Ephraim, which extended to or into the 
territory of Benjamin, and might have its name 
from No. 1, 2 Chr. xiii. 4. 

ZEMARITE (zem'a-rite), a tribe mentioned 
among the descendants of Canaan, and doubtless 
forming part of the population by which the land 
was anciently occupied, Gen. x. 18. They appear 


I. The first part, ch. i.—vi., contains a series of 
eight visions, which were communicated to the 
prophet in the second year of Darius, revealing 
the dispensations of God’s providence relative 
both to the Jews and to the nations which had 
oppressed them. 

II. The next part, ch. vii., viii., contains proph¬ 
ecies of prosperity and enlargement to Jerusalem, 
intermixed with warnings and exhortations. 

III. The remaining six chapters contain a series 
of predictions unfolding the future history of the 
people of God from that period to the end of the 
world, with which are mingled many prophecies 
relating to the person, character and work of the 
Messiah, the promulgation of the gospel, the call¬ 


push the enemy till they were consumed. Zede¬ 
kiah opposed the faithful prophet Micaiah, and 
struck him, with a taunting question. He was 
rebuked, and told to expect a day of shame and 
fear, 1 Ki. xxii. 11, 24, 25. We are told nothing 
more of him. 

2. Son of Josiali, the twentieth and last king of 
Judah, was, in the place of his brother Jehoiakim, 
set on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, who changed 
his name from Mattaniah to that by which he is 
ordinarily spoken of. As the vassal of the Baby¬ 
lonian monarch, he was compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance to him, which, however, lie observed 
only till an opportunity offered for throwing off* 
his yoke. Success in such an undertaking was not 


lem effectually withstand Nebuchadnezzar. At 
the end of that time, however, the city was 
stormed and taken, B. C. 588, when Zedekiah, who 
had fled, was captured on the road to Jericho. 
Judgment was speedily executed; his sons were 
slain before his eyes, and he himself was deprived 
of sight and sent in chains to Babylon, where he 
died in prison, 2 Ki. xxiv. 17 ; xxv. 1; Jer. xxviii , 
xxxiv., xxxvii., xxxviii.,xxxix., lii.; Ezek.xvii. 15. 

3. A false prophet put to death by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, Jer. xxix. 21, 22. 4. One of the princes 
of Jehoiakim’s court, Jer. xxxvi. 12. 

ZEEB (ze'eb), a prince of Midinn slain by the 
Ephraimites after the rout of the Midianitish 
army by Gideon, Jud. vii. 25; viii. 3. 





between the Arvadite and the Hamathite; so also 
at 1 Chr. i. 16. Of the Zemarites nothing is 
known, unless we have traces of them in the town 
and mount of Zemiraim mentioned immediately 
before. 

ZEMIRA (ze-mi'rah), a descendant of Benja¬ 
min, 1 Chr. vii. 8. _ 

ZENAN. See Zaanan. 

ZENAS (.ze'nas), a Christian whom Raul, 
writing to Titus, wished him to bring with him, 


ZENDER (zen'der), JOACHIM DENIS 
LAURENT, M.D., was born in 1805, at Paris, in 
France. He was educated in the College Royal 
de Louis le Grand, whence he passed to the cele¬ 
brated theological seminary of St. Sulpice. He 
emigrated to the United States in the year 1828, 
and became a teacher in several Romish institu¬ 
tions. He turned his attention to medicine, and 
at length, in 1S44, he was ordained to the ministry 
in the Protestant Church, and. he collected a con¬ 
gregation to which he preached in the French lan¬ 
guage. His published works were of a general 
character, intended to be of use to French settlers 
in the United States, while several of them had a 
medical character. He was eminent as a linguist. 

ZENO (ze'no), the Greek philosopher, founder 
of the Stoic School, was born at Citium, a small 
town in Cyprus. The date of his birth is uncer¬ 
tain, but it was probably about B.C. 355. He 
taught at Athens for fifty-eight years. His pupils 
assembled in the painted colonnade or stoa , whence 
they received the name of Stoics. The aim of 
Zeno was to found a system of human knowledge 
which should take the place of the skepticism 
then prevalent, and arrest if possible the decay 
which he saw fast spreading over Greek civiliza¬ 
tion. He had some of the best qualities of the 
early Romans—manly energy, severe simplicity 
of life and profound regard for moral obligation. 
IIis philosophy, therefore, had a practical rather 
than a^speculative aim. He derived all know¬ 


ledge from sensation and 
reflection—the exercise 
of reason upon impres¬ 
sions received through 
the senses; taught that the highest aim of man is 
to live according to right reason; that the way 
to virtue (perfect manhood) is through wisdom; 
that virtue alone is the ground of blessedness; 
that all good actions are equally good, and all 
evil ones equally evil; that the passions must be 
eradicated and tranquillity secured by “apathy ’* 
(freedom from passion). The system of the Stoics 
was more fully developed by the great followers 
of Zeno, among whom were Cleanthes, his pupil 
and successor, Chrvsippus, Diogenes of Babylon 
and others. Many great thinkers and noble cha¬ 
racters went forth from this school, and its doc¬ 
trines were peculiarly attractive to the noblest 
Romans. But the system also produced many ex¬ 
amples of extravagant egotism, pride and asperity, 
and some of its most distinguished adherents avail¬ 
ed themselves of the liberty it gave them of putting 
an end to their own lives. Zeno is said to have 
done so, in consequence of an accident as he quit¬ 
ted the stoa. The date of his death is probably 
about B.C. 263. After his death the Athenians 
are said to have honored him by the decree of a 
crown of gold, a public funeral and a statue of brass. 

ZENO, emperor ot the East, was proclaimed 
emperor in A.D. 474. He had no capacity for 
government and led a sensual, corrupt life; but 
he undertook to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and attempted, by the publication, in 482, of his 
famous lien ot icon, to put an end to the miserable 
disputes and disgraceful disorders of the churches. 
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ZERAH 



ZEPHATHAH 

(ze-fa'thah), a val¬ 
ley where King Asa 
met and overcame 
the Ethiopian host, 
2 Chr. xix. 10. It 
was by Mareshah 
in the territory of 
Judah. 


I. Denunciations 
of the sins and pun¬ 
ishments of Judah, 
with a call to re¬ 
pentance, ch. i.; ii. 
1-3. 

II. Exemplary 
judgments upon 
neighboring na¬ 
tions, ch. ii. 4-15. 

III. Severe re* 
bukes and threat- 
enings against Je¬ 
rusalem, followed 
by gracious prom¬ 
ises of restoration 
under the gospel, 
ch. iii. 


ZEPHATH. 

See IIormah. 


ZEPHI (ze'fi), 
or ZEPHO (ze'- 
fo), one of the sons 
of Eliphaz, Esau’s 
son, Gen. xxxvi. 
11, 15. 

ZEPHON (ze'- 
fon), one of the 
sons of Gad, Num. 
xxvi. 15; called also 
Ziphion, Gen. xlvi. 
16. 


ZEPHONITES 

(zef'on-ites), a fam¬ 
ily of Gad, descend¬ 
ants of Zephon, 
Num. xxvi. 15. 

ZER (zur), a city 
of Naplitali, Josh, 
xix. 35. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 

son to suppose that he was the snme person. The 
description which Zephaniah gives, ch. i. 4, of the 
disorders prevailing among the Jewish people has 
led some to suppose that his messages must have 
been delivered before the great reformation which 
Josiah effected in the eighteenth year of his reign. 
But the prophecy may be of later date, for that 
reformation was evidently very partial, enforced 
by the example and authority of the monarch, but 
not heartily entered into bv the princes and people. 
4. The father of one or more persons concerned in 
a symbolical action, Zech. vi. 10, 14. 

ZEPHANIAH, THE BOOK OF. This book 
may be divided into three parts, which are, how¬ 
ever, intimately connected with one another: 


ZERAH (ze'- 
rah), or ZARAH 
(za'rali). 1. The 
twin brother of Pharez, sons of Judah and Ta¬ 
mar, Gen. xxxviii. 30, from whom sprung the 
family of the Zarhites, Num. xxvi. 20; perhaps 
also Izrahites, 2 Chr. xxvii. 8. 2. A son of Reuel 

and grandson of Esau, who also was one of the 
dukes or chieftains of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 17. 3. 

A son of Simeon, according to 1 Chr. iv. 24; but 
in Gen. xlvi. 10 he bears the name of Zohar. 4. 
A Levite of the family of Gershom, the son of 
Iddo, 1 Chr. vi. 21. 5. The Cushite king or lender 
who invaded Judah in the tenth year of King Asa, 
B. C. 941, with a vast host of men. Asa defeated 
them in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah, 
utterly routed them, pursued them to Gerar and 
carried back much plunder from that neighbor¬ 
hood. We are left uncertain as to the country 


ZEPHANIAH (zef'a-ni'ah). 1. The second 
priest in the reign of Zedekiah, who had succeeded 
in the place of Jehoiada, and was slain at Riblah 
after Jerusalem was taken, 2 Ki. xxv. 18-21. 2. 

A Kohathite Levite, 1 Chr. vi. 36. 3. The ninth 
in order of the minor prophets. All our know¬ 
ledge of him is derived from the title to his book, 
which informs us that he prophesied in the reign 
of Josiah and records the names of his ancestors 
through four generations. Though the name of 
the head of the family is the same in Hebrew as 
that of the pious king Hezekiah, there is no rea¬ 


But instead of leading to union, this concordat 
was the fruitful germ of new divisions. Zeno died 

A.D. 491. 
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from which Zerah came. The term Cushite or 
Ethiopian may imply that he was of Arabian 
Cush, the principal objection to which is that 
history affords no indication that Arabia had at 
that epoch any king so powerful as Zerah. That he 
was of Abyssinia or African Ethiopia is another 
conjecture, which is resisted by the difficulty of 
seeing how this huge host could have obtained a 
passage through Egypt, as it must have done to 
reach Judaea. If we could suppose, with Cham- 
pollion, that Zerah the Cushite was the then king 
of Egypt, of an Ethiopian dynasty, this difficulty 
would be satisfactorily met. In fact, it is now ! 
often stated that he was the same with Osorkon I., 
the son and successor of the Shishak who invaded 
Juda*a twenty-five years before, in the time of Re- 
hoboam. This is a tempting explanation, but 
cannot be received without question, and it is 
not deemed satisfactory by Rosellini, Wilkinson, i 
Sharpe and others. In fact, no conclusion that 
can be relied upon has yet been exhibited. 

ZERAHIAH (ze-ra-hi'ah). 1. A priest of 
the line of Eleazar, 1 Chr. vi. 6, 51. 2. One whose 
son headed a party who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra. Ezra viii. 4. 
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The Sermon at the Ska-side. 

ZERED (zer'ed), or ZARED (za'red), a brook 
or valley communicating with the Dead Sea near 
its south-east extremity. It marked the period of 
the wilderness sojourn on the one side as Kadesh 
did on the other, Dent. ii. 14; Num. xxi. 12. The 
Wady el Ahsy is now generally supposed to be 
ancient Zered. , 

ZEREDA (ze-re'da), or ZEREDATHAH 
(ze-re-da'thah), a town of Ephraim in the plain 
of Jordan, the birthplace of Jeroboam I., 1 Ki. xi. 
26. Possibly it may be identical with Zaretan, 
Josh. iii. 16, Zererath. Jud. vii. 22, Zartanah, 1 Ki. 

iv. 12, Zarthan, 1 Ki. vii. 46. But Zarthan was 
not far from Beth-shan. 

ZERERATH (zer-e'rath) occurs in Jud. vii. 
22, and is doubtless identical with Zereda. 

ZERESH (ze'resh), the wife of Hainan, Esth. 

v. 10, 14; vi. 13. 

ZERETH (ze'reth), one of the descendants of 
Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 7. 

ZER% See Izri. 


ZEROR (ze-ror'), a Benjamite, one of Saul’s 

ancestors, 1 Sam. ix. 1. 

ZERUAH (ze-ru'ah), the mother of Jeroboam 
I., 1 Ki. ix. 26. 

ZERUBBABEL (ze-rub'ba-bel), son of Sheal- 
tiel, of the royal house of David, 1 Chr. iii., was 
the leader of the first colony of Jews that returned 
from captivity to their native land under the per¬ 
mission of Cyrus, carrying with them the precious 
vessels belonging to the service of God. With 
the aid of Joshua and his body of priests, Zerub- 
babel proceeded, on his arrival in Palestine, to 
rebuild the fallen city, beginning with the altar 
of burnt-offerings, in order that the daily services 
might be restored. The Samaritans, however, 
having been offended at being expressly excluded 
from a share in the land, did all they could to 
hinder the work, and even procured from the Per¬ 
sian court an order that it should be stopped. Ac¬ 
cordingly, everything remained suspended till the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis, A. D. 521, when 
the restoration was resumed and carried to com¬ 
pletion, according to Josephus, owing to the influ¬ 
ence of Zerubbabel with the Persian monarch. 
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The People of Nazareth seek to cast Jesus from the Precipice. 


ZERUIAH (zer-u-i'ah), daughter of Jesse, 
sister of David, 1 Chr. ii. 1G, and mother of Joab, 
Abishai and Asahel, 2 Sam. ii. 18; iii. 39. 

ZETHAM (ze'tham), a Levite, 1 Chr. xxiii. 8. 

ZETHAN (ze'than), a Benjamite chieftain, 1 

Chr. vii. 10. 

ZETHAR (ze'thar), one of the seven cham¬ 
berlains or eunuchs at the court of Ahasuerus, 

Esth. i. 10. 

ZIA (zi'ah), a Gadite, 1 Chr. v. 13. 

ZIBA (zi'bali), a servant of the house of Saul, 
or, according to the statement of Josephus, a slave 
to whom Saul had given his liberty. Ilis history 
and character have already been discussed in the 
article Mephibosiieth. In 2 Sam. ix. 10 he is said 
to have had fifteen sons and twenty servants. 

ZIBEON (zib'o-on), a son of Seir the Tlorite, 
called a Hivite, Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14, 20, 24, 29. 

ZIBIA (zib'yah), a Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 9. 


ZIBIAH fzib'yah), the mother of Jehoash, or 
Joash, king of Judah, 2 Ki. xii. 1. 

ZICHRI (zik'ri), a very common name among 
the Israelites, some of whom appear to have been 
valiant soldiers, but none otherwise distinguished. 
A son of Izhar (improperly spelled Zithri in the 
common copies of the Authorized Version), Ex. vi. 
21; a Benjamite of the sons of Shimei, 1 Chr. viii. 
19; other Benjamites, 1 Chr. viii. 23, 27; an Eph- 
rathite in the army of Pekah, and a hero, 2 Chr. 
xxviii. 7; and several persons of other families, 
1 Chr. ix. 15; xxvi. 25; xxvii. 16; 2 Chr. xvii. 
16; xxiii. 1; Neh. xii. 17. 

ZIDDIM (zid'dim),acityof Naphtali, Josh. xix. 
35, possibly Ilattln, at the foot of the hill so called. 

ZIDKIJAH (zid-ki'jah), one who sealed the 
covenant, Neh. x. i. His mime appears immedi¬ 
ately after that of Neheraiah. 

ZIDON. See Sidon. 

ZIDONIANS (zi-do'ne-anz\ 1 Chr. xxii. 4, 
inhabitants of Zidon. See Sidonians. 


ZIF. See Months. 

ZIHA (zi'hali). 1. One whose descendants, 
Nethinim, returned with Zerubbabel, Ezra ii. 43;. 
Neh. vii. 46. 2. A person, perhaps the represent¬ 

ative or descendant of No. 1, who was a ruler of 
the Nethinim, Neh. xi. 21. 

ZIIM (zi'im), Isa. xiii. 21, margin. This word, 
from a root signifying dryness, means inhabitants 
of the desert, both men, as “ they that dwell in the 
wilderness,” Ps. lxxii. 9, and perhaps Isa. xxiii. 
13, and animals, various kinds of wild beasts, Ps. 
Ixxiv. 14; Isa. xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 14; Jer. 1. 39. 

ZIKLAG* (zik'lag), a city belonging to the 
tribe of Simeon, Josh. xv. 31, but at times subject 
to the Philistines of Gath, whose king, Achish, 
bestowed it upon David for a residence; after 
which it pertained to Judah, 1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 2 
Sam. i. 1; Neh. xi. 2^. 

While David was absent with his men to join 
Achish, Ziklag was burned and plundered by the 
Amalekites; and on his return, after receiving the 
spoil from them, he remained here till called to 
assume the crown after the death of Saul. It was 
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during his stay in this place 
that he was joined by many 
considerable and valiant 
persons, whose adhesion to 
his cause was of much im¬ 
portance to him, and who 
were ever after held in 
high esteem in his court 
and army. 

ZILLAH (zil'lah), one 
of the wives of Lamech, of 
the line of Cain, Gen. iv. 

19, 22, 23. 

ZILPAH (zil'pali), the 
handmaid of Leah, whom 
she gave as a concubine to 
Jacob. Her sons were Gad 
and Asher, Gen. xxix. 24; 
xxxv. 26. 

ZILTHAI (zil'tha-i). 
1. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 

20. 2. A chieftain of Ma- 
nasseli who joined David 
at Ziklag, 1 Chr. xii. 20. 

ZIMMAH (zim'mah). 
1. A Levite of the family 
of Gershon, 1 Chr. vi. 20, 
42. 2. A Gershonite Le¬ 
vite ; perhaps the same 
person as No. I is intended, 
2 Chr. xxix. 12. 


ZIMRAN (zim'ran), 
one of the sons of Abraham 
by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 2. 
Probably the Zamereni, a 
tribe in the interior of Ara¬ 
bia, were descended from 
him* 


ZIMRI (zim'ri). 1. A 
Simeonite chief slain by 
Phinehas for his open sin 
with a Midianitish woman, 

Num. xxv. 14. 2. A cap¬ 

tain under Elah, king of Is¬ 
rael, who conspired against 
his master and slew him in 
Tirzah. Zimri ascended 
the throne, and destroyed 
all the house of Baaslia, 
but he reigned only seven 
days; for the soldiery made 
Omri king, who marched 
against Tirzah ; and Zim¬ 
ri, finding resistance vain, shut himself in the 
palace, fired it and perished, 928 B. C., 1 Ki. xvi. 
9-20. His fate served to point a sarcasm of Jez¬ 
ebel against Jehu as he, having slain two kings, 
was entering Jezreel, 2 Ki. ix. 31. 3. A descend¬ 

ant of Judah, of the family, of Zerah, 1 Chr. ii. 6* 
He is the person called Zabdi in Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18. 
4. One of Saul’s posterity, 1 Chr. viii. 36; ix. 42. 

ZIMRI, some place or district whose kings are 
threatened, Jer. xxv. 25. » It has been supposed 
to be Zabram, a city between Mecca and Medina; 
but it is mentioned with Elam and Media, and is 
clearly distinguished from Arabia. 

ZIN, a desert on the south of Palestine and 


Christ upon the Sea. 

westward from Idunima. in which was situated the 
city of Kadesh-barnea. Num. xiii. 21. Its locality 
is therefore fixed by the considerations which de¬ 
termine the site of Kadesh to the western part of 
the Arabah, south of the Dead Sea. 


ZIN AH. See Zizah. 

ZINZENDORF (zin'zen-dorf), NICOLAUS 
LI DWIG VON, founder of the Moravian settle¬ 
ment of Ilerrnhut, and restorer of the sect, was 
son of George Louis, Count von Zinzendorf, Saxon 
minister of state, and was born at Dresden in 1700. 
lie was piously brought up, and fell early under 
the influence of the Pietist teacher Spener. He 
was edu^ted under the care of Francke, the phil- 


j anthropist, at Halle, and at the University of 
Wittenberg, and in opposition to the wish of his 
friends resolved to enter the Church. For a short 
time he led, it is said, a loose and immoral life. 
After a stay of three years at Wittenberg, during 
which he gained the friendship of Frederick von 
Watteville, a young Swiss noble, and the mission¬ 
ary Ziegenbalg, he visited Holland and France, 
making the acquaintance of many eminent per¬ 
sons and winning general esteem. After his return 
to Saxony, in 1721, ho married a sister of his friend, 
the count of Reuss EbersdorfF, and soon after, he 
generously ofFered a home on his estate to such of 
the Moravian Brethren as wished to escape the 
persecutions of the Austrian government. The 
settlers, few, poor and industrious, established 


































































































ZIPPORAH 


themselves on the spot afterward so celebrated 
under the name Herrnhut. Nine years later his 
father, Count von Zinzendorf, carried out the 
project he had long cherished of sending mission¬ 
aries to the heathen, and the first were sent to 
Greenland. Ordained minister of the Lutheran 
Church in 1734, he was banished from Sweden, 
and soon after from Saxony; traveled in Holland, 
Livonia and Prussia; had several interviews with 
the king, Frederick William I., and was ordained 
bishop. In 1737 he was in London, where he 
held meetings, made John Wesley’s acquaintance 
and got a Moravian society established. After a 
visit to the West Indies, where he rendered great 
services to the missionaries, he made a journey 
through the British colonies of North America, 
gained the esteem of the Friends, traveled among 
the red Indians and founded a Moravian settle¬ 
ment at Bethlehem. In 174/ he was allowed to 
return to Saxony. He made a second visit to Eng¬ 
land and America, and after traveling again in 
Holland and Switzerland married a second wife 
and spent his last years peacefully at Herrnhut. 
He died there, 9th May, 1760, and his funeral was 


CHRIST CURES THK 

attended by Bretluren from all parts of the world. 
He was author of many short religious works and 
many hymns. 

ZION. See J erusalem. 

ZIOR (zi'or), a city in the mountains of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 54. 

ZIPH (zif), one of the posterity of Judah, 1 
Chr. iv. 16. 

ZIPH, the name of a city in the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 55, and of a desert in its vicinity, 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 14,15. It is mentioned by Jerome, but bad 
not been since noticed till Dr. Robinson found the 
name in the Tell Zif (Hill of Zif), which occurs 
about four miles and a half south by east from 
Hebron, and is a round eminence about a hundred 
feet high, situated in a plain. A site also called 
Sif lies about ten minutes east of this, upon a low 
hill or ridge between two small wadys, which com¬ 
mence here and run toward the Dead Sea. There 
is now little to be seen besides broken walls and 


foundations mostly of unhewn stones, but indica¬ 
tive of solidity. 

ZIPHAH (zi'fah), one of the descendants of 
Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 16. 

ZIPHIMS (zi'fims), the inhabitants of Ziph, 
Ps. liv., title. 

ZIPHION (zif'e-on), one of the sons of Gad, 
Gen.xlvi.16. He is called ZephoninNum.xxvi.15. 

ZIPHITES (zi'fites), the inhabitants of Ziph, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 19; xxvi. 1. 

ZIPHRON (zif'ron), a city in the North of 
Palestine, Num. xxxiv. 9, said still to bear its an¬ 
cient name. 

ZIPPOR (zip'por), the father of Balak, king 
of Moab. Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16. 

ZIPPORAH (zip'po-rah), the wife of Moses, 
the daughter of Jethro or Raguel, Ex. ii. 21 ; iv. 
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20, 25; xviii. 2. There 
need be nothing added to 
what has been already giv¬ 
en in the article Moses. 


ZITHRI (zith'ri), a Le- 
vite, son of Uzziel, Ex. vi. 

22. The introduction of 
the name into the verse 
preceding is a mistake. 

See ZicHRr, 1. 

ZIZ, a pass, probably 
not far from En-gedi, the 
modern 7 Ain Jidy , where 
Jehoshaphat met the Mo¬ 
abites and others who were 
marching to attack him, 2 
Chr. xx. 16. 

ZIZ A (zi'za). 1. A 
chieftain of Simeon, 1 Chr. 
iv. 37. 2. One of the sons 
of Rehoboam, 2 Chr. xi. 

20 . 

ZIZAH (zi'zah), a 
Gershonite Levite, 1 Chr. 
xxiii. 11. He is also, 1 
Chr. xxiii. 10, called, 
probably by corruption of 
the name, Zina. 

ZIZKA (ziz'kah), JO¬ 
HANN, the Hussite lead¬ 
er, was born at Trocznow, 
in Bohemia, about 1360 or 
1380. He was of a noble 
family, and became a page 
at the court of King Wen- 
ceslaus; but soon disgusted 
with the frivolity and vice 
he witnessed, he entered 
on a soldier’s life. He 
served in the English 
army in France; then in 
the Polish army, and 
greatly distinguished him¬ 
self at the famous battle 
of Tannenberg, in which 
the Teutonic knights were 
finally defeated; next 
fought against the Turks, 
and in 1415 distinguished 
himself in the English 
army at Agincourt. That 

same year the Reformers Christ Drives the Traders out of the Temple. 

John Huss and Jerome 

of Prague, countrymen of Zizka, and whose doc¬ 
trines he held, were burnt at Constance. Failing 
to rouse the king, whose chamberlain be was, to 
decisive action, Zizka resolved to take arms him¬ 
self as the defender of the Hussites. A body of 
troops was organized, and the terrible Hussite war 
began with a riot at Prague, in July, 1419. Zizka 
took the chief command, built fortresses and 
trained the troops, took Prague in 1420, and won 
a great victory over the emperor Sigismund, who 
attacked him on Mount Wittkow, since named 
Zizka-Berg, in July. In the following year he 
made himself master of the citadel of Prague, and 
soon after lost his remaining eye: he had lost one 
in his childhood. He nevertheless continued to 
hold the command and to beat the imperial 
armies, and among all the battles and engage¬ 


ments he fought he was only once defeated. The 
emperor at last treated with him on equal terms, 
granted freedom of worship to the Hussites and 
appointed their hero governor of Bohemia. Zizka 
tarnished his fame by the cruelties he practiced 
on the enemies of his faith; and like some other 
men called to like grave tasks, justified his course 
on the ground that he was the agent of divine 
Providence in inflicting vengeance. The treaty 
with the emperor was not completed when Zizka, 
engaged in the siege .of a castle near Czaslau, was 
seized with the plague, and died there, October 
12, 1404. His remains were interred at Czaslau, 
and the emperor Ferdinand I., visiting the church 
in 1554, is said to have gone with terror from the 
town to sleep elsewhere. The awe inspired by the 
name .of this great soldier is illustrated by the 


myths which have grown up around it. lhe war 
between the Catholics and the Hussites continued 
foi eleven years after Zizka’s death. 

ZOAN (zo'an), a very ancient city of Lower 
Egypt, called by the Greeks Tanis, both the He¬ 
brew and Greek names being derived from the 
same Egyptian word which has the meaning above 
given. Zoan, the Avaris of Egyptian history, was 
seated on the eastern side of the Tanitic arm of the 
Nile. We are told that it was built seven years 
later than Hebron, Num. xiii. 22. It is further 
mentioned as having been the scene—at least the 
district around it, “the field of Zoan”—of the 
marvelous deeds perfoimed in order to the deliv¬ 
erance of Israel, Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43. Its import¬ 
ance appears by the way in which the prophets 
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speak of it, Isa. xix. 11, 13; xxx. 4; Ezek. xxx. 
14. Zoan was the chief town of a nome or prov¬ 
ince, and would seem to have been the metropolis 
of some (the twenty-first and twenty-third) of the 
dynasties of Egyptian kings. There are extensive 
ruins yet existing at a place called Sdn or Zdn, 
which are the remains of this great city. 

ZOAR (zo'ar), one of the five cities of the 
plain, originally called Beza, Gen. xiii. 10; xiv. 
2, 8. When the other cities were destroyed, this 
was spared on Lot’s intercession; it was but small, 
and it would give him shelter, Gen. xix. 20-30. 
Zoar was the limit of Moses’ view in one direc¬ 
tion, Dent, xxxiv. 3. It once belonged to Moab, 
Isa. xv. 5; but in post-exilian times it was seized 
bv the Arabs, and it probably formed part of the 
dominion of Aretas. Its position was, according 
to some, south-east of the Dead Sea, where ruins 
have been noted by late travelers. But though 
there must yet rest an uncertainty upon the matter, 
it is more probable that Zoar was at the northern 
end of the sea, on the eastern side. It was near 
Sodom, within a moderate walk, wdiich Lot per¬ 
formed in a morning, Gen. xix. 15, 20, 23. The 
country around could be seen from a hill by Beth¬ 


el, Gen. xiii. 10, which is not the case with the 
country about the southern part of the Dead Sea; 
and, further, it was the “ plain of Jordan,” the 
Jordan valley, that Lot chose for his residence, an 
appellation which would not have been given to a 
district miles away from the river. 

ZOBA (zo'ba), or ZOBAH (zo'bah), a part 
of Syria which formed a separate kingdom in the 
earlier days of the Hebrew monarchy. The kings 
of it are represented as making war successively 
on Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 47, and David, 2 Sam. viii. 3; 
x. 6. The region is nowhere well defined; but it 
seems, from the two latter passages referred to and 
1 Ki. xi. 24, to have adjoined the territory of Da¬ 
mascus, and to have stretched toward the Euphra¬ 
tes; therefore probably somewhat to the east of 
what was afterward called Ccele-Syria. 

ZOBEBAH (zo'be-bah), one of the descend¬ 
ants of Judah, 1 Ohr. iv. 8. 

ZOEGA (zo-e'ga), GEORG, a celebrated Dan¬ 
ish archaeologist, was born in 1755, and educated 
at Altona and Gottingen, after which he traveled 
through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France and 


England. On his return his great learning and 
ability recommended him to the king, who sent 
him on a numismatic tour through Europe. He 
finally fixed his residence at Rome as the agent 
of the king of Denmark, who appointed him, in 
1802, professor of the University of Kiel. Pius 
VII. employed him to interpret the hieroglyphics 
on the obelisks at Rome, the result of which was 
his magnificent folio, “On the Origin and Use 
of Obelisks.” Several other w’orks, chiefly on 
antiquities, were published by him. He died 
in 1809. 

ZOHAR (zo'har). 1. The father of Ephron 
the Hittite, Gen. xxiii. 8; xxv. 9. 2. One of the 

sons of Simeon, Gen. xlvi. 10. He is also called 
Zerah, Num. xxvi. 13. 

ZOHELETH i zo'he-leth), a stone by Enrogel, 
1 Ki. i. 9. 

ZOHETH (zo'heth), one of the descendants of 
Judah, 1 Chr. iv. 20. 

ZOPHAH (zo'phah), a chief of Asher, 1 Chr. 
vii. 35, 36. 
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ZOPHAI (zo'pha-i), a Ko- 
hathite Levite, ancestor of the 
prophet Samuel, 1 Chr. vi. 26. 
He is called also Zuph, 1 Chr. 
vi. 35. 

ZOPHAR (zo'far), one of 
Job’s friends, called “the Naa- 
mathite.” His speeches are 
rough and cutting, and he has 
less to say than the other inter¬ 
locutors, Job ii. 11; xi. 1 ; xx. 
1; xiii. 9. 

ZOPHIM (zo'fim), a place 
whither Balak brought Ba¬ 
laam, from which only the ex¬ 
tremity of the lsraelitish camp 
could be seen, Num. xxiii. 14. 
See also Ram ah, 2. 


ZORATHITES (zo'rath- 
ites), 1 Chr. iv. 2, a family of 
Judah, possibly inhabitants of 
Zorah. 

ZOREAH i zo're-ah), Josh, 
xv. 33. See Zorah. 

ZORITES (zor'ites), 1 Chr. 
ii. 54, probably inhabitants of 
Zorah. 

ZOROASTER (zo-ro-as'- 
ter), who is styled the “Father 
of Magianism,” was probably 
a mythical personage. This 
supposition is rendered all the 
more likely from the circum¬ 
stance that seven countries 
claimed him as a native, and 
that the period of his birth can 
be assigned to no distinct date. 

The doctrine of two princi¬ 
ples—Ormuzd, the good principle, and Ahri- 
man, the evil principle—formed the basis of his 
system. 

ZOROBABEL. See Zerubbabel. 

ZOSIMUS (zo'se-mus) was a Greek historian 
who flourished in the fifth century, under Theodo¬ 
sius the Younger, and was a violent enemy of the 
Christians. He wrote a history of the Roman 
emperors, in six books, beginning with Augustus 
and ending with Honorius, edited at Oxford in 
1679, and by Cellarius in 1696. The style is highly 
commended by Photius. Leunclavius translated 
the work into Latin. The only value that attaches 
to such works lies in the fact that they tell us the 
grounds on which the heathen opposed Christian- 


JUI)AS BARGAINING TO BETRAY THE LORD. 

itv; and as in the case of Porphyry and Julian, 
we now know that their arguments were utterly 
childish and absurd, generally resting on ignorance 
and misrepresentation. 

ZOUCH (zouch), DR. THOMAS, a divine 
and biographer, was born in Yorkshire, in 1737, 
received his education at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, became rector of Scrayingham and preb¬ 
endary of Durham, refused the bishopric of Car¬ 
lisle in 1808 on account of his advanced age, and 
died in 1815. Among his works are—“The Cru¬ 
cifixion,” a Seatonian prize poem; “An Inquiry 
into the Prophetic Character of the Romans.” 

ZUAR (zu'ar), the father of Nethaneel, prince 
of Issachar, Num. i. 8; ii. 5. 


■Sue engraving on page 1050. 

ZUBLY (zub'le), JOHN JOACHIM, D.D., 
was born in 1724, at St. Gall, in Switzerland. He 
was ordained to the ministry in 1744. The time 
of his arrival in America is not precisely known, 
but in 1760 he took charge of the church in Sa¬ 
vannah, Georgia, which is known as the Independ¬ 
ent Presbyterian. He was an admirable linguist, 
and accordingly he preached in German, in French 
and in English to the people of these nationalities 
who were settled in Savannah and the neighbor¬ 
hood. When the Revolutionary troubles broke out, 
he took the side of the colonies; but he refused his 
assent to the separation and ultimate independence 
of the colonies, and accordingly he became exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular. He had been appointed a dele¬ 
gate to the Continental Congress, and he was a 
member at Philadelphia in 1775-76; but like 


ZORAH (zo'rah), a town 
reckoned as in the plain of Ju¬ 
dah, Josh. xv. 33, but inhab¬ 
ited by Danites, Josh. xix. 41, 
not far from Eshtaol, and 
chiefly celebrated as the birth¬ 
place of Samson, Jud. xiii. 2, 
25; xviii. 2, 8, 11. The site 
may still be recognized under 
the name of Surah, situated 
upon a spur of the mountains 
running into the plain north 
of Beth-shemesh. 
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others, lie opposed extreme measures, and left the 
city. He was in Savannah in 1779, when that city 
was besieged by the American and French armies, 
and he lost much of his property. He died in 
South Carolina, in the year 1781, and his remains 
were interred at Savannah. He was an earnest 
man, of an ardent temperament and an emotional 
nature, a zealous laborer and a pious man. He 
published a little work entitled “ The Real Chris- 
tian’s Hope in Death ” and several sermons. 

ZUPH (zuf). See Sea, Red Sea. 

ZUPH, a Levite, 1 Sam. i. 1. See Zophai. 

ZUPH, the district about Ramathaim-zophim, 
1 Sam. ix. 5. See Ramaii, 2. Possibly the name 
is preserved in S6ba, five or six miles west of 

Jerusalem. 

ZUR ( zur). 1. One of the Midianitish kings or 
chiefs slain by the Israelites, Num. xxv. 15; xxxi. 
8. 2. A Benjamite, 1 Chr. viii. 30; ix. 36. 

ZURIEL (zu're-el), the chief of the families 
of Merari, Num. iii. 35. 


ZUZIMS (zu'zimz), THE, a 
people mentioned but once, and 
quite incidentally, in connection 
with the expedition of Chedorla- 
omer and his marauding party. 
On their way to Mount Seir, it is 
said, they attacked, among others, 
the “Zuzira, in Ham,” Gen. xiv. 
5. It is conjectured by Gesenius, 
Ewald and others that they may 
have been the same as the Zam- 
zummim, chiefly on the ground 
of a certain similarity in the names, the Zuzim of 
Ham being regarded as an abbreviation of the 
Zamzummim of Ammon. The conjecture, even if 
true, would add little to our knowledge; but our 
materials are too scanty to enable us to form any 
judgment of its probability, as the references in 
Genesis to these ancient tribes are exceedingly 
vague and general. 

ZWINGLE (zwing'g’l), or ZWINGLI 
(zwing'gle), ULRICH, the great Reformer of Swit¬ 
zerland, was born at the hamlet of Wildhaus, in 
the Toekenburg, January 1,1484, seven weeks after 
the birth of Luther. His father, an Alpine herds¬ 
man, was amman of the commune, and highly re¬ 
spected for his character as well as his office. Ul¬ 
rich showed high intellectual endowments in his 
earliest years, was brought up piously, and after re¬ 
ceiving instruction from his uncle, parish priest of 
Wesen, at the age of eighteen he was sent to school 
at Basle, and thence he went to Berne, where he ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and at 
Vienna hestudied philosophy and divinity. He ap¬ 
plied himself to scholastic theology, but gave it up 
in disgust, as a mere waste of time, and soon after 
rejoiced to hear the teaching of Thomas Witten- 


bach. Zwingli eagerly studied the classics, and 
became one of the best scholars of his time. In 
1506 he was ordained priest, and accepted the 
place of pastor of Glams, which he filled with 
zeal and devotedness for ten years. During this 
period, thoughts were working in his mind which 
were the germs of the Reformation to come. He 
twice accompanied the Swiss auxiliaries to the 
wars in Italy, fought at the battle of Marignano, 
and used his influence with his countrymen to 
dissuade them from foreign military service. In 
1514 he visited Erasmus at Bftsle, and was great¬ 
ly influenced by his writings. His visits to Italy 
were of service to him in the same way that 
such visits were to Luther, making clear to him 
the evils, errors and corruptions of the Church, 
and the necessity of reform. The year 1516 
Zwingli has noted as the period of the commence¬ 
ment of the Swiss Reformation. That same year 
he removed to the secluded monastery of Einsied- 
lein, of which he was appointed priest and preacher. 
His clear and eloquent announcement of Scriptural 
truth astonished his new hearers and drew crowds 
from the surrounding country to hear him. When 
the friar Sansom appeared in Switzerland and car¬ 
ried on with matchless impudence the traffic in in¬ 
dulgences, Zwingli boldly opposed him, so that he 
was refused admission at several places. In the 
following year, 1519, through his high reputation, 

1 Zwingli was appointed preacher at the cathedral 
of Zurich, and was thus brought into the centre 
of the political movements of Switzerland. His 
preaching produced immense excitement by its 
novelty, freshness, sincerity and truthfulness; but 
while most were charmed, not a few were alarmed 
and angry. In 1522 began the action of the 
court of Rome against the Reformation in Swit¬ 
zerland ; the bishop of Constance by letter to the 
chapter at Zu-ich attempted to stop the preach¬ 
ing of Zwingli. The latter replied in his “Ar- 
chiteles,” and the attempt failed. But an order 
of the Diet was soon after obtained which pro- 
I hibited preaching against the monks. Mean¬ 
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while, enmity was 
growing into perse¬ 
cution, and the Re¬ 
former was some¬ 
times overwhelmed 
with the forebod¬ 
ings of evil to come 
and the failure of 
his holiest hopes. 

Early in 1523 a con¬ 
ference between the 
advocates and oppo¬ 
nents of the new doc¬ 
trines was held at 
Zurich by order of 
the Great Council; 
but the discussions, 
which lasted three 
days, left the contro¬ 
versy as it was, the 
Reformers arguing 
on the basis of Scrip¬ 
ture and their oppo¬ 
nents from the canon 
law, and there being 
no first principles in 
common to them. 

Not long after the 
Reformation was 
publicly established 
in Zurich, pictures 
and statues were 
taken out of the 
churches, and in¬ 
stead of the mass 
a simple form of cel¬ 
ebrating the Lord’s 
Supper was adopt¬ 
ed. Education was 
provided for and 
convents were sup¬ 
pressed, just regard 
being had to the in¬ 
terests of their in¬ 
mates. In 1528 Zwin¬ 
gli attended the im¬ 
portant conference 
of Baden. Zwingli 
and Luther differed 
in their views of the 
eucharist, the for¬ 
mer regarding it as 
a simple commemo¬ 
ration of the death 
of Christ, and the 
bread and the wine 
were only symbols of 
the Saviour’s absent 
body, while Luther 
held that there was 
a presence of Christ, 
though in an incomprehensible manner. The Re¬ 
formers continued friends until 1525, when Zwingli 
published his “Commentary on True and False 
Religion,” in which he set forth his views on the 
Lord’s Supper. CEcolampadius and others fol¬ 
lowed him, and then Luther declared this view to 
be dangerous. The controversy went on until at 
length, on the suggestion of the landgrave of 
Hesse, they met at Marburg; but these great men 
could not agree, but before they parted the Swiss 
and German theologians signed their mutual con¬ 
sent to fourteen articles expressing the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, and expressing a hope 
that the difference about the presence in the eucliar- 
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ist would not interrupt their harmony. Two years 
later the long-suppressed enmity of the cantons 
which remained Catholic broke out in open war 
against Zurich and Berne. Delay, indecision and 
half heartedness among the citizens of Zurich made 
iheir cause hopeless, and at the battle of Cappel 
their handful of disorderly troops was easily de¬ 
stroyed or dispersed by the superior numbers and 
discipline of the Catholic army. Zwingli fell on 
that field, October 11, 1531. His body was dis¬ 
covered, burnt, quartered, and his ashes mingled 
with those of swine and scattered to the winds. 

His published works consist of commentaries on 
vnriougjjooks of the Old and New Testaments and 


of controversial or theological tracts. On the sub¬ 
jects of the divine decrees, original sin, the state 
of infants dying without baptism and the future 
state of virtuous pagans he differed to some ex¬ 
tent from several of his contemporaries. Owing 
to his controversy with Luther, his followers were 
called Sacramentarians, but the name which they 
themselves assumed was that of Evangelicals; and 
they are also called by the name of the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, as distinct from that of 
Protestants, which applies more particularly to 
the German Reformed Churches in consequence 
of the protest delivered to the Diet of Spires in 
April, 1529. 
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APPENDIX 


The Christian Dispensation 

AS TYPIFIED IN 

THE OLD TESTAMENT, ESPECIALLY IN THE MOSAIC RITES AND CEREMONIES.* 


The Origin and Scope of Types. 

As all things lie naked and open before God, as 
His thought is Eternal, as He is One, there is a 
unity in his whole scheme, there is one grand idea 
harmonizing the minutest details of His plan—a 
plan which bridges over all time, as it reaches from 
eternity to eternity. As God has made the visible 
universe and controls all events with reference, 
ultimately, to spiritual beings and spiritual ends, 
it is natural that his thought and plan, so far as 
they are revealed in one era, should look to some¬ 
thing in the times to come. Hence it is that in 
the realm of Nature, and yet more in God’s pecu¬ 
liar Revelation of Himself in the Kingdom of 
Grace, there is a constant typical reproduction, a 
repetition of the Divine idea in new degrees of 
clearness, so that every present is an antitype of 
some past and a type of some future. Man, in 
nature, is the antitype of ages of premonition and 
promise. Nature herself is the type of Grace, 
and Grace, under the Old Dispensation, is the 
type of Grace under the New. “In the Divine 
works the least blade of grass reveals the most 
perfect symmetry; in God’s works, even the most 
insignificant, there is the closest adherence.” 
“The Bible is one Book—one grand thought, 
which embraces the infinite, divine whole in it, 
the thought which is the spring of the ages, the 
measure of all that is past and of all that is to 
come.” “ When a flower springs up, the spirit 
which is to shape it is already in the seed, and 
with every leaf that opens, that hidden something 
which is the reason of its shape is more and more 
revealed.” “The whole Old Testament is one 
grand Prophecy, one grand type of that which 
was to come and has come.” 

Special Meaning of the Word Type. 

The word type is a Greek word in an English 
shape. It originally means anything produced by 
a blow—a print, a figure, shape, form, pattern, 
sample. The word type is used with various de¬ 
grees of latitude. Sometimes it is employed in a 
sense sufficiently wide to comprehend every sort 
of figurative allusion which the ingenuity of the 
interpreter can trace in Holy Scripture. In its 
proper theological sense, a type is a person, a thing 
or an event, which either in whole or in part is 
divinely meant and appointed as the symbol of a 
person, a thing or an event not yet revealed. It 

* This article is from the pen of the Rev. Charles P. Krauth, 
D.D., LL.D., Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Norton Professor of Theology in the Lutheran Theological Sem¬ 
inary, Philadelphia, nuthor of “The Conservative Reformation 
and its Theology,” “ Berkeley’s Principles, with Prolegomena 
and Annotations,” etc. 


is one reality hiding for a time another reality. 
It is a prophecy, but it is not put into language. 
The lamb is a symbol of Christ. The Paschal 
Lamb is a type of Christ. In the natural, in¬ 
stinctive innocence and gentleness of every lamb, 
the mind can trace an analogy to the moral inno¬ 
cence and gentleness of our Lord. But the Pas¬ 
chal Lamb is divinely appointed, in part at least, 
for the very purpose of symbolizing the sacrifice 
made and the redemption wrought by Christ. We 
can apply the symbol of a lamb to any one who 
is innocent and gentle, but the type of the Paschal 
Lamb can be applied to our Saviour alone. We 
can call a little child a lamb, but we cannot call 
it a Paschal Lamb. We generally mark the anti¬ 
type with the definite article. Thus we say Christ 
is the Paschal Lamb, the Atoning Sacrifice, the 
High Priest. A type, then, is a prophetic simili¬ 
tude, meant in God’s mind and expressed in some 
other way than by w’ords. It is a prophecy in 
things. It is the shadow of something coining, 
and, therefore, can be cast only by a substance: 
“Which are a shadow of things to come, but the 
body is of Christ.” Col. ii. 17. “There are things 
done,” says Augustine, “ but prophetically done; 
they are on earth, but they are of heaven; they 
are through men, but they come from God.” 

Interpretation of Types. 

Great care should be taken that we do not as¬ 
sume as types what are not types. Nothing is a 
type unless the Bible asserts or implies that it is, 
or unless it comes clearly within the scope of the 
same principles on which these assertions rest in 
other cases. The Bible settles all the principles, 
but it has not room for all the details. We are to 
get types out of the Bible, on Bible principles, not 
to put them into the Bible on our own. We are 
not to treat the types with an ill-regulated fancy 
which will make the Scriptures suffer for the fault 
of the expositor. 

But it is also possible to err in the other extreme. 
We may mistake a rationalistic spirit of deprecia¬ 
tion or a constitutional prosiness for sobriety of 
judgment. The imagination has its perils, but so 
has the lack of imagination. “ Too sharp is dull,” 
but dull is also dull. We must not run into the 
error of transfusing our own fancies into the 
divine record, but neither must we be insensible 
to the glorious richness of its poetry of symbol, 
allegory and type, in which there is not simply an 
expression of truth, but a transfiguration of it. 
The Bible is not only mind to mind, but is also 
heart to heart—God’s mind and heart to ours. 
Nor for the space of a solitary word are we to for¬ 
get whose mind and heart we have to deal with in 
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the Bible. That construction of the whole is most 
probable, all other things being equal, which 
is most constant with the majesty, the depth, the 
omniscience, of the divine mind, the largeness, the 
tenderness, the pity, of the divine heart. The 
range of the interpreter is to be widened by the 
divine range, the divine range not to be narrowed 
by the meanness and barrenness of the expositor. 
There is a common guilt and a common curse to 
him who adds and to him who takes away. He 
who takes away, robs the hungry of bread ; he who 
adds, puts husk or poison to the lips of the trusting. 

But even in the sober development of undoubted 
types we should carefully distinguish between the 
points of comparison which are distinctly asserted 
in the Holy Scriptures themselves (and we mean 
here to embrace the Old Testament also, which 
has many elucidations of typical reference), and 
those which are mere inferences or conjectures of 
the interpreter, however able and plausible they 
may be. The one interpretation is infallible, the 
other is at best simply probable. In the divine 
application and explanation of types there is a 
characteristic economy and repression, while the 
general tendency of expositors has been toward 
profusion and extravagance. 

The Mosaic Types. 

“ We have found Him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write.” “ Had ye believed 
Moses ye would have believed me, for he wrote of 
me.” “Beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself.” “All things which 
are written in the law of Moses and in the proph¬ 
ets and in the Psalms concerning me.” All the 
Books of Moses have by pre-eminence a direct 
connection with the person and work of Messiah; 
they are the fountain-head of prophecy. Moses 
is the germ of all the Prophets, as Christ is the 
germ of all the Apostles. 

Genesis records the Fall of Man, from which 
arose the necessity of sending a Redeemer; it 
shows the certainty and character of His coming in 
the promises made of God to the Patriarchs, and 
sets forth the example of their faith in a Saviour 
to come, and in the earliest history of the Church 
presents materials for the edification of the Church 
of Christ to the end of time. An old divine well 
said that no better title could be given to Genesis 
than this: “Book of the Gospel, touching the 
promises concerning Christ.” 

Exodus, in the history of the liberation from 
Egypt, shadows the Deliverance wrought by 
Christ, his character as the true Paschal Lamb 
and the Bread which came from Heaven, and 
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shows in type the nature of his Priesthood and 
Propitiatory Sacrifice. 

The Key to Leviticus is given in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which shows that Christ and His 
Redemptory Work are veiled under the whole 
body of the types of the Ceremonial Law. 

The Book of Numbers adds to the treasures 
of typical theology the type of the Brazen Ser¬ 
pent, the Red Heifer and the Smitten Rock. 

The Book of Deuteronomy is the repetition 
and sealing of the Law and of the Promises con¬ 
cerning Christ. 

Division and Classification of the Mosaic 
Types. 

With reference to time, the types may be classi¬ 
fied as the Pre-Mosaic, the Mosaic and the Post- 
Mosaic. We confine ourselves here mainly to the 
second class. They have been arranged in the 
order suggested by Christ’s Person and Office, His 
Priesthood, Sacrifice and Benefits. In a still more 
completely methodical way thoy have been ar¬ 
ranged in the order of a complete system of divin¬ 
ity. Hulsius arranges them as—I. Typical Sacra¬ 
ments: the Tree of Life; the Tree of the Know¬ 
ledge of Good and Evil; Circumcision'; the Pas¬ 
chal Supper. II. Miracles: Noah’s Ark; the 
Passage of the Red Sea; the Pillar of Cloud and 
Fire; the Manna; the Smitten Rock. III. Per¬ 
sons: Melchizedek; Jacob and Esau; Moses; the 
Priests; Levites; (Nethinims; Nazarites; Rechab- 
ites; Prophets; Interpreters; Wise Men; Scribes; , 
Disputers; Rabbis; Pharisees; Essenes; Saddu- 
cees; Herodians; Galileans; Samaritans; Publi¬ 
cans). IV. Sacrifices. V. Ablutions. VI. In¬ 
struments: the Ark of the Covenant; Altars; the , 
Ephod. VII. Places: the Tabernacle; the Tem¬ 
ple; Court of the Gentiles; High Places and 
Groves: Gates; Cities of Refuge (Synagogues and 
Schools). VIII. Festivals. IX. Visions. X. 
Enemies. 

The most natural, most comprehensive and eas¬ 
ily remembered division of the Mosaic types is 
that which classifies them by their associations 
and connections with—I. Sacred Places. II. Ed¬ 
ifices. III. Structures. IV. Persons. V. Offices. 
WI. Things. VII. Acts. VIII. Times and Oc¬ 
casions. IX. Events; and this is the division we 
-shall follow. 


I. TYPES RELATED TO HOLY 
PLACES 

From its natural circumference to its divinely 
appointed centre, the Promised Land was consid¬ 
ered holy. The sanctity intensified as it ap¬ 
proached the centre, the holy passing into the 
more holy, the more holy into the most holy. 
The entire land was holy; Jerusalem was specially 
holy in the land; the temple was the holiest point 
in Jerusalem, and by various gradations within 
the temple was reached the place within the veil, 
the holy of holies, the holiest of all. 

1. The Holy Land 

Was given by God to His covenant people. It 
was to be the place of their rest. It was separate 
from all lands; it was little, but glorious. It was 
a land flowing with milk and honey, rich in its 
products—land of the palm, the fig, the olive and 
the vine. It was wonderfully guarded and blessed. 
Covered with flocks and herds, with its waving 
forests and its fertile lowlands, watered bv numer¬ 
ous streams and rivers, washed by the Midland 
Ocean of the Mediterranean and by inland seas, it 


once supported a population of twenty millions, 
with a thousand cities and towns. The Holy 
Land was a typical land in all these respects, and 
a source of numerous images of the New Testa¬ 
ment Church on Earth, and yet more of that 
Church in its heavenly glory. The Israelite passes 
through the desert of the world to the peace of 
the Church, through the desert of life to the joy of 
heaven. “ These all died in faith, not having re¬ 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth,” etc., Heb. xi. 13-16. 

2. Salem or Jerusalem. 

Salem, “peace,” has merged its name in Jeru¬ 
salem, the hallowed city, which not alone the Jew 
and the Christian reverence, but which the Mo¬ 
hammedan calls “the place of the Sanctuary, the 
blessed Sanctity, “ the Holy.” Jerusalem is “the 
city of the great King,” city of the Temple and 
of the Ark, devoted to God’s glory, and the only 
place in which the full ritual of His worship 
could be observed. God had chosen it that His 
name might be there. The fond old legendary 
faith of the Jew was that in Jerusalem no serpent 
or scorpion could hurt, no fever could burn, that 
nothing polluting was allowed to enter it, that no 
traces of the dead were left in it. “Glorious 
things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” It is 
a type of the Jerusalem which is above, the great, 
the holy city, the heavenly, the city of the living 
God, the free, the mother of us all, Gal. iv. 26; 
Heb. xii. 22, the New Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of heaven from God prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband, the name of which is 
written on him that overcometh, Rev. iii. 12; xxi. 
2, 10-27. 

3. Zion or Sion, 

In its widest sense, was the whole mountain range 
on which Jerusalem lay. In a more restricted 
sense, it was the highest part of the range. It 
was the city of David, God’s holy hill, the place 
of His choice, Ilis desire, His founding and'his 
dwelling, the place of sacred song and gladness, 
the point from which the law went forth. It was 
to Jerusalem as the soul is to the body. The glory 
of Jerusalem was that Zion was in it. It was the 
centre of the centre and heart of the heart. The 
whole land was counted its daughter. It was type 
of the Church of the New Testament, the King¬ 
dom of the Messiah into which all nations were to 
be gathered. On Zion God has placed Ilis Kingly 
Son, Ps. ii. 6. Zion is the habitation of the Lord, 
Ps. ix. 12. Help and the Redeemer comes from 
Zion, Ps. xiv. 7; Isa. lix. 20; Rom. xi. 26. God 
shines forth from it, Ps. 1. 2. In Zion the Chief 
Corner-stone is laid, tried, elect, precious and sure, 
Isa. xxviii. 16; Rom. ix. 33; 1 Pet. ii. 6. To the 
daughter of Zion comes her King, meek and hav¬ 
ing salvation, Zech. ix. 9; Matt. xx. 5. As the 
Church on earth becomes the glorified Church in 
heaven, Zion is type of the celestial glory which 
shines in the city of our God, Heb. xii. 22. Beau¬ 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
this Zion. This is Jehovah’s rest for ever. On 
this Mount Sion stands this Lamb, and with Him 
stand the happy thousands on whose forehead His 
Father’s name is written. The redeemed of the 
Lord shall return and come with singing unto 
Zion, and everlasting jov shall be on their head. 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away. Her priests shall 
be clothed with the spotless robes of salvation 
through a Saviour’s righteousness, and her saints 


shall shout aloud for joy, Ps. xlviii. 2; cxxxii. 13, 
14; Isa. Ii. 11; Rev. xiv. 1. 


II. TYPICAL EDIFICES. 

The Tabernacle, with its various parts, Ex. 
xxvi., xxxvi., was a Temple within a Tent, or a 
Tent whose chief part was a Temple. The Taber¬ 
nacle proper was distinct from the Tent, as the inte¬ 
rior from the exterior, the shrine from the Temple 
at large. Two terms are used in the original to 
mark the difference between the Tent and the 
Tabernacle in the stricter sense in which it was 
the dwelling-place of the Most High. See the 
passages in which the tent or covering is distin¬ 
guished from the Tabernacle, as Ex. xxvi. 7, 12, 
13; xxxv. 11, and in other places. Our Author¬ 
ized Version ordinarily translates both these terms 
by Tabernacle. But one is the Tabernacle Tent, 
the other the Tent Tabernacle. The Tabernacle 
Tent is called the Tent or Tabernacle of the testi¬ 
mony or witness, and the Tabernacle of the con¬ 
gregation or assembly. The Tent-Tabernacle was 
the movable Sanctuary and palace of the King of 
Kings. The Tabernacle as moving, was an em¬ 
blem of the Church in her militant and wander¬ 
ing state, yet as the abode of God it was a shadow 
of heaven where God shall tabernacle among His 
saints, Rev. xxi. 3. As the place of God’s personal 
special indwelling and manifestation it was the 
type of Christ, the Word who became flesh and 
tabernacled among us, John i. 14. Within the 
tent of His humanity was the Tabernacle-Shrine 
of His Deity. 

The firm linkings of the Tabernacle are like the 
bonds of the saints; its Artificers, trained of God, 
are like faithful ministers; the men and women 
who gave to it, and worked for it, are like believ¬ 
ers who conjoin their gifts and toils in building up 
the Church. The cloud and fire which covered 
the tabernacle are emblems of the divine protec¬ 
tion by day and night; the excellence of the shit- 
tim* wood, Ex. xxv. 5, 10, 13, 23, 28, its hardness 
and freedom from corruption point to the firmness 
and incorruptness that become saints who are the 
body of Christ. 

In its fluctuation as a preparation for the fixed¬ 
ness of the Temple which followed it, it is like our 
earthly house of this Tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1,4, 
which we put off, 2 Pet. i. 14, that we may pass 
into the abiding house of our Father, the Temple 
not made with hands, and may in due time be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven 
—incorruption and immortality. But the Taber¬ 
nacle itself was but a reduced copy of another 
typical temple. It was a miniature of the Uni¬ 
verse, the great Temple of the Most High. The 
Outer Court of the Tabernacle corresponds with 
the natural World, the Holy Place with the 
Church, the Most Holy with Heaven. The whole 
Universe is but a revelation of God in various de¬ 
grees. The lowest revelation is in Nature, the 
mediate is in His Word and in his Church, the 
supremest is in Heaven, and'these three grades of 
revelation involve three grades of fellowship with 
God, the faintest through nature, the intermediate 
through grace, the most perfect in glory. But 
man himself is a miniature of the Universe, man 
is himself a Tabernacle, and Luther has traced in 
man the same triple idea. Man’s body is the 
Outer Court, his soul, his powers of understand¬ 
ing and of knowledge is the Holy Place, his spirit 
is the Holy of Holies. “ Man is the glory of God.” 
See 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 


THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 
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The Parts and Divisions of the 
Tabernacle. 

The main parts and divisions of the Tabernacle 
were— 

1. The Court, Ex. xxvii. 9-19 ; xxxviii. 9-31, 
the outer or great Court, the open space around 
the Tabernacle proper. We may call it the Tab¬ 
ernacle Tent. 

2. The Holy Place, Ex. xxviii. 33, or Sanctu¬ 
ary, Lev. iv. 6, the first or outer chamber of the 
Tabernacle proper through which was the en¬ 
trance into— 

3. The Most Holy Place, Ex. xxviii. 33, 34, 
the Holiest of all, Heb. ix.3,the inner apartment, 
which, in conjunction with the Holy Place, formed 
the Tabernacle proper, or Tent Tabernacle. They 
were separated by a veil. 

1. The Outer Court or Great Court was the 
Tabernacle Tent or open space in front of and at 
the sides of the Tabernacle. It was curtained in, 
and was opened at the top. It contained the Bra¬ 
zen Laver for the ablution of the priests and the 
Brazen Altar for burnt-offerings. In the perma¬ 
nent shape it took in the Temple it was divided 
into two parts separated by a wall. Within the 
wall was the Court of the Jews and of the Prose¬ 
lytes. Outside of the dividing wall was the Court 
of the Gentiles. The Gentiles were forbidden 
under penalty of death to pass within the wall. 
In the Court within the wall our Lord and his 
Apostles taught; it was into this Paul was charged 
as having brought the Greeks, Acts xxi. 28. It 
was from the part outside of the wall, the Court 
of the Gentiles, that our Lord drove the traffickers 
and money-changers, Matt, xxi; John ii. The 
Court of the Gentiles typified the vocation of the 
nation into the Church of our Lord. They who 
had beheld expectant, found that in Christ the 
dividing wall was broken down; “in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek,” Gal. iii. 28. 
Thev “who sometimes were afar off are made 
nigh. He is our peace who hath made both one, 
and hath broken down the middle wall of parti¬ 
tion between us, ... to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace,” Eph. ii. 11-19. 

2. The Holy Place was the outer apartment or 
chamber of the Tabernacle proper. None but the 
priests were allowed to enter it. In the morning 
it was entered to offer incense on the altar which 
stood there, and to extinguish the lamps of the 
golden candlestick, which were lighted again in 
the evening. On the Sabbath the show-bread was 
changed. 

3. The Most Holy or Holiest, the Holy of Holies 
or Oracle, was a type of the heavenly sanctuary, 
the central point of God’s revelation of himself, 
the place of the immediate presence of the mani¬ 
fested Jehovah. Within the Most Holy was the 
Ark of the Covenant, which was the Propitiatory 
or Mercy Seat overshadowed by the Cherubim. 
The High-Priest alone entered it, and to him it 
was allowed to enter only on the day of Atonement, 
which came but once a year. 

The Jewish Talmudists and Rabbinists held 
that the “ Tabernacle was meant to be a book of 
deeper wisdom, and of something more glorious 
than itself, and hence shadowed heavenly and 
eternal things.” A common opinion among the 
Jews is that the three parts of the Tabernacle sig¬ 
nify the three parts of the Universe. The Court 
open to the elements signifies the world, in which 
men of all classes come together. The Holy 
Place represents the starry heavens. The Most 
Holy Place is Heaven where God sits enthroned 


among the angels, of whom, by pre-eminence, the 
Cherubim are figures. 

4. The Veil separated the Holy of Holies from 
the Holy Place, “ the Holy Ghost this signifying 
that the way into the holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest, while as the first Tabernacle was 
yet standing,” Heb. ix. 8. When our Lord yielded 
up the ghost, “ the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom,” Matt, xxvii. 
51. In this act was implied that the Father had 
accepted the sacrifice of His Son as finished and 
perfect. The Type had vanished in the Antitype; 
the true High-Priest had superseded the shadow; 
the real Veil, the Flesh of Christ, had been rent; 
the true Atoning Blood had been sprinkled; the 
new and living Way opened by which, not alone 
from the Holy Place but from the outer Court, all 
might have boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus. The Typical mysteries had 
vanished. Jew and Gentile are one—the moral 
Universe has uninterrupted access to the throne 
and heart of God. 


III. TYPICAL STRUCTURES, 

Or durable parts of the furnishing of the Typical 
Edifices. 

The Altars. There were two altars in the 
Tabernacle. 1. The first was the Brazen Altar, 
the Altar of Burnt Offering. It stood within 
the Court, the first great object facing the entrance. 
In passing from the beginning to the end of the 
Tabernacle, the order would be—first, the great 
and only Altar for Atoning Sacrifice; second, the 
Laver for washing; third, the Holy Place with 
the light of its Golden Candlestick on one side, 
the food of its Shew-bread on the other, the Priest 
of its Altar of Incense between, but advanced to¬ 
ward the Veil, then, within the Veil, the Type of 
Heaven itself. The great Altar stood under the 
open heavens, accessible to all. The fire for its 
sacrifice had fallen direct from God, and was 
never allowed to go out. 

Is there not a system of theology in this order? 
First, is the Atoning Sacrifice of an all-sufficient 
Saviour, which gives character and efficacy to all 
else. It is open as the heavens, and free to all. 
God has accepted it. Its efficacy changes not. In 
the arrangement of the application and results of 
His Sacrifice, we have first the Laver of Holy Bap¬ 
tism and of Regeneration, the Illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, and the nourishment with the Flesh 
of our Lord which is the'Bread from Heaven, and 
then the Thanksgiving into which all the life of 
the Christian rises,—until at last he enters within 
the Heavenly Veil, into which the great Fore- 
Runner has passed before him. 

2. The Second or Golden Altar, stood in the 
Holy Place centrally, before the Veil, so that at 
the parting of the Veil it seemed to be common 
to both the Holy Place and the Most Holy, Heb. 
ix. 4. No sacrifices were offered on it. But once 
in a year, on the Great Day of Atonement, the 
High Priest sprinkled on the horns of it the 
blood of the sin-offering, Ex. xxx. 10. Every 
morning and night incense was burned on it. 

The Great Altar represents Christ in His Aton¬ 
ing Sacrifice, the Golden Altar represents Him in 
His Intercessory character. The sweet Incense 
which arose in a cloud to cover the Mercy-Seat 
tvpified the Prayers of all saints accepted through 
Him, and the worship which in every place is to 
be offered by Him to Jehovah’s name, Mai. i. 11; 
Rev. viii. 3. Christ is at once Priest, Sacrifice 


and Altar. There was but one Altar for the 
whole Burnt-Offering, as there is but one Propi¬ 
tiatory Sacrifice for the race through all time. 

On this Altar were laid the gifts of God’s people. 
The Altar sanctified their gifts, as Christ sanc¬ 
tifies ours. All the vessels of the Altar typified 
the application and method of receiving the bene¬ 
fits purchased for us by Christ. The Horns of 
the Altar show that it was to be clung to, as well 
as fled to; the penitent fear is to be followed by 
the believing trust. 

3. The Brazen Laver stood between the Altar 
of Atonement and the entrance to the Holy Place. 

In its pure waters the Priests were to wash away 
their pollutions, under penalty of death for ne¬ 
glect. It typified the need of the Washing of 
Regeneration, the Laver of a true Baptism, the 
Sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, the purchase 
and necessary sequence of the Sacrifice of Christ. 
The Laver was constructed of what had been mir¬ 
rors, Ex. xxxviii. 8. The mirror could reflect, 
and thus make its holder more perfectly aware 
of, the impurities he had contracted on his face 
and vestments, and thus could prepare him for 
the more effectual application of the cleansing. 
The Laver, with its burnished surface, may have 
become one vast mirror, a mirror of mirrors which 
may have helped to point out to him who ap¬ 
proached any lack of conformity with the exter¬ 
nal demands of the law. So he who comes to the 
cleansing must know himself, and act upon that 
knowledge, James i. 23, 25. 

Though we be Priests of one God, and in His ser¬ 
vice, we must at each approach seek a re-applica¬ 
tion of the blood of cleansing. “I will wash my 
hands in innocency; so will I compass thine . 
altar, O Lord,” Ps. xxvi. 6. The Christian needs 
not merely that great forgiveness which is once 
for all, and that washing of the Holy Ghost which 
is once for all, but needs the daily forgiveness of 
the trespasses of the day, the washing of the hands 
which are busy in life’s work, the washing of the 
feet, which are soiled upon the road we traverse, 
Ex. xxx. 19. "He that has had that great bathing 
of regeneration still needs renewed applications of 
the spiritual washing, John xiii. 1-10. 

The Holy Spirit is the applier of the washing, 
for He takes of the things that are Christ’s and 
makes them ours; but Christ’s riven side is the 
source of the purifying flood—coming “not by 
water only, but by water and blood.” “The 
Spirit and the water and the blood, these three 
agree in one,” 1 John v. 6. 7. He is the Foun¬ 
tain opened for sin and for uncleanness, Zech. 
xiii. 1. All His loved ones are washed, sancti¬ 
fied and justified in His name, l Cor. vi. 11. For 
Christ loved the Church, and gave himself for it, 
that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water—by the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost by the word, that 
He might present it to himself a glorious Church, 
holy and without blemish, Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5. 

4. The Golden Candlestick, in the Holy 
Place on the south side. On it the lamps were 
placed. It typifies the Church, dark in itself, but 
illumined by the presence and Spirit of Christ. 
Christ illumines the Church that the Church may 
enlighten the world. 

Its seven parts mark its various functions and 
the adaptations of its various members to them. 
Christ is in the midst of them. The light sym¬ 
bolizes Him, at whose coming Zion is to arise 
and shine. He is the Glory of the Lord who 
arises upon her—a Light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles—the true Light which enlighteneth every 













































man—the Light of the world—the Light of life. 
The arrangement was that of a vine-cluster of 
lights, about a centre. Christ is the central light, 
but his people are by His Grace the light of the 
world. The ornaments of the Candlestick, the 
golden flowers and fruits, add to its uses, the 
beauty of art copying nature, for nature and art 
are in their truest places when hallowed to the ser¬ 
vice of Christ. The perfumes of the alabaster box 
shed upon the head of our Lord are not wasted. 
The various instruments and arrangements con¬ 
nected with the Golden Candlestick were meant to 
keep the flame in its pure brightness, to typify the 
continuous brightness of the light of Grace which 
shines upon us, and to remind us to let our light 
“so shine.” 

5. The Golden Table stood on the north side of 
the Holy Place. It was designed for holding the 
Shew-Bread. It symbolizes the Church as that 
Holy Place in which Israel comes before God in 
the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving, and receives from 
God the Sacrament of Blessing, being nourished 
and sustained by the grace of God. 

6. The Ark of the Covenant was in the Holy of 
Holies, as described Ex. xxv., xxxvii. It was pre¬ 
pared under the influence of the Spirit of God, in 
accordance with the model shown to Moses in the 
Mount. It was constructed of the choicest wood, 
and covered and lined with gold. 

Inside of the Ark was placed the Testimony, or 
Two Tables of the Law. The book of the Law, 
the nrn which held the manna, and Aaron’s rod 
which budded, were placed beside the Ark. The 
ceremonial object of.tlie Ark was that it might be 
a sacramental token of the special presence of God. 

As a type of Christ, the Ark symbolizes His 
gracious presence as God, in the Temple of His 
Church. Where the Ark went, divine strength 
and triumph attended it. It held-the tables of the 
Law, and Christ came not to destroy the Law, but 
to fulfill it. The Law is beneath the Gospel, and 
the Gospel rests on the Law. 

7. The Mercy-Seat, or Propitiatory, was the 
cover of the Ark of the Covenant. It was of pure 
gold throughout, Ex. xxv. 17. It was conceived 
of as a typical footstool of the throne of God, 
whence He revealed His mercy, for we seek mercy 
at the feet of our God. It was, with the Cheru¬ 
bim, the crowning glory of the Ark, which repre¬ 
sented the Law. The Mercy-Seat rested on the 
Law, and yet was above it. That it ordinarily 
was in the thick darkness of the innermost shrine 
points to the King invisible, hidden impenetrably 
till the light of His own mercy reveals Him, at 
the entrance of the Supreme High Priest into the 
Holiest of all. 

God is in glory among the angels, but earth is 
His footstool, a lower part, but a true part, of His 
throne. The High-Priest himself would have 
been smitten to death, had he come unbidden into 
the Holy Place, within the veil before the Mercy- 
Seat, Lev. xvi. 2. When God appeared in the 
cloud upon the Mercy-Seat, the High-Priest was 
to approach with the censer, that the cloud of in¬ 
cense might cover the Mercv-Seat, that he die not. 
He was to sprinkle of the blood of the sin-offerings 
upon the Mercy-Seat and before it, Lev. xvi. 11-15. 
It was of gold, the most precious of metals; pure 
gold without alloy; no mere gilding or plating, 
but massive gold to the centre—emblem of the 
precious and pure mercy of God to which we have 
access through the atoning blood, and the High- 
Priesthood of our Lord. “There will I meet with 
thee and commune with thee,” v. 22. “ Let us 

therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 


that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help 
in time of need,” Heb. iv. 10. 

8. The Cherubim (the word is the Hebrew plural 
of Cherub) were two figures of gold, placed at the 
ends of the Mercy-Seat. Their faces were turned 
toward it, and their wings were expanded so as to 
touch above it. They symbolized the majesty of 
Jehovah, to whom all the created powers of the 
Universe, whether angelic, human, or physical, 
render homage and service—and all of which are 
interested, each in its own way, the highest the 
most deeply, in the great mystery of which the 
Mercy-Seat is the centre. They are the living 
things around the Throne. The Cherubim are not 
images of angels; they are symbols of angels, in 
common with the rest of God’s creatures, and of 
angels by pre-eminence, as the highest of God’s 
creatures. 


IV. TYPICAL PERSONS. 

The Old Testament presents to us Typical Per¬ 
sons, “for,” says Augustine, “the life of these men 
of old, like their tongues, was prophetic.” 

I. Adam was a type of Christ. The old writers 
place such parallels as these: 1. Adam was the 
father of the whole race, from whom the whole 
race derives its natural life, as Christ is the source 
of the regenerate, new-born life of the world. 2. 
Adam was formed of the virgin earth, Christ 
sprang from a pure Virgin. 3. Adam was formed 
in the image of God, Christ is the express image 
of His person. 4. In Adam a body derived from 
earth and a spirit given from heaven were united, 
in Christ were personally blended the human and 
divine: “the second Man, is the Lord from 
heaven.” 5. Adam was constituted lord of the 
earth, to Christ all power is given, all things are 
delivered into His hands. 6. Adam was the guar¬ 
dian of Eden, Christ is the opener and restorer of 
Paradise. 7. Adam was endowed with peculiar 
gifts of understanding, Christ is the possessor of 
all knowledge. 8. Adam unfallen was spotless, 
Christ is holy, harmless, undefiled and separate 
from sinners. 

Abel, Noah, Melchizedek, Abraham, Joseph, 
Jonah, David and Solomon have also furnished 
many suggestions to those who love to trace the 
substance of the New Testament in the shadows of 
the Old. 

II. In the history of Abel, many points of as¬ 
sociation with our Lord and his Church have been 
found. The name Abel itself speaks of the life of 
mourning, to which the Man of sorrows was called. 
Abel was a keeper of sheep, and Christ is the great 
Shepherd. Abel in his offering showed forth the 
idea of sin felt and forsaken, of Atoning Sacrifice, 
of God’s redeeming love; and these are the great 
central ideas of the dispensation of our Lord. 
Abel and his offering were regarded with accept¬ 
ance by Jehovah, as Christ was the object of His 
infinite love, and His sacrifice was received with 
the infinite complacence of the Father. Abel was 
the object of malicious hate on the part of his 
brother, as Christ was of His own race and of the 
unregenerate world. It was the hate which purity 
excites in the corrupt heart. “Cain was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother. And where¬ 
fore slew he him? Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous.” Abel also em¬ 
bodied the great New Testament centre of personal 
salvation—Justification by Faith. “ By Faith Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 


righteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it, he 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

But there is contrast as well as parallel. The 
blood of Abel cried for vengeance against his mur¬ 
derer. The dying Jesus prayed for His enemies— 
“Father, forgive them.” The plea of His blood 
united with the intercession of His prayer for 
them and for us, and “ we are come to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel,” Gen. iv. 10; Heb. xii. 24. 

III. Enoch in his translation foreshadowed 
the passing of our Lord bodily into the heavens. 
So also did Elijah, but in both these cases death 
was passed by, not overcome. Their life was made 
secure only by the certainty that Christ would 
vanquish the enemy who, though evaded, lin¬ 
gered in unbroken might in the rear. 

IV. Noah was, as it were, a second Adam, the 
new father of the spared race, and a new type of 
Christ. The Ark is a type of the Church. The 
deluge which at once destroyed and saved is a type 
of that holy Baptism “of water and of the spirit,” 
which in its divine efficacy, rightly received and 
used, destroys the old Adam, and raises the souls 
that are saved, into newness of life, 1 Peter iii. 
20-22. 

V. The most wonderful of the personal types of 
Christ, is Melchizedek, and, next to our Lord 
himself, the most mysterious personage of history. 
“Bearing a title which Jews in after ages would 
recognize as designating their own sovereign, bear¬ 
ing gifts which recall to Christians the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, this Canaanite crosses for a moment the path 
of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as a 
person of higher spiritual rank than the 4 friend 
of God.’ Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, 
he is lost to the sacred writings for a thousand 
years; and then a few emphatic words for another 
moment bring him into sight as a type of the com¬ 
ing Lord of David. Once more, after another 
thousand years, the Hebrew Christians are taught 
to see in him a proof that it was the consistent 
purpose of God to abolish the Levitical priest¬ 
hood.” He was not Enoch, nor Shem, nor Ham, 
nor Messiah the Son of God, nor the Holy Spirit. 
Conjecture has exhausted itself—and we know 
simply what the Book itself reveals. No hand of 
man or angel can draw the curtain farther away. 
His character, personal and official, was not fixed 
by his human relations, for in the land of the Ca- 
naanites he shines in the pure light of a righteous 
king, a prince of peace, a priest of the Most High. 
Melchizedek: “first being by interpretation king 
of righteousness”—and “righteousness shall be 
the girdle of His loins”—“and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, The Lord our 
Righteousness.” “After that also, king of Sa¬ 
lem, which is, king of peace”—and when He came, 
angels sang, “Peace upon earth.” He is the 
“Prince of Peace.” Melchizedek brings forth not 
an atoning sacrifice, but bread and wine for the 
nourishment and reviving of his great guest, Abra¬ 
ham, the father and type of believers, as Christ 
offers to the world the bread of heaven, the wine 
of rejoicing, and gives them supremely in giving 
himself, John vi. 55, 56. He was priest uniting 
in tvpe the regal and sacerdotal, as does our Lord 
the priest-king. “He shall be a priest upon his 
throne,” Zech. vi. 13. He was priest of the Most 
High God, towering in his majesty in a world ut¬ 
terly lapsed into idolatry. He stands before Abra¬ 
ham and reveals in the promise of his mystic office 
that in which Faith sees as present a far-off day, 
and rejoices in it. “And he blessed Abram, 
blessed him that had the promises, and without all 
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contradiction the less is blessed of the greater.” 
And Abram gave him tithes of all, and in Abram 
the tribe which was afterward exempted from 
tithes-paying, and received tithes, pays them to this 
priest who rises above the Levitical priesthood. 

Melchizedek was, as priest , “ without father, 
without mother, without descent or pedigree.” 
llis priesthood was not determined like the Levit¬ 
ical by natural descent—required and rested in no 
registry in authentication of parentage, but typi¬ 
fied our Lord’s as directly given from heaven. 
Christ sprang from a tribe which was as a tribe 
devoid of all claim to the priesthood, Heb. vii. 14. 

Melchizedek, as priest , had “ neither beginning 
of days nor end of life.” His term of priesthood 
was not fixed by his age, beginning its days be¬ 
cause his natural days were of this or that num¬ 
ber, nor ending because his natural days had 
reached a certain bound. Ordained of God, indi¬ 
vidually his priesthood began, in God’s purpose, 
with his very being, and ran on throughout all 
his life. His priestly life, as such, had no end. 
“Made like unto the Son of God, he abideth a 
priest continually,” Heb. vii. 3. “Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” 
The priests under the Law “ were many priests, 
because they were not suffered to continue by rea¬ 
son of death ; but this man because he continueth 
for ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood—pass¬ 
ing not from one to another. Wherefore he is 
able also to save to the uttermost—and for ever¬ 
more—them that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them, 
Heb. vii. 23-25. 

VI. Abram was first a “high father,” like 
mountain standing in its grandeur, and towering 
in solitude. But he became Abraham, the 
“father of a multitude.” He stood no longer 
alone. The whole assembly of the faithful rose 
around him. He is the father and exemplar of 
all the faithful. 

VII. Isaac recalls the offering made bv God’s 
love for the salvation of the World. Abraham 
was tested ; but, at the decisive moment, God pro 
vided a sacrifice which was accepted for Isaac. 
But that provision itself was possible, and answered 
its ends, only because God would not spare him¬ 
self what He spared Abraham. “God so loved 
the world that He gave His onlv-begotten Son 
He spnred not His own Son. When God’s best 
beloved lay on the Altar, no substitute was found 
for Him, but He endured the anguish, and died to 
redeem us. 

VIII. Joseph suggested many parallels. Like 
Christ, “ he came unto his own, and his own re¬ 
ceived him not.” Rejected, he rose to the throne, 
forgave his brethren, saved them, enriched them, 
and exalted them. 

In the Mosaic economy, in connection with the 
richest typical period, the most prominent names 
are Moses, Aaron and Joshua. 

IX. Moses, like Christ, was saved from the 
death which was threatened in his infancy by the 
hatred of a cruel king; like Christ, renounced 
riches and kingly power to suffer humiliation, 
poverty and sorrow for his people’s sake and God’s 
glory; like Christ, led forth Israel from bondage, 
fed them with heavenly bread, refreshed them 
with living water, guided them to victory, inter¬ 
ceded for them, taught them God’s most holy will, 
was the mediator of the Covenant confirmed with 
blood, reared the Tabernacle of the Highest in 
the world—was Prophet, Priest and King. He 
was the founder and the highest representative of 
his race before God, as he was the representative 


of God to his people—and Christ is our Advocate 
with the Father, and the Revealer of the Father 
to us. 

X. Aaron’s typical character is so merged in 
his High-Priesthood as to make a distinct treat¬ 
ment of it unnecessary. The office of Moses was 
unique and he had no successors. There arose 
no prophet like unto him—until the Supreme 
Prophet came, like him, yet as the light of noon¬ 
tide is like the light of dawn. The office of Aaron 
was a general one, and was transmitted—there 
was an order of Aaron, hut no order of Moses. 
In Moses the office was embodied in the man, in 
Aaron the man was lost in the office, and we shall 
therefore in its place consider it rather than him. 

XI. Joshua is typical of Christ in his name, 
which means “Jehovah Saviour.” He was the 
servant of Moses, as Christ was the minister of 
the circumcision, Gal. iv. 4. He was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, Deut. xxxiv. 9, the spirit which 
rested without measure on Christ. He finished 
what Moses began, he brought the people of God 
into the Land of Promise, by his victories secured 
it to them, and put them in possession of its rest. 
Christ’s people in him find rest for their souls, 
inherit the incorruptible, the undefiled and unfad¬ 
ing Kingdom of Heaven. 

XII. David was a type of Christ. He was the 
great representative monarch of Israel, the victor 
over its enemies, the establisher of its kingdom, 
and, in his true, uncorrupted character, the “ man 
after God’s heart.” He is the type of Christ, as 
Christ is related to the Church militant—the 
Church in her warfare, both assailing evil and 
assailed by it. 

XIII. As David typifies Christ as the Captain 
of our Salvation, coming for a time to bring not 
peace upon earth, but a sword, so Solomon typi¬ 
fies our Lord as the Prince of Peace, Head of the 
Church triumphant, its enemies subdued, tranquil¬ 
lity and joy in all its borders. With Solomon 
the Tabernacle, once wandering, is fixed—is trans¬ 
figured into the Temple. This typifies the final 
glory of Christ’s Kingdom in the New Jerusalem, 
where every part shall be so supremely holy that 
degrees of sanctity shall pass away. There shall 
be no temple therein , for all shall be Temple. 
“The Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it,” Rev. xxi. 22. 

XIV. But not only were these individuals typ¬ 
ical, Israel itself, as a Nation, was a typical race. 
The old Church foreshadowed the new in its trials, 
deliverance and glories. These types of the old 
Israel are bound to the antitypes of the new 
Israel. Israel was a race of kings and priests— 
and we are, like them, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, to show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called us out of darkness 
into His marvelous light, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


V. TYPICAL OFFICIAL PERSONS. 

1. The High-Priest was alone in his order. 
He is not called the highest, as if the others were 
like him, except in degree—as if they were high, 
and higher, and he simply highest. He is the 
High-Priest; “the chief” or head priest, Jer. xii. 
24, and “chief over the chief of the Levites/ 
Num. iii. 32. His office endured through his 
entire life. He was supreme in the Church. He 
was to possess the highest endowments of person, 
body, mind and character. 

The anointing of the High-Priest, by which he 
was solemnly consecrated to his office, was differ¬ 


ent from all the other anointings. His head , not 
his raiment, was anointed, and the anointing was 
not by sprinkling but by copious outpouring. 
“God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows,” Ps. xlv. 7; Heb. i. 9. The 
High-Priest is designated as “the priest that is 
anointed,” the Messiah Priest, Lev. iv. 3. “ God 

anointed Jesus with the Holy Ghost and with 
power,” Acts x. 38. “ God giveth not the spirit 

by measure unto Him,” John iii. 34. 

The garments of the High-Priest were of the 
richest kind “for glory and for beauty,” Ex. xxviii. 

2. “ He beautified him,” says Sirach, “ with comely 
ornaments, and clothed him with a robe of glory. 
He put upon him perfect glory, and strengthened 
him with rich garments.” The same writer, de¬ 
scribing a High-Priest “in his coming forth from 
behind the veil,” says: “He was as the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at 
the full; as the sun shining upon the Temple of 
the Most High, and as the rainbow giving light 
in the bright clouds; and as the flavor of roses in 
the spring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of 
waters, and as the branches of the frankincense 
tree in the time of summer; as fire and incense in 
the censer, and as a vessel of beaten gold, set with 
all manner of precious stones, and as a fair olive- 
tree budding forth fruit, and as a cvpress-tree 
which groweth up to the clouds. When he put 
on the robe of honor, and was clothed with the 
perfection of glory, when he went up to the holy 
altar, he made the garment of holiness honorable,” 
Ecclus. xlv. 7; 1.6-11. The High-Priest’s dress 
consisted of four parts in common with the other 
Priests, while four parts (to wit, the breastplate, 
the ephod, the ephod robe and mitre) were pecu¬ 
liar to him. 

The High-Priest, in his exalted office and per¬ 
sonal dignity, foreshadows the glory of the person 
and office of our Lord. He sought and announced 
the will of God by Urim and Thummim; he con¬ 
secrated and initiated the Priests and Levites; he 
presided in the sacred conventions and directed in 
all matters of religion. The High-Priest alone 
went into the Second Tabernacle, “once every 
year, not without blood, which he offered for him¬ 
self and for the errors of the people; but Christ 
being come, an High-Priest of good things to come 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by His own blood, He entered in once 
into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us,” Heb. ix. 

The High-Priest was to abstain, at the times of 
deepest sorrow, from the ordinary manifestations 
of grief. He was, shadowing Christ, to show his 
separateness, even in the sphere of his sympathy. 
The High-Priest could marry only a pure virgin 
and might marry the daughter of a king—as 
Christ takes to Himself His Church, the virgin 
daughter of the great King. Not till the death 
of the High-Priest could those who had taken 
refuge in the appointed cities leave them, and 
Christ died “that through death He might de¬ 
stroy him that had the power of death, and de¬ 
liver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage,” Heb. ii. 14, 15. 

2. The Priests, Ex. xix., typically represent 
that spiritual priesthood into which all believers 
are called by God for His service and into which 
they are introduced by Christ, Ex. xix. 6; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5-9; Rev. i. 6, to offer up spiritual sacrifices. 
The tip of the ear, the thumb and the foot of the 
priests were anointed, as symbols of the total con¬ 
secration of the whole priesthood, not alone in 
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soul and spirit, but in body also—in all its senses, 
activities and powers. The Priest’s hands were 
to be filled when they approached the altar, as the 
hand of the believer brings to God the offerings 
of gifts and of holy works, of religion and of 
charity. The official duties of the Tabernacle, 
the benediction of the people, the proclamation 
of the Festivals, the sounding of the trumpet, the 
teaching of the Law, the bearing of the Ark, 
point to the various forms of fidelity and useful¬ 
ness in all believers, and pre-eminently in the 
Ministers of the Gospel. The various peculiar 
personal duties of the Priests set forth the'sanc¬ 
tity, sobriety and purity which become all Chris¬ 
tians, and especially all Ministers. 

When the Priests were to be consecrated, their 
old garments were to be laid aside, as we must put 
oft* the old before we can put on the new. Their 
bodies were washed with clean water, Ex. xxix. 4, 
and we are to “draw near, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water,” Ileb. x. 22. “Christ 
has washed us from our sins, and made us priests 
unto God,” Kev. i. 5, 6. The same precious 
oil which was poured upon the High-Priest, and 
which was never to be used except for holy things 
and holy persons, was sprinkled upon the Priests 
—they had the unction of the Highest, though in 
a less degree—ns every believer receives the 
anointing of God, 1 John v. 20, 27, in due mea¬ 
sure, from the fullness of Him, on whom it de¬ 
scends without measure. After the washing and 
unction, the vestments were put upon them. They 
were not, under penalty of death, to drink wine 
nor strong drink when they went into the Tab¬ 
ernacle—as we, for love’s sake, are to touch noth¬ 
ing which may be attended by dishonor to God, 
and become a cause of stumbling to our fellow- 
inen. The Priest’s person was to be without blem¬ 
ish and his life without spot—and we are to be 
holy, as lie which hath called us is holy. We 
are “ a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people, that we should 
show forth the praises of Him who hath called 
us out of darkness into his marvelous light, 1 
Pet. ii. 9. 

3. TheLevites or Priestly race, Ex. vi. 25, typ¬ 
ify the same general truths that are typified by the 
Priests, but they show forth more especially the 
great element of willing aid, the harmony of the 
leaser gifts with the greater—that, while there are 
differences of administration, there is one Spirit. 

4. The Prophets were teachers of the people, 
expounders and appliersof the Word of God, reform¬ 
ers of the Church, utterers of predictions, preach¬ 
ers of the Law and Gospel, and performers of 
miracles. In this they typified the great Prophet, 
the Teacher of the world—who sent forth also His 
faithful Ministers, as the Father sent Him. 

5. The Nazarites, Num. vi. 2-21, typify the 
self-sacrificing separation voluntarily made, in 
God’s service, supremely by Christ, but, after His 
most blessed example, by all who are truly His. 

6. The Kings, Ex. xv. 18; Dent. vii. 14, 15. 
The regal office of our Lord is typified in its true 
grandeur in the theocracy, when Jehovah was tem¬ 
poral King of His people, and in the particular 
kings of a later time its various features are shown 
forth—especially in David and Solomon. 


VI. TYPICAL THINGS, NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL. 

1. The Animals which God accepted in sacri¬ 
fice, were to be clean and therefore proper as food, 


were gentle and domesticated, or associated with 
man and free from imperfections. These animals 
were: 

1. The Ox; the Bull, the Bullock, the Heifer 
and Calf. 

2. The Sheep; the Ram, the Lamb. 

3. The Goat; the Kid. 

4. The Turtle-dove; the Pigeon. 

These all symbolize the gentleness, meekness 

and spotlessness of the One True Sacrifice, the 
Lamb of God, who was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; who was like a lamb dumb before his 
shearers; whose innocent and precious blood, as 
of a lamb without blemish or spot, was shed for 
men, and whose flesh is given for the life, and is 
the food, of the world. 

2. The Oil was to be of the most perfect purity, 
prepared direct from the fruit of the Olive the 
tree of peace, the token of pardon. It fed the 
fl ame _ as the Holy Ghost supplies all grace. The 
anointing oil, reviving and consecrating, typifies 
the oil of joy, shed in supremest measure on 
Christ, our High-Priest and King. Healing, it 
typifies the saving application made by the Good 
Samaritan to the wounds of our sinful nature. 
Fragrant, it symbolizes the acceptableness of the 
offering brought by devout hearts—and it is like 
pure Love, which hallows all it toMches. 

3. The Vestments, or holy garments of the 
High-Priest, are the subject of very minute direc¬ 
tions, Ex. xxviii. Clothing should express cha¬ 
racter, personal or official, and be in harmony 
with it. The glory and beauty of the Priestly 
robes symbolize the majesty and loveliness of 
Christ in his Person, Office and Work, whom 
God hath clothed with the garments of salvation, 
and hath covered with the robe of righteousness, 
Isa. xi. 10. The most precious materials, the 
most vivid and significant colors, the most ex¬ 
quisite workmanship, symbolizing the highest 
glories of earth and heaven, combined to give 
to the garments of the High-Priest a fitness for 
association with his work-in which he typified 
our Lord, who unites in His Nature, His Person 
and Character all that is fairest in the two worlds 
—who is “chiefest among ten thousand and alto¬ 
gether lovely.” 

4. The Urim and Thummim, lights and per¬ 
fections, Manifestation or Revelation and Truth, 
were precious stones set in the Breastplate which 
the High-Priest was to put on when he went in be¬ 
fore the Lord, Ex. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 3; Num. 
xxvii. 21; Dent, xxiii. 8. They point to Christ 
ns the Manifester of the mind of God, the source 
of guidance and relief in all the perplexities of 
His Church and of His people. 

5. The “ Plate of Pure Gold ” in the shape 
of an open blossom, with “Holiness to Jehovah, 
engraved thereon, was to be put on the Mitre of 
the IIigli-Priest. This symbolizes the perfect con¬ 
secration of the Great IIigli-Priest. 

6. The Girdle reminds us of Him of whom the 
Prophet says: “Righteousness shall be the girdle 
of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his 
veins,” Isa. xi. 5. 

7. The Vestments of the Priests shared in the 
glory and beauty of those of the High-Priest, 
vet were inferior—to symbolize the fact that 
though His glory is given by Christ to His priest¬ 
ly people, He yet in all things has the pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

8. The Incense, rising in clouds from the burn¬ 
ing coals, is like the prayers and praises of the 
saints which soar heavenward from hearts kindled 
bv devotion. Most of all, is it like the interces¬ 


sory prayer of the great Mediator, through which 
all other prayer is acceptable to God. 

9. The Colors were of the richest and most 
expressive nature. Principal among them were 
Blue, Purple, Scarlet, Crimson, Red, Golden and 
White. 

The Blue was the deep, dark blue of the Orien¬ 
tal sky. It was a natural symbol of heaven and 
the heavenly, of the habitation of God, and of the 
softened revelation of his grace and glory. 

The Purple was associated with the supremest 
dignity, with exalted position, and therefore sym¬ 
bolized the regal position of God as King of Israel. 
The clothing of our Lord with the purple robe was 
unconscious confession and undesigned prophecy, 
Matt, xxvii. 28; John xix. 2. 

Scarlet, Crimson, blood-Red, was the symbol of 
life and energy, of the absolute energy, and im¬ 
mortal life of God, and of His love which imparts 
life and energy. 

Josephus considers the four colors, White, Pur¬ 
ple, Blue and Scarlet, as symbolizing the four 
great elemental parts of the Universe—the earth, 
yielding the flax for the white linen; the sea, 
from which was taken the costly shell-fish of the 
purple; the blue, air; and the deep-red, fire. 

In a brilliant and ingenious little book, lately 
published under the title “Solar Hieroglyphics,” 
the whole symbolism of light and color is devel¬ 
oped in a very suggestive manner. 

White was the color of the curtains of the fine- 
twined linen of the Tabernacle, Ex. xxvi. 1, and 
of the ephod of the priests, Ex. xxviii. 5, 6. It is 
the color of the apparel in Angelic manifestations, 
Matt, xxviii. 3; Mark xvi. 5; John xx. 12. To 
the Bride of Christ is granted that she shall be ar¬ 
rayed in fine linen, clean and white; for the fine 
linen is the righteousness of saints. The armies in 
Heaven follow the Word of God upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean, Rev. xix. 8, 
14. It is the symbol of triumph. When Messiah 
goes forth conquering and to conquer He sits upon 
a white horse, Rev. vi. 2; xix. 11. It is the sym¬ 
bol of his Eternal Deity: “His head and His hair 
was white like wool, as white as snow,” Rev. i. 14. 
When lie comes wearing His golden crown, and 
bearing the sickle for the earth’s final reaping, 
He sits upon a white cloud, Rev. xiv. 14. Through 
the Book of Revelation, white is the Saviour’s 
color, it belongs alone to Him and to them who 
are His. In the Transfiguration, which was a 
temporary revelation of our Lord in the form 
of God,” His “ raiment was white as the light, 
and glistering,” Matt. xvii. 2; Mark ix. 3; 
Luke ix. 29. White is the symbol of beauty and 
innocence: of majesty and glory : of eternity, wis¬ 
dom, righteousness and holiness: of prosperity and 
gladness. It was a special symbol of the sanctity 
and majesty of God as the Holy and Glorious One 
of Israel. It shadowed forth the sanctification of 
God through Israel, and of Israel by God; but 
most of all the attributes of the revealing Jehovah, 
the incarnate Son of God, our Saviour. 

10. The Perfumes embraced the sweetest prin¬ 
cipal spices: Stacte, Onycha, Galbanum, Ex. xxx. 
34; Myrrh, Frankincense, Cassia, Cinnamon. 
The preparation of these was of the most careful 
kind. They typified the fragrance of holiness, and 
the attractiveness of the supremely holy Saviour. 

11. The Shew-bread figured the Body of our 
Lord, as the Bread from Heaven, John vi., and in 
its place the presentation of our Lord’s ascended 
Body before the throne of the Majesty in the 
Heavens. 

12. The Hyssop, with Cedar-wood and scarlet, 
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was the instrument of purgation, typical of the 
applying instrumentality of the blood of sprink¬ 
ling, with which he that is purged is truly clean, 
Ps. li. 7. 

Among the other plants and fruits which come 
into the typical world, are the fruits at large 
which were given to the Lord: the Almonds of 
Aaron’s budding rod; the Pomegranates (images 
of the fragrance of truth and the fruitfulness of 
life) which were wrought on the hem of the 
Ephod, Ex. xxviii. 33, and suggested the form 
of the knops on the Golden Candlestick, Ex. xxvi. 
31; the Vine, Grapes and Wine. 


VII. TYPICAL ACTS. 

God, as holy King, dwells in holy places, and is 
served by holy persons. In these places, these per¬ 
sons bring before him holy things in Holy Acts. 
These holy acts are:—1. The presentation of Sacri¬ 
fices and Offerings. 2. The Sacrificial Feasts and 
sacrifices and offerings. 3. The giving of First- 
Fruits. 4. The paying of tithes, or tenth-parts. 
5. The making of vows. G. The investitures. 7. 
The purifications under the law. 

Sacrifices as Typical Acts. 

1. The Sacrifices are divided into seven classes: 

a. The Holocaust, or whole Burnt-Offering. 

b. The Sin-Offering, the Sacrifice or Offering for 
Sin, Ileb. x. 6, 8. 

c. Trespass-Offering, Lev. v. 15. 

d. Thank-Offering, or Peace-Offering, Ex. xx. 
24. 

e. The First-Born, First-Begotten, Ex. xiii. 2. 

/. Tithes of Beasts, Lev. xxvii. 32. 

g. The Paschal Lamb. Ex. xii. 

These have been reduced to three general classes: 
the Self-Dedicatory, the Eucharistic and the 
Expiatory. 

The order of the ceremonial actions presented 
many points of typical suggestion : 

First was the bringing or presentation of the 
Sacrifice. The hands were laid upon the head of 
the victim, and confession of sin was made, or, in 
the Thank-Offering, praise was given to God. The 
victim was slain. The blood was sprinkled. There 
was a waving and a heaving of the parts of the 
Sacrifice. The parts were laid on the altar; were 
salted; were laid upon the fire; certain parts of 
the Sacrifice were eaten, some by the Priests, 
others by those who brought the victims. The 
Sacrifice was consumed with fire. 

The following points may be noticed in the Sac¬ 
rifices as types: 

1. All Expiatory Sacrifices were types of the 
One Atoning Sacrifice, made for the sins of the 
whole world, by our Lord, through His most per¬ 
fect obedience, His sufferings, and His death on 
the Cross. 

2. The systejn of Sacrifices was ordained for the 
cleansing of men from sin, and “now once in 
the end of the world hath Christ appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” Ileb. 
ix. 26. 

3. All the Sacrifices were to be perfect and 
spotless. “ Whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall 
ye not offer; for it shall not be acceptable for 
you,” Lev. xxii. 19, 20. “This is the offering, 
two lambs without spot” Num. xxviii. 3. Christ 
offered himself without spot to God, Ileb. ix. 14. 
He is a Lamb without blemish and without spot, 
1 Pet. i. 19. 

4. The person offering was to confess his sins, 
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Lev. v. 5; and if we confess our sins, God is faith¬ 
ful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness, 1 John i. 9. 

5. He was to put his hand on the head of the 
Burnt-Offering, Lev. i. 4. It was a solemn act of 
transfer, in which, in faith in God’s assurance, he 
realized that the penalty of his guilt was to be laid 
upon a True Sacrifice, of which the ritual Sacri¬ 
fice was a type. “Surely He hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. He was wounded for our 
transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities, 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and 
with His stripes we are healed. . . . The Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,” Isa. liii. 
4-6. Faith is the hand of the soul, the power by 
which it lays hold. By it resting on Christ, we 
rejoice in the assurance that He has taken our sins 
on His sinless head; “that God hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him,” 2 Cor. 
v. 21. 

6. The victim was slain , Ex. xxix. 11. Our 
Lord was brought as a lamb to the slaughter, Isa. 
liii. 7, Acts viii. 32. In the midst of the throne 
He stands, a Lamb as it had been slain. In the 
new song, they sing “Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood. Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to reclaim power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing. The names of God’s children are 
written in the Book of Life of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” 

7. The victim was slain before the Lord , by Ilis 
appointment, in the way, at the time and place, 
appointed by Him, God looking upon it and ac¬ 
cepting it. Christ is no self-elected, self-imposed 
sacrifice, but is the Lamb ordained and accepted 
of God. 

8. It was slain at the door of the Tabernacle — 
brought within the sphere of the supernatural, and 
standing in relations not of this world. The sac¬ 
rificial efficacy of Christ’s blood is not derived 
from the ideas and relations of the world of nature. 
The sphere in which His sacrifice is operative is 
that of the True Tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched and not man, a greater and more perfect 
Tabernacle, not made with hands, the temple of 
the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven, Rev. 
xv. 5. 

9. The blood was taken. This, says our Lord, is 
my blood of the New Testament—the New Testa¬ 
ment is my blood. 

10. The blood was taken , for the Sacrifice was 
not only to be made, but was to be applied. “ Take” 
says our Lord—“ this is my body.” The glorious 
distinctive work of the Spirit is the work of recep¬ 
tion in order to impartation. “ He shall glorify 
me; for He shall receive (take) of mine, and shall 
show it unto you.” The Sacrifice made would not 
avail, if it were not a sacrifice taken and applied. 

11. The blood was applied to the Altar also. 
Nothing of earth is so pure as not to need the 
cleansing power of the atoning blood. None of 
the attendant things, separable from Christ’s work, 
added to its efficacy. He hallows the Cross, not 
the Cross Him, and all He sanctifies are things of 
association with Him. The Cross is itself the dark 
and accursed instrument of torture and murder. 
Yet the blood which has sprinkled has made it a 
symbol of the world’s hope and joy. “ God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.” 

12. The blood was applied with the finger. This 
symbolizes the divine care, and the solicitous ex¬ 


actness and perfect adaptation in the application 
of the atoning blood. The Bible speaks of the 
arm of God, the hand of God, and the finger of 
God, Luke xi. 20. All these express power, but 
the finger is the instrument of power as most mi¬ 
nutely and specifically directed; it marks individ¬ 
ualizing power. 

13. A portion of the blood was poured out at the 
bottom of the Altar, Ex. xxix. 12. The blood of 
our great Sacrifice was freely poured forth for men, 
and the Altar of the world’s redemption has the 
blood of Christ on it, and at its base. 

14. The typical Sacrifice was considered in two 
great aspects: First, as typical of the Saviour’s 
merit—its richest portions, expressive of value, 
were laid upon the Altar and received there of 
God, Ex. xxix. 13. Secondly, as typical of the 
odiousness of sin—Christ as our representative 
was made sin and a curse for us, and representa¬ 
tively bore the wrath of God, Ex. xxix. 14. “The 
bodies of those beasts, whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the High-Priest for sin, are 
burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus also, 
that he might sanctify the people with His own 
blood, suffered without the gate,” Heb. xiii. 11,12. 

15. The blood was sprinkled. Sprinkling is the 
act of distribution. The efficacy of the Atonement 
is as broad as it is specific. It is applied to each 
alone; it is applied to the many in masses. As 
the finger marks the perfection of its adaptation, 
the sprinkling marks its freeness. Messiah is to 
sprinkle many nations, Isa. lii. 15. The blood of 
Christ is that blood of sprinkling which speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel, Heb. xii. 24; 
by it we have our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, Heb. x. 22; for we are chosen unto 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, 1 Pet. i. 2. 

16. The blood was to be sprinkled seven times. 
Seven is the number symbolic of perfection. The 
blood of Christ is perfect in its virtue; God uses 
the means for its perfect application, and it 
cleanses from all sin. 

17. When the Iiigh-Priest entered into the 
Most Holy Place, he was to take of the blood of 
the bullock, and sprinkle it with his finger upon 
the Mercy-Seat eastward ; and before the Mercy-Seat 
he was to sprinkle of the blood with his finger 
seven times. He was then to kill the Goat of the 
Sin-Offering, that was for the people, and bring 
his blood within the veil, and sprinkle it also 
upon the Mercy-Seat and before it, and thus make 
an atonement for the Holy Place, because of the 
uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because 
of their transgressions in all their sins, Lev. xvi. 
14-16. These typical acts closely associate the 
efficacy of Christ’s blood with His efficacy as In¬ 
tercessor, His redemption with His character as 
the Propitiation (the Mercy-Seat), for God has set 
Him forth to be a Propitiation (or Mercy-Seat) 
through faith in His blood, Rom. iii. 25. We ap¬ 
proach the Father by approaching Christ. The 
atoning blood of Christ gives Him the character 
of the Mercv-Seat. Where Christ is, there, says 
God, “ will I meet with thee, and I will commune 
with thee from above the Mercy-Seat,” Ex. xxv. 
14-22. Christ is our mighty intercessor in the 
Heaven of heavens, in which He appears and 
pleads the merit of His blood. 

It was to be sprinkled eastward , toward the sun- 
rising—emblem of spiritual hope and joy, sugges¬ 
tive of the bright and Morning Star, Rev. xxii. 16, 
and of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, with 
healing in His wings, Mai. iv. 2, and of the tender 
mercy of our God ; whereby the Day-spring from 
on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
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sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide 
the feet of the perplexed into the way of peace,” 
Luke i. 78, 79. The blood of Christ is a power 
within the Veil. The type foreshadowed the ac¬ 
ceptance in the highest Heaven of what was done 
on Earth, and our hope enters with our Fore¬ 
runner, Christ, into that which is within the Veil, 
Heb. vi. 19, 20. The great underlying thought is, 
that the Atoning blood of Christ touches heaven as 
well as earth, is to God-ward as well as to Man-ward, 
is not a mere appeal to man, but is a governmental 
necessity of God, that it is not needed alone to 
reconcile us to the Father—as much of the shal¬ 
low thinking of the hour considers it—but also is 
needed to reconcile the Father to us. The sacri¬ 
fice of Christ is not merely an al-one-mcnt, as the 
means of bringing about unity, but it is a propitia¬ 
tion. Christ is the propitiation for our sins, sent by 
the Father to this great end, 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10— 
that is, there is just wrath to be averted, unde¬ 
served favor to be conciliated, equity to be har¬ 
monized with pity. Christ is our absolute need, 
for we should perish without Him; but He is also 
the relative need of God—that is, God’s adminis¬ 
tration needs Christ for the voluntary ends of its 
all-embracing mercy. The Atonement is not a 
mere argument from God reconciled in advance 
of it, and aiming by it at a mere breaking down 
of our reluctance to be at peace with Him, but it 
is the mighty instrument by which God is recon¬ 
ciled; by which His holiness can be harmonized 
with His pity; by which God might be just, and 
yet the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 

18. One of the most striking acts of the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual was the waving and heaving up of the 
offerings. They were put on the hands of the 
Priests and waved, shaken to and fro, for a wave¬ 
offering before the Lord, Ex. xxix. 24-27. As 
the waving was from side to side, the heaving was 
an upward motion. The offering was swung to 
and fro, and then with the impetus thus given was 
raised aloft. The sheaf of first-fruits was also to be 
waved before the Lord, to be accepted for the peo¬ 
ple, on the morrow after the Sabbath, Lev. xxiii. 
11, 12. The lamb for the poor man’s trespass- 
offering was to be waved to make an atonement 
for him, Lev. xiv. 21-24. Waving and heaving 
formed one of the most striking and common 
actions of the ritual. 

The taking of the offerings into the priestly 
hands marked them at once as separated from 
their natural connections. The wave-offering was 
the accompaniment of peace-offerings. The Rabbis 
explain the heaving of the shoulder as an acknow¬ 
ledgment that God has His throne in Heaven, the 
waving of the breast that He is present in every 
quarter of the Earth. The one rite testified to His 
eternal majesty on high, the other to His being 
among and with His people. 

19. Every oblation of the Meat-Offering was 
seasoned with salt. They were not to suffer the 
salt of the covenant of their God to be lacking. 
With all their offerings they were to offer salt, 
Lev. ii. 13. Salt is the symbol of resistance to 
change, hence the symbol of covenant relation, 
of personal incorruption, of preservation through 
grace. 

20. The consummation of the sacrificial act was 
by fire, it was burned to ashes. Fire is the in¬ 
strument of divine resumption. It breaks up the 
fruits and relations of the object seized by it, and 
restores them to their elemental conditions. It 
destroys corruption, it restores purity. By it God 
accepts that which is pleasing to Him, and de¬ 
stroys that which He abhors. Fire is the image 


of the work of the Spirit; it is also the image 
of the destruction of the lost. Fire accepts the 
sacrifice as offered to God; it destroys it as rep¬ 
resentative of sin and guilt. It images the in¬ 
tense and consuming sorrows and sufferings of 
the Saviour in His passion and bloody death. 

21. The Expiatory Sacrifices were always to be 
accompanied by the Eucharistic Sacrifices, to sym¬ 
bolize the duty of showing forth the praises of 
Ilim who has redeemed us. The Meat-Offerings, 
the Peace- or Thank-Offering, and the other Eu¬ 
charistic Sacrifices were a sign of thankful ser¬ 
vices. “The characteristic ceremony in the Peace- 
Offering was the eating of the flesh by the sacri- 
ficer (after the fat had been burnt before the Lord, 
and breast and shoulder given to the Priest). It 
betokened the enjoyment of communion with God 
‘at the table of the Lord’ in the gifts which His 
merey had bestowed.” 

22. “ It is clear that the idea of sacrifice is a 
complex idea, involving the propitiatory, and the 
dedication and the eucharistic elements. Any 
one of them taken by itself, would lead to error 
and superstition. The propitiatory alone would 
tend to the idea of atonement by sacrifice for sin, 
or being effectual without any condition of repent¬ 
ance and faith; the self-dedicatory, taken alone, 
ignores the barrier of sin between man and God, 
and undermines the whole idea of. atonement; the 
eucharistic alone leads to the notion that mere 
gifts can satisfy God’s service, and is easily per¬ 
verted into the heathenish attempt to ‘ bribe’ God 
by vows and offerings.” 

The Sacrifices of the Mosaic Economy open 
with the Passover, which is pre-eminently 
typical of the Paschal Festival of the New Tes¬ 
tament, because in the Passover, we have a Sac¬ 
rifice, which prepares the way for a Sacrament, 
the Passover being both Sacrifice and Sacrament. 
In a Sacrifice we give to God, in a Sacrament 
God gives to us; in a Sacrifice we impart, in a 
Sacrament we receive. The typical relation be¬ 
tween Christ and the Paschal Lamb may be pre¬ 
sented in this— 


TABLE OF PARALLELS. 


THE PASCHAL LAMB. 

1. Was to be a male of the 
flock. 

2. Without spot. 

3. Slain and roasted. 


4. His legs were not to be 
broken. 

5. Was to be slain between 
the evenings. 

6. The lintel and posts were 
to be struck with the blood. 

7. The destroyer was not 
suffered to come in where 
the blood was sprinkled. 

8. The lamb was to be eaten 
entire. 

9. To bo eaten without 
leaven. 

10. To be eaten with bitter 
herbs. 

11. To be eaten in haste, 
with the loins girded as for a 
journey. 

12. To be eaten by those 
only who were in the cov¬ 
enant. 


CHRIST. 

1. Was to be a true man. 

2. Without sin. 

3. Suffered and was cruci¬ 
fied, “our passover is sacri¬ 
ficed [or slain] for us,” 1 Cor. 
v. 7. 

4. Not a bone of Him was 
broken. 

5. Died in the third hour 
of the afternoon. 

6. His blood is sprinkled 
for the saving of the soul, 
Heb. xii. 24 ; 1 Pet. i. 2. 

7. The blood of sprinkling 
speaketh better things than 
that of Abel. 

8. Christ is ours, and is to 
be taken wholly. 

9. “ Let us keep the feast 
with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth,” 1 Cor. 
vii. 8. 

10. Bitter is the bondage 
from which Christ redeems 
us. 

11. “Let your loins be 
girded about, and ye your¬ 
selves like unto men who 
wait for their Lord,” Luke 
xii. 35, 36. 

12. Christ in the power of 
His saving blood is received 
only by those embraced in 
the new’ covenant. 


Next to the Paschal Lamb in the uniqueness and 
richness of suggestion is the Red Heifer, Nura. 
xix. 2-10. The points that have been specially 
noted in regard to the Red Heifer in the original 
and the later ritual, are these: 

а. The Heifer of pure red color was very rare 
in Palestine, and of great price. The Red Heifer 
of this rite was to be without spot or blemish, no 
yoke was to have come upon her. 

б. The Heifer was to be given the Priest of 
special dignity, the Sagam or representative of the 
High-Priest, who at the time of the institution of 
the rule, was Eleazar, the son of Aaron. 

c. The Heifer was taken to Mount Olivet to be 
slain there. The pile of wood on which the body 
was to be burned faced toward the Temple. 

d. When the Red Heifer had been slain the 
Priest took the blood with his left hand, dipped 
into it his finger, and sprinkled of her blood di¬ 
rectly before the tabernacle or temple seven times, 
with his eyes turned to its eastern gate. 

c. The Heifer was then completely burned in 
his sight. The skin, the flesh, the blood, every¬ 
thing was burned. During the burning, cedar- 
wood, hyssop, and scarlet wool were cast into the 
flame. 

/. The Ashes of the Heifer were carefully gath¬ 
ered, and separated into three parts. One part 
was kept on Mount Olivet, and was mingled with 
living water, and used to purify the children of 
Israel. Another part was taken to the Temple for 
the purification of the Priests. The third part was 
reserved as a memorial. 

g. The burning of the Red Heifer was a rite of 
very rare occurrence. The Jewish doctors say 
that it took place but once in the era of the first 
Temple (including the time of the Tabernacle), 
and this while Moses was living. The other eight 
occasions were during the time of the second 
Temple. 

There are great writers on Typology who con¬ 
sider the Red Heifer the most complete of the 
Types of Christ. 

The red color marks the hue of sin, Isa. i. 18, 
which Christ bore in its penalty and curse as our 
representative. The Heifer, though bearing the 
hue of sin, was to be without spot or blemish, and 
Christ, though He was made sin for us, knew no 
sin, He was without spot or blemish, holy, harm¬ 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners, Heb. vii. 
26; 2 Cor. v. 21. The Heifer was to have known no 
yoke, and Christ’s submission to the Law was purely 
spontaneous. He was “ made under the law, to re¬ 
deem them that were under the law.” He lay down 
His life of Himself. The Red Heifer was slain 
outside of the camp in the presence of all the peo¬ 
ple. “The bodies of those beasts whose blood is 
brought into the sanctuary by the High-Priest for 
sin, are burned without the camp. Wherefore 
Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with 
His own blood, suffered without the gate. Let us 
go forth therefore unto Him without the camp bear¬ 
ing His reproach,” Heb. xiii. 11—13. On the Mount 
of Olives the first blood-shedding of the Atone¬ 
ment took place, where our Saviour’s blood fell, 
mingled with His sweat, to the ground. Nor is it 
a mere matter of accidental coincidence that the 
chief priestly actor in the Sacrifice of Christ was 
not Annas, who was the High-priest, but Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law, who was his Sagam or vicar. The 
purification by the sprinkling of the ashes of the 
Heifer points to the cleansing efficacy of the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ: “For if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un¬ 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh ; how 
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much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Heb. ix. 13, 14. 

The sense of the need of sacrifice has “been 
deeply rooted in men’s hearts, and has been from 
the beginning accepted and sanctioned by God, 
and made by Him one channel of His revelation. 
In virtue of that sanction it has a value partly sym¬ 
bolical, partly actual, but in all respects derived 
from the one True Sacrifice of which it was the 
type. All its ideas are capable of full explanation 
only by the light reflected back from the Antitype.” 


VIII. TYPICAL TIMES AND OCCA¬ 
SIONS. 

The typical times and occasions may be classi¬ 
fied with respect to the frequency of occurrence, as, 
daily, the times of daily service; weekly, the Sab¬ 
bath ; monthly, the New Moon; annual, the three 
great Festivals, the Passover, the Pentecost, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles; the New Year or Day 
of Trumpets, and the Day of Atonement; every fifty 
years, the Year of Jubilee. 

1. Every day a bullock was to be offered for a 
Sin-Offering for Atonement. It was to be day by 
day continually, Ex. xxix. 36. Two lambs were 
to be offered, one in the morning, the other in the 
evening. It was an affecting confession of a need 
constantly existing and never met—“ the Priest 
offering oftentimes the same sacrifices which can 
never take away sins.” 

2. The Sabbath shadowed that rest of soul 
which is to be found in Christ, Matt. xi. 28, and the 
Sabbatism of that holy and eternal rest into which 
God receives His people when the world’s whole 
work of toil is past for ever, Heb. iii. 3, and they 
rest from their labors, Rev. xiv. 13. 

3. The New Moon was the calendar of all 
infant nations. The sun marked the day, the moon 
the month, and the division of the lunar month 
into quarters gave the weeks. The New Moons are 
constantly referred to by Moses as already familiar 
to the people in sacred connections. The New 
Moon called the people to thanksgiving for the 
mercies of the month, the mercies which came from 
the Father of light, in whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning. It gave the great lesson 
of finding in all the visible and changing the re¬ 
minders of what we owe to the invisible God, and 
to our unchanging and faithful Saviour. 

4. The day of the Passover was Israel’s birth¬ 
day as a distinct and chosen nation, and shadowed 
forth the transition of the New Testament Israel 
into* the glorious liberty purchased by Christ’s 
Death and sealed by His Resurrection. Its typol¬ 
ogy centres in the Paschal Lamb and the Paschal 
Supper. 

5. Pentecost came on the fiftieth day after the 
second day of the Passover. It is called the Feast 
of Weeks and Feast of the Seventh, because it 
followed the seven weeks—the seven sevens—after 
the Passover. It was also called the Feast of Har¬ 
vest, because by the time of its coming the harvest, 
which began at the Passover, was ended. It oc¬ 
curs at the general time of the giving of the Law 
on Sinai, and hence the Rabbis call it the Day of 
the Giving of the Law. 

On Pentecost, the fiftieth day after our Lord’s 
Resurrection, the Spirit was poured out upon the 
disciples. It marks the harvest consummation of 
the great work begun at the Paschal Sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God. It was to be kept with a tribute 


of a free-will offering according as the Lord had 
blessed the giver, and thus taught us to honor the 
Lord with our substance, to lay by us in store as 
God hath prospered us, knowing that if there be 
a willing mind it is accepted of God, according to 
that a man hath, Deut. xvi. 9, 10; Prov. iii. 9; 1 
Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 12. 

The wave-loaves of fine flour offered at this feast 
were to be baked with leaven, for leaven not only 
symbolizes change and corruption, but also sym¬ 
bolizes self-diffusing, self-assimilating power, and 
in this latter aspect “ the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal till the whole was leavened,” 
Lev. xxiii. 17; Matt. xiii. 33. And in this way 
the link of association is made between the typical 
reference of this Festival to the Pentecostal effu¬ 
sion of the Spirit and the Parable of the Leaven. 
The Pentecost points out who it is, by whose most 
blessed work the Gospel is to be spread abroad in 
all the world, even the Holy Ghost, and the Par¬ 
able points out how and through what the work is 
done, even the Word of God, with its self-diffus¬ 
ing, all-assimilating, all-leavening power. 

Here also, as in all types, by the very nature of 
the case, there are contrasts as well as likenesses. 
For as we know of what a shadow is the shadow, 
by its likeness to the thing which casts it—so we 
also know that it is the shadow, and not the thing 
itself, by its contrast with that thing. We know 
the shadow of a man by its conformity, so far as 
its nature allows, with the man who casts it; but 
it is so unlike him that we contrast it even more 
than we compare it with him. Contrast the giv¬ 
ing of the Old Covenant with the smoking and 
trembling mountain, the trembling and appalled 
people, its thunders and lightnings, its awful 
trumpet-peal as if the judgments of a violated law 
were already bursting on the world—contrast these 
with the gentler, yet no less expressive tokens of 
the Christian Pentecost, the rushing mighty wind, 
emblem of the Spirit in His world-wide breath¬ 
ings, the cloven tongues of fire, which told of the 
divine flames which human tongues taught of God 
were to kindle. The Old Pentecost commemo¬ 
rated the giving of a Law written on those stones 
which imaged the hardness of the natural heart, 
the New Pentecost was accompanied by the out¬ 
pouring of that Spirit, who takes away the heart 
of stone, and on the tenderer heart, the heart of 
flesh, which is his own work, writes the New Law 
of Love, Heb. xii. 14-24. The offering of the 
firstlings in the Old speaks of that more glorious 
bringing in of the first-fruits of the new Pentecost, 
the Gentiles and Jews (each in their own way, 
prepared by Providence for the grace of the Com¬ 
mon Father of men), who were among the 
redeemed at the first outpouring, Rom. xvi. 5; 
Rev. xiv. 4. 

6. The Day of Atonements (the Hebrew 
word is always in the plural), Lev. xxiii. 27, was 
one of special solemnity and humiliation. The 
Talmud calls it u the Day.” It was no feast or 
festival. On this day only, the High-Priest was 
permitted to enter the Holy of Holies. After 
observing every precaution necessary for the 
strictest purity, he bathed, robed himself in white, 
offered sacrifice for himself and for the people. 
He burned incense in the Most Holy, so that the 
merev-seat was hidden by clouds of smoke, and 
sprinkled the blood before the mercy-seat seven 
times, toward the East. Passing from the Most 
Holy into the Holy Place, where none but he was 
permitted at this time, he purified it by sprinkling 
blood on the Altar of incense. The rites involved 


all the chosen race, beginning with the High-Priest 
and his family and ending with the entire people. 
It was kept five days before the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles, in its atoning significance and deep sadness 
preparing for that great feast of rejoicing. It was 
the Kyrie before the Gloria in Excelsis. It tells 
us that the shedding of blood is needed for Re¬ 
mission, and that the penitent seeking of pardon 
is the pathway to the assurance of faith. The great 
central act in the part of the High-Priest points 
to Christ, who “ is not entered into holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the 
true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us: nor yet that He should 
offer Himself often, as the High-Priest entereth 
into the holy place every year with the blood of 
others; for then must He often have suffered 
since the foundation of the world: but now once 
in the end of the world hath He appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” Heb. ix. 
24-26. 

7. The Day of Preparation for the Day of 
Atonements was “a memorial of blowing of trum¬ 
pets.” On that day in the Tabernacles, and subse¬ 
quently in the Temple, were blown, from early dawn 
until night, not the silver trumpets of gladness, but 
the winding trumpets of rams’ horns. It was a 
sound of sadness they gave forth, and was meant to 
call men to that penitential preparation which is 
needed for the day of Expiation. The Word has 
its note of sadness as well as of joy. The Word 
makes tears before it dries them. Only in the 
heart saddened by a true repentance, claimed by 
the fore-running Law, springs up the joyous as¬ 
surance of the Gospel flowing from faith in the 
Atonement. It was also called the beginning of 
the year, because it was fixed for the first day of 
the month Tisri, which, though the seventh month 
ecclesiastically, was the first month of the civil 
year. It was related to the great day for which 
it made men ready as the ministry of John the 
Baptist was to the work of our Lord. It prefig¬ 
ured a ministry of preparation, a going before the 
face of the Lord—a lifting up of the voice like a 
trumpet to show God’s people their transgressions, 
and the house of Jacob their sins, Luke i. 76; Isa. 
1 viii. 1. 

8. The Feast of Tabernacles is also called 
the Feast of Ingathering. It commemorates trials 
and changes past, and toil rewarded by the gath¬ 
ering of its fruits. As the Day of Trumpets im¬ 
mediately preceded and prepared for the Day of 
Atonement*, the Feast of Tabernacles followed 
that day of deep and awful significance—as it 
were the rejoicing in the results which Faith em¬ 
braced and made her own. As the Day of Atone¬ 
ments was the greatest of days in its sadness, the 
Fast of fasts, the Day of the Festival of Taberna¬ 
cles, was the greatest of days in its joys, it was the 
Feast of feasts. Philo calls it “ the greatest of 
Feasts.” It is the Feast, as by pre-eminence sacred 
and happy. The tabernacles of the jubilant peo¬ 
ple were made of fresh, leafy boughs, as remem¬ 
brancers of the sole shelter which their fathers 
could find when they were fugitives from Egypt. 
The Exodus itself was the fruit of a long period 
of Providential toil and pain. But the Festival 
commemorated also the ingathered fruits of the 
earth, the exodus , the outcome of man’s toil and 
pain. 

The Passover is the Festival of the Church’s 
birth, the Pentecost is the Festival of her adult 
endowment, the Feast of the Tabernacles points to 
the great Festival of her finished Redemption in 
Heaven, the Redemption which waited on the Day 
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of Atonement for the world. The wilderness is 
passed; the changing booth, the hasty tabernacle 
has been exchanged for the eternal mansions; the 
full ripe fruit has been gathered in; the eternal 
rejoicing has been entered on. “They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” “They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters; and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

9. The Sabbath Year, Lev. xxv. 2, took place 
every seventh year. It was a year of Sabbaths. 
It applied to the year the same general princi¬ 
ples which held good of the weekly Sabbath and 
its typology. The people were to allow the land 
to be still, and thus were to be taught implicit 
trust in God. They were to be taught tenderness 
to the poor, and regard even to the beasts of the 
field. Some Jewish and some Christian writers 
have connected with this Festival the idea of a 
Sabbatic Year of the World. The connecting of 
the Sabbath Year specially with the manumission 
of servants has arisen from a failure to notice that 
the Hebrew servant was to be released after six 
years, dating from any time at which his servitude 
began, Ex. xxi. 2; Dent. xv. 12. 

10. The Year of Jubilee followed the seven 
sevens of the seventh years, Lev. xxv., xxvii. It 
was the great year of rest, following on the seventh 
Sabbath Year. It was a time of holy gladness, of 
music, of family reunion, of restitution and restora¬ 
tion of what had been forbidden and lost, of re¬ 
lease from burdens and slavery, of free forgiveness, 
and of bounteous giving. It was meant to symbol¬ 
ize the acceptable year of the Lord, the time of the 
Advent of Christ, and that time of consummation 
when all Sabbaths of the week and year shall find 
their antitype in the Jubilee of Heaven. 

The Feast of Tabernacles shadows heavenly 
joy in its relation to the past, the Year of Jubilee 
shows what it is in itself, eternal rest from all ill, 
eternal immunity from all burdens and sorrows, 
eternal gladness. The Year of Jubilee is the 
Year of Restoration—of Paradise Restored. The 
inheritance once forfeited is resumed for ever. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their w r orks do 
follow them.” “The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy 
and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.” 


IX. THE TYPICAL EVENTS; OR, HIS¬ 
TORICAL TYPES. 

1. That “ history repeats itself,” simply means 
that God acts in unity and harmony with Him¬ 
self; that His plans widen, but that there are no 
breaks in them. The first appearance of a thought 
of God in history, gives us a type of what will re¬ 
cur in innumerable combinations, but in unchanged 
essence and principle, again and again, till time 
shall be no more. Hence, history, which relatively 
to the past is prophecy fulfilled, is relatively to the 
future prophecy unfulfilled, just as a blossom is 
a bud fulfilled/and a fruit unfulfilled. Moses was 
the greatest of prophets, not in the number of his 
prophecies, in the narrow sense of the word proph¬ 
ecy, but as the giver, beyond all men of the pro¬ 


phetic olden time, of the facts, the principles, the 
laws and institutions which shadow the future. 
The most prophetic part of the Old Testament is 
the Pentateuch, and the most prophetic book of 
the Pentateuch is Genesis—it is the great nursery 
for the primal plants of all prophecy and of all 
history. All prophecy and all history grow out 
of the Book Genesis. Read and studied carefully 
in view of this scope, its interest is much en¬ 
hanced. 

2. The Creation of the World has furnished 
suggestions almost ample enough in themselves 
for a System of Christian Divinity. It presents 
many images of the New Creation in individuals 
and in the world, of the Regeneration, whether 
that word means the total work of the New Dis¬ 
pensation, or the miniature of that work which the 
Holy Spirit traces in each believer. The original 
Creation has also been used as a type of the Resur¬ 
rection of man, both spiritual and bodily. 

The first Creation was the direct work of God ; 
all the persons of the Trinity were active in it, 
each after his own distinctive character; it was 
followed by order out of chaos, light from dark¬ 
ness, life from deadness; it moved in beautiful 
progression, each step preparing for the next; it 
ended in the production of man in God’s image. 

It was attended by God’s benediction, and suc¬ 
ceeded by His Sabbath rest, on a world with no 
taint of sin or sorrow on it. All these are images 
of the New Creation in its beginnings, advance 
and consummation. 

3. The Planting of the Garden of Eden, 
or Paradise, has always been among the favorite 
themes of typical suggestions. Augustine makes 
Paradise the “indicator of the future of the 
Church. Paradise is the Church; its four rivers 
are the four Gospels; its fruit trees the saints; 
the fruits are their holy works; the tree of life 
is the Holy of Holies, even Christ; the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil is the free will 
of man.” In the Church, as in Paradise, we 
hear the voice of God and He walks with us, 
we have the purest joys, the sweetest privileges 
given to man on earth. But the Church militant 
is but a prophecy of the Church triumphant, and 
Paradise is a type of the Church in heaven, yet 
more than of the Church on earth. Paradise is 
an image of the sinless beauty and joy of the 
world of the Redeemed. There are the true Tree 
of Life, and the river of God, the streams of 
whose living waters burst forth from beneath the 
throne of God, and the Lamb, Rev. n. 7 ; xxii. 1. 
There the incarnate God reveals his presence for 
ever among His saints. 

4. The building of the Ark presents many 
points of parallel with the Christian Church. 
Like the Ark, the Church is designed to save 
God’s children from the flood of wrath which 
sweeps over the world of the godless; in the 
Church the saved form one family; the Church is 
planned and constructed by divine guidance, on 
the model divinely prescribed ; the storms which 
destroy all the evil only ensure the Church’s rising 
higher and resting more securely above all perils— 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” 
Like the Ark, the Church is sailless and rudder¬ 
less, yet moves and is guided, ever aright, by 
God’s hand of Providence and Grace. The world 
of the godless which is not willing to be saved by 
the Ark yet often bears a part in building it 
they that deride it shall yet seek, too late and in 
vain, to be saved by it. Wealth and genius and 
skill have been made tributary to the work of the 
Church ; but they who possessed them were often 


led by an overruling Providence to use them for 

the welfare of others, neglecting their own. 

5. The appearing of Jehovah in the Burning 
Bush, Ex. iii. The Bush represents the Church 
as a thing of life, yet of lowliness. The bush 
which burned but was not consumed, imaged the 
Church of the past and of the future, which, amid 
the fire of tribulation, in which God permits His 
people to be tested, is not destroyed. Our God is 
a fire—consuming to His enemies, purifying and 
illumining to His children. To the good and the 
bad alike come sorrows ; but while the sorrow of 
the world worketh death, the light affliction 
which is but for a moment works a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory for those 
who look in faith at the things which are unseen 
to the natural eye, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 

But the mode of God’s manifestation in this case 
was in keeping with His whole manner of self¬ 
revelation. The invisible God appears in the 
visible, the Creator in the created, the exalted in 
the lowly ; and in this broader scope of construc¬ 
tion the burning bush is a shadow of that whose 
perfect consummation is in the incarnation of 
Christ, where the lowly humanity shone uncon¬ 
sumed, in the glorious brightness of the Deity. 

6. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt presents 
manv interesting analogies to the Church. In dis¬ 
tress and oppression Israel was not forgotten. All 
things were ripening for its redemption, and when 
the hour of God’s deliverance came, the line was 
drawn between Egypt, the rich and proud oppres¬ 
sor, and Israel the lowly. Darkness was thick 
over the one, light in all the dwellings of the 
other; the angel of death smote the one, and 
passed over the other; the first-born of the one 
died, from the king’s palace to the beggar’s way- 
side, in the house of the other the parents and the 
first-born were rejoicing in the coming deliverance. 
In the Exodus the one stood stricken and trem¬ 
bling, the other went forth with a high hand, sing¬ 
ing,^The Lord hath triumphed gloriously ! 

7. The movement of the Pillar of Cloud and 
of Fire, Ex. xiii., was a type of Christ as God hid¬ 
den and revealed in humanity, guiding His Church 
through the wilderness to the Land of Rest. The 
pillar of cloud and fire was associated with the 
angel of the divine presence, or the manifested 
Jehovah. It was cloud by day to temper the 
glare; it was fire by night to relieve the darkness. 
From it the Lord looked forth to trouble His ene¬ 
mies, and to comfort His people. It went before 
His people as their guide through the wilderness. 
They went in safety only as they followed it. Like 
our Lord, it presented a union of the natural with 
the divine; the Deity dwelt within the cloud of 
humanity. God veils and reveals Himself in 
clouds. At the Transfiguration, a cloud was 
around our Lord and His heavenly visitants. At 
His Ascension, a cloud received Him out of their 
sight, and He shall come again in the clouds of 
heaven, and we shall be caught up into the clouds 
to meet our Lord in the air. The luminous cloud 
is the special token of the divine presence.^ 

8. The Crossing of the Red Sea, Ex. xiv., 
was a type of Holy Baptism, which sunders and 
consecrates, which separates the Church from the 
world. “All our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea; and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 
1 Cor. x. 1, 2. It was their baptism out of slavery 
into national life. 

9. The fal ling of the Manna is directly connected 
with Christ as given for the life of the world, both 
by our Lord Himself and by St. Paul. In John 
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vi. 32 and the following verses, 
our Lord contrasts the giving of 
Himself as the antitype and ver¬ 
ity, with the giving of the Man¬ 
na as the type and shadow. St. 

Paul, 1 Cor. x. 3, says: “Our fa¬ 
thers did all eat the same spirit¬ 
ual meat.” In the Manna, which 
in virtue of its typical relation i3 
“spiritual meat,” they had the 
type of which Christ is the re¬ 
ality. He is the bread of God 
“ which coraeth down from heav¬ 
en, and giveth life unto the 
world.” “ Manna,” says an old 
divine, “ tasted like honey. 

Thus is Christ to them that love 
him, honey to the heart, melody 
to the lips [mel in corde, in ore 
melos].” The Manna has also 
been compared to the Gospel, to 
the Eucharist, and to the joys of 
Eternal Life, Rev. ii. 17. 

10. The Smiting of the 
Rock, Ex. xvii. “ Our fathers 
did all drink the same spiritual 
drink: for they drank of that spir¬ 
itual rock that followed them: 
and that rock was Christ,” 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Type of the Smitten Rock 
of our Salvation, the source of our 
life, of the water of which he 
who drinketh thirsts no more, 

John vi. 35. He was smitten by 
the Law—“ the law was given 
by Moses.” To the stroke flowed 
forth responsive the blessings of 
salvation, “Grace and Truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” 

11. The Budding of Aa¬ 
ron’s Rod and its being laid in 
the Ark, Num. xvii., Heb. ix. 4, 
typified Christ in His lowliness, 

Isa. xi. 1, and in His rejection, 

Ps. xxii. 16, and then in the glory 
of His return to life; His exal¬ 
tation to eternal triumph, “be¬ 
lieved on in the world;” His per¬ 
petual appearing in heaven, “ re¬ 
ceived up into glory.” 

12. The making and Lifting 
up of the Brazen Serpent, 

Num. xxi. 9, points first to the 
nature and source of sin, of the 
deadly wound inflicted by this old 
Serpent, whose head was to be 
bruised by the Seed of the wo¬ 
man. The healing Serpent was 
appointed by God; it bore an 
external similarity to that which 
did the harm, as Christ appear¬ 
ed in the “ likeness of sinful 
flesh,” and was made sin and a 

curse for us. The remedy was simple: It was 
only look and live. It was meant for all: “ Every 
one that is bitten;” “ God so loved the world;” 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ by the grace of God 
tasted death for every man.” Its power was the 
power of a divine promise offered to every one, 
and actually received in its benefits by all who be¬ 
lieved—“When he looketh upon it, he shall live.” 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that who¬ 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life,” John iii. 14 15. The Symbol 


Moses Smiting the Rock. 


of Humiliation became the Standard of Tri¬ 
umph. The Cross of Christ is the glory of His 
Church. 

13. The construction of Solomon’s Temple. 
While the Temple differed in no essential respect 
from the Tabernacle in its typology, it yet in cer¬ 
tain respects presented the same points at a more 
advanced stage. In some measure, the Temple 
brought forth more perfectly the idea of the fin¬ 
ished structure of God, the Church triumphant, 
fixed and secure. “ In the erection of the Tem¬ 
ple,” siwa Gerhard, " no sound of axe or hammer 


was heard; and it is by the Word and the Cross 
in this life, the living stones are made ready to be 
laid in the heavenly Jerusalem”—the sounds that 
indicate trial and fitting will not be heard there. 
The preparations of Providence often seem full 
of agitation; its consummations are made in 
calm. Fire, Earthcpiake and Storm, the bowing 
of the cedars, the rocking of the mountain, the 
rending of the rock, go before, the still small 
voice comes after, but God comes in the voice. 
God uses the former to prepare the way for the 
latter. 
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APPENDIX. 
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X. THE SECONDARY PURPOSES OF 
THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 

1. We have seen that Christ is the supreme end 
of the Ceremonial Law. Its grand object was to 
foreshadow Him, and to prepare the way for His 
work. But the Law had other objects, subordinate 
yet real; relatively small yet absolutely great; 
“not glorious” with respect to the “glory that ex- 
celleth,” yet with respect to all other glory full of 
brightness. 

2. The Ceremonial Rites bound together the 
people of God, brought them into public assem¬ 
blies for common worship, and knit them closely 
together by the most sacred ties. There is no ex¬ 
ternal bond like that of common religious usages. 

3. They were marks of the profession of one 

Religion, the confession of one Faith. They dis¬ 
tinguished the Mosaic polity from that of all other 
nations. These Ceremonies were a hedge of sepa¬ 
ration, “a middle wall of partition,” between Is¬ 
rael and the Gentiles with their*idolatrous rites. 
“ What nation is there so great that hath statutes 
and judgments so righteous as all this law, which 
I set before you this day ?” “ He hath not dealt 

so with any nation: and as for his judgments, they 
have not known them,” Deut. iv. 8; Ps. cxlvi. 20; 
Eph. ii. 14. 

4. Thev reminded men of sin, and continually 
and earnestly warned them of its various kinds, its 
guilt and punishment, Heb. x. 3. The Ceremonial 
Law was the divine means of profoundly moral 

ends. 

5. They were a solemn and constant test and 
exercise of obedience toward God. They helped 
to educate the chosen race in the worship of God, 
and in a true, heartfelt service of Him. 

6. They were disciplinary, involving a correc¬ 
tion of the tendency of the people to fall into the 
idolatrous habit of the surrounding nations, Deut. 
xii. 30. Thev were at once as a fire to purify and 
make the nation ductile, and as the mould into 
which the metal was to flow and be set. 

7. They were the means of support to the Min¬ 
istry, by the portion of the sacrifices, the tithes, 
and other forms of provision for their needs. 

8. Rightly used, they excited the expectations, 
quickened the desires, and prepared the heart of 
the people for the advent of the “ Mighty God, the 
Father of the era to come, the Prince of Peace.” 
The Law was their Schoolmaster as it is ours, to 
lead them, as it leads us, to Christ, that they, even 
as we, might be justified by Faith. “Wherefore 
then serveth the law? It was added because of 
transgressions, till the Reed should come to whom 
the promise was made. Is the law then against 
the promises of God? God forbid: for if there 
had been a law given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law. 
But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe,” Gal. iii. 19-22. 


XI. ABROGATION OF THE CEREMO¬ 
NIAL LAW. 

1. The Jew maintains that the Ceremonial Law 
is still in force—that the something it shadows has 
not come to take its place. The whole typical ex¬ 
planation given by the Christian Church involves 
that the Ceremonial is fulfilled in Christ, and is 
therefore abrogated by Him. 

2. The Ceremonial Law shows by its very nature 
that it is capable of change and of abrogation. 


The Moral Law is written in man’s nature as a 
responsible being, and in its essential character is 
unchangeable. It is the Law of all time, the Law 
of heaven as well as of earth, of angels as well as 
of men, the Law for God, as well as the law of God. 
It is that Law the complete conformity with which 
is the revelation of God’s absolute holiness. It is 
not imposed on God, but is the necessary presuppo¬ 
sition of His perfection. Ceremonial Laws are but 
legal means, deriving their authority from the will 
of the giver, requiring changes as circumstances 
change, and necessarily ceasing altogether as Roon 
as the circumstances which originated them cease 
altogether. 

3. The circumstances which originated the Cer¬ 
emonial Law, and which made it so necessary and 
useful, have entirely ceased. It was to furnish a 
shadow of Christ and His kingdom, and Christ and 
His kingdom have come. It was to separate Israel 
wholly from the idolatry of the Pagan religion, 
and this, its work, has been done for ages. Israel, 
once insanely Polytheistic in its tendencies, is now 
inflexibly Monotheistic. Whatever of good the 
Old Dispensation bore in it, is reproduced far more 
perfectly in the New. With the passing away of 
the reason, passes away the Law itself. 

4. The performance of the Ceremonial Law has 
long ceased to be possible. The persons, the places, 
the forms of it are lost. The Holy Land is held 
by the oppressors of the Jews, the Temple is gone, 
the Jewish race is scattered over the world. The 
tribe of Levi cannot be distinguished from other 
tribes, still less the family of Aaron be sundered 
from the other families as the Ceremonial Law re¬ 
quires. It is true the Jewish race have been driven 
from the Holy Land before—but their dispersion 
was but for a limited and stated time—this disper¬ 
sion has existed for many centuries. The distinc¬ 
tions were not effaced which were necessary, now 
they have vanished. Is it said the Jews are yet to 
return to their old home to restore the ancient 
ritual ? We shall not enter into the question of 
the unfulfilled prophecies connected with this great 
and profoundly interesting race, but would ask the 
thoughtful Jew one question : Is it conceivable 
that the Jewish race, if they had Palestine in pos¬ 
session, would, if they could, restore the minutice 
of the Levitical ceremonies ? Is there one Jew in 
a thousand so little influenced by the growth of 
religious ideas, that he could go back to animal sac¬ 
rifices, and the burdensome details of the Mosaic 
Ceremonial Law? The cultivated Jewish thought 
of the world, if it does not coincide with the Chris¬ 
tian thought, moves at least in parallelism with it. 
The Jew is nowhere so much at home as he is in 
the lands of Biblical Christianity, and if Palestine 
were thrown open to the Jews to-day, but with the 
understanding that they who returned to it were to 
conform strictly to the Levitical Law, Palestine in 
a little time would have fewer Jews in it than it 
has now. 

5. The Old Testament itself teaches that the Cer¬ 
emonial Law is to he abrogated, Ps. cx. 3, 4. See 
Heb. vii. 11, 12; Jeremiah xxxi. 32; Dan. ix. 27. 

6. The new Testament teaches the same doctrine 
repeatedly, Gal. iv. 1-3; Eph. iv. 14 ; Col. ii. 14. 

7. The New Testament economy is so diverse 
from the Old, that the distinctive ceremonies of 
the Old cannot be retained in the New, even by 
way of memorial. 

8. Many of the greatest Jewish divines have con¬ 
fessed that when Messiah comes he will abrogate 
the Ceremonial Law. 

9. But while the Ceremonial Law is abrogated 
as law, it still is rich in teaching and suggestion. 


It is still profitable for doctrine. If we cannot use 
the lock without the key, neither can we use the 
key without the lock. We must study the New 
Testament to understand the Old ; we must study 
the Old Testament to understand the New. 

10. The ceremonial law, so far as it rests on 
principles which are unchanged by time, the broad 
general principles of all worship, may furnish use¬ 
ful hints to be employed wisely in the exercise of 
Christian liberty, by the people of God through 
all ages. Its reverence, its care of God’s prescrip¬ 
tion, its humility, its sense of sin, its confession of 
need of atonement, its self-sacrifice, and personal 
consecration, its order, propriety, and richness of 
significance,—these are lessons, in perpetual fresh¬ 
ness, and are “written for our learning.” If we 
love it most for Christ’s sake, yet should we love 
it no little for its own. 

11. There is a sadness which lingers around 
fallen glory, though that glory, in its own nature, 
was destined to a necessary decay. The Mosaic 
Economy is the most majestic, the most wonderful, 
of superseded things. It was, as the Apostle well 
styles it, “glorious.” The name of Moses is one 
of the greatest in the records of the race. He lifted 
a race of slaves to such a freedom as the world had 
not conceived of: he gave, to the demoralized vic¬ 
tims of lawless tyranny, a law which has been the 
wonder of all ages. He so preserved and fixed the 
result of his grand work, that the race which bears 
the impress of it has shown the intensest moral 
tenacity in the annals of nations. Every Jew is a 
living monument of the amazing power of the Mo¬ 
saic Statutes. A race which at first seemed des¬ 
tined to lose itself in the morass of the surrounding 
idolatry, now holds its wonderful existence, like a 
stream of fresh water which flows through the 
Ocean without mingling with its current. So com¬ 
pletely does Moses prepare the way for liis Divine 
successor, that in the actual order of Providence, 
it is no extravagance to say, No Moses, no Christ, 
as it is supremely true, also, that, had there been 
no Christ in God’s plan, there would have been no 
Moses. Moses and Christ are correlates in Re¬ 
demption. Hence, in the New Testament the 
name of Moses is one which is treated with pro¬ 
found reverence. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Apostle, as he shows that Christ, as He is above 
Angels, must be in person God: so he shows that, 
as He is in office above Moses, He must be in 
office Messiah. “ Wherefore, holy brethren, par¬ 
takers of the heavenly calling, consider the Apos¬ 
tle and High-Priest of our profession Jesus Christ, 
who was faithful to him that appointed (him that 
made him'), as also Moses was faithful in all his 
house. For this man was counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded 
the house, hath more honor than the house; for 
every house is builded by some man, but he that 
hath built all things is God. And Moses verily 
was faithful in all his house, as a servant, for a testi- 
monv of those things which were to be spoken after; 
but Christ as a Son over his own house; whose 
house are we, if we hold fast the confidence, and 
the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.” 

“Consider the Apostle and High-Priest of our 
profession.” On that matchless One, who blends 
the glory of the heavenly with the charm of a per¬ 
fect human sympathy, who is very God of very 
God, and very man, born of the Virgin to our low 
estate—on him fix the eyes of your understanding. 
Gaze on him till the light of his form brings you 
within its own transfiguring power, till the apply¬ 
ing Spirit transforms you by his light and changes 
you into the same image from glory to glory. 


THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 
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Ponder with the heart what has been opened to 
the mind. Christ justifies a faith which banishes 
every fear. From Him springs a comfort which 
rises above all sorrows. What has grief to pain, 
what has death to appal, him who can say, Christ 
is mine, and I am His? His is a Love “deeper 
than the Grave in which He lay, higher than the 
Heavens to which He rose, ancient as Eternity and 
undying as the Souls He redeemed.” 

Point others to Christ. Bring to His feet the 
sinners whom He has so tenderly loved. Guide 
your life by His life. Build on Him, live by Him, 
live for Him. Know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. For Him the 
ages waited and ripened. For Him they have ex¬ 
panded, in the time which has followed His com¬ 
ing. All that does not bow before His sceptre will 
be broken by it. Let it not be in vain for us, that 
such a Saviour was foreshadowed, that such a 
Saviour has been given. Woe be to us if, as we 
stand on the Holy Mount on which the Law and 
the Prophets bow before our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we turn a deaf ear to that voice which comes from 
the excellent glory— “This is my beloved Son, 
IN WHOM I AM WELL PLEASED.” 

XII. The foregoing sections fully elucidate the 
character of the ceremonial law, exhibiting its 
special requirements and observances, and point¬ 
ing out their typical and spiritual significancv; 
and it now remains to aid the reader in distin¬ 
guishing this department of Jewish legislation 
from those other enactments which served as the 
guides of personal conduct and the rules of their 
national and social life. In this connection the 
office of the prophet was all important. The 
prophets were the annalists, the historians and 
the poets of their country; they were the ex¬ 
pounders of morals and the great preachers of 
spiritual religion. They exercised a kind of pas¬ 
toral office, and they were the authorized expo¬ 
nents of the law, and thus, though they were 
raised up to be the revealers of the will of God to 
man, they were a political power in the State, and 
their influence was felt in the formation and mod¬ 
ification of the legislation under which the people 
lived. It was the duty of the prophets to explain 
and enforce as well as to bring out more clearly 
the great principles which should rule in all the 
relations of life among the people, and in the prog¬ 
ress of time a distinction became evident between 
the departments of civil, criminal, judicial and 
ecclesiastical law. 

1. The Civil law had reference to persons and 
things. A. Laws of persons, (a) Father and son, 
where obstinate disobedience on the part of the 
latter was held to be a capital offence. Still, the 
parent had not an irresponsible authority, as the 
voice of the congregation is recognized. Among 
children the right of the first-born to one half of 
the inheritance was ratified, and this arrangement 
was not to be modified by partiality. Daughters 
could inherit when there were no males in the 
family, but they were obliged to marry in their 
own tribe, while unmarried daughters were left 
in the hands of their fathers, Nuin. xxx. 3-5. 
(6) Husband and wife. Such was the authority of 
the husband that the wife could not in her own 
right be independent, but a divorced wife was 
freed from the control of the husband, and a widow 
did not return again under the control of her 
father. A slave wife was not actual property, 
aad she was set free if ill treated. Slander 
against a woman was subjected to a heavy fine; 
and arrangement was made in the case of the 
death of a husband without children to perpetuate 


the family, (c) Master and slave. If a slave was 
lamed by his master, he obtained his freedom; 
and if he died under punishment, a certain pen¬ 
alty was enforced. Hebrew slaves were freed at 
the Sabbatical year, and at the Jubilee year he 
and his children were set free; from a resident 
alien a slave could be redeemed, while foreign 
slaves were held as property, and slaves which 
had escaped from other nations were not to be 
returned. 

B. Laws of things, (a) All land was the prop¬ 
erty of God alone, and the persons who cultivated 
it were held to be his tenants. All land sold re¬ 
turned to its original possessors at the Jubilee 
year, and hence the price of all land, if sold, was 
viewed in reference to the distance of time from 
the Jubilee. Then, again, in order to protect the 
Levites, who were devoted to the public service 
of God, the Levitical suburbs were inalienable, 
and. the houses of the Levites were redeemable at 
all times. As to the line of inheritance, descent 
was to sons, then daughters, then brothers, next 
uncles on the father’s side, and finally next kins¬ 
men. (6) Debts to Israelites were released at the 
Sabbatical year, and benevolence by lending to the 
needy was encouraged, while pledges on securi¬ 
ties for repayment were not to be enforced with 
cruelty, (c) On the subject of taxation legislation 
was specific and clear. A tax was to be paid for 
the tabernacle service, and tithes of all produce 
were to be set apart for the support of the Levites, 
while a second tithe was to be given every third 
year for religious festivals, and first-fruits of corn, 
wine and oil were to be offered at Jerusalem, 
and portion was to be reserved for the priests. 
Still further, the firstlings of clean beasts, the re¬ 
demption-money of man and of unclean beasts 
were also set apart for the support of the priests, 
thus securing an adequate maintenance for those 
who were set apart from secular life for the public 
worship and service of God. The dependence of 
the poor on labor was duly recognized, and it was 
ordered that wages should be paid daily. 

2. Criminal laws may be viewed as offences 
against God and against man. The first, second, 
third and fourth enactments of the Decalogue con¬ 
tained the legislation in relation to the duty of man 
toward God, the King and Lord of all. Acknow¬ 
ledgment of false gods and all idolatry were forbid¬ 
den. Witchcraft, divination and the introduction 
of will-worship into the service of God were forbid¬ 
den. Blasphemy was strictly forbidden, and the 
sanctity of the Sabbath day was enjoined under the 
strictest penalties. In all cases the punishment of 
death by stoning or lapidation was to be inflicted. 

As to offences against man, disobedience to pa¬ 
rents, cursing or striking them were sternly for¬ 
bidden, and such as thus transgressed were to be 
publicly judged and stoned. Rebellion against 
the just authority of the priests was to be visited 
with a similar penalty. Assault was punished by 
an assessment of damages or by the law of retalia¬ 
tion. Accidental homicide was provided lor in 
the institution of the cities of refuge. Death by 
negligence was punished by death. If a slave died 
under punishment, the penalty was death, Ex. xxi. 
20, 21, and actual murder was punished by death, 
without any satisfaction or safety from reprieve or 
the protection of sanctuary. 

The crime of adultery was visited by the death 
of both the offenders, and the rape of a married or 
an unmarried woman who was betrothed entailed 
the death of the offender, Deut. xxii. 13-27. In the 
case of an unbetrothed woman marriage, with a 
I dowry, was admitted as a compensation, or the pay¬ 


ment of a full dowry in case the offer of marriage 
was refused, but unlawful or incestuous marriages 
were to be prevented by the penalty of death; and 
where the law was neglected, then such marriages 
were announced as being contrary to the will of 
God, and no progeny was to be expected. The 
crime of theft was punished by double or fourfold 
restitution, and a burglar or night robber might be 
killed, Ex. xxii. 1-4. Injury done to things lent, 
or trespass, was to be compensated according to the 
wrong done. Death was the punishment of kidnap¬ 
ping, and perversion ofjustice wasstrictly forbidden. 

False witness was severely punished, and slander 
against the chastity of a wife entailed a fine and 
prevented a divorce. 

3. Judicial and constitutional laws. The ex¬ 
igencies of society led to the appointment of local 
judges for all ordinary matters. During the so¬ 
journ in the wilderness it was needful that rulers 
should not only be appointed for thousands and 
for fifties, but even for tens. From the decision 
of these judges important cases could be ap¬ 
pealed to the judgment of Moses, but in small mat¬ 
ters their award was final. In settling in the 
promised land a similar course was adopted, and 
judges were localized all over the country. They 
were generally appointed out of the Levites be¬ 
cause of their intimate acquaintance of the law. 
Appeals were permitted to the priests at the holy 
place, and their sentence had to be received as 
final. In capital cases two witnesses were required. 
The principle of personal responsibility was recog¬ 
nized, and punishment was not to be extended to a 
whole family where only one member was guilty. 

As to the Royal power, provision was early made 
with a view to its limitation. It was evidently 
shown that their heavenly King did not desire 
that the Israelites should become an aggressive 
people, and seek to extend their territorial power 
by subjugating the surrounding nations. Intima¬ 
tion was made in Deut. xvii. 14 that the time 
would come when the outward form of their gov¬ 
ernment might be changed, and very express stip¬ 
ulations were made with a view to restrain the 
ambition of the sovereign, and even to prevent an 
assimilation of the royal state to that of the courts 
in surrounding heathen lands. Even the multi¬ 
plication of horses was forbidden, lest the king 
should accumulate a large force of cavalry, and 
thus become dangerous at home, as well as aggres¬ 
sive to his neighbors. The Israelites were to be a 
secluded people to whom was committed the sacred 
deposit of the truth; but like all nations, they re¬ 
quired the administration of law. The king, 
therefore, had the power of taxation, of compulsory 
service, and he could declare war, although he was 
forbidden to be despotic. Before the establishment 
of the monarchy the heads of the tribes seemed to 
be clothed with great authority, and even at a later 
period they exercised a decided authority over 
both the king and the priests. To the sovereign it 
appertained to secure a royal revenue fromrthe 
confiscation of the lands of criminals, from bond 
service, from flocks qnd herds, from commerce, 
from tribute paid by foreigners, and from the pro¬ 
duce of domain lands. Such is a brief conden¬ 
sation of the legislation under which for centuries 
the Jews lived and flourished—a system which 
aimed at purity, integrity, peace and rectitude be¬ 
tween man and man; which indicated the import¬ 
ance of rule and obedience in civil society; which 
bound the people and held them together for ages, 
while it lifted their minds beyond this life to the 
great King and Ruler of all, in whom they lived 
and moved and had their being, the Lord of all. 













































A Glossary of Symbolic Words and Phrases of the Inspired Writings. 


TOE WORD. 


Abaddon, Hcb. 
Apollyon, Gr. 


Abomination.. 

Abomination 
of Desolation. 
Adulteress, or 
Harlot.. ..... 

Adultery. 

Angels. 


Angel of the 

Lord. 

Arm. 


Armor. 

Arrows. 

Babes. 

Babylon. 

Balaam. 

Beast. 

Beasts. 


Black, Black¬ 
ness. 

Blasphemy.... 
Blindness. 

Blood. 

Body. 

Book. 

Book of Life.. 

Bow. 

Bowels. 

Branch. 

Bread, food.... 


Bride. 

Bridegroom... 

Briers. 

Brimstone. 


Bulls. 

Cedars. 

Cedars of Leb. 
Cedar,twigs of 

Chaff.. 

Clouds. 

Crown of life. 

—of glory.. 
Cup. 


Cup of salva¬ 
tion. 

Cup of bless¬ 
ing. 

Darkness. 

Darkness o f 
sun, stars, Ac. 
Day. 


Death, Natural 
Death, Moral.. 


Death, Second. 


EXPLANATION. 


TEXT. 


THE WORD. 


EXPLANATION. 


A name derived from tho title of the 
Arabian kings, and applied to tho 
Mohammedan powers, by whom the 
Christian Church in tho East was 
sorely oppressed. 

1. Sin, in general. 

2. Idolatrous rites of Popery. 

Tho idolatrous ensigns of tho Roman 

army. 


Rev. ix. 11. [50, 51. 

Isa. lxvi. 3; Ezek. xvi. 
Rev. xvii. 4. 

Matt. xxiv. 15. 


An apostate city or Church. 

Idolatry and apostasy. 

1. Intelligent beings employed by God 

as ministers of His Providence. 

2. Apostate spirits. 

3. Bishops or pastors of churches. 


Isa. i. 21; Rev. xvii. 5. 
Jor. iii. 8, 9 ; Rev. ii. 22. 
Ezok. x. 8, etc.; Hcb. i. 

4-7,14; Rev.iv.6; v.ll. 
Matt. xxv. 41; Jude 6. 
Rev. i. 20; ii. 18,12, 18. 


Jesus Christ. 

1. The omnipotence of God. 

2. Tho power and miracles of Christ... 

3. Gracious influences of God. 

Spiritual graces. 

1. Judgments of God. 

2. Slanderous words. 

Young or feeble Christians. 

Papal Rome. 

The errors and impurities of that apos¬ 
tate. 

1. A heathen power. 

2. The Papal Antichrist.. 

The four living creatures, improperly 

called beasts. 

They denote the cherubim described.... 


Zcch. i. 11. 

Jor. xxvii. 5; xxxii. 17. 
Iso. liii. 1; John xii. 38. 
Isa. Ii. 9 ; lii. 10. 

Rom. xiii. 2; Eph.vi.l 1. 
Job vi. 4. 

Ps. Ixiv. 3. 

1 Cor. iii. 1 ; Hob. v. 13. 
Rev. xiv. 8; xvii., xviii. 

2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 11 ; 
Rev. ii. 14. 

Dan.vii. 17. [7, etc. 

Rev. xiii. 2,12; xvii. 3, 

Rev. iv. 

Ezek. i. 10. 


Afflictions. 

Idolatry, especially that of Popery. 

Ignorance of Divine Doctrine. 

Symbol of tho Atonement by Christ. 

The sanctified Church of Christ. 

Symbol of the Divine Decrees. 

The heavenly register of tho people of 
God. 

1. Vigorous health. 

2. Symbol of evangelical conquest. 

Tender sympathy... 

Christ. 

1. Divine Doctrine. 

2. Christian fellowship. 

Tho Church of Christ. 

Christ, tho Husband of the Church. 

Persons of pernicious principles. 

1. Perpetual desolations. 

2. Emblem of torment. 

3. Pernicious doctrines. 

Violent men. 

Eminent men. 

Kings, princes of Judah.. 

Nobility, military chiefs. 

Worthless, irreligious persons.. 

Armies, multitudes. . 

Immortality, felicity and glory of 

Heaven.. 

1. Blessings of Divine Providence and 

Grace. 

2. Divine Judgments . 

Thankful acknowledgment of Divine 

Meroies..*. 

Cup at the Lord’s Supper, in allusion 
to the paschal cup.. 

1. Calamity and misery. 

2. Irreligion and ignorance. 


Jer. xiv. 2; Joel ii. 6. 
Rev. xiii. 1,5,6; xvii. 3. 
Iso. xxix. 18; Rom. xi. 

25; Eph. iv. 18. 
Matt. xxvi. 28; Heb. 
xiii. 20. 

1 Cor. xii. 13, 27. 

Ps. xl. 7; Heb. x. 7. 
Rev. iii. 5 ; xx. 12, 15 ; 

xxii. 19 ; Matt. iii. 16. 
Job xxix. 20. 

Rev. vi. 2. 

Phil. ii. 1; Luke i. 78. 
Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; 

xxxiii. 15; Zech. iii. 8. 
Deut. viii. 3 ; Isa. Iv. 2; 

Matt. iv. 4. 

1 Cor. x. 17. 

Rev. xxi. 9. 

John iii. 29; Rev.xxi.9. 
Isa. Iv. 13. [9. 

Job xviii.15; Isa.xxxiv. 
Rev. xiv. 10. 

Rev. ix. 17. 

Ps. xxii. 12. 

Zech. xi. 2. 

Isa. ii. 13. 

Ezek. xvii. 4. 

Ps. i. 4; Matt. iii. 12. 
Jer. iv. 13 ; Isa. lx. 8 ; 
Heb. xii. 1. 

Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10. 

Ps. xxiii. 5. 

Isa. Ii. 17. 

Ps. cxvi. 13. 

1 Cor. x. 16. 

Jer. xxiii. 1. 

Rom. xiii. 12. 


Disorders in tho government.. 

1. A Year. 

2. An appointed season. 

3. A state of Evangelical knowledge. 

Separation of the spirit from tho body. 
Insensibility to the evil of sin, and to 

the duties and pleasures of the Divine 

friendship..'. 

Eternal banishment from God. 


Isa. xiii. 10. 

Ezek. iv. 6; Rev. ii. 10 ; 

xi. 9 ; xii. 6. 

Isa. xxxiv. 8. 

1 Thess. v. 5. 

Gen. xxv. 1. 


Eph. ii. 2; Rev. iii. 1. 
Rev. ii. 11; xx. 14. 


Dew. 

Dogs..., 

Doors..., 

Dragon. 


Drunkenness.. 


Dust & ashes.. 
Eagle. 


Earthen ves¬ 
sels. 

Earthquakes.. 


Power of Christ in the Resurrection. 

1. Gentiles, as sunk into impurity. 

2. Idle, luxurious ministers of religion. 

3. Caviling, unprincipled teachers. 

Tho entrance, or enlarged exercise of 

tho gospel ministry. 

A royal enemy—the king of Egypt. 

2. Satan actuating his agents. 

3. Dangers or difficulties. 

1. Emblem of folly. 

2. Senselessness, tho effect of Divine 

judgments. 

Human nature. 

1. A king or kingdom. 

2. The Roman army, whoso standards 

were eagles. 

3. Emblems of renewed strength. 

The human body. 

Political revolutions. 


Egypt. 

Elders, the 
twenty-four. 
Eye3.. 


Face..., 
Family 
Fat. 

Father. 


Wickedness. 

Eminent saints, perhaps patriarchal 

believers.. 

I. Applied to tho Almighty, denote, 

1. His Infinite Knowledge. 

2. His Watchful Providence. 

II. Applied to Jesus Christ, they de¬ 
note His Omnipresence. 

III. Applied to man, they denote, 

1. The understanding, the eyes of 

tho mind. 

2. A friendly counselor. 

3. The whole man. 

4. Human designs... 

Tho favor of God. 

The Church of God. 

1. Tho most excellent of everything. 

2. Riches. ..... 

God, whose we are by creation and 

graeious adoption. 


Fire. 


Destructive calamity. 


Flesh 


Forehead. 

Fox. 

Fruit. 

Furnace. 

Garments, 

White. 

Gates. 

Gates of the 
daughter of 

Sion. 

Gates of death. 
Gog with Ma- 


G rapes. 

Grapes, Wild. 

Hail. 

Hand, Right.. 
Hand of the 
Lord on a 

prophet. 

Harvest. 

Head. 


Heavens. 


Hell 


Horn 


1. Riches. 

2. Mortal man. 

3. Human virtues or religious privileges. 

Public profession of religion.. 

Consummate hypocrisy and deceit. 

Religious virtues and enjoyments. 

Trying afflictions, or the place. 

Emblems of purity and joy. 

Symbol of security.. 


The ordinances of Divine worship. 

Imminent danger. 

1. Scythian powers in former ages. 

2. Infidel nations in the last days. 

Gospel blessings. 

Virtues of religion. 

Sinful tempers and manners. 

The incursions of violent enemies. 

Protection and favor. 


Influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Extreme judgment, or end of the world. 

1. Tho understanding or governing 

principle in man. 

2. Chief of a people. 

3. The metropolis of a country. 

1. The powerful Providence of God.... 

2. God. 

3. Political or ecclesiastical govern¬ 

ments. 

4. The visible Church. 

1. The gencrnl receptacle of departed 

souls. 

2. The place of eternal torment for tho 

impenitent. 

1. Strength.. 

2. Divino protection. 


3. Royal power. 


Isa. xxvi. 19. 

Matt. xv. 26. 

Isa. lvi. 10. 

Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15 

1 Cor. xvi. 9. 

Ezek. xxix. 23. 

Rev. xii. 9. 

Ps. xci. 13. [13 

Isa. xxviii. 1-3; Jer. xiii 

Isa. xxix. 9 ; li. 21. 
Gen. iii. 19 ; xviii. 27. 
Ezek. xvii. 

Matt. xxiv. 28. 

Ps. ciii. 3; Isa. xl. 31. 

2 Cor. iv. 7. 

Rev. vi. 12; Hag. ii. 6, 
7; Heb. xii. 26. 

Rev. xi. 3. 

Rev. iv. 10; Hcb. xi. 2. 

Prov. xv. 3; Ps. xi. 4. 
Ps. xxxii. 8; xxxiv. 15. 

Rev. ii. 23; v. 6; Hcb. 
iv. 13. 

Ps. cxix. 18 ; Eph. i. 18. 
Job xxix. 15. 

Rev. i. 7. 

Deut. xxviii. 54-56. 
Ps.xxxvi.16; Dan.ix.17. 
Eph. iii. 15. 

Ps. Ixxxi. 16. 

Ps. xxii. 29; Jer. v. 28. 
Mai. i. 6; ii. 10 ; Jer. 
xxxi. 9 ; Rom. viii. 15, 
16; Eph. i. 5. 

Isa. xiii. 25; lxvi. 15; 

Ezek. xxii. 31. 

Isa. xvii. 4. 

Isa. xl. 6. 

Phil. iii. 3, 4. 

Rev. vii. 3 ; xiii. 16. 
Ezek.xiii.4; Lukexiii.32. 
Ps.i.3; xcii.14. [xi.4. 
Deut. iv. 20 ; Jer. ix. 7 ; 
Isa. lii. 1 ; lxi. 10 ; Rev. 

iii. 4, 5; xix. 8. 

Ps. cxlvii. 13. 


Ps. ix. 14. 

Ps.ix.13; Job xxxviii.17. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 2. 

Rev. xx. 8. 

Rev. iii. 18. 

Isa. v. 2. 

Isa. v. 2. [Rev. viii. 7. 
Isa. xxviii. 2 ; xxxii.19 ; 
Ps. xviii. 35; Ixxiii. 23. 


Ezek. viii. 1. 

Joel iii.13; Matt. xiii.39. 

Isa. i. 6; Dan. ii. 28. 
Mio. iii. 1, 9, II. 

Isa. vii. 8, 9. 

Dan. iv. 26. [18. 

Matt. xxi. 25; Luke xv. 
Isa. xiii. 13; Hag. ii. 2, 
21 . 

Rev. xii. 7, 9. 

Isa. xiv. 7; Rev. i. 18. 
Ps. ix. 17; Matt. x. 28; 

xxiii. 33. 

Rev. v. 1. 

Ps. xviii. 2; Amos iii. 

14 ; Luke i. 69. 

Jer. xlviii. 25; Zech. i. 
18,21; Dan.vii. 20,22. 
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A Glossary of Symbolic Words and Phrases of the Inspired Writings. 

(CONCLUDED FROM PRECEDING PAGE.) 


TOE WORD. 


Horse.. 
Horse.. 

House.. 


Thirst. 


Idolatry.. 


and iron. 
Inccnso . 


Jerusalem.. 


Koys.. ... 

Laborors 
Lamb. 

Lamp. 

Loavon... 
Leopard. 

Life.. 


Light.. 

Lion. 

Locusts. 

Manna. 

Mountain. 

Mystery. 

Naked. 

Night. 

Number two... 
Number three, 

or third. 

Number four.., 
Number seven, 

Oaks.. 

Olive, Wild. 

u Cultivated, 

Palm. 

Paradise. 

Passover. 

Physician. 

Pillar. 

Rain. 

River. 

Rook. 

Rod. 

Salt. 

Sea. . 

Seal, Scaled..., 


EXPLANATION. 

TEXT. 

THE WORD. 

, Emblem of conquest, the work of its 

Joel ii. 4; Hab. 8; 

Seal, Scaled... 

rider. 

. White, emblem of happy conquest; red, 
of bloody war; black, of disease and 

Jor. iv. 13. 


pestilence; palo, of famine and misery. 

Rev. vi. 2,8; Zech. vi. 2. 

Seed. 

Church of God. 

Isa. ii. 2; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 



Heb. iii. 6. 

Serpent. 

1 1. Natural desires after happiness. 

Prov. xix. 15; Isa. Iv. 

1; Rev. xxii. 17. 

Sheep. 

2. Spiritual desires. 

Amos viii. 11; Matt. v. 

6; Luke i. 53. 

Shield. 

1. Covetousness. 

Col. iii. 5. 

Sleep. 

2. An object excessively beloved. 

The four universal monarchies—As- 

1 John v. 21. 


i Syrian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman. 

Dan. ii. 31, 45. 

Sodom and 
Gomorrah... 

Devotional oxoroises. 

Rev. v. 8. 

Sores. 

1. Bodily weakness. 

Matt.viii.17 ; Isa. liii. 4. 

Sower. 

2. Spiritual weakness. 

Rom. viii. 26. 

Star. 

1. Church of God. 

Ps. cxx. 6 ; Isa. lxv. 18; 



lxvi. 13. 

Stone. 

2. Heavenly glory. 

Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 
12; xxi.; xxii.; Gal. 



iv. 24, 26. 

Stone, White.. 

1. Power and authority. 

Rev. i. 18; Isa. xxii. 

Sun. 

2. Commission of tho Gospel ministry. 

Matt. xvi. 19. 


Gospel ministers. 

Matt. ix. 37, 38; 1 

Sun and Moon 

The Messiah, typified by tho paschal 

iii. 9. 

Swine. 

lamb and the daily Israelitish sacrifice. 

Ex. xii. 11 ; xxix.38,41. 

Sword. 

1. Profession of religion. 

Matt. xxv. 3, 4. 


2. Divino illumination and comfort. 

2 Sam. xxii. 29. 


Corrupt principles and practices. 

Matt. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. v. 

Tabernacle.... 

1. A subtle, rapacious enemy. 

Dan. vii. 6. [6, 8. 

Rev. xiii. 2. 

Talents. 

2. Antichristian power. 

Tares. 

1. Immortal felicity. 

Ps. xvi. 11. 

Teeth. 

2. Evangelical doctrino. 

John vi. 33. 

Thorns ... 

3. A state of justification. 

John v. 24; Col. iii. 3. 


4. Christ, the source of life, natural, 

John i. 4; xi. 25; xiv. 

Throne. 

spiritual and eternal. 

6; Col. iii. 4. 


1. Joy, peace and prosperity. 

Esth. viii. 16. 

Thunders. 

2. Evangelical knowledge and holiness. 

Isa. viii. 20; Eph.v. 8; 

Trees. 

1. An emblem of fortitude, the ensign 

1 John i. 7. 

Vino. 

of the tribe of Judah.. 

Gen. xlix. 9. 

Vineyard. 

2. A title of Christ. 

Rev. v. 5. 

Vipers. 

Teachers who corrupt the gospel. 

Rev. ix. 3. 

Walk after the 

Rev. ii. 17. 

Isa. ii. 12,14; Zech.iv.7. 

flnqli f a 

1. A kingdom, state, republic or city... 

Walk after the 

2. Tho kingdom of Christ’s Church. 

Isa. ii. 2; xi. 9; Dan. 

Spirit, to. 


ii. 35. 

Walk with 

A thing or doctrine unknown until re¬ 

Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Cor. ii. 

God, to. 

vealed.. 

7; Col.i.26; Rov.i.20. 


Destitute of tho garment of holiness... 

Rev. iii. 17. 

Wash.) 

Ignorance, error, adversity. 

Rev. xxi. 25. [21. 

1 Kings xvii.12; Isa.vii. 

Washed. t 

A few. 

Washing.... j 

Excellency. 

Isa.xix.24; Zeoh.xiii.9. 
Isa. xi. 12; Ezek.vii. 2. 

Water 

Universality. 


Perfection... 

Rev. i. 4—xxii. 

W n.t.ors 

Princes. 

Isa. ii. 13. 


Sensual man. 

Rom. xi. 17. 


The Church of Christ. 

Rom. xi. 24. 


An emblem of joy and victory. 

Rev. vii. 7. 

Week. 

Heaven, tho residence of tho Redeemed. 

Luke xxiii.43; Rev.ii.7. 


Jesus Christ. 

1 Cor. v. 7. 

Wilderness. 

Jesus Christ...... 

Matt. ix. 12. 


1. Tho chief support of a family, city 


Wind. 

or state. 

2. A monument of grace in tho temple 

Gal. ii. 9. 


of glory. 

Rev. iii. 12. 

Winds, Four... 

1. Emblom of saving doctrino. 

Deut. xxxii. 2. 

2. Spiritual influences. 

Isa. xliv. 3. 

Wine. 

1. Tho irruption of an invading army.. 

Isa.lix. 19; Jor.xlvi.7,8. 


2. An emblem of exuberant blessings.. 

Jobxxix.6; Ps.xxxvi.8. 


3. Overflowings of Divino love and 


Witnesses. 

grace. 

Rev.xxii. 1; Ezok.xlvii. 

Wolf, Wolves. 

A securo refuge. 

Ps. xviii.2; Isa. xvii. 10. 

1. Powerful authority. 

Ps. ii. 9. 


2. Divino faithfulness. 

Ps. xxiii. 4. 


1. The principles and virtues of Chris¬ 


Women. 

tians . 

Matt. v. 13. 


2. The wisdom of Christian prudence.. 
Tho remote islands and countries of 

Col. iv. 6. 

Yoke. 

the Gentiles. 

Isa. lx. 5. 


1. Symbol of security. 

Song Sol. iv. 12. 



EXPLANATION. 


2. Symbol of secresy. 

3. Token of special commission., 

4. Emblom of peculiar interest... 


Evangelical Doctrine.... 

Satan, tho devil. 

Tho disciples of Christ.. 


Faith in tho Divine promises. 

1. Death. 


2. Carnal security. 

An apostate, wicked city. 

Spiritual maladies. 

A gospel preacher. 

1. A prince or ruler. . 

2. Eminent pastors of churches.. 

1. Jesus Christ... 


2. A true believer. 

Seal or token of full absolution. 

1. Tho Lord God. 

2. Jesus Christ. 

States, civil and ecclesiastical. 

Unclean, infidel persons. 

1. The symbol of destruction... 

2. The word of God—tho weapon of a 

Christian. 

Tho human body. 

Tho gifts of God bestowed on man. 

Wicked infidels. 

Symbols of cruelty. 

1. Worldly cares, riches and pleasures. 

2. Perverse unbelievers. 

1. Government or kingdom. 

2. An order of angels. 

Prophecies. 

Good or bad men. 

1. Tho Hebrew Church. 

2. Christ, tho Head of tho Church. 

Tho Church of God. 

Wicked children of wicked parents. 

To bo guided by sensual appetites. 

To follow the motions of the Holy Spirit 
and tlio counsels of tho Word of God. 
To livo in communion with God, act¬ 
ing as in his sight to please and 
glorify him. 

purification {\ h'. v.v;.;;:: 

Pardon and sanctification. 


Tho grace of the Holy Spirit. 

1. Afflictions and troubles. 

2. Multitudes of people.... 

3. Evangelical ordinances. 

4. Tho blessings of tho Holy Spirit..... 
Seven years. Seventy weeks of years 

are four hundred and ninety years... 

1. General desolation.... 

2. This world of trial. 

1. The operations of tho Holy Spirit... 

2. Divine judgments. 

3. Desolation. 

General destructions. 


1. Temporal blessings. 

2. Gospel provision. 

3. Divino indignation. 

Persecuted churches or their pastors.... 

1. Fierce, irreligious men. 

2. Bitter persecutors. 

3. Avaricious men, professedly Chris¬ 

tian ministers. 

1. A state or city. 

2. Tho Church of Christ. 

1. Oppressive servitude. 

2. Puinful religious rites. 

3. The delightful servico of Christ. 

4. Moral restraints. 


Isa. xxix. 11. 

John vi. 27. 

Eph. i. 13; iv. 30; Rev. 
vii. 2-4. 

Luke viii. 5-11; 1 Pet. i. 

23; 1 John iii. 9. 

Gen. iii. 1; 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; 
Rev. xii. 9. 

Zech. xiii. 7; John x. 11, 
16; 1 Pet. ii. 25. 

Eph. vi. 16. 

Dan. xii. 2 ; John xi. 11; 

I Thess. iv. 14. 

Rom. xiii. 11. 

Isa. i. 10 ; Rev. xi. 8. 
Isa. i. 6; liii. 6. 

Matt. xiii. 3, 37. [16. 

Num.xxiv.17; Rev.xxii. 
Rev. i. 20. 

Ps.cxviii.22; Isa.xxviii. 
16 ; Matt. xxi. 42. 

1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Rev. ii. 17. 

Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. 

Mai. iv. 2. 

Joel ii. 31; Acts ii. 20. 
Matt. vii. 6. 

Deut. xxxii. 41, 42. 

Eph. vi. 17. 

2 Cor.v.l ; 2 Pet.i.13,14. 
Matt. xxv. 15. 

Matt. xiii. 38. 

Prov. xxx. 14. 

Luke viii. 14. 

Ezek. ii. 6. [12, 16. 

Gen. xii. 4; 2 Sam. vii. 
Col. i. 16. 

Rev. x. 4. 

Ps. i. 3; Matt. iii. 10. 
Ps. Ixxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21. 
John xv. 1. 

Isa. v. 1, 6; Jer. xii. 10. 
Matt. iii. 7 ; xii. 34. 

Rom. viii. 1. 

Rom. viii. 1. 


Gen. v. 24; vi. 9. 

Ps. xxvi. 6; Ixxiii. 13. 
Ps. li. 2; Ezek. xvi. 9. 

1 Cor. vi. 11; Rev. i. 5; 
vii. 14. 

Isa. xliv. 3; John iii. 5; 

iv. 10. 

Ps. Ixix. 1. 

Isa. viii. 7 ; Rev.xvii.16. 
Isa. Iv. 1. 

Isa.xliv.3 ; John vii. 37. 
Dan. ix. 24. 

Isa.xxvii. 10; Jer.xxii.6. 
1 Cor. x. 5,6; Isa.xli.18. 
John iii. 8. 

Isa. xxvii. 8. 

Jer. li. 1; iv. 11, 12. 
Jer. xlix. 36; Dan. vii. 

2 ; Rev. vii. 2. 

Hos. ii. 8; Ps. iv. 7. 
Isa. xxv. 6; lv. 1. 

Ps. lxxv. 8; Rcv.xvi.19. 
Rev. xi. 3-6. 

Isa. xi. 6; lxv. 25. 

Luko x. 3. 

John x. 12; Acts xx. 29. 
Ezek. xxiii. 2, 3. 

Rev. xii. 1. 

Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Acts xv. 10; Gal. v. 1. 
Matt xi. 29, 30. 

Lam. iii. 27. 
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APPENDIX. 


3. Inhabitants of the Country. 

When the land of Canaan was first promised 
to the seed of Abraham, Gen. x. 15-18, the people 
who inhabited it were—the Sidonians, on the 
north-west, afterward famous for commerce; the 
Hittites, on the south-west, near Hebron; the 
Jebusites, at Jebus, afterward at Jerusalem; the 
Amorites, between the Hittites and the Dead 
Sea; the Girgashites, near the sea of Tiberias; 
the Hivites, at Hermon; the Arkites, at Arka, 
opposite the nortli extremity of Lebanon; the 
Sinites, south of the Arkites; the Arvadites, at 
Arvad, in the island of Aradus and its neighbor¬ 
hood; the Zemarites, south of the Arvadites; and 
the Hamathites, at Hamath, in the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the land. 

4. Divisions of the Land. 

The following are the principal divisions to 
which this country has been subject: 

1. Joshua, upon the conquest of the land, di¬ 
vided it into twelve portions, which were distrib¬ 
uted among the twelve tribes, by lot, according to 
their families; so that in this division every tribe 
and every family received their lot and share by 
themselves, distinct from all the other tribes. In 
this division among the tribes, the northern parts 
were assigned to the tribes of Asher, Naphtali, 
Zebulun and Issachar; the middle parts to that 
of Ephraim and the half-tribe of Manasseh ; the 
southern parts to those of Judah, Dan, Benjamin 
and Simeon; and the country beyond Jordan to 
those of Reuben, Gad and the other half-tribe of 
Manasseh. The relative situation of the tribes 
will be seen by consulting a map of Judsea. The 
tribe of Levi, who would make a thirteenth, 
being selected for the immediate service of God, 
possessed no lands, but was dispersed among the 
other tribes. Forty-eight cities, thence called Le- 
vitical cities , were appropriated to the residence of 
this tribe, Num. xxxv. 7, with the tenths and first- 
fruits of the estates of their brethren. Of the 
cities assigned to the Levites, the Kohathites re¬ 
ceived twenty-three, the Gershonites thirteen and 
the Merarites twelve. Some writers have sup¬ 
posed that all the Levitical cities were cities of 
refuge. But this is a mistake; for among the 
cities given to the Levites, Num. xxxv. 6, only six 
are appointed to be cities of refuge, whither the 
inadvertent manslayer might flee, and find an 
asylum from his pursuers, and be secreted from 
the effects of private revenge, till cleared or con¬ 
demned by a legal process. And it is observable 
that the Israelites arc commanded to “prepare the 
way”— i.e., to make the road good—“that every 
slayer may fly thither” without impediment, and 
with all expedition, Deut. xix. 3. The rabbins 
inform us, among other circumstances, that at 
every cross-road was set up an inscription—“ Ref¬ 
uge, Refuge.” It was, probably, in allusion to 
this circumstance that John the Baptist is de¬ 
scribed as “the voice of one crying in the wilder¬ 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” He was the Messiah’s forerunner, 
and in that character was to remove the obstacles 
to men’s flying to him as their Asylum, and 
obtaining the salvation of God. 

2. Solomon was the next who made a consider¬ 
able division of the land, separating it into twelve 
provinces or districts, and placing each under a 
peculiar officer: the name of these, and also of 
the cantons over which they presided, will be 
found in 1 Ki. iv. 7-19. 

3. Rf.hoboam’s accession to the throne was 
soon followed by the revolt of the ten tribes, who 


erected themselves into a separate kingdom, under 
Jeroboam, and were distinguished as the kingdom 
of Israel, while the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
continuing faithful to Rehoboam, formed the king¬ 
dom of Judah. The latter kingdom contained all 
the southei'n parts of the land, consisting of the 
allotments of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
and so much of the territories of Dan and Simeon 
as were intermixed with that of Judah. The royal 
city, during the continuance of this kingdom, was 
Jerusalem, in the tribe of Benjamin. The former 
kingdom contained all the middle and northern 
parts of the land, with the country beyond Jordan, 
consisting of the rest of the tribes; its capital was 
Samaria, in the tribe of Ephraim, situated about 
thirty miles north of Jerusalem. This division 
ceased on the subversion of the kingdom of Israel 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (B. C. 728), after 
it had flourished two hundred and fifty years. 

4. The Romans were in possession of the land 
during the times of the New Testament history, 
when we find several great divisions. Thus the 
whole space between the Mediterranean and the 
river Jordan had three—viz., Judaea, on the south; 
Samaria, in the middle; and Galilee, on the 
north; and the space between Jordan and the 
heights of Gilead had two, viz., Perjea and 
Idumaea. 

(1) J udjea, which was the southernmost di¬ 
vision, and comprehended the original portions 
of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Simeon and 
Dan. The following is the account which Jose¬ 
phus has given of this part of the country : “ The 
southern parts, if they be measured lengthwise, 
are bound by a village, adjoining the confines of 
Arabia, called by the Jews who dwell there, Jor¬ 
dan; and its northern limit, where it joins Sama¬ 
ria, is the village Annath ; its breadth, however, 
is extended from the river Jordan to Joppa, on 
the shore of the Mediterranean. The city of Je¬ 
rusalem is situated in the very middle, on which 
account some have, with sagacity enough, called 
that city the ‘ navel’ of the country. Nor is Ju¬ 
daea destitute of such delicacies as come from the 
sea, since its maritime places extend as far as 
Ptolemais. It was divided into eleven portions, 
of which the royal city of Jerusalem was the 
chief, and presided over the neighboring country, 
as the head over the body. As for the other cities, 
which were inferior to it, they presided over their 
several toparchies. Gophna was the second of 
them; Acrabatta the next; after them Thamna, 
Lydda, Emraaus, Pella, Idumaea, Engedi, Hero- 
dium and Jericho; and after these came Jamnia 
and Joppa, as presiding over the neighboring peo¬ 
ple. From the Mishna we learn that this division 
was considered under four aspects, viz. the western, 
which lay along the Mediterranean, and in which 
was the land of the Philistines; the mountainous 
or pastoral district; the plain, which lay farther 
east, and inclined toward Jordan; and the vale or 
flat, which bordered on the banks of that river. 
The whole of this division was often denominated 
the south country , because it lay to the south of 
Samaria, and was, as before stated, the most south¬ 
ern division of the Holy Land.” 

(2) Samarta was the middle division of the 
country on this side Jordan. It began at Annath 
and Acrabatta (a day’s journey north of Jerusa¬ 
lem), and extended to Ginea, in the Great Plain. 
The following is Josephus’description of it: “It 
is entirely of the same nature as Judrea, for both 
countries are made up of hills and valleys, are 
moist enough for agriculture, and are very fertile. 
They have abundance of trees, and are full of au¬ 


tumnal fruit, both that which grows wild and that 
which is the effect of cultivation. They are nat¬ 
urally watered by many streams, but derive their 
chief moisture from rain water, preserved in res¬ 
ervoirs during the dry season, of which they have 
no want; and as for those streams which they 
have, their waters are exceeding sweet. By rea¬ 
son also of the excellent grass which they have, 
their cattle yield more milk than those in other 
places; and what is the greatest sign of excellency 
and abundance, they each of them are very full of 
people.” Mr. Buckingham, who visited this spot 
in 1816, says: “The description given of the face 
of the country, its soil and productions, as resem¬ 
bling that of Judren, is so far true that both are 
composed of abrupt and rugged hills, and differ 
essentially from the plains of Galilee. But while 
in Judtea the hills are mostly as bare as the imag¬ 
ination can paint them, and a few of the narrow 
valleys only are fertile, in Samaria the very sum¬ 
mits of the eminences are as well clothed as the 
sides of them. These, with the luxuriant valleys 
which they enclose, present scenes of unbroken 
verdure in almost every point of view, which are 
delightfully variegated by the picturesque forms 
of the hills and vales themselves, enriched by the 
occasional sight of wood and water, in clusters of 
olive and other trees, and rills and torrents run¬ 
ning among them. From the Life of Josephus we 
learn that the length of Samaria, from north to 
south, was three days’ journey; for he states “that 
it is absolutely necessary for those who would go 
quickly to Jerusalem (from Galilee) to pass 
through that country; for in that road they might 
in three days’ time go from Galilee to Jerusalem.” 
We see also from this that there was a natural as 
well as a moral reason for the evangelist saying 
of Christ, John iv. 4, that ‘ He must needs go 
through Samaria’ to Jerusalem. This province 
comprehended the original possessions of Ephraim 
and Manasseh.” 

(3) Galilee was the most northern division of 
Palestine, and contained the inheritances of Issa¬ 
char, Zebr.lun, Naphtali, Asher and part of that 
belonging to the eastern half-tribe of Manasseh. 
It was one of the most extensive provinces of the 
Holy Land, and is divided by Josephus into the 
Upper and the Lower Galilee. The Upper Galilee 
abounded in mountains, and was eminently under¬ 
stood by the term “Galilee of the Gentiles,” or 
“Galilee of the Nations,” as the mountainous 
nature of the country enabled those who possessed 
the fastnesses to defend themselves against in¬ 
vaders. Strabo enumerates among its inhabitants 
Egyptians, Arabians and Phoenicians. It extended 
principally beyond Jordan, inclining toward the 
Trachonitis, Libanus and Batanea. In proof of 
this, Calmet has noticed, among other things, that 
Judas Gaxdonitis is called the Galilean, Acts v. 37; 
and we know that Gaulon was beyond Jordan. So 
also was Bethsaida; but the disciples who were of 
this city were called Galileans. The testimony of 
Josephus is to the same effect, who assigns the 
limits of the entire Galilee thus: “It is termin- 
nated westerly by Ptolemais and Carmel (which 
do not belong to Galilee); on the south by the 
country of Samaria and Scythopolis, on the river 
Jordan; on the east by the cantons of Hippos, Ga- 
dara and Gaulon; on the north by the confines of 
the Tyrians.” The Lower Galilee contains the 
plain of Esdraelon, which is nearly fifty miles in 
length and twenty in breadth. It is described by 
Dr. Clarke as one vast meadow, covered with the 
richest pasture, enclosed on all sides by the mount¬ 
ains, and not having a single house or a tree 
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within its extent. Josephus describes Galilee as 
very populous, containing two hundred and four 
cities and towns, the least of which contained 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. The district of Gal¬ 
ilee, as Dr. Wells remarks, was most honored with 
our Saviour’s presence. It was here that he was 
conceived: it was hither that Joseph and Mary 
returned with him, then a child, out of Egypt; it 
was here he settled, and lived with his reputed 
father and the Blessed Virgin, his mother, till he 
began to be about thirty years of age, and was 
baptized of John ; it was hither he returned after 
his baptism and temptation by the devil; and 
after his entrance upon his public ministry, though 
he frequently visited the other provinces, yet it 
was here that his dwelling-place was, whence he 
was called “ a Galilean;” and, lastly, it was here 
our Lord made his first appearance to the eleven 
disciples after his resurrection. To all which may 
be added that the most considerable part, if not 
all, of his apostles, were of this country; whence 
they are all styled by the angels, “men of Gali¬ 
lee,” Acts i. 11. 

5. The divisions east of the Jordan were, Pertea 
on the north, and Idurasea on the south. 

(1.) PERyEA, properly so called, had its limits 
thus: Philadelphia, east; the Jordan, west; Mach- 1 
eron , south; and Pella, north. But under the ap¬ 
pellation of Pera?a is sometimes included the whole 
country east of the Jordan (except the extreme 
south), comprising the cantons of Peram, on the 
south; Batanea and Gaulonitis, in the middle; and 
Ahilene, Iturea, Trachonitis and Auranitis, on 
the north. The whole of this district was a fruit¬ 
ful country, abounding with pines, olive trees, 
palm trees, and other plants, which grew in the 
fields in great plenty and perfection ; and even in 
the excessive hot seasons it was well watered and 
refreshed with springs and torrents from the moun¬ 
tains. The following is the language in which it 
is described by Mr. Buckingham: “We had no 
sooner passed the summit of the second range (of 
hills beyond the Jordan), going down on its east 
side by a very gentle descent, than we found our¬ 
selves on plains of nearly as high a level as the 
summits of the hills themselves, and certainly 
eight hundred feet, at least, above the streams of 
the Jordan. The character of the country, too, 
was quite different from anything I had seen in 
Palestine, from my first landing at Soor to the 
present moment. We were now in a land of ex¬ 
traordinary richness, abounding with the most 
beautiful prospects, clothed with thick forests, va¬ 
ried with verdant slopes and possessing extensive 
plains of a fine red soil, now covered with thistles 
as the best proof of its fertility, and yielding in 
nothing to the celebrated plains of Zebulun and 
Esdraelon, in Galilee and Samaria. We continued 
our way to the north-east through a country the 
beauty of which so surprised us that we often asked 
each other what were our sensations, as if to ascer¬ 
tain the reality of what we saw, and persuade each 
other, by mutual confessions, of our delight, that 
the picture before us was not an optical illusion. 
The landscape alone, which varied at every turn, 
and gave us new beauties from every different point 
of view, was, of itself, worth all the pains of an ex¬ 
cursion to the eastward of Jordan to obtain a sight 
of; and the park-like scenes that sometimes soft¬ 
ened the romantic wildness of the general charac¬ 
ter a& a whole reminded us of similar spots in less 
neglected lands.” Of the district of Batanea the 
same traveler thus speaks: “We continued our 
way over this elevated tract, continuing to behold, 
with surprise and admiration, a beautiful country 


on all sides of us; its plains covered with a fertile 
soil, its hills clothed with forests, at every new 
turn presenting the most magnificent landscapes 
that could be imagined. Among the trees the oak 
was frequently seen, and we know that this terri¬ 
tory produced them of old. In enumerating the 
sources whence the supplies of Tyre were drawn 
in the time of her great wealth and naval splen¬ 
dor, the prophet says, ‘Of the oaks of Bashan have 
they made thine oars,’ Ezek. xxvii. 6. Some 
learned commentators, indeed, believing that no 
oaks grew in these supposed desert regions, have 
translated this word by aldei's, to prevent the ap¬ 
pearance of inaccuracy in the inspired writer. The 
expression of the ‘fat bulls of Bashan,’ which oc¬ 
curs more than once in the Scriptures, seemed to 
us equally inconsistent, as applied to the beasts of 
a country generally thought to be a desert, in com¬ 
mon with the whole tract which is laid down in 
our modern maps as such, between the Jordan and 
Euphrates; but we could now fully comprehend 
not only that the bulls of this luxuriant country 
might be proverbially fat, but that its possessors, 
too, might be a race renowned for strength and 
comeliness of person.” 

(2.) Idumjea. —This province composed the ex¬ 
treme south part of the land, and also a small 
part of Arabia. During the captivity at Babylon, 
it seems to have been possessed by the neighbor¬ 
ing Idummans. Being conquered by the victorious 
arms of the Maccabees, these people embraced Ju¬ 
daism, and thus became incorporated into the body 
of the Jewish nation. The tract inhabited by them 
retained the name of Iduimea not only during the 
time of the New Testament history, Mark iii. 3, 
but also for a considerable time afterward. 

6. The following table will supply the means of 
comparing the division of Palestine amongst the 
twelve tribes with that adopted by the Romans 
during the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, and with that adopted by the Turks at the 
present day: 

Canannitish Division. 

Sidonians.. 

Unknown. 

Porizzites. 

The same 

Hivites 
The same 

Jebusites. 

Amorites, Hittites.... 

Philistines. 

Moabites. 

Ammonites, Gilead.. 

Kingdom of Bashan 


neglected. The hills, from their bases to their ut¬ 
most summits, are entirely covered with gardens, 
and in a high state of agricultural perfection. 
Even the sides of the most barren mountains are 
rendered fertile by being divided into terraces, like 
steps rising one above another. In many parts of 
the land the scenery is peculiarly grand. Lofty 
mountains give an outline of the most magnificent 
character; flowing beds of secondary hills soften 
the romantic wildness of the picture; gentle slopes 
clothed with wood give a rich variety of tints, 
hardly to be Imitated by the pencil; deep valleys, 
filled with murmuring streams and verdant mead¬ 
ows, offer all the luxuriance of cultivation; and 
herds and flocks give life and animation to scenes 
as grand, as beautiful and as highly picturesque 
as the genius or taste of a Claude could either in¬ 
vent or desire. 

I. Rivers, Lakes and Seas. 

1. T\\e Jordan, or river of Dan, rises under the lofty 
peaks of the Anti-1 ibanus. The Lake of Phiala, so 
called as resembling a bowl, whence it takes its 
rise, is about fifteen miles north-east of Cresarea. 
Philip the tetrarch, having thrown a quantity of 
chaff* into the spring of Phiala, which issued out 
at Panium, a subterranean passage between the 
two springs was thereby discovered, and Phiala 
ascertained to be the true source of Jordan. 

(1.) At its embouchure the stream is deep and 
rapid, rolling a volume of waters from two to three 
hundred feet in width, with a current so violent 
that an expert swimmer finds it impracticable to 
cross it. Dr. Shaw describes it, indeed, as not more 
than thirty yards broad, and Maundrell as only 
about twenty yards over; but they speak of its ap¬ 
pearance at some distance from the mouth, where 
the pilgrims bathe. The former affirms that it runs 
about two miles an hour, and Chateaubriand rep¬ 
resents it as sluggish, reluctantly creeping to the 
Dead Sea; while the latter speaks of its violent 
and turbid current—“ too rapid to be swam against;” 
in which he is supported by I’ococke, who describes 


if 


Upper Galilee-. 


Lower Galilee.. 


Israelitish Division. Roman Division. 

Tribe of Asher (in Labnnus).. 
f Naphtali (N. W. of the lake ‘ 

( Gennesareth). 

/Zebulun (N. W. of the lake of 

i Gennesareth). 

/ Issachar (Valley of Esdraelon, 

"l Mount Tabor). 

(Half-tribe of Manasseh (Dora ) 

"( and Gsesarea). > Samaria 

.Ephraim (Shechem, Samaria). ) 

...Benjamin (Jericho, Jerusalem) 

.. Judah (Hebron, Judtea Proper) 

(Simeon (S. W. of Judah). 

(Dan (Joppa). 

...Reuben (Penea, Heshbon). 

...Gad (Decapolis, Ammonites)... 

(Half-tribe of Manasseh (Gau- 
( lonitis, Batanea). 


Judtea. 


Peraa. 


Turkish Division. 
j Tzaffad (ancient Galilee). 

1Mad ShekttJ (ancient Trachonitis, with 
! Bclad-Haran, Auranitis. etc./. 


A ret a. 

Nablous. 


El-Kods (Jerusalem, Jericho, etc.). 
H-Khalil (Hebron, and the S. of Judtea). 
Gaza or Palestine (the seacoast). 

El-Ghaur (ancient Pertea). 

El-S/ianat (S. and S. E. of the Dead 
Sea, with El-Djibal , the ancient Geb- 
aline). 


7. We cannot, of course, pretend to mark these 
divisions with anything like precision, much less 
to mark their geographical agreement with each 
other; but what we have done will answer all the 
purposes of historical comparison. 

5. The Face of the Country. 

Under a wise and salutary government, the pro¬ 
duce of the Holy Land would exceed all calcula¬ 
tion : its perennial harvest, the salubrity of its air, 
its limpid springs, its rivers, lakes and matchless 
plains, its hills and vales,—all.these, added to the 
serenity of its climate, prove this land to be, indeed, 
a field which the Lord hath blessed. God hath 
given it of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. The lime¬ 
stone rocks and valleys are even now to be seen 
entirely covered with plantations of figs, vines 
and olive trees; scarcely a single spot seems to be 


it as “deep and very rapid, wider than the Tiber 
at Rome, and perhaps about as wide as the Thames 
at Windsor; the water turbid.” But these vari¬ 
ations may easily be accounted for by observing 
that the writers not only visited different parts of 
the river, but went at different times of the year. 

(2.) There is no doubt that anciently, at certain 
seasons, this river overflowed its inner bank. Josh, 
iii. 15; 1 Chr. xii. 15; Jer. xlix. 19; 1. 44. “But 
at present,” says Maundrell, “ whether it be that 
the river has, by its rapidity of current, worn its 
channel deeper than it was formerly, or whether, 
because its waters are diverted some other way, it 
seems to have forgot its ancient greatness; for we 
could discern no sign or probability of such over¬ 
flowings when we were there, which was on the 
30th of March, being the proper time for these in¬ 
undations. Nay, so far was the river from over¬ 
flowing that it ran at least two yards below the 
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brink of its channel.” It is nevertheless a fact | 
that the Jordan still rises to a height of from nine 
to ten perpendicular feet between the months of 
January and March—a height quite sufficient to 
produce very extensive inundation when its chan¬ 
nel was shallower than it now is. 

(3.) The course and channel of this river have 
been accurately described by Maundrell, Bucking¬ 
ham, Burckhardt and other recent travelers. Mr. 
Buckingham observes that the whole of the plain, 
from the mountains of Judiea on the west to those 
of Arabia on the east, may be called the vale of 
Jordan, in a general way ; but in the centre of the 
plain, which is at least ten miles broad, the Jordan 
runs in another still lower valley, perhaps a mile 
broad in some of the widest parts, and a fur¬ 
long in the narrowest. There are close thickets 
all along the edge of the stream, as well as upon 
this lower plain, which would afford ample shelter 
for wild beasts; and as the Jordan might overflow 
its banks, when swollen with rains sufficiently 
to inundate this lower plain, though it could 
never reach the upper one, it was most prob¬ 
ably from these that the lions were driven out 
by the inundations, which gave rise to the prophet’s 
simile, Jer. xlix. 19; 1. 44. Mr. Burckhardt is 
more particular as to the exact course of the river: 
“The valley of the Jordan, or El Ghor, which may 
be said to begin at the north extremity of the Lake 
of Tiberias, has near Bvsan [Bethshan, < r Scvth- 
opolis] a direction of north by east, and south by 
west. Its breadth is about two hours. The great 
number of rivulets which descend from the 
mountains on both sides and form numerous 
pools of stagnant water, produce in many places a 
pleasing verdure, and a luxuriant growth of wild 
herbage and grass; but the greater part of the 
ground is a parched desert, of which a few spots 
only are cultivated by the Bedouins. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of Bvsan the soil is entirely of marl; 
there are very few trees; but wherever there is 
water high reeds are found. The river Jordan, 
on issuing from the Lake of Tiberias, flows for 
about three hours near the western hills, and then 
turns toward the eastern, on which side it continues 
its course for several hours. The river flows in 
a valley of about a quarter of an hour in breadth, 
which is considerably lower than the rest of the 
plain of the Ghor: this low valley is covered with 
its high trees of a luxuriant verdure, which affords a 
striking contrast with the sandy slopes that border 
it on both sides. The river where we passed it 
was about eighty paces broad, and about three feet 
deep: this, it must be recollected, was in the midst 
of summer. In the winter it inundates the plain 
in the bottom of the narrow valley, but never rises 
to the level of the upper plain of the Ghor, which 
is at least forty feet above the level of the river. 
The river is fordable in many places during sum¬ 
mer, but the few spots where it may be crossed in 
the rainy season are known only to the Arabs” 
It abounds with fish. 

2. The Lake of Tiberias , or Sea of Galilee , was 
called, in more early times, the Sea of Chinnereth, 
from a city of that name seated on it, belonging to 
the children of Naphtali. Josh. xix. 35; and the 
edge of this sea on the other side of Jordan, east, 
was made the western boundary of the portion of 
Gad, who occupied all the cities of Gilead and 
half the land of the children of Ammon, Josh, 
xiii. 24-27. Gennesareth is considered by Calmet 
and Buckingham to have been the original name 
of this Sea of Chinnojretli, gradually corrupted; 
Galilee was the name gi ven to it from its situation 
on the eastern borders of that division of Palestine; 


and Tiberias, which is its most modern name, must 
have been bestowed on it after the building of the 
city bearing the same name by Herod. It is com¬ 
puted to be about eighteen miles in length, and 
from five to six in breadth. The description 
which Josephus has left us of this beautiful sheet 
of water is, like all the other pictures drawn by 
him, admirably faithful in. the detail of local 
features: “Now, this Lake of Gennesareth is so 
called from the country adjoining to it. Its 
breadth is forty furlongs, and its length one 
hundred and forty; its waters are sweet and very 
agreeable for drinking, for they are finer than 
the thick waters of other fens; the lake is also 
pure, and on every side ends directly at the 
shores and at the sand; and it is also of a tem¬ 
perate nature when you draw it up, and of a 
more gentle nature than river or fountain water, 
and yet always cooler than one could expect in 
so diffuse a place as this is. Now, when this 
water is kept in the open air, it is as cold as 
that snow which the country people are accus¬ 
tomed to make by night in summer. There are 
several kinds of fish in it, different both to the 
taste and sight from those elsewhere.” Dr. Clarke 
speaks of the uncommon grandeur of the memor¬ 
able scenery of this spot. He describes the lake 
as being longer and finer than any of the Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland lakes, although, perhaps, 
inferior to Loch Lomond. It does not possess the 
vastness of the Lake of Geneva, although it much 
resembles it in certain points of view. In pic¬ 
turesque beauty he states it to come nearest to the 
Lake of Locomo in Italy, although it is destitute 
of anything similar to the islands by which that 
majestic piece of water is adorned. \ iewing it 
from Tel Hoorn, Mr. Buckingham says, “Its ap¬ 
pearance is still grand. The barren aspect of the 
mountains on each side, and the total absence of 
wood, give, however, a cast of dullness to the pic¬ 
ture, which is increased to melancholy by the dead 
cast of its waters and the silence which reigns 
throughout its whole extent, where not a boat or 
vessel of any kind is to be found. The waters of 
this lake, lying in a deep basin, surrounded on all 
sides with lofty hills, excepting only the narrow 
entrance and outlets of the Jordan at each ex¬ 
treme, are protected from long-continued tempests, 
and, like the Dead Sea, with which they commu¬ 
nicate, are never violently agitated for any length 
of time. The same local features, however, render 
it occasionally subject to whirlwinds, squalls and 
sudden gusts from the hollow of the mountains, 
which, as in every other similar basin, are of 
short duration, and the most furious gust is in¬ 
stantly succeeded by a calm. A storm of this de¬ 
scription is evidently alluded to by the evangelist, 
where he says, “ There came down a storm of wind 
on the lake, and they were filled with water, and 
were in jeopardy: then He arose, and rebuked the 
wind and the raging of the water; and they ceased, 
and there was a calm,” Luke viii. 23, 24. It was 
the old opinion that the waters of the Jordan 
passed through the lake without mingling with 
it, and Pococke thought he noticed the stream to 
be of a different color. The fact is that the water 
of the lake is clear, while that of the Jordan is 
muddy, and, of course, the strong current, in pass¬ 
ing through the former, imparts to it a tinge of its 
own color. 

3. The Dead Sea , or Lake Asphaltites , variously 
called in Scripture the Sea of the Plain, the Salt 
Sea and the East Sea, Dent. iii. 17; iv. 49; Num. 
xxxiv.3; Josh.xv.5; Ezek. xlvii.18, is surrounded 
by high hills on three sides, some of them exhibit¬ 


ing frightful precipices, and on the north it is 
bounded by the plain of Jericho, through which 
the Jordan flows into it. The Kedron, Arnon and 
Zerka rush down the hills in torrents, and, along 
with other streams, discharge themselves into the 
lake. Its real size is not satisfactorily ascertained, 
ancient and modern writers materially disagreeing 
in their statements. Josephus affirms it to be sev¬ 
enty-two miles long and eighteen broad. Diodorus 
states it at sixty-two miles long and seven and a 
half broad. But the calculation of Pliny is much 
greater, for he says it is one hundred miles long 
and twenty-five wide in the broadest part. Maun¬ 
drell and Dr. Clarke agree with Josephus, and 
Pococke decides with Diodorus, whereas Mr. 
Bankes confidently affirms that its utmost extent 
does not exceed thirty miles. Yet as the editor 
of the “Modern Traveler” has judiciously re¬ 
marked, the ancients were well acquainted with 
this sea. Josephus, Julius Africanus and Pausa- 
nias describe it from their own ocular evidence. 
Are we to conclude that the lake has contracted its 
dimensions, so as to be only half its ancient length ? 
Supposing any change to have taken place in the 
depth of its basin, in the lapse of ages, during 
which the bituminous stores contained in the sub¬ 
terranean chambers of the abyss have been in a 
process of decomposition, this is not impossible. 
For as the whole of the plain is a flat, on a level 
with the sea, it is extremely probable that the 
waters anciently covered that whole extent; and a 
comparatively slight subsidence of the sea would 
convert the shallow into a marshy, and at length 
arid, plain. The waters of the Dead Sea are clear 
and limpid, but their specific gravity exceeds that 
of all other water known. Josephus and Tacitus 
say that no fish can live in them ; and we are with¬ 
out satisfactory evidence that the lake contains 
any living thing. The mud is black, thick and 
foetid, and no plant vegetates in the water, which 
is reputed to have a petrifying quality. Neither 
do plants grow in the immediate vicinity of the 
lake, where everything is dull, cheerless and in¬ 
animate, whence it is supposed to have derived 
the name of the Dead Sea. The water is ex¬ 
tremely acrid, and the earth surrounding it is 
deeply impregnated with the same qualities, too 
predominant to admit of vegetable life, and even 
the air is saturated with them. Great quantities 
of asphaltum and sulphur are found on the edges 
of the lake, as well as a kind of stone or coal, 
which on attrition exhales an intolerable odor 
and burns like bitumen: this is used by the in¬ 
habitants of the country for paving churches, 
mosques and other places of public resort. As 
the lake is at certain seasons covered with a thick, 
dark mist, which is dissipated with the rays of the 
sun, some writers have alleged that black and sul¬ 
phureous exhalations are constantly issuing from 
the water. Numerous swallows skim along the 
surface, and thence take up the water necessary to 
build their nests. An uncommon love of exagger¬ 
ation is testified in all the older narratives, and in 
some of modern date, of the nature and properties 
of the water. 

(1) The circumstance of this lake constantly re¬ 
ceiving the waters of the Jordan, which Shaw 
computes to be about six million ninety thousand 
tuns daily, without overflowing its banks, although 
there is no visible outlet, induced Reland, Pococke 
and other writers to suppose that it must throw off 
its superfluous waters "by some subterraneous chan¬ 
nel. Dr. Halley has shown that the effect of evap¬ 
oration in a hot climate will satisfactorily account 
for the phenomenon. The specific gravity of the 
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water is found to be very great. Pococke, Van 
Egmont, Heyman and Captain Mangles affirm 
that it is sufficiently buoyant to sustain persons 
who could not swim on its surface. And the 
question of its specific gravity has been set at rest 
by the chemical analysis of the waters made by 
Dr. Marcet, whence it was found to be one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and eleven, that of fresh water 
being one thousand. 

(2) The Dead Sea was produced by the exercise 
of divine wrath; and the Scriptural account is 
explicit that “ the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone antfiire from heaven,” 
Gen. xix. 24, which may be safely interpreted as 
implying a shower of inflamed sulphur or nitre. 

(3) The valley of the Jordan extends from the 
source of that river to the Dead Sea, and then, 
encompassing that lake on its western and east¬ 
ern sides, is continued from its southern extrem¬ 
ity to the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea. This 
southern ghor, or valley, is supposed by Mr. 
Leake, to have been the ancient course of the 
Jordan, before the destruction of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah, when the basin containing the Dead Sea 
was probably formed, and, consequently, that instead 
of its waters being evaporated, as they are now, 
they then emptied themselves into the Elanitic 
Gulf. The direction of the valley, and the im¬ 
mense volume of water contained in the Jordan, 
render this conjecture extremely probable; but if 
this at any time was the course of the Jordan, there 
has been such a depression in the ravine or basin 
of the Dead Sea as has changed the level of the 
region, as the plane of the ghor on the south of 
the sea sinks rapidly toward that water. 

4. The Amon is noticed here chiefly for the 
purpose of correcting an error relative to its 
course which has been copied from D’Anville 
into most of our maps of Palestine. This river 
takes its rise at a short distance to the north-east 
of Katrane, north of Kerek (the ancient Karak 
Moaba), runs in a north-west direction (not a 
south-west or west direction, as generally but 
erroneously represented in maps) into the Dead 
Sea, passing by Ar, and consequently turning 
toward the valley in the plains of Moab and to 
the top of Pisgah, “which looketh toward Jeshi- 
mon,” Num. xxi. 14-20. It now divides the prov¬ 
ince of Belka from that of Kerek, as it formerly 
divided the small kingdoms of the Moabites and 
Amorites. 

II. Mountains. 

1. Lebanon , called by the Greeks and Latins 
Libanus, is a long chain of limestone mountains 
extending from the neighborhood of Sidon west¬ 
ward to that of Damascus eastward, and form¬ 
ing the northern boundary of the Holy Land, 
consists of two principal ranges, and forms a kind 
of horseshoe in its length, beginning three or four 
leagues from the Mediterranean, above Smyrna, 
and running from north toward Sidon; from 
thence bending from west to east toward Damas¬ 
cus, and returning from the south, northward, 
from the strait of Damascus, as far as Laodicea. 
The western part of this chain is properly Li¬ 
banus; the other part, eastward, extends from 
south to north, and is bv the Greeks called Anti- 
Libanus , because it is over against the other. 
Lebanon is composed of four enclosures of moun¬ 
tains, which rise one on the other. The first is 
very rich in grain and fruits; the second is bar¬ 
ren, abounding in thorns, rocks and flints; the 
third, though higher than this, enjoys a per¬ 
petual spring, the trees being always green and 
the orchards filled with fruit; the fourth is so 
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high that it is constantly covered with snow, 
and is uninhabitable in consequence of the ex¬ 
treme cold. The most elevated summit of one 
of these ridges was called by the Hebrews Her- 
mon , by the Sidonians Sirion , and by the Amor¬ 
ites Shenir , Deut. iii. 9. Volney says, “Scarcely 
do we depart from *Larneca in Cyprus, which is 
thirty leagues distant, before we discover its sum¬ 
mit, capped with snow. Now, since it is well 
known that snow, in this latitude, requires an 
elevation of fifteen or sixteen hundred fathoms, 
we may conclude that to be the height of Leba¬ 
non, and that it is consequently much lower 
than the Alps, or even the Pyrenees. Its stately 
cedars are now considerably reduced, and verging 
fast to utter extinction. In less than half a cen¬ 
tury more probably not one of these sylvan monu¬ 
ments will be standing.” 

2. Carmel is a range of hills extending six or 
eight miles, nearly north and south, coming from 
the plain of Esdraelon, and ending in the promon¬ 
tory or cape which forms the bay of Accho. Its 
greatest height does not exceed fifteen hundred 
feet. It has on the east a fine plain, watered by 
the Kishon, and on the west a narrower plain, 
descending to the sea. The summits of the hills 
abound with oaks and other trees; and a few wild 
vines and olive trees may still be found, some 
stumps of which are very large, indicating its an¬ 
cient state of cultivation, to which an allusion 
occurs in Amos i. 2, where it is denounced, as a 
punishment upon Israel, that “ the top of Carmel 
shall wither.” On its top Elijah sacrificed; and 
Amos says of it, “If they hide themselves in the 
top of Carmel, I will search and take them out 
thence,” Amos ix. 3. But as the height of the 
mountain will not altogether account for the ex 
pression “ hide themselves,” here is probably allu¬ 
sion to its numerous caves, natural and artificial, 
which seem to have been places of refuge in the 
time of Elijah, and caves have been inhabited and 
hollowed here by anchorites in modern times. 
“The excellency of Carmel,” Isa. xxxv. 2, if this 
district be alluded to, may denote either the vine¬ 
yards or olive grounds that once clothed the sides 
of the mountains, or the rich pastures afforded by 
the range of hills, and which rendered it the hab¬ 
itation of shepherds, Amos i. 2. 

3. Tabor is a large hill, rather than a mountain, 
rising in the plain of Esdraelon, in Galilee, about 
three and a quarter hours distant from Tiberias. Its 
shape is that of a truncated cone, and according to 
Burckhardt, it is entirely calcareous. Pococke 
says, “It is one of the finest hills I ever beheld, 
being a rich soil that produces excellent herbage, 
and is most beautifully adorned with groves and 
clumps of trees. The ascent is so easy that we 
rode up the northern side by a winding road. 
Some authors mention it as being about four miles 
high, others as about two; the latter may be true 
as to the winding ascent up the hill, but Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham is of opinion that its real height cannot ex¬ 
ceed two thousand feet. The top of it, which is not 
half a mile long, and near a quarter of a mile broad, 
is encompassed by a wall, which Josephus built in 
forty days; there was also a wall along the mid¬ 
dle of it, which divided the southern part, on which 
the city stood, from the northern part, which is 
lower and is called the meidan, or place, being prob¬ 
ably used for exercises when there was a city here, 
which Josephus mentions by the name of Arta- 
burion . Within the outer wall, on the north side, 
are several deep fosses, out of which it is probable 
the stones were dug to build the walls; and these 
fossMMeem to have answered the end of cisterns 


to preserve the rain-water, and were also some de¬ 
fence to the city. There are likewise a great num¬ 
ber of cisterns underground for preservingthe rain¬ 
water. To the south, where the ascent was more 
easy, there are fosses cut on the outside to render 
the access to the walls more difficult. Some of the 
gates also of the city remain, as one to the west 
and a smaller one to the south. Antiochus, king 
of Syria, took the fortress on the top of this hill. 
Vespasian also got possession of it, and after that 
Josephus fortified it with strong walls. 

(1) During the greater part of the summer, 
Tabor is covered in the morning with thick 
clouds, which disperse toward mid-day, and in 
the night dews fall very copiously. In the 
wooded parts of the mountain are wild boars, 
ounces and great numbers of red partridges. Has- 
selquist enumerates among the productions of this 
mountain the oak, the carob tree, the turpentine 
tree, the holly, the myrtle, the ivy, oats, onion, 
artichoke, rue, sage, poppy, wormwood, etc.; and 
Van Egmont states that its verdure is beautiful, 
being everywhere decorated with small oak trees, 
and the ground universally enameled with a vari¬ 
ety of plants and flowers, except on the south side, 
where it is not so fully covered with verdure. 
The prospects from the summit of Tabor are very 
extensive, and are also singularly beautiful. “We 
had on the north-west,” savs Mr. Buckingham, “a 
view of the Mediterranean Sea, whose blue surface 
filled up an open space left by a downward bent in 
the outline of the western hills; to the west and 
north-west a smaller portion of its waters were 
seen ; and on the west again the slender line of its 
distant horizon was just perceptible over the range 
of land near the sea-coast. From the west to the 
south the plain of Esdraelon extended over a large 
space, being bounded on the south by the range of 
hills generally considered to be Ilermon, whose 
dews are poetically celebrated, Ps. cxxxiii. 3, and 
having, in the same direction, nearer the foot of 
Tabor, the springs of Ain-el-Sherrar, which sends a 
perceptible stream through its centre and forms 
the brook Kishon of antiquity, Ps. Ixxxiii. 9. 
From the south-east to the east is the plain of 
Galilee, being almost a continuation of Esdraelon, 
and, like it, appearing to be highly cultivated, 
being now ploughed for seed throughout. Be¬ 
neath the range of this supposed Ilermon is seated 
Endor, famed for the witch who raised the ghost 
of Samuel, 1 Sam. xxviii., and Nain, equally cele¬ 
brated as the place at which Jesus raised the only 
son of a widow from death to life and restored 
him to his afflicted parent, Luke vii. 11-15. The 
range which bounds the eastern view is thought to 
be the mountains of Gilboa, where Saul, setting an 
example of self-destruction to his armor-bearer 
and his three sons, fell on his own sword rather 
than fall into the hands of the uncircumcised Phil¬ 
istines by whom he was defeated, 1 Sam. xxxi. 
The Sea of Tiberias, or the Lake of Gennesaret, 
famed as the seat of many miracles, is seen at the 
north-east, filling the hollow of a deep valley, and 
contrasting its light-blue waters with the dark- 
brown shades of the barren hills by which it is 
hemmed around. Here, too, the steep is pointed 
out down which the herd of swine who were pos¬ 
sessed by the legions of devils ran headlong into 
the sea, Luke viii. 33. In the same direction, 
below, on the plain of Galilee, and about an 
hour’s distance from Mount Tabor, there is a clus¬ 
ter of buildings, used as a bazaar for cattle; some¬ 
what farther on is a rising ground, from which it 
is said Christ delivered the Sermon on the Mount; 
and the whole view in this quarter is bounded by 
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the high range of Gebcl-el-Telj, or the mountain 
of snow. The city of Saphet, supposed to be the 
ancient Beth alia, a city said to be seen far and 
near, and thought to be alluded to in the apoph¬ 
thegm, “a city set on a hill cannot be hid, 
Matt. v. 14, is also pointed out in this direction. 
To the north were the stony hills over which we 
had journeyed thither, and these completed this 
truly grand and interesting panoramic view. 

(2) Since the time of Jerome this mountain has 
been considered as the scene of the transfiguration, 
and there are three altars, which are said to mark 
the site of the three tabernacles proposed to be 
erected by Peter when he beheld the Saviour s 
glorv, as also a grot, where they say Christ 
charged his disciples not to tell the transactions 
they had witnessed till after he should be glori¬ 
fied. This story, however, is devoid of probabil¬ 
ity, for the journey which the Saviour is said to 
have taken for the purpose of exhibiting his glory 
to the disciples places the scene of transfiguration 
much farther to the north, amid the solitudes of 
some of the spurs of the Ilermon range, which 
projected southward into the land. 

4. The mountains of Israel , or Ephraim , were 
situate in the very centre of the Holy Land and 
opposite to the mountains of Judah. The soil of 
both is fertile, excepting those ridges of the moun¬ 
tains of Israel that look toward the region of the 
Jordan, which are both rugged and difficult of 
ascent, and the chain extending from the Mount 
of Olives, near Jerusalem, to the plain of Jericho. 
The whole of this road is considered to be the 
most dangerous in Palestine; the very aspect of 
the scenery, indeed, is sufficient, on the one hand, 
to tempt to robbery and murder, and, on the other, 
to inspire a dread of it in those who have to pass 
this way. The bold, projecting mass of rocks, the 
dark shadows in which everything lies buried be¬ 
low, the towering height of the cliffs above and 
the forbidding desolation which everywhere reigns 
around present a picture which is quite in har¬ 
mony throughout all its parts. With what pro¬ 
priety did our Saviour choose this spot as the 
scene of that delightful tale of compassion re¬ 
corded by Luke x. 30-34! One must be ainid 
these wild and gloomy solitudes, surrounded by 
an armed band, and feel the impatience of the 
traveler who Tushes on to catch a new view at 
every pass and turn; one must be alarmed at the 
very stamp of the horses’ hoofs resounding through 
the caverned rocks and at the savage shouts of the 
footmen, scarcely less loud than the echoing thun¬ 
der produced by the discharge of their pieces in 
the valleys; one must witness all this upon the 
spot before the full force and beauty of the ad¬ 
mirable story of the good Samaritan can be per¬ 
ceived. Here, pillage, wounds and death would 
be accompanied with double terror from the 
frightful aspect of everything around. Here, the 
unfeeling act of passing by a fellow-creature in 
distress, as the priest and Lcvite are said to have 
done, strikes one with horror, as an act too inhu¬ 
man. And here, too, the compassion of the good 
Samaritan is doubly virtuous from the purity of 
the motive which must have led to it, in a spot 
where no eyes were fixed on him to draw forth the 
performance of any duty, and from the bravery 
which was necessary to admit of a man’s exposing 
himself by such delay to the risk of a similar fate 
to that from which he was endeavoring to rescue 
a fellow-creature. The most elevated summit of 
this ridge, which appears to be the same that was 
anciently called the rock of Rimmon , Jud. xx. 
45-47, i s at present known by the name of Quar- 


antania, and is supposed to have been the scene of 

our Saviour’s temptation. The mountains of Lbal 
and Gerizim are situated, the former to the north 
and the latter to the south of Sichem or Napolose, 
whose streets run parallel to the latter mountain, 
which overlooks the town. The cave of Adullam, 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xxii. 42, is in the mountains 
of Judah. 

5. The mountains of Gilead are on the east side 
of the Jordan, and extend from Herraon south to 
Arabia Petrrea. The northern part of this chain, 
know’n by the name of Bashan f was celebrated for 
its stately oaks and numerous herds of cattle. 
The scenery of this elevated tract is described as 
being extremely beautiful. In the southern parts 
of these mountains were the Abarim , or passes, the 
most eminent of which were Pisgah and Nebo, 
which form a continued chain and command a 
view of the whole land of Canaan, Num. xxvii. 
12, 13. 

III. Valleys, Plains and Deserts. 

1. The Valley of Ilinnom , lying at the foot of 
Mount Moriah and rendered memorable by the 
idolatrous and inhuman worship there paid to Mo¬ 
loch, see 2 Ki. xxiii. 10; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3. To ren¬ 
der the valley truly detestable, the bodies of those 
executed for flagitious crimes and of animals that 
died of disease were cast into it; and that the 
pestilential vapors which filled the air might not 
endanger the surrounding country, fires were 
almost constantly kept burning there. On the 
south side of the valley, near where it meets with 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, is shown the spot of 
ground formerly called the Potter's Field, but after¬ 
ward Aceldama , or the field of blood , Matt, xxvii. /, 8. 

2. The Valley of Jehoshaphat, also called the 
Valley of Kedron , lies between the foot of Mount 
Moriah, as a continuation of Sion, on the east, 
where the temple of Solomon stood, and on which 
the eastern front of the city walls leads along. It 
is about three-fourths of a mile in width, and has 
on its eastern side the Mount of Olives, and the 
brook Kedron running through it in winter with 
great impetuosity. The traveler is here shown 
the well of Nehemiah, where the prophet is said 
to have restored the fire of the altar after the 
Babylonian captivity. There are also a great 
number of gravestones with inscriptions in He¬ 
brew characters, and among the rest two interest¬ 
ing antiquities, reputed to be the tomb of Zacha- 
rias and the pillar of Absalom, see 2 Sam. xviii. 
18. Independently of the celebrity of this valley 
as the scene of other important and interesting 
events, the prophet Joel has chosen it for the 
place of a pleading between God and the enemies 
of his people, Joel iii. 1, 2. By many Jews and 
Mohammedans this passage is applied to the gen¬ 
eral resurrection. Hence the former consider it 
as the highest honor to obtain a place for their 
bones to be deposited in the Valley of Jehosha¬ 
phat, and the latter have left a stone jutting out of 
the wall of the city for the accommodation of their 
prophet, who, they say, is to sit on it and call the 
whole world from below to judgment. 

3. The Vale of Siddim is the once fruitful spot 
upon which formerly stood the five cities of the 
plain, Gen. xiii. 10, 11. After their destruction it 
was turned into the Salt Sea, Gen. xiv. 3, or, as it 
is called by the Arabs, Bahar Loth, or Sea of Lot. 

4. The Valley of Mamre, situate about two miles 
from Hebron, south, is celebrated in sacred history 
for Abraham’s entertaining three angels under an 
oak, Gen. xviii. It was a fertile and pleasant 
place. 

5. The Valley of Elah, or the Tcrebinthine Vale, is 


in the south-west of Canaan and about three miles 

from Bethlehem, on the road to Joppa. It is re¬ 
nowned as the field of the victory of David over 
the uncircumcised champion of the Philistines 
who had “defied the armies of the living God,” 1 
Sam. xvii. “Nothing has ever occurred,” says 
Dr. Clarke, “to alter the appearance of the coun¬ 
try. The very brook whence David chose his 
‘five smooth stones’ has been noticed by many a 
thirsty pilgrim, journeying from Jaffa to Jerusa¬ 
lem, all of whom must pass in their way. The 
ruins of goodly edifices attest the religious vener¬ 
ation entertained in^later periods for the hallowed 
spot; but even these are now become so insignifi¬ 
cant that they are scarcely discernible, and noth¬ 
ing can be observed to interrupt the native dignity 
of this memorable scene.” 

6. The Plain is a tract which extends from Gaza 
to Joppa, and forms part of the plain of the Mcd- 
iten'ancan, which reaches from the brook Bezor to 
Mount Carmel, on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
when'ce it takes its name. The part lying between 
Joppa and Carmel was called Sharon. 

7. The plain of Esdraelon, the Great Plain, or the 
Vale of Israel, we have already spoken of as being 
of vast extent, and having on its northern side the 
abruptly rising Tabor. It has been a chosen place 
for encampment in every contest carried on in the 
country, from the days of Nabuchodonosor, king 
of the Assyrians, in the history of whose war with 
Arphaxad it is mentioned as “ the great plain of 
Esdrelom,” Judith i. 8, until the disastrous march 
of Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt into Syria. 
Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christians, Frenchmen, 
Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks and Arabs, war¬ 
riors out of every nation which is under heaven, 
have pitched their tents in the plain of Esdraelon 
and have beheld the various banners of their 
nations wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon. 

8. The region round about Jordan extended from 
the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, on each side 
of the Jordan. Of this district the plain of Jericho 
forms a part. Josephus says its length is two hun¬ 
dred and thirty furlongs, and its breadth one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, being divided in the midst by 
Jordan. It is much burned up in the summer¬ 
time, and in consequence of the extraordinary 
heat contains very unwholesome air. It is all 
destitute of water, excepting the river of Jordan. 

9. The wilderness of Judcca began near Jericho, 
and extended along the shores of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea to the mountains of Edom. It is 
necessary to state that the Hebrews gave the name 
of desert or wilderness to all parts that were not cul¬ 
tivated or thickly inhabited, because we find many 
parts of this region very far from being a wilder¬ 
ness. Here John the Baptist was educated, and 
began to proclaim the approach of the Messiah’s 
reign, Matt. iii. 1. 

10. The Desert, so frequently mentioned during 
the forty years’ wanderings of the Israelites, ex¬ 
tended from the east side of the Red Sea to the 
confines of the land of Canaan, and is known as 
part of the vast desert of Arabia. 

6. Atmosphere and other Phenomena. 

1. From the description already given of the 
geographical situation and local features of Judcca, 
it will be obvious that there must be much vari¬ 
ation in the climate in different parts of the land. 
The country running along the sea-coast must have 
its temperature cooled by its proximity to a large 
body of water; the valley of the Jordan, surrounded 
by high and barren mountains, must be excessively 
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hot; while the country on the ridges of mountains, 
on either side the Jordan, will be frequently ex¬ 
posed to a chilling air. The day and night in 
these climates are directly opposite to each other; 
for while the former is excessively hot, the latter 
is intensely cold, see Gen. xxxi. 40. This is 
occasioned by the copious precipitation of vapor 
which follows the setting of a vertical sun; and so 
abundant are these dews that we are informed by 
travelers that they have been frequently wetted to 
the skin by them. There is a fine and touching 
allusion to the early evaporation of the dew under 
the warmth of the rising sun in IIos. vi. 4. The 
rains in Judcea are very different from what they 
are among us. For months together they are un¬ 
known, coming down generally at stated times in 
spring and autumn, called the former and the latter 
rain, Dent. xi. 14; IIos. vi. 3. It not unfrequently 
happens that they rush down in such torrents as to 
destroy soil, grain, houses, flocks and herds, Matt. 

vii. 25-27. Nor are snow and hail unknown in 
Judrea. In winter the dew often assumes the ap¬ 
pearance of hoar-frost, and on eminences the snow 
is sometimes seen to lie for a considerable time. 
The hail is sometimes exceedingly large, falling 
in such masses as to destroy fields of corn and trees 
and endanger the lives of animals. Bruce saw 
hailstones in Abyssinia as large as a nutmeg, and 
Moses speaks of the “very grievous hail” which 
destroyed the cattle of the Egyptians, Ex. ix. 18, etc. 

2. In respect to the winds, though their general 
character is calm and temperate, yet are they sub¬ 
ject to occasional visitations of cold and storm. 
As in other countries, they were classed by the four 
quarters whence they came—viz., east, west, north 
and south. Hence the general name for them in 
Scripture is the four winds; and when they are 
named individually, they are distinguished by 
their peculiar qualities. Thus, the east wind is 
particularly tempestuous and dangerous in the 
Mediterranean, Ps. xlviii. 7. Isaiah also alludes 
to it, ch. xxvii. 8. Such a storm is well known 
to modern mariners bv the name of “ a Levanter,” 
Levant [or “Rising”— i. e., of the sun] meaning 
that country which lies at the east end of the Med¬ 
iterranean ; and what makes it interesting to the 
Christian scholar is that this very wind is the 
euroclydon, or stormy north-east wind which was 
so fatal to the ship in which Paul and his com¬ 
panions were when sailing to Rome, Acts xxvii. 
14. The east wind is also accounted, both in 
Egypt and Judrea, and as Roberts adds in India 
also, very hurtful to vegetation, as being the cause 
of blight, Gen. xli. 6; Ezek. xvii. 10; x. 12; Hos. 

viii. 15; because of its cold and drying quality; 
carrying off the insensible perspiration from the 
extremities of plants more rapidly than it could 
be supplied by the general ascent of the sap, and 
thereby withering them in a short time. In the 
summer, however, its leading feature was very dif¬ 
ferent, being very dry and hot; and it was from 
that quarter, as well as from the south, that they 
had the suffocating hot wind and the samicl, see 
Jon. iv. 8. The west xuind, coming from the Med¬ 
iterranean, is called in Exodus x. 19 (Heb.) “a 
wind from the sea.” It was for this reason that a 
cloud from the west betokened a shower, Luke xii. 
54; and after a drought, in the days of Elijah, a 
cloud like a man’s hand rising from the sea was 
the sign of a hurricane of wind and rain, 1 Ki. 
xviii. 44, 45. It would appear that thunder and 
lightning came also in the direction of the east 
and west, for our Saviour alludes to it in Matt, 
xxiv. 27 when he says, “As the lightning cometh 
out of the east and shineth even unto the west, so 


shall also the coming of the Son of man be.” The 
noi'th wind was cold and drying. Hence Solomon 
says, “ It driveth away rain,” Prov. xxv. 23; and 
Job tells us that “cold and fair weather are from 
the north,” Prov. xxxvii. 9, 22. In Ecclus. xliii. 
17, 20, the north storm and whirlwind are de¬ 
scribed as terrible; and even without the whirl¬ 
wind, we are told that “ when the cold north wind 
bloweth and the water is congealed into ice, it 
abidelh upon every gathering together of water 
and clotheth the water as with a breastplate.” 
The south wind came from Arabia and commonly 
brought heat, Job xxxvii. 17 ; Luke xii. 55, but it 
also brought whirlwinds, Job i. 19; xxvii. 9; Isa. 
xxi. 1; Zech. ix. 14. And from that quarter, as 
well as from the east, came the hot winds and the 
samiel. It would appear from our translation that 
the spouse thought the north and south winds of 
advantage to her garden, for she says, Song Sol. iv. 
16: “Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south; 
blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out.” The south winds in Judrea are mode¬ 
rate or destructive, according to the season. 

3. Tornadoes, or whirlwinds, are also referred to 
in Scripture, and have been often fatal to travel¬ 
ers by overwhelming them in columns of moving 
sand. The hot wind of the desert, which, when it 
continues for any length of time, is destructive of 
life, is not unknown in Judrea, and it is probable 
that by such a “blast” Sennacherib’s army was de¬ 
stroyed, 2 Kings xix. 7. The Arabic version has 
“a hot, pestilential wind.” It is in allusion to 
this phenomenon that our Saviour is said to be 
“as a hiding-place from the wind,” Isa. xxxii. 2. 
But the most fatal blast to which the inhabitants 
of Eastern countries are subject is known by the 
name of the simoon or samicl. Travelers thus de¬ 
scribe it: After the air has been unusually heated 
for several days, the sky suddenly loses its com¬ 
mon serenity and becomes dark and gloomy, while 
the sun assumes a violet color. The approach of 
the wind is rapid, and is indicated by a redness in 
the air; and when so near as to become visible, it 
resembles a sheet of purple-colored smoke, about 
twenty yards in breadth and twelve feet above the 
surface of the earth, moving in a direct line. The 
only means of preservation from it is to lie flat, 
with the face upon the ground, till it is past, though 
it sometimes happens that persons are destroyed 
before they have had time to do this. Thevenot 
mentions one of these winds, which, in 1665, suf¬ 
focated four thousand persons, and another in 1668, 
which suffocated twenty thousand in one night. 

4. There is another singular appearance in the 
atmosphere of Judrea and other Eastern countries 
called the mirage or scrab, to which allusion is 
made in Isa. xxxv. 7, and by Jeremiah when in 
pouring forth his complaint to God for mercies 
deferred he says, “ Wilt thou be altogether unto 
me as waters that be not seen," Jer. xv. 18, marg .— 
i. c., which have no reality, as the expression is 
rendered in the Septuagint. 

5. From Ps. exxi. 6 it has been inferred that the 
coup desoleil, or stroke of the sun, was not unknown 
in Judrea; indeed, there is manifest mention of it 
in Judith viii. 3, and it is probable that there is 
an allusion to it in Isa. xlix. 10 and Rev. vii. 16, 
where, in describing the happiness of the saints, 
the inspired writers say, “The sun shall not light 
on them, nor any heat.” 

6. We cannot close this section, however, with¬ 
out observing the Israelites considered that most 
uncertain of all things, the weather, as under the 
immediate superintendence, care and administra¬ 
tion of the Creator, Matt. v. 45; Acts xiv. 17; 


Jer. v. 24; Ps. cxxxv. 7; clvii. 16-18; Nah. i. 5, 6. 
But notwithstanding this, the husbandman was not 
to be dismayed ; he was to forsake his sins, to put 
his trust in God, to do his own part, and to leave 
the event with God, Eccles. xi. 4; 1 Cor. iii. 7. 

7. From this summary sketch the reader will he 
in some measure prepared to appreciate the fidel¬ 
ity with which Moses describes Canaan to his peo¬ 
ple as “a land flowing with milk and honey;” “a 
good land, and .a land of brooks of water, of foun¬ 
tains and depths, that spring out of valleys and 
hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil-olive; a 
land wherein they should eat bread without scarce¬ 
ness,” and where they should “ not lack any good 
thing,” Dent. viii. 7-9. 

Such is an accurate description of the territory, 
the climate and thegeneral appearance of Palestine, 
which for ages has been downtrodden and desolate. 
The power of the false prophet has swayed its des¬ 
tinies, and in every aspect it has been a power for 
evil. With immense capacities for productiveness, 
the land has been largely untilled. Wars have 
swept over it in desolating waves that left ruin be¬ 
hind them. Its towns and its villages have been 
left desolate, and the places which many of them 
occupied are unknown. Even its very climate 
has been affected ; for the cutting down of the trees 
which grew on its hillsides, and which promoted 
the presence of rain in the atmosphere, and thus 
tended to fertility of the soil, has produced results 
most disastrous in their character. The insecu¬ 
rity, the incertitude and the presence of oppres¬ 
sion which are felt through the provinces of Asia 
Minor, and which have brought the fair land of 
that part of the Turkish empire into a state of 
misery which must be seen to be understood, have 
in a great measure left their impress on Palestine 
also. Hence, with a capacity for sustaining a nu¬ 
merous population, the powers of the land are not 
called into activity, and one evil becomes the pa¬ 
rent of another. So long as the control of Turkey 
is supreme over the country, the misery which is 
everywhere apparent must continue to prevail; 
and in all this who does not see that in these great 
calamities that have so long been permitted to 
afflict this region there is an evident, even a lite¬ 
ral, fulfillment of the predictions which thousands 
of years ago were announced by the inspired law¬ 
giver, and which warned of certain judgments to 
both the people and their land? Deut. xxviii.; 
xxix. 22-28. Indeed, the very desolation of the 
land has by some skeptics been held as a proof 
that at no time could so great a population have 
existed in it as the Old Testament has recorded. 

A memorable incident is worthy of note. Vol- 
ney, after having expressed his surprise at behold¬ 
ing so many ruins in the southern part of the coun¬ 
try, stated that they indicated the fact that a 
crowded population must at one time have existed 
in the land ; yet having traveled more extensively 
and witnessed its desolation, he forgot his own 
former statement, and ignored altogether the fact 
that he had before his eyes the evident fulfillment 
of prophecy, and in the spirit of the skeptic he 
recklessly assails the accuracy of the word of God. 
The policy of the European nations, their dread 
of an ascendency of either Russia, France or any 
European power at Constantinople, at Alexandria 
or on the stream of the Euphrates, lengthens out 
the lease of power and misrule which the Turk is 
still exercising, and so long as that power remains 
Judrea must submit, and the world may see that 
the Lord hath brought against this land “all the 
curses that are written in this book,” Deut. xxix. 27. 
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APPENDIX. 


A Concise History of the Hebrews 

FROM THE 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 


THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. 
Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, Tobit. 

f A. M. 3398-34G8. 

Date \ B. C. 


606- 536 

The time usually taken as the seventy years, 

Jer. xxv. 1, 11, 12; xxix. 10, of the Babylonish 
captivity began with the first capture of the Holy 
City by Nebuchadnezzar in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, B. C. 606, when large numbers of the 
Jews were transported to Babylon and the coun¬ 
try around, and ended with the first year of Cyrus, 

B C. 536, when he issued his decree for the restora¬ 
tion of the temple, Ezra i. 1, 2. For the first nine¬ 
teen years of this time two of the last three kings 
of Judah, Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, kept up some 
show of the ancient kingdom, though they were 
only tributaries to Nebuchadnezzar; but the power 
of the Jews as an independent nation was finally 
broken by the defeat of Josiah at Megiddo and 
the removal of all their best men to Babylon four 
years afterward. The reigns of the last three 
kings of Judah are therefore included within the 
seventy years of the captivity. Two other periods 
of seventy vears may be observed: [ 1 ] the 

burning of the temple by Nebuzar-adan, B. C. 088 , 
to the decree of Darius for its restoration, B. C. 
519; and [2] from the last expedition of Nebuzar- 
adan and the captivity of the last of the people, B, 

C. 584, to the rededication of the temple by Ezra, 

B. C. 515. # , . * 

Thus for seventy years the independent national 
life of the Jews was utterly extinguished, although 
twenty of those years were vainly spent, contrary 
to the prophetic warnings of Jeremiah and Eze¬ 
kiel, in attempting to restore it. For the greater 
part of those seventy years the southern part at 
least of the Holy Land lay desolate and uninhab¬ 
ited, for it was never colonized, as the northern 
half had been; Jerusalem was in ruins, and no 
sacrifices were offered nor psalms of praise sung 
where the glorious service of the temple had been 
carried on for five centuries. The solitary excep¬ 
tion was the mournful procession of eighty men 
who went to carry offerings and incense to the ru¬ 
ined temple the year after its destruction, Jer. 
xli. 5. 

These seventy years of desolation for Judaea and 
of captivity for the Jews are associated by the 
writer of the second book of Chronicles with that 
neglect of the weekly and septennial sabbatical 
rest which had been so often protested against by 
the prophets, Isa. lviii. 13; Ezek. xx. 12, 13; xxii. 
8 , 26; Nell. xiii. 18. This neglect had been pre¬ 
dicted as one chief cause of the Jews’ calamities 
by Moses, Lev. xxvi. 34, 35, and his words are 
taken up by the historian: “For as long as she lay 
desolate she kept sabbath to fulfill threescore and 
ten years,” 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21. The time seems 
to refer to the five centuries of the monarchy, the 
captivities in the times of the judges perhaps being 
reckoned as the punishment due to preceding ages 
of neglect. Thus from Saul’s accession to the be¬ 


ginning of the captivity, B. C. 109-5-606, was 490 
vears. If these 490 years are taken as natural 
years of 365} days each, they will be found to con¬ 
tain seventy sabbatical years and 25,564 weekly 
sabbaths, those days amounting to exactly seventy 
natural years. During these seventy years there 
is no history for the Holy Land, and that of her 
people is the history of the captives in Assyria. 

The records of their captivity are very scanty, 
yet a few important facts are known which may 
lead us, as in the case of the “ wanderings” in the 
desert, to some general idea of their position. 

1 . The captive nation seems soon to have settled 
down in Chaldoea under a conviction (at first diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at, but made certain by the prophe¬ 
cies of Ezekiel and Jeremiah) that the sojourn 
there, though it would come to an end at last, 
would extend over many years. Numbers of 
them were doubtless employed upon the great 
works which Nebuchadnezzar was carrying on in 
Babvlon and its neighborhood. The great city was 
at that time being built, and the “craftsmen and 
smiths” who are so particularly mentioned in the 
account of the earlier captives, 2 Kings xxiv. 13, 

14 would be sure to be employed in connection 
with such a work. It has also been thought that 
Chebar, on whose banks Ezekiel saw his visions, 
was the great canal constructed by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, and that the prophet-priest was ministering to 
a bodv of his countrymen engaged on the excava¬ 
tions.' Such labors as these would lead to hard¬ 
ships and sufferings of the kind indicated before¬ 
hand by the prophecy of Isaiah, in which the ( lml- 
dteans are said to have shown no mercy to their 
captives, Isa. xlvii. 6 , and to have made them to 
howl, Isa. lii. 5, with their severities. 

But after a time, and apparently very early in 
the captivity, the Jews acquired positions among 
their conquerors which are inconsistent with any 
long continuance of such severities. Thus Jere¬ 
miah’s letter to them in the beginning of Zede- 
kiah’s reign indicates the possession by them of 
full liberty and civil rights: “Thus saitli the 
Lord of hosts, . . . Build ye houses and dwell in 
them ; and plant gardens and eat the fruit of them ; 
take ye wives, and beget sons and daughters; and 
take wives for your sons, and give your daughters 
to husbands, that they may bear sons and daugh¬ 
ters; that ye mav be increased there and not di¬ 
minished. * And seek the peace of the city whither 
I have caused vou to be carried away captives, and 
pray unto the Lord for it; for in the peace there¬ 
of shall ye have peace,” Jer. xxix. 5-7. Such in¬ 
dications of prosperous settlement are illustrated 
bv the book of Tobit, although the Israelites of 
whom the Rtorv is told belonged to the earlier cap¬ 
tivity of the ten tribes. It is still more strongly 
illustrated bv the positions to which Shadrnch, 
Meshach and Abedncgo, Daniel, Mordecai, Esther, 
Ezra and Nehemiah rose—positions of the greatest 
honor and responsibility. 

2. Their distinctive nationality was maintained 
by the Jews during the whole of the seventy years 


absence from Judiea. (1.) During the whole of 
the time they carefully preserved the registers of 
their genealogies, the forty-two thousand who re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel all being identified as be¬ 
longing to particular families in the book of Ezra, 
and a very few indeed being mentioned as having 
“sought their register among those that were 
reckoned by genealogy, but they were not found, 
Ezra ii. 1-62; Neh. vii. 7-64. These genealogies 
are a continuation of the system regularly main¬ 
tained among the Jews in previous times, 1 Chr. 
ix. 1 . and even as they are still preserved show 
continuous lines from Adam to the end of the cap- 
tivity 1 Chr. i.-viii., and two such lines at least, 
Matt’i 1-16; Luke iii. 23-38, thenceforward to 
the time of our Lord. (2.) Besides the organiza¬ 
tion thus indicated by the maintenance of the na¬ 
tional registers, the captive Jews are also said to 
have recognized one of their number as supreme 
ruler, under the title of the “ Prince of the Cap¬ 
tivity.” 'Whether such an officer would be ap¬ 
pointed during the forty years that King Jehoi- 
achin lived in Babvlon may be doubted, but his 
RO n Salathiel is spoken of as “ the captain of the 
people,” 2 Esd. v. 16, and Zerubbabel, the son of 
Salathiel (whose Chaldiean name was Sheshbazzar), 
is called “the prince of Judah,” Ezra i. 8 , and as 
such was no doubt chosen to lead the captive 
nation back to Judaea, Ezra i. 11; ii. 1 ; v. 2,16, 
and to be the governor of the country when they 
had arrived there, Ezra v. 14. This prince, or 
head, of the captivity, was called by a Chaldee 
title “The Rhesa,” and it is alleged by the Jews 
that the head of David’s descendants was recog¬ 
nized as such down to a much later date. (3.) 
The captive nation maintained its religious cus¬ 
toms as far as they could be maintained under the 
circumstances. Hence, Haman speaks of them as 
a people whose “ laws are diverse from all people,” 
Esth iii 8 , while the steadfastness of Shadrach, 
Meshach, Abednego and Daniel in refusing to 
worship any but the Lord is familiar to every 
reader of the Bible. They had no temple, no 
place for sacrifices, no Zion where to sing the 
Lord’s song; but they had their high-pnests-as 
Jeshua—and their other priests and Levites. 
Every Jew also would re-echo the sad strain, 
“If i forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunningand it would not he Daniel 
alone who would kneel down three times a day to 
prav and give thanks before his God, with lus win¬ 
dows open toward the Holy City, Dan. vi. 10; 

compare Isa. lxiv. . . 

3 But God’s continued care for his people is 
conspicuous above all other facts in the scanty 
records of the captivity. In the beginning of it 
“God brought Daniel into favor and tender love 
with the prince of the eunuchs,” and enabled both 
Daniel and the other three captives to remain 
steadfast to their religion. He also gave “these 
four children knowledge and skill in all learning 
and wisdom,” so that they were at a very early 
nge placed in the highest positions of government, 
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Dan. i. 9-21; ii. 49. When in later years they 
were attacked by the jealous Chaldceans for not 
worshiping Nebuchadnezzar’s great image of 
world-empire, the Lord protected them by a 
marvelous miracle in the fierce furnace into 
which they were cast, and the angel of his 
presence walked with them in the midst of the 
flames, Dan. iii. 25, giving the Jews as clear a 
manifestation of the divine providence by which 
they were led and guarded, as ever they had re¬ 
ceived in previous ages of their national existence. 
Not less conspicuous was the preservation of Dan¬ 
iel in the lions’ den many years afterward, Dan. 
vi. 22 . 

The succession of prophets was also kept up 
among the Jews in Babylon. Ezekiel, who was 
carried captive with Jehoiachin in B. C. 598, 
prophesied during at least twenty years, B. C. 
694-573, declaring most important events in the 
future history of his nation, the restoration of the 
people to Juda?a, the rebuilding of the city and 
temple, the destruction of their enemies and the 
coming of Messiah. But perhaps there is nothing 
which so strongly exhibits God’s continued care 
and love for his people as the history of Daniel 
himself, whose life extended over the whole of its 
duration. 

For Daniel the prophet occupies a very remark¬ 
able position in Jewish history, being not only a 
“seer” of future events, but a statesman of the 
highest rank, filling the position of viceroy to 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors during the 
reign of two dynasties and for little less than sev¬ 
enty years. His prophecies were delivered chiefly 
in the years B. C. 555-534, but he was appointed 
“ ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and 
chief of the governors over all the wise men of 
Babylon,” as early as B. C. 603 (the middle of the 
reign of Jehoiakim); he “prospered in the reign 
of Darius,” so that he was made, B. C. 538, the 
first of the three presidents who were set over the 
one hundred and twenty princes of the empire, 
being in fact “prime minister”—like Joseph in 
Egypt—and his prosperity continuing “in the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian;” he probably re¬ 
tained that great office until the close of his life, 
when he could scarcely be less than ninety years 
of age. Thus all the while the people of God 
were in captivity in a strange land the chief ruler 
of that land was one of themselves, and one whose 
faithfulness to the ancient Church of God was so 
great that even in his middle life he is joined with 
Noah and Job by the word of God himself, Ezek. 
xiv. 14, as being one of the most righteous of his 
saints. It can scarcely be doubted that this strange 
political arrangement was part of the divine provi¬ 
dence by which the Jews were to be preserved for 
their restoration, and it is very significant that, the 
exact time prophesied for that restoration having 
been ascertained by Daniel, Dan. ix. 2, it was he 
who interceded with God for its fulfillment, and to 
whom the angel Gabriel was sent with the annun¬ 
ciation that the time was come, Dan. ix. 24, that 
the people of God should be restored to their land, 
and that four hundred and eighty-three years after 
the rebuilding of the earthly Jerusalem had begun 
the Messiah himself should begin to build therein 
an eternal city of God* To Daniel also was re¬ 
vealed, as to one well versed in the affairs of em- 

* This prophecy is that seven weeks and threescore nnd two 
weeks of years will elapse between “ the going fortli of the 
commandment to restore nnd to build Jerusalem unto the Mes¬ 
siah the Prince,” Dan. ix. 25. These four hundred and eighty- 
tlireo years begin with the arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, 11. C. 
457, Ezra vii. 8, and end with our Lord’s ministry, which began 
A. D. 27, when he “ began to bo about thirty years of age.” 


pires, the general course of the world’s political 
history between his own time and that of our 
Lord. Thus the great image seen by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar in his dream, Dan. ii. 31-35, was divinely 
interpreted to Daniel as signifying the great world- 
empire of those ages. The “ head of fine gold ” 
was the Babylonian empire itself; the “breast 
and arms of silver” were the Medo-Persian em¬ 
pire into which it should descend ; the “ belly and 
thighs of Bt’ass” were the Grecian empire to be 
founded by Alexander the Great; the “legs of 
iron, and feet part of iron and part of clay,” were 
the Roman empire and its outlying possessions; 
the “ stone cut out of the mountain without hands ” 
was the kingdom of God built upon the Rock of 
the Messiah’s divine nature, by which the world- 
power should be broken in pieces, Dan. ii. 36-45, 
by “the kingdoms of this world” becoming “the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ.” Mys¬ 
teries of a still more distant future grafted on to 
the same interval of universal empire were en¬ 
trusted to Daniel, but their entire revelation was 
sealed up until the time of their fulfillment should 
draw near, Dan. vii.-xii. 

Thus the Lord kept up a witness of his con¬ 
tinued presence with Israel—(1) By his visible 
protection of the three young princes in the fur¬ 
nace; ( 2 ) By his providential ordering of the po¬ 
litical circumstances of the Babylonish empire for 
the advantage of his people; and (3) By prophetic 
revelations exceeding in divine significance any 
that had ever before been made to the world. So 
he did fulfill his ancient words spoken by Moses: 
“And yet for all that, when they be in the land of 
their enemies, I will not cast them away. . . . But 
I will for their sakes remember the covenant of 
their ancestors,” Lev. xxvi. 44. That signs of 
such supernatural protection were evident to the 
heathen themselves is shown by the words of 


tated Egypt, according to prophecies spoken by 
Ezekiel fifteen and seventeen years before, Ezek. 
xxix.-xxxiii., putting Pharaoh-Hophra to death, 
and setting up Amasis as vice-king over the deso¬ 
lated country. It seems to have been the year 
after this Egyptian expedition, when his conquests 
were completed, and when the vast but never com¬ 
pleted city of Babylon was growing up in its 
magnificence, that the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, 
as interpreted by Daniel, iv. 4-27, was fulfilled, 
and that he was prostrated for seven years under 
a fearful and rare disease called lycanthropy, in 
which the afflicted person imagines himself to be 
a beast, and adopts the habits of the ox, wolf or 
other animals to which his madness likens him, 
Dan. iv. 28-37. “For four years,” says Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, in an inscription which gives an ac¬ 
count of this affliction, “the seat of my kingdom 
did not rejoice my heart; in all my dominions I 
did not build a high place of power; the precious 
treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up”—words 
that well agree with the account which his words 
also give of it in the book of Daniel. Shortly 
after the recovery of his reason—perhaps about 
two years—the great Babylonian emperor died, 
B. C. 561, and was succeeded by his son Evil-Mer- 
odach. The captive Jehoiachin was immediately 
released from his prison by Evil-Merodach, and 
royal honor given to him as the most important 
of all the captive sovereigns who resided at Bab¬ 
ylon, 2 Ki. xxv. 27-30. Evil-Merodach was put 
to death—and perhaps Jehoiachin with him, com¬ 
pare Jer. lii. 31 and xxii. 24—by conspirators 
after a two years’ reign, B. C. 560, his throne 
being usurped by Neriglissar first, and afterward 
by Neriglissar’s son, Laborosoarchod. But in 
B. C. 555 Nabonedus—or Labynetus, perhaps the 
son of Evil-Merodach—displaced the latter, and 
reigned until the conquest of Babylon, B. C. 539, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


Captivity begins 
Juhoiakim’s rebellion 

Jehoiakim'fl death 
Jolioiuchin’u captivity 

r Ezekiel’s 1st prophecy 
J. Jerusalem besieged 

if Jerusalem destroyed 
.i a 

= | Last remnant of Jews taken to Babylon 
l Ezekiel's last prophecy 

Jehoiachiu’d releuso 


Jews return to Judtea under Zerubbabel 


B. c. 

r,u6 

604 

603 

599 

598 

597 

694 

590 

589 

588 

585 

584 

573 

572 

670 

561 

659 

556 

555 


539 

638 

636 


Nabopolassnr’s 19th year 
Nebuchadnezzar's 1st year 
Daniel und 3 friends made satraps 
[Cyrus born] 

Tyre besieged 


[Pharaoh-IIoplira’s 1st year] 
Old Tyre taken 


Nebuchadnezzar devastates Egypt 
Nebuchadnezzar's madness begins 
Evil-Merodach^ 1st year 
Neriglissar’s 1st year 
Laborosoarcbod’s 8 months' reign 
Nabonedus’ 1st year 

Belshazzar, viceroy to his father Nahonedus 

Babylon besieged 

Babylon taken 

Darius’ [Astvages] 1st year 

Cyrus’ 1st year 


Haman’s wife and his wise men: “If Mordecai 
be of the seed of the Jews, before whom thou 
hast begun to fall, thou shalt not prevail against 
him, but shalt surely fall before him,” Esth. 
vi. 13. 

Nebuchadnezzar ruled the great empire of Bab¬ 
ylon for the first forty-five years of the captivity 
(B.C. 605-562), nnd for nearly half of that time 
the Jewish kingdom was allowed still to exist as 
a province of Babylon, ruled by the Jewish vice- 
kings Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, the last remnant 
of the Jews not being taken to Babylon until 
twenty-three years from the beginning of the cap¬ 
tivity, in the year B. C. 584. From this time 
there is a complete blank in the Biblical history 
of both the Jews and the Chaldteans; and little 
more is known of the latter from any other source 
than that about B. C. 572 Nebuchadnezzar devas- 


placed the empire in the hands of Darius the 
Mede, known as Astvages. He was the son of 
Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, Dan. ix. 1, and uncle of 
Cyrus the Persian, under whom, B. C. 536, the 
empire was placed. 

The capture of Babylon (of which Belshazzar, 
the son of Nabonedus, was viceroy), and the 
transfer of the empire to the Medes and Persians, 
does not seem to have affected the position of the 
Jews, for Daniel occupied the same high position 
under Darius as he had occupied under Belshazzar 
and Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. ii. 49; vi. 1, 2. But 
those who had followed the words of the prophets 
were now beginning to look forward to some act 
of God by which the captivity would be brought 
to a close. So Daniel records of himself that in 
the first year of Darius, B.C. 538, he “ understood 
by hooks the number of the years whereof the 
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word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet 
that he would accomplish seventy years in the 
desolations of Jerusalem.” Then on behalf of 
himself and his people he confessed the national 
sins which had brought so many years’ humilia¬ 
tion and sorrow upon them, and presented his sup¬ 
plication before the Lord his God for the holy 
mountain of his God, Dan. ix. 1-20. And while 
he was doing so, the angel Gabriel, who had vis¬ 
ited him before, came to announce to him that at 
the end of seventy prophetic weeks—t. e., years— 
the punishment of the people’s transgression would 
be completed, and the nation restored to its own 
land until the coming of the Messiah. 

Thus, although Daniel wals not to see his native 
land again, he was permitted to see the dawn of 
Israel’s restoration; and from the position which 
he occupied as prime minister of Cyrus, there can 
be little doubt that he was the chief instrument bv 
which the great king was stirred up to accomplish 
it. For himself the word was, “Go thou thy way 
till the end be;” but with the blessed waiting of 
Paradise revealed, “ for thou shalt not rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 


FROM THE END OF THE CAPTIVITY 
TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TES¬ 
TAMENT. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Malachi. 
n . IA. M. 3468-3670. 

Uate \ B. C. 536- 420. 

The books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther are 
the latest of the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, bringing down its history to the close of the 

captivity. 

Ezra and Nehemiah wrote the books which go 
by their names; but in the Greek Septuagint ver¬ 
sion they are called the first and second books of 
Esdras, which is the Greek form of the name of 
Ezra, and in both the Greek and Latin they are 
supplemented by the third and fourth of Esdras, 
which are contained in our Apocrypha. Of these 
latter the first is an historical book in which por¬ 
tions of Ezra and Nehemiah are incorporated with 
other histories or legends; the second is a book of 
visions (once called the Apocalypse of Ezra) which 
some consider to have been written in the century 
before our Lord. 

Esther was probably written by either Ezra or 
Mordecai. To it also there is a supplement in 
Greek and Latin Bibles which is called in our 
Apocrypha “the rest of the book of Esther;” but 
these chapters are of later date than the original 
book by two or three centuries. 

More than a century before the captivity began, 
and nearly two centuries before it ended, both were 
made the subject of distinct prophecies. The vine¬ 
yard of the well-beloved in a very fruitful hill was 
to be “ laid waste,” and God’s people are spoken 
of prophetically as already “gone into captivity,” 
a nation of conquerors having come down against 
them like overwhelming waters, Isa. v. 1, 6, 13, 
26-30. The cities were to be wasted, without in¬ 
habitant and the houses without man, and the land 
to be utterly desolate, the Lord having removed 
men far away, so that there was a great forsaking 
in the midst of the land. “But yet it shall be a 
tenth, and it shall return,” Isa. vi. 11-13. A little 
later word was sent to Ahaz that the Lord would 
bring upon his people and his father’s house days 
such as had not been since the day that Ephraim 
departed from Judah, the prophecy now pointing 


out whence the invader would come, “even the 
king of Assyria,” by whom the Lord would shave 
Judaea as with a hired razor, Isa. vii. 17-20. He 
should “bring up upon them the waters of the 
river, strong and many, even the king of Assyria 
and all his glory, and he shall come up over all 
his channels, and go over all his banks, and pass 
through Judah,” Isa. viii. 7, 8. “O Assyria, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is 
mine indignation.” But no sooner Ifftd the full 
terribleness of the punishment been revealed than 
the words of prophecy looked onward to mercy: 

“ The remnant shall return, even the remnant of 
Jacob, unto the mighty God. For though thy 
people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a rem¬ 
nant of them shall return; the consumption de¬ 
creed shall overflow with righteousness,” Isa. x. 22. 
The prophecy passes on into a prophecy of the re¬ 
turn of all the human race from the captivity of 
its great enemy under the leadership of Christ, 
Isa. xi., yet all through the definite idea of As¬ 
syria is kept in view, Isa. xi. 16, and the destruc¬ 
tion of Babylon definitely predicted, Isa. xiii. 14. 

About half a century later, but still one hundred 
and seventy-eight years before the end of the cap¬ 
tivity, B. C. 712, Isaiah was inspired to speak to 
Jerusalem as to a city that had been utterly ru¬ 
ined and desolated: “Thou shalt be inhabited: 
and to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built, and 
I will raise up the decayed places thereof;” and 
although one hundred and thirteen years were yet 
to pass before the year arrived in which Cyrus 
would be born, B. C. 599, he was spoken of by 
name: “Thatsaith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, 
and shall perform all my pleasure, even saying to 
Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to the temple, 
Thy foundation shall be laid. . . . Thus saith the 
Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand 
I have holden to subdue nations before him,” Isa. 
xliv. 28; xlv. 1. It is to be observed that the 
prophecy in this case merges into one of the Mes¬ 
siah, and that the Lord’s “ anointed,” “ Cyrus,” is 
immediately suggestive of the Lord’s “Christ the 
Lord;” in Greek kuros, nearly answering to 
kurios. 

This latter prophecy is said by Josephus to have 
been read by Cyrus; and as he was in such inti¬ 
mate relations with the prophet Daniel, who was 
his prime minister, nothing is more likely than 
that it should he brought to the king’s knowledge 
when Daniel knew that the seventy years ap¬ 
pointed for the captivity had nearly come to an 
end. 

By such means “the Lord stirred up the spirit 
of Cyrus” to bring about the fulfillment of these 
and many similar prophecies respecting the resto¬ 
ration of Israel. Almost as soon, therefore, as he 
had become an independent sovereign by the death 
of Darius, in his “first year,” B. C. 536, Cyrus 
made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom 
and put it in writing, declaring the Lord God of 
heaven had given him all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and had charged him to build him an 
house at Jerusalem which is in Judah. Let, 
therefore, any Jews who desired to do so, return 
to Jerusalem and set about this good work, and 
let all assist them with silver, gold, goods, cattle, 
and other freewill offerings, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23; 
Ezra i. 1, 4; vi. 3-5. 

Upon this proclamation being made, a number 
of the chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, 
the priests and the Levites, gathered under Zerub- 
babel, the grandson of Jehoiachin (who is called 
“the prince of Judah,” as representing the royal 
line of that kingdom, and whose name at the 


Chaldsean court was Sheshbazzar), and so many 
of the people responded that a great emigration 
of Jews took place to the number of forty-two 
thousand three hundred and sixty, besides seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty-seven servants, 
as if in exact fulfillment of Isaiah’s words, “Go 
ye forth of Babylon, . . . with a voice of singing 
declare ye . . . the Lord hath redeemed his ser¬ 
vant Jacob,” Isa. xlviii. 20. It is added that there 
were among them two hundred singing men and 
singing women, Ezra ii. 1, 64, 65. Cyrus also 
restored to Zerubbabel five thousand four hundred 
vessels of gold and silver belonging to the temple 
at Jerusalem, which Nebuchadnezzar had placed 
in the temple of Bel at Babylon, 2 Chr. xxxvi. 7; 
Ezra i. 7—11; and so well provided were the return¬ 
ing captives that their beasts of burden numbered 
more than eight thousand, Ezra ii. 66, 67. 

Shortly after the arrival of this great caravan 
at Jerusalem, “ when the seventh month was 
come,” the people, who had scattered themselves 
at first “in the cities,” “gathered themselves to¬ 
gether as one man” to celebrate the rebuilding of 
the altar and the restoration of the daily sacrifice. 
They then celebrated the Feast of Tabernacles, 
“and afterward offered the continual burnt-offer¬ 
ing, both of the new moons and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of 
every one that willingly offered a freewill offering 
unto the Lord,” Ezra iii. 1-6. 

The next care of Zerubbabel and of Jeshua the 
high-priest was to prepare for rebuilding the tem¬ 
ple. Within a year after their return these prep¬ 
arations were so forward that the foundation was 
laid with solemn services of praise, the ancient 
refrain being once more heard on Mount Moriah — 
“Give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gracious; 
for his mercy endureth for ever toward Israel,” 
Ezra iii. 8-11; Ps. cxxxvi. 1; 1 Chr. xvi. 34. 
But the shouts of joy were mingled with “the 
noise of weeping,” for many “ancient men” wept 
to think of the glories that they had seen, and 
which they had no hope of ever seeing restored, 
Ezra iii. 12, 13. 

When the Jews returned to Judtea, they found 
it still unoccupied, no forced immigration having 
been made for the purpose of replacing its ancient 
inhabitants, as in the case of the part of Palestine 
inhabited by the ten tribes. “ For as long as the 
land lay desolate she kept sabbath, to fulfill three¬ 
score and ten years,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21. But they 
also came into contact with a new nation, known 
to later ages as Samaritans, which had grown up 
during the last decline of the Jewish monarchy 
and the seventy years’ captivity. 

During the reigns of Hezekiah and Manasseh 
these northern districts of the Holy Land were 
occupied only by those few Israelites who had 
escaped to Judsea before Shalmanezer had ac¬ 
complished the desolation of their country and 
sent the bulk of the ten tribes captive to Media, 
B. C. 721. On the retirement of Shalmanezer 
these fugitives returned to the southern parts of 
their land adjoining Judah, and formed “the rem¬ 
nant of Israel” who dwelt in Manasseh and 
Ephraim, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9. Shortly after the 
return of King Manasseh from his captivity in 
Nineveh (about B. C. 678), Esar-haddon, the son 
of Shalmanezer, colonized the desolate land of 
the ten tribes with immigrants from Babylon, Cu- 
thah, Ava, Hamath and Sepharvaim, 2 Ki. xvii. 
24; Ezra iv. 2, 9, 10—countries and cities which 
the Assyrians had conquered—according to the 
well-known custom of the great Eastern empires. 
These immigrants and the small “ remnant of Is- 
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rael ” intermarried, compare Ezra ix.; x., and by 
the time that the Babylonish captivity had ended 
they had become a mixed people, bearing traces 
both of their heathen and their Israelitish origin. 
Thus “every nation made gods of their own, and 
put them in the houses of the high places which 
the Samaritans had made,” and at the same time 
some rays of true religion shone on the land 
through the teaching of a priest of Israel, sent 
from Nineveh by Esar-haddon to “teach them 
the manner of the God of the land,” who had vis¬ 
ited the immigrants with a plague of lions. So 
this mixed people “feared the Lord, and served 
their own gods; . . . unto this day they do after 
the former manners. ... So these nations feared 
the Lord, and served their graven images, both 
their children and their children’s children: as 
did their fathers, so do they unto this day,” 2 Ki. 
xvii. 24-41. In later days there was a larger in¬ 
fusion of Judaism through the influence of the 
revived worship of God in Judrea, the knowledge 
of the Pentateuch, the influx of refugee Jews and 
the increase of a Jewish population north of the 
Samaritans in Galilee. 

A rival temple to that at Jerusalem was built 
on Mount Gerizim by Sanballat in B.C. 408, a 
rival priesthood established by Manasseh, a priest 
expelled from Judah by Nehemiah for an unlaw¬ 
ful marriage, Neh. xiii. 28, and many of the cus¬ 
toms of the Mosaic law prevailed from that time 
among the Samaritans. The temple was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus three centuries afterward, B. C. 
109, but to this day a remnant of the Samaritans 
offer sacrifices on the nights of the three great 
Jewish festivals every year amidst the ruins of 
the ancient Samaria. 

Disagreements between this new nation and the 
returned Jews began to arise immediately after 
the refoundation of the temple, and seriously hin¬ 
dered its progress for fifteen years. As soon as 
the Samaritans heard of what was going on at Je¬ 
rusalem they sent to Zerubbabel and his council, 
desiring that they might be permitted to take part 
in building the temple, alleging as their reason, 

“ for we seek your God, as ye do; and we do sac¬ 
rifice unto him since the days of Esar-haddon, 
king of Assur, which brought us up hither,” Ezra 
iv. 1, 2. This request was refused by Zerubbabel, 
Jeshua and the Sanhedrim, with the words, “Ye 
have nothing to do with us to build an house unto 
our God”—words similar to those afterward used 
by Nehemiah: “Ye have no portion, nor right, 
nor memorial, in Jerusalem,” Neh. ii. 20, and 
which indicate the spirit that existed toward the 
Samaritans on the part of the Jews ever after, 

“ for the Jews have no dealings with the Samari¬ 
tans,” John iv. 9. The refusal led to opposition: 
“The people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, and troubled them in build¬ 
ing, and hired counselors against them, to frus¬ 
trate their purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of 
Persia, even until the reign of Darius king of 
Persia,” Ezra iv. 4, 5. In the time of Carabyses— 
called Ahasuerus by Ezra—the Samaritan rulers 
represented to him that the returned Jews were 
rebuilding “ the rebellious and the bad city” with 
a view to rebellion, and requested that search 
might be made in the records of the empire to 
show how “this city is a rebellious city, and hurt¬ 
ful unto kings and provinces, and that they have 
moved sedition within the same of old time; for 
which cause was this city destroyed.” And they 
added that if Jerusalem was re-established the 
empire would lose all its possessions west of the 
Euphrates, Ezra iv. 7-16. The reply to this came 


during the eight months’ reign (B.C. 522) of the 
usurper known as the Pseudo-Smerdis, and states 
that, a search among the records of Babylon hav¬ 
ing confirmed the statements of the Samaritan 
rulers, they were to Rtop the works going on at 
Jerusalem. This was at once done, notwithstand¬ 
ing some resistance on the part of the Jews, and for 
about two years the temple and the walls of the city 
rose no higherout of their ruins, Ezra iv. 23, 24. 

The proplW Haggai, B.C. 520, was then sent 
by God with words of encouragement and rebuke, 
bidding Zerubbabel and Jeshua to resume the 
work : “ Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in vour 
ceiled houses, and this house lie waste? ... Go 
up to the mountain, and bring wood, and build 
the house; and I will take pleasure in it, and I 
will be glorified, saith the Lord.” And when, 
thus commanded, the people “came and did work 
in the house of the Lord of hosts, their God,” 
Haggai brought “the Lord’s message unto the 
people, saying, I am with you, saith the Lord,” 
Hag. i. 1-15. He was also, a few weeks later, 
bidden to declare that although those who saw the 
temple in its first glory might weep at the com¬ 
parison of what was now being done, Ezra iii. 12 
yet “ the glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts, and in 
this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of 
hosts,” Hag. ii. 1-9. Later on in the year the 
prophet was directed to point to the coming har¬ 
vest as a sign ot the Lord’s renewed blessing on 
Israel, Hag. ii. 10-19, and afterward to close his 
prophecy with a prediction of the overthrow of 
Babylon, Hag. ii. 20-23. 

Zechariah the prophet, B. C. 520-487, took up 
the words of Haggai in the latter part of the same 
year, declaring, “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
My cities through prosperity shall yet be spread 
abroad; and the Lord shall yet comfort Zion, and 
shall vet choose Jerusalem. . . . Sing and rejoice, 
() daughter of Zion: for, lo, I come, and 1 will 
dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord,” Zech. 
i. 1/ ; ii. 10. This prophet also saw a vision of 
“Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand 
to resist him.” But the Lord rebuked Satan, and 
Joshua had the splendid robes of the high-priest¬ 
hood put upon him in the place of the “filthy 
garments” in which he had been clad, Zech. iii. 
1 -10. To Zerubbabel he was bidden to sav, “The 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations of 
the house; bis hands shall also finish it, ’ Zech. 
iv. 9. Thus were the prophets sent to strengthen 
the hands of the reviving nation, and to convince 
them that the God of their fathers was still mani¬ 
festing his love toward his people Israel. 

Under such encouragement Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua disregarded the decree of the usurper 
Ahasuerus, and began to build again in the second 
year of Darius Hystaspes, B. C. 520, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of Tatnai, the satrap of the 
province of Syria and Palestine, and of Shethar- 
boznai, the commander of the army. This oppo¬ 
sition was, however, very different from that of 
the Samaritans; and when Zerubbabel declared 
that he was acting under a decree of Cyrus, the 
satrap at once referred the matter to Babylon to 
see whether such a decree had really been granted, 
Ezra v. 1-17. Search being made, the decree of 
Cyrus was found in “the house of the rolls” at 
Ecbatana, and was incorporated in a new decree 
by Darius which gave full power to the governor 
of the Jews “ to build this house of God in his 
place,” and directed the satrap of the province to 
assist the work out of the public tribute with 


everything that was needed for building or for the 
purpose of the sacrifices, Ezra v. 1-12. This re¬ 
markable decree was issued by Darius Hystaspes 
B.C. 519, just seventy years after the burning of 
the temple by Nebuzar-adan in the reign of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. It was carried out without any hesi¬ 
tation by Tatnai and Shethar-boznai, and with 
such efficient aid the second temple was completed 
on the third day of the last month, Adar, in the 
sixth year of Darius, B.C. 516, the same year in 
which Babylon, having risen in rebellion against 
him, had been still further reduced in importance 
and strength, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
Jer. xxv. 12, 13, by a second siege and capture, 
and by the partial destruction of its enormous walls. 

The rededication of the temple took place with 
a festival which began in the end of the year B. C. 
516, and ended with the passover on the twenty- 
first day of the first month, Nisan, of B. C. 515. 
Great burnt sacrifices were offered—“an hundred 
bullocks, two hundred rams, four hundred lambs” 
—and a sin-offering was offered for the whole of the 
twelve tribes (not for Judah and Benjamin only) 
of “twelve he-goats, according to the number of 
the tribes of Israel,” Ezra vi. 16-22. This rededi¬ 
cation of the temple was seventy years from the 
year B. C. 584, when the last remnant of the Jews 
were carried away to Babylon by Nebuzar-adan. 

For more than half a century after the rededi¬ 
cation of the Temple, Holy Scripture is silent re¬ 
specting the Jews, this interval taking in the 
reigns of Darius Hystaspes and of Xerxes, stir¬ 
ring times in which the western world was fast 
pushing forward its claims to supplant the eastern 
in the march of civilization and power. In the 
latter part of the reign of Xerxes, or in the enrlv 
part of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, who 
came to the throne of the Persian empire in B. C. 
465, the veil is lifted once more to tell us of the 
plot of Haman for the destruction of the Jews 
who remained in Media, and of the good provi¬ 
dence of God in thwarting his wicked design by 
the influence of Mordecai and his niece Esther, 
the queen either of Xerxes or of Artaxerxes. 
The danger from which the Jews so nearly 
escaped probably suggested to many of them to 
seek permission to follow the example of the pre¬ 
vious generation and to return to Judaea, such per¬ 
mission being more likely to have been granted 
by the influence of “ the queen sitting by the king,” 
Neh. ii. 6, than by any other means. 

The second restoration of captive Jews to Ju¬ 
daea took place under the leadership of Ezra, in 
the seventh year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 457, Ezra 
and his companions beginning their journey from 
Babylon on the first day of the first month (about 
the end of March), and reaching Jerusalem four 
months afterward, on the first day of the fifth 
month, Ezra vii. 8, 9. From this date is com¬ 
puted the sixty-nine weeks or four hundred and 
eighty-three years which were to elapse before the 
beginning of the Messiah’s ministry, which was in 
A. D. 27, Dan. ix. 25. Artaxerxes had decreed 
that “all they of the people of Israel, and of his 
priests and Levites,” which were in his realm, 
should have full liberty to go with Ezra, and had 
made large offerings of silver and gold for the use 
of the temple, which were added to those of the 
Jews themselves. He also gave him authority to 
draw further upon the treasurers of the provinces 
of Syria and Palestine to the extent of one hun¬ 
dred talents of silver, one hundred measures of 
wheat, one hundred baths of wine, one hundred 
baths of oil, and salt.without limit. In addition 
to these great offerings, he exempted from taxation 
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all who were employed in the ministrations of the 
temple, and made Ezra governor of all the Jews 
who lived west of the Euphrates, Ezra vii. 11-26. 
The number of Jews who accompanied Ezra is 
reckoned by him as seventeen hundred and fifty- 
four, a small number, probably, compared with 
that of those who still remained in the land of 
their exile, Ezra viii. 1-20, but this does not in¬ 
clude the women, and is perhaps only the number 
of adult men. 

The only act of Ezra’s government mentioned 
at this time is the separation of the Jews from the 
Gentile wives whom they had married, Ezra ix.; x., 
and it is probable that he returned to the court of 
Artaxerxes as soon as this and corresponding re¬ 
forms had been effected at the end of the year, 
having by that time completed his commission 
“to inquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem,” 
and to “set magistrates and judges” over the 
Jews, Ezra vii. 14-25. 

During the twelve years, B. C. 457-445, that fol¬ 
lowed, great troubles came upon the Jews, the wall 
of Jerusalem being broken down and the gates 
burned with fire in some of the attacks made upon 
it by their enemies, probably by Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria, Nell. i. 3. Intelligence of 
this coming to Nehemiah, the cupbearer of Ar¬ 
taxerxes, he interceded with God for his people, 
and then brought their troubles before the king, 
“the queen also” (perhaps Esther) “sitting by 
him,” petitioning that he might be sent to Jerusa¬ 
lem with a commission to rebuild the city walls, 
the palace of the governor, and the house in which 
he wished to live during his sojourn there, Neh. 
ii. 1-8. Notwithstanding the authority thus given 
to him by Artaxerxes, Nehemiah met with great 
opposition from “Sanballat, and Tobiah, and the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites, and the Ashdod- 
ites,” who even “conspired together to come and 
fight against Jerusalem” and hinder its fortifica¬ 
tion. “ Nevertheless,” says Nehemiah, “ we made 
our prayer unto our God and set a watch against 
them day and night,” and “ every one with one of 
his hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held a weapon,” while of himself and his 
chosen guard he adds, “ None of us put off’ our 
clothes saving that every one put them off for 
washing,” Neh. iv. 1-23. This energy of Nehe¬ 
miah so communicated itself to the people that in 
fifty-two days, on the 25th day of Elul, the beginning 
of October, the ruined walls had been effectively re¬ 
paired, and not long afterward the gates were hung 
in their places, so that the city would be properly 
protected against any assault from without, Neh. 
vi. 15; vii. 1-3. But the city was large and its 
inhabitants few, and it was long before the houses 
were built, Neh. vii. 4. To repeople the city more 
thoroughly, it was determined that they should 
“cast lots to bring one of ten to dwell in Jerusa¬ 
lem the holy city and nine to dwell in other cities. 
And the people blessed all the men that willingly 
offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem,” Neh. 
xi. 1, 2. 

Ezra was again at Jerusalem at this time, and 
he caused all the people to be assembled together 
in “the street that is before the water-gate” while 
he read to them from an elevated “ bemn,” or plat¬ 
form pulpit, on which he and other chief men 
stood, the “book of the law” day by day for seven 
days while they were celebrating the Feast of Tab¬ 
ernacles, Neh. viii. 1-18, which they seem suddenly 
to have begun on hearing the account of it read to 
them. At the end of the festival (instead of before 
it, as would usually have been the custom) they 
kept the great fast of the day of atonement, and 


when it was over solemnly renewed the covenant 
between the nation and God, “ and entered into a 
curse and into an oath to walk in God’s law which 
was given by Moses the servant of God, and to ob¬ 
serve and do all the commandments of the Lord 
our Lord and his judgments and his statutes,” 
Neh. ix. 1, 38; x. 29. 

Nehemiah remained at Jerusalem for twelve 
years, returning to the court of Art^erxes in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, ^FC. 433, and 
“after certain days” he obtained leave of the king 
to go again to Jerusalem, Neh. v. 14; xiii. 6, 7. 
But little is said of this second visit, and nothing 
further whatever is recorded respecting Ezra, who 
is supposed to have died on his way back to Baby¬ 
lon, both he and Nehemiah thus passing suddenly 
out of the scriptural history. 

The prophet Malachi is believed to have prophe¬ 
sied at some time between B. C. 425 and B. C. 400, 
and tradition has identified him without sufficient 
evidence with Ezra. His prophecy seems to have 
been intended to complete the Old Testament, for 
its distinct predictions of the Messiah and his dis¬ 
pensation, Mai. iii.; iv., and his last words, which 
are a prophecy of John the Baptist’s preaching, 
Mai. iv. 5, 6; Luke i. 17, make it a link between 
the old and the new dispensation such as can 
hardly have been accidental. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS BETWEEN 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

I. and II. Maccabees, Josephus. 

~ . \ A. M. 3679-4000. 

Date } B. C. 334- 4. 

The vast empire established by Nebuchadnezzar 
gathered into itself the whole Semitic race; and 
while it extinguished many sovereignties by con¬ 
quest, it also extinguished many nationalities by 
the system of captivities. Such seems to have 
been the object for which it was permitted by 
God’s providence, its existence being a prepara¬ 
tion for the use of European civilization under 
the Greeks and Romans, and coming to an end 
when the Aryan race had begun to lay the foun¬ 
dations of the later world ; for Cyrus, being a Per¬ 
sian (although related on his mother’s side to the 
Medes), represents the transition epoch in which 
power was passing from the Semitic to the Aryan 
race. But the Jews were altogether an excep¬ 
tional race. They survived all the other nation¬ 
alities of the Eastern world ; and the prophecy of 
Jeremiah was literally fulfilled: “Fear thou not, 
O Jacob, my servant, saith the Lord, for I am with 
thee: for I will make a full end of all the nations 
whither I havedriven thee, but I will not makeafull 
end of thee, but correct thee in measure: yet will I 
not leave thee wholly unpunished,” Jer. xlvi. 28. 
Hence, although the national existence of most of 
the people who had been neighbors to the Jews 
in the times of their ancient history was obliterated 
by the empire formed under Nebuchadnezzar, and 
although the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
which extinguished the empire, still more con¬ 
fused the nationalities of the Eastern world, yet 
the Hebrew race still retained its hold upon the 
Holy Land, and though punished was not brought 
to a full end. 

Singularly little is known, however, of the his¬ 
tory of the Jews for the two centuries and a half 
after the close of the Old Testament, during which 
they remained under the rule of the Persian kings, 
B. C. 535-334. The Ptolemies, B. C. 323-205, and 
the first and second Antiochus, B. C. 205-168, and 


the few incidents of these times, are known to us 
only on the authority of Josephus. 

The Jews still under the Persian Empire. 
[B. C. 420-334.] 

For nearly a century after Nehemiah and Ezra 
the Holy Land continued to be a part of the great 
empire founded by Nebuchadnezzar, but ruled for 
two hundred years by Persian sovereigns. During 
that century the Jews Reem to have lived quietly, 
developing their own resources, but taking no part 
in the wars or politics of the empire and making 
no attempts to regain their independence. Their 
government seems to have been rarely interfered 
with by the satraps of the province of which Pal¬ 
estine formed a part, and the local head of the na¬ 
tion was the high-priest. But twice only do any 
incidents of Jewish history crop out during this 
century. 

[B. C. 366.] The first of these incidents is the 
rivalry between Jeshua and Jonathan, Neh. xii. 
11-22, sons of Joiada and grandsons of Eliashib, 
for the high-priesthood. Of its details Josephus 
gives no account, but its result was the murder of 
Jeshua by Jonathan, apparently in defending him¬ 
self from an attempt of the latter to deprive him 
of his office as high-priest. Upon this the Persian 
satrap Bagoses, a friend and supporter of the mur¬ 
dered man, came to Jerusalem, forced his way into 
the temple, and imposed upon the Jews a new 
tribute of fifty shekels for every lamb that was sac¬ 
rificed, probably intended as a fine of one hundred 
shekels a day. 

[B. C. 332.] Josephus also gives an account of 
a visit of Alexander the Great to Jerusalem, which 
took place after his defeat of Darius at Issus, and 
his capture of Damascus, New Tyre and Gaza. 
According to the Jewish historian, Alexander 
marched on the Holy City with the intention of 
punishing Jaddua, the high-priest (son of Jona¬ 
than), for his refusal to recognize Alexander as 
his sovereign while Darius, to whom he had taken 
an oath of allegiance, was living. But on his ap¬ 
proach to Jerusalem the conqueror was met by a 
long procession of the priests and people, with 
Jaddua at their head in his blue .and scarlet robes 
and wearing his mitre, on which was engraved the 
holy name. Alexander recognized in the high- 
priest’s dress that of a person whom he had seen 
in a dream which he had before leaving Macedo¬ 
nia for the conquest of Asia, and who had prom¬ 
ised him success. Falling down at his feet, there¬ 
fore, he acknowledged him to be the servant and 
messenger of the supreme God, and entering the 
Holy City offered sacrifice in the temple under his 
direction. 

Jaddua then showed Alexander the book of 
Daniel, with its prophecies respecting himself and 
his subjugation of the Persian empire, Dan. vii. 6; 
viii. 3-8, 20, 21; xi. 3, thus bringing him to a still 
further recognition of the God of Israel, by agree¬ 
ing that the Jews should be left free in all parts 
of his empire to observe their own laws. After a 
short stay at Jerusalem, Alexander then marched 
southward on his way to Egypt. 

The Jews under the Greek Kings of 
Egypt. 

[B.C. 323-205.] 

The empire handed down almost entire from 
Nebuchadnezzar to Alexander the Great was 
broken up after the death of the latter, B. C. 323, 
into several kingdoms, of which one was the king¬ 
dom of Syria, stretching from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean and including the Holy Land. 
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In the division of Alexander’s dominions among 
his four successors, the Diadochi, this extensive 
province was assigned to Laomedon, Dan. viii. 
8-22, when “ they all put crowns upon them- 
Relves,” 1 Mace.* i. 9, but was wrested out of his 
hands, B.C. 320, by Ptolemy Soter, the first Greek 
sovereign of Egypt. By the stratagem of enter¬ 
ing Jerusalem on a Sabbath for the pretended 
purpose of offering sacrifice as Alexander had 
done, Ptolemy gained quiet possession of the 
Holy City, and eventually of Palestine. He then 
took many of the Jews and Samaritans to Egypt, 
where by this forced, and by subsequent volun¬ 
tary, immigration, many Jewish colonies were 
formed throughout the country, the largest of all 
being that of Alexandria, where a Hebrew popu¬ 
lation had already been partially established bv 
Alexander. For about twenty years afterward 
the possession of the Holy Land was disputed by 
Antigonus, who had established his authority over 
a large part ot Asia Minor; but his wars with 
Ptolemy do not seem to have penetrated to Jeru¬ 
salem, and it was finally settled as a dependency 
of Egypt by the victory of Ptolemy and the other 
three successors of Alexander over Antigonus at 
Ipsus, B.C. 301. 

It was during the reign of Ptolemy Soter, B. C. 
323-285, that the high-priest Simon the Just flour¬ 
ished, whose government is so highly lauded by 
Jesus the son of Siracli; and how much prosper¬ 
ity and freedom the Jews enjoyed under the rule 
of Ptolemy is shown by his repair and fortification 
of the temple, and of the city itself, Ecclus. 1.1-4. 

The second Greek king of Egypt, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, B.C. 285-247, was very favorably dis¬ 
posed toward the Jews. He liberated all of them 
who had been sold into slavery in Egypt, paying 
four hundred and sixty talents out of his treasury 
for the purpose, and sent magnificent offerings to 
the temple of vessels of gold and silver, together 
with money for sacrifices, and a golden table for 
the show-bread. The object of this liberality is 
stated to have been the obtaining a Greek version 
of the sacred books for his newly-formed library 
at Alexandria. And whether there is any histor¬ 
ical truth or not in the narrative of Aristeas that 
this version was made by seventy-two elders sent 
to Egypt from Jerusalem by the high-priest, it is 
certain that the Septuagint, or Greek version of 
the Old Testament, was made some time during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This Greek 
version of the Septuagint had a great work to do 
in preparing the way for European Christianity, 
and was used by our Lord and his apostles as a 
faithful representative of the original Scriptures. 

The third Greek sovereign of Egypt, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, B.C. 247-222, was equally friendly to 
his Jewish subjects; but Oni.os, the high-priest, 
brought them into great danger, B. C. 226, bv 
refusing or neglecting to collect and pay the 
annual tribute of twenty talents which had always 
been paid under the rule of the Ptolemies. The 
danger was averted by the astute policy of Joseph, 
the high-priest’s nephew, who went to Alexandria, 
and winning favor with the king and queen ob¬ 
tained a commission as civil governor of Judaea 
upon condition of paying sixteen thousand talents 
to the Egyptian treasury out of the taxes laid on 
the Jews, instead of the eight thousand talents 
which were usually paid by the farmers of the 
revenue. Joseph continued to occupy the post 
thus given him for twenty-two years, as long as 
the Holy Land continued under the rule of the 
Ptolemies. 

Ptolemy Philopator, B.C. 222-205, the fourth 
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of these Greek kings of Egypt, was engaged in a 
long contest with Antiochus the Great, king of 
Syria, who laid claim to Judaea as part of the 
dominions assigned to his ancestor Seleucus Nica- 
tor on the partition of Alexander’s empire which 
followed the defeat of Antigonus at the battle of 
Ipsus. Antiochus was defeated by Ptolemy at the 
battle of Raphia, near Gaza, B.C. 217, and for a 
time the latter thus secured his authority over 
Judaaa. But he alienated the Jews after his vic¬ 
tory by endeavoring to penetrate to the temple 
itself, and even to the holy of holies, while he 
was offering sacrifices in the outer court of the 
Gentiles, as his predecessors had done. As tradi¬ 
tion has recorded an incident in the life of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror that he was prevented by a 
miracle for attempting a profane act in the cathe¬ 
dral at Durham, so it is reported that a supernat¬ 
ural terror prevented Antiochus from carrying out 
his intention, but on his return to Alexandria he 
revenged himself by a persecution of the Egyptian 
Jews. 

The fifth Ptolemy, Epiphanes, B.C. 205-181, 
was the last of the Ptolemies who reigned over 
Judtea. Being only a child at his father’s death, 
Antiochus the Great and Philip Y.,king of Mace- 
don, combined their strength to divide the Egypt¬ 
ian dominions between them, the Holy Land fall¬ 
ing to the share of the king of Syria. For a time 
Antiochus maintained his authority over Judtea; 
but the guardians of the young Ptolemy Epipha¬ 
nes appealing to the Romans (who had just com¬ 
pleted the Second Punic War by Scipio’s defeat of 
Hannibal), Egypt was taken under their protection 
and forces sent under a general named Scopas to 
recover the province. Scopas at first succeeded in 
reinstating the Egyptian rule, and after having 
retaken Jerusalem, B.C. 199, placed a garrison 
there. But in the next campaign he was defeated 
and captured by Antiochus, who thus, B. C. 198, 
re-established his authority over Judaja. Five 
years afterward, B. C. 193, he gave his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes, and 
assigned Palestine and Ccelo-Svria as her dower, 
but it does not appear that the agreement was ever 
carried out; and thus the Holy Land passed alto¬ 
gether from the hands of the Greek sovereigns of 
Egypt those of the Greek sovereigns of Syria. 

The Jews under the Greek Kings of 
Syria. 

[B. C. 205-168.] 

Antiochus the Great carried on a long war 
with the Romans; but when peace was made 
between them, B.C. 188, the latter confirmed to 
him the possession of Palestine. In the following 
year he was killed while attempting to plunder the 
temple of Bel, at Elymais, and was succeeded by 
Seleucus Philopater, his eldest son, B.C. 187-175. 
Seleucus IV. was greatly burdened by the immense 
tribute exacted from his father by the Romans, 
which he collected with difficulty. Having heard 
that great riches were stored up in the.treasury of 
the temple, he sent Heliodorus, his treasurer, to 
take possession of the money, although he had 
hitherto contributed largely to the expenses of the 
temple service, 2 Macc. iii. 1-7. The high-priest 
represented that part of this treasure was laid up 
for the relief of widows and orphans, while four 
hundred talents of silver and two hundred talents 
of gold were the property of “ a man of great 
dignity,” who had placed it there to be protected 
by the sacredness of the place. Onias, the high- 
priest, and the other priests declared that it was 
impossikl| to give up the money thus entrusted to 


their care; and when Heliodorus attempted to re¬ 
move it to the king’s treasury, he was prevented by 
the appearance of a terrible horseman clad in 
golden armor, who caused two attendants to 
scourge him almost to death as he lay prostrate 
on the ground. This apparition is narrated as 
supernatural by the author of the second book of 
Maccabees ; but if it was so, we rau^iather believe 
it as intended to prevent some profanation of the 
temple than as a divine interposition to save a 
rich Jew’s gold, 2 Macc. iii. 8-40. The jealousies 
arising out of this transaction led to much disorder 
in Jerusalem, and eventually led to appeals for the 
interference of the Syrian king, which brought 
great misery on the Jews, 2 Macc. iv. 1-6. It 
thus appears that the money-getting and money¬ 
keeping shrewdness of the Jews was already con¬ 
spicuous. Such a use of the temple was plainly 
turning it profanely into a bank, as in our Lord’s 
day. The national worship of gold had superseded 
the ancient national idolatry. 

Antiochus Epiphanes—that is, “ the illustrious” 
—B. C. 175-164, seized on the throne of Syria upon 
the assassination of his brother Seleucus by Heliod¬ 
orus, his nephew Demetrius, the lawful heir, 
being detained as a hostage at Rome. It was of 
him that Daniel prophesied as coming out of one 
of the four kingdoms of the Diadochi, the “little 
horn” which “waxed great, even to the host of 
heaven; and cast down some of the host and of 
the stars to the ground, and stamped upon them. 
Yea, he magnified himself even to the Prince of 
the host, and by him was the daily sacrifice taken 
away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast 
down, Dan. viii. 9-26. So fierce and uncompro¬ 
mising was his opposition to God’s true religion as 
maintained among the Jews that the prophet’s 
vision of his iniquitous career passes on into a 
prophecy of the great Antichrist who will come 
in “the end of years, . . . at the time of the end,” 
to oppose the religion of the Messiah, Dan. xi. 
5-45. 

When Antiochus Epiphanes began his reign 
oyer Syria and the Holy Land, the Jews were di¬ 
vided into two parties by the jealousies before re¬ 
ferred to, the one party following Simon, who had 
caused the visit of Heliodorus by informing Apol¬ 
lonius, the viceroy of Seleucus, of the treasure at 
Jerusalem, and the other party following Onias, 
the high-priest, who had opposed the attempt to 
remove it. “But when their hatred went so far 
that by one of Simon’s faction murders were com¬ 
mitted, Onias, seeing the danger of this contention, 
and that Apollonius, as being the governor of 
Ccelo-Syria and Phoenice, did rage and increase 
Simon s malice, went to the king Seleucus at An¬ 
tioch, not to be an accuser of his countrvmen, 
but seeking the good of all, both public and pri¬ 
vate ; for he iw that it was impossible that the 
state should continue quiet, and Simon leave his 
folly, unless the king did look thereto,” 2 Macc. 
iv. 1-6. At this crisis Seleucus died, and the 
high-priest Onias found a worse enemy than Si¬ 
mon in his own brother Jeshua, who offered Anti¬ 
ochus four hundred and forty talents of silver to be 
appointed in the place of Onias. Jeshua was there¬ 
fore made high-priest, and Onias, being deposed, 
was kept prisoner at Antioch. 

The new high-priest was a great promoter of 
Greek customs. He changed his name from 
Jeshua to Jason, and made it his one object to 
break up the nationality of the Jews. As a curi¬ 
ous illustration of the means he adopted, it may be 
mentioned that he made the young Jews “wear a 
hat,” instead of the national turban, 2 Macc. iv. 
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12, and he paid Antiochus one hundred and fifty 
more talents of silver lor the privilege of building 
“a place for exercise,” a gymnasium, in which the 
young Jews might be trained to the athletic sports 
of the Greeks, and for the further privilege of 
calling “them of Jerusalem by the name of Anti¬ 
ochian*” When this “place of exercise” was 
built, its attractions were so great that the priests 
actually forsook their duties in the temple for the 
sake of spending their time over “ the game of 
Discus,” 2 Macc. iv. 7-17. This profanity was 
followed up by a gross act of idolatry, Jason send¬ 
ing an offering of “ three hundred drachms of sil¬ 
ver to the sacrifice of Hercules” at Tyre an act 
which so scandalized even his own messengers that 
they diverted the offering from its purpose, and 
gave it as a contribution toward “the making of 
galleys.” 

After three years the profane high-priest Jason 
was superseded by Menelaus, a brother of Simon, 
who made a bid to Antiochus for the office of 
three hundred talents more than the tribute paid 
by Jason. To raise this he sold some of the golden 
vessels of the temple to the Tyrians and others; 
and to make his own position more secure, lie 
brought about the murder of On ins by Androni- 
cus, the governor of Antioch. The murder was 
quickly avenged by Antiochus, whose friendship 
and respect Onias had won, and who caused An- 
dronicus to be put to death in the very place at 
Antioch where he had slain the high-priest. But 
this was the last act of friendship which Antiochus 
Epiphanes ever showed toward the Jews, 2 Macc. 

iv. 33-38. . , , 

On a report that the king of Syria was dead, 

B. C. 170, Jason, the displaced high-priest, at¬ 
tacked Menelaus his supplantcr at the head of a 
thousand of his friends. Jason was eventually 
driven out of Judtea, but not before Menelaus had 
given Antiochus to understand that Jerusalem had 
revolted against liis authority. He was at the time 
engaged in Egypt on a campaign against Ptolemy 
Philometor, but he at once marched on Jerusalem 
“in a furious mind,” took the city by assault, and 
in three days massacred eighty thousand men, wo¬ 
men and children, sending many thousands more 
into slavery, 2 Mace. v. 11-14. He also plun¬ 
dered the temple of all its holy vessels and trea¬ 
sure; and not content with this, polluted it by a 
mock sacrifice of swine upon the altar and by de¬ 
filing the sanctuary, 1 Macc. i. 10-28; 2 Macc. v. 
15-21; Joseph. Antiq., xii. vi. \ 4. Thus he fill- 
filled the prophecy of Daniel by causing the daily 
sacrifice to cease and by desolating the house of 
the Lord, Dan. viii. 10-12. 

This great profanity and cruelty of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was followed up two years later by an¬ 
other great slaughter of the Jews at Jerusalem, 
Apollonius being sent there with orders to put 
every man to death and to carry away the women 
and children. The city was now almost destroyed 
by fire, and a garrison was placed in Mount Zion 
to prevent the return of any of the inhabitants, or 
their resort to the ruined and desecrated temple, 1 
Macc. i. 29-40; 2 Macc. v. 24-26. 

At the same time Antiochus issued a decree to 
his whole kingdom that all should be one people, 
and every one should leave his laws.” The Syrian 
heathen at once conformed to Greek usages, and 
so also did the Samaritans, who voluntarily dedi¬ 
cated their temple on Gerizim to “Jupiter” as 
“the Defender of Strangers,” Joseph. Antiq., xn. 
v. \ 5. At Jerusalem the temple of the Lord was 
also changed into a temple of Zeus, or Jupiter 
Olympius, altars were set up throughout Judaea 


to the same heathen myth, and most rigid mea¬ 
sures were taken everywhere to substitute the 
idolatrous follies of the Greeks for the true 
religion of God, 1 Macc. i. 41-60; 2 Macc. vi. 1-8, 
Thus resulted the terrible persecution through 
which the faithful Jews had to pass, and which 
'foreshadowed the future persecutions by which 
Christians will be tried under Antichrist, Dan. 
xii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 21. Women who circumcised 
their children were put to death, their infants 
being first hanged around their necks; those who 
refused to conform to the test of apostasy by eat¬ 
ing the forbidden swine’s flesh suffered the same 
fate, 1 Macc. i. 60-73; others who had concealed 
themselves in a cave “ were all burnt together, 2 
Macc. vi. 11; old men, like Eleazar the scribe, of 
ninety years of age, were beaten to death on the 
rack, 2 Macc. vi. 19, 31; Heb. xi. 35; young men, 
like the seven brethren, were hacked to pieces and 
tortured with fire, their brave mothers sharing 
their fate, 2 Macc. vii. 1-42; and these all died in 
faith, not “accepting deliverance” when offerei 
by their persecutors, “that they might obtain a 
better resurrection.” 

Thus did Antiochus Epiphanes endeavor to up¬ 
root the ancient faith of the Jews; and such mis¬ 
eries did the traitor shepherds who had forsaken 
their priestly duties bring upon the people whom 
they had misled. It was, however, this very per¬ 
secution which stirred up the decaying nationality 
of the Jews, and out of the midst of it there sprung 
up that patriotic resistance of the Maccabees which 
ended in extinguishing the dominion of the Syro- 
Grecian kings over Judaea, and in giving a century 
of troubled independence to the Jews before their 
nation was drawn into the all-gathering vortex of 
the Roman empire. 

The Jews under the Maccabees and 
their Descendants. 

[B. C. 168-63.] 

Mattathias, B.C. 168-166, the first leader of the 
revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes, was a very 


“Malleus Scotorum,” and “Charles Mart#. The 
pedigree of the family and its connection with the 
Herodian kings may be seen by the annexed 
table. 

At the time when Apollonius had slaughtered so 
many of the Jews in Jerusalem, Mattathias and 
his five sons retired to their family town of Modin 
(Latron), on the road between Jerusalem and 
Joppa. Shortly afterward, while they were mourn¬ 
ing in sackcloth the desolation of their country, the 
kind’s officers came to Modin to compel the people 
to apostatize by sacrificing to Jupiter Olympius. 
Mattathias was called upon to offer first as the 
chief man of the city, but he boldly refused to do 
so; and when one of the Jewish townsmen came to 
the altar for the purpose, a fiery zeal seized the old 
man, “and his veins trembled, neither could he 
forbear to show his anger according to judgment, 
wherefore he ran and slew him upon the altar. 
He also killed the king’s chief commissioner and 
pulled down the altar; and having called upon all 
the faithful Jews of the town to join him m the 
revolt, he and his sons fled to the wilderness, where 
they fortified themselves in the caves of the rocks, 
as David had done so long past days, 1 Macc. n. 
1-30 Many others took the same course; and 
when attacked on a Sabbath by a detachment of 
the garrison sent from Jerusalem, a thousand men, 
women and children were slain because they con¬ 
sidered it unlawful to resist on the day of rest, 
which led Mattathias and his friends to decree that 
even on the Sabbath they would defend their lives 
bv fighting if necessary, 1 Macc. ii. 31-41. 

Mattathias and his company were soon joined 
bv the Assideans {Chasidim)* a body of brave men 
who bound themselves to a strict observance of the 
law, come what would; and thus reinforced, they 
went from town to town, destroying the heathen 
altars and restoring the customs of the Mosaic law. 
While this good work was going on Mattathias 
died, B.C. 166, at the patriarchal age of one hun¬ 
dred and forty-six, appointing his third son, Judas, 
as his successor. 
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The Maccabees. 

Judas Maccabeus, B. C. 166-161, soon found 
himself at the head of six thousand men, with 
which small but zealous army he was able to attack 
tbe Syrian garrison by nigbt, and by quick marches 
and well-managed surprises to “ put to flight no 
small number of his enemies,” 2 Macc. viii. 1-7. 
Growing in power, he defeated and slew Apollo¬ 


nius, who advanced against him from Samaria, 
and Seron the governor of Ccelo-Syria, who attacked 
him at Beth-horon, 1 Macc. iii. 1-24. 

These successes compelled Antiochus Epiphanes 
to take vigorous steps for the recovery of Judtea; 
and the only way by which he could obtain funds 
for his army in consequence of his luxurious ex¬ 
travagance being by a personal visit to Persia, he 
left Lysias as the viceroy of Syria, giving him 
Rtrict orders to send an army into Judtea “to de¬ 
stroy and root out the strength of Israel, and the 
remnant of Jerusalem, and to take away their me¬ 
morial from that place, to place strangers in all 
their quarters, and divide their land by lot.” So 
certain did it seem that these intentions would be 
accomplished that when an army of forty thousand 
infantry and seven thousand cavalry marched into 
Judaea under Gorgias and Nicanor, a multitude 
of Syrian merchants accompanied them, with large 
sums of money, for the purpose of buying the Jews 
as slaves. Judas was able, however, to resist every 
attack that was made upon his small army, and by 
means of stratagem and quick movements he event¬ 
ually succeeded in totally defeating both generals, 
driving them out of Judaea, taking possession of 
their rich camp, and sending into slavery the very 
slave-dealers who had come to buy the expected 
Jewish captives, 1 Macc. iii. 38; iv. 1-23; 2 
Macc. viii. 8-25. A few months later Lysias him¬ 
self, having led an army of sixty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse against Judas, was as com¬ 
pletely defeated, the Jewish army having now con¬ 
siderably increased in numbers, and venturing to 
meet their foes at Bethsur, in the South of Judcea, 
and on the borders of Edom, 1 Macc. iv. 26-34. 
These Successes secured to Judas the possession of 
Jerusalem. It had lain “void as a wilderness;” 
and a Syrian garrison occupying the castle, the 
Jews had not been able to approach nearer to it 
than the heights of Mizpeh, 1 Macc. iii. 42-54. 

The restoration of the temple and its services 
was now therefore the great object of Judos and 
his faithful friends and followers. There had been 
years of neglect, and the desolation of the sanctu¬ 
ary was so great that there were “shrubs growing 
in the courts as in a forest, or in one of the moun¬ 
tains.” The altar of burnt sacrifice had been pro¬ 
faned by the erection on it of an idol altar, the 
priests’ chamber had been pulled down, and many 
of the holy vessels were taken away. Such a 
cleansing of the sanctuary was therefore necessary 
as had taken place in the great reformation of 
Hezekiah. As had then been done, the priests 
“ bare out the defiled stones to an unclean place,” 
probably to the brook Kidron ; but the great altar 
was taken down and its stones placed in a corner 
within the temple enclosure “ until there should 
come a prophet to show what should be done with 
them.” A new altar was built, like the former 
one of unhewn stones, the vessels necessary for 
divine service were provided, and everything pre¬ 
pared for a solemn act of rededication. This took 
place on the third anniversary of the day on which 
Antiochus Epiphanes had profaned the temple, 
Chisleu 25th, about the middle of our December, 
B. C. 166 ; and the day was afterward kept as the 
“ Feast of Dedication ” down to the time of our 
Lord, John x. 22. “ Thus was there very great 

gladness among the people, for that the reproach 
of the heathen was put away,” 1 Macc. iv. 36-59; 

2 Macc. x. 1-8. 

Judas Maccabamsdid not, however, end his days 
in peace. A Syrian garrison still held the fortress 
on Zion ; and Antiochus Epiphanes dying a mis¬ 
erable death in Persia, B. C. 164, which he acknow- 
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ledged to be a punishment for what he had done 
in Judtea, 1 Macc. vi. 1-16, his successor, Antio¬ 
chus Eupator, B.C. 164-162, though but a child, 
was placed at the head of an array by Lysias for 
the purpose of relieving it. He marched into 
Idumtea with one hundred thousand foot, twenty 
thousand cavalry and thirty-two elephants, the 
latter of which caused great terror to the Jews. 
The Maccabee brothers led their forces to meet 
Lysias at Bethsura; but although Eleazar, the 
fourth son of Mattathias, nobly sacrificed himself 
to secure the victory by killing the king’s elephant 
and thus causing confusion among the troops, Ju¬ 
das was obliged to retreat toward Jerusalem. 
There he was besieged for some time, and eventu¬ 
ally came to terms with Antiochus. The Syrians 
broke the treaty by destroying a wall lately built 
by Judas between the fortress of Zion and the 
temple, 1 Macc. vi. 17-63. 

Antiochus Eupator and Lysias were put to 
death shortly after this by Demetrius Soter, B. C. 
162-150, the son of Seleucus, who had been sup¬ 
planted by his uncle Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
maintained peace with the Jews for a time, but 
the high-priest Alcimus (Joakim), an usurper, set 
up by the Syrians in the place of Onias, was a 
bitter enemy of Judas, endeavoring to reintro¬ 
duce the Greek customs, which the latter had 
suppressed, and calling in the aid of a Syrian 
army under Nicanor to support him. Judas twice 
defeated Nicanor, although his own army was re¬ 
duced to very small'numbers, and in the second 
battle at Avasa near Be'h-horon the Svrian gen¬ 
eral was himself slain, 1 Macc. vii. 1-50; 2 Macc. 
xiv.; xv. With the account of his death the 
second book of Maccabees ends. 

After this victory Judas Maccabreus sent ambas¬ 
sadors to the Romans, B. C. 161, this being the 
first time that they were ever brought into contact 
with the Jews. A treaty of alliance offensive and 
defensive was executed, a most interesting account 
of it being given in the first book of Maccabees, 1 
Macc. viii. 1-32. But before the return of the 
ambassadors another great Syrian army had been 
sent into Judcea under Bacchides, and overcome 
by numbers Judas Maccabaeus died a brave sol¬ 
dier’s death at Eleasa, only eight hundred of his 
followers remaining. His brothers Jonathan and 
Simon recovered his body and buried him in the 
sepulchre of the Maccabees at Modin, all Israel 
mourning for him many days, and saying, “ How 
is the valiant mail fallen that delivered Israel 1” 

1 Macc. ix. 1-22. 

Jonathan Maccabaeus, B. C. 161-144, the young¬ 
est son of Mattathias, was entreated by the Jews to 
take the place of his brother, the eldest son John 
being treacherously slain by some of the Naba- 
tlicean Arabs. Early in his rule the usurping 
high-priest Alcimus died a miserable death while 
pulling down the walls which surrounded the 
temple; and this, following upon a partial defeat 
which Bacchides had sustained from Jonathan at 
the Jordan, led the former to retire to Antioch 
and make peace with the Jews, 1 Macc. ix. 23-73. 
In his eighth year, B. C. 153, he became high- 
priest, the office having been unoccupied since the 
death of Alcimus. At the same time he was in¬ 
vested by Alexander Balas, the de facto king of 
Syria, with a crown and a royal robe, and thus be¬ 
came a “prince-bishop,” the first of these royal 
high-priests of the Asmontean line who governed 
the Jews until the Roman conquest, 1 Macc. x. 
1-21. “So the king honored him, and made him 
a duke and partaker of his dominion,” 1 Macc. 
x. 65. Ifcis worthy of note that a remarkable ar¬ 


rangement of a similar character prevailed in 
more modern times, for the bishops of Durham 
from the time of the Conquest until the reign of 
Victoria held a princely as well as an episcopal 
rank, and their mitre was united with a ducal 
coronet. 

In the wars of succession between the grandson 
Seleucus and those of Antiochus Epiphanes the 
Jews were considered as important allies, and 
were conciliated by both sides, 1 Macc. xi. They 
also completed the treaty with Rome and another 
with the Lacedaemonians, 1 Macc. xii. 1-23. But 
in the seventeenth year of his rule, B. C. 144, Jon¬ 
athan Maccabaras was treacherously put to death 
by Tryphon, a Syrian general, who had decoyed 
him, with a guard of one thousand men, to Ptole- 
mais, 1 Macc. xii. 24-53; xiii. 1-23. 

Simon Maccabaeus, B. C. 144—135, the second son 
of Mattathias, succeeded his brother as high-priest 
and prince of the Jews. His rule was one of 
great prosperity, peaceful times enabling him to 
develop the resources of his country, 1 Macc. xiv. 
4-15. lie renewed the treaties made by Judas 
and Jonathan with the Romans and the Laceda> 
monians, 1 Macc. xiv. 16-24; xv. 15-21, and estab¬ 
lished himself on terms of equal friendship with 
the king of Syria, 1 Macc. xv. 1-23, although he 
was attacked by the latter in the close of his reign. 
Like all his brothers, Simon died a violent death, 
he and his two sons being slain by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy at Jericho while seated at a banquet to 
which they had been invited by him, 1 Macc. xvi. 
11-16. With his death closes the first book of 
Maccabees. 

John Hyrcanus, B. C. 135-106, was the second 
son of Simon, and succeeded his father as prince- 
bishop of Judtea. The Syrian king Antiochus 
Sidetes reduced him for five years, B. C. 133-128, 
to a much humbler position than that which had 
been maintained by his father, and after a siege 
he was compelled to dismantle the fortifications of 
Jerusalem and to accompany the king on his cam¬ 
paigns in a kind of honorably restraint. But on 
the death of Antiochus the Greek kingdom of 
Syria was reduced to a state of anarchy from which 
it never recovered. John Hyrcanus then re-estab¬ 
lished his authority, and the Jews acquired a con¬ 
dition of independence such as they had not en¬ 
joyed since the days of Josiali. In the latter half 
of his life John Hyrcanus assumed the position of 
an independent sovereign, which in reality he was, 
and took the title of “ prince of Israel.” He died 
after a thirty years’ rule in B. C. 106, intending 
his widow to take the civil government of the na¬ 
tion, and thus endeavoring in reality to separate it 
from the high-priesthood and establish a secular 
sovereignty. 

The Asmonsean Kings. 

Aristobulus I., B.C. 106-104, the son of John 
Hyrcanus, set aside his father’s will, and leaving 
his mother, the intended queen, to starve to death 
in prison, assumed the position and title of king, 
thus founding the Asmontean monarchy, which 
lasted for seventy years. He signalized his short 
reign by the conquest of the Hauran (Auranitis) t 
a tract of country in which the sources of the Jor¬ 
dan are situated, and which is spoken of in the 
New Testament as Itunea, Luke iii. 1. Driven 
home by illness, his last hours were sullied by 
one of those shocking crimes so common in Jew¬ 
ish history; for becoming jealous of the popular¬ 
ity which Antigonus his brother had won, he un¬ 
intentionally led to his assassination in the sub¬ 
terranean passage which led from the palace to 
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the temple. When told of what had happened, 
he was so horror-struck that he broke a blood- ] 
vessel and died full of remorse. 

Alexander Jannreus, B. C. 104-/9, his elder 
brother, succeeded to the Jewish throne, estab¬ 
lishing himself there by the murder of the only 
remaining son of Hvrcanus. During part of his 
reign, Judrea suffered much from being made the 
battle-ground between the armies of Cleopatra and 
her son Ptolemy, whom she had driven from 
Egypt. Alexander’s forces were terribly de¬ 
feated by Ptolemy, but he was restored to his 
kingdom by Cleopatra. A cruel tyrant, he was 
hated by the Jews; and being insulted by some ot 
them in the temple, at the feast of tabernacles, he 
caused as many as six thousand to be slaughtered. 

He was also extremely profligate, notwithstanding 
his office as high-priest, and the story is told of his 
sitting at a banquet surrounded by courtesans to 
witness the crucifixion of eight hundred of his 
rebel subjects. Alexander died of ague while en¬ 
gaged at the siege of Ragaba, and made the same 
arrangement as had been made by llyrcanus, 
leaving the sovereignty to his widow, Alex¬ 
andra,^ the high-priesthood to his eldest son, 
Hyrcanus. 

Alexandra, B. C. 79-C9, was queen of Judrea for 
ten years, but nothing remarkable occurred during 
her reign. Her chief cares were to prevent a re¬ 
currence of civil war and to secure the crown for 
her youngest son, Aristobulus. The former she 
succeeded in doing by conciliating the Pharisees, 
or anti-Hellenizing party, her husband having 
been their bitter opponent and belonging to the 
sect of the Sadducees, the free-thinking party, 
which encouraged the introduction of Greek cus¬ 
toms and Greek skepticism. The Pharisees sprung 
from the Assidreans ( Chasidim —“ The Pious”), 
or strict observers of the law, who joined Judas 
Maccabieus, the name Pharisee (Peri*him—“ The 
Separated”) being only a later appellation of the 
sect. Thev maintained the necessity of very exact 
observance of the Mosaic law, which they supple¬ 
mented by the Mishna, a collection of many mi¬ 
nute traditions as to the manner of its observance. 
Such traditionary exactness became, in the hands 
of covetous and immoral .Jews, a means of evading 
rather than observing the principles of the law; 
but the Pharisees were the chief supporters of the 
religion and nationality of the Jews in their latter 
days, and hence the true representatives of Judaism. 
The Sadducees—/. e., “ Zadokites”—are of un¬ 
known origin, though probably founded by a per¬ 
son named Zadok. They repudiated the ascetic 
system of the Pharisees, denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, disbelieved the resurrection of 
the dead, and, while they professed to take the 
Mosaic law as tlu-ir only guide in faith and prac¬ 
tice, shut their eves to its true significance and 
lived on a system of negations which made them 
an easy prey to philosophical infidelity. To 
secure the crown for Aristobulus, Alexandra 
made him popular by giving him the command 
of an expedition against Damascus, in which he 
proved himself a successful general. Alexandra 
died at the age of seventy-three, about seventy 
years before the birth of our Lord. 

Hyrcanus II., B. C. 09, the eldest son of Alex¬ 
ander Jannreus, and high-priest during the ten 
years of his mother Alexandra’s reign, assumed 
the position of king also at her death. But he was 
almost immediately dethroned by his brother 
Aristobulus, being deprived of the high-priest- 
hood as well as the crown. After a long struggle 
he obtained the throne again under the Romans; 


and his daughter Alexandra marrying Alexander 
the son of Aristobulusj the two lines were united 
in their daughter Mariamne, the wife of Herod 
the Great. 

Aristobulus II., B. C. 69-63, was the last of the 
independent kings of Judrea, and had a troubled 
and uncertain reign of only six years. On the de¬ 
position of Hyrcanus he was persuaded by an 
Idumrean named Antipater, the father of Herod 
the Great, to fly to the court of Aretas, king of 
Idumrea {Arabia Petrcca). Aretas espoused the 
cause of Hyrcanus, and entered Judrea with a 
force of fifty thousand men for the purpose of re¬ 
placing him on the throne. Aristobulus was de¬ 
feated; and the city being taken by the Idumiean 
army, he and his adherents were besieged in the 
temple. At this time Scaurus, a Roman general, 
had been left in the government of Damascus by 
Pompey, who had just reduced the kingdom of 
Syria to the position of a Roman province. Aris- 
tobulus ami llyrcanus both appealed to Scaurus as 
arbitrator; and when he decided in favor of the 
former, Aretas was obliged to retire from Jeru¬ 
salem, suffering a severe defeat from Aristobulus, 
who pursued him on his retreat. 

In the following year, B. C. 63, Pompey himself 
came to Damascus, and the two brothers submitted 
their claims again to him in person. This appeal 
to a conquering Roman general had the result 
which might have been expected. Giving no de¬ 
cision, he marched into Idumaea and took posses¬ 
sion of it for Rome. Thence he sent Gabinius 
before him to take possession of Jerusalem as the 
key of Judaea. The city offered some resistance, 
and Aristobulus was besieged for three months in 
the temple; Pompey himself eventually took the 
temple by assault, and sent Aristobulus and his 
two sons and two daughters prisoners to Rome. 
As many as twelve thousand of the Jews were 
slaughtered in this assault, including many priests 
at the altar. Pompey went so far as to enter the 
holy of holies; but before leaving Jerusalem he 
commanded the temple to be purified and its 
divine service restored. 

The Jews under the Romans. 

Judrea was now, B. C. 63, annexed by Pompey 
to the new Roman province of Syria, and never 


Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, escaped 
from his guard on the way to Rome, and gathered 
an army of eighty thousand men to recover Ju¬ 
drea. He was defeated by Gabinius; and Crassus, 
the next proconsul of Syria, plundered Jerusalem 
and the temple. The civil wars of the Romans 
led to the death of both Aristobulus and Alex¬ 
ander; and thus..the yoiqigest son Antigonus was 
left as the last male representative of the family 
of John Hyrcanus. Hyrcanus II. was restored to 
the rule of Jerusalem under the title of ethnarch, 
but Antipater the Idumrean, son of Antipas the 
last king of Arabia Petrrea, was placed over his 
head as procurator of Judrea, and Phasael, the 
eldest son of Antipater, commanded the Roman 
garrison of the Holy City. 

Antigonus obtained the temporary sovereignty 
of Jerusalem, B.C. 40-37, by aid of the Parthian 
army, which for a time wrested Syria out of the 
hands of the Romans, Hyrcanus and Phasael 
being thrown into prison, where Phasael dashed 
his brains out against the walls of his dungeon, 
and Hyrcanus was made incapable of ever again 
holding the high-priesthood by the amputation of 
his ears. Antigonus was besieged in Jerusalem 
by a large Roman force under the command of 
Herod, the youngest brother of Phasael, and being 
taken prisoner, was sent to Rome, where he was 
put to death by Mark Antony. Thus ended, B. C. 
37, the last shadow of the Asmonrean dynasty, just 
a generation before the birth of our Lord. 

Ijerod the Great, B. C. 37, was the second son 
of Antipater, and was made tetrarch of Galilee by 
his father at a very early age. While his brother 
Phasael was yet in power at Jerusalem, Herod 
married Mariamne, the granddaughter of-IIyrca- 
nus II., the titular king of Judrea, and thus be¬ 
came, after the death of Antigonus, the represent¬ 
ative of the Asmonrean kings. Although an 
Idumrean by birth, he had, with his father and 
brothers, become a proselyte to Judaism; and 
being an intimate friend of Antony and many 
other distinguished Romans, he was always sure 
of support from the Roman power. Thus lie was 
able to establish himself in almost the position of 
a native king and at the same time to keep the full 
confidence of the conqueror of Judrea. Ills reign 
extended some months beyond our Lord’s birth; 


CHRONOLOGY OP THE FIVE CENTURIES BETWEEN THE CAPTIVITY AND OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 


Ki-tnrn of.Tows toJuilrea under Zerubbnbel 
Diiiilol’s lust prophecy 

[Ezra, iv. 7,17-22] 

Hagpil and Zecharinh Begin to prophecy 
ar.d docree for rebuilding the temple 

Dedication of 2d temple 


Esther aud Human 
Return of Jews to Judea under Ezra 
Nehemiah sent to Jernsulem 
Nehcmiah returns to Persia 
Nehemiah returns to Jerusulom 
Mulachi begins to prophesy 
Settlement of Jews at Alexandra 
Ptolemy Soter takes Ji rusalem 
Septuagint Version of the O.T. 

Holy land under Syro-Grecians 
Revolt of Mattathius 

Judas Maccabreus’ rededication of the temple 
Pompey takes Jerusalem and Judtea becomes subject to 
Romo 

Herod the Great’s 1st year 

Rebuilding of temple begins 

Nativity according to modern chronology 

Nativity according to ancient chronology 


n. c. 
536 
534 
530 
522 
521 
620 
619 
616 
515 
486 
465 
458 
457 
445 
,33 
428 
420 
331 
323 
283 
205 
168 
1C6 

63 

37 

18 

4 

* T 


TCapitol at Rome finished, 533] 
CambyHes, Ezra iv. 6, succeeds Cyrus 
Pseudo-Smerdis’ reign of 8 months 
Darius Hystaspes’ 1st year 


Babylon retaken by Darius after a rebellion. 
[Battle of Marathon, 490] 

Xerxes’ 1st year 

Artaxerxes Longimanus 1st year 


I lerodoths, 484-408] 

Peloponnesian war, 431-404] 

Thucydides, 471—101J 
Socrates, 46S-399] 

End of the Persian empire 

Death of Alexander the Great at Babylon 

Ptolemv Philadelphus 

Antiochus the Great's 18th year 

I Antiochus Epiphanes, 176-164J 

[Punic wars, 264-146] 

[Death of Julius Ciesar, 44] 

[Emperor Augustus, B. C. 27—A. D. 141 
A.M. 4000—A. U.C. 750 

A. M.‘4004—A.U.C. 76 


again recovered its independence. He left Ilvr- 
canus II. nominally king in the place of the exiled 
Aristobulus, but the royal authority was merely 
that of a subordinate to the proconsul of Syria. 


and having been distinguished by such cruelties 
throughout that the emperor Augustus used the 
bitter°sarcasm, “It is better to be Herod’s hog 
than his son,” nearly his last act was that of 
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slaughtering the holy innocents of Bethlehem, in 
the expectation of destroying among them Him 
who was “ born King of the Jews,” and whom he 
supposed to be a rival for his throne. Herod’s 
great work for the Jews was the restoration of the 
temple, a magnificent undertaking almost rivaling 
that of Solomon, which was begun about twenty 
years before our Lord’s birth, and which was still 
going on during the time of his ministry, though 
completed as to the main fabric some years before 
the death of Herod. 

The history of the Jews during the reign of 
Herod was what it had been during the whole cen¬ 
tury before—a history full of discord, faction, cru¬ 
elty and vice. Morality and faith were being more 
and more undermined as the end of the nation’s 
independent existence drew on; and the strong 
language used by St. John the Baptist and by our 
blessed Lord indicates a hopeless and almost in¬ 
curable degeneracy. Yet even during these last 
times of declension and wickedness there was a 
day-dawn of the Messiah’s work in the general 
expectation that arose of his coming; and as there 
were in the days of Ahab seven thousand faithful, 
so in the days of Herod there were doubtless many 
men and women like Simeon and Anna “that 
waited for the Consolation of Israel, and looked 
for Redemption in Jerusalem.” 

Herod the Great died in the seventieth year of 
his age, having reigned thirty-seven years from 
the time of his being declared king at Rome, and 
thirty-four years after the death of Antigonus. It 
appears from Josephus that his demise was shortly 
before the paschal feast, which was always in the 
spring-time, and it would seem that only five days 
after the execution of Antipater, Herod died. He 
was fully aware of the hatred which the Jews en¬ 
tertained toward him, and he knew that instead of 
sorrow there would be widespread rejoicing when 
people would hear of his death. With a view to 
gratify the intense cruelty of his nature, to disap¬ 
point the public expectation and to produce a 
wholesale mourning, he formed a scheme which for 
cold-blooded treachery and atrocity lias few paral¬ 
lels in history, and which, doubtless, is not sur¬ 
passed in enormity by any wickedness that ever 
entered into the depraved heart of man. He issued 
a citation to the leading Jews all over the kingdom, 
commanding them on pain of death to appear at 
Jericho, where he then lay daily expecting his 
end. On their arrival he shut them all up in the 
circus; he sent for his sister Salome and her hus¬ 
band Alcxas, whom he enjoined to have them all 
slain without mercy as soon as he was dead; for 
this, said lie, will provide mourners for mv funeral 
all over the land, and make the Jews in every fam¬ 
ily lament at ray death, whether they will or no. His 
sister and her husband were obliged to assent to the 
murderous command; but when the savage tyrant 
was dead, they repented their engagement and de¬ 
termined that they would not be the executioners 
of so bloody a design ; whereupon they opened the 
gates of the circus and permitted the captives to 
return to their homes without injury. This des¬ 
perate.purpose of the dying man has been referred 
to as illustrating the ferocity of his nature, and as 
showing how likely that he would be so relentless 
as to issue the decree for the murder of the chil¬ 
dren in and around Bethlehem with a view to cut 
off’ any one who might arise to dispute his power. 

Much has been said about the horrible nature 
of his death, which evidently resulted from the 
licentious and debauched life which he had led, 
and which produced a total breaking up of his 
physical frame. Eusebius, the ecclesiastical histo- I 


rian, quotes freely from* Josephus, whose narrative 
he accepts as trustworthy; and according to these 
witnesses, the hand of God was especially visible in 
the unusual calamity which ended in Herod’s 
death. His disease became very violent. He la¬ 
bored under a heavy burning fever, which, strange 
to say, was accompanied with an unusual desire 
for food of the richest character which no supply 
could gratify. He suffered from great ulceration 
of the bowels, and the pain which resulted was ex¬ 
cruciating and most tormenting. Ulcers broke out 
in the lower part of his body, and decomposition 
set in while he was alive. Labored, heavy breath- 
ing oppressed and convulsions tormented him; 
and thus smitten for his enormities, he died. 

Historians and moralists have recognized in the 
death of Herod a case parallel to the last scenes of 
the careers of Antiochus Epiphanes, of Galerius 
Maximianus and of Philip II. of Spain. 

Polybius, in addition to Josephus, records the 
fearful agonies of Antiochus. The heathen histo¬ 
rian set them down as a judgment on him because 
of his sacrilegious attempt on the temple of Diana 
in Elymais, but it is worthy of note that the author 
of the books of Maccabees and Josephus trace his 
suffering to the immediate hand of God; the heathen 
Polybius confirms their statements respecting the 
unwonted character of his disease. Eusebius and 
Lactantius both detail the unusual calamities which 
overtook Galerius Maximianus, who was the author 
of the tenth and the most relentless of the great 
persecutions of the early Christians, while Meze- 
ray records the sufferings, both mental and bodily, 
which fell on Philip II., a persecutor as fell and 
relentless as either of these heartless murderers, 
and who slaughtered as many of the saints of God 
as either of these reckless men. 

For the better understanding of the New Testa¬ 
ment it is necessary that the family of Herod the 
Great should be described. He had nine wives 
and many children. Three of his sons he put to 
death. Of those mentioned in Scripture (he fol¬ 
lowing—Archclaus, Matt. ii. 22, and Ilerod Anti¬ 
pas, Matt. xiv. 1, 3, 6; Mark vi.; Luke iii.; viii.; 
ix.; xiii. ; Acts iv. 27—were the sons of Malthace. 
By Cleopatra, another wife, he had Philip, Luke 
iii. 1 ; and by Mariamne, the daughter of Simon 
the high-priest, he had Herod Philip, Matt. xiv. 3; 
Mark vi. 17. Aristobulus, whom Herod put to 
death, had by Berenice, his wife, King Agrippa 
(who slew James the brother of John, Acts xii. 1, 
2, and afterward was smitten of God at Cresarea, 
Acts xii. 20-23), and ITerodias, his sister, Matt, 
xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17, who first married Herod 
Philip her uncle (“Josep. Antiq.,” Book xviii.c.7), 
and afterward eloped from him to marry Herod 
Antipas, his brother. By her first husband she had 
Salome, Matt. xiv. 6-il ; Mark vi. 21-28, who 
danced off the head of John the Baptist for reprov¬ 
ing Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery with 
her mother. Of this King Agrippa I. was horn 
King Agrippa II., Acts xxv., xxvi. (before whom 
Paul pleaded his cause), and his two sisters, Dru- 
silla and Bernice, the first of whom was wife to 
Felix, the procurator or governor of Judrea, Acts 
xxiv. 24, and the other was present with her 
brother at Cresarea, Acts xxv. 23, when Paul’s 
cause was heard there before him. Herod’s king¬ 
dom after his death was divided between Arche- 
laus, Herod Antipas and Philip, his above-men¬ 
tioned sons. 

During the ethnarchy or government of Arche- 
laus in his province Joseph and Mary returned out 
of Egypt and settled at Nazareth, a secluded vil¬ 
lage in Israel, where they would he safe in retire¬ 


ment; and here Jesus resided until the period 
arrived when he entered on his public ministra¬ 
tions. Archclaus having committed many aggra¬ 
vated offences in his administration, ambassadors 
from the Jews and the Samaritans went to Rome 
to accuse him, whereupon he was summoned to 
appear before Augustus; and the result was his 
deposition from office, the confiscation of his goods 
and his banishment to Vienna in Gallia after ten 
years of tyrannous misrule. 

Whereupon Augustus appointed Publius Sul- 
pitius Quirinus to be president of Syria, and sent 
him into the East to seize on the country which 
Archelaus had reigned over and reduce it to a Ho¬ 
man province. The Greek method of spelling this 
governor’s name is by St. Luke given as Cyrenius, 
and Strabo spells it Kurinios (book xii.). Copo- 
nius, a Roman of the equestrian order, was sent 
with him to assume the government of it, under 
the title of procurator of Judrea. Arriving at Je¬ 
rusalem, they seized all the goods of Archelaus, ac¬ 
cording to the sentence of Augustus; and having 
set aside much of the Jewish forms of government, 
Coponius took on him (under the oversight of Cy¬ 
renius in Syria) the rule of Judrea as a Roman 
province. After this the power of life and death 
was taken away, John xviii. 31, from the Jews, 
and placed in the hands of the Roman procurator 
and his subordinates. Taxes were paid to the Ro¬ 
man emperor. Eleven years previously an assess¬ 
ment had been made by Sentius Satuminus, but now 
under Cyrenius it was enforced, because the coun¬ 
try had actually in form and reality become a Ro¬ 
man province. The raising of these taxes caused 
great disturbances among the Jews, many of them 
refusing to pay, some under the notion that they 
were to have no king but God, and others that by 
paying taxes to a foreigner they were violating an 
express law, Dent. xvii. 15, which prohibited them 
from acknowledging a stranger as a ruler. Judas 
of Galilee had been a leader in one of these 
troubles, and in the time of our Lord it was a pop¬ 
ular question whether they should or should not 
pay tribute to Cresnr. 

The collection of the taxes was exceedingly ob¬ 
noxious, and hence the Jews looked on all who 
took part in the work as apostates, and not fit to 
be eaten with, or even admitted to common con¬ 
versation. Hence it is that in the Gospels we find 
publicans or tax-gatherers and sinners sooften con¬ 
joined, and our Saviour reproached for intercourse 
with them. 

Jesus in his twelfth year went up to Jerusalem 
with Joseph and Mary to the passover, and there 
lie first appeared among the doctors in the temple, 
declaring the truth to them and showing them that 
he was about his Father’s business. Thus this 
coming of Jesus to the temple was a literal fulfill¬ 
ment of the prophecy of Jacob that “the sceptre 
should not depart from Juda, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come.” It is agreed 
on all hands that bv Shiloh here is meant the 
Messiah, and at the time of his coming Cyrenius 
had reduced Judrea to the form of a Roman prov¬ 
ince. A Roman procurator now governed the 
land, and the Jewish rule had departed. The ful¬ 
fillment of the prophecy thus begun was completed 
when their temple and city were destroyed by Ti¬ 
tus, and the nationality they lost has never been 
restored. Messiah the Prince had come, but they 
knew him not. In their infatuation and madness 
they rejected him, praying that his blood might be 
on them and their children ; for eighteen centuries 
the petition has been answered: Judrea lies cap¬ 
tive, and Israel is still scattered among the nations. 
























































TWENTY 

KINGS OF JUDAH. 


Abijam, or Abijah... 
Asa . 


Jehoram, or Jornm .. 889 

(Four years jointly with 
Jehoshaphat his father, 
and four years alone.) 

Ahaziah, or Jehoahaz . 

Athaliah. 

J ehoash , or Joash . 878 


Amaziah., 
Azariah, or Uzzinh" 



APPENDIX. 


Prophets of Judaii and Israel, Arranged in Parallels, 

THREE KINGS OF ALL ISRAEL. 

reigned 40 YEARS.BEFORE CHRIST 1095. 

.REIGNED 40 YEARS. t . BEFORE CHRIST 105o. 

.BEFORE CHRIST lOlo. 


BEFORE 

CHRIST. 


975 

957 

955 


914 


885 

884 


758 

742 


726 


Manasseh . 698 

A . . 643 

Josiah .j 

J ehoAHAZ, or Shallum . 

Jehoiakim. 

Jehoiachin, or Jcconiah, 

or Coniah . 

Zedekiah... 

Judah carried captive to 
Babylon 


838 

810 


954 

953 

930 

929 

918 

897 

896 


884 

856 


825 

784 


GOVERNORS OF 
JERUSALEM AFTER THE 
CAPTIVITY. 
Zerubbabel 

Ezra_ 

Nehemiah., 


641 

610 

610 

599 

599 

588 


nineteen 

KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

YEARS 

REIGNED. 

BEGAN TO REIGN. 

J EROBOAM. 

22 

1 Kings 12. 20 

Nadab . 

2 

1 Kings 14. 20 

Baasha . 

24 

1 Kings 15. 16 

.. 

2 

1 Kings 16. 6 

ZlMRI. 

7 da. 

1 Kings 16. 10 

Omri .. 

12 

1 Kings 16. 16 1 

Ahab . 

22 

1 Kings 16. 28 ] 

Ahaziah. 

2 

1 Kings 22. 40 

Jehoram, or Jorarn (son 
of Ahab) . 

12 

2 Kings 3. 1 

Jehu . 

23 

2 Kings 9. 6 

Jehoahaz. 

17 

2 Kings 13. 1 

Jehoash, or Joash . 

16 

2 Kings 13. 10 

i Jeroboam II. 

41 

2 Kings 14. 23 

[ Interregnum for eleven 



years. 

; Zachariaii. 

6 mo. 

2 Kings 15. 8 

> Shallum . 

1 mo. 

2 Kings 15. 13 

> Mena hem. .. 

10 

2 Kings 15. 17 

[ Pekahiaii. 

2 

2 Kings 15. 23 

) Pekah. 

20 

2 Kings 15. 27 

j Hoshea kills Pekah. 

Anarchy for some years. 

0 Hoshea settled in the king- 
dom . 

9 

2 Kings 17. 1 


PROPHETS 

OF 

ISRAEL. 


Ian of God 
from Judaii 
Ahijali. 


721 


Elisha. 


Jonah. 


TIosea. 

Amos. 


Oded. 


The Kingdom of Israel overthrown by the Assyrians. Shal¬ 
maneser, king of Assyria, cam6 up against Samaria in the 
sixth year of the reign of Hoshea (B. C. 724), and after a siege 
of three years took the city, carried Israel away into Assyria, 
and having removed them to the cities of Halah and Habor, by 
the river Gozan, and into the cities of the Medes, he placed 
Assyrians in the cities of Samaria in their room. 


546 

457 

445 


Note.—T he glory of Israel ended, with the reign oMl“ and 

chief, separated and formed the K,n S d °'" ° f . I 2 sr “? 1 ’ J ,j 13 _ 361 a( |hered to'Judah. Jeroboam, the first king of Israel, knew why Solomon had been 
many out of the other tribes who feared God (2 Chron. . ) i shared his feelings and ever afterward idolatry became a part of 

rejected, and yet he established a system of idolatry at Itaiand Bethel The W “ d '“ 3 t “ refusing all reproof. At the captivity, 

t land°wtis"setMed*by peoplj from! “six ‘are mentiotd with 
necessarily follow in the Divine government. 
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A Complete List of the High-Priests of the Hebrews, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT TO THE SUBVERSION OF THEIR STATE AND GOVERNMENT. 





2. TAKEN 
FROM 1 CHR. 

vi. 3-15. 

3. FROM JOS. 

1. FROM THE JEWISH 

« 

M 

BEFORE 

os 

u 

1. SUCCESSION, ACCORDING TO SEVERAL 

ANT. JUD., 1. X. 

CHRONICLE, 

CHRIST. 

a 

os 

o 

PORTIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

C. 8, 1. XX. 

0. 10. 

ENTITLED SEDER 

OLAM. 

Q 

OS 

o 

1490 

1452 

1 

Anrnn consecrated .. 

Aaron. 

Aaron. 

Aaron. 

36 


* died. 




2 

Eleazar consecrated. 

Eleazar.... 

Eleazar. 

Eleazar. 


1433 


died. 




37 


3 

Phinehas consecrated. 

Phinehas.. 

Phinehas.... 

Phinehas. 

38 

1414 


died. 

39 


4 

Abiezer,or Abislma, 1 During the 

Abishua... 

Abiezer. 

Eli. 

40 


5 

Bukki, [-rule of the 

Bukki. 

Bukki. 

Aliitub. 

41 


6 

Uzzi, J Judges. 

Uzzi. 

Uzzi. 

Abiathar. 

42 

1186 

7 

Eli, of the race of Ishainar, con¬ 
secrated. 

Zerahiah... 

Eli. 

Zadok. 




43 

1146 


died. 




44 


8 

Aliitub. 

Meraioth.. 

Aliitub. 

Ahimaaz, under 

45 




Rehoboam. 


9 

Abiah . 

Amariah .. 

Ahimelech... 

Azariah, under 





Abiah. 

46 


10 

Ahimelech, or Abiathar. 

Aliitub I... 

Abiathar.... 

Jchoachash, under 


1090 

murdered by Saul. 

Jehoshaphat. 

47 


11 

Abiathar, Ahimelech or Abim- 
elech. 

Zadok I.... 

Zadok. 

Jehoiarib, under 
Jehoram. 




48 

1045 

12 

Zadok consecrated. 

Ahimaaz.. 

Ahimaaz. 

Jehoshaphat, un¬ 
der Ahaziah. 

49 

989 

died. 


50 


13 

Ahimaaz. 

Azariah ... 

Azariah. 

Jehoiadah ) under 

51 

959 

14 

Azariah, perhaps Amariah of 

Johanan, 

Joram. 

Phadaiah j Joash 



2 Chron. xix. 11. 

1 Chron. 



52 




vi. 9, 10. 



53 


15 

Johanan, perhaps Jehoiada of 
2 Chron. xxiv. 15. 

Azariah.... 

Issus . 

Zedekiah. under 





Amaziah. 


863 


died at the age of one hun¬ 




54 



dred and thirty. 






16 

Azariah, perhaps Zechariah, son 

Amariah .. 

Axiorainus.. 

Joel, under Uz¬ 

55 



of Jehoiada. 



ziah. 


825 


killed. 




56 


17 

Amariah, perhaps Azariah, un¬ 

Aliitub II.. 

Ph ideas. 

Jotham, under 




der Uzziah. 



Joatham. 


768 


died. 




57 


IS 

Aliitub II. 1 under Jotham, king 

Zadok II... 

Sudeas. 

Uriah, und. Ahaz. 

58 


19 

Zadok II. / of Judah. 

Shallum... 

Juelus. 

Neraiah, under 

59 






Hezekiah. 


734 

20 

Uriah, under Ahaz. 

Hilkiah.... 

Jotham. 

Ilosaiah, under 




Manasseh. 

60 


21 

Shallum. 

Azariah.... 

Uriah. 

Shallum, under 

61 




Amon. 

62 

711 

22 

Azariah, under Hezekiah (2 Chr. 

Seraiah. 

Neriah. 

Hilkiah, under 




xxxi. 10). 



Josiah. 

63 


23 

Hilkiah, under Hezekiah. 

Jehozadak 

Odeas. 

Azariah, under 

64 





Jehoiakim and 

65 






Zedekiah. 

66 

645 

24 

Eliakim, or Joakim, under Ma¬ 

Joshua. 

Sallumus. 

Jehozadak, after 

67 



nasseh, continued to live under 
Josiah, b.c. 609, and longer. 
Azariah, perhaps Neriali. 



the taking of 
Jerusalem. 

68 


25 


Hilkiah. 

Jesus, son of Joza¬ 
dak, after Cap¬ 


608 

26 

Seraiah, at commencement of 


Seraiah. 

69 



Captivity. 



tivity. 


675 

27 

put to death. 

Jozadak, during Captivity. 


Jozadak. 


70 

520 

died. 




71 


28 

Joshua, or Jesus, son of Jozadak. 


Jesus, or 


72 




Joshua. 









73 



Succession after the Captivity. 

74 



THE FOLLOWING IS FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAH AND JOSEPHUS. 

75 

76 

77 


29 

Joachim, under the reign of Xerxes, Jos. Ant., 1. ii. 5. 

Eliashib, Joasib or Chasib, consecrated high-priest during governorship of Nehe- 


30 

78 



miah, b.c. 420. 




79 


31 

Joiada, or Judas, Neh. xii. 10, B. 

c. 413. 



80 


32 

Jonathan, or John, 373. 




81 


33 

Jaddua, or Jaddus, who received Alexander the Great at Jerusalem in b.c. 341, 



and died in 321. 






34 

Onias I., b.c. 321; died 301. 






35 

Simon I., called the Just, 300; died 291. 





THE FOLLOWING IS FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAII AND JOSEPHUS. 


Eleazar, b.c. 291; under this pontiff the Septuagint 
translation is said to have been made about B.c. 
285; died 276. 

Manasseh, b.c. 276; died 250. 

Onias II., B.c. 250; died 217. 

Simon II., B.c. 217; died 195. 

Onias III.,B. c. 195; deposed 175, and died 167. 

Jesus, or Jason, B. c. 175; deposed 172. 

Onias IV., otherwise called Menelaus, b.c. 172; died 
163. 

Lysimachus, vicegerent of Menelaus, killed B. c. 
170. 

Alciraus, Jacimus or Joachim, B.c. 160. 

Onias V. did not exercise his office in Jerusalem, but 
retired into Egypt, where he built the temple Onion, 
B.c. 157. 

Judas Maccabffius restored the altar and the sacrifices 
in 165; died in 153. 

Jonathan, the Asamomean, brother of Judas Macca- 
bceus, consecrated 153; died 143. 

Simon Maccabseus, b.c. 143; died 136. 

John Hyrcanus, b.c. 136; died 106. 

Aristobulus, king and pontiff, died 106. 

Alexander Jannseus, king and pontiff, 105. 

Hyrcanus, from 68 to 42. 

Aristobulus, brother of Hyrcanus, usurped the high- 
priesthood, and held itthreeyears and three months, 
from 69 to 66. 

Antigonus, his son, also usurped the office and held it 
from 42 to 37, when he was taken by Socius. 

Ananeel of Babylon, made high-priest by Herod, B.C. 
37 ; held the office till 36. 

Aristobulus, the last of the Asamomeans, held the posi¬ 
tion less than one year, and Ananeel was made 
high-priest again in 35. 

Jesus, son of Phabis, deposed b. c. 20. 

Simon, son of Boethus, 20; deposed 5 b.c. 

Matthias, son of Theophilus, b.c. 5; meeting with an 
accident that prevented the discharge of his duties, 
Ellem was elevated for one day. 

Joazar, son of Simon, B.c. 4; relieved A.D. 1. 

Eleazar, brother of Joazar, A. D. 1. 

Jesus, son of Siah, a.d. 6; Joazar was restored A.D. 
7; deposed 13. 

A nanus, son of Seth, a.d. 13 to 24. 

Ishmael, son of Phala, in 24. 

Eleazar, son of A nanus, made in 24. 

Simon, son of Camithns, made high-priest in 25. 

Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas, made in 26, and continued 
till 35. 

Jonathan, son of Ananus, made in 35, and continued 
till 37. 

Theophilus, son of Jonathan, made in 37, and con¬ 
tinued till 41. 

Simon, surnamed Cantharus, and son of Simon Boe¬ 
thus, was made high-priest in 41. 

Matthias, son of Ananus, made high-priest in 42. 

Elioneus, made in 44, and continued till 45. Simon, 
son of Cantharus, was a second time made high- 
priest a.d. 45, and deposed the same year. 

Joseph, son of Caneus. was made high-priest in a.d. 
45, till 57. 

Ananias, the son of Nebodeus, was made high-priest 
in the year of the vulgar era 47, and enjoyed the 
priesthood till 63. 

Ismael was ordained high-priest, A.D. 63. 

Joseph, surnamed Cabei, in 63. 

Ananus, the son of Ananus, in 63. 

Jesus, the son of Ananus, in 64. 

Jesus, the son of Gamaliel, in 64. 

Matthias, the son of Theophilus, was made high- 
priest in a.d. 70. 

Phannias, the son of Samuel, was made high-priest 
in 70, the year Jerusalem and the temple were 
destroyed, and a final period was put to the Jewish 
priesthood. 
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APPENDIX. 


Jewish History during the Apocryphal Period: 

FROM MALACHI TO JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


CONTEM PORANEOUS 

EVENTS 

IN PERSIA, SYRIA 

BEFORE 

CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS IN 

AND EGYPT. 

CHRIST. 

EUROPE. 

Artaxcrxcs Mnemon, Persia. 

404 

Euclid. 

Death of Cyrus tho younger. 

401 

Retreat of Ten Thousand. 

Artaxerxcs Ochus, Persia. 


397 

Xcuxis. 

Egypt recovered by Persians. 

3S9 

Plato. 

Darius Codoinanus, Persia. 

363 

Mantinca; death of Epami- 

Alexander defeats Persia 

on tho Gran ions, 


nondas. 

334 : at Issus, 333 ; at Arbela, tho Persian 

356 

Birth of Alexander. 

empiro ends. 



345 

Aristotle. 

Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt. 


338 

Demosthenes. 

'Seleucus I.; Nicator, Syria. 

334 

Apelles. 

Empiro of Seleucus from Antioch to India. 

295 

Epicurus. 

Seloucus on tho Tigris built. 

281 

Theocritus. 

Dionysius (Alex.) determines solar year. 

280 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, enters 
Italy. 


BEFORE 


268 

[Berosus, 

EGYPT. 

CHRIST. 

SYRIA. 

261 

OfU 

Manctho, Egyptians.] 

First Punic war. 






P. Philadclph. 

2S0 

Antiochus I. 

258 

Regulus prisoner. 


261 

Ant. II. Theos. 

236 

Archimedes. 

P. Euergetcs I. 

246 

Sol. II. Callinic. 

220 

Plautus. 


226 

Sel. 11T. Koraun. 

224 

Colossus of Rhodes overthrown. 

P. Philopater. 

223 

Ant.III.the Great. 

220 

Hannibal. 

P. Epiphanes. 



218 

Second Punic war. 

First Roman army 



216 

Battle of Cannm. 

in Asia. 



210 

-Zeno. 


187 

Sol. IV. Philop. 

202 

Hannibal defeated in Africa by 





Scipio Africanus. 

P. Philomoth. 

175 

Ant. IV. Epiph. 

190 

Scipio Asiaticus. 


164 

Ant. V. Eup. 




162 

Demctr. Soler de¬ 





feated and slain 





by- 




150 

Alexander Balas. 






149 

Third Punic war, lasts tbreo 

P. Physcon. 

146 

Dcmet. Nicat. 

148 

years. 

Carthago destroyed. 

P. Physcon. 

144 

Ant. VI. Theos. 

148 

Corinth destroyed. 


143 

Tryphon. 




139 

Ant. VII. 

136 

Scipio Nasica. 


130 

Dcmet. Nic. II. 

133 

Tiberius Gracchus. 


127 

Alexander. 




123 

Ant. VIII. 



P. Lathyrus. 






111 

Ant. IX. 

111 

Jugurthine war (five years). 


108 

Ant.VIII.and IX. 




93 

Philip and Ant. X. 




92 

Demetrius Euc. 

100 

Julius Caesar born. 

P. Alexander. 



88 

Civil war. Marius and Sylla. 


83 

Tigranes of Ar¬ 

81 

Cicero’s first oration. 

P. Aulctcs? 


menia. 




69 

Ant. XI. 

71 

Spartacus. 




69 

Lucullus defeats Mithridatcs and 


65 

Pompey makesita 


Tigranes. 

P. Aulctcs. 


Roman province. 






63 

Catiline conspiracy. 




60 

First triumvir.: Pompey, Caesar, 

Homan Governors. 


Homan Governors. 


Crassus. 

— 


— 

60 

Catullus. 

Gabinius. 



57 

Sallust. 




50 

Cornelius Nepos, Varro. 




49 

Battle of Pharsalia. 

Cleopatra. 

51 

Bibulus. 

46 

Caesar reforms calendar. 


50 

Q. M. Scipio. 

44 

Caesar slain. Diodorus Sio. 


47 

S. Coosar. 

42 

Battle of Philippi. 


43 

Cassius. 




38 

Ventidius. 

44 

Second triumv.: Oct., Ant., Lc- 


39 

Parthians invade 


pidus. 



Syria, 50; and 





are fiercely ex¬ 





pelled by Vent. 

36 

Lcpidus expelled the triumv. 




33 

War between Oct. and Ant. 


34 

Plaucus. 

31 

Battle of Actium. 

Mado a Roman 

27 

Mcssala C. 

27 

Octavius emperor, with title of 

province by Oc¬ 




Caesar Augustus. 

tavius. 



31 

Maecenas. 


22 

Agrippa. 

29 

Horace. 




27 

Propertius. 




25 

Livy. 




21 

Tibullus. 


13 

S. Saturninus and 

20 

Ovid. 



T. Volumnius. 






5 

Dion. Ilalicarn. 


BEFORE 
CD HIST. 


EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE ISRAELITES. 


BEFORE 
CH RIST, 


413 

373 

351 

341 

332 

324 

321 

320 

312 

306 

300 

292 

285 

250 

246 

216 


203 

200 

199 

198 

195 

176 

170 

167 

165 

161 

149 

144 

143 

136 

135 

130 


110 

106 

105 

78 

69 

65 

63 

57 


54 

47 


44 

43 

40 


37 

35 


25 

22 


17 


Joiada, Judas or Jchoiada high priest. 

Jonathan, John or Johanan high priest. 

Ochus, king of Persia, plants Jews near tho Caspian. 

Jaddua high priest. 

Alexander, having destroyed Tyro, visits Jerusalem; plants 
Jews in Alexandria. 

Alexander dies; his kingdom divided. 

Onias I. high priest. 

Ptolemy Lagus captures Jerusalem ; plants Jews in Alex¬ 
andria and Cyrenc. 

Seleucus obtains Syria; era of tho Seleucidao. 

The dominions of Alexander formed into four kingdoms, 
as foretold by Daniel. 

Simon the Just high priest. 

Eleazar high priest. 

Version of tho LXX. commenced at Alexandria. 

Onias II. high priest. 

Ptolemy Euergetcs offers sacrifices at Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy Philopater, prevented from entering the holy of 
holies, attempts to destroy tho Jews in Alexandria, but 
is miraculously prevented. 

Antiochus the Great obtains Palestine. 

Tho sect of the Sadducces founded. 

Scopas, an Egyptian general, recovers Judea to tho king 
of Egypt. 

Antiochus regains Judea. 

Onias III. high priest. 

Heliodorus, attempting to plunder tho temple, is prevented 
by an angel. 

Antiochus Epiphanes takes Jerusalem, slays 40,000 per¬ 
sons and profanes tho temple. 

Antiochus persecutes the Jews. 

Judas Maccabteus purifies the temple and institutes the 
feast of dedication. 

Judas Maccabrous slain ; his brother Jonathan succeeds. 

Onias builds a temple in Egypt like that in Jerusalem. 

Jonathan, murdered by Tryphon, is succeeded by Simon 
his brother, who is made ruler by Demetrius. 

Tho sovereignty and priesthood confirmed by tho Jews to 
Simon and his posterity. 

Simon murdered; John Hyrcanus his son succeeds him. 

Tho Pharisees. 

John Hyrcanus throws off tho Syrian yoke and makes 
himself independent. He destroys tho temple on Mount 
Gerizim. 

Tho Essenes. 

Aristobulus succeeds his father Hyrcanus and assumes the 
title of king. 

Alexander Jannaeus succeeds his brother Aristobulus and 
reigns for 27 years. 

Jannaeus dies. Alexandra his wife succeeds and makes 
her son Hyrcanus high priest, and favors tho Pharisees. 

Alexandra dies. Hyrcanus succeeds, but is forced to 
yield tho erown to his younger brother, Aristobulus. 

Pompcy tho Great reduces Syria to a Roman province, 
Hyrcanus endeavors to regain tho crown. 

Pompey, appealed to by Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, de¬ 
cides for the former; he takes Jerusalem and makes 
Judea tributary. 

Aristobulus and his son Alexander, raising disturbances, 
are vanquished by Gabinius, the Roman governor of 
Syria. 

Crassus plunders the temple. 

Antipater, being appointed by Julius Caesar procurator of 
Judea, makes his son Herod governor of Galilee, and 
Phasaol, of Jerusalem. 

Walls of Jerusalem rebuilt. 

Antipater poisoned; Herod and Phasael revenge his death 

Tho Parthians, having taken Jerusalem, slay Phasael and 
place Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, upon the throne. 
Herod flies to Rome and is appointed king of Judea. 

Herod takes Jerusalem, beheads Antigonus and is estab¬ 
lished as king of Judea; reigns 34 years 

Herod makes Aristobulus, brother of his wife Mariamnc, 
high priest, but afterwards murders him. 

Herod rebuilds Samaria and calls it Sebaste. 

Herod begins to build Caesarea. Trachonitis, Auranitis 
aud Batanea arc added to his dominions. 

Herod, after two years’ preparation, begins to rebuild and 
enlarge tho temple. 

Zacharias receives tho announcement respecting the birth 
of John tho Baptist. Tho Canon of tho Now Testament 

begins. 


405 
401 
381 
350 
335 
33 L 


324 

312 

312 

291 

285 


2S5 

247 

222 

205 

190 


181 


146 

1 1 I 


116 


88 

81 


55 


55 


30 
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Social and Domestic Economy of the Hebrews. 


PURSUITS. 

In primitive ages the keeping of flocks was a 
principal employment among men, Gen. ii. 15; iii. 
17-19; iv. 2. Of equal antiquity is agriculture, a 
nobler art, which has ever been a prominent 
source both of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life. Those nations which practiced it at an early 
period learned its value not only from their own 
experience, but also from observing the condition 
of the neighboring countries that were destitute 
of a knowledge of it. Impressed with the import¬ 
ance of agriculture, Noah, after he had escaped 
from the deluge, once more bestowed upon it his 
attention, and there were some of the nomads who 
were Air from neglecting it, Gen. xxvi. 12-14; 
xxv. 34 ; xxxvii. 7; Job i. 3. 

Those states and nations, especially Babylon and 
Egypt, which made the cultivation of the soil 
their chief business, arose in a short period to 
wealth and. power. Nations of indolent hunters 
and roving nomads have indeed no leisure from 
wars and wanderings to invent the increased com¬ 
forts of a settled, industrious, well fed, and there¬ 
fore fast-multiplying, population. The Hebrews 
too learned the value of the art while remaining 
in Egypt, and ever after that time were famous 
for their industry in the cultivation of the earth. 

1. Moses, following the example of the Egypt¬ 
ians, made agriculture the basis of the State. He 
accordingly apportioned to every citizen a certain 
quantity of land, and gave him the right of tilling 
it himself and of transmitting it to his heirs. 
The person who had thus come into possession 
could not alienate the property for any longer 
period than the year of the coming jubilee, a 
regulation which prevented the rich from coming 
into possession of large tracts of land, and then 
leasing them out in small parcels to the poor—a 
practice which anciently prevailed, and does to this 
day, in the East. It was another law of Moses 
that the vender of a piece of land, or his nearest 
relative, had a right to redeem the land sold 
whenever he chose by paying the amount of prof¬ 
its up to the year of jubilee, Ruth iv. 4; Jer. 
xxxii. 7. Another law enacted by Moses on this 
subject was that the Hebrews, as was the case 
among the Egyptians after the time of Joseph, 
Gen. xxxvii. 18, should pay a tax of two-tenths 
of their income to God, whose servants they were 
to consider themselves, and whom they were to 
obey as their king, Lev. xxvii. 30 ; Deut. xii. 17- 
19; xiv. 22-29, compare Gen. xxviii. 22. The 
custom of marking the boundaries of lands by 
stones, although it prevailed a long time before, 
Job xxiv. 2, was confirmed and perpetuated in the 
time of Moses by an express law, and a curse was 
pronounced against him who without authority 
removed them. These regulations having been 
made in respect to the tenure, encumbrances, etc., 
of landed property, Joshua divided the whole 
country which he had occupied, first among the j 
respective tribes, and then among individual He¬ 
brews, running it out with the aid of a measuring > 
line, Josh. xvii. 5, 14, corap. Amos vii. 17; Mic. I 
225 


ii. 5 ; Ps. lxxviii. 55; Ezra xl. 3. The word chbl, 
a line , is accordingly used by a figure of speech for 
the heritage itself, Ps. xi. 6; Josh. xvii. 5,14; 
xix. 9. 

2. The occupation of the husbandman was held 
in honor, not only for the profits which it brought, 
but from the circumstance that it was supported 
and protected by the fundamental laws of the 
State. All who were not set apart for religious 
duties, such as the priests and the Levites, whether 
inhabitants of the country or of towns and cities, 
were considered by the laws, and were, in fact, 
agriculturists. The rich and the noble, it is true, 
in the cultivation of the soil did not always put 
themselves on a level with their servants, blit none 
were so rich or so noble as to disdain to put their 
hand to the plough, 1 Sam. xi. 7; 1 Ki. xix. 97 - 
comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. The priests and Levites 
were indeed engaged in other employments, yet 
they could not withhold their honor from an oc¬ 
cupation which supplied them with their income. 
The esteem in which agriculture was held dimin¬ 
ished as luxury increased, but it never wholly 
came to an end. Even after the captivity, when 
many of the Jews had become merchants and 
mechanics, the esteem and honor attached to this 
occupation still continued, especially under the 
dynasty of the Persians, who were agriculturists 
from motives of religion. 

3. The soil of Palestine is very fruitful if the 
dews and vernal and autumnal rains are not with¬ 
held. The country, in opposition to Egypt, is 
eulogized for its rains, Deut. xi. 10; but the 
Hebrews, notwithstanding the richness of the soil, 
endeavored to increase its fertility in various 
ways. They not only divested it of stones, but 
watered it by means of canals communicating with 
the rivers or brooks, and thereby imparted to their 
fields the richness of gardens, Ps. i. 3; lxv. 10; 
Prov. xxi. 1; Isa. xxx. 25 ; xxxii. 2, 20; Hos. 
xii. 11. Springs, therefore, fountains and rivulets, 
were held in as much honor and worth by hus¬ 
bandmen as by shepherds, Josh. xv. 9; Judg. i. 
15; and we accordingly find that the land of Ca¬ 
naan was extolled for those fountains of water of 
which Egypt was destitute. The soil was enriched 
also, in addition to the method just mentioned, by 
means of ashes, to which the straw, the stubble, 
the husks, the brambles and the grass that over¬ 
spread the land during the sabbatical year were 
reduced by fire. Finally, the soil was manured 
with dung, Ps. Ixxxiii. 10; 2 Ki. ix. 37 ; Isa. xxv. 
10; Jer. viii. 2; ix. 22; xvi. 4 ; xxv. 33; Luke 
xiv. 34, 35. 

4. The culture of the soil was at first very sim¬ 
ple, being performed by no other instruments than 
sharp sticks. By these the ground was loosened 
until spades and shovels, and not long after 
ploughs, were invented. All these implements 
were well known in the time of Moses, Deut. xxiii. 
13; Gen. xiv. 6; Job i. 14. The first plough was 
doubtless nothing more than a stout limb of a 
tree, from which projected another shortened and 
pointed limb. This, being turned into the ground, 
made the furrows, while at the farther end of the 


longer branch was fastened a transverse yoke, to 
which the oxen were harnessed. At last a handle 
was added, by which the plough might be guided. 
So that the plough was composed of four parts— 
the beam, the yoke, which was attached to the 
beam, the handle, and what we should call the 
coulter, 1 Sam. xiii. 20, 21; Mic. iv. 3. Pliny 
speaks of ploughs constructed with wheels, which 
in his day were of recent invention. It was neces¬ 
sary for the ploughman constantly and firmly to 
hold the handle of the plough, which had no 
wheels, and, that no spot might remain untouched, 
to lean forward and fix his eyes steadily upon it, 
Luke ix. 62. The staff by which the coulter was 
cleared served for an ox-goad. In the East at the 
present day they use a pole about eight feet in 
length, at*the largest end of which is fixed a flat 
piece of iron for clearing the plough, and at the 
other end a spike for spurring the oxen. Hence 
it appears that a goad might answer the purpose 
of a spear, which indeed had the same name, 1 
Sam. xiii. 21; Jud. iii. 31. Sometimes a scourge 
was applied to the oxen, Isa. x. 26; Nah. iii. 2. 
There seems to have been no other harrow than a 
thick clump of wood, borne down by a weight or a 
man sitting upon it and drawn over the ploughed 
field by oxen, the same which the Egyptians use 
at the present time. In this way the turfs were 
broken in pieces and the field leveled. The mod¬ 
ern Orientals, except in India, are unacquainted 
with the cart; but formerly not only wagons, Gen. 
xiv. 19, 27; Num. vii. 3, 6, 7 ; 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8, 10, 
11,14; Amos ii. 13; Isa. v. 18; xxviii. 28, and war¬ 
like chariots, but also pleasure-carriages, were used, 
Gen. xii. 43; xiv. 19, 21; 2 Kings v. 9; 2 Sam. xv. 
1; Acts viii.'28. All the ancient vehicles were 
moved upon two wheels only. A solitary instance 
of four wheels occurs on the Egyptian monuments, 
the earliest extant. Covered coaches are known 
to have been used by ladies of distinction, though 
this circumstance is not mentioned in the Bible. 

5. The beasts of burden that endured the toils 
of agricuiture were bulls and cows, he-asses and 
she-asses, Job i. 14; 1 Sam. vi. 7; Isa. xxx. 24; 
xxxii. 20. But it was forbidden to yoke an ass 
with an ox, Deut. xxii. 10. Those animals which 
in the Scriptures are called oxen were bulls, for the 
Hebrews were prohibited from castrating, although 
the law was sometimes violated, Mai. i. 14. Bulls 
in the warmer climates, especially if they are not 
greatly pampered, are not so ungovernable but 
that they may be harnessed to the plough. If, in¬ 
deed, any became obstinate by rich pasturage, 
their nostrils were perforated, and a ring made of 
iron or twisted cord was thrust through, to which 
was fastened a rope, which impeded his respiration 
to such a degree that the most turbulent one might 
easily be managed, 2 Kings xxix. 28; Isa. xxxvii. 
29; Ezek. xix. 4; Job xl. 24. By this ring also 
camels, elephants and lions, taken alive, were ren- 
ered manageable. When bulls became old, their 
flesh was unsuitable for aliment, for which reason 
they were left to die a natural death; for the old 
age of these animals, which had been their com¬ 
panions in labor, was treated by the Hebrews with 
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kindness. Whence it is said that in the Golden 
Age the slaughter of an ox will be equally criminal 
with the slaughter of a man, Isa. Ixvi. 3. Hence, 
too, among the Hebrews bulls possessed their ap¬ 
propriate dignity, so that tropes were drawn from 
them by no means destitute of elegance, Nura. xxii. 
4; Deut. xxiii. 17. 

6. Sowing commenced in the latter part of Octo¬ 
ber, at which time, as well as in the months of 
November and December following, the wheat was 
committed to the earth. Barley was sown in Jan¬ 
uary and February. The land was ploughed, and 
the quantity which was ploughed by a yoke of 
oxen in one day was called a yoke, or an acre, 1 
Sam. xiv. 14. The yoke was laid upon the necks 
and shoulders of the laboring animals, and with 
ropes was made fast to the beam of the plough. 
The ox beneath the yoke afforded metaphors ex¬ 
pressive of subjugation, Hos. x. 11; Isa. ix. 4; x. 
27; Jer. v. 5; xxvii. 2, 8-12; xxx. 8; Nah. i. 13; 
Ps. cxxix. 3, 4; Matt. xi. 29, 30. The Syrians, 
according to Pliny, ploughed shallow. The fur¬ 
rows and the ridges between them were harrowed 
and leveled, Job xxxix. 10; Isa. xxviii. 24, 25; 
Hos. x. 11. The seed was most probably com¬ 
mitted to the soil in the harrowing, as Pliny re¬ 
lates. Yet it seems to have been customary in 
some cases formerly, as it is at present, to scatter 
the seed upon the field once ploughed and cover it 
by a cross furrow. When it was prohibited by 
law to sow, either in field or vineyard, seed of a 
mixed kind, and crops of this nature became sa¬ 
cred—t. e., were given to the priests—without doubt 
the seed-grain was carefully cleansed from all mix¬ 
ture of tares, so often spoken of. This law by no 
means referred to a poorer sort of grain, as the Tal¬ 
mudic writers suppose, but what may be called the 
intoxicating tare, from which the bread and the 
water in which it was boiled received an inebriating 
quality, and became very injurious to soundness 
of mind. The beverage formed by boiling tares 
and water was called water of tares , also poison water, 
Deut. xxix. 18, 19; Ps. lxix. 21; Jer. viii. 14; 
xxiii. 15; Hos. x. 4. 

7. In Palestine the crops are as far advanced in 
the month of February as they are id this country 
in the month of May. At that time, when the 
grain has reached about a cubit in height, it is 
frequently so injured by cold winds and frost that 
it does not ear. The effect thus produced upon 
the grain is called blasting , Gen. xli. 6; Deut. 
xxviii. 22; 2 Ki. xix. 26. Sometimes, even in 
November, the crops are so annoyed by easterly 
winds as to turn yellow and never come to ma¬ 
turity. This calamity is denominated mildew, 
Deut. xxviii. 22; Arnos iv. 9; Hag. ii. 17; 1 Ki. 
viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 28; but whether the opinion 
of the Orientals, that these effects are occasioned 
by the winds, is founded in truth, cannot, as it 
seems, be determined. The crops in the southern 
parts of Palestine and in the plains come to ma¬ 
turity about the middle of April, but in the north¬ 
ern and the mountainous sections they do not 
become ripe till three weeks after, or even later. 
The cultivated fields are guarded by watchmen, 
who sit upon a seat hung in the tree or on a watch- 
tower made of planks and keep off birds, quadru¬ 
peds and thieves, Jer. iv. 16, 17 ; Isa. xxiv. 20. It 
was lawful for travelers, Deut. xxiii. 25, to strip 
ears from another’s field, and to eat, but they were 
not to use a sickle. The second day of the pass- 
over— i. c., the sixteenth from the first new moon 
of April—the first handful of ripe barley was car¬ 
ried to the altar, and then the harvest commenced, 
compare John iv. 35. The barley was first gath¬ 


ered ; then the wheat, spelt, millet, etc., Ex. ix. 
31, 32; Ruth i. 22; ii. 23. The time of harvest 
was a festival, which continued from the passover 
until Pentecost, seven weeks, Deut. xvi. 9-12; Jer. 
v. 24. The reapers were masters, children, men- 
servants, maidens and mercenaries, Ruth ii. 4, 8, 
21, 23; John iv. 36; James v. 4. Merry and 
cheerful, they were intent upon their labor, and 
the song of joy might be heard on every side, Isa. 
ix. 3; lxi. 7; Ps. cxxvi. 6. Travelers congratu¬ 
lated them on the rich harvest, which was attrib¬ 
uted to the beneficence of the Deity, and consid¬ 
ered a great honor, while, on the other hand, ste¬ 
rility of the soil was supposed to be a divine pun¬ 
ishment and a disgrace, Lev. xxvi. 4; Deut. xi. 
14; xxviii. 12-24; Isa. iv. 2; Hag. i. 5-11; Mark 

iii. 10, 11. Anciently the ears were plucked off 
or the stalks pulled up by the roots, which is still 
the custom in some Eastern countries. It was 
esteemed servile labor by the Pharisees, and a 
profanation of the Sabbath when done on that 
day, Matt. xii. 1-5. The Hebrews used the sickle, 
Deut. xvi. 19; Josh. iii. 13; Jer. 1.16; so that the 
stubble remained in the earth. The crops, when 
reaped, were gathered up by the arms and bound 
in bundles, Gen. xxxvii. 7 ; Lev. xxiii. 10-15; Job 
xxiv. 10; Ruth ii. 7, 15, 16; Amos ii. 13; Mic. 

iv. 12; Jer. ix. 21, 22. At length the bundles 
were collected into a heap or conveyed away on a 
wagon, Amos ii. 13; Ps. cxxvi. 6. But the cor¬ 
ners of the field and the gleanings were required 
to be left for the poor, Lev. xix. 9; Deut. xxiv. 
19; Ruth ii. 2, 23. The land in the East gener¬ 
ally yields tenfold, rarely twenty or thirty; but 
Matt. xiii. 8 says the land yielded thirty, sixty and 
one hundredfold, and Gen. xxvi. 12 says one hun¬ 
dredfold. Herodotus, Strabo and Pliny mentioned 
the increase of crops at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and even three hundred, 
fold. This great increase is owing to the circum¬ 
stance of the kernels being put into the soil at a 
distance from each other, so as to send out several 
stalks, Gen. xli. 5, 47, some of which, according 
to Pliny, N. H. xviii. 21, 55, have from three to 
four hundred ears; and in Africa, at the present 
time, they bear at least ten and fifteen. 

8. The bundles were transported into the thresh¬ 
ing-floor either by hand or by beasts of burden or 
in wagons, Amos ii. 13, and piled in a heap, Ex. 
xxii. 6; Jud. xv. 5. A bundle left in the field, 
even though discovered, was not to be taken up, 
but left to the poor, Deut. xxiv. 19. The thresh¬ 
ing-floor was in the field, in some elevated part of 
it; it was destitute of walls and covering, and, 
indeed, was nothing more than a circular space, 
thirty or forty paces in diameter, where the ground 
had been leveled and beaten down, Gen. 1. 10; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 16, 24; Jud. vi. 37, etc. The assem¬ 
blage of bundles in the floor for threshing was used 
figuratively to denote reservation for future de¬ 
struction, Mic. iv. 13; Isa. xxi. 10; Jer. Ii. 33. 
The grain was housed in granaries, either in the 
ground or made like the Egyptian granaries, 
which are arched chambers, with a hole at top 
for putting in grain and a door at the bottom for 
taking it out. 

9. Among other objects of agriculture, the vine 
may justly be considered worthy of particular at¬ 
tention. In some parts of the East—for instance, 
on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea—these 
trees grow spontaneously, producing grapes of a 
pleasant taste, which, in the very first ages of the 
world, could not but have invited the attention of 
men to their cultivation. Hence mention is made 
of wine at an early period, Gen. ix. 21; xiv. 18; 


xix. 32-35; xxvii. 25; xlix. 11, 12. The He¬ 
brews were no less diligent in the culture of vine¬ 
yards than of fields for grain, and the soil of Pal¬ 
estine yielded in great quantities the best of wine. 
The mountains of Engedi in particular, the valley 
of salt-pits and the valleys of Eshcol and Sorek 
were celebrated for their grapes. Sorek, indeed, 
was not only the proper name of a valley, but also 
of a very fruitful vine, which bore small but un¬ 
commonly sweet and pleasant grapes. In the 
kingdom of Morocco, at the present time, the 
same vine is called serki , the name being slightly 
altered. In a few instances the wine of Mount 
Libanus and Helbon is extolled in the Scriptures, 
Hos. xiv. 7 ; Ezek. xxvii. 18. In Palestine, even at 
the present day, the clusters of the vine grow to 
the weight of twelve pounds; they have large 
grapes, and they cannot be carried far by one man 
without being injured, Num. xiii. 24, 25. The 
grapes of Palestine are mostly red or black; 
whence originated the phrase “ blood of grapes,” 
Gen. xlix. 11; Deut. xxxii. 14; Isa. xxvii. 2. 
Some vines in Eastern countries, when supported 
by trees, grow to a great height and magnitude; 
of such are made the staves and sceptres of kings. 
The vine growing spontaneously, of which we 
have spoken, is not that which, in 2 Ki. iv. 39, is 
called the “ wild vine,” for that is the colocynthis , or 
wild gourd, which, in Jer. ii. 21, is called “the de¬ 
generate” or “strange vine.” The vine of Sodom 
is the solanum melangcnce , the fruit of which, as 
was said above, is called “the poisonous clusters.” 

10. Vineyards were generally planted on the 
declivity of hills and mountains, sometimes in 
places where the soil had been heaped by art 
upon the naked rocks, being supported there 
merely*by a wall, Isa. v. 1 ; Jer. xxxi. 5; Job iii. 
18; Amos ix. 13 ; Mic. i. 6. According to Strabo 
and Pliny, there were also very fine vineyards in 
moors and wet lands, in which the vines grew to a 
very great height. Of the vines that grew upon 
such a kind of soil were fabricated the sceptre, etc., 
spoken of above, whilst the branches of other vines 
were destined to be fuel for the flames, Ezek. xvii. 
1-8; xix. 10, 11, 12; xv. 1-5. Vines were com¬ 
monly propagated by means of suckers. Pliny 
says vines were of four kinds, viz., those that ran 
on the ground, those that grew upright of them¬ 
selves, those that adhered to a single prop, and 
those that covered a square frame. It is not our 
design to treat of all these; it may suffice merely 
to mention that Pliny is bv no means correct 
when he says the custom prevailed in Syria and 
all Asia of letting the vines run on the ground. 
This, indeed, accords with Ezek. xvii. 6, 7; but 
that vines frequently grew to a great height, 
being supported by trees and props, or standing 
upright of themselves, the proverbial phrase, 
which so often occurs, of sitting under one’s own 
vine and fig tree—i. e., enjoying a prosperous and 
happy life—is sufficient proof, Jer. v. 17 ; viii. 13; 
Hos. ii. 12; Mic. iv. 4; Zech. iii. 10. The pro¬ 
hibition, Deut. xxii. 9, to sow vineyards with divers 
seeds, and the command that what was thus sown 
should be given to the priests, are not to be un¬ 
derstood of the vines, but of herbs, which were 
sown in the intervals between them. Vineyards 
were defended by a hedge or wall, Num. xxii. 24; 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 12; Prov. xxiv. 31; Isa. v. 5 ; xxvii. 
2, 3; Jer. xlix. 3; Neh. iv. 3; Matt. xxi. 33, and 
in them were erected towers, Isa. v. 2; Matt. xxi. 
33, which, at the present time in Eastern countries, 
are thirty feet square and eighty feet high. These 
towers were for keepers, who defended the vine¬ 
yards from thieves and from animals, especially 
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dogs and foxes, Song Sol. i. 6; ii. 15. By the law 
in Deut. xxiii. 25 the keeper was commanded not 
to prohibit the passing traveler from plucking 
the grapes which he wished to eat on his way, 
provided he did not carry them off in a vessel; 
and this is still allowed in vine countries. 

11. The manner of trimming the vine, and also 
the singular instrument of the vine-dresser, were 
well known even in the time of Moses, Lev. xxv. 
3, 4. A vintage from new vineyards was forbid¬ 
den for the first three years, Ex. xxxiv. 26 and 
Num. xviii. 11, and the grapes also of the fourth 
year were consecrated to sacred purposes; the 
vines, therefore, without doubt, during these first 
years, were so pruned as that few sprouts re¬ 
mained. The Egyptian monuments show that 
goats were allowed to browse on vines. On the 
fifth year, when they were first profaned— i. e. t put 
to common use—they had become sturdy and ex¬ 
uberant. Pruning at three several times, viz., in 
March, April and May, is mentioned not only by 
Bochart, but by Pliny, and Homer speaks of it as a 
thing well known. The Hebrews dug their vine¬ 
yards and gathered out the stones. The young 
vines, unless trees were at hand, were wound 
around stakes; and around those vines which ran 
on the ground were dug narrow trenches in a cir¬ 
cular form, to prevent the wandering shoots from 
mingling with each other. These practices in the 
cultivation of the vine are to be duly considered 
in those allegories which are drawn from vineyards, 
Isa. v. 1-7; xxvii. 2-6; Ps. lxxx. 9-13; Matt, 
xxi. 33-46. 

12. The vintage in Syria commences about the 
middle of September and continues till the middle 
of November. But grapes, we are informed, were 
ripe sometimes even in June and July, which 
arose, perhaps, from a triple pruning, in which 
case there was also a third vintage. The first 
vintage was in August, the second in September 
and the third in October. The grapes, when not 
gathered, were sometimes found on the vines until 
November and December. The Hebrews were re¬ 
quired to leave gleanings for the poor, Lev. xix. 
10. The season of vintage was a joyful one, Jud. 
ix. 27; Isa. xvi. 10; Jer. xxv. 30; xlviii. 33. With 
shoutings on all sides, the grapes were plucked off 
and carried to the wine-press, which was in the 
vineyard, Isa. v. 2; Zech. xiv. 10; Hag. ii. 16; 
Matt. xxi. 33; Rev. xiv. 19, 20. The presses con¬ 
sisted of two receptacles, which were either built 
of stones and covered with plaster, or hewn out of 
a large rock. The upper receptacle is nearly eight 
feet square and four feet high. Into this the grapes 
are thrown, and trodden out by five men. The 
juice flows out into the lower receptacle through a 
grated aperture, which is made in the side near 
the bottom of the upper one. The treading of the 
wine-press was laborious and not very favorable to 
cleanliness; the garments of the persons thus em¬ 
ployed were stained with red juice; and yet the 
employment was a joyful one. It was performed 
with singing, accompanied with musical instru¬ 
ments. 

13. Culinary plants and fruit trees were among 
the first objects of agriculture. Gardens, accord- 
ingly, were very ancient, and have always been 
numerous. The later Hebrews were invited the 
more to the cultivation of gardens by the ex¬ 
ample of the Syrians, whom Pliny extols for this 
species of agriculture above all other nations. 
Trees were multiplied by seeds and shoots; they 
were transplanted, dug around, manured and 
pruned, Job viii. 16; Isa. xvii. 10. Grafting oc¬ 
curs figuratively in Rom. xi. 17, 24. The gardens 


in Persia at the present day are disposed in good 
order; those in the Ottoman empire are very rude, 
displaying hardly any indications of art, except a 
fountain or receptacle of waters, which is never 
wanting. In the Scriptures gardens are denomi¬ 
nated from the prevalence of certain trees, as the 
garden of nuts, and the garden of Carthaginian 
apples or pomegranates, Song Sol. vi. 11. The 
forest of palms also in the plain of Jericho was 
only a large garden in which other trees were in¬ 
terspersed among the palms. The modern Orien¬ 
tals are no less fond of gardens than were the an¬ 
cient Hebrews, not only because they yield the 
richest fruits, but because the shade is very re¬ 
freshing and the air is cooled by the waters, of 
which their gardens are never allowed to be desti¬ 
tute. The Hebrews had an attachment to gardens 
as a place of burial, hence they frequently built 
sepulchres in them, 2 Ki. ix. 27; xxi. 11; Mark 
xv. 46; Matt. xxvi. 36; John xviii. 1, 2. A plea¬ 
sant region is called “a garden of God”—t. e., a 
region extremely pleasant. The trees which the 
gardens constantly displayed are often used fig¬ 
uratively for men. Those which are flourishing 
and fruitful denote the good men; the unfruitful 
and barren, wicked men; and lofty cedars in par¬ 
ticular are the emblems of kings, Job xxix. 19; 
Ps. i. 3; xcii. 12-14; Hos. xiv. 6, 7 ; Jer. xvii. 8; 
Dan. iv. 10-16; Luke xxiii. 31 ; Matt. iii. 10; vii. 
17-20; xii. 33; Ezek. xvii. 3, 4 ; xxxi. 3, 13. In¬ 
deed, an assembly of men is compared to a forest, 
and a multitude of wicked men to briers, Isa. ix. 
10; x. 19, 33, 34; xi. 1. 

Agriculture on every seventh year came to an 
end. Nothing was sown and nothing reaped ; the 
vines and the olives were not pruned; there was 
no vintage and no gathering of fruits, even of 
what grew wild; but whatever spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions there were were left to the poor, the trav¬ 
eler and the wild beast, Lev. xxv. 1-7; Deut. xv. 
1-10. The object of this regulation seems to have 
been to secure the preservation of wild beasts, to 
let the ground recover its strength, and to teach the 
Hebrews to be provident of their income and to 
look out for the future. It is true that extraordinary 
fruitfulness was promised on the sixth year, but in 
such a way as not to exclude care and foresight, 
Lev. xxv. 20-24. 

DRESS AND USAGES. 

We have had occasion to notice the permanency 
of Eastern customs, and hence the assistance which 
may be derived from an acquaintance with the 
various manners and characters of the Orientals as 
they at present exist in the illustration of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

Clothing, etc. 

1. The earliest improvement upon the employ¬ 
ment of the mere skins of animals as an article of 
dress was, in all likelihood, a sort of felt-cloth 
manufactured out of these materials. Later still, 
the art of weaving was discovered, and a web was 
formed by combining the hair of animals with 
threads drawn from wool, cotton or flax, see 
Gen. xiv. 23; xxxi. 18, 19; xxxvii. 3; xxxviii. 
28; xli. 42; xiv. 22; Job vii. 6; xxxi. 20. The 
Egyptians were very celebrated for such manufac¬ 
tures. The Israelites, while living among them, 
learned the art, and even excelled their teachers, 
1 Chr. iv. 21. While wandering in the Arabian 
wilderness they prepared the materials for cover¬ 
ing the tabernacle, and wrought some of them with 
embroidery. Cotton cloth was esteemed most val¬ 


uable; next to that, woolen and linen. That 
which was manufactured from the hair of animals 
was esteemed of least value. Of silk there is no 
mention made at a very early period, unless, per¬ 
chance, it be in Ex. xvi. 10, 13. This, however, 
is clear, that Alexander found silks in Persia; and 
it is more than probable that the Median dress, 
which we find was adopted by the Persians under 
Cyrus, was silk. 

2. White was esteemed the most appropriate 
color for cotton cloth, and purple for the others. 
The fullers, who had discovered the art of commu¬ 
nicating a very splendid white to cloth by the aid 
of alkali and urine, lived out of the city, Isa. vii. 
3, lest their shops should communicate a fetidness 
to the atmosphere. The purple cotton cloth, which 
was essentially the same with the celebrated Tyr¬ 
ian purple, was highly esteemed, see Luke xvi. 19 ; 
Rev. xviii. 12. It was produced by the blood 
taken from a vein in the throat of a certain shell¬ 
fish. The scarlet color, first mentioned in Gen. 
xxxviii. 28, and occurring frequently afterward, 
was very much admired. It was a different color 
from the shell-fish purple, and was extracted from 
the insects, or their eggs, found on a species of oak. 
The hyacinth or dark blue color was extracted 
from the cuttle-fish, which bears in Hebrew the 
same name with the color itself, and was highly 
esteemed, especially among the Assyrians, Ezra 
xxiii. 6. Black color was used for common wear, 
and particularly on occasions of mourning. Party- 
colored cloths were highly esteemed, Gen. xxxvii. 
3, 23; 2 Sam. xiii. 18. As far back as the time of 
Moses we find that cloths were embroidered, some¬ 
times with the colored threads of cotton and linen, 
and sometimes with threads of gold. 

3. In describing the several parts of the Israel¬ 
ites’ dress we cannot do better than give Dr. Shaw’s 
account of the Oriental costume, which occurs in 
his description of the manufactories of Barbary. 

(1) The hykes, or blankets, as we should call 
them, are of different sizes, and of different quali¬ 
ties and degrees of fineness. The usual size of 
them is six yards long and five or six feet broad, 
serving the Arab for a complete dress in the day; 
and as they sleep in their raiment, as the Israelites 
did of old, Deut. xxiv. 13, it serves also for his bed 
and covering by night. It is a loose but trouble¬ 
some garment, becoming frequently disarranged 
and falling upon the ground, so that the person 
who wears it is every moment obliged to tuck it 
up and fold it about his body. This shows the 
great use of a girdle whenever those wearing the 
hyke are concerned in any active employment, 
and in consequence thereof the force of the Scrip¬ 
ture injunction of having our loins girded in order 
to set about it, see Luke xvii. 8; Acts xii. 8 ; Eph. 
vi. 14; Rev. i. 13 and xv. 6. The method of 
wearing these garments, with the use they are at 
other times put to in serving for coverlets to the 
beds, should induce us to think the finer sorts of 
them at least, such as are worn by the ladies and 
persons of distinction, to be the peplus of the an¬ 
cients. Ruth’s vail, which held six measures of 
barley, Ruth iii. 15, might be of the like fashion 
and have served extraordinarily for the same use, 
as were also the clothes (the upper garments) of the 
Israelites, Ex. xii. 34, in which they folded up 
their kneading-troughs and other cumbrous things, 
as the Moors, Arabs and Kabyles do to this day. 
Instead of the fibula used by the Romans, the 
Arabs join together, either by thread or by a 
wooden bodkin, the two upper corners of this 
garment; and after having placed these over one 
of their shoulders, they fold the rest of it about 
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their bodies. The outer fold serves instead of an 
apron, in which they carry herbs, loaves, corn, etc., 
and may illustrate several allusions in Scripture; 
as gathering the lap full of wild gourds, 2 Ki. iv. 
39; giving good measure into the bosom, Ps. 
lxxix. 12; Luke vi. 38; shaking the lap, Neh. v. 
13, etc. The burnoose, which answers to our 
cloak, is often for warmth worn over the hyke. 
It is woven in one piece straight about the neck, 
with a cape or Hippocrates’ sleeve for a cover to 
the head, and wide below like a cloak. 

(2) If we except the cape of the burnoose, which 
is only occasionally used during a shower of rain 
or in very cold weather, some Arabs and Kabvles 
go bareheaded, binding their temples only with a 
narrow fillet to prevent their locks from being 
troublesome. The turban, as they call a long, 
narrow web of linen, silk or muslin, is folded round 
the bottom of these caps, and very properly dis¬ 
tinguishes, by the number and fashion of the folds, 
the several orders and degrees of soldiers, and 
sometimes of citizens. We find the same dress 
and ornament of the head, the tiara, as it was 
called, upon a number of medals, statues and basso 
rilievos of the ancients. 

(3) Under the hyke some wear a close-bodied 
frock or tunic (a jillebba they call it), with or 
without sleeves, which differs little probably from 
the coat of our Saviour, which was woven with¬ 
out seam from the top throughout, John xix. 23, 
and with which he is said to have been clothed 
when he is said to lay aside his garments (burnoose 
and hyke, John xiii. 4), and to take a towel and 
gird himself. The fisher’s coat, John xxi. 7, 
which Peter girded about him when he is said to 
be naked, or what he, at the command of the an¬ 
gel, Acts xii. 8, might have girded upon him 
before he is enjoined to cast his garment about 
him, was no donbt the same thing. The hyke, or 
burnoose, or both, being at that time, as now, the 
proper dress or habit of the Eastern nations, 
when a person laid them aside or appeared with¬ 
out one or the other, he might very properly be 
said to be undressed or naked, according to the 
Eastern manner of expression. These were prob¬ 
ably the coats and garments Dorcas had charitably 
made to clothe poor necessitous objects. It was 
these upper garments, consisting of a loose square 
piece of cloth wrapped round the body, which that 
vast multitude who escorted Jesus in the triumph¬ 
ant procession into the capital spread in the public 
road by way of carpet. The convenient and uni¬ 
form shape of the garments made to fit all persons 
may illustrate a variety of expressions and occur¬ 
rences in Scripture which, to persons misled by 
our own fashions, are difficult. Thus we read that 
the goodly raiment of Esau was put upon Jacob, 
that Jonathan stripped himself of his garments, 
that the best robe was brought out and put upon 
the prodigal son, and that raiment and changes of 
raiment were often given and immediately put on 
(as they still continue to be in Eastern nations) 
without such previous and occasional alterations 
as would he required amongst us. 

(4) The girdles are usually of worsted, very 
artfully woven into a variety of figures, such as 
the rich girdles of the virtuous virgins may be 
supposed to have been, Prov. xxxi. 24. They are 
made to fold several times about the body; and 
one end, being doubled back, and sewed along the 
edge, serves for a purse, agreeably to the accepta¬ 
tion of the zone in the Scriptures. The Turks 
make a further use of these girdles by tucking in 
them their knives and poniards, while the writers 
and secretaries suspend in them their ink-horns— 


a custom as old as the prophet Ezekiel, see Ezek. 
ix. 2. 

(5) It is customary for the Turks and Moors to 
wear shirts of linen or cotton or gauze underneath 
the tunic ; but the Arabs wear nothing but woolen. 
The sleeves of these shirts are wide and open, 
without folds at the neck or wrists, as ours have. 
Those of the women are oftentimes of the richest 
gauze, adorned with different colored ribands, in¬ 
terchangeably sewed to each other. 

(6) The virgins are distinguished from the ma¬ 
trons by having their drawers made of needle¬ 
work, striped silk or linen, just as Tamar’s gar¬ 
ment is described, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. But when 
the women are at home and in private, then 
their hykes are laid aside, and sometimes their 
tunics; and instead of drawers, they bind only 
a towel about their loins. A Barbary matron, 
in her undress, appears like Silanus in the Ad- 
mi randa. 

(7) When these ladies appear in public, they 
always fold themselves up so closely in their hykes 
that even without their veils we could discover 
very little of their faces. But in the summer 
months, when they retire to their country-seats, 
they walk abroad with less caution, though even 
then, upon the approach of a stranger, they always 
drop their veils, as Rebekah did upon the sight of 
Isaac, Gen. xxiv. 65. They all affect to have their 
hair, the instrument of their pride, Isa. xxii. 12, 
hanging down to the ground, which, after they 
have collected into one lock, they bind and plait 
with riband—a piece of finery disapproved of by 
the apostle, 1 Pet. iii. 3. Where nature has been 
less liberal in this ornament, the defect is supplied 
by art, and foreign hair is procured, to be inter¬ 
woven with the natural. Absalom’s hair, which 
was sold, 2 Sam. xiv. 26, for two hundred shekels, 
might have been applied to this use. After the 
hair is thus plaited, they proceed to dress their 
heads by tying above the lock just described a 
triangular piece of linen adorned with various 
figures in needlework. Among persons of fashion, 
this is covered with a surmah, as they call it (of 
the like sound with the moon-like ornaments of 
Isa. iii. 18), which is made in the same triangular 
shape, of thin, flexible plates of gold and silver, 
artfully cut through, and engraven in imitation of 
lace. A handkerchief of crape, gauze, silk or 
painted linen, bound close over'the surmah, and 
falling afterward carelessly upon the favorite lock 
of hair, completes the head-dress of the Moorish 
female. 

(8) But none of these ladies think themselves 
completely dressed till they have tinged their 
eyelids with Al-ka-hol—c., the powder of lead 
ore, Jer. iv. 30; 2 Ki. ix. 30; Ezra xxiii. 40. 
Kerenhappuc—t. e., the horn of pouh , or lead ore 
—the name of Job’s youngest daughter, was allu¬ 
sive to this custom and practice. 

(9) We have seen that the women wore their 
hair long. On this they lavished all their art, 
disposing it in various forms and embellishing it 
with divers ornaments. In the ancient medals, 
statues and basso rilievos we behold those plaited 
tresses which the apostles Paul and Peter con¬ 
demn, and see those expensive and fantastic deco¬ 
rations which the ladies of those times bestowed 
upon their head-dress. This pride of braided and 
plaited tresses, this ostentation of jewels, this vain 
display of finery, the apostles interdict, as proofs 
of a light and little mind and inconsistent with 
the modesty and decorum of Christian women. 
The men, on the contrary, wore their hair short; 
and this circumstance formed a principal distinc¬ 


tion in dress between the sexes, and happily illus¬ 
trates 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15. 

(10) As the Jewish and Grecian ladies never 
appeared in public without a veil, Paul severely 
censures the Corinthian women for throwing off’ 
the decency and modesty of the sex and exposing 
themselves and their religion to the satire and 
calumny of the heathen. The whole passage 
beautifully and clearly exliibits the distinguish¬ 
ing customs which then prevailed in the different 
dress and appearance of the sexes, 1 Cor. xi. 4: 
“ I desire you to observe, that of every man the 
head is Christ; of every woman, the man; and 
of Christ, the Deity. Now, every man who prays 
or speaks in public with his head covered, dero¬ 
gates from the dignity of Christ, his head. On the 
contrary, every woman who prays or speaks in 
public with her head uncovered, degrades the dig¬ 
nity of the man, who is her head; for this is a 
singularity as uncharacteristical of the sex as to 
have the hair entirely cut off’. But if a woman 
will not consent to wear her veil, let her even 
have her hair cut short like the man ; but if it be 
to the last degree scandalous and indecent for a 
woman to have her hair cut short or shaved off’, 
let her, for the same reason, be veiled. A man, 
indeed, ought not to have his head veiled, as he is 
the glorious image of God; but the woman is only 
the glorious image of the man. For the man was 
not formed posterior to the woman, but the woman 
was formed out of the man. Nor was the man 
formed for the woman, but the woman for the man. 
In your assemblies, therefore, the woman ought to 
wear a veil, on account of the heathen spies who 
are purposely sent to inspect your conduct. I ap¬ 
peal to you—is it decent for a woman to address 
the Deity without a veil ? Doth not the universal 
prevalence of modern custom itself teach you that 
for a man to wear long, flowing tresses, dressed in 
the manner of women, is the highest indecency 
and disgrace? But the long and flowing hair of 
the fair sex is their distinguishing grace and orna¬ 
ment; for this was lavished upon them by the 
hand of nature for a covering. But if any person 
appear disposed to litigate and raise disputes on 
this topic, let him be assured that neither we the 
apostles urge, nor the churches of God practice, 
any such custom.” 

Marriage and Treatment of Children. 

I. There were several things connected with the 
nuptials of the Hebrews so essentially different 
from anything among Europeans that a short no¬ 
tice of them is indispensable. 

1. The first thing which merits attention was 
the method of contracting this sacred obligation— 
their espousals. It sometimes happened that sev¬ 
eral years elapsed between the espousals and the 
marriage of the contracting parties, during which 
period the bride remained at home with her pa.- 
rents, and was under the same obligations of fidel¬ 
ity to her spouse as if the nuptials had been sol¬ 
emnized, see Matt. i. 18. In general, however, 
only two or three months elapsed between the time 
of the espousals and that of the marriage. 

Concerning their marriages, Dr. Brown has col¬ 
lected the following particulars from the Jewish 
writers: 1. On the day of the marriage, the bride 
was as elegantly attired as her circumstances would 
permit, and was led by the women into the dress¬ 
ing-chamber, without her veil, and with disheveled 
hair, marriage-songs being sung before her as she 
went. There she was placed on a beautiful seat, 
where they disposed her hair in ringlets and orna¬ 
mented it with ribands and trinkets. They then 
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decked her in her wedding attire, and veiled her, 
like Rebekah, amidst the songs and rejoicings of 
her attendants. Thus was she “prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband,” Isa. Ixi. 10; Rev. 
xxi. 2. When the hour of marriage arrived, four 
persons walked before the bridegroom, carrying a 
canopy supported by four poles, that if the bride 
intended to walk home to the bridegroom’s house 
after the ceremony she might walk under it in 
company with her husband; and in the interim 
it either stood before the door, or was taken into 
the court around which the house was built, if the 
marriage ceremony was to be performed there, all 
the bride’s party exclaiming, “ Blessed be he that 
cometh !” welcoming thus the bridegroom and his 
friends. During the ceremony, if the father gave 
away his daughter, he took her by the hand, as 
Raguel did Sarah when she was married to Tobit, 
presented her to the bridegroom and said, “ Be¬ 
hold, take her after the law of Moses, and lead her 
away,” blessing them, taking paper, writing an 
instrument of covenant and sealing it, Tob. vii. 13, 
14. But if the father did not act as the celebrator, 
the bride stood on the night hand of the bride¬ 
groom, in allusion to Ps. xlv. 9, and the rabbi or 
hezen of the synagogue, who acted as celebrator, 
took the extremity of the thclit, which was about 
the bridegroom’s neck, and covered with it the 
head of the bride, as Boaz did Ruth, iii. 9, after 
which he consecrated a cup of wine, the bystanders 
joining in the ceremony; and the cup being thus 
blessed, it was given to the two contracting parties. 
The bridegroom, afterward taking the ring (a mod¬ 
ern invention, instead of the sum of money an¬ 
ciently given as the dowry), and putting it on the 
finger of the bride, said, “ Lo, thou art married to 
me with this ring, according to the form of Moses 
and of Israel.” Two witnesses were then called 
to hear the marriage contract read ; and after they 
returned, another cup of wine was consecrated and 
divided among the guests. 

2. Matters were next so ordered as to prepare 
for setting out to the house of the bridegroom; 
when, if there was a canopy, the bride and bride¬ 
groom walked under it (hence says the spouse, 
“ His banner over me was love,” Song Sol. ii. 4); 
but if none, the bride and her companions were 
veiled, she, however, far deeper than they. Some¬ 
times, also, they used a palanquin and were carried 
in state from one house to the other; and it seems 
to have been to this that David alludes in Ps. xlv. 
13: “The king’s daughter is all glorious within 
(the palanquin, viz.); her clothing is of wrought 
gold.” And to this Solomon refers when he says 
of the chariot of the bridegroom that “its wood 
was of cedar, its pillars of silver, its bottom of gold, 
its covering of purple, and the midst thereof paved 
with love, or poetical amorous inscriptions or de¬ 
vices for the daughters of Jerusalem,” Song Sol. iii. 
9*10. The marriage processions were commonly in 
the night, by torchlight; and Lightfootsays they car¬ 
ried before them ten wooden staves, having each of 
them at top a vessel like a dish, in which was a piece 
of cloth or wick, dipped in oil, to give light to the 
company, Matt. xxv. 1. So that the parable of 
the ten virgins was evidently a delineation of na¬ 
tional manners; since they required, in that case, 
not only to have oil in their lamps, but to have 
vessels containing a quantity of oil, in order to re¬ 
plenish these lamps from time to time. Indeed, 
we have several allusions to the same custom in 
various passages of Scripture. Thus the spouse, 
when speaking of the bridegroom, says, “My be¬ 
loved is white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten 
thousand or, as the original expresses it, “ light¬ 


ed with ten thousand;” thereby meaning that he 
dazzled beholders as much as a bridegroom at¬ 
tended with ten thousand lamps, Song Sol. v. 10. 
And the bridegroom says of the spouse that she is 
“terrible as an army with banners,” or, literally, 
that she is dazzling as women shone upon with the 
nuptial lamps, when their rich attire reflected a 
dazzling lustre. As they went to the bridegroom’s 
house every person who met them gave place to the 
procession ; a cup of wine was carried before them, 
and they were accompanied with music and danc¬ 
ing, Ps. xlv. 15. Hence, in one of the parables of 
our Lord, the children, at their sport, when imi¬ 
tating a marriage procession, said, “ We have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced,” Luke vii. 32. The 
praises of the bridegroom were also sung in strains 
like those in Ruth iv. 11, 12, while the praises 
of the bride were celebrated in a similar manner. 
Money was scattered among the crowd to remind 
them, if need required, that they had been present 
at the wedding, and barley also was sown before 
the newly-married couple as denoting their wishes 
for a numerous progeny. 

3. Having reached the house of the bridegroom, 
they sat down to the marriage supper, each clothed 
with a wedding garment, Matt. xxii. 11 ; and eti- 

i quette required that the bride and bridegroom 
should remain silent, while the honors of the table 
were done by the governor of the feast, John ii. 8, 
9. There were two other official persons, called 
friends of the bridegroom and the bride, John iii. 
39, whose office it was to be assisting to them as 
man and maid, especially at their entry into the 
nuptial chamber. After the feast was ended mirth 
and dancing prevailed, Jer. xxxiii. 11, which made 
the prophet mention the want of them as a mark 
of desolation, Jer. vii. 34; xvi. 9; xxv. 10, 11; 
but whether the bride and bridegroom’s parties re¬ 
mained together, or were in separate apartments, 
is not said ; the last is most conformable with the 
manners of the East. When the bridegroom re¬ 
tired, he spread his skirt over his bride to testify 
the claim which the law had given him, etc. In 
the case of young persons the marriage-feast lasted 
seven days, Gen. xxix. 27; Jud. xiv. 12, 17; Job 
xi. 19,.and the bride retained the appellation for 
thirty days after the ceremony ; but in the case of 
a widow or widower, the feast lasted only three 
days. It was the custom for the father to give his 
daughter, when leaving his house, a female slave 
as a companion, as Laban did to each of his daugh¬ 
ters ; hence Solomon accounts those extremely 
poor who had none, Prov. xii. 9. 

4. In consequence of the universal prevalence 
of polygamy in the East, we find the practice, from 
prudential motives, tolerated, under certain re¬ 
strictions, by the Mosaic code of laws, see Dent, 
xxi. 15-17; Ex. xxi. 9, 10, etc. The secondary 
wives of a man were termed concubines , and they 
differed from the first wife, who was the principal, 
in two things: (1) Where they had been bond- 
slaves, they still continued under subjection, and 
were at the disposal of their proprietors as long as 
the husband continued to pay their matrimonial 
duty. If deprived of this, they obtained their 
freedom, Ex. xxi. 7-11. (2) Their children did 
not inherit, if we may judge from the cases of Ke- 
turah and Hagnr, Gen. xxv. 5, G. The same dis¬ 
tinction prevails to this day in the East, except 
in China, where, as is just, all the children of the 
father are on the same footing. 

5. Upon the same ground that polygamy was 
tolerated by the Mosaic law, divorce was also al¬ 
lowed, Deut. xxiv. 1-4; Matt. xix. 8, but was to 
be effected in such a manner as to give an opportun¬ 


ity for the reform of many of those evils that 
were its necessary attendants where these provi¬ 
sions were not known. It will be seen upon ref¬ 
erence to the law above cited that the husband had 
the power of dissolving the marriage without any 
legal aid or recognition : “ If a man have taken a 
woman to wife, and she please him not, because he 
findeth a defect in her, he shall write her a bill of 
divorce,” etc. It is easy to conceive what abuses 
and disputes might ensue from such a dissolution 
of marriages; and to prevent these to the utmost 
extent, Moses ordained, 1. That there should be 
some written evidence of the transaction actually 
delivered lo the wife by which she might be able 
to certify on all occasions the truth of her riddance 
from her first marriage, together with her right to 
enter into a second. This process no doubt caused 
many hindrances, as but few Israelites understood 
the art of writing, so that it became necessary to 
resort to some judge or literary person in order to 
have the bill of divorce written; but this delay 
was probably intended by the legislator. For in 
this way a marriage could never be dissolved in 
the first heat of passion, and the husband might 
perhaps change his mind, and the person em¬ 
ployed to write the divorce, probably a priest or a 
Levite, was perhaps a man of principle, and would 
previously admonish the husband on the subject. 

2. But even the delivery of the bill of divorce did 
not render the dissolution of the marriage alto¬ 
gether complete. Thereto, by the Mosaic statute, 
this further circumstance was requisite, that the 
wife had actually left the husband’s house, which, 
if we may judge from the nature of the case and 
the manners of the Arabs, must have occasioned 
a delay of several months; and that man must 
know nothing of the human mind nor think how 
often the quarrels of married persons are made 
up on cool reflection, who can entertain a doubt 
whether by means of these delays a multitude of 
intended divorces must not have been prevented. 

3. Even after the dissolution of the marriage was 
complete, if both parties were satisfied to renew 
the connection, Moses put no obstacle in the way, 
if only the wife had not married another husband. 
For the maintenance of a divorced wife the law 
makes no provision. This may seem to us a case 
of great hardship, but in a country where polyg¬ 
amy made females scarce, and where slavery was 
tolerated, it would not be so severely felt. We 
must not omit to notice that the husband forfeited 
his right to give a divorce, however, if he had 
seduced a young woman and been obliged in obe¬ 
dience to the law to marry her, as also if he had 
falsely accused his wife of unchastity before mar¬ 
riage, Deut. xxii. 19, 29. These provisions had a 
most beneficial effect. The wife was also allowed 
to sue if she thought herself aggrieved, and espe¬ 
cially if she disliked the person to whom she had 
been espoused at an early age by her parents. 
Josephus mentions three instances of divorce by 
wives, viz., Salome, Herodias and Drusilla. 

6. The support of the wife after the husband’s 
death was uniformly provided for without the 
aid of any express regulations. If she had chil¬ 
dren, that natural duty which no statute needs to 
name obliged them to maintain her. If she had 
not, the nearest relation of her deceased husband 
was obliged to marry her, or if he declined so 
to do to resign her to the next more remote; and 
that so peremptorily that, as we see from Ruth iv. 
5, he could not inherit the land of the deceased 
without taking his childless widow along with it. 
If she were too old for marriage, still it would 
seem to have been an incumbent duty on the heir 
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of the land to support her as fully as if she were 
his wife. It is evident that this law was far more 
ancient than the Jewish law, Gen. xxxviii. 8, but 
it was under this law that it became doubly bind¬ 
ing, for it connected the love of preserving a 
brother’s name with the preservation of property 
in the several families and tribes. In this case no 
betrothing was required, nor were there any cere¬ 
monies, as at ordinary marriages. The husband’s 
brother acquired his sister-in-law by a divine 
right three months after the husband’s death. 

7. No regard is paid to equality of rank in mar¬ 
riages among the Orientals, and the meanest slave 
may be not only the wife, but even the mother, 
of a king. Hence we find no law prohibiting an 
Israelite from marrying out of his rank, and still 
less one that made marriages with persons of a 
very inferior station nugatory. To the priests 
alone has Moses laid down any special rule with 
respect to their marriages; and even these rules 
relate not to what we call rank, but to other things. 
The statutes that contain them are found in Lev. 
xxi. 7, 13, 44. Amidst all the restrictions there 
laid down, however, there was nothing to hinder a 
priest, and even the high-priest, from marrying an 
Israelitess of the lowest rank, even one that had 
from poverty been sold as a slave. It has been a 
generally-prevailing notion that an Israelite might 
not marry out of his tribe, but this, as Michaelis 
has shown, is a mistake directly confuted by the 
Mosaic writings. It was only in the single case 
of a daughter being the heiress of her father’s 
land that she was prohibited from marrying out 
of her tribe in order that the inheritance might 
not pass to another tribe, Num. xxxvi. This is 
placed beyond doubt in the case of Mary and 
Elizabeth, who were relations, but who had jnar- 
ried into different tribes. It was even in the 
power of an Israelite to marry a woman born a 
heathen, provided she renounced idolatry, as is 
evident from Dent. xxi. 10-14; but all marriage 
with Canaanitish women was expressly prohibited, 
Ex. xxxiv. 16. 

8. It is seen from several passages of Scripture 
that the custom of purchasing the bride prevailed 
among the descendants of Abraham. Thus She- 
chem says to Jacob, whose daughter Dinah he 
wished to espouse, “Ask me never so much dowry 
and gifts,” etc., see also 1 Sam. xviii. 25. The 
custom still exists in many parts of the East, and 
hence a numerous family of daughters is a source 
of great wealth. Where the bridegroom is not 
possessed of sufficient property to obtain the object 
of his desire by purchase, he obtains her by servi¬ 
tude. This will illustrate Gen. xxix. 27. 

9. This sacred and important obligation was 
contracted at a very early age among the Jews, in 
compliance with Eastern customs ; and hence the 
bride calls her husband “ the guide of mv youth,” 
Prov. ii. 17; see also Prov. v. 18. At the age of 
eighteen the males could marry, and the females 
when they were twelve and a day, till which time 
they were called little maids. Celibacy and ster¬ 
ility were considered great afflictions, and large 
families are peculiar marks of the providential 
blessing of God. 

II. Among the Jews children were much cov¬ 
eted, both because the inheritance in the tribes was 
dependent on it, and because each one, especially 
of the house of David, was anxious to participate 
in the honor of being the progenitor of the Messiah. 

1. From Ezra xvi. 4-9 it is evident that infants 
newly born were washed in water, anointed with 
oil, rubbed with salt, swaddled with a long band¬ 
age, and then wrapped in comfortable clothing. 


2. On the eighth day from the birth of the child 
the rite of circumcision was performed. Of the 
design of this ceremony we have spoken in treat¬ 
ing of the ceremonial law. It was the initiatory 
sign and seal of the covenant of peculiarity. It 
only remains to notice the manner of its per¬ 
formance. The sponsors being chosen and the 
company assembled, either in the synagogue or in 
the house, the female employed by the mother 
brought the child to the door and gave it to the 
person who was appointed to hold it during the 
operation. On entering with the child he was 
hailed with “ Blessed be he who comes!” He then 
sat down and the eircumciser effected the opera¬ 
tion, blessed the child and gave him the name ap¬ 
pointed (if it had not been already given, see 
Ruth iv. 17; 1 Sam. iv. 21), at the same time re¬ 
peating Ezra xvi. 6; “ I said unto thee, when thou 
wast in thy blood, Live!” After this the company 
repeats Ps. cxxviii. If the child died before the 
eighth day, he was circumcised in the cemetery for 
the purpose of securing his recognition at the res¬ 
urrection of the just. The girls were carried in 
the synagogue generally to be named. In both 
cases it was a time of festivity and rejoicing, though 
less so in the case of girls than in that of boys. 

3. As soon as the children had arrived at a 
proper age to receive instruction they were taught 
select sentences from the law by their parents, in 
conformity with Deut. iv. 9; vi. 7, etc. 

4. It was a universal custom among the Jews to 
teach their children some trade, as appears from 
the following passage from the Talmud: “What is 
a father commanded to do to his son? To circum¬ 
cise him; to redeem him; to teach him the law; 
to teach him a trade; and to take him a wife. 
Rabbi Judah said, He who teacheth not his son a 
trade does as if he taught him to be a thief. And 
Rabban Gamael saitli, He who hath a trade in his 
hand is like a vineyard that is fenced.” 

5. Among the Hebrews, as indeed among most 
other nations, the first-bow enjoyed particular 
privileges; and wherever polygamy existed, it was 
necessary to fix them, see Deut. xxi. 15-17. These 
privileges consisted (1) in a right to the priest¬ 
hood, which before the law was in the eldest.of the 
family; and (2) in a double portion of the father’s 
property. The double portion is explained two 
ways: some believe that half the entire inherit¬ 
ance was given to the elder brother, the other half 
being shared in equal parts among the rest. But 
the rabbins inform us that the first-born took for 
his share twice as much as any of his brethren. If 
the first-born died before the division of the father’s 
inheritance and left any children, his right de¬ 
volved to his heirs. First-born daughters were 
not, however, invested with these privileges. The 
rights of the first-born could be transferred to any 
other branch of the family upon certain grounds, 
as in the case of Jacob and Esau, Reuben and Jo¬ 
seph, Adonijah and Solomon. 

6. Adoption, strictly speaking, does not appear 
to have been practiced by the ancient Hebrews. 
Moses says nothing of it in his laws, and Jacob’s 
adoption of his two grandsons, Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, Gen. xlviii. 1, is rather a kind of substitu¬ 
tion by which he intended that they should have 
each his lot in Israel as if they had been his own 
sons. But as he gives no inheritance to their 
father Joseph, the effect of this adoption extended 
only to their increase of fortune and inheritance 
—i.e., instead of one part, giving them, or Joseph, 
whom they represented, two parts. From Esth. 
ii. 15, however, it is evident that adoption, strictly 
so called, was not unknown among the Jews, 


though we are uncertain how far the privileges of 
it extended. It is supposed they were much like 
those of the Roman laws, that adopted children 
shared the parent’s estate with his natural descend¬ 
ants, that they assumed the name of the person 
who adopted them and became subject to his 
paternal power. Another kind of adoption among 
the Israelites consisted in the obligation of a sur¬ 
viving brother to marry the widow of his brother 
who had died without issue, Deut. xxv., 5, etc.; so 
that the children of this connection were considered 
as belonging to his deceased brother and went by his 
name. Among the Mohammedans the ceremony of 
adoption is performed by causing the adopted to 
passthrough the shirt of the person who adopts him. 
Something like this appears among the Hebrews. 
Elijah adopted Elisha by throwing his mantle over 
him, 1 Ki. xix. 19; and when he was carried up 
in a fiery chariot, his mantle, which he let fall, 
was taken up by Elisha, his spiritual son and 
adopted successor in the office of prophet, 2 Ki. ii. 
13, 15. It should be remarked that Elisha asks not 
merely to be adopted (for that he had been al¬ 
ready), but to be treated as the elder son, to have 
a double portion of the Spirit conferred upon him. 
Did the gift of the mantle imply this also? It 
would seem so by the conduct of Moses, who 
clothed Eleazar in Aaron’s sacred vestments when 
that high-priest was about to be gathered to his 
fathers, Num. xx. 26, intimating thereby that 
Eleazar succeeded in the functions of the priest¬ 
hood, and was, as it were, adopted to exercise that 
dignity. The Lord told Shebna, captain of the 
temple, that he would deprive him of his honor¬ 
able station, and substitute Eliakim, son of Hil- 
kiah : “ I will clothe him with thy robe, saitli the 
Lord, and strengthen him with thy girdle, and I 
will commit thy government into his hand,” Isa. 
xxii. 21. Paul, in several parts of his writings, 
exhorts Christians to put on the Lord Jesus, and 
to put on the new man to denote their adoption as 
sons of God. 

Domestic Economy and Repasts. 

1. The Jewish people generally lived upon food 
of the plainest description. Boaz complimented 
Ruth, who was much his inferior in rank, by per¬ 
mitting her to partake of his meal of bread and 
vinegar: “And she sat beside the reapers; and 
he reached her parched corn, and she did eat and 
was sufficed, and left,” Ruth ii. 14. Of as plain 
and simple a description was the supply of food 
brought to David and his companions in arms 
when he had been obliged to fly from Jerusalem. 
The simplest and most ordinary diet of the Jews 
prepared by themselves was bread, which was 
commonly baked in a wooden howl or kneading- 
trough, Ex. viii. 3, in which the dough is mixed 
with leaven or suffered to stand and ferment until 
it becomes sour. Sometimes their bread was 
baked on the hearth, Gen. xviii. 6, which is still a 
common method in the East. Another kind of 
bread was baked in a shallow earthen vessel liken 
frying pan, Lev. ii. 7, and some round the outsid<- 
of a great stone pitcher, properly heated, on which 
was poured a thin paste of meal and water. 
Sometimes they bake it in an oven in the ground, 
four or five feet deep, well plastered with mortar, 
against the sides of which they place the bread, 
where it is instantly done. 

2. Wine appears to have been a beverage in re¬ 
quest amongst the Hebrews, and it was sometimes 
drunk to such an extent as to cause ebriety—a 
circumstance which has furnished the prophets 
with many tropes, see Isa. v. 11-22; xxviii. 1- 
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11; xlix. 26; Jer. viii. 14; ix. 14; xvi. 48; Deut. 
xxxii. 42. 

(1) Wine was prescribed as part of the daily 
offering to God under the law, Ex. xxix. 40; Num. 
xxviii. 7, and it was also used by our Saviour at 
the institution of the Last Supper, Mark xiv. 35. 
That wine was drunk on sacramental occasions by 
the disciples of Christ, at a subsequent period, 
appears from 1 Cor. xi. 21, where the apostle 
sharply reproves some of the Corinthian profes¬ 
sors of Christianity because they intoxicated them¬ 
selves at the Holy Supper. In Deut. xiv. 22, 26, the 
Hebrews are commanded to tithe all their increase 
or productions, and to eat of this tithe before the 
Lord in the place where he shall appoint. If the 
place where they lived should be too distant, how¬ 
ever, to permit them to carry up their tithe with 
them, then they were to sell it, to carry the money 
with them, and to purchase “ oxen, or sheep, or 
wine, or strong drink, or whatsoever their soul 
desireth,” and to eat and rejoice before the Lord. 
At the wedding-feast in Cana of Galilee, John ii. 

2, 11, Jesus turned water into wine for the accom¬ 
modation of the guests who were present; and Paul 
directs Timothy to drink a little wine on account 
of his frequent infirmities, 1 Tim. v. 23. On spe¬ 
cial occasions of feasting, such as weddings, thanks¬ 
givings and the like, the Jews were accustomed to 
drink wine, and the Scriptures nowhere speak of 
the custom with disapprobation. 'When Wisdom 
invites her guests to a feast, Prov. ix. 2-5, she fur¬ 
nishes her table and “mingles her wine,” and 
cries, “ Come, eat of my bread and drink of the 
wine which I have mingled.” The wise man 
directs that “strong drink” should be “given to 
him that is ready to perish, and wine unto those 
that be of heavy hearts,” Prov. xxxi. 6. 

(2) Professor Stuart, to whom Biblical literature 
is so much indebted, has recently devoted his at¬ 
tention to the subject of wines and strong drinks, as 
mentioned and approved of in the Bible, and has 
labored to prove that the description of wine, the 
use of which was prescribed and sanctioned by 
the Almighty and his people, was the unfermented 
juice of the grape, and not wine produced by the 
process of fermentation. The inquiry is one that 
merits all the attention that can be given to it, but 
it would be out of place to enter upon it here. 
We will only remark, therefore, that the attempt 
to show that the approved wine is always called 
tirosh , while the fermented, intoxicating and de¬ 
nounced liquor is as uniformly called ayin, fails in 
its object; because in Prov. xxxi. 6, among other 
places, it is directed that wine {ayin) should be 
given to those who are heavy of heart or bitter of 
soul. 

(3) The vessels used for drinking were, at first, 
horns; but the Hebrews used horns only for the 
purpose of performing the ceremony of anointing. 
The other drinking-vessels were a .cup of brass, 
covered with tin, in form resembling a lily, 1 Ki, 
vii. 26, and the bowl, resembling a lily also, Ex. 
xxv. 33, although it seems to have varied in form, 
for it had many names. 

(4) In Eastern countries every preparation of 
milk is in general request. Coagulated sour milk, 
which is a most refreshing beverage, is prepared 
by the infusion of a certain herb, which causes 
fermentation. Butter is generally produced by 
putting the milk into a goat’s skin, which is so 
tied up as to prevent the milk from running out, 
and then hung between the poles of a tent or 
house, where it is agitated in one uniform direc¬ 
tion till a separation is caused between the butter 
and the milk. Buttermilk is a luxury, and the 


chief dessert among the Moors; and when they 
speak of the extraordinary agreeableness of any¬ 
thing, they compare it to buttermilk. It is no 
wonder, then, that Jael gave it to Sisera, Jud. 
v. 25. 

(5) The Orientals are in the habit of rising 
early, commonly with the dawn, that they may 
have leisure to rest or sleep in the middle of the 
day. As soon as they are up they take breakfast, 
which consists of bread, fried eggs, cheese, honey 
and lebad or coagulated sour milk; but some¬ 
times they begin with grapes and other fruits, 
fresh gathered, and then have for breakfast bread, 
coffee and good wines, particularly one of an ex¬ 
quisite flavor called muscadel. About eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, in winter, they dine, and 
rather earlier in summer. A piece of red cloth, 
cut in a round form, is spread upon the divan 
under the table, to prevent it from being soiled, 
and a long piece of cloth is laid around to cover 
the knees of such as sit at table; but the table 
itself has no covering except the victuals. The 
dishes, etc., are disposed in proper order around 
the edges and in the centre. Among the great 
the dishes are brought in one by one, and after 
each person has eaten a little they are changed. 
The pottage of which we read in Scripture was 
made by cutting boiled meat into small pieces, 
with rice, flour and parsley, but sometimes of 
meal and herbs alone; for they eat but little ani¬ 
mal food in the East. When they intend to honor 
any person at table, the master sends him a larger 
portion, as Joseph did to Benjamin, Gen. xliii. 34. 
In general, they sup about five o’clock in the win¬ 
ter, and about six in summer. As this much resem¬ 
bles their dinner, it is unnecessary to describe it. 

(6) Their mode of eating must not be over¬ 
looked. The thick meats they take up with the 
thumb and the two forefingers, and their milk and 
pottage is eaten by dipping bread into it. When 
they drink water at table, it is usually out of 
shells, horns or cups; but if from a river, they 
take it from the palm of the hands, or if from a 
pitcher or the ground, they suck it through their 
sleeve, for fear of leeches. Wines were formerly 
very common among the Jews, being kept in 
leathern bottles, Matt. ix. 17, and cooled by the 
snow of Lebanon. 

(7) Sitting at meals (till near the end of the times 
of the Old Testament) appears to have been univer¬ 
sal, Gen. xliii. 33; Ex. xxxii. 6; 1 Sam. xx. 5; Prov. 
xxviii. 1; Ezra xliv., etc. The ancient Egyptians 
sat on their hams at meals, each to a small table; 
also in chairs. We have the first indications of 
the change of posture from sitting to lying in 
Amos vi. 4 and Judith xii. 15, Greek. In our Sa¬ 
viour’s days the reclining posture at meals had 
become universal; and every time that sitting at 
meat is mentioned in the New Testament it ought 
to have been rendered “ lying,” to make it accord 
with the universal practice. 

(8) In former times portions were sent to those 
who were absent, Neh. viii. 10, 12; Esth. ix. 22. 
It should ever be recollected, too, that the men 
and women in higher life had separate tables, as 
is the case in the East at the present day, though 
this was not the case in ancient Egypt. The cus¬ 
tom of the Arabs, also, who never preserve frag¬ 
ments of their meals, but invite the poor to partake 
of them, may explain the reason why Tobit sent 
for the poor to partake of his dinner, Tob. ii. 2, 
and why the poor, the maimed and the blind were 
invited to the rich man’s supper in Luke xiv. 21. 

(9) From the Mishna it appears that the Jews 
had fmrins of thanksgiving, not only at the eating 


of the passover, but before and after ordinary 
meals, and even on the introduction of many of the 
dishes. The duty of Christians on this subject is 
enforced not only by the reason of the thing, and 
the practice of the Greeks, Romans and Jews, but 
by the example of our Saviour in Mark viii. 6; 
John vi. 11, 23; and of Paul in Acts xxvii. 35. 

In the end of the fifth book of the Apostolical 
Constitutions is a form of grace or prayer by 
Christians. 

Social Intercourse. 

I. The common method in the East of doing 
honor to an inferior seems to have been by pre¬ 
senting him with a change of raiment, Dan. v. 16. 
Alexander, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, when 
he appointed Jonathan Maccabceus high-priest and 
declared him the king’s friend, sent him a purple 
robe and a crown of gold, 1 Macc. x. 20; and he 
afterward did him more signal honor by sending 
him a buckle of gold to wear on the shoulder and 
to fasten his purple robe, as the use was to give to 
such as were of the king’s blood, 1 Macc. x. 89; 
see also 1 Macc. xi. 57, 58; 1 Esd. iii. 6. The 
princes of the East, even at the present day, have 
many changes of raiment ready, both as an article 
of wealth and to suit the occasion. This accounts 
for the ease with which Jehu’s mandate was 
obeyed when he ordered four hundred vestments 
for the priests of Baal, that none might escape, 2 
Ki. x. 22. For a superior to give his own gar¬ 
ment to an inferior was esteemed a high mark of 
regard. Hence Jonathan gave his to David, 1 
Sam. xviii. 4. And the following extract from 
Sir John Malcolm’s “ History of Persia ” may serve 
to throw some light on Elisha’s request to have 
the mantle of Elijah, 2 Ki. ii. 13: “ When the kha¬ 
lifa or teacher of the Scoffees dies, he bequeaths 
his patched garment, which is all his worldly 
wealth, to the disciple whom he esteems the most 
worthy to become his successor, and the moment 
the latter puts on the holy mantle he is vested with 
the power of his predecessor.” 

II. The chief of the marks of disgrace noticed 
in the Scriptures are, subjecting men to the em¬ 
ployment of women, Lam. v. 13; cutting off the 
beard and plucking off the hair, 2 Sam. x. 5; Isa. 
1.6; spitting in the face, Isa. 1.6; clapping the 
hands, hissing and making significant gestures, 
Ezra xxv. 6; Job xxvii. 23; Lam. ii. 15; Isa. Ivii. 
4. But marks of disgrace were not confined to the 
living. They often extended to the dead by re¬ 
fusing them the rites of sepulture, Rev. xi. 1-12; 
raising them after they had been interred, Jer. 
viii. 1; forbidding them to be publicly lamented ; 
allowing them to become the prey of ravenous 
beasts, Jer. xvi. 5-7; xix. 7 ; casting them into the 
common burial-ground, Jer. xxvi. 23; and burning 
their bones into lime, Amos ii. 1. 

III. The modes of address and politeness which 
custom has established in different nations are va¬ 
rious. In Judtea, as in the East generally, they 
were very ceremonious and exact in their outward 
decorum, and in their mutual behavior they scru¬ 
pulously observed all the rules and forms in which 
civility was usually expressed. 

Among the Eastern nations it was ever custom¬ 
ary for the common people, whenever they ap¬ 
proached their prince or any person of dignity, to 
prostrate themselves. This mode of address ob¬ 
tained also among the Jews. When honored with 
admittance to their sovereign or introduced to 
illustrious personages, they fell down at their feet, 
and continued in this servile posture till they were 
raised. There occur many instances of this cus- 
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tom in the Scriptures. The wise men who came 
from the East, when they saw the child Jesus with 
his mother Mary, fell down and worshiped him, 
as did great numbers in after times. It was also 
customary to kiss the hand or the feet of the person 
approached, to kiss the hem of his garment or to 
embrace his feet, Luke vii. 38, 48 ; Matt, xxviii. 9. 

From time immemorial it has also been the uni¬ 
versal custom in the East to send presents one to 
another. No one waits upon a prince or any per¬ 
son of distinction without a present. This is a 
token of respect never dispensed with. Let the 
present be ever sotnean and inconsiderable, yet the 
intention of the giver is accepted. Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that a peasant, happening to fall in the 
way of Artaxerxes the Persian monarch in one of 
his excursions, having nothing to present to his 
sovereign, according to Oriental custom, the coun¬ 
trymen immediately ran to an adjacent stream, 
filled both his hands and offered it to his prince. 
The monarch smiled and graciously received it, 
highly pleased with the good disposition the act 
manifested. All modern books of travels in the 
East abound with examples of this universally- 
prevailing custom. “ It is accounted uncivil,” 
says Maundrell, “to visit in Syria without an 
offering in hand. All great men expect it as a 
kind of tribute to their character and authority, 
and look upon themselves .as affronted and even 
defrauded when this compliment is omitted. Even 
in familiar visits among inferiors you will seldom 
see them come without bringing a flower or an 
orange or some other token of respect to the per¬ 
son visited, the Turks, in this point, keeping up 
the ancient Oriental custom, as hinted in 1 Sam. 
ix.7,8: ‘Ifwego,’ says Saul, ‘what shall we bring 
the man of God? there is not a present,’ etc.; 
which words are unquestionably to be understood 
in conformity to this Easiern custom as relating to 
a token of respect, and not a price of divination.” 

The same writer thus describes the mode of vis¬ 
iting in the East: “When you would make a 
visit to a person of quality, you must send one be¬ 
fore you with a present to bespeak your admission 
and to know at what hour your coming may be 
most seasonable. Being come to the house, the 
servants meet you at the outermost gate and con¬ 
duct you toward their lord’s or master’s apartment, 
other servants (I suppose of better rank) meeting 
you in the way at their several stations as you 
draw nearer to the person you visit. Coming into 
his room, you find him prepared to receive you, 
either standing at the edge of the duan, or else 
lying down at one corner of it, according as he 
thinks proper to maintain a greater or less distinc¬ 
tion. Being come to the side of the duan, you 
slip off your shoes, and stepping up, take your 
place, which you must do first at some distance 
and upon your knees, laying your hand very form¬ 
ally before you. Thus you must remain till the 
man of quality invites you to draw nearer, and to 
put yourself in an easier posture, leaning upon the 
bolster. Being thus fixed, he discourses with von 
as the occasion offers, the servants standing round 
all the while in great number, and with the pro- 
foundest respect, silence and order imaginable. 
When you have talked over your business or com¬ 
pliments, or whatever other concern brought you 
thither, he makes a sign to have things brought in 
for the entertainment, which is generally a little 
sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet and another of cof¬ 
fee, all of which are immediately brought in by 
the servants and tendered to all the guests in or¬ 
der with the greatest care and awfulness imagin¬ 
able. And they have reason to look well to it; for 


should any servant make but the least slip or 
mistake either in delivering or receiving his dish, 
it might cost him fifty, perhaps a hundred, drubs 
on his bare feet to atone for the crime. At last 
comes the finishing part of your entertainment, 
which is perfuming the beards of the company, a 
ceremony which is performed in this manner: 
They have for this purpose a small silver chafing- 
dish, covered with a lid full of holes and fixed 
upon a handsome plate. In this they put some 
fresh coals, and upon them a piece of lignum aloes, 
and then, shutting it up, the smoke immediately as¬ 
cends with a grateful odor through the holes of the 
cover. It is held under every one’s chin,’and of¬ 
fered, as it were, a sacrifice to his beard. It is 
understood togive acivil dismissal to the visitants, 
intimating to them that the master of the house 
has business to do or some other avocation that 
permits them to go away as soon as they please; 
and the sooner after this ceremony, the better. 
By this means you may at any time without 
offence deliver yourself from being detained from 
your affairs by tedious and unseasonable visits, and 
from being constrained to use that piece of hypoc¬ 
risy so common in the world of pressing those to 
stay longer with you whom perhaps in your heart 
you wish a great way off for having troubled you 
so long already.” 

We collect from several passages in the Old 
Testament that their salutations and expressions 
of affection on meeting each other were extremely 
tedious and tiresome, containing many particular 
inquiries after the person’s welfare and the wel¬ 
fare of his family and friends, and when they 
parted concluding with many reciprocal wishes of 
happiness and benediction on each other. Much 
time was spent in the rigid observance of these 
ceremonious forms. When our Lord, therefore, in 
his commission to the seventy, whom he despatched 
into the towns and villages of Judah to publish 
the gospel, strictly ordered them to salute no man 
by the way, Luke x. 4, he designed only bv this 
prohibition that they should suffer nothing to re¬ 
tard and impede them in their progress from one 
place to another, and that they should not lavish 
those precious moments which ought to be devoted 
to the sacred and arduous duties of their office in 
observing the irksome and unmeaning modes of 
life. Not that our Lord intended his disciples 
should studiously violate all common civility and 
decency and industriously offend against the rules 
of courteousness and decorum. On the contrary, 
he commanded them upon their entrance into any 
house to salute it, Matt. x. 12, and observe the 
customary form of civility in wishing it peace or 
universal happiness, Lfike x. 5. Elisha, thus des¬ 
patching his servant Gehazi to recover the son of 
the Shunammito, strictly enjoins him to make all 
the expedition possible, 2 Ki. iv. 29. Though the 
terms of these modes of address and politeness are 
expressive of the profoundest respect and homage, 
they soon degenerate, through constant use and 
frequency of repetition, into mere verbal forms 
and words of course in which the heart has no 
share. To those empty insignificant forms which 
men mechanically repeat at meeting or taking 
leave of each other there is a beautiful allusion in 
the following expression of our Lord in his last 
and consolatory discourse with his disciples when 
he assured them he would soon leave them and 
go to the Father: “ Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you ; not as the world qivelh give 
I unto you,” John xiv. 27. Since I must shortly 
be torn from you, I now bid you adieu, sincerely 
wishing you every happiness. Not as the world 


giveth give I unto you—not in the unmeaning, 
ceremonial manner the world repeats this saluta¬ 
tion, for my wishes of peace and happiness to you 
are sincere, and my blessing and benediction will 
devolve upon you every substantial felicity. This 
throws light upon one of the most beautiful pieces 
of imagery which the genius and judgment of a 
writer ever created. In the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, Ileb. xi., the author informs us with what 
warm, anticipating hopes of the Messiah’s future 
kingdom those great and good men who adorn the 
annals of former ages were animated. “ These all,” 
said he, “ died in faith.” They closed their eyes 
upon the world, but they closed them in the trans¬ 
porting assurance that God would accomplish his 
promises. They had the firmest persuasion that the 
Messiah would bless the world. By faith they ante¬ 
dated these happy times and placed themselves in 
idea in the midst of all their fancied blessedness. 
They hailed this most auspicious period—saluted it 
as salutes a friend whose person we recognize at a 
distance. These all died in faith —died in the firm 
persuasion that God would accomplish these mag¬ 
nificent promises, though they themselves had not 
enjoyed them, but had only seen them afar off. 

The foregoing sections, condensed from the val¬ 
uable work of Carpenter as modified by Jenks, 
present a large amount of valuable information 
which depicts the social life of the Jews with great 
minuteness, and which enables the reader to un¬ 
derstand the topography, climatology and physical 
condition of that land which of old God gave to 
Abraham and his descendants, to be a possession 
for ever. The peculiar characteristics of the Asi¬ 
atic mind, as distinct from the developments 
which have been apparent in "Western nations, 
may be seen in the social conditions which are 
herein described. Repose and permanence prevail 
in the East. Versatility and change have been 
marked features in the civilization of the West. 
The Jew in one age did what his .fathers did in a 
former age. lie dressed in their garb, he tilled 
his fields in the manner of his ancestors, his tent 
or his’house was formed on the model of the shel¬ 
ter which had served the generations that had 
gone before him. The economy of his home was 
identical with the usages of other days. That 
which was good enough for his forefathers was 
sufficient for his purposes; and thus it has come to 
pass that a faithful picture of the habits and 
usages of the Jews in one age may be received as 
a portraiture of their social condition in another 
age. The design of the Levitical economy was to 
keep them, as a people, separated from the nations. 
Like a field in which was treasured a sacred de¬ 
posit to be kept in safety the fences were raised 
high and carried around on every side, £0 among 
the Jews their ordinances tended to keep them as 
a separate people. This result was secured in a 
remarkable manner; for although they touched 
on other nations around their boundaries, though 
their soil was often the battle-ground of mighty 
nations, still it was with the Jews as it is with 
the lake when the storm has swept over it. The 
waves may swell tumultuously for a season while 
the tempest rages; but once the calm succeeds, the 
water sinks to its wonted rest. Babylon, Egypt 
and Syria might contend with each other, and the 
habits of courtly circles might be modified for a 
time, but the Jew on the land of his fathers was a 
Jew all the time; and so it continued notwithstand¬ 
ing partial and local changes until the great tem¬ 
pest arose which swept the unbelieving race from 
the land that rejected the mercy of Jehovah and 
refused to accept the Messiah when he came. 
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The Correct Principles of Biblical Criticism and 

Interpretation. 


1. Tite progress of sacred literature in modern 
times furnishes a topic of gratifying and instruct¬ 
ive inquiry, and is fraught with considerations 
eminently calculated to excite the gratitude and 
strengthen the convictions of the Christian stu¬ 
dent. 

2 . From the fifth to the fifteenth century Bibli¬ 
cal learning was in a deplorably low state. Re¬ 
ligious feuds were the disgrace of Christendom. 
Bitter controversies touching the forms of religion, 
or, more properly speaking, touching the powers 
and functions of those who assumed to be its au¬ 
thorized and exclusive propounders and guardians, 
absorbed the attention of the Christian world. 
The Scriptures were only resorted to as the arse¬ 
nal in which were deposited the aggressive arms 
of the spiritual combatants, and these were used 
against each other in the most arbitrary and un¬ 
skillful manner. All desire for true learning be¬ 
came extinct, the principles of interpretation were 
lost sight of and forgotten, and there were few 
who could even read, and much less understand, 
the text of the sacred books. In the twelfth cen¬ 
tury the Scriptures were torn in pieces between 
two parties—the scholastic theologians, who, by a 
perverse use of the Aristotelian philosophy, re¬ 
duced the doctrines of religion to a number of ab¬ 
surd subtleties, incomprehensible by all minds, 
not excepting their own; and the Biblical doctors, 
who, by a system of mystical and allegorical in¬ 
terpretation, perverted and darkened the sublime 
truths of Scripture, and rendered their meaning 
a matter of doubt and uncertainty. The religious 
wars called the Crusades were, however, over¬ 
ruled by Providence to the most beneficial pur¬ 
poses. By introducing into Europe a number of 
learned Greeks, they originated a spirit of in¬ 
quiry in Italy and elsewhere, while the univer¬ 
sities, which were shortly afterward established, 
and in which the Oriental languages were culti¬ 
vated, tended greatly to the revival of learning, 
and prepared the way for an improved system of 
Scripture interpretation. 

3. As early as the latter end of the fifteenth 
century some vigorous efforts were made to pro¬ 
mote the rational interpretation of the sacred 
writings. The laborers, however, were few, and 
the aids they possessed for the elucidation of the 
text were scanty and imperfect. Early in the 
seventeenth century their numbers were greatly 
increased, and we find many names distinguished 
in the republic of letters who were then success¬ 
fully cultivating this branch of learning. By the 
middle of this century the number of Biblical stu¬ 
dents was considerably augmented and the result 
of their labors proportionately increased. After 
all, however, those who were at this time devoted 
to the pursuit of Scriptural inquiries formed but 
an insignificant band, and were regarded by their 
contemporaries as the students of an isolated 
branch of learning, too uninteresting in aspect 
and too limited in results to command or reward 
general attention. 

4. Toward the close of the seventeenth century 
Biblical learning was brought into more general 
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favor, and assumed a more popular and inviting 
form. It was no longer viewed as the exclusive 
possession of the clerical body, but as forming 
part of the common property of the republic of 
letters. Numerous and valuable acquisitions were 
made to the previously existing stock of materials. 

5. The enlightened and indefatigable exertions 
of Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach and Kennicott were 
directed to a restoration of the integrity or purity 
of the sacred text, while the learned and ingenious 
Shaw, whose “Travels and Observations Relating 
to Several Parts of Barbary and the Levant” ap¬ 
pear to have attracted the notice of the celebrated 
Harraer, pointed out a new and indispensable 
source of Biblical illustration, viz., attention to 
the customs of the Eastern people. About the 
same period Michaelis was engaged in a similar 
course on a large scale, and had induced the king 
of Denmark to send a deputation of learned trav¬ 
elers to pursue the necessary inquiries, under his 
directions, in Egypt and Syria. The result of 
their voyage was given in French by the very 
learned Mons. Niebuhr, whose work produced a 
great effect by directing attention to the treasures 
of information which existed in the East. 

6 . From this new era the sphere of Biblical re¬ 
search and illustration has been gradually en¬ 
larging. The metaphysician and the naturalist, 
the antiquary and the traveler, the philologist and 
the historian, have contributed their respective 
shares. The materials now collected are numerous 
and valuable, and their value is well understood 
by those competent to employ them in removing 
obscurities, clearing up difficulties, eliciting new 
beauties or educing further instruction from that 
book which is above all price. But much re¬ 
mains to be done to render these aids available 
for general use. 

7. Hitherto, with but one or two exceptions, the 
method in which the several branches of criticism 
and interpretation have been treated has restricted 
the study of these topics to those whose professional 
engagements have rendered such study imperative, 
or to those whose learning and leisure have in¬ 
duced them to look upon it as a source of mere 
intellectual enjoyment. 

8 . But much of that description of learning 
which the art of interpretation requires may be 
brought within the reach, and be adapted to the 
comprehension, of persons whose minds are not 
above the ordinary standard, and whose circum¬ 
stances require that much of their time and atten¬ 
tion should be given to other affairs. The advan¬ 
tages of such an extension of Biblical knowledge 
would soon be apparent in the growing maturity 
and perfection of the Christian character, and in 
the increased usefulness and efficiency of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry. 

9. Biblical learning is usually divided into two 
principal branches, intimately connected : 

(1) Biblical criticism, which treats of the 
laws by which the genuineness or purity of the 
text is decided and restored. 

(2) Biblical interpretation, which treats 
of the rules by which the sense of the text is to 


be educed and exhibited, and includes Biblical 
antiquities. 

10. The object in this department of the Ency¬ 
clopedia being to furnish the unlearned as well as 
the more erudite with a comprehensive and practi¬ 
cally useful digest of the several topics connected 
with the interpretation of the sacred writings, 
Biblical criticism, as it pertains to the original 
text, will be despatched in a much more sum¬ 
mary way than the matters incident to inter¬ 
pretation. 

11 . First, then, we shall direct our attention to 
the text of the Bible, with a view to ascertain, in a 
general way, its original character and the securi¬ 
ties we possess for its present integrity. This will 
bring under review the Hebrew and Greek Scrip¬ 
tures, and the various accidents to which literary 
compositions are liable in passing down the stream 
of time from a period antecedent to the invention 
of printing, more particularly those which have oc¬ 
curred to the sacred writings. Thence we shall 
be led to inquire into the character and value of 
various readings, or the different wording of the 
same passage in the several manuscripts and 
other extant documents comprising the sacred 
text or portions of it, the sources in which they 
have originated, and the means we possess for 
correcting the errors that may have crept into the 
text. "VVe may then review the progress that has 
been made toward restoring the text to its original 
purity, and the methods by which this has been 
effected. Having thus ascertained the actual slate 
of the books the contents of which it is proposed 
to investigate, we may proceed step by step through 
the several rules of interpretation. This will ex¬ 
hibit the means that may be legitimately em¬ 
ployed for educing the sense of the language used 
by the sacred writers. Thus we shall be intro¬ 
duced to almost every variety of subject com¬ 
prised in the Bible, and clearly ascertain what 
qualifications are indispensable to its sound inter¬ 
pretation. 

Biblical Criticism. 

The immediate object, then, of sound criticism 
is, not to understand and interpret the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, but to examine their genuineness and un¬ 
corruptness, to assign reasons for deeming any 
particular passage to have been altered from its 
original state, and to propose the surest means by 
which such passage may be restored with the great¬ 
est certainty or probability to its pristine condi¬ 
tion. 

There are four principal sources of criticism. 
The first is an accurate acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the language wherein not merely 
the sacred Scriptures in general, but each particu¬ 
lar book, was composed. The second is a compar¬ 
ison of the various manuscripts or copies which 
we have of them originating at various periods. 
The third consists of the various translations 
which have been made of them into foreign lan¬ 
guages. The fourth and last, which must be em¬ 
ployed but seldom, springs from the writings and 
remains of the earlier Fathers, and generally of 
the earlier ecclesiastical writers who have made 
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some use of the Bible. The sections of this chap¬ 
ter will be devoted to a general review of these 
several topics. 

I. The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

1. Speaking in general terms, it may be stated 
that Hebrew and Greek are the two languages 
employed by the Author of revelation to convey a 
knowledge of his will and purpose to mankind. 

2. The Books of the Old Testament were, 
with the exception of a few passages, composed in 
the Hebrew. The exceptions relate to passages 
written in the Chaldee dialect, the reasons for em¬ 
ploying which, where it occurs, are sufficiently 
obvious. They are passages either consisting of 
transcripts from original documents, or compris¬ 
ing information specially designed to be commu¬ 
nicated to the people by whom this dialect was 
employed. Thus, Jer. x. 11, which is pure Chal-* 
dee introduced into the midst of a Hebrew com¬ 
position, was to be addressed by the Jews to the 
Babylonian idolaters. Several passages in Ezra 
iv. 5, 6, 7, consist of copies of original letters and 
decrees in the Chaldee, and the book of Daniel, 
from the second chapter to the seventh, which is 
in this language, treats exclusively of the affairs 
of Babylon, and was therefore with the utmost 
propriety so written. 

3. The Books of the New Testament are all 
in the Greek language, which, being the richest 
and most prevalent at the time they were penned, 
was most adapted for works designed for general 
circulation; for while the Hebrew language is 
primitive, stiff and comparatively meagre, the 
Greek is pliant, rich and capable of expressing 
the most delicate shades of thought. 

4. There are but two of these hooks about which 
the learned are not agreed as to the language in 
which they were originally composed, namely, the 
Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, the latter of which is attributed to Paul 
upon very conclusive evidence. These books, it 
has been thought by very able critics, were written 
in the Hebrew, or rather in the Syro-Chaldaic, 
tongue, which was the vernacular language of the 
Jews in the time of our Saviour, and consequently 
that our present Greek text is only a translation from 
the originals. This position is for several reasons 
untenable, but to enter into a critical investigation 
of it would not accord with our present purpose. 

5. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Greek of the New Testament is of the pure clas¬ 
sical style. On the contrary, it is of a very pecu¬ 
liar structure, partaking of the Alexandrian and 
Oriental idioms, with a very large admixture of 
the peculiarities of the Hebrew phraseology. 
Hence it has not improperly been called Hebraic 
Greek. This topic has been very elaborately dis¬ 
cussed by critics, but the result of their labors is 
all that is practically valuable to the interpreter 
of Scripture. Michaelis has thus characterized 
the style of the several writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and with sufficient minuteness for general 
purposes. 

6. The Gospels of Matthew and Mark exhibit 
strong vestiges of the Hebraic style; the former 
presents harsher Hebraisms than the latter, and 
the Gospel of Mark abounds with still more strik¬ 
ing Hebraisms. The Epistles of James and Jude 
are somewhat better; but even these are full of 
Hebraisms, and betray in other respects a certain 
Hebrew tone. Luke has, in several passages, 
written pure and classic Greek, of which the first 
four verses of his Gospel may be given as an in¬ 
stance. In the sequel, where he describes the 


actions of Christ, he has very harsh Hebraisms, 
yet his style is more agreeable than that of Mat¬ 
thew or Mark. In the Acts he is not free from 
Hebraisms, which he never seems studiously to 
have avoided; but his periods are more classically 
turned, and sometimes possess beauty devoid of 
art John has numerous, though not uncouth, 
Hebraisms, both in his Gospel and in his Epis¬ 
tles; but he has written in a smooth and flowing 
language, and surpasses all the Jewish writers in 
the excellence of narrative. Paul, again, is en¬ 
tirely different from them all; his style is indeed 
neglected and full of Hebraisms, but he has 
avoided the concise and verse-like construction 
of the Hebrew language, and has, upon the whole, 
a considerable share of the roundness of Grecian 
composition. It is evident that he was as perfectly 
acquainted with the Greek manner of expression 
as with the Hebrew, and he has introduced them 
alternately, as either the one or the other sug¬ 
gested itself the first or was the best approved. 

7. Neither our limits nor plan will permit en¬ 
largement on this topic. Mr. Horne has given 
numerous instances of the Hebraisms, Syriasms 
and Latinisms in the New Testament; also the 
canons laid down by Ernesti and his commen¬ 
tator, Morus, by which to determine their force 
and meaning. 

8. The style of the sacred writings furnishes, 
too, one of the most incontestable and satisfactory 
proofs of their genuineness. The variation in 
style that prevails in the Old Testament books is 
found to correspond most exactly with the changes 
which the Hebrew language underwent, from time 
to time, by reason of the intercourse of the Jewish 
people with the adjacent nations, while the pecu¬ 
liarity of composition by which the New Testa¬ 
ment books are characterized affords decisive evi¬ 
dence of their Hebrew authorship, as well as 
their particular era. 

9. In a work intended for popular use it will be 
expected we should give some historical account 
of the Hebrew and Greek languages only as far 
as is necessary in a bibliographical account of the 
sacred text. 

On the subject of the Hebrew language, see the 
article in the body of this work, where the cha¬ 
racteristics, the origin, history, extent of usage 
and changes which took place in that tongue are 
treated of, at pages 823-827. 

In addition to what is there stated, it may be 
added that while the old Hebrew tongue was 
largely obliterated among the common people by 
the Babylonish captivity by the prevalence of the 
Aramaic, which came to be general in Palestine, 
our Lord used this language, and the names Ke- 
plias, John i. 42, Boanerges, Mark iii. 17, as also 
the expressions Talitha Cumi, Mark v. 41, Abba, 
Mark xiv., Eli, Eli, etc., are specimens of it. 
People of Biblical education spoke this language 
as written, but the common people, as generally is 
the case, spoke it in different dialects. The dia¬ 
lect of Jerusalem and Judcea was most correct; 
but that of Samaria, and particularly of Galilee, 
was much more rude than the former, fill I of con¬ 
tractions and mutilations; letters were omitted in 
it, and one guttural exchanged for another, so that, 
for example, according to the careless and irregu¬ 
lar pronunciation of the Galilean dialect, the same 
word might denote an ass, wive, wool , and a lamb 
to be sacrificed. A Galilean was, therefore, easily 
recognized by his pronunciation, Matt. xxvi. 73, 
and he was not admitted as a public reader of 
Scripture in any synagogue of Judaea. 

“Jews residing abroad in Greek countries, par¬ 


ticularly in Egypt, had completely adopted the 
Greek language as their own; and even in Pales¬ 
tine itself, where abhorrence against everything 
foreign was affected, it seems that partly through 
intercourse with Jews abroad who spoke Greek, 
partly through the neighborhood to Syria and 
Egypt, where Greek was generally spoken, and 
partly from Greek residents, of whom, especially 
in Galilee and Perrea, vast numbers dwelt among 
the Jews, the Greek had become generally known 
and current. This appears from Acts ii. 7-11, 
where Jews, from Greek countries and provinces, 
witnessing the enthusiasm which had seized the 
apostles and their friends, wondered that they ex¬ 
pressed their religious thoughts and sentiments in 
Greek dialects which they had been accustomed to 
hear abroad, and not merely, as was usual, in an¬ 
cient Hebrew, likewise from Acts vi. 1-6, where a 
considerable number of the primitive members of 
the Christian community at Jerusalem is stated to 
have been Hellenistic, or Greek-speaking; and 
also from Acts xxii. 40, compared with Acts xxii. 

2, where the Jews expected Paul, who had been 
accused by Greek Jews, to address them in Greek, 
but were delighted to hear him speak to them in 
the language of the country. Whether Jesus him¬ 
self spoke Greek cannot be determined for certain, 
although it is highly probable; because in Galilee 
and Persca he was in frequent intercourse with 
foreigners; because, even in Jerusalem, an inter¬ 
view with him was sought by Greeks, John xii. 
20, and these surely spoke no other language but 
Greek; because we must suppose that the confer¬ 
ences between Judas and Pilate, mentioned in 
John xviii. 33-37 and xix. 9-11, were certainly 
carried on neither in Aramaic nor Latin, but in 
Greek; and because Mary, in her conversation 
with Jesus, John xx. 14, etc., seems to have made 
use of the Greek language until she recognized 
him as arisen from the dead, when she instantly 
returns to the familiar Aramaic, to which, in daily 
intercourse with him, she was accustomed, and ad¬ 
dressed him with the word Rabboni. The apostles, 
too, being Galileans, must be supposed to have 
been more or less acquainted with Greek, even 
during the three years of their familiar inter¬ 
course with Jesus, although it may have been only 
at a subsequent period that they, in their vocation 
as messengers of the gospel, rendered themselves 
more perfect masters of it, so as to be able to ex¬ 
press in writing their thoughts in that language.” 

10. The old pure Hebrew undoubtedly possessed 
great simplicity and expressiveness. Of all known 
languages, it is best adapted to indicate the nature 
and qualities of objects, and this, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the great conformity subsisting between 
it and our own language, both in structure and 
mode of expression, renders its attainment com¬ 
paratively easy. The construction of Hebrew 
words in a sentence has the advantage of being 
extremely simple, and is free from the elliptical 
and irregular phraseology that often perplexes the 
student in other languages. The words commonly 
stand in their natural order, and sentences admit 
of being translated into English without any 
change of arrangement. The chief exception is 
that nominatives very frequently follow their 
verbs, and adjectives their substantives. The 
rules are few and the exceptions not numerous. 

10. We close this section with some account 
of the principal of the various schools of Hebrew 
philology: 

1. The Rabbinical. This school, which is prop¬ 
erly indigenous among the Jews, derives its ac¬ 
quaintance with the Hebrew from the tradition of 
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the synagogue, from the Chaldee Targums, from 
the Talmud, from the Arabic, which was the lan¬ 
guage of the most learned rabbins, and from con¬ 
jectural interpretation. In this school, at one of 
its earlier periods, Jerome acquired his knowledge 
of the language; and on the revival of learning 
our first Christian Hebraists in the West were also 
educated in it, having had none but rabbins for 
their teachers. In consequence of this, the Jew¬ 
ish system of interpretation was introduced into 
the Christian Church by Reuchlin, Sebastian 
Munster, Sanotes Pagninus and the elder Bux- 
torf; and its principles still continue to exert a 
powerful and extensive influence through the 
medium of the grammatical and lexicographical 
works of the last-mentioned author, and the tinge 
which they gave to many parts of the Biblical 
translations executed immediately after the Ref¬ 
ormation. 

2. The Forsterian school, founded about the mid¬ 
dle of the sixteenth century by John Forster, a 
scholar of Reuchlin’s, and professor in Tubingen 
and Wittenberg. This author entirely rejected 
the authority of the rabbins, and not being aware 
of the use to he made of the versions and cognate 
dialects, laid it down as an incontrovertible prin¬ 
ciple of Hebrew philology that a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the language is to be derived from the 
sacred text alone, by consulting the connection, 
comparing the parallel passages and transposing 
and changing the Hebrew letters, especially such 
as are similar in figure. His system was either 
wholly adopted and extended or in part followed 
by Bold, Gusset, Driessen, Stock and others, whose 
lexicons all proceed on this self-interpreting prin¬ 
ciple; but its insufficiency has been shown by J. 
I). Michaelis in his “Investigation of the Means 
to Attain a Knowledge of the Dead Language of 
the Hebrews,” and by Bauer in his “ Hermeneu¬ 
tics of the Old Testament.” 

3. The Avenarian school, which proceeds on the 
principle that the Hebrew, being the primitive 
language from which all others have been derived, 
may be explained by the aid of the Greek, Latin, 
German, English, etc. Its founder, John Avena- 
rius, professor at Wittenberg, has had but few fol¬ 
lowers, but among these we may reckon the eccen¬ 
tric Hermann van der Hardt, who attempted to 
derive the Hebrew from the Greek, which he re¬ 
garded as the most ancient of all tongues. 

4. The Hieroglyphic or Cabbalistic system, 
long in vogue among the Jews, but first intro¬ 
duced into Christendom by Caspar Newman, pro¬ 
fessor at Breslau. It consists in attaching certain 
mystical and hieroglyphical powers to the differ¬ 
ent letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and determin¬ 
ing the signification of the words according to the 
position occupied by each letter. This ridiculously 
absurd hypothesis was ably refuted by the learned 
Michaelis in a dissertation printed at Halle, 1709, 
in 4to, and has scarcely had any abettors. Re¬ 
cently it has been revived by a French academician, 
whose work on the subject exhibits a perfect anom¬ 
aly in modern literature; but the absurdity of the 
system is so apparent that it merits no notice. 

5. The Hutchinsonian school, founded by John 
Hutchinson (originally steward to duke of Somer¬ 
set, and afterward master of horse to George I.), 
who maintained that the Hebrew sacred Scriptures 
contain the true principles of philosophy and 
natural history, and that, as natural objects are 
representative of such as are spiritual and invis¬ 
ible, the Hebrew words are to be explained in ref¬ 
erence to these sublime objects. His principles 
pervade the lexicons of Bates and Parkhurst; but 


though they have been embraced by several 
learned men in this country, they are now gener¬ 
ally scouted, and have never been adopted, as far 
as we know, by any continental philologist. The 
disciples of this school are violent anti-punctists. 

6. The Cocceian or polydunamic hypothesis, 
according to which the Hebrew words are to be 
interpreted in every way consistent with their 
etymological import, or, as it has been expressed, 
in every sense of which they are capable. Its 
author, John Cocceius, a learned Dutch divine, 
regarded everything in the Old Testament as typ¬ 
ical of Christ or of his Church and her enemies; 
and the lengths to which he carried his views on 
this subject considerably influenced the interpre¬ 
tations given in his Hebrew lexicon, which is, 
nevertheless, a work of no ordinary merit. This 
system has been recently followed by Mr. Von 
Meyer of Frankfort in his improved version with 
short notes. 

7. The Schultcnsian school, bv which to acertain 
extent a new epoch was formed in Hebrew philo¬ 
logy. Albert Schultens, professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages at Leyden, was enabled by his profound 
knowledge of Arabic to throw light on many ob¬ 
scure passages of Scripture, especially on Job; 
but carrying his theory so far as to maintain that 
the only sure method of fixing the primitive sig¬ 
nifications of the Hebrew words is to determine 
the radical ideas attaching to the same words, or 
words made up of the same letters in Arabic, and 
then to transfer the meaning from the latter to 
the former, a wide door was opened for specula¬ 
tive and fanciful interpretation ; and the greater 
number of the derivations proposed by this cel¬ 
ebrated philologist and his admirers have been 
rejected as altogether untenable by the first He¬ 
brew scholars both in our own country and 
on the Continent. The great faults of the sys¬ 
tem consisted in the disproportionate use of the 
Arabic, to the neglect of the other cognate dia¬ 
lects, especially the Syriac (which, being the most 
closely related, ought to have the primary place), 
want of due attention to the context, an inordinate 
fondness for emphasis and far-fetched etymological 
hypothesis and combinations. 

8. The last school is that of Halle, so called from 
the German university of that name, where many 
eminent Hebrew scholars have received their edu¬ 
cation, and by whom its distinguishing principles 
have been originated and brought to their present 
advanced state of maturity. Its foundation was 
laid by J. II. and Ch. B. Michaelis, and the super¬ 
structure has been carried up by J. D. Michaelis, 
Simon, Eichhorn, Dindorf, Schnurrer, Roscnmul- 
ler and Gesenius, who is allowed to be one of the 
first Hebraists of modern times. 

(1) Its grand object is to combine all the differ¬ 
ent methods by which it is possible to arrive at a 
correct and indubitable knowledge of the Hebrew 
language as contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, allottingto each of the subsidiary means 
its relative value and authority, and proceeding 
in the application of the whole according to sober 
and well-matured principles of interpretation. 

(2) The first of these means is the study of the 
language itself as contained in the books of the 
Old Testament. Though by some carried to an 
unwarrantable length, it cannot admit a doubt 
that this must ever form the grand basis of Scrip¬ 
ture interpretation. Difficulties may be encoun¬ 
tered at the commencement; but when, as we pro¬ 
ceed, we find from the subject matter, from the 
design of the speaker or writer, and from other 
adjuncts, that the sense we have been taught to 


affix to the words must be the true one, we feel 
ourselves possessed of a key which, as far as it 
goes, we may safely and confidently apply to un¬ 
lock the sacred writings. When, ho\yever, the 
signification of a word cannot be determined by 
the simple study of the original Hebrew, recourse 
must then be had to the ancient versions, the 
authors of most of which, living near the time 
when the language was spoken in its purity, and 
being necessarily familiar with Oriental scenes 
and customs, must be regarded as having furnished 
us with the most important and valuable of all 
the subsidiary means by which to ascertain the 
sense in cases of words or phrases of rare occur¬ 
rence or connections which throw no light on the 
meaning. Yet in the use of these versions care 
must be taken not to employ them exclusively nor 
merely to consult one or two of them, to the neglect 
of the rest. It must also be ascertained that their 
text is critically correct in so far as the passage to 
be consulted is concerned ; and the Biblical student 
must not be satisfied with simply guessing at their 
meaning or supposing that they either confirm or 
desert what he may have been led to regard as the 
sense of the original, but must be practically ac¬ 
quainted with the established usage obtaining in 
each version and the particular character of their 
different renderings. 

(3) The rabbinical lexicons and commentaries fur¬ 
nish the next source; not, however, as an infalli¬ 
ble criterion, but—considering that the rabbins of 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, whose 
works alone are here taken into account, possessed 
a knowledge of the Arabic as their vernacular 
language, or in which, at least, they were well 
versed, that they were familiar with the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation of the synagogue as con¬ 
tained in the Talmud and other ancient Jewish 
writings or transmitted through the medium of 
oral communication, and that they were mostly 
men of great learning, who rose superior to the 
trammels of tradition, and did not scruple to give 
their own views respecting the meaning of certain 
words and phrases, in opposition to the voice of 
antiquity—no small degree of philological aid may 
reasonably be expected from their writings. 

(4) The last mean consists in a proper use of 
the cognate dialects. These are the Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Samaritan, Phoenician and the 
Talmudical Hebrew. All these dialects possess to 
a great extent, in common with the Hebrew, the 
same radical words, derivatives, mode of deriva¬ 
tion, forms, grammatical structure, phrases or 
modes of expression, and the same, or nearly the 
same, signification of words. They chiefly differ 
in regard to accentuation, the use of the vowels, 
the transmutation of consonants of the same class, 
the extent of signification in which certain words 
are used and the peculiar appropriation of certain 
words, significations and modes of speech which 
are exhibited in one dialect to the exclusion of the 
rest. 

(5) These languages, when judiciously applied, 
are useful in many ways. They confirm the pre¬ 
cise signification of words, both radicals and de¬ 
rivatives, already ascertained or adopted from 
other sources. They discover many roots and 
primitives the derivatives only of which occur in 
the Hebrew Bible. They are of eminent service 
in helping to a knowledge of such words as occur 
but once, or at least but seldom, in the sacred 
writings, and they throw much light on the mean¬ 
ing of phrases or idiomatical combinations of 
words, such combinations being natural to them 
all as branches of the same stock, or to some of 
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them in common, in consequence of certain more 
remote affinities. 

(6) It is to the superiority the school of Halle 
has attained, in the combined application of these 
means, that we are indebted for the flood of light 
which has been poured upon the sacred pages. 

n. Criticism of the Hebrew Text. 

I. One of the first and highest objects of criti¬ 
cism is to ascertain and determine the purity or 
integrity of the text. Next to the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Scriptures, the purity of 
the text is obviously of the utmost importance. 
It will be plain to every mind that the Biblical 
books may have been originally written by di¬ 
vinely-inspired persons, but that, during the lapse 
of ages and by passing through various hands, 
they may have been so greatly corrupted as to 
have had their original character destroyed, and 
to have been rendered wholly unworthy of recep¬ 
tion as a revelation of the divine will and pur¬ 
pose. This topic, then, claims our first attention, 
and we shall therefore proceed to show the evi¬ 
dences we possess for establishing the identity of 
the text now extant with that delivered to the 
Church by the inspired prophets, evangelists and 
apostles. 

1. With regard to the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, it must in candor he admitted that our 
knowledge of the formation of the present text is 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory. De Rossi di¬ 
vides Hebrew manuscripts into three classes: 1. 
More ancient, written before the twelfth century; 

2. Ancient, in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies; 3. More recent, at the end of the four¬ 
teenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century; 
and Dr. Kennicott contends that almost all the 
existing manuscripts were written between the 
years 1000 and 1460; whence it has been reason¬ 
ably inferred that the older manuscripts were de¬ 
stroyed after having been used by the Jewish 
literati in revising the common text. 

2. We know nothing of the method by which 
the revisers proceeded in the prosecution of their 
task, nor of the precise amount of those errors in 
the older copies that induced them to undertake 
its revision. But let it not be inferred from this 
admission that the sacred text may therefore have 
been subjected to unauthorized alterations or will¬ 
ful corruptions. Did we possess no means of de¬ 
tecting such corruptions, if introduced (but which 
we do possess in abundance, in the ancient ver¬ 
sions, quotations, etc.), the profound and almost 
superstitious veneration which even the most irre¬ 
ligious and immoral Jews are known to cherish 
for every tittle of their Scriptures, and the labor 
they have expended in preserving its purity, 
would alone assure us of the fact that in their 
critical duties they were influenced by the most 
scrupulous integrity. Upon this subject it may be 
interesting as well as satisfactory to show the ex¬ 
cess of care the Masorites bestowed in making 
their copies, with a view to the preservation of 
the integrity of the text. In transcribing the 
sacred writings, it has been a constant rule with 
them that whatever is considered as corrupt shall 
never be used, but shall be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed. A book of (he law wanting but one 
letter, with one letter too much, or with an error 
in one single letter, written with anything but ink, 
or written on parchment made of the hide of an 
unclean animal, or on parchment not purposely 
prepared for that use, or prepared by any but an 
Israelite, or on skins of parchment tied together 
by unclean strings, shall be holden to be corrupt; 


that no word shall be written without a line first 
drawn on the parchment; no word written by 
heart, or without having been first pronounced 
orally by the writer; that before he writes the 
name of God he shall wash his pen; that no let¬ 
ter shall be joined to another; and that, if the 
blank parchment cannot be seen all around each 
letter, the roll shall be corrupt. There are settled 
rules for the length and breadth of each sheet, and 
for the space to be left before and after each letter, 
each word and each section. These Maimonides 
mentions as some of the principal rules to be ob 
served in copying the sacred rolls. Even to this 
day it is an obligation on the persons who copy 
the sacred writings to observe them; and those 
who have not seen the rolls used in the syna¬ 
gogues can have no conception of the exquisite 
beauty, correctness and equality of the writing. 

3. But the attention of the Jews was not con¬ 
fined to the penmanship of the Holy Word ; they 
also made incredible exertions to preserve the 
genuineness and integrity of the text. This pro¬ 
duced what is termed the Masora, which has been 
justly pronounced to be the most stupendous mon¬ 
ument in the whole history of literature of minute 
and persevering labor. The persons who were 
employed in it, and who afterward received from 
it the name of Masorites, were some Jewish liter¬ 
ati who flourished after the commencement of the 
Christian era. With a reverential, not to say su¬ 
perstitious, attention, of which history does not 
furnish an instance to be urged in comparison 
with it, they counted all the verses, words and let¬ 
ters of all the twenty-four books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and of each of those twenty-four books, and 
of every section of each book, and of all the sub¬ 
divisions of each section. They distinguished the 
verses where they thought there was something 
forgotten, the words which they believed to be 
changed, the letters which they thought super¬ 
fluous, the repetitions of the same verses, the dif¬ 
ferent reading of the words which are redundant 
or defective, the number of times that the same 
word is found in the beginning, middle or end of a 
verse, the different significations of the same word, 
the agreement or conjunction of one word with an¬ 
other, the number of words that are printed above, 
which letters are pronounced and which are turned 
upside down, and such as hang perpendicular,—all 
these enumerations they made and took the num¬ 
ber of each. Such was their scrupulosity that 
though it might have been plain that one letter 
was put for another, or that a word was pushed 
out of its place, still they would not vary the text, 
but indicated these changes by a particular mark, 
supposing that some mystery had occasioned the 
alteration. They distinguished the degrees of cer¬ 
tainty which they attributed to their critical cor¬ 
rections or insinuations by three words: keri, 
read ; ciietib, write; and sbhir, conjecture. 

4. Such critics were not likely capriciously or 
willfully to alter the text, and their numerous and 
minute rules rendered it almost impossible that 
they should do so by accident, at least in anything 
very material. 

II. But we are as much at a loss to ascertain 
the rules adopted bv the early editors of the 
printed editions. The particular manuscripts 
they used, the way they employed their mate¬ 
rials, the degree of authority they yielded to pre¬ 
ceding editions, and other similar matters, are all 
beyond our power to learn, for on these points 
they have maintained a complete silence. We 
must, therefore, be contented with a brief sketch 
of the principal editions, and then notice the pro¬ 


cess by which our present critical apparatus has 
been formed. 

1. The first printed edition of the entire Hebrew 
Bible was that executed at Soncino, in 1488, under 
the editorial care of Abraham ben Chayim. Its 
critical value is very great, but there are only nine 
copies of it known to be in existence ; the Bodleian 
Library and that-of Exeter College, Oxford, pos¬ 
sess the only two in England. The variations be¬ 
tween this edition and that of Van der Ilooght 
amount (so Kennicott) to some thousands, though 
none are of any great moment. 

2. This was followed, in 1494, by an edition at 
Brescia, edited by Gerson, son of Rabbi Moses, 
which deserves special attention from having 
been used by Luther for his German translation, 
and also from having formed the basis of several 
subsequent editions, of which may be noticed that 
in the Complutensian Polyglot. 

3. These two editions, with a third, printed in 
1517, without the name of any place, are called 
the Soncinates , being printed by Jews of a family 
originally from Germany, established at Soncino, 
in Lombardy, between Cremona and Brescia. 
They were the first Hebrew printers. 

4. We need only further mention that by Daniel 
Bomberg, in 1525, at Venice. This, the Brescia 
edition of 1494 and the Complutensian edition of 
1517 form the basis of most subsequent editions. 

III. But whatever variations may be found in 
the text of these and subsequent early editions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it must not be supposed 
that they resulted from any deviation on the part 
of the respective editors from the manuscripts 
they employed. Christians, as well as the Jews, 
confided most implicitly in the immaculate purity 
of the text, to have questioned which would have 
been regarded as an act of the utmost temerity, if 
not of impiety. Hence it is not to be wondered at 
that Buxtorf, who published his “Tiberias, or an 
Exposition and Defence of the Masoretic Doctrines ” 
in 1620, should confirm the affirmation of Elias 
Levita by saying of the Hebrew manuscripts that 
“of all the books which are either in Asia, in 
Africa or in Europe, a consistent harmony, with¬ 
out any discrepancy, is evident.” It so happened, 
however, that in the early part of the seventeenth 
century the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, the 
existence of which was well known to some of the 
early Christian writers, but which had been lost 
sight of for upward of a thousand years, was again 
brought to light, and its numerous variations from 
the Masoretic text suggested the idea of a divers¬ 
ity of readings in the Hebrew manuscripts. The 
examination of copies hence educed issued in the 
detection of actual and numerous mistakes, and 
thus prepared the way for that corrected and purer 
text we now possess. 

1. The first person who boldly and determinately 
impeached the purity of the Hebrew text was the 
learned Morinus, a Roman Catholic priest of the 
Oratory at Paris, who first published his “ Exer- 
citationes Ecclesiastica? et Biblicce” (“Ecclesias¬ 
tical and Biblical Dissertations”) in 1633. In 
1650 he was followed by the erudite Capelins, in 
the same country, and in 1658 by the celebra¬ 
ted and justly venerated Bishop Walton. The 
“Critica Sacra” of Capellus should not he passed 
over without notice. This elaborate production, 
the work of thirty-six years of the industrious 
author’s life, Capellus could not get printed in the 
Protestant states; but at length, through the influ¬ 
ence of Morinus and other Catholics, it was printed, 
by royal license, at Paris, under the care of his 
son. The integrity or purity of the Hebrew text 
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was here assailed at great length, and with nearly 
as much success as he had formerly evinced in 
attacking the divine origin of the points. He con¬ 
tended that verbal mistakes had crept into the 
Hebrew sacred Scriptures, as into all ancient 
authors; that the printed editions were not 
always correct, and did not always agree with 
each other; and that the ancient versions might 
be properly employed as one means of correcting 
the text. In six books he established the existence 
of various readings. (I.) From the juxtaposition 
of different parts of the Old Testament. (II.) 
From a collation of the parallel passages of the 
Old and New Testaments. (III.) From collations 
of the Masora, the Samaritan and the most ancient 
printed editions of the sacred Scriptures. (IV.) 
From a collation of the Septuagint with the He¬ 
brew text. (V.) From a comparison of the He¬ 
brew text with theChaldaic paraphrase, the Greek 
versions of Aquila, Syramachus and Theodotion, 
the Latin Vulgate and the rabbinical commenta¬ 
tors. In Book VI. he treats of the errors of tran¬ 
scribers and of conjectural emendations. 

2. The labors of these critics, having destroyed 
the confidence hitherto reposed in the integrity 
of the Hebrew text, originated an inquiry respect¬ 
ing the means for ascertaining the extent to which 
it had suffered and the sources for restoring its 
purity. It seems not to have occurred to these 
learned men, however, that a collation of manu¬ 
scripts would furnish the most satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of the actual state of the text, as well as the 
materials for its improvement. The only standards 
by which Morinus had thought of measuring it 
were the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint 
or ancient Greek version; wherever it differed 
from these, he concluded that its verity was im¬ 
paired. Nor was the critical apparatus of Capel¬ 
lus much more extensive, as is evident from the 
account just given of his work, although he avoided 
many of the errors into which his predecessor had 
fallen by exercising a sounder judgment as to the 
criterion of purity. He considered the ancient 
versions, when applied under proper restrictions, 
as one source of critical authority in ascertaining 
the purity of disputed passages; but he did not 
consider, with Morinus, that a deviation of the 
Hebrew from the Septuagint or from the Vulgate 
was a reason for supposing that in such places the 
Hebrew was incorrect. In short, his principles 
of criticism were such as the best judges have ap¬ 
plied to ancient authors in general. Where Capel¬ 
lus failed, he failed in the application of his prin¬ 
ciples. 

3. Attention having been thus excited to the 
subject, it was soon determined that the only satis¬ 
factory mode of proceeding was by a collation of 
manuscripts and ancient versions. This was ac¬ 
cordingly undertaken by competent persons, who 
gave the result in the successive editions of Athias, 
Jablonski, Van der Hooght, Michaelis and Hou- 
bigant. It was reserved for the indefatigable Ken¬ 
nicott, however, to institute an extensive collation 
of manuscripts, and to produce the first critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible upon a magnificent 
scale. During the thirty years in which he and 
his coadjutors were employed in this work, under 
the patronage of the learned and wealthy in all 
parts of Europe, upward of six hundred Hebrew 
manuscripts and sixteen copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch were either wholly or partially collated. 
Nor was this the full extent of his labors. Ar¬ 
dently desirous of giving consistency and perma¬ 
nency to the text, this illustrious scholar added to 
the collation of manuscripts a collation of the most 


valuable printed editions and an examination of 
the quotations from the Hebrew Bible which were 
found in the works of the Jewish literati. The 
first volume of Kennicott’s Bible was published in 
1776, the second in 1780. 

4 “ That the mass of various readings exhibited 
in this edition, which greatly exceeded in number 
the various readings collected by the industry of 
three centuries for the Greek Testament, contains 
but few of real importance, is no subject of reproach 
to the learned editor,” says Bishop M:irsh, “who 
could only produce what his authorities afforded. 
Nor is he to be censured for giving all he had, 
without regard to their relative value. His was 
the first attempt to give a copious collection of 
Hebrew readings, and he could hardly have been 
justified had he exercised his own discretion in re¬ 
gard to the portion which should be laid before the 
public. He wisely, therefore, afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity to his readers of selecting for themselves; 
and though his extracts are rarely of much value 
for critical emendation, they enable us both to esti¬ 
mate the existing Hebrew manuscripts and to draw 
some important conclusions as to the integrity of 
the Hebrew text.” 

5. The major part of this immense collection of 
readings consists in mere variations of orthogra¬ 
phy, in the fullness or defectiveness of certain 
words, in the addition or subtraction of a letter. 
And if we further deduct the readings which are 
either manifest errata, or in other respects of no 
value, the important deviations will be confined 
within a very narrow compass. In short, Dr. 
Kennicott’s collation has contributed to establish 
the credit of the Masora. We learn from it this 
useful lesson—that although a multiplication of 
written copies will, notwithstanding all human en¬ 
deavors, produce variations in the text, the manu¬ 
scripts of the Hebrew Bible have been so far pro¬ 
tected by the operation of the Masora that all now 
extant, both the oldest and the newest, might be 
compared with those manuscripts of the Greek 
Testament which Griesbach refers to the same 
edition. 

6. A few years after the publication of Dr. Ken¬ 
nicott’s Bible, De Rossi, the Hebrew professor at 
Parma, and the- friend and fellow-laborer of Ken¬ 
nicott, added considerably to the collections pre¬ 
viously made by publishing the various readings 
of seven hundred and thirty-one manuscripts, and 
three hundred and ten editions, some of which 
were unknown and others but little known. The 
whole number of manuscripts collated on this oc¬ 
casion, therefore, amounted to one thousand three 
hundred and forty-six, and of editions to three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-two, making a total of one thousand 
six hundred and ninety-eight, containing several 
hundred thousand various readings. And yet not 
one doctrine or precept of revelation is affected by 
them. 

7. One circumstance connected with this under¬ 
taking is worthy of note—namely, the proof thereby 
afforded that the marginal words of the Masora, 
printed opposite to the text in the rabbinical Bi¬ 
bles, and hitherto regarded as materials of inter¬ 
pretation, transmitted by oral tradition from the 
sacred writers, are in fact nothing more than va¬ 
rious readings of the Hebrew text. Out of a thou¬ 
sand of them, as printed by Van der Hooght, there 
were but fourteen not found in the text of some of 
the manuscripts examined by Kennicott. 

IV. Such is the history of the Hebrew text, from 
which the progress hitherto made in its criticism 
may in some measure be gathered. The necessity 
for this review may not at present be apparent; 


but as sacred criticism has for its object an aggre¬ 
gate of literary labors undertaken at different pe¬ 
riods and for different purposes, and as its princi¬ 
ples are general conclusions deduced from these 
literary labors, it will ultimately be seen that the 
reason or foundation of those laws cannot be com¬ 
prehended without a previous knowledge of the 
nature and amount of these labors. By such a re¬ 
view we discover not only the means by which it 
has acquired its present form, but also the pro¬ 
priety of the rules crities have laid down for direct¬ 
ing and regulating their operations. 

V. This section may close with a brief notice 
of those celebrated copies of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures which have been" adopted by the Jews as 
exemplars of all subsequent copies. 

1. The copy of Hi I lei, who is thought to have 
lived about A. D. 1000, was preserved at To¬ 
ledo, in Spain, where Kimchi, who lived in the 
twelfth century, states that he saw it. Rabbi Zac- 
uti, who lived near the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, states that part of it had been sent into 
Africa. 

2. The copy of Aaron ben Asher, one of the 
doctors of the celebrated academy at Tiberias, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, was 
preserved for many years at Jerusalem as a stand¬ 
ard copy; and Maimonides, who made his own 
copy of the law from it, assures us that it was uni¬ 
versally appealed to. From this exemplar all the 
manuscripts of the Western Jews, as well as all 
the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible, are almost 
wholly derived. 

3. The copy of Jacob ben Naphtali, who was 
president of the other famous Jewish academy at 
Babylon and contemporary with Ben Asher, was 
adopted by the Oriental Jews. 

4. The codices of Jericho and Sinai, and one 
called Sanbouki, are highly commended for their 
accuracy. 

5. The “Codex Malabaricus,” obtained by the 
late Dr. Buchanan from the black Jews in Mala¬ 
bar, whence its name, though forming a distinct 
class, should not be passed by without notice. It 
is evident, as Bishop Marsh suggests, that the 
copies of the Pentateuch preserved in India must 
have descended front the autograph of Moses 
through very different channels to those in the 
West of Europe, and therefore the close agree¬ 
ment of the one with the other (the Indian copy 
presenting only four peculiar readings) is proof 
that they have preserved the original text in great 
purity. Whether this copy was formed from the 
Masoretic text is by no means certain; for although 
perhaps written much later than the period when 
the Masorites finished their labors, it is probable 
their influence never reached the mountainous 
district in the South of India. 

III. Early V ersions of the Old Testament. 

I. Mention has been made of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in reference to its influence on the 
criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures; but before we 
proceed to the Greek Testament some further ac¬ 
count of this venerable work, and also of the Sep¬ 
tuagint version, is called for. 

1. The existence of the Pentateuch, or five 
books of Moses, written in the peculiar alphabetic 
character employed by the Samaritans, was known 
in very ancient times to such of the Christian 
Fathers as were acquainted with Hebrew. Origen, 
on Num. xiii. 1 and xxi. 13, distinctly speaks of 
it, as does Jerome in his prologue to Kings and 
other places. 

2. These, with one or two similar references in 
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Origen, constitute the evidence we have that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch was known in very ancient 
times to such of the Fathers as devoted themselves 
to the critical study of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
From the time of Jerome down to the first quar¬ 
ter of the seventeenth century, however, no traces 
appear in the history of criticism and sacred liter¬ 
ature of the existence of the Samaritan copy of 
the law of Moses. In the year 1616, Petrus it 
Valle bought of the Samaritans at Damascus a 
complete copy, which was sent in 1623, by A. H. 
de Sancy, to the library of the Oratory at Paris. 
J. Morinus briefly described this copy, not long 
afterward, in the preface to his edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, A. D. 1628. Soon after this he published 
his “ Exercitationes Ecclesiastic® in utrumque 
Samaritanorum Pentateuchum,” in which he ex¬ 
tols very highly the text of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, preferring it above the common Hebrew 
text. About the snme time, from the copy pur¬ 
chased by it Valle, Morinus printed the Samaritan 
text of the Paris Polyglot; and from this Walton 
printed the Samaritan text in the London Poly¬ 
glot, with very few corrections. 

3. In the mean time, between the years 1620 and 
1630, Abp. Usher, so distinguished for his zeal in 
sacred literature, as well as the knowledge of it 
which he himself acquired, had succeeded, by 
persevering efforts, in obtaining six additional cop¬ 
ies of the Samaritan Pentateuch from the East, 
some complete, others incomplete. Five of these 
are still in England, deposited in different libraries. 
One which the archbishop presented to L. de Dieu 
appears to have been lost. 

4. In 1621 another copy was sent to Italy, which 
is now in the Ambrosian library at Milan. About 
the same time Peirese procured three copies, two 
of which are in the royal library at Paris and one 
in that of Barberini at Rome. 

5. To these copies others have since been added ; 
so that Kennicott was able to extend the compari¬ 
son of Samaritan manuscripts for his critical col¬ 
lection of various readings to the number of six¬ 
teen. Most, however, were more or less defective. 

6. The external appearance of these manuscripts 
agrees in some respects with that of the synagogue 
rolls of the Jews, but in many others it differs. 
All the Samaritan copies in Europe are in the 
form of books, either folio, quarto or still smaller, 
although the Samaritans in their synagogues make 
use of rolls, as the Jews do also. The letters in 
the Samaritan copies are simple, exhibiting no dif¬ 
ference in size. They are entirely destitute of 
vowel points, accents or diacritical signs, such as 
are found in Hebrew and Chaldee. Each word is 
separated from the one which follows it by a point 
placed between them ; parts of sentences are dis¬ 
tinguished by two points, and periods and para¬ 
graphs by short lines or lines and points. 

7. The manuscript copy preserved in the British 
Museum, which was one of the six copies be¬ 
longing to Archbishop Usher, and by him pre¬ 
sented to Sir R. Cotton, is a small folio of two 
hundred and fifty-four pages, written on vellum, 
and it is in an excellent state of preservation. 

8. The manuscripts differ, however, in some un¬ 
important particulars. Words of doubtful con¬ 
struction are sometimes marked by a small line 
over one of the letters. The margin is empty, un¬ 
less, as is sometimes the case, the Samaritan or 
Arabic version is placed by the side of the original 
text. The whole Pentateuch, like the Jewish 
copy, is divided into paragraphs, which they call 
Ratzin. But while the Jews make only fifty-two 
or fifty-four divisions, one to be read on each 


Sabbath in the year, the Samaritans make nine 
hundred and sixty-six. 

9. The age of some of the Samaritan copies is 
determined by the date which accompanies the 
name of the copyist; in others it is not found. 
Kennicott has endeavored to ascertain the date of 
all the Samaritan manuscripts which he compared. 
But he resorts to conjecture, supported by no well- 
grounded rules of judging. The Codex Oratorii 
used by Morinus he supposes to have been copied 
in the eleventh century, while all the others ex¬ 
cept one are conceded to be of more recent origin. 
One he assigns to the eighth century. The rea¬ 
soning of Kennicott and De Rossi about the age 
of Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts rest*, how¬ 
ever, on very uncertain grounds. 

10. The Samaritan manuscripts are written 
cither on parchment or silk paper. Ordinary 
paper has been used in recent times only to supply 
some defects. 

11. The Christian world, before Morinus pub¬ 
lished his famous “Dissertations,” in the year 
1631, had been accustomed, as we have seen, to 
resort only to the Jewish Hebrew Scriptures as 
exhibiting the well-authenticated and established 
text of the Mosaic law. But the publication of 
Morinus soon excited a controversy which even 
at the present time has not wholly subsided. As 
the Samaritan copy of the law in a multitude of 
places agrees with the version of the Seventy, Mo¬ 
rinus maintained that the authority of tho Samari¬ 
tan, particularly when supported by the Septua- 
gint, was paramount to that of the Jewish text. 
He labored, moreover, to show that in a multitude 
of passages, which in that text as it now stands are 
obscure and difficult or unharmonious, the Samari¬ 
tan offers the better reading, that the Jews have 
corrupted their Scriptures by negligence or igno¬ 
rance or superstition, and that the safe and only 
way to-purify them is to correct them from the 
Samaritan in connection with the Septuagint. 

12. The signal was now given for the great con¬ 
test which ensued. Capellus, in his “ Critica 
Sacra,” followed in the steps of Morinus, but De 
Muis, Hottinger, Stephen Morinus, Buxtorf, Ful¬ 
ler, Leusden and A. Pfeiffer, each in separate 
works published within the seventeenth century, 
attacked the positions of Morinus and Capellus. 
Their principal aim was to overthrow these posi¬ 
tions rather than to examine the subject before 
them in a critical and thorough manner. 

13. Much less like disputants, and more like im¬ 
partial critics, did Father Simon, Walton and Le 
Clerc conduct themselves on this question. In 
particular Simon has thrown out suggestions which 
imply for substance the same opinions on many 
controverted points that the latest and best critics, 
after all, have adopted. 

14. But during the latter part of the last century, 
when the fierceness of the controversy seemed to 
have abated, Iloubigant, treading in the steps of 
J. Morinus, revived it in the Prolegomena to his 
Bible. With him other controvertists united. 
Kennicott, in various works, A. S. Aquilino, Lob- 
stein and Alexander Geddes have all contended for 
the equal or superior authority of the Samaritan Co¬ 
dex. Iloubigant was answered in a masterly way by 
S. Ravius in 1761, and recently Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Bauer and Jahn have discussed the sub¬ 
ject with a good degree of moderation and acute¬ 
ness. They have all inclined to attach considerable 
value to many of the Samaritan readings, although 
most of them consider the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
on the whole, of inferior authority to the Hebrew. 

15. Thus the matter stood when Gesenius en¬ 


tered upon the discussion of it in the year 1815. 
The great extent of critical and philological know¬ 
ledge he had acquired peculiarly fitted him for his 
difficult task, the settling of a question so long dis¬ 
puted by the master critics. He did not disappoint 
expectations; and if he has not for ever settled the 
question about the authority of the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch compared with that of the Hebrew, he has 
shown the nature of the various readings it ex¬ 
hibits to be such that but little critical reliance can 
be placed upon them. They are all, or nearly all, 
as he insists, the effect of design, or want of gram¬ 
matical, exegetical or critical knowledge, of stu¬ 
dious conformity to the Samaritan dialect, or of 
effort to remove supposed obscurities or restore 
harmony to passages apparently discrepant. 

16. Gesenius divided these various readings into 
eight different classes: (1) Corrections merely of a 
grammatical nature. (2) Glosses received into the 
text. (3) Substitutions of plain modes of expres¬ 
sion in the room of those which seemed difficult or 
obscure in the Hebrew text. (4) Corrections from 
parallel passages, or where apparent defects are 
supplied from them. (5) Additions or repetitions 
respecting things said and done, drawn from the 
preceding context and again recorded, so as to 
make the readings in question. (6) Such correc¬ 
tions as were made to remove what was offensive 
in respect to sentiment— i. e., which conveyed views 
or narrated facts deemed improbable by the cor¬ 
rectors. (7) Where the pure Hebrew idiom is ex¬ 
changed for the Samaritan. (8) Where alterations 
have been made, so as to produce conformity to the 
Samaritan theology, worship or mode of interpre¬ 
tation. 

17. Gesenius has produced a multitude of exam¬ 
ples, almost to satiety, for the purpose of removing 
all rational doubt as to the positions he advances. 
Only four various readings in the whole Samaritan 
Pentateuch are considered by him as preferable, 
perhaps, to the Hebrew text. These are the well- 
known passages in Gen. iv. 6; xxii. 13; xlix. 14 ; 
xiv. 14. Many Critics, however, who will acqui¬ 
esce in the general conclusions of Gesenius, will, it 
is apprehended, differ from him as to the precise 
number of such passages. 

18. The result of Gesenius’ labors has been, 
then, to ruin the credit of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch as an authentic source of correcting the He¬ 
brew records—a result of no small importance, con¬ 
sidering the thousands of places in which it differs 
from the Hebrew, and the excessive value which 
has been set upon it bv critics of great note in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe. 

19. As to the age of the Samaritan Codex, Gese¬ 
nius regards that time as the most probable from 
which to date its origin when Manasseh, the son- 
in-law of Sanballat, the Samaritan governor and 
brother of the high-priest at Jerusalem, went over 
to the Samaritans, built a temple on Mount Geri- 
zim by the aid of his father-in-law and instituted 
the Mosaic worship there. Many of the peculiar 
readings of the Samaritan Codex, he thinks, can be 
accounted for by such a supposition, and, at all 
events, we must suppose that Manasseh carried a 
copy of the Jewish law along with him. But an able 
writer in the “North American Review” assigns 
to this Codex, upon what appear to be indisputable 
grounds, a much earlier date, carrying it up to the 
time of Jeroboam’^ reign over the ten tribes. This 
is, indeed, the only hypothesis which gets rid of 
the difficulties connected with the supposed origin 
of the Samaritan Codex. 

20. This Pentateuch, although written in the 
Samaritan character, is in the Hebrew language, 
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like the Pentateuch in our Hebrew Bibles. There 
is, however, a translation of the Hebrew Samari¬ 
tan Pentateuch into the proper Samaritan dialect, 
a medium between the Hebrew and Aramrean lan¬ 
guages, which is thought to have been made as 
early as the close of the first century. There is 
also a version by Abusaid, in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, into the Samaritan Arabic dialect 
—t. e., the Arabic as spoken by the Samaritans. 
There are also a few scattered remains of an an¬ 
cient Greek version, made from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, some of which have been collected by 
Morinus, Hottinger and Montfaucon, but they are 
too scanty to be of much critical value. 

II. The Septuagint version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the most ancient and valuable of all the 
translations of the sacred books; but there is 
scarcely a subject of sacred literature upon which 
more ha$ been written, or of which less, with any 
degree of certainty, is known. In addition to 
what is given in the body of this work on the 
subject of the Septuagint, the following may be 
given as the facts which tradition and history 
have recorded respecting the formation of this 
celebrated version. The most ancient account of 
it is written in Greek by Aristeas, who states him¬ 
self to have been an officer in the guards of Ptol¬ 
emy Philadelphus, king of Egypt at the time it 
was made. The following is the substance of his 
narrative: 

1. Ptolemy Philadelphus, wishing to establish 
an extensive library at Alexandria, committed the 
charge of it to Demetrius Phalereus, a noble Athe¬ 
nian, who collected from various quarters twenty 
thousand volumes. In the course of his inquiries 
after curious and valuable books he was informed 
of the Law of Moses, in the Hebrew language, 
and urged to the king the importance of a trans¬ 
lation of it into Greek. Ptolemy directed an em¬ 
bassy to Eleazar, the high-priest at Jerusalem, to 
request a correct copy of the law, and grave and 
learned men capable of translating it out of He¬ 
brew into Greek. Aristeas, Sosibius and Andreas, 
three noblemen of Ptolemy’s court friendly to the 
Jews, embraced the opportunity for soliciting the 
liberation of the Jewish captives taken prisoners 
by Ptolemy Soter, and still detained in slavery. 
Their suit was successful, and the king ordered 
twenty drachmas to be paid to their possessors for 
each of them, whether man, woman or child. 
The sum expended in their ransom was 660 tal¬ 
ents, liberating 198,000 captives. Aristeas and 
Andreas were afterward commissioned to carry 
the official letter from Ptolemy to Eleazar, and 
their embassy was accompanied with gifts for the 
temple, and money for the sacrifices there offered 
and the general service of the sanctuary—viz., 
one hundred talents; fifty talents in utensils of 
gold and twenty talents in utensils of silver, be¬ 
sides the precious stones with which they were 
adorned, of twice their value. Their embassy 
succeeded, and Eleazar sent to the Egyptian king 
a copy of the law, written in letters of gold, upon 
skins of parchment of exquisite fineness and 
beauty. Six elders out of every tribe, men of ac¬ 
knowledged reputation and learning, were chosen 
to execute the translation, who returned to Alex¬ 
andria with the messengers of Ptolemy. On their 
arrival the seventy-two elders were graciously re¬ 
ceived by the king, who not only expressed his 
satisfaction at receiving the law, and his astonish¬ 
ment at its execution, but also feasted the elders 
for several days, and during the festival fully sat¬ 
isfied himself of their wisdom and ability by 
proving each of them by seventy-two different 


questions. The seven days of feasting being 
ended, each of the elders received three talents 
as a mark of the royal favor, and was then con¬ 
ducted by Demetrius to a sumptuous habitation 
prepared for them in a retired situation in the isle 
of Pharos, near Alexandria. Here they pursued 
their important undertaking with the utmost dili¬ 
gence, daily collating their separate versions with 
each other, and then dictating the approved ver¬ 
sion to Demetrius, who acted as their scribe. In 
seventy-two days they completed the whole trans¬ 
lation, which was afterward read in the presence 
of the king, who expressed his approbation in the 
most decided manner, and rewarded each elder 
with three rich garments, two talents of gold and 
a cup of gold weighing one talent. He afterward 
sent them honorably back to Jerusalem, loaded 
with the most valuable gifts to Eleazar the high- 
priest, and commanded the version itself to be 
lodged with the utmost care in the Alexandrian 
Library. 

2. This account was, in the main, adopted by 
the Christian Fathers, some of whom contributed 
additional circumstances; but it is now, however, 
generally exploded. That Demetrius Phalereus 
was ever librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus is 
extremely doubtful, and it is by no means to be 
reconciled with the well-known facts in his life. 
Besides, it is very unlikely that a Peripatetic phil¬ 
osopher, of Demetrius’ character, should have 
paid so much respect to the books of the Jews as 
to request such an exertion of the royal authority 
as this account attributes to him. 

The prevailing opinion now is that the Septua¬ 
gint translation was made at Alexandria, at dif¬ 
ferent times and by different interpreters. That it 
was not all the work of the same translator or 
translators is manifest from the very great divers¬ 
ity of style and the various modes of translating 
that prevail in it. The Pentateuch, which is the 
most accurate part of the entire work, was prob¬ 
ably executed in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel¬ 
phus by some learned Jews for the use of their 
brethren then resident in Egypt, and who used the 
Greek language, and the remaining books at dif¬ 
ferent times, as the necessity of the case demanded 
or the providence of God permitted. It is thought 
that when the Alexandrian Jews found this pub¬ 
lic exposure of their sacred oracles, or their trans¬ 
lation into a profane language, to be displeasing to 
their brethren in Palestine, they invented the 
Aristean story to give their version the sanction 
of royal authority. 

3. The two most noted manuscripts of the 
Septuagint are the “Codex Alexandrinus” and the 
“ Codex Vatican us.” 

(1) The “ Codex Alexandrinus,” or Alexandrian 
copy, is now in the British Museum, and was pre¬ 
sented to King Charles I. by Cyrillus Lucaris, pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, who obtained it at Alex¬ 
andria, where it is thought to have been penned. 
It is in uncial or capital letters, without accents or 
marks of aspiration. A fac-simile of the New 
Testament has been published by Dr. Woide, and 
a fnc-simile of the Old Testament has also been 
completed under Rev. II. II. Baber. 

The date of this manuscript has been strongly 
contested by Biblical critics, some referring it to 
the middle of the fourth century, others contend¬ 
ing it could not have been executed earlier than 
the tenth. 

(2) The “ Codex Vaticanus,” so called because 
preserved in the library of the Vatican, at Rome, 
is a most valuable manuscript, and is greatly pre¬ 
ferred by some critics to the “Codex Alexan¬ 


drinus.” It is written in the uncial or capital let¬ 
ters, and originally contained the entire Bible, but 
is now imperfect in both Testaments. It is sup¬ 
posed to have been written sometime in the fourth 
century, before tho time of Jerome, though some 
refer it to the sixth or seventh century. 

4. Although the Septuagint version was origin¬ 
ally made for the use of the Egyptian Jews, it at 
length acquired so high a degree of authority 
among the Jews of Palestine who understood the 
Greek language that, for a time, it was read in 
their synagogues instead of the Hebrew, and it is 
in very many passages quoted by the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. It was early 
translated into Latin, and became the text-book 
of the Western as well as of the Eastern Churches. 
It was the only copy of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures they generally used or appealed to in all 
their controversies, particularly with the Jews, 
employing it most advantageously in confuting 
those from whom they had received it, proving to 
them from it, by the most irrefragable arguments, 
that their expected Messiah must have already 
come in the person of Jesus Christ. This circum¬ 
stance at length led the Jews to have it in abhor¬ 
rence, and a national annual fast was instituted to 
deplore the same event which they had before com¬ 
memorated by a solemn festival, so that by the end 
of the first century it was expelled from every syn¬ 
agogue. 

III. The Hebrew, however, had become so com¬ 
pletely a dead language, not only to the Hellenists, 
but to the Jews generally, that they could obtain 
no knowledge of their Scriptures but through the 
medium of a translation ; and therefore, to supply 
the place of the Septuagint, a new Greek version 
was made, about A. D. 129, by Aquila of Pontus, 
first a convert from paganism to Christianity and 
then a proselyte to Judaism. Mis version, which 
is now lost, is reported to have been very obscure. 
Of course another was called for, and that of Theo- 
dotion made its appearance about A. D. 184. This 
translator, who had been a disciple of Tatian, then 
a Marcionite, and lastly a Jew, retained as much 
of the Septuagint version as suited his purpose, 
hut altered, added to or retrenched to make it con¬ 
form to such Hebrew manuscripts as the Jews put 
into his hands. The Jews, as might be expected, 
were well pleased with this version, and the Chris¬ 
tians were not offended, because it so much resem¬ 
bled the Septuagint. 

IV. Toward the end of the same century, or 
early in the next, appeared another Greek trans¬ 
lation, less literal and much more elegant than 
either of the former. It was the work of Syra- 
machus, who, according to Eusebius, was first a 
Jew, then a Christian, and lastly an Ebionite. 
In this last communion, and for the use of its 
members, he composed his work, which he after¬ 
ward seems to have remodeled in a second edi¬ 
tion. The version of Symmachus is often and 
deservedly praised by Eusebius and Jerome, and 
the latter is thought to have made it in a great 
measure the pattern of his Latin translation. 

V. Besides these, there are three other Greek 
versions mentioned by the early Christian wri¬ 
ters, called the fifth , sixth and seventh , because 
their respective authors or editors are unknown. 
They seem to have comprehended only, or chiefly, 
the poetical books. Whether made by Jews or 
Christians it is difficult to say. Dr. Geddes thinks 
the sixth, which bears strong marks of Christian 
extraction, was only an interpolated edition of the 
Septuagint. 

VI. All these versions were collected by the in- 
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defatigable Origen, anil placed, together with the 
Septuagint and original Hebrew text, in his fa¬ 
mous Poly phi; and this, perhaps, is the last entire 
copy of them ever made, for the Talmudists hav¬ 
ing gradually excluded all Greek versions from 
the synagogues, and the Christians universally ad¬ 
hering to the old translations, the rest were either 
totally neglected, or only such parts copied into 
the margins of Bibles and commentaries as were 
deemed most worth attention. 

1. Thus the Septuagint version triumphed at 
length, and remained, for several ages after, the 
sole Scripture standard in all the Christian 
Churches. 

2. We are not to imagine, however, that it was 
exactly the same in every Church, or that any 
Church possessed a perfectly correct copy of it, 
much less that any such copy now exists. It had 
contracted many blemishes in the days of Origen, 
and it was principally with a view to remove 
them that he designed and executed the most 
celebrated of his works. No man, says Geddes, 
could be better qualified for such an undertak¬ 
ing; to a strong constitution, a clear head and a 
most prodigious memory he had joined an im¬ 
mense and universal erudition by the most as¬ 
siduous and incessant application that perhaps 
ever was made. Liis insatiable thirst for learning 
made him pry into every corner for rare and curi¬ 
ous books, and the liberality of his rich friends put 
it in his power to purchase them. 

3. With all these advantages, he began about 
A. D. 231 to compile his “Tetrapla,” which con¬ 
tained, in so many separate columns and in the 
following order, the four Greek versions of Aquila, 
Syramachus, the Septuagint and Theodotion. 

4. But the very considerable differences, which 
Origen could not but observe, between the Sep¬ 
tuagint and the three other versions, so recently 
made from the originals and so nearly agreeing 
with one another, induced him to suspect it to 
be much more erroneous than he had formerly 
thought, and suggested the idea of a work which 
should, both by its magnitude and importance, 
totally eclipse the former one. This produced, 
in succession, the “Hexapla,” “Octapla” and 
“ Enneapla,” so denominated from the number of 
columns each contained. In the “ Enneapla,” of 
nine columns, the last three contained the three 
anonymous Greek versions before mentioned; the 
four immediately preceding them were the same 
with those of the “Tetrapla;” and in the first 
two stood the original Hebrew letters, with the 
pronunciation by its side in Greek characters. 

5. Here it would have been well had the Bibli¬ 
cal labors of this indefatigable critic terminated, 
but his judgment was not commensurate with his 
learning. He now determined upon a revision of 
the Septuagint to make it more conformable to the 
Hebrew text. The materials he employed are now 
utterly unknown, nor is it possible to say in how 
many respects his revised text differs from the 
older copies, which have long since been de¬ 
stroyed. But for this evil, to its full extent, Ori¬ 
gen himself must not bear the blame. The text 
itself he left untouched, and only pointed out, by 
certain marks, the differences between that and the 
Hebrew text with which he had collated it. His 
admirers and followers, however, altered the old 
text, according to his suggestions, in the copies 
they made, and the loss of the autograph renders 
it impossible to ascertain how much. From this 
revised text all our present copies of the Septua¬ 
gint are derived. 

VII. As a source of interpretation for the New 


Testament the Septuagint is invaluable. Desirous 
of possessing in Greek a faithful representation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and being themselves Jews, 
the translators retained Hebrew forms and modes 
of expression, while the words they were writing 
were Greek. The language, therefore, of the Sep¬ 
tuagint is a kind of Hebrew-Greek, which a native 
of Athens might sometimes have found difficult to 
understand. But as this version became the Bible 
of all the Jews dispersed throughout the countries 
where Greek was spoken, it became the standard 
of their Greek language. Paul himself, who was 
born in Tarsus, and accustomed from his childhood 
to hear the Septuagint read in the synagogue of 
that city, adopted its Hebrew idioms. And when 
removed to Jerusalem and placed under the guid¬ 
ance of Gamaliel, the Hebrew tincture of his Greek 
could have suffered no diminution. The other 
apostles were all natives of Palestine, as was the 
evangelist Mark, and probably also the evangelist 
Luke. Their language, therefore, was Syriac, or 
Aramaean, of which the turns of expression had a 
close correspondence with those of the ancient He¬ 
brew. Consequently, when they wrote in Greek, 
their language could not fail to resemble the lan¬ 
guage used by the Greek translations; and as every 
Jew who read Greek at all (which they who wrote 
in it must have done) would read the Greek Bible, 
the style of the Septuagint again operated in form¬ 
ing the style of the Greek Testament. Both the 
Hebrew Bible, therefore, and the Greek Testament 
are so closely connected with the Septuagint, as 
well in their language as in their matter, that the 
Septuagint is a source of interpretation alike im¬ 
portant to both. 

VIII. A highly interesting circumstance relat¬ 
ing to the Samaritan Pentateuch and Septuagint, 
and affecting their critical character and value, re¬ 
mains to be noticed: 

1. It is well known that although, considered in 
a general point of view, the Pentateuch in the Sep¬ 
tuagint is a good version of the original, it never¬ 
theless departs in very many cases from the ex¬ 
actness of the Hebrew text. In regard to these 
departures, it is a very interesting circumstance 
that in more than a thousand cases of them the 
Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch are har¬ 
monious, both differing from the Hebrew and 
agreeing in their differences. In most of these 
cases the discrepancies with the original Hebrew 
are peculiar to the Samaritan and Septuagint co- 
dices, the ancient versions being only now and then 
accordant with them. The departures from the 
Hebrew in the Septuagint and Samaritan are thus 
classified by Gesenius: 

(1) Those which are mere glosses, or conjectural 
emendations of difficult passages, as in Gen. ii. 2, 
24; xiv. 19. 

(2) Very remote changes, not affecting the sense, 
and depending on the omission, transposition or 
permutation of letters, etc. For example, the let¬ 
ter vau prefix is added to the text in the Samar¬ 
itan about two hundred times where it is not found 
in the Hebrew copy, and removed about one hun¬ 
dred times where it is found in the Hebrew; in 
nearly all of which cases it is closely followed by 
the Septuagint. On the other hand, 

(3) The Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew in 
almost a thousand instances where the Samaritan 
differs from both ; for example, Gen. xvii. 17 ; xxi. 
2, 4; xxiv. 55; xli. 32, etc. 

(4) Both the Samaritan and the Septuagint 
sometimes depart from the Hebrew in laboring to 
remove difficulties, but they pursue different 
courses in order to accomplish this; for example, 


Gen. xxvii. 40; Ex. xxiv. 10, 11, and the genealo¬ 
gies, Gen. v. 11. 

(5) The Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew 
and differs from the Samaritan in all those daring 
interpolations mentioned under the eighth class of 
various readings in the former part of this section. 

(6) The Septuagint differs from the Hebrew and 
Samaritan both in a few cases of minor importance 
from permutation of letters, etc., or introduction 
of parallel passages; but most of the discrepancies 
are entirely of an immaterial nature, not at all 
affecting the sentiment of the sacred text. 

2. Such are the facts. To account for them is 
difficult, and demands a good degree of acquaint¬ 
ance with the business of criticism. Three ways 
have been proposed to explain such a surprising 
accordance of the Septuagint and Samaritan in so 
great a number of cases against the Hebrew. 

(1) The Seventy translated from a Samaritan 
codex. So De Dieu, Selden, Ilottinger, Hassen- 
camp, Eichhorn and others. But this is altogether 
improbable. The mortal hatred which existed 
between the Jews and Samaritans in Palestine at 
the time when the version of the Seventy was 
made extended in the same manner to the Jews 
and Samaritans in Egypt. Josephus tells us that 
in the time of the Ptolemies (therefore at or near 
the time when the Septuagint version was made) 
the Jews and Samaritans disputed violently before 
the Egyptian king, and that the Samaritans, who 
were worsted in the dispute, were condemned to 
death. But Hassencamp and others labor to show 
that many of the departures in the Septuagint from 
the Hebrew text can more easily be accounted for 
by the supposition that they used a manuscript writ¬ 
ten in the Samaritan character, inasmuch as the 
similar letters in this character might easily lead 
them into the mistakes which they have made in 
their versions, while the Hebrew square character, 
which has similar letters, would not mislead them. 
It is unnecessary now to relate what former critics 
have replied in answer to these and all such argu¬ 
ments depending on the forms of Hebrew letters. 
Since Hassencamp and Eichhorn defended the 
above position, and since Gesenius replied to them, 
Kopp has published an essay on Themitish palae¬ 
ography that bids fair, it is thought, to end all dis¬ 
putes about the ancient forms of Hebrew letters. 
Instead of tracing back the square letter to Ezra 
and to Chaldee, as nearly all the writers before 
him, not excepting Gesenius himself, had done, he 
has shown by matter of fact, by appeal to actually 
existing monuments, that the square character had 
no existence until many years, probably two or 
three centuries, after the Christian era commenced, 
and that it was, like the altered forms in most 
other alphabets, a gradual work of time, of calli¬ 
graphy or tachygraphy. He has exhibited the 
gradual formation of it from the earliest monu¬ 
ments found on the bricks of Babylon down 
through the Phoenician, the old Hebrew and 
Samaritan inscriptions stamped on the Maccaboean 
coins, and the older and more recent Palmyrene or 
Syriac characters, to the modern Hebrew. The 
reasoning employed by him and the facts exhibited 
are so convincing that Gesenius himself in the 
last edition of his Hebrew grammar has yielded 
the point, and concedes that the square character 
of the Hebrew is descended from the Palmyrene— 
i.e. y such characters as are found in the inscrip¬ 
tions upon some of the ruins of Palmyra. All 
argument from this source, then, is fairly put out 
of the question by the masterly performance of 
Kopp. As the Septuagint is well known and uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be a version made by the 
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Jews for their own use at Alexandria, there cannot 
be even a remote probability that this version was 
made from a copy in the hands of the Samaritans, 
whom they abhorred as the perverters of the Jew¬ 
ish religion. 

(2) The Septuagint has been interpolated from 
the Samaritan codex, or the Samaritan from the 
Septuagint. Not the first, for the Jews certainly 
never loved the Samaritans sufficiently well to alter 
their Greek Scriptures from the Samaritan codex so 
as to make them at the same time discrepant from 
their Hebrew codex. Not the second, for the 
Samaritans would have been as averse to amend¬ 
ing their own codex from a Jewish Greek transla¬ 
tion as the Jews would have been to translate 
from the Samaritan codex. Besides, the greatest 
part of the discrepancies between the Samaritan 
and the Hebrew are of such a nature as never 
could have proceeded from any design, inasmuch 
as they make no change at all in the sense of the 
passages where they are found. 

(3) That both the Samaritan and Septuagint 
flowed from a common recension of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, one older, of course, than either, and 
differing in many places from the recension of the 
Masorites now in common use. This is certainly 
a very ingenious supposition, and one which we 
cannot well avoid admitting as quite probable. 
It will account for the differences and for the 
agreements of the Septuagint and Samaritan. On 
the supposition that two different recensions had 
long been in circulation among the Jews, the one 
of which was substantially what the Samaritan 
now is, with the exception of a few more recent 
and designed alterations of the text, and the other 
substantially what our Masoretic codex now is, 
then the Seventy, using the former, would of 
course accord in a multitude of cases with the 
peculiar readings of it, as they have now done. 
If we suppose, now, that the ancient copy from 
which the present Samaritan is descended and 
that from which the Septuagint was translated 
were of the same genus, so to speak, or of the same 
class, and yet were of different species under that 
genus, and had early been divided off and subjected 
to alterations in transcribing, then we may have a 
plausible reason why the Septuagint, agreeing 
with the Samaritan in so many places, should dif¬ 
fer from it in so many others. Add to this that 
the Samaritan and Septuagint each in the course 
of being transcribed for several centuries would 
receive more or less changes that might increase 
the discrepancies between them. This seems to 
be the only probable way of critically accounting 
for the actual state of the Samaritan and Septua¬ 
gint texts compared with each other and with the 
Hebrew. 

IX. But here we are treading on sacred ground. 
If these suggestions are well founded, then must it 
follow that in the time of Ezra and previously to 
his time there existed recensions of the Jewish 
Scriptures which differed in some respects very 
considerably from each other. From this conclu¬ 
sion many will spontaneously revolt. All who 
have not made sacred criticism a study, or who, at 
least, have not been fully apprised of the character 
of various readings and the sources in which they 
have originated, will be agitated with some un¬ 
necessary and ill-grounded fears. But the position 
is no more dangerous than many others which all 
enlightened critics admit. 

1. It is probable; because, as it has been already 
shown, the actual state of the Samaritan and Sep¬ 
tuagint codices renders it necessary to admit the 
position. Moreover, the Jews have from the most 
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ancient times uniformly held a tradition that Ezra 
with his associates, whom they style the Great 
Synagogue, restored the law and the prophets— i. e., 
renewed and corrected the copies of them which 
had become erroneous during the captivity. Cer¬ 
tainly there is nothing at all improbable in this 
tradition. The corrected copies were the originals, 
probably, of our present Masoretic recension, which 
has in every age been in the keeping and under 
the inspection of the most learned Jews. The Sa¬ 
maritan copy and that from which the Septuagint 
was translated most probably belonged to the re¬ 
cension in common use among the Jews, and which, 
having been often copied, had come to differ in 
very many places from the corrected recensions of 
Ezra. 

2. How far back some errors in this common 
recension may be dated it is difficult to say, but 
in all probability even to the very first copies 
of the original autographs. Such we know to 
have been the case, as is now universally ad¬ 
mitted, in respect to the early copies of the New 
Testament. Is the Old Testament under a more 
watchful and efficient Providence than the New? 
Or has it ever been so? Nothing but the belief 
of a miraculous aid, imparted to every copyist 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, can, it is presumed, 
stand in the way of admitting the fact as it is 
now stated ; and with such a belief, after several 
hundred thousand different readings have been 
actually selected from the manuscripts of the 
Old Testament, it would not be worth while to 
expostulate. 

X. In justice, however, to this subject, and to 
allay the fears of well-meaning persons, inex¬ 
perienced in criticism, and therefore often exposed 
to groundless fears, a few words must be added as 
to the dangers of the position now discussed. 

1. A great part of it is evidently imaginary, for 
out of some eight hundred thousand various read¬ 
ings, about seven hundred and ninety-nine thou¬ 
sand are of just as much importance to the sense 
of the Hebrew Scriptures as the question in Eng¬ 
lish orthography is whether the word honor shall 
be spelled with u or without it. Of the remainder, 
some change the sense of particular passages or 
expressions, or omit particular words or phrases, 
or insert them; but not one doctrine of religion 
is changed, not one precept is taken away, not 
one important fact is altered, by the whole of 
the various readings collectively taken. This is 
clearly the case in respect to the various read¬ 
ings which are found in the Samaritan and Sep¬ 
tuagint, if we except the very few cases of alter¬ 
ation in them which plainly are the result of 
design, and which Lelong to more modern times. 
There is no ground, then, to fear for the safety 
of the Scriptures on account of any legitimate 
criticism to which the text may be subjected. 

2. Jerome long ago had shrewdness enough to 
say, that “the Scripture was not the shell, but the 
nut,” by which he meant that the sentiment of the 
Bible is the word of God, while the costume— 
i. e., the words in which this sentiment is con¬ 
veyed—was of minor importance. So the apostles 
and so the Saviour thought, for they have in a 
multitude of cases (indeed in almost all the ap¬ 
peals recorded in the New Testament) appealed 
to the authority of the Old Testament by quoting 
the Septuagint version of it—a version incom¬ 
parably more incorrect, and differing from the 
original Hebrew in incomparably more places, 
than the very worst version made in any modern 
times. 

3. There is, then, no more danger in supposing 


that very early there were different recensions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures than in supposing that 
there are different ones of the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, which all now admit, for it is not 
a matter of opinion and judgment, but of fact. 
The Bible, spreading through the whole earth, 
and becoming the rule of life and salvation to 
all nations, is at least as important now as it 
was when only one small nation admitted its 
claims. It is surely no more objection, then, 
against the watchful care of Providence over the 
Church and the records of its holy religion to 
admit that divers recensions of the Scriptures ex¬ 
isted at an early age than to admit that they now 
exist. 

4. The fact that various readings are found, 
not only in different classes of manuscripts which 
have come down to us through different channels, 
but in cases where the same original documents 
are inserted in different places of the same class 
of manuscripts, is proved beyond contradiction; 
the first by the actual comparison of manuscripts, 
the second by a comparison of different parts of 
Scripture. Such a comparison may be extended 
very much further; indeed, to a great portion of 
the books of the Chronicles, by reading them in 
connection with the parallel places in the books 
of Kings and other parts of the Old Testament. 
Jahn’s Hebrew Bible is not only the best, but the 
only work which will enable any one to do this 
without trouble, as he has disposed of the whole 
of the books of the Chronicles in the way of har¬ 
mony with other parts of Scripture. One thor¬ 
ough perusal and study of this will effectually set 
the matter at rest with any sober man. 

5. Truth needs no concealment, and at the pres¬ 
ent day admits none. The Bible has nothing to 
fear from examination; it has ever been illus¬ 
trated and confirmed by it; and so it will, doubt¬ 
less, be still more so. But all “pious frauds” all 
“expurgatory indices,” all suppression of facts and 
truths of any kind, only prove injurious at last to 
the cause which they are designed to aid. This is 
a sufficient reason for abjuring them for ever, not 
to insist on the disingenuousness which is implied 
in every artifice of this nature. 

IV. The Greek Testament. 

I. We have now to sketch the literary history 
of the text of the Greek Testament. 

I. The same causes that gave rise to various 
readings in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
operated to produce them in the Greek text of the 
New. From the periods of the original publica¬ 
tion of these books down to the invention of print¬ 
ing—a period of fourteen hundred years—the only 
method by which they could be multiplied, and 
thus rendered available for the purposes of gen¬ 
eral instruction, was that of transcription or 
writing; and as this process is so much more 
precarious than our present method of producing 
copies of literary works, it is evident that without 
a continued miracle, which we have no reason to 
expect, many deviations from the autographs of 
the sacred authors must have occurred. Letters 
would occasionally be exchanged, omitted or im¬ 
properly inserted, syllables and words be mis¬ 
spelled or transposed, and sentences be occasion¬ 
ally left out or repeated. Happily for us, how¬ 
ever, the great multiplication and extensive circu¬ 
lation of copies furnish the materials for correction, 
and thus the causes of the errors become the means 
of their removal. 

II. A summary account of the principal critical 
editions of the Greek Testament will show the pro- 
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gressive improvement of the text, anil prepare the 
way for a discussion of the causes, the character 
and the value of various readings. 

1. The first edition of the New Testament ap¬ 
peared in 1516, under the editorship of the cele¬ 
brated Erasmus. The manuscripts upon which he 
formed his text were only four in number, and 
the three of which he is found to have made the 
greatest use contained only parts of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and in other respects were not of very 
high value. In addition to his manuscripts, Eras¬ 
mus consulted the writings of some of the Greek 
Fathers, and also the Latin Vulgate; and where, 
in cases of difficulty, these afforded him no assist¬ 
ance, he corrected from conjecture. It is plain, 
therefore, from the character of the materials of 
which Erasmus was possessed, that, however 
learned and acute he may have been, his edition 
cannot possess the very highest degree of excel¬ 
lence. True, in his subsequent editions he made 
numerous alterations; but notwithstanding many 
are improvements, they do not materially alter the 
character of his text. 

2. The next edition was that printed in the 
Complutensian Polyglot, which indeed professes 
to have been printed two years prior to the ap¬ 
pearance of Erasmus* first edition, though the 
publication was delayed till 1522. An examina¬ 
tion of the Complutensian text has shown it to 
have been formed exclusively on comparatively 
modern manuscripts, and it therefore contributed 
little or nothing toward restoring the purity of the 
Greek text. 

3. In the year 1546, Robert Stephens, the cele¬ 
brated printer at Paris, published the first edition 
of his New Testament, which is proved to be little 
more than a compilation from the Erasmean and 
Complutensian texts. In 1550 he published a 
third edition, once supposed to have had its text 
formed on the authority of Greek manuscripts, 
as professed by the editor in his preface, but a 
careful examination has shown it to be hardly 
anything more than a reprint of the fifth edition 
of Erasmus. 

4. Beza’s edition followed next in (1565), but 
although he possessed some valuable materials for 
correcting the errors which had crept into the 
common text, he only amended that of Stephens in 
about fifty places, and not always for the better. 

5. The first of the Elzevir editions, in which 
was established the text now in common use, and 
known as the Textus Receptus , or “ Received Text,” 
was published in 1624, from Beza’s edition, except 
in about fifty places, where the readings were bor¬ 
rowed partly from the margin of Stephens’ edition 
and partly from other editions. The Textus Re - 
ceptus , therefore, it seems, was copied, with a few 
exceptions, from the text of Beza, who closely fol¬ 
lowed Stephens, and Stephens, in his third edition, 
copied solely from Erasmus, except in the Reve¬ 
lation, where he followed sometimes Erasmus and 
sometimes the Complutensian editors. The text, 
therefore, in common use, resolves itself at last 
into the Complutensian and the Erasmean editions. 
But neither Erasmus nor the Complutensian edit¬ 
ors printed from ancient Greek manuscripts, and 
the remainder of their critical apparatus included 
little more than the latest of the Greek Fathers 
and the Latin Vulgate. It is obvious, therefore, 
that but little had yet been effected toward giving 
consistency and permanency to the Greek text. 
For the attainment of so desirable an object, how¬ 
ever, there were not wanting able and laborious 
critics. Walton, Usher, Curcellieus and Fell re¬ 
spectively contributed to it by the collation of 


manuscripts and the comparison of ancient ver¬ 
sions. 

6. Between the years 1653-7 the London Poly¬ 
glot made its appearance, and in 1707 Dr. Mill 
published his critical edition of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, upon which he had expended the labor of 
thirteen years. The text adopted by Mill was 
that of Stephens’ third edition; but it was accom¬ 
panied by no fewer than thirty thousand various 
readings, collected not only from Greek manu¬ 
scripts and previously printed editions, as well as 
the Oriental and other ancient versions, but also 
from the quotations by the early Fathers in their 
respective works. 

7. The earliest edition of the Greek Testament 
in which the critical apparatus of Mill was applied 
to the revision of the text was the one undertaken 
by Dr. Edward Wells, and published between 1713 
and 1718. In 1734 Bengel, a learned professor in 
Germany, furnished a still more valuable edition 
for critical purposes, in which he added to the 
materials collected by Mill extracts from upward 
of twenty Greek manuscripts, from several of the 
ancient Latin versions, and also from the Arme¬ 
nian translation. These he did not venture to 
apply to the revision of the text, except in the 
Apocalypse, but printed under the text, and classed 
according to their respective values. 

8. We have now arrived at the period when the 
elaborate and splendid edition of Wetstein made 
its appearance, superseding all that had gone be¬ 
fore. The text adopted by Wetstein was that of 
Elzevir, or the one in common use, but it was ac¬ 
companied by nearly a million of quotations in 
the margin, collected from various sources. But 
though Wetstein very considerably augmented the 
stock of critical materials, though he drew from 
various sources which had hitherto remained un¬ 
opened, though he collected not by other hands, 
but by his own, and though few men have pos¬ 
sessed a greater share either of learning or of 
sagacity, yet no alteration was made in the Greek 
text. He proposed, indeed, alterations, which he 
inserted in the space between the text and the 
body of various readings, with reference to the 
words which he thought should be exchanged for 
them, and where a reading should, in his opinion, 
be omitted without the substitution of another, he 
prefixed to it a mark in the text. But these pro¬ 
posed alterations and omissions are, in general, 
supported by powerful authority, and commonly 
commend themselves to an impartial critic. 
Though, among the various readings, he has occa¬ 
sionally noted the conjectures of others, he has 
never ventured a conjecture of his own; nor has 
he made conjecture, in any one instance, the basis 
of a proposed alteration. Wetstein’s edition may 
therefore be regarded as not only the most elabor¬ 
ate, but also as the most valuable, critical edition 
extant. It is in two folio volumes, and was pub¬ 
lished in 1751 and 1752. 

9. A later, and a very important, edition which 
the plan of this work requires us to notice is that 
of Griesbach, the first impression of which ap¬ 
peared in the years 1775 and 1777, but was after¬ 
ward materially improved, and republished in 
1796-1806. In this laborious work Griesbach 
employed all the materials that had been col¬ 
lected by his predecessors, as well as many more 
procured from Greek manuscripts by his own 
industry. The various readings of Bengel, Mill 
and Wetstein were subjected to a scrupulous ex¬ 
amination, as were those collected by Matthsei, 
Alter and Birch. The Latin versions published 
by Blanchini and Sabatier, and the Sahidic, the 


Armenian and the Sclavonian versions, as well as 
the fragments of the two very ancient Greek man¬ 
uscripts preserved at Wolfenbuttel, were carefully 
collated (though some of them not expressly for 
this work), and then the whole of the materials 
thus accumulated were applied to the revision of 
the text. The design of Griesbach was to collect 
in a small compass the critical apparatus which 
lay dispersed in various works, and to prepare an 
edition of the Greek Testament which should con¬ 
tain a text freed from considerable errors, accom¬ 
panied by such helps as might facilitate interpre¬ 
tation, to exhibit the more important various read¬ 
ings, and the authority on which they are sup¬ 
ported, together with the editor’s judgment respect¬ 
ing them. 

“ That Griesbach has fulfilled his duties to the 
public,” says Bishop Marsh, “ that his diligence 
was unremitted, that his caution was extreme, that 
his erudition was profound and that his judgment 
was directed by a sole regard to the evidence 
before him, will in general be allowed by those 
who have studied his edition and are able to ap¬ 
preciate its merits. That his decisions are always 
correct, that in all cases the evidence is so nicely 
weighed as to produce unerring results, that wear¬ 
iness of mind under painful investigation has in 
no instance occasioned an important oversight, 
that prejudice or partiality has nowhere influenced 
his general regard for critical justice, would he 
affirmations which can hardly apply to any editor, 
however good or great. But if at any time he has 
erred, he has at the same time enabled those who 
are competent judges to decide for themselves, by 
stating the contending evidence with clearness and 
precision. Emendations, founded on conjecture, 
however ingenious, he has introduced not in a sin¬ 
gle instance. They are all founded on quoted au¬ 
thority. Our attention is even solicited and di¬ 
rected to that authority, the adopted readings 
being always printed in smaller characters than 
the rest of the text, and with reference to the re¬ 
jected readings, which are printed in the inner 
margin in the same letters with the text, while 
both of them refer to the respective evidence 
which is produced below. If readings are added 
where none existed before, or are withdrawn with¬ 
out substitution, the changes are marked with 
equal clearness, and are equally supported by 
critical authority. When the evidence is not 
sufficiently decisive to warrant an alteration in 
the text, the readings worthy of notice are placed 
in the inner margin with different marks expres¬ 
sive of their different claims. Such is the charac¬ 
ter of this important work, which, with the pro¬ 
legomena belonging to it, forms a treasure of Bib¬ 
lical learning of incalculable value.” 

10. There have been several editions of the 
Greek Testament in which the most important of 
Griesbach’s adopted readings have been inserted ; 
in some of them there are additional corrections. 
The following are deserving of special note. 

Dr. S. T. Bloomfield published a very valuable 
edition of the Greek Testament, accompanied with 
critical, philological and exegetical notes. The 
text is formed on the last edition of Stephens 
which Mill had adopted. This work is not cum 
brous or overloaded with minute details, and it is 
extensively known in this country. In 1844,1852, 
1856 and i857 the Rev. Henry Alford, D. D., dean 
of Canterbury, issued a critical edition in four 
volumes with notes which displays a fair amount 
of scholarship and much soundness of judgment. 
Like the work of Bloomfield, it also is accessible to 
I American readers, as a part of an edition has 
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been printed in this country, and the remaining 
volumes may easily be had. Of all modern issues 
in this department none are more valuable than 
the editions which the great publishing house of 
Mr. Bagster of London has given to the public. 

11 is folio volume is printed from the text of Mill, 
but it shows the readings of Griesbach ; and in a 
smaller work in which the received text is given 
the readings of Griesbach are given, and thus the 
fruit of the learned labors of that eminent critic 
are brought before ordinary Greek scholars in a 
condensed form, and at a cost so exceedingly low 
that scholars of a former age would have looked 
on the work with surprise and admiration. This 
edition is rendered more valuable by the fact that 
it is accompanied by a concordance and lexicon of 
all the Greek words in the text of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and scholars on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been laid under great obligations by the pub¬ 
lisher, who has shown such judgment and zeal in 
the preparation of such a condensed and learned 
work. 

11. Since the sixteenth century Greek manu¬ 
scripts have been discovered of far greater an¬ 
tiquity than those of Erasmus and Stephens, as 
well as others in Latin, Syriac, Coptic and Gothic, 
into which languages the sacred text was translated 
between the second and fourth centuries, while in 
the works of the Fathers from the second century 
downward many quotations from the New Testa¬ 
ment have been found and compared. And the 
result has been that while on the one hand scholars 
have become aware that the text of Erasmus and 
Stephens was in use in the Byzantine Church long 
before the tenth century, on the other hand they 
have discovered thousands of readings which had 
escaped the notice of those editors. The ques¬ 
tion then arose which reading represented what 
the apostles had written. By no means an easy 
question, since the variations in the documents are 
very ancient. Jerome notices them, and many 
were in existence even as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury. Though scholars are divided as to the read¬ 
ings which most exactly convey the word of God, 
one thing is agreed upon by the majority of those 
who understand the subject—namely, that the old¬ 
est copies approach the original text more nearly 
than the later ones. 

Now, Providence has ordained for the New Tes¬ 
tament more sources of the greatest antiquity than 
are possessed by all the old Greek literature put 
together. Of these, two manuscripts have long 
been especially esteemed by Christian scholars, 
since, in addition to their very great antiquity, 
they contain very nearly the whole of both the 
Old and New Testaments. One of these precious 
treasures is deposited in the Vatican, at Rome, and 
the other is preserved in the British Museum. A 
third copy of inestimable value was discovered at 
Mount Sinai thirty-one years ago; and it was 
purchased sixteen years since, and is now depos¬ 
ited at St. Petersburg, in Russia. These three 
manuscripts undoubtedly stand at the head of all 
the ancient copies of the New Testament, and it 
is by their standard that both the early editions 
of the Greek text and the modern versions may 
be compared and corrected. 

Whence the Vatican Codex came is not known, 
but it appears in the first catalogue of the Vatican 
collection, in the year 1475. The manuscript em¬ 
braces both the Old and New Testaments. Of the 
latter, it Contains the four Gospels, the Acts, the 
seven Cadfclic Epistles, nine of the Pauline Epis¬ 
tles and Me Epistle to the Hebrews as far as He¬ 
brews ix. 14, from which verse to the end of the 


New Testament this manuscript is wanting: thus 
the last chapters of the Hebrews and the Epistles 
to Timothy, Titus, Philemon and the Revelation 
of St. John are missing. It is in three columns 
on each page. The peculiarities of the writing, 
the arrangement of the manuscript and the cha¬ 
racter of the text—especially certain very remark¬ 
able readings—all combine to place the execution 
of this codex in the fourth century, possibly about 
the middle of it. Owing to the regulations of the 
papal library, it was for a long time very difficult 
to make use of the manuscript; but in the year 
1828 an edition of it was undertaken by Angelo 
Mai, afterward cardinal, at the instance of Pope 
Leo XII. The work did not appear until three 
years after Mai’s death, and it is extremely inac¬ 
curate. Many hundred errors were corrected by 
Tischendorf in his edition of 1867, and further 
corrections were made in a fac simile edition of 
Vercellone and Cozza, in 1868; and these are 
included in the appendix to the Vatican New 
Testament of 1869. 

The “Alexandrine Codex” was presented to 
Charles I. of England in 1628 by Cyril Lucar, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had himself 
brought it from Alexandria, of which place he 
had formerly been patriarch; and hence its name. 
It is written in pages of two columns, and con¬ 
tains both the Old and New Testaments. Of the 
New the following passages are wanting: Matt. i. 

1 to xxv. 6; John vi. 50 to viii. 52; 2 Cor. iv. 13 
to xii. 6. In addition to the Bible, the manu¬ 
script contains the Epistle of Clemens Romanus 
(the only known copy), a letter of Athanasius and 
a treatise of Eusebius upon the Psalms. On palse- 
ographic and other grounds, it would appear to 
have been written about the middle of the fifth 
century. The New Testament was published in 
quasi fac simile in 1786, by C. G. Woide, and it 
has been recently re edited, with corrections, in a 
smaller shape by B. Harris Cowper. 

The “Sinaitic Codex” was discovered by the 
eminent Constantine Tischendorf, in 1844, at the 
convent of St. Catharine, on Mount Sinai, and in 
1859 he purchased it and brought it to St. Peters¬ 
burg, at the instance of the emperor Alexander 
II., by whose liberality the second journey was 
undertaken and the cost of the manuscript was 
defrayed. It is written in four columns to a page, 
and contains both Old and New Testaments—the 
latter perfect without a leaf. In addition, it con¬ 
tains the entire “ Epistle of Barnabas” and a por¬ 
tion of the “Shepherd of Hernias,” two books 
which, down to the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, were looked upon by many as truly belong¬ 
ing to the canon of Scripture. All the considera¬ 
tions which tend to fix the date of manuscripts 
lead to the conclusion that the “Sinaitic Codex” 
belongs to the middle of the fourth century. In¬ 
deed, the evidence is clearer in this case than in 
that of the “Vatican Codex;” and it. is not im¬ 
probable (which cannot be the case with the Vat¬ 
ican manuscript) that it is one of the fifty copies 
of the Scriptures which the emperor Constan¬ 
tine, in A. D. 331, directed to be made for Byzan¬ 
tium, under the care of Eusebius of Ccesarea. In 
this case it is a natural inference that it was sent 
from Byzantium to the monks of St. Catharine 
by the emperor Justinian, the founder of the con¬ 
vent. The entire codex was published by Dr. Tis¬ 
chendorf, its discoverer, under the orders of the 
emperor of Russia, in 1862, with the most scrupu¬ 
lous exactness, and in a truly magnificent shape, 
and the New Testament portion was issued in a 
portable form in the years 1863 and 1865. These 


considerations seem to show that the first place 
among these manuscripts, both for age and extent, 
is held by the Sinaitic Codex, the second by the 
Vatican and the third by the Alexandrine. The 
text which they exhibit is not merely that which 
was accepted in the East at the time they were 
copied; but having been written by Alexandrine 
copyists who knew but little of Greek, and there¬ 
fore had no temptations to make alterations, they 
remain in a high degree faithful to the text which 
was accepted through a large part of Christendom 
in the third and second centuries. The proof of 
this is their agreement with the most ancient 
translations—namely, the so-called Italic, made in 
the second century in pro-consular Africa; the 
Syriac Gospels of the same date, now transferred 
from the Nitrian desert to the British Museum; 
and the Coptic Version of the third century. It 
is confirmed also by their agreement with the 
oldest Fathers, such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clem¬ 
ent and Origen. These remarks apply to the 
“Sinaitic Codex,” which is remarkably close in 
its agreement to the “ Italic” version, more than 
they do to the Vatican, and still more than to the 
Alexandrine, which, however, is of far more value 
in the Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse than it is in 
the Gospels. 

The value of such ancient treasures must be ob¬ 
vious, because they carry the reader back to an 
early age, when the mischances could not have 
occurred in the copying and recopying to which 
manuscripts are liable in the lapse of ages. When 
they were prepared, a profound reverence existed 
for every work which was recognized as being of 
apostolical authority. Glosses written on the 
margin were not so likely to have been carried 
into the body of the manuscript as in the process 
of scribes of a later age; and the bitterness of re¬ 
ligious partisanship had not time to act with such 
reckless zeal as to induce copyists to add or to 
omit so as to subserve the cause of contending 
controversialists. The causes which have tended 
to produce various readings fall to be considered 
in the next section; meantime, it may be re¬ 
corded as a cause for great thankfulness that 
while the multiplication of ancient manuscripts 
has enabled scholars to attain with greater cer¬ 
tainty to a critical knowledge of the real text of 
the sacred Scriptures: the older the codex and the 
nearer to the apostolic age that any manuscript 
reaches, the more does the evidence become 
strengthened that the actual word of God has 
been preserved with a watchfulness and fidelity 
that has permitted nothing to be lost, and has 
dared to add nothing to the revelation of God 
which the sacred Scriptures contain. 

V. Various Readings. 

I. It only remains to give some account of the 
sources of those various readings about which so 
much has been said, and to suggest some consider¬ 
ations for determining their real value. 

II. In order to form an adequate conception of 
their nature, it will be necessary to glance at the 
accidents literary works are liable to in the prog¬ 
ress of transcription and in their passage down the 
stream of time. In this respect the sacred writings 
stand precisely as do other ancient works. An 
original document was committed to the keeping 
of the Church by an inspired prophet or apostle 
who designed it, in conformity with the divine 
purpose, for general and constant use. To effect 
this purpose, copies of the document had to be 
multiplied by transcription in precisely the same 
manner as the literati of Greece and Rome mul- 
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tiplied copies of their classic authors. Now, in 
such a process the sacred text would be liable 
to be affected by the usual inconveniences of 
copying, unless a continued miracle were wrought 
to insure its integrity. It would be a mere waste 
of time to argue that no real advantage could 
have been derived from such an interposition of 
the divine power; because, as must be obvious to 
all, it would lie beyond the ability of man to 
demonstrate the fact of such an interposition on 
the mere ground of a uniformity of reading in 
the various manuscripts extant. Such a uniform¬ 
ity might have been the result of other and objec¬ 
tionable causes, and therefore could have fur¬ 
nished no proof of a divine superintendence. But, 
in fact, we need no such supervision; the materials 
we possess are adequate to procure a sufficiently 
authentic text, while we are relieved from the ne¬ 
cessity of repelling the charge of a concerted agree¬ 
ment among its several depositaries for the purpose 
of giving a perfect unity of reading. True, the 
great multiplication of these writers has induced a 
proportionate variety of readings, or variations, in 
existing copies; but this, instead of being the cause 
of permanent inaccuracy, affords above all things 
the means of correcting errors where they have 
really crept in. 

1. The first step in the inquiry is, then, to 
ascertain the probable causes of various readings 
which existing copies present, because it is ob¬ 
vious that if two manuscripts present a various 
reading of the same passage the true one can 
only be ascertained and fixed with certainty by 
a previous acquaintance with the sources whence 
errors in the copies of literary works may spring. 

2. The chief sources of error are— 

1. Imperfections in the original manuscripts. 

2. Accidental mistakes of transcribers. 

3. Assumption of marginal glosses into the text. 

4. Designed alterations of a literary kind. 

5. Willful corruptions made for party purposes. 

On each of these a word may be offered. 

1. It is evident that an original manuscript might 
contain such imperfections as would induce a di¬ 
versity of reading in two or more copies, caused 
either by the ordinary ravages of time or by the 
particular accidents to which it had been ex¬ 
posed. Thus, if a word or letter had been ren¬ 
dered illegible, and there were no other manu¬ 
scripts at hand which made up the deficiency, a 
transcriber would probably supply by conjecture; 
and since more than one letter or word might suit 
the connection, two transcribers might vary in their 
insertions. 

2. Accidental departures of transcribers from 
their exemplars would also occasion a large num¬ 
ber of various readings. 

These mistakes might be of several kinds. 

(1.) If he wrote after a person reading, 

(а) He might mistake a word for one similar in 
sound, or the reader might mispronounce; 

(б) He might transpose two or more words; 

(c) He might omit one or more words; 

(d) He might unite two words, or separate one 
word into two or more. 

(2.) If the transcriber had the work before him, 

(a) He might mistake similar letters. 

In the Hebrew manuscripts the greater simi¬ 
larity between some of the characters would pro¬ 
portionately augment the chances of error. 

As a specimen, we may notice, 2 Ki. xx. 12, 
where b has been written for m in the name of 
the king of Babylon, as will be seen by com¬ 
paring Isa. xxxix. 1. In the former place it is 
Berodach; in the latter, Merodach. In Num. ii. 


14 r has been written for d, Reuel or Deuel, as 
may be seen by collating the passage with Num. i. 
14; vii. 42; x. 20. Similar permutations of let¬ 
ters are found in many manuscripts of the New 
Testament. And the chances of mistake would 
be multiplied in proportion to the damage a 
manuscript had sustained. 

(6) Or the writer might mistake a contraction, 
of which there are many in ancient Greek manu¬ 
scripts. 

(c) The transcriber might also wrongly divide 
words or letters or improperly unite them. 

Of various readings thus arising, one or two 
examples may be here noticed. In Hos. vi. 5 
a letter belonging to the beginning of one word 
has been added to the end of the preceding, 
“And thy judgments the light goeth forth ;” this 
gives no sense; but all the ancient versions, except 
the Vulgate, read, “And my judgment shall go 
forth as the light.” Ps. lxxiii. 4 presents a very 
singular reading: “ No bands (distresses) into their 
death.” This has resulted from uniting two words 
in one, “ Happen to them ; perfect and firm is their 
strength.” In James v. 12 the common text reads, 
with most manuscripts, “ Lest ye fall into hypoc¬ 
risy ;” but the Alexandrian and a few others, 
with some ancient versions, read “under judg¬ 
ment.” 

(d) Again, a variation might be occasioned by 
the exchange of synonymous words. 

It is known that in copying a work it is usual 
with a transcriber to fix a short passage in his 
memory and then to commit it to writing; he 
does not usually take up a single word at a time. 
Now, in writing it is by no means unlikely that 
a synonymous word would be substituted for one 
in the text. Those in the habit of copying will 
immediately perceive the liability. 

(«) Other accidental variations would be occa¬ 
sioned by the recurrence of a word after a short 
interval, a source meriting particular attention. 

Suppose the same word stands in different places 
in a passage, and that the writer, after having 
transcribed down to the former of the two words, 
should, in carrying his eye back to his exemplar, 
alight upon the latter of them, and conceiving it 
to be the one down to which he had already writ¬ 
ten, proceed onward in his work. In such case 
so much of the passage as was between the two 
words in question would be omitted in the de¬ 
rived copy. 

That such omissions have frequently occurred 
we have all the evidence that the subject admits 
of. The most remarkable instance occurs in Matt, 
xxvii. 35, where all the words which, in the re¬ 
ceived text, stand between kleron near the begin¬ 
ning of the verse and the same word at the end of 
the verse are omitted in ninety-eight known man¬ 
uscripts, the principal versions and some of the 
Fathers, upon the authority of which they are re¬ 
jected as spurious by Wetstein and Griesbach. 
Michaelis, however, defends their integrity, ju¬ 
diciously arguing that the interpolation of the 
omitted words so as exactly to suit the context is 
very difficult to be conceived, whereas their omis¬ 
sion, on the principle just mentioned, would be a 
very natural accident. It cannot, he remarks, be 
an interpolation from John xix. 24, where the 
quotation is differently introduced ; and, moreover, 
the author of the quoted Psalm is in the dis¬ 
puted passage styled the prophet, the applica¬ 
tion of which title to the Psalmist is peculiar to 
Matthew. 

In the Hebrew sacred Scriptures there is such i 
an omission in Jud. xvi. 13, in the latter part of I 


the verse. A reference to the passage will show 
that its sense is not complete: “And he (Samson) 
said unto her (Delilah), If thou weavest the seven 
locks of my head with the web.” This ends the 
address of Samson, and the following verse begins, 
“And she fastened it with the pin,” etc. Now, it 
seems very strange that Samson should direct De¬ 
lilah to weave the locks of his head and nothing 
more, and that she should omit to do this and 
adopt an expedient which he had not suggested, 
namely, fasten his hair with a pin. But such is 
the representation of the passage. It might be 
thought highly probable, therefore, that there is 
an omission in our present text; but we are not 
left to conjecture, for the Septuagint, no doubt fol¬ 
lowing the old Hebrew text, has the following ad¬ 
dition to the words of Samson, as they stand in our 
copies and are cited above: “And shall fasten 
them with a pin in the wall, I shall become weak 
like other men ; and so it was that when lie slept, 
Delilah took the seven locks of his head and wove 
them with the web.” Then follows v. 14, as in 
our version. Now, the part omitted closes with the 
same words (with the web) as those now closing 
v. 13; and the copyist, having written onward to 
the first member of the sentence where they stand, 
in again looking at his original alighted on them 
at the end of the sentence, and mistaking them for 
the words he had just written, naturally passed on 
to the verse following; consequently, all the words 
lying between were left out in his copy. 

But it will be evident, on a moment’s reflection, 
that this same thing— i. c., the recurrence of a word 
after a short space—might also give rise to another 
description of error, namely, a repetilion of the 
words lying between. 

In 2 Ki. vii. 13 this appears to have been the 
case, for we have there a repetition of seven words 
which seem entirely useless, though our venerable 
translators, with most others, have not thought 
themselves at liberty to reject them. An inspec¬ 
tion of the original will show how easily this re¬ 
petition might originate in the manner we have 
supposed ; and if the conjecture here ventured be 
well founded, the words below enclosed in brackets 
are spurious: “And one of his servants answered 
and said, Let some take, I pray thee, five of the 
horses that remain, which are left in the city, be¬ 
hold they are all as the multitude of Israel that 
[are left in it; behold, I say, they are even as all 
the multitude of the Israelites that] are con¬ 
sumed.” 

The disputed words are wanting in the oldest 
of Kennicott’s manuscripts, and in forty others 
collated by him and De Rossi; neither are they 
contained in the Greek or Syriac versions. 

(/) Another source of error, nearly allied to the 
last, is the immediate repetition of letters the lat¬ 
ter of which, being mistaken for the former, are 
left out. 

To perceive clearly the probability of such 
errors, the manner in which the ancient manu¬ 
scripts were written must be recalled. This was 
in a continuous text, without any space between 
the words, in which cases the chances of mistake 
were much greater and more numerous than they 
would be according to the present system of writ¬ 
ing. To illustrate this we may refer to Luke vii. 
21, where several manuscripts omit the article. 
In some cases of this kind there is no internal evi¬ 
dence for settling a disputed reading, since it is 
impossible to decide whether the letters in ques¬ 
tion have been omitted or repeated where either 
way of writing the passage makes out a good sense. 
In such circumstances critics are governed by the 
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number and character of the testimonies on either 
side. Again— 

(g) A person, having written one or more words 
from a wrong place, and not choosing to erase it, 
might return to the right one, and thus produce 
the improper insertion of a word or clause. 

This has probably been the case in Matt. xxvi. 
60, among other passages, where the first “but 
found none” is superfluous and improper, and is 
wanting in one manuscript. In 2 Cor. xii. 7 the 
second “lest I should be exalted above measure” 
is wanting in several manuscripts and two ancient 
versions; it is also superfluous. So also when a 
transcriber, having discovered his omission, sub¬ 
joined what he had omitted, he would obviously 
produce a transposition in the text. 

3. The third cause of various readings noticed 
was the assumption of marginal glosses in the 
text. This appjears to have been a fruitful source 
of error, and has been occasioned in various ways. 
Tims, the possessor of a manuscript might write 
in the margin— 

(a) An explanation of a difficult passage; 

(b) A word synonymous with one in the text, but 
more common or easily understood ; or, 

(c) The modern name of a place; 

(d) A correction of some real or supposed error; 

(e) A parallel passage in some other place. 

In all, or in any, of these cases, where a copyist 
supposed the marginal notes to have been parts 
of the text, accidentally omitted in the copy which 
contained them, and afterward supplied in this 
manner, he would transfer them at once into his 
copy, in their supposed places, and thus produce 
a discrepancy between that and other copies taken 
from the same manuscript, but in which the mar¬ 
ginal glosses were omitted. It is likely, too, that 
there might be variations in two or more copies 
taken from a manuscript having marginal notes, 
where all the transcribers had inserted them in 
the text, but not in precisely the same place. 

4. By designed alterations of a literary descrip¬ 
tion is meant such alterations as consist in a cor¬ 
rection of supposed errors in the text; the substi¬ 
tution of a modern for an obsolete name or word; 
of an elegant for a barbarous phrase; or of a com¬ 
mon for a dialectic form of speech. 

5. The last source was the corruption of the text 
for party purposes. But upon this it is obviously 
unnecessary to enlarge, except to say that although 
there is good reason to believe it has been attempt¬ 
ed, the very nature of the writings upon which 
the fraud was to be practiced, and the wide extent 
of their circulation, as well as the watchful jeal¬ 
ousy with which the different sects of religionists 
have at all times viewed each other, rendered it 
impossible to any material extent. 

3. We have been thus particular in giving a 
general idea of the nature of various readings to 
enable those persons to whom the subject is new 
to see that their total value, although their num¬ 
ber should amount to two millions, is compara¬ 
tively very insignificant. All those who suppose 
that the Scripture depends on a word or letter so 
essentially that it is not Scripture if either be 
changed or omitted must, if they will be consist¬ 
ent, abandon the whole Bible, in which many 
changes of this kind, it is past all question, have 
actually taken place. The critic wonders not that 
so many, but that no more, have been experienced, 
as he well may, if all the circumstances be taken 
into account. 

4. But to return to the real and comparative 
value of these readings. To what do they amount? 
To say nothing of those which are mere errata — 


as the interchange of letters or words, the trans¬ 
posing of words in a sentence, the improper divis¬ 
ion of letters into words, the mistaking of a con¬ 
traction and other things of a like kind, about 
which there would be no difficulty in determining, 
even if we possessed not a single tolerably correct 
manuscript—it will be evident to any person who 
takes the trouble to examine (and those who will 
not are not entitled to a hearing) that (from the 
abundance of our materials, in the shape of man¬ 
uscripts, quotations in ancient authors and early 
versions, added to the knowledge we possess of 
the causes of existing errors) nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them out of every thousand may be 
removed, and the original reading restored with 
ease, after the critical apparatus has been formed. 
For this purpose there are certain laws of what is 
technically called conjectui'a critica , or critical judg¬ 
ment; and where the process is conducted accord¬ 
ing to these, we may place the most unhesitating 
reliance on the result. 

III. To discuss largely the character of these 
critical laws would be out of place, but the follow¬ 
ing remarks will probably interest those wholly 
unacquainted with the subject. 

1. The value of a contested reading is not esti¬ 
mated merely by the number and antiquity of the 
manuscripts in which it is found; not by the num¬ 
ber of the manuscripts merely, because if a hun¬ 
dred copies have been taken from one exemplar, 
their united authority amounts but to that of the 
parent manuscript; not by their antiquity merely, 
because a very ancient manuscript may have been 
derived from the original autograph through a 
greater number of copies than a more modern one 
may have been; or it may have been written by a 
less skillful or conscientious person. 

2. As it regards the Hebrew Bible, we have not 
the advantage of comparing a number of manu¬ 
scripts derived from the original autographs, 
through independent sources, as in the case of 
the Greek Testament; because we know that all 
the existing copies, excepting the “Codex Mala- 
baricus,” about which critics are not fully agreed, 
have been made from manuscripts revised by the 
Masoretic critics after the sixth century of the 
Christian era. But we have, nevertheless, as was 
seen from the considerations suggested on this 
topic in a previous section, the fullest assurance 
of the general accuracy of the Masoretic text. 

3. But the case is widely different as respects 
the text of the Greek Testament for conducting 
the criticism, of which there are certain canons 
of a peculiar character; and Bishop Marsh sets 
this matter in a very clear light, thus: 

(1) “In determining the quantum of evidence 
for or against a particular reading the authorities 
used to be rather numbered than weighed ; so that 
if a reading were contained in thirty manuscripts 
out of fifty the scale was supposed to turn in its 
favor. It is true that under similar circumstances 
more importance was attached to ancient than to 
modern manuscripts, but the modes of estimating 
that importance were so various that the same 
premises not unfrequently led to different conclu¬ 
sions. Nor was due attention paid to that neces¬ 
sary distinction between the antiquity of a manu¬ 
script and the antiquity of its text. Wetstein went 
a great way toward the reduction of sacred criti¬ 
cism to a regular system, but much still remained 
to be performed, for which we are indebted toSem- 
ler, who laid the foundation, and to Griesbach, who 
raised the superstructure. 

(2) “ From a comparison and combination of 
the readings exhibited by Wetstein it was discerned 


that certain characteristic readings distinguished 
certain manuscripts, Fathers and versions, that 
other characteristic readings pointed out a second 
class, others again a third class of manuscripts, 
Fathers and versions. It was further discovered 
that this threefold classification had an additional 
foundation in respect to the places where the man¬ 
uscripts were written, the Fathers lived and the 
versions were made. Hence the three classes re¬ 
ceived the names of the Alexandrine Recension, 
the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine Recension, 
and the Western Recension. Not that any formal 
revision of the Greek text is known, either from 
history or from tradition, to have taken place at 
Alexandria, at Constantinople or in Western 
Europe. But whatever causes unknown to us may 
have operated in producing the effect, there is no 
doubt of its existence—there is no doubt that those 
characteristic readings are really contained in the 
manuscripts, Fathers and versions, and that the 
classification which is founded on them is founded 
therefore on truth. Hence arises a new criterion 
of authenticity. A majority of individal manu¬ 
scripts can no longer be considered either as decis¬ 
ive or even as very important on this subject. A 
majority of the recensions, or, as we should say of 
printed books, a majority of the editions, is alone 
to be regarded as far as number is concerned. 
The testimony of the individual manuscript is ap¬ 
plied to to ascertain what is the reading of this or 
that edition, but the question of fact being once 
determined, it ceases to be of consequence what 
number of manuscripts may be produced, either 
of the first or of the second or of the third of 
those editions. For instance, when we have once 
ascertained that any particular reading belongs to 
both the Alexandrine and to the Western, but not 
to the Byzantine, edition, the authority of that 
reading will not be weakened, even although it 
should appear on counting the manuscripts that 
the number of those which range themselves un¬ 
der the Byzantine edition is ten times greater than 
that of the other two united. We must argue in 
this case as we argue in the case of printed edi¬ 
tions, where we simply inquire what are the read¬ 
ings of this or that edition, and never think of 
asking for the purpose of criticism how many 
copies were struck off at the office where it was 
printed. The relative value of those three edi¬ 
tions must likewise be considered ; for if any one 
of them, the Byzantine, for instance, to which 
most of the modern manuscripts belong, carries 
with it les? weight than either of the other two, a 
proportional deduction must be made, whether it 
be thrown into the scale by itself or in conjunction 
with another. Such are the outlines of that sys¬ 
tem which Griesbach has applied to the criticism 
of the Greek Testament. The subject is so new, 
and at the same time so intricate, that it is hardly 
possible to give more than a general notion of it. 
It requires long and laborious investigation, but 
which every Biblical scholar will readily under¬ 
take when he considers that it involves the ques¬ 
tion, What is the genuine text of the New Testa¬ 
ment?” 

IV. Against Griesbach’s classification of manu¬ 
scripts some formidable objections were urged by 
Matthsei, Laurence and Nolan, and critics of emi¬ 
nence have proposed other recensions in its stead. 
It may be safely affirmed, however, that no one of 
these "affects the readings of Griesbach, generally, 
but only the process of reasoning by which they 
have been established. 

V. The versions and Fathers which are found 
to agree with the recensions or editions, just enu- 
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APPENDIX. 


merated are—1. The Alexandrine, or Egyptian 
edition: with this agree the quotations of Origen 
and the Coptic version. 2. The Byzantine, or 
Eastern edition: with this agree the greater 
number of the many manuscripts written by the 
monks on Mount Athos. Also the quotations in 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, bishop of Bulgaria, and 
the Sclavonic or Russian version. The common 
printed text of the Greek Testament has generally 
the readings of this recension. 3. The Occidental, 
or Western edition, which was formerly used where 
the Latin language was spoken, agrees with the old 
Itala, the Vulgate and the quotations in the Latin 
Fathers. 

To these three Michaelis has added, 4. The 
Edessene edition; but of this no manuscripts are 
now known. 

VI. It only remains to suggest a few additional 
considerations relative to the various readings in 
the Scriptures, with a view to remove any unfavor¬ 
able impressions which may have been created in 
the minds of persons not conversant with this 
department of Biblical criticism. 

1. In innumerable cases we see the proverb ver¬ 
ified that “ He who knows nothing fears every¬ 
thing and it is quite applicable to the subject of 
various readings in the Scriptures. The first at¬ 
tempts to compare manuscripts and to collect these 
readings were denounced as being horribly pro¬ 
fane and dangerous. Yet the comparison went on. 
Next, it was admitted to be right in respect to the 
New Testament, but very wrong in regard to the 
Old, every word and letter and vowel-point and 
accent of which Buxtorf roundly asserted to be 
essentially the same all the world over. More 
than eight hundred thousand various readings, 
actually collected, have dissipated this illusion, 
and taught how groundless the fears of those were 
who were altogether inexperienced in the criticism 
of the sacred text. The real theologian is satis¬ 
fied, from his own examination, that the accumu¬ 
lation of many thousands of various readings, 
obtained at the expense of immense critical labor, 
does not affect a single sentiment in the whole Old 
- or New Testament. And thus is criticism, which 
some despise and others neglect, found to be one 
of those undecaying columns by which the imper¬ 
ishable structure of Christian truth is supported. 

2. But it would be no difficult matter to show 
that the fact of these variations in the text of the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, as found in the va¬ 
rious manuscripts and other documents classed 
with them by Biblical critics, do really afford in¬ 
contestable arguments in favor of the authenticity 
of the Bible. No book, as Michaelis has remark¬ 
ed, is more exposed to the suspicion of willful 
corruption than the Scripture, for the very reason 
that it is the fountain of divine knowledge; and if 
in all the manuscripts now extant we found a sim¬ 
ilarity in the readings, we should have reason to 
suspect that the ruling party of the Christian 
Church had endeavored to annihilate whatever 
was inconsistent with its own tenets, and by vio- 
/ lence produce a general uniformity in the sacred 
text; whereas the different readings of the man¬ 
uscripts in our possession afford sufficient proof 
that they were written independently of each 
other by persons separated by distance of time, 
remoteness of place and diversity of opinions. 
They are not the works of a single faction, but of 
Christians of all denominations, whether dignified 
with the title of orthodox or branded by the ruling 
Church with the name of heretic; and though no 
single manuscript can be regarded as a perfect 
copy of the writings of the apostles, yet the truth 


lies scattered in them all, which it is the business 
of critics to select from the general mass. 

3 On the other hand, we may say, with the 
most perfect confidence, that the sacred writings 
have not, in anything essential, been obscured or 
hurt by all the changes which have passed upon 
the original text. The various readings have left 
to it all its peculiar characteristics as a work ot 
ancient literature and a record of revealed re- 
|i<»ion. Mistakes will be most frequently com¬ 
mitted, says Dr. Cook, where the attention of the 
transcriber, or of those who revise his copy, is 
most apt to slumber. As the inattention will be 
nreatest in points of little consequence, so it may 
be expected that what is of importance will excite 
more attention and be more faithfully transmitted. 
Even the mistakes into which ignorant transcrib¬ 
ers incapable of this discrimination, fall, are lim¬ 
ited by the circumstances that are known to give 
rise to them, and in general might be expected 

either to indicate themselves or to be discovered 

by collating different manuscripts, while the more 
serious injury which might arise to the text from 
the inadvertent or ill-judged intrusion of explana¬ 
tory readings from the margin, or from the de¬ 
signed corruption of it to serve a purpose, is nat¬ 
urally either prevented or corrected by the mutual 
jealousy and vigilance of contending sects. And 
such, from the most thorough examination of the 
different channels of evidence that has yet been 
made, appears to be the state in which the text of 
the New Testament has been preserved. The va¬ 
rious readings have never yet been found to go 
beyond the limits thus fixed to error. The great¬ 
est number is in letters or words which make no 
alteration upon the sense, and where the sense is 
affected it is generally in points of no consequence 
to anv religious truth. As the inquiry concerning 
the writers of the Scriptures leaves no good reason 
for doubting that the different books were written 
by the persons to whom they are attributed, so the 
inquiry concerning the uncorrupted state of the 
text affords every reasonable security that in all 
essential points it remains at this day as it was at 
first given to the world. There is not a manu¬ 
script^ yet discovered so incorrectly written that 
it does not bear testimony to this its escape from 
every vitiation by which its value as a treasury of 
religious truth could be impaired, nor does it ap¬ 
pear that all the attention which, since the revival 
of learning, has been paid to this subject, goes 
further than to place the evidence of the fact in 
its proper light, and to contribute toward preserv¬ 
ing and illustrating that evidence for the benefit 
of future ages. For although the printed text can¬ 
not be justly considered as having attained, either 
before or since the labors of modern critics, the 
highest point of renovated integrity to which it 
may be brought by the most extensive collations 
and judicious selection of readings from manu¬ 
scripts, versions and quotations, and although a 
beautiful field of Biblical criticism is thus left open 
for further research, yet upon satisfactory grounds 
it maybe safely asserted that this possible progress 
in its grammatical accuracy, as it has not hitherto 
brought, gives no promise of bringing, any acces¬ 
sion to the information contained in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and threatens no change upon their state¬ 
ment of any important fact, sentiment or doctrine. 

VI. The English Bible. 

I. Although sacred criticism has immediately to 
do with the Scriptures in their original languages, 
it is also, though more remotely, conversant with 
versions. 


1. The character of the English Bible is not a 
matter of idle curiosity or of curious and unprofit¬ 
able speculation. Every translation is, properly 
speaking, an interpretation of the original text; 
and it is surely of the very first importance to 
ascertain how far that translation which is in 
daily and constant use by millions of those to 
whom the word of promise is addressed, and upon 
which they are exclusively dependent for ascer¬ 
taining “the mind of the Spirit,” is really a faith¬ 
ful and exact representation of the sense of the 
sacred writers. This section will be devoted to 
the topics involved in this inquiry. 

2. It is in some degree uncertain at what period 
the Scriptures were originally translated into the 
languages spoken in the British Islands. Early in 
the Saxon times we know that they were read in 
the vernacular tongue, through the translations of 
Adhelm, bishop of Sherborne (A.D. 706), Egbert, 
bishop of Lindisfern (A.D. 720), the Venerable 
Bede (a few years subsequently), King Alfred 
(nearly two hundred later), and Elfric, archbishop 
of Canterbury (A. D. 995). There were, in addi¬ 
tion to these translations, various glosses or com¬ 
mentaries upon detached portions of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular tongue and intended for common 
use. 

3. About 1390, Wvcliffe completed his transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, which was very widely circu¬ 
lated, notwithstanding that copies had to be 
made by the tedious and expensive process of 
writing. 

4. The favor in which this version was held 
excited the jealousy of the Romish clergy, who 
made various ineffectual attempts to suppress it. 
In 1408, Arundel, archbishop of York, ordained, 
in convocation, “ that no book or treatise com¬ 
posed by John Wvcliffe, of by any other in his 
time, or hereafter to be composed, should be read 
by any one, unless approved by the universities, 
or,” etc., “ under pain of being punished as a sower 
of schism and a favorer of heresy.” This intoler¬ 
ant decree was followed by another, more severe 
in its prohibitions: “That no one should, by his 
own authority, translate any text of holy Scrip¬ 
ture into English or any other tongue, by way of 
book, libel or treatise; and that no one should 
read any such book, libel or treatise now lately 
set forth in the time of John Wycliffe or since, or 
hereafter to be composed, under pain of the 
greater excommunication, until the said trans¬ 
lation should be approved by the diocesan of the 
place, or, if occasion require, by a provincial 
council.” He who disobeyed this order was to 
be treated and punished as a favorer of error and 
heresy. 

5. The rigor of this decree was, however, inade¬ 
quate wholly to repress that desire to read the 
sacred volume which its circulation had created, 
and many persons were burnt for contumacy in 
reading out of Wycliffe’s translation. In 1415 a 
law was passed making it treason to read any of 
Wycliffe’s books. All who were found guilty of so 
doing were to “forfeit lands, cattle, body, life and 
goods from their heirs for ever, and so be con¬ 
demned for heretics to God, enemies to the Crown 
and most arrant traitors to the land.” 

6. It may readily be supposed that, if these 
rigorous and cruel measures did not wholly sup¬ 
press the reading of Wycliffe’s version in pri¬ 
vate, they at least prevented any additions being 
made to the translations of the Scriptures already 
extant. 

7. There is no doubt that Wycliffe made his 
translation from the Latin Vulgate, and not from 
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the originals; its authority, therefore, is not of the 
highest kind. 

8. The Old Testament of Wycliffe’s version has 
never yet been published. His New Testament 
has passed through two editions. The first was 
printed under the superintendence of the Rev. 
John Lewis, in 1731; the second was edited by 
the Rev. H. H. Baber, A. M., in 1810. 

9. The progress of the Reformation in Germany 
and England removed some of the impediment*!, at 
least for a time, that the Romanists had interposed 
in the way of Biblical translations; and in 1526 
the first edition of Tindal’s translation of the New 
Testament was published at Antwerp. Its publi¬ 
cation revived the fears and hatred of the Romish 
priests, and Bishop Tonstal was so intent upon its 
suppression that he bought up all the copies that 
could be found and committed them to the flames 
at Paul’s Cross. Only one copy of this impression 
is known to be extant. It is very minutely de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Beloe in his “Anecdotes of Liter¬ 
ature.” 

10. The zeal of the bishop in this case outran 
his discretion, for the means he employed to sup¬ 
press the translation of Tindal materially pro¬ 
moted the object its author had in view. The first 
edition, thus purchased up and destroyed, was very 
imperfectly executed, but the money expended by 
Tonstal in purchasing it up enabled Tindal to 
publish a more correct and better-printed edition, 
three or four years afterward, in 1530; but like 
its predecessor, it was to a great extent purchased 
and destroyed by the Romanists. Nothing daunted, 
however, Tindal completed a third edition, as also 
translations of the Pentateuch and Jonah, shortly 
after which he was seized in Flanders, strangled 
and had his body reduced to ashes, A. D. 1536. 

11. Various means were employed to stay the 
progress of Scripture reading and translation; but 
the work which Tindal had so nobly commenced 
went forward, and in 1535 Miles Coverdale, who 
had been one of Tindal’s coadjutors, completed a 
translation of the entire Bible. It was published 
in a folio volume, and dedicated to Henry VIII. 
in a spirited introduction, in which the author 
reproaches the self-willed and fiery monarch for 
having suffered his bishops to “burne God’s word, 
the root of faith, and to persecute the lovers and 
ministers of it.” 

12. For this translation, which is said to have 
been Tmdal’s as far onward as Second Chronicles 
inclusive, the royal patronage was obtained during 
the same year in which Tyndal died, A. D. 1536. 
The Lord Cromwell and Archbishop Cranmer pre¬ 
vailed upon the king to issue an order that “a 
book of the whole Bible should be provided and 
laid in the choir of every church for every man 
that would to look and read therein.” 

13. The hand of persecution having been thus 
paralyzed, those inspired with a love of Scripture 
knowledge and animated with a zeal for the ad¬ 
vancement of the gospel took advantage of the 
times, and various editions of the Bible followed 
each other in rapid succession. John Rogers, who 
subsequently became the first martyr in the reign 
of the sanguinary Marv, published, under the as¬ 
sumed name of Thomas Matthewes, an edition in 
1537. In the following year Johan Hallybushe 
printed the New Testament in Latin and English; 
and in 1540 the whole Bible was reprinted by 
Grafton and Whitchurch, with a preface written 
bv Archbishop Cranmer, whence it was called 
Cranmer’s Bible. After having been ordered by 
Henry VIII. to be set out and read in every parish 
church, this capricious prince, within two years 


afterward, prohibited its use. In 1550 it received 
the royal favor of Edward VI., but subsequently 
shared the fate of the religion it was intended to 
elucidate. During the reign of this prince several 
of these early editions of the Scriptures were re¬ 
printed, but no new translation was undertaken. 

14. The persecution of the Protestants that took 
place in Mary’s reign having compelled Bishop 
Coverdale, amongst others, to quit England, he 
took up his residence in Geneva, and there pub¬ 
lished a revised edition of the Bible, with notes. 
Of the Geneva Bible the New Testament appeared 
in 1557, and the entire Scriptures in 1560. Eight 
years subsequently (1568), an edition of the Bible, 
revised by a number of learned men, several of 
whom were bishops, presided over by Archbishop 
Parker, was published. From the official charac¬ 
ters of those under whose superintendence it was 
prepared, this edition was called “The Bishops’ 
Bible/’ 

15. We have now enumerated the principal edi¬ 
tions of the sacred writings that preceded the 
“Authorized” English version, now in common 
use. It must not be supposed, however, that these 
were so many new and independent translations. 
They were, in fact, only so many revisions of Tin¬ 
dal and Coverdale’s version, with occasional inser¬ 
tions of the additions found in the Latin Vulgate 
or in the Septuagint version. The Geneva Bible 
purports to be a new translation from the origin¬ 
als; but there can be no doubt that its basis was 
the previous translation, and that it was only 
“conferred diligently with the Greek,” as the ed¬ 
itor, in one place, inadvertently admits. 

16. To the general accuracy and excellence of 
Tindal and Coverdale’s translation all competent 
judges have borne the highest testimony. “The 
violent opposition it met with,” says Geddes, a 
Roman Catholic and a stern critic, “ seems to have 
arisen more from the injurious reflections con¬ 
tained in the prologues and notes on the then 
established religion than from any capital defects 
in the version itself. It was far from being a per¬ 
fect translation, it is true; but it was the first of 
the kind, and few first translations will, I think, 
be found preferable to it. It is astonishing how 
little obsolete the language is even at this day; 
and in point of perspicuity, a noble simplicity, 
propriety of idiom and purity of style no English 
version has yet surpassed it. The criticisms of 
those who wrote against it are generally too severe, 
often captious and sometimes evidently unjust.” 

II. From the time at which the “Bishops’ 
Bible” appeared, A.D. 1568, no translation or 
revision of the Scriptures of any importance seems 
to have been undertaken till 1604. At this period 
James I. took measures to procure the present 
Authorized Version. He nominated fifty-four 
learned men, chiefly professors and divines from 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, whom 
he charged with the task of “ retranslating, revis¬ 
ing or correcting preceding versions, so as to pro¬ 
duce as perfect a translation as possihle.” Of the 
fifty-four, however, only forty-seven actually en¬ 
gaged in the work, the others having died or 
declined the undertaking; or, as some think, they 
were appointed to be overseers of the rest. 

1. There has been a good deal of controversy on 
the question whether this edition of the Bible 
should be considered as a new and independent 
translation, or as only a revision of those versions 
which preceded it. If the directions given by the 
king to those persons charged with the work may 
be deemed conclusive evidence on the subject, the 
question will be speedily settled. 


2. And it is evident from the “translators’ pref¬ 
ace to the reader,” in which they speak of “build¬ 
ing upon their foundation that went before,” of 
“endeavoring to make that better which they left 
so good,” and—more conclusive still—in which 
they aver “ we never thought from the beginning 
that we should need to make a new translation, 
nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, . . . but 
to make a good one better, or, out of many good 
ones one principal good one, not justly to be ex¬ 
cepted against; that hath been our endeavor, that 
our mark,”—it is evident from these expressions 
that, although the translators of James did, with 
great care and diligence, consult and compare with 
the antecedent English versions the Hebrew and 
Greek texts of both Testaments, they did not, 
properly speaking, execute a new translation. It 
is equally obvious, however, from these passages, 
as well as from the text itself, that the version 
they completed was neither a servile copy of any 
previous version nor “a compilation of second¬ 
hand translations.” That they were laid under 
some restrictions cannot be denied, nor that their 
undertaking has sometimes suffered from them, 
but the nature and number of these are equally 
insignificant. 

III. The critical value of the authorized Eng¬ 
lish version of the Scriptures is a question of very 
grave importance, especially to those to whom this 
edition of the Bible is alone accessible. There 
has been some controversy as to the competency 
of James’ translators to discharge the trust re¬ 
posed in them, some writers having gone so far as 
to assert that there was not among them a single 
Hebrew scholar, the Hebrew language having 
been in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. most 
shamefully neglected inour universities. Nothing, 
however, can be farther from the truth than both 
of these statements. 

1. In the time of 1 Elizabeth the Oriental lan¬ 
guages were amongst the ordinary philological 
studies at the two universities; and Fulke in par¬ 
ticular speaks of many youths at Cambridge, in 
1583, who were intimate with Hebrew and Chal¬ 
dee. In the public schools emulation in these 
studies was excited, as is exemplified in a notice 
of examination at Merchant Tailors’ school in 
1572, where the bishop of Winchester “ tried the 
scholars in the Hebrew Psalter.” Among these 
scholars was the famous linguist Dr. Lancelot An¬ 
drews, who afterward stood at the head of the list 
of James’ translators. Of his associates we need 
only enumerate Dr. Adrian Saravia, who was a 
profound scholar and tutor to the celebrated Ori¬ 
ental critic Nicholas Fuller, Dr. R. Clarke, who 
thoroughly understood the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin languages, Dr. Say field, to whose Hebrew 
criticisms the learned and acute Gataker often re¬ 
fers with confidence, and whose skill in the He¬ 
brew tongue Minsheu sought and acknowledged 
when he published his valuable “Guide into 
Tongues,” the profound Orientalist Mr. W. Bed- 
well, tutor to the eminent Dr. Pocock, Dr. John 
Rainolds, whose memory was so extraordinary 
that “ he could readily turn to all material pas¬ 
sages in every volume, leaf, page or paragraph of 
the multitude of books he had read,” and who 
was “ most prodigiously seen in ail kinds of learn¬ 
ing, and most excellent in all tongues,” Drs. Hol¬ 
land, Kilby, Miles Smith and Richard Brett, who 
have each left in their published works undoubted 
proofs of their critical skill in the Hebrew, Chal¬ 
dee, Svriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Greek and Latin 
tongues, closing with Dr. John Bois, “that emi¬ 
nent light of learning, who at five years of age had 
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to the books of the New Testament, but also such 
numerous professed quotations from them, that it 
is demonstrably certain that these books existed in 
their present state a few years after the conclusion 
of our Saviour” ministry. But this is not the place 
to enlarge upon this topic; it will be fully treated 
of in a subsequent part. 

II. From what has now been said it will be per¬ 
ceived that the existing arrangement of the sacred 
books has been made with a view to their sub¬ 
ject matter rather than with reference to their 
historical connection, the order of the parts of 
each division being determined either by the rel¬ 
ative importance of the matters to which they re¬ 
late, the comparative consideration of the persons 
to whom they are addressed, or some other inci¬ 
dental circumstances of a similar kind. This ar¬ 
rangement, which is adopted in most of the mod¬ 
ern versions of the Bible, was originally borrowed, 
with some trifling exceptions, from the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, as settled at the Council of Trent. It pos¬ 
sesses some advantages for reference and consulta¬ 
tion, but it should not govern the student in his 
Scripture studies, in which the natural order of 
history and chronology should be generally ad¬ 
hered’to. He who has thus studied the Bible 
will readily subscribe to the .remark of the eru¬ 
dite Lightfoot, who says, “Such a method is the 
most satisfactory, delightsome and confirmative 
of the understanding, mind and memory that 
may be. This settles histories in your mind; 
this brings the things as if done before your eyes; 
this makes you mark what else you would not; 
and this suffers you not to slip over the least 
tittle of a word; and sometimes, in things of 
doubt and scruple, this strikes all out of ques¬ 
tion.” 

III. 1. The sacred writings had originally, 
and for a long period of time, no punctuation, 
nor any such divisions as those of chapter and 
verse. The words were not so much as sepa¬ 
rated by intervals from one another. Letter was 
strung on to letter, and so continued that every 
line was like a single word. Hence the reader 
was obliged first to separate and recombine the 
letters in order to form words and discover the 
sense. So late even as the fifth century the New 
Testament had none of the ordinary marks of 
distinction, although Christendom had no lack of 
grammarians who might have here found an un¬ 
dertaking worthy of their art. The lollowing 
passage will give the uninformed reader some 
idea, though a very inadequate one, of the con¬ 
tinuous form of the original text, and of the mis¬ 
conceptions to which it was liable: 

NOWWH ENHEHADENDEDALLHISSAYING 
8INTIIEAUDIENCEOFTHEPEOPLEHEENTE 
REDINTOCAPERNAUMANDACERTAINCE, ETC. 

2. It was no easy task for a person not being in¬ 
structed, or very much used to it, to read the Bible 
well and intelligibly in the public assemblies, with¬ 
out adopting for his guide some marks of distinc¬ 
tion ; for private reading also assistance of a simi¬ 
lar description was a desideratum. Hence arose 
the Masoretic punctuation of the Hebrew text and 
the Euthalian divisions in the Greek text. The 
date of the former is a matter of uncertainty; some 
refer it as far back as the days of Ezra, while others 
maintain that it was unknown before the second 
century of the Christian era. The divisions made 
by Euthalius in the fifth century were very differ¬ 
ent from those now made by the usual points or 
grammatical stops, and consisted in setting just so 


manv words in one line as were to be read unin¬ 

terruptedly, so as clearly to disclose the sense of 
the author. Hug has given a specimen of these 
stichometrical divisions, as they are called, out of 
a celebrated fragment of Paul’s Epistles, which 
Wetstein has marked H. The passage is Tit. ii. 3. 
We give it in English, however, instead of Greek, 
for the sake of the unlearned: 

THAT THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 
GRAVE 
TEMPERATE 
SOUND IN FAITH 
IN LOVE 

THE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 
IN BEHAVIOR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 
NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 
NOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 
TEACHERS OF GOOD THINGS 

It is clear that this mode of writing occupied a 
very large space to no good purpose, and copyists 
soon began to improve upon the system by running 
on the stichoi or lines and separating each one by 
the introduction of a point. The grammarians, 
however, at length took offence at a mode of punc¬ 
tuation so entirely ungrammatical, and began to 
introduce distinctions according to fixed rules. 
This was gradually improved, but did not arrive 
at anything like perfection until very long after the 
invention of printing. 

3. Previous to the introduction of these verbal 
divisions into the sacred text there existed other 
and larger divisions, adopted for the purposes of 
reference and worship. 

4. It appears from the references in the New 
Testament to the book of Psalms that they were 
at that time, and most likely had always been, di¬ 
vided into distinct odes or songs, as we now pos¬ 
sess them. But with the rest of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures it was different. These were divided, for the 
convenience of reading, into sections, called Para- 
shim and Haptaroth, the former comprising the law, 
the latter the prophets. As these divisions were 
made for the service of the synagogue, each divis¬ 
ion included fifty-three Parashim or Haptaroth , so 
that by reading one of each on the several Sab¬ 
baths the entire Scriptures were publicly read 
through in the course of the year. But in addi¬ 
tion to these larger sections, the Parashim were 
distributed into Sidcrim or orders, and the whole 
divided into Pcsuktm or verses, by means of two 
great points (:) called soph-pusuk. 

5. The custom of reading the New Testament 
I publicly in the Christian assemblies would, of 
I course, soon suggest the propriety of some such 
divisions being made in this as had already been 
introduced into the Jewish Scriptures. This, in 
fact, took place. At a very early period a division 
was made of the text into church lessons. The 
books thus divided were called lectionarics , and the 
sections themselves titles and chapters. In the lec- 
tionaries there were other distinctions of great use 
for the purposes of comparison and quotation. 
The author of these sections in the Gospels is sup¬ 
posed to have been Ammonius of Alexandria, 
whence they derived the name of Ammonian sec¬ 
tions; those in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
Epistles were introduced by Euthalius, of whom 
we have already spoken. 

6. The inventor of our present chapters was 
Cardinal Hugo, who flourished about 1240. Hav¬ 
ing projected an alphabetical index of all the words 
and phrases in the Latin Vulgate, Hugo found it 
I necessary, in order to facilitate references to the 


text, to divide it into distinct sections, which were 
substantially the same as the chapters now com¬ 
monly adopted. Instead of subdividing the chap¬ 
ters into verses, however, he effected a secondary 
division by placing in the margin, at an equal dis¬ 
tance from each other, according to the length of 
the chapters, the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
or as many of them as the length of the chapters 
would admit. Toward the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Rabbi Nathan, a learned Jew, undertook 
to provide for the Hebrew Scriptures a concor¬ 
dance similar to that which Cardinal Hugo had 
completed for the Latin ^ ulgate. But although 
he followed Hugo in his division of the text into 
chapters, he improved upon the cardinal’s subdi¬ 
vision by numbering in the margin every pasuk or 
verse. 

7. The first editor of the Old Testament who 
enumerated the verses by subjoining to each verse 
a figure, according to our present method, was 
Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, who, in the years 
1661 and 1667, published two very correct edi¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Bible, having the verses dis¬ 
tinguished in this manner. IIis plan was followed 
by Vatablus in an edition of the Latin Bible 
printed for him by Stephens, and has since been 
adopted in most editions of the Scriptures. The 
division of the New Testament into verses is at¬ 
tributed to Robert Stephens, who is said to have 
done it during a journey from Paris to Lyons, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

IV. We have now noticed all the divisions and 
notes of distinction occurring in the sacred writ¬ 
ings. They form, as the reader has seen, no part 
oAhe original text, but are mere human contri¬ 
vances adopted for the purpose of facilitating ref¬ 
erences to the text and of aiding our conceptions 
of its sense. That they are of great utility is un¬ 
doubted; but it cannot be denied that they are 
sometimes attended with serious inconvenience 
and evil. 

1. The punctuation is often very faulty. In 
some of the early printed editions the points seem 
to have been put in almost at random, and even 
in the present Greek text, as well as in the Eng¬ 
lish version, the sense and beauty of many pas¬ 
sages are marred by injudicious and inaccurate 
punctuation. The misplacing of a comma will 
not unfrequently alter the sense of a passage, and 
the improper insertion of a full stop or a note of 
interrogation must, it is evident, be still more sub¬ 
versive of its real sense or meaning. Hence it is 
plain that we should not blindly follow and adopt 
the decisions of those to whom we are indebted 
for the punctuation of the text; our own judgment 
and understanding should be employed, and where 
a passage appears to be obscure or difficult we may 
with propriety substitute such a mode of punctua¬ 
tion as will render it perspicuous and intelligible. 
To do this with propriety will, of course, demand 
attention to the laws of criticism and interpre¬ 
tation. . 

2. The inconvenience attendant upon our divis¬ 
ions into chapters and verses is that the sense is 
often interrupted, and sometimes destroyed, by the 
disjoining of what ought to be connected and the 
connecting of what ought to be disjoined. The 
division of the chapters is frequently improper, 
but that of the verses is often much more so. 
There is in many places a full periodical distinc¬ 
tion where there should not be so much as the 
smallest pause. Nominatives are separated from 
their verbs, adjectives from their substantives, and 
even letters and syllables are cruelly divorced 
from the words to which they naturally belong. 
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By these means the chain of reasoning is broken, 
the sentences mangled, the eye misguided, the 
attention bewildered and the meaning lost. 

3. But independently of these evils, the divis¬ 
ions both of chapter and verse often exert an un¬ 
favorable influence on the attention, and induce, 
almost unconsciously to the reader, an idea of com¬ 
pletion, or the contrary, very unfavorable to an 
accurate perception of the meaning of the sacred 
writings. Most persons are in the constant habit 
of reading the Bible in separate chapters, one or 
more at a time, without any regard to the continu¬ 
ity of the subject or the completion of the sense. 
It sometimes happens that in reading the Epistles 
the opening of an argument is read on one day, its 
proofs and illustrations on the next and its infer¬ 
ences and application on the third or a more dis¬ 
tant day still. The consequence of this may be 
easily conceived. No person thus reading the 
Scriptures can ever enter thoroughly into the 
sense and spirit of the sacred penmen or duly 
appreciate the powers of argument and illustra¬ 
tion they frequently exhibit in the piosecution of 
their high object. For the purposes of study, a 
Bible with an unbroken text, or divided only into 
sections according to the real divisions of the sub¬ 
jects, having an enumeration of the verses in the 
margin, is greatly to be desiderated. If this is not 
to be had, the student should be constantly upon 
his guard against the evils to which we have 
adverted. 

VIII. Biblical Interpretation. 

The object of criticism is the genuineness and 
purity of the text; the object of interpretation is 
the sense of the text. The one is conversant with 
the mere letter of Scripture, the other with its 
import. It is the province of criticism to ascer¬ 
tain what an author wrote, of interpretation to deter¬ 
mine what he meant. This distinction is of great 
importance, and almost indispensable to a lumi¬ 
nous view of the subject in its several details. 
Like every other science, this has its natural 
boundaries and divisions, and it is only by a clear 
perception of, and rigid adherence to, these that 
order will be introduced into study and the mind 
be preserved from confusion. 

The science explaining the rules of interpre¬ 
tation is called sacred hermeneutics, which, when 
marked as a part of theology, is called exegetical 
theology. From this is distinguished what is 
exegesis, or the art itself of interpreting the 
sacred volume. Seiler says, “ Hermeneutics, which 
is employed in the discovery and explanation of 
the sense of a speech or writing, is, objectively 
considered, a collection of rules through the ap¬ 
plication of which the sense of the speech or 
writing is found and accurately expressed. Sub¬ 
jectively considered, it is the knowledge of these 
rules and the ability to apply them judiciously to 
the discovery and expression of that sense. This 
ability, obtained by exercise in explaining accord¬ 
ing to rules, constitutes an interpreter. The indi¬ 
vidual who, without the aid of fixed rules, but by 
the practice of reading and reflection only, has 
learned to explain the Bible, is an empirical inter¬ 
preter. Hermeneutics is, then, the theory of in¬ 
terpretation, exegesis is the practice. Both are 
included under the name exegetical theology. 

I. Difficulties. 

I. It would be unwise as well as unjust to 
attempt to conceal from the novice the numerous 
difficulties he will have to encounter in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures and the large amount 


of labor he will be called upon to expend in his 
efforts to remove them. For a person to remain 
ignorant of these facts is to be exposed to the 
constant danger of resting satisfied with the mere 
assertions of others, instead of applying at once to 
the source of Scriptural knowledge for the discov¬ 
ery of those truths upon the immediate perception 
and personal appropriation of which depend his 
personal safety and happiness. Let us at once 
premise, therefore, that in the interpretation of 
the Bible we have to encounter difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude, and such, we shall show, as 
will call forth all the energies of the mind. 

1. In discussing the object and principles of Bib¬ 
lical interpretation, we must view the Scripture in 
its most simple and obvious character—t. e., as a 
literary document, of properties in common with 
every other such work, but having some peculiar 
to itself. 

2. In the first place, it must be recollected that 
the Bible is composed of a number of separate or 
independent writings or books indited by different 
persons unknown to each other, living in different 
places and at different periods of time, and treat¬ 
ing on the subjects of which they wrote in a great 
variety of style, the last-mentioned fact arising 
out of the mutability of the human language, va¬ 
riety of human character, and other facts to which 
we shall presently advert. Now, as all human 
languages are composed of arbitrary signs, between 
which and the ideas they are intended to represent 
there is no real analogy or connection, these diffi¬ 
culties may be easily conceived. Issuing in differ¬ 
ent ways from their common source, they become 
apparent in the simple radical meaning of terms, 
or in the changes induced upon that meaning by 
the metaphorical application of them, by idiomatic 
expressions, by peculiarities of style, by difference 
of subject, and by the different species of compo¬ 
sition in which the same subject is treated. 

3. But in addition to these difficulties, there are 
others equally embarrassing. We are not only far 
removed from the authors of the Bible by distance 
of time, in consequence of which we have to con¬ 
tend with the difficulties inseparable from written 
language in a greater degree than otherwise we 
should have to do, but we are separated from them 
also by distance of place and circumstance. Their 
laws, manners, customs and modes of thinking 
were very dissimilar to everything with which we 
are now conversant, and their references and allu¬ 
sions to then existing circumstances are sometimes 
so slight, but so intimately connected with an ar¬ 
gument or illustration, as to call for a large mea¬ 
sure of previous information and knowledge on the 
part of their readers. 

4. It is not, however, intended to affirm that 
the Scriptures are so obscure, and their meaning 
so difficult to be ascertained, that multitudes of 
persons in whose hands they are placed must be 
deprived of the advantages they tender, and re¬ 
main destitute of all interest in those blessings 
it was the great design of their divine Author to 
communicate. By no means. Those great truths 
of revelation upon which man’s faith and salva¬ 
tion depend are conveyed in language too intel¬ 
ligible to be mistaken by any humble and teach¬ 
able mind, however destitute of adventitious 
knowledge. What we wish to impress upon the 
reader’s mind is this—that there is in the sacred 
writings much beyond what is indispensable to sal¬ 
vation which it is desirable to know and to under¬ 
stand ; that there are heights and depths of know¬ 
ledge the discovery and comprehension of which 
will greatly conduce to our moral, intellectual 


and religious perfection. The more we discover 
of the beauties of Scripture composition, and of 
the harmony and symmetry of divine truth, the 
more the heart will be expanded in love to God, 
and the more will the energies of the mind be di¬ 
rected to the attainment of his great purposes in 
the revelation of his will. 

5. Our purpose is to place the nature of those 
studies comprehended within the science of Scrip¬ 
ture interpretation in such a light as to fortify the 
mind of the student against those feelings of de¬ 
spondency to which it could not fail to be sub¬ 
jected upon encountering difficulties of which it 
had previously no conception. Let these be in 
some degree foreseen and understood, and a mod¬ 
erate amount of diligence and perseverance be 
brought to the subject, and we may safely promise 
the student a rich harvest of reward. If he do not 
speedily become a profound critic himself, he will 
become so far acquainted with the principles of in¬ 
terpretation as to be capable of forming a sound 
judgment upon the criticisms and interpretations 
of others, and of reading the Scriptures with 
pleasure and advantage to himself. 

II. This seems the proper place for a few ob¬ 
servations upon the use of commentaries and ex¬ 
positions of the Bible, because those persons who 
are contented to remain ignorant of the elementary 
principles of Biblical interpretation, on the ground 
of the difficulty with which such knowledge is to 
be attained, are necessitated to betake themselves, 
in their Scripture reading, to the constant use of 
expositors, if they do not, as we fear is often the 
case, substitute these for the text itself. 

1. Let us suppose a person about to commence a 
course of Scripture reading with a view to his per¬ 
sonal edification, and who is, therefore, desirous to 
comprehend the meaning of the Bible to at least 
the same extent as he would any human composi¬ 
tion. He is, however, supposed to be almost to¬ 
tally ignorant of those historical matters to which 
the sacred writers so frequently allude, and which, 
in fact, give a character to the whole of their com¬ 
munications; of those common principles of liter¬ 
ary composition by which every judicious and cor¬ 
rect writer is governed in the construction of his 
work; of those general laws of our nature which, 
under the various circumstances of life, govern the 
human mind; and of those peculiarities of time 
and circumstance which of necessity characterize 
every work of antiquity. But if he is ignorant on 
these matters, can he be capable of forming a right 
judgment on the contents of the sacred volume? 
Assuredly not; and it is because he has a con¬ 
sciousness of this inability to judge for himself 
that he adopts a commentator as his infallible 
guide. Can anything be more preposterous, how¬ 
ever, than such a mode of proceeding? Can any¬ 
thing tend more effectually to shut out the light 
of heaven, and perpetuate those lamentable differ¬ 
ences which exist among men who profess to take 
the same word as the ground of their faith, while 
each word stands at antipodes with the rest? Let 
us ask, How is it possible that persons thus im- 
plicitly adopting the judgment of others should 
have any judgment of their own? We have as 
many descriptions of commentaries as we have 
shades of religious belief; and every exposition 
of Scripture is written in accordance with some 
system of religious opinion, which it is designed 
to support and recommend. Now, if a comraent- 
arv be adopted as a guide by a person who has not 
studied the Scriptures for himself, and who is 
therefore incompetent to decide on the justness of 
the interpretations proposed, it is clear that he is 
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age in which they lived, and from their manners, 
circumstances and design in writing, and conse¬ 
quently never sought to discover in them any¬ 
thing but what could he shown with probability 
to have been in their minds. 

21. But the liberty of interpretation came at 
last to be shamefully abused by some, and degen¬ 
erated, through the proneness of mankind to rush 
into extremes, into the most unrestrained licen¬ 
tiousness. According to the most recent canons 
of this class of interpreters, we ought to admit 
nothing in the sacred volume to be true that is not 
agreeable to the common order of things; and, 
conformably to these canons, whatever is related 
in Scripture as different from that order must all 
be explained by the interpreter in a manner con¬ 
sistent with it, so that what would deservedly be 
accounted unallowable with regard to the profane 
writers of antiquity is not only allowed to the 
most ancient sacred books, but is even reckoned 
laudable. And there are not wanting persons in 
our times who twist to a moral purpose whatever 
may tend to give offence in these books, being no 
way solicitous regarding the most natural or plain 
sense of the words. 

22. In fine, during that space of time of which 
we have just been speaking many books were pub¬ 
lished which treated of the method of interpret¬ 
ing the whole sacred volume. Some of these, 
however, confined themselves solely to the critical 
part, while others, under the name of introduc¬ 
tions, embraced all those things which might be 
reckoned to pertain to the understanding of the 
contents, the authors, the composition and the 
ancient version of the whole of the Scriptures and 
of each of its parts. 

III. Moral Qualities requisite in an In¬ 
terpreter of the Scriptures. 

The moral qualifications of an interpreter of 
Scripture are of the first importance and demand 
the most serious regard. Every person well knows 
that facts and circumstances take a high degree of 
coloring from the state of mind through which 
they are viewed, and that the particular impres¬ 
sion they make is in a great measure dependent 
upon the disposition and habits of the recipient. 
That there can be no correct apprehension of 
moral truth unless there be an unprejudiced and 
teachable frame of mind most persons admit. If 
a man be not convinced of his want of informa¬ 
tion, and be not animated by an upright intention 
of submitting without reserve to the discoveries 
of truth, however opposed to his previous senti¬ 
ments and pursuits they may be, it is not to be 
expected that the clearest statement or the most 
conclusive reasoning will exert any beneficial in¬ 
fluence upon his mind. But if this be true in the 
ordinary affairs of human life, it is much more so 
in the acquisition of Scriptural knowledge. The 
stream of revealed truth runs in an opposite direc¬ 
tion to the current of our fallen nature. Nor is 
this the greatest evil; the human mind is as des¬ 
titute of ability rightly to apprehend the revealed 
will and purposes of God as the human heart is 
opposed to their authority and control: “The 
patural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned/’ 1 Cor. ii. 14. Hence arises the neces¬ 
sity of a preparation of heart to seek after God, 1 
Sam. vii. 3, etc., by a cultivation of those disposi¬ 
tions which accord as well with the divine com¬ 
munications as with our own relative and respon¬ 
sible character. The state of mind constituting 


these moral qualifications may be resolved into 
the following particulars: 

I. Devout gratitude for the fact and character 
of the divine revelation. 

1. If we have anything like just conceptions of 
the high and holy character of God and of our 
own debased and abject condition, we shall not 
fail to approach the volume of inspiration with 
sentiments of profound gratitude to him for hav¬ 
ing favored us, in such circumstances, with any 
communications of his will, but especially so for 
the character and design of those communications 
which are presented to us in the Bible. Separated 
from the Author of our being by a course of sinful 
disobedience, and totally incapacitated by the de¬ 
pravation of our will and affections for his service 
and presence, he might have justly abandoned us 
to the imaginings of our own hearts, destitute of 
the guidance of any further light from himself. 
In that case how deplorable must have been our 
moral condition! Cut off’ from God; under the 
dominion of the powers of darkness; following 
the dictates of depraved affections and subjected 
to the control of fierce and turbulent passions, we 
could only have proceeded from one stage of de¬ 
pravity and wretchedness to another until we 
should have found ourselves placed beyond the 
reach of even the divine compassion itself. But 
“the Day-spring from on high has visited us;” the 
light of his truth has pierced through the gloom 
with which we were surrounded—“they who sat 
in darkness, and in fche region of the shadow of 
death, have seen a great light;” and in the midst 
of our rebellion we are arrested by the voice of 
God, in accents the most tender and merciful: 
“Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice is to the 
sons of men,” Prov. viii. 4; “How long, ye sim¬ 
ple ones, will ye love simplicity? and the scorners 
delight in their scorning, and fools hate know¬ 
ledge? Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will 
pour out my Spirit upon you, I will make known 
my words unto you,” Prov. i. 22, 23. Now, if the 
mere fact of a divine revelation, intended to ben¬ 
efit our condition, be sufficient to excite our grati¬ 
tude and inspire us with reverential feeling, our 
obligations will appear to be greatly augmented 
when we consider the merciful character it assumes 
in the Bible. 

2. Let it be observed, then, that it is in the Holy 
Scriptures only that we have rational and influen¬ 
tial discoveries of the character of God. In proof 
of this position we need only refer to the state of 
opinion in those parts of the world where the light 
of. revelation has not yet beamed or where it has 
been quenched by the opposition of sin. Amidst 
all the speculations of philosophy for which Greece 
and Rome were renowned, at what certainty did 
their most celebrated philosophers arrive even on 
the simple but momentous fact of the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause? Doubt and indecision 
marked the conclusions of their profoundest in¬ 
vestigations and reduced them to the rank of the 
merest probabilities. With respect to the charac¬ 
ter and perfections of God, and the interest which 
he took in the moral government of the world, 
they were at a still greater loss and involved in 
the most bewildering perplexities. In fact, the 
whole history of man, whether wandering in the 
wilds of savage independence or enjoying the 
higher advantages of civilized society, abundantly 
confirms the humiliating truth that “the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” 1 Cor. i. 21. But turn 
we to the Scriptures, and what sublime and influ¬ 
ential discoveries are there made of the existence 
and perfections of the Deity! How demonstra¬ 


tive are the evidences of his being, how convin¬ 
cing the proofs of his moral government and how 
endearing the character he is represented as sus¬ 
taining toward man! Well might the regal 
prophet exclaim, “The entrance of thy word 
giveth life;” “It giveth understanding to the 
simple,” Ps. cxix. 

3. We have here, also, an intelligible account 
of the origin of moral evil. Nor can this be re¬ 
garded as a matter of trifling moment; it is inti¬ 
mately connected with just views of the righteous 
system of God’s moral government and the final 
destinies of the human race. But this was never 
furnished through any other medium than the 
sacred volume. In confirmation of this assertion, 
as well as that on the former topic, we might con¬ 
fidently appeal to the speculations of those who 
have been left destitute of the guidance of revela¬ 
tion or the monstrous notions of those who have 
rashly and impiously turned from its proffered 
assistance. But in the Bible this mystery, which 
had been hidden for ages, is made manifest; the 
conduct of God stands absolved from every impu¬ 
tation which infidelity has thrown upon it, and 
every part of his moral government is seen to 
harmonize with the perfections of his character. 

4. Through the same medium exclusively we 
learn the method by which the salvation of man 
is effected and the medium of his approach to 
God. Living, as we do, in the midst of this light, 
we are not, it is to be feared, sufficiently impressed 
with a consciousness of its high importance or its 
infinite value. But looking toward those de¬ 
prived of it, do not the cruel and degrading 
superstitions of the pagan world, both in ancient 
and in modern times, afford convincing proof that 
the great question which agitates the human mind 
and presses its terrors upon the consciences of men, 
apprehensive of the wrath of some unknown but 
justly offended Deity, is this—“ How shall man 
be justified with God?” Alas! he knows not. 
The prophet has described, in language no less 
just than forcible, the fearful anxiety and dis¬ 
tressing uncertainty which perturb the mind in 
such circumstances: “Wherewithal shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt-offer¬ 
ings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give mv first¬ 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?” Mic. vi. 6. On a mind thus 
agitated by an overwhelming apprehension of the 
divine displeasure, and without any well-grounded 
hope of averting its impending doom, what must 
he the exhilarating effects of the merciful an¬ 
nouncements of the gospel? and what must be 
the thrilling sensibilities of the heart when these 
discoveries are first made and apprehended ? The 
design of this revelation is to announce the gra¬ 
cious purposes of God to save men from the guilt 
and punishment of sin ; his purposes of pardoning 
the guilty—of sanctifying the unholy—of giving 
strength to the helpless and power to them who 
have no might. It further informs us of the me¬ 
dium through which we may successfully approach 
the throne of God and acceptably urge our peti¬ 
tions for an interest in these unspeakable benefits: 
“ Seeing, then, that we have a great High-priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our profession;” “ Let us 
come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time 
of need ;” “ Wherefore he is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
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he ever livetli to make intercession for them,” 
Heb. iv. 14, 16; vii. 25. 

5. But it may further be remarked that in the 
Scriptures only are the truth and certainty of a fu¬ 
ture state revealed. It is true that some efforts 
have been made to demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul upon principles independent of Scrip¬ 
ture ; but without any desire to depreciate the la¬ 
bors of those who have employed themselves in 
the investigation, we may be allowed to remark 
that the mere circumstance of no one ever having 
arrived at anything like certainty on the subject 
until brought within the light of inspiration is 
enough to justify a suspicion that the superiority 
of modern ratiocination over that of the ancients 
is in this respect derived, perhaps unconsciously, 
from the discoveries of the written word. We 
have been frequently reminded of the sentiments 
of Socrates, Plato, Cicero and others, who by the 
mere exercise of reason, it is said, discovered that 
the present is not the only state of being, that the 
existence of man does not terminate with this life, 
but that there remains a state where virtue will be 
rewarded and vice punished. But granting that 
such discoveries have been made, we would ask 
those who boast of philosophy for the purpose of 
derogating from the value of revelation what it 
cost those individuals in the pursuit of this know¬ 
ledge ere they could triumph in its possession. 
Did the oppugners of revelation ever follow those 
master spirits in their mental excursions? Did 
they ever make an effort to discipline their own 
minds to the same severe and laborious course 
of investigation which these philosophers were 
obliged to prosecute through toilsome months and 
years? There is little risk of doing them an in¬ 
justice in saying that they have not so done. They 
therefore are incompetent to determine how many 
could have attained to the same degree of assur¬ 
ance on this truth as the worthies to whom they 
have referred us. The process by which the truth 
was thus to be arrived at was too complex to en¬ 
gage the attention of the great proportion of men, 
and therefore God, in his infinite compassion, made 
known a shorter way. That way is to be found in 
the Scriptures; and we are prepared for the sneer 
and the laugh of the witling when we say that the 
most illiterate man who can read his Bible and 
avail himself of the information it contains knows 
infinitely more about a future state of existence 
than either Socrates or Plato; and, what is of far 
more value, his knowledge is more influential. So 
dubious did these philosophers hold the conclusions 
of their reasoning to be that they were far from 
being satisfied of the certainty of those doctrines 
which they endeavored to impress upon others. 
In circumstances when the support of his princi¬ 
ples was most needed the confidence of the philos¬ 
opher forsook him, and in the contemplation of 
death he viewed the existence of a future state as 
a problem not to be solved. Even Cicero speaks 
of this doctrine as doubtful, and in his “ Treatise on 
Old Age” he introduces the elder Cato mention¬ 
ing it as an opinion of which he was fond rather 
than a doctrine which he could demonstrate; and 
after enumerating all the arguments of which he 
could think, he comforts himself with the reflec¬ 
tion upon the whole—that if the soul died with the 
body the petty philosophers who opposed them¬ 
selves to the opinion of the soul’s immortality 
ceasing to be, as well as himself, would not laugh 
at his credulity. Plato, in his “ Phrcdon,” makes 
Socrates speak with some doubt concerning his 
own arguments, and introduces Simmias saying to 
him, “ We ought to lay hold of the strongest argu¬ 


ments for this doctrine that either we ourselves or 
others can suggest to us. If both ways prove inef¬ 
fectual, we must put up with the best proofs we can 
get till some promise or revelation shall clear up 
the point.” The wisdom of Socrates and Plato 
united did, in fact, only produce such arguments 
for their favorite opinion as they were themselves 
dissatisfied with. Cicero, being so attached to the 
same opinion that, as he says, he would rather err 
with Plato in holding it than think rightly with 
those who deny it, poorly echoes the arguments 
of his master, adds little to them himself, and at 
the conclusion, virtually giving up the point with 
all the arguments brought to support it, endeavors 
to comfort himself and others against the approach 
of death by proving death to be no evil, even 
should the soul perish with the body. Such were 
the conclusions of philosophy. We turn, however, 
to the Holy Scriptures, and every doubt is removed 
and every objection silenced. That which ante¬ 
cedently appeared as probable and devoutly to be 
wished for is here rendered indubitably certain, 
both by authority and sensible demonstrations. 
The speculations of philosophy give place to the 
certainties of revelation, and “ life and immortality 
are rendered manifest by the gospel,” 2 Tim. i. 10. 

6. In view of such considerations, we cannot but 
feel our gratitude excited when we approach to God 
as speaking in that book—gratitude not only ex¬ 
pressing itself in proper terms, but possessing the 
mind with an abiding and overmastering influence, 
under which it should sit impressed the whole dura¬ 
tion of the interview; such an emotion as cannot 
utter itself in language, though by language it indi¬ 
cates its presence, but preserves us in a devout and 
adoring frame while the Lord is uttering his voice. 
Go visit a desolate widow with consolation, and 
help and fatherhood of her orphaned children—do 
it again and again—and your presence, the sound 
of your approaching footstep, the soft utterance of 
your voice, the very mention of your name, will 
come to dilate her heart with a fullness which de¬ 
fies her tongue to utter, but speaks by the tokens 
of a swimming eye and clasped hands and fervent 
ejaculations to heaven upon your head. No less 
copious acknowledgment to God, the Author of our 
well-being and the Father of our better hopes, 
ought we to feel when his word discloseth to us 
the excesses of his love. Though a veil be now 
cast over the majesty which speaks, it is the voice 
of the Eternal coming to our ear in soft cadences to 
win our favor, yet omnipotent as in the voice of his 
thunder and overpowering as the rushing of many 
waters. 

II. With this devout gratitude must be conjoined 
a humbling conviction of our own inability rightly 
to estimate the value, or submit to the teachings, 
of the word of God. This conviction is indispen¬ 
sably requisite, God having thus declared the con¬ 
stitution of his gracious government and the mode 
of his merciful procedure: “ Heresisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble,” James iv. 6; 1 
Pet. v. 5. And surely the disposition of mind of 
which we are now speaking is one most befitting 
persons who are not only “alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them,” 
Eph iv. 13, but whose understanding is also blinded 
by the god of this world, 2 Cor. iv. 4, and whose 
corrupt nature “is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can it be,” Rom. viii. 7. But how 
many are they who, if they spurn not the heavenly 
visitant from their presence, and refuse to listen to 
the voice of God written in his word, yet come to 
its perusal with unhumbled and haughty spirits, 
with high thoughts of their own importance and 


deceitful notions of their own dignity—men who 
open the Bible and read its humbling and soul- 
abasing doctrines with the same thoughtlessness 
with which they peruse the pages of a romance, 
and never once think of the exceeding broadness 
of God’s command or the exceeding riches of his 
grace! But would we profit by this employment, 
there must not only be a conviction of our ignor¬ 
ance of the deeply momentous truths of God’s word, 
but there must also be a sensibility of our want of 
spiritual perception, when those truths are laid be¬ 
fore us, and of the hostility of our nature toward 
even those we do know. Such is the word of 
promise: “To that man will I look,to him that is 
poor and of a contrite spirit and trembleth at my 
word,” Isa. Ixvi. 2. When we are brought under 
the unrestrained influence of these sentiments— 
gratitude for the revelation and deep self-abase¬ 
ment from a consciousness of our own ignorance— 
it will induce— 

III. Devout prayer to God for divine illumina¬ 
tion and a right understanding of Scriptural truth. 
The original Author of the Iloly Scriptures is 
alone able to open to our understandings their true 
meaning; and unless his Holy Spirit cast a ray of 
heavenly illumination upon our minds, no power 
of grace, no depth of erudition, can help us to a 
saving knowledge of their contents. Not, indeed, 
that there is any deficiency in the revelation itself: 
to suppose so would be as absurd as for a blind 
man to maintain that the sun did not shine be¬ 
cause he was unable to discern its splendor. The 
defect is in ourselves; we are by nature spiritually 
blind, “ having the understanding darkened, and 
being alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in us because of the blindness of 
our hearts.” “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God because they are fool¬ 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them, be¬ 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” But these 
declarations do not stand alone; they are accom¬ 
panied by an assurance that “he which is spiritual 
discerneth all things;” and our blessed Lord ap¬ 
peals to us: “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him!” While men are entertaining so 
high a conceit of themselves as to imagine that di¬ 
vine wisdom is attainable by the aid of their own 
unassisted reason, they are neglecting the chief 
means which God has appointed for securing it, and 
remain destitute of any other compass to direct 
them in the perilous voyage of life than their own 
changeable fancy. Is it surprising that they should 
be constantly in danger of making “shipwreck” ? 
They may read and dispute and put their ingenuity 
to the rack, but they will still remain ignorant of the 
very rudiments of the gospel. The prayer of faith, 
however, offered from the humble and contrite 
heart of one who has learned to sit meekly at the 
feet of Jesus, will never fail to unlock the sacred 
treasury of heaven, and to enrich the happy sup¬ 
plicant with that inestimable pearl of great price— 
that which is “ more precious than rubies, and 
with which all things in the world are not to be 
compared.” It is the peculiar office of the Holy 
Spirit to “ lead men into all truth.” Most justly, 
therefore, did Luther, in commencing his career 
of triumph over the ignorance and superstition of 
popery, thus express himself: “The sacred writ¬ 
ings are not to be understood but by that Spirit by 
whom they were written; which Spirit is never 
more powerful and energetic than when he accom¬ 
panies the serious period of those writings which 
he himself has dictated. Setting aside an im- 
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plicit dependence on human writings, let us stren¬ 
uously adhere to the Scripture alone.” In perfect 
accordance was the pr.actice of the holy psalmist, 
than whom no man, perhaps, has ever formed a ; 
juster conception of the value and blessedness of | 
God’s truth: “Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law“ Teach I 
me thy statutes;” “Make me to understand the 
way of thy precepts,” Ps. cxix. Such were his 
convictions of the necessity of divine illumination 
for the purpose of understanding the written word. 
Such, also, were the convictions and practice of the 
prophets and apostles, notwithstanding they were 
favored with extraordinary revelations from on 
high. No man who is truly grateful to God for 
the revelation of his will, and who also feels his 
own inability rightly to understand that revela¬ 
tion, will fail to profit by these illustrious exam¬ 
ples. He will thankfully avail himself of the ad¬ 
vice of one who knew how to estimate its value: 
“If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, and 
it shall be given him,” James i. 5. And we may 
assure ourselves that no one, reading under the 
influence of such principles, and the exercise of such 
devotion, shall fail of his reward. Every annun¬ 
ciation of the Eternal will l*e sealed upon his heart 
and be reflected in his temper and comfort. Hum¬ 
bly seeking to God for wisdom, and relying upon 
the word of his promise for grace to consecrate it 
to practical purposes, this word will become to 
such a one the divine seed, giving birth to “the 
fruits of righteousness,” Phil. i. 11. 

IV. The Scriptures must be read with a free¬ 
dom from all undue bias of sentiment, and with 
an upright intention of submitting to the whole 
will of God. 

1. Where this is not found all efforts will be 
lost; and it is greatly to be feared that many in 
whose hearts God has excited a desire for divine 
knowledge suffer themselves to be deprived of the 
object of their labor and prayer by not carefully 
attending to this rule. Preoccupied with some 
favorite notions which are fondly cherished as the 
doctrines of the Bible, that book is resorted to 
rather for arguments to confirm and support these 
previously-acquired sentiments than to learn with 
simplicity and without reserve the whole will of 
God. Is there not reason to think that there are 
but few comparatively who can adopt in the in¬ 
tegrity of their heart the confession of the great 
but therefore humble Boyle, “ I use the Scripture, 
not as an arsenal to be resorted to only for arms 
and weapons to defend this party or defeat its 
enemies, but as a matchless temple, where I de¬ 
light to be, to contemplate the beauty, the symme¬ 
try and the magnificence of the structure, and to 
increase mv awe or excite mv devotion to the 
Deity there preached and adored ” ? There is, in 
consequence of the fall of man, a haughty spirit 
of independence so inseparably allied to our 
moral constitution that we are more disposed to 
bring the truth of God to the level of our finite 
reason, than to receive it with that humility which 
our Lord inculcated when he said, “ Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven”—a temper 
of mind to which the apostle also alludes when he 
speaks of our becoming fools in order that we may 
be made wise. From this bitter root has pro¬ 
ceeded much of that hostility with which a simple 
declaration of the doctrines of Christianity has in 
every age been met, as well as those various ram¬ 
ifications of false doctrine which frequently harass 
the seemingly penetrating but really perplexed 


and vacillating mind. Much also of the theolog¬ 
ical warfare which has been maintained among 
those who have been agreed in the fundamental 
tenets of vital godliness, and into the lists of 
which the best of men have sometimes entered, 
has had its origin in the same cause. How com¬ 
mon is it to see even persons possessing piety so 
fondly attached to particular systems of doctrine 
as to make no scruple of bending, by a labored 
explanation, any text which does not seem to favor 
their preconceived opinions, and thus refusing to 
embrace the whole counsel of God ! Were such 
persons deeply affected with right conceptions of 
the inconceivable greatness of that Being by 
whose inspiration the Scriptures were given, they 
would not easily fall into such snares. They 
would be certain that the perfect understanding 
of many of the subjects revealed in the sacred 
writings, especially whatever relates to their great 
Author, is far beyond the province of the human 
intellect. Every attempt to fathom by our limited 
reason the deep things of the Most High, or to 
reconcile with systematic nicety particular points 
which, though clearly revealed, may not appear 
to our contracted view perfectly accordant with 
each other, or with our idea of what is right and 
befitting the Almighty, must be utterly vain and 
futile. Humility, contrition of spirit, steady 
faith, implicit confidence, a disposition to receive 
in its unsophisticated meaning all that God says 
because he says it,—these are the dispositions which 
become man when his Maker condescends to be 
his instructor, and in the exercise of which alone 
can we make any profitable attainments in spirit¬ 
ual knowledge. If we are willing to construe the 
words of a human author in their plain and obvi¬ 
ous signification, surely we ought not to refuse to 
do so with regard to Him that speaketh from 
heaven. “When I think on the grandeur of 
God,” says Saurin, “ when I cast my eyes on that 
vast ocean, consider that immense All, nothing 
astonishes me, nothing staggers me, nothing 
seems to me inadmissible, how incomprehensible 
soever it may be. . . . Either religion must tell 
us nothing about God, or what it tells must be 
beyond our capacities; and in surveying even 
the borders of this immense ocean it must needs 
exhibit a vast extent in which our feeble sight 
is lost. But what surprises me, what staggers 
me, what affrights me, is to see a diminutive 
creature, a contemptible man, a little ray of 
light glimmering through a few feeble organs, 
argue a point with the supreme Being, oppose 
that Intelligence who sitteth at the helm of 
the universe, question what he affirms, dispute 
what he determines, appeal from his decisions, 
and even after God has given him evidence reject 
all doctrines that are above his capacity. Enter 
into thy nothingness, mortal creature! What 
madness fills thee? How dost thou dare, thou 
who art but a point, thou whose essence is hut an 
atom, to measure thyself with the supreme Being, 
with Him who fills heaven and earth, with Him 
whom the heaven, even the heaven of heavens, 
cannot contain ? Canst thou by searching find out 
God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to per¬ 
fection?” 

2. But the evil is not confined to those presump¬ 
tuous persons who would reduce the truths of rev¬ 
elation to the level of their own intellect, and im¬ 
piously offer their counsel to Him about whose 
word we are speaking. The picture which has 
been drawn bv an eloquent writer of the too com¬ 
mon practice of professing Christians is not less 
faithful, we fear, than it is humiliating and distress¬ 


ing : “The points of the faith we have been 
called on to defend, or which are reputable with 
our party, assume in our esteem an importance 
disproportionate to their importance in the word 
which we come to relish chiefly when it goes to 
sustain them, and the Bible is hunted for argu¬ 
ments and texts of controversy which are treasured 
up for future service. The solemn stillness which 
the soul should hold before her Maker, so favorable 
to reputation and rapt communion with the 
throne of God, is destroyed at every turn by sug¬ 
gestion of what is orthodox and evangelical, 
where all is orthodox and evangelical; the spirit 
of the reader becomes lean, being fed with abstract 
truths and formal propositions; his temper unge- 
nial, being ever disturbed with controversial sug¬ 
gestions; his prayers undevout recitals of his opin¬ 
ions ; his discourse technical announcements of 
his faith; . . • and the fine, full, harmony of 
Heaven’s melodious voice, which, heard apart, 
were sufficient to lap the soul into ecstasies un¬ 
speakable, is jarred and interfered with, and the 
heavenly spell is broken with the recurring con¬ 
ceits, sophisms and passions of men.” 

3. An authoritative message has been sent from 
the throne of God, accredited by the most ample 
and convincing evidence. Having, then, been 
visited with the light of revelation, the formation 
of our religious creed is no longer left to the 
dreams of imagination or the speculations of 
philosophy, but it is to be deduced fairly and 
honestly from the written record alone. And the 
same principle is to govern equally the learned 
and the unlearned. It is the office of a translator 
to give a faithful representation of the original. 
And now this faithful representation has been 
given, it is our part to peruse it with care and to 
take a fair and faithful impression of it. It is our 
part to purify our understanding of all its previous 
conceptions. We must bring a free and unoccu¬ 
pied mind to the exercise. It must not be the 
pride or the obstinacy of self-formed opinions or 
the haughty independence of him who thinks he 
has reached the manhood of his understanding. 
We must bring with us the docility of a child if 
we want to gain the kingdom of heaven. It must 
not be a partial, but an entire and an unex¬ 
cepted, obedience. The Bible will allow of no 
compromise. It professes to be the directory of 
our faith, and claims a total ascendency over the 
souls and the understandings of men. It will 
enter into no composition with us on our natural 
principles. It challenges the whole mind as its 
due, and it appeals to the truth of Heaven for the 
high authority of its sanctions. We must bring 
every thought into captivity to its obedience, and 
closely abide by the rule and the doctrine this 
authentic memorial of God sets before us. 

4. Having thus ascertained the revealed will 
of God, it must be our purpose and determination 
to fulfill it. It were better for us to be placed be¬ 
yond the light and influence of the divine revela¬ 
tion than to enjoy its advantages and yet withhold 
our obedience, Luke xii. 47, 48. 

V. Such appears to be the preparation of mind 
and disposition of heart required in those who 
would derive from the study of the Scriptures 
those benefits which it is the intention of their 
divine Author to impart. The Bible is the ordi¬ 
nary channel through which he conveys his 
blessings to man, and it is only by placing our¬ 
selves in a proper situation and providing our¬ 
selves with suitable means that we can ration¬ 
ally expect to become partakers of the waters of 
life. 
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Genealogy of the Patriarchs, showing which were contemporary with each other. 
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3074 
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695 
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3017 


857 
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Died.... 
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Born.... 
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2918 
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661 
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Died.... 

1140 

2864 



905 
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745 
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Died.... 

1235 

2769 




910 

840 

775 


548 

361 
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Died.... 
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2714 





895 

830 
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416 
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1422 

2582 
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548 
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118 : 

1 i : 
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Died.... 

1997 

2007 










941 

439 

339 

304 

274 ... 

, 210 

178 

148 

119 i 


Noah . 

Died.... 

2006 

1998 










950 

448 

348 

313 

283 ... 

219 

187 


128 : 


Abram. 

Born.... 

2008 

1990 








... 



450 

350 

315 

285 ... 

, 221 

189 


130 : 


Reu. 

Died.... 

2026 

1978 







... 




468 

368 

333 

303 ... 

, 239 

207 

... 

148 18 


Serug. 

Died.... 

2049 

1955 





... 






491 

391 

356 

326 ... 


230 


171 41 


Terah. 

Died.... 

2083 

1921 





... 


... 




525 

425 

390 

360 ... 




205 75 


Arphaxad. 

Died.... 

2096 

1908 











538 

438 

403 

373 ... 


... 

... 

... 88 


Isaac. 

Born.... 

2108 

1896 











550 



415 

385 .., 




... 100 


Selah . 

Died.... 

2126 

1878 











568 



433 

403 ... 




... 118 

18 : 

Shem . 

Died.... 

2158 

1846 
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... 

435 .. 
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Born.... 

2168 

1836 
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... 160 
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Abraham . 

Died.... 

2183 

1821 
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... 175 

75 15 

Eber . 

Died.... 

2187 

1817 
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79 19 

Isaac . 

Died.... 

2288 

1716 






















180 120 

Jacob . 

Died.... 

2315 

1689 
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... 1 ... 


... 147 

Note. —This tabular view is interesting and instructive in several particulars. It shows that Noah might have received the account of creation through six 
equal channels with equal directness, thus: from Adam through Enos only, or from Cainan or Mahalaleel, or Jared or Methuselah, or Lamech, his own father. 

* Lamech was fifty-six years contemporary with Adam, and ninety-three years with Shem ; and Shem, again, was contemporary for several years both with Abraham 
and Isaac. The communication from Adam to Abraham and Isaac is only through Lamech and Shem. 

All the generations from Adam to the flood were eleven. Of all these, Adam was contemporary with eight; Seth, with nine; Enos, ten; Cainan, ten; 
Mahalaleel, ten ; Jared, ten; Enoch, nine; Methuselah, eleven; Lamech, eleven ; Noah, eight; Shem and brothers, four. Thus, there were never less than nine 
contemporary generations from Adain to the flood, which would give, in one lineal descent, eighty-ono different channels through which the account might be 
transmitted. 

Who ever imagined, without making the comparison, that Shem lived to witness all the glorious things transacted between God and Abraham? Who would 
have supposed that Abraham and Isaac lived with those who, for one hundred years of their early life, witnessed and assisted in the building of the ark ; who were 
borne triumphantly in it through the swelling flood, saw the opening heavens, felt the heaving earth when its deep foundations were broken up, and heard tho groan 
of a perishing w >rld? Yet such was the fact. Noah was contemporary with every generation after him down to Abraham, and Shem down to Jacob. 

These narrations bring the account to the time when minute and particular history commences, and when tho art of inscribing upon papyrus, and probably 
upon parchment, was understood. Tho participators in tho awful scenes of tho flood lived to see the Pharaohs, the pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, and probably 
to havo those scenes storootyped on monuments and in hieroglyphics which have come down to us; so that we have the account, in a manner, second-handed from 
Shorn. 
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APPENDIX. 


A HARMONY OF THE MOSAIC LAW. 


1st Class. —The Moral Law, written on the two Tables containing the len 


Commandments. 

The First Table, which includes 

Exodu*, 

chap. 

Leviticus, 

chap. 

Number*, 

chap. 

Dcuteron., 

ebap. 

20,13. 



6, 6. 


20,23, 34. 

20. 23. 

19, 20. 18. 

. \ 

4, 5, 6,7,8, 
11,12,13. 5, 



\ 

0, 10. 

5. 

The fourth comnmudment. j 

20, 23, 31, 
34, 35. 

19, 23, 20. 



The Secmul Table, which includes 

Tho fifth commandment. •••• 

20. 22. 

19. 


5. 


20. 

19. 


5. 


20. 

18, 19. 

19. 


6,23. 

Tho eighth commandment. 

20. 22. 

... 

6. 

The ninth commandment. 

20, 23. 

19. 


6. 

The tenth commandment. 

Tho Bum of both tables. 

20. 

19. 


6. 

6. 


2d Class.— The Cci'emonial Law. 


Of tho holy place.. 


Of the instruments of the same, viz.: 

Of the laver of brass. 

The altar of burnt-offerings. 

The altar of ilicense. 

The candlestick of pure gold. 

The table of show-bread. 

Tho ark. 

Of tho priests and their vestments.. 

Of the choosing of the Levites. 

Of the priests’ office in general. 

Of their office in teaching. 

-ill blessing. 


Of their office in offering, x'iz.: 

What tho sacrifices ought to bo. 

Of tho continual fire. 

Of the manner of the burnt-offerings. 

- -peace-offerings. 


Manner and kinds of sacrifices , viz.: 

For sin in ignorance of tho law. 

of tho fact.. 


For witting sin, yet not impious. 

The special law of sacrifice for sin. 

Things belonging to tho sacrifices. 

Of tho show-bread. 

Or tho lamps.-. 

or the sweet incense. 

Of the use of ordinary oblations, viz.: 

Of tho consecration of priests .. 

ami office of Levites.. 


Of the dwellings of the Levites. 

Of tho anointing of the altar, etc. 

Of tho continual daily sacrifice ... 

_ Sabbath-day’s sacrifice... 


Sdemn sacrifices for feast-days, viz.: 

Of trumpets ... 

Of beginning of months..... 

The three most common feasts in general. 

Or tho feast of .. 

pentecost . 

tabernacles 


-blowing the trumpets. 

- expiation. 


Of first-fruits. 

Of tithes . .;••••. 

Of fruits growing and not eaten or.. 

Of the first-born. 

Of the sabbatical year.-. 

Of the year of jubilee. 


Of vows in general . 

What persons not to make vows. 

What things cannot be vowed. 

Of redemption of vows .. 

Of the vows of the Nazarites. 

Laws proper for the priests, viz.: 

Of pollutions.. 

Of the high-priest’s mourning. 

Of his marriage. 

Mourning of the ordinary priests. 

Of their marriage. 

Ft. rbidden the use of wine, etc. 

Of sanctified meats. 

Of the office of the Levites. 

In teaching.. 

In offering. 

Other promiscuous ceremonial laws. 

Of uncleanness in general. 


Of uncleanness in meats, viz.: 

Of blood. . Gen * 9 

Of fat. 


20. 

17. 


12. 

25,20,27,35. 




30. 




27. 




30. 




26. 




25, 26. 




26, 26. 




28. 






18. 3, 8. 




3, 18. 



19, 10. 

18,12,17,31. 



6. 


22. 


15,17. 


6. 




6, 7. 




3, 7. 




4. 

6 . 



6.7. 




6. 

6 . 



6. 7. 




2, 6, 7. 

16 



24. 




24. 

8. 


30. 




29, 30. 

6, 8. 





8. 




35. 


29,30.” 




29. 

. 

28. 




10. 




28. 


23. 34. 

23. 


16. 

12,13,23,34. 

23. 

9 28. 

16. 

23.24. 

23. 

28. 

16. 

23, 24. 

23. 

29. 

16. 

. . 

23. 

29. 


30. 

10.13. 

29. 


22, 23, 34. 

2. 

15. 

26. 


21. 

18. 

12, 14, 26. 


19. 



13. 22, 24. 

.. — • - 


15. 

23. 





25. 




27. 

30. 

13. 



30. 



”’27!”" 


23. 


27. 





6. 



22. 




21. 




21. 




21. 




21. 




10. 



. 

6,17,19,22 

5, 18. 

12,16.16. 




17, 27, 31. 



3, 4, 18. 

10. 


15,19. 



23. 

7,17,10. 


12. 


3, 7. 




Of uncleanness of meats , viz.: 

Of dead carcasses. 

Other meats aud divers creatures. 

Of personal uncleanness. 

In the dead bodies of men. 

In the leprosy .•••••—*•• 

Of circumcision . Gt,n * 17 

Of the water of expiation... 

Of the moiirniug of tho Israelites. 

Of mixtures. 

Garments, and writing the law. 

Of not taking young birds with tho dam. 

Of their paddle-staves. 


Exodus, 

cliup. 


Leviticus, 

chap. 

Numbers, 

chap. 

Dcuteron., 

chap. 

17. 


14. 

11, 20. 


14. 

15. 12. 


23. 


19. 


13.14. 

6 . 

24. 

12. 




19. 


19. 


14. 

19. 


22. 

.5. 

6, It. 22. 



22. 



23. 




3d Class. —The Political Law. 

The magistrate is tho keeper of tho precepts of both tables, and to have respect to human 
society, therefore tho Political Laws of the Israelites are referred to both the tubles, and 
aro to bo reduced to the several precepts of the Moral Law, viz.: 

Laws referred to the First Table, namely, 

I. To the First and Second Commandments, viz.: 


Of idolaters and apostates. 

Of abolishing idolatry. 

Of diviners and false prophets. 

Of covenants with other gods. 


Exodus, 

cliup. 

Leviticus, 

chap. 

Numbers, 

chap. 

22 

20. 


23, 24. 

. 

33. 

22. 

19, 20. 


23, 24. 




Deutcron., 

cliup. 

13, 17. 
7, 12. 
18. 

7. 


II. To the Third Commandment, viz.: 

.I . I 24. | 15. | 

III. To the Fourth Commandment, viz.: 

Of breaking tho Sabbath.. | 31,35. | .. | 15. | 

Political Laws referred to tiie Second Table, namely, 

I. To the Fifth Commandment, viz.: 

2fc~ 

II. To the Sixth Commandment, viz.: 


Of blasphemies., 


Of magistrates and their authority . 
Of the power of fathers. 


IS’, 30. 

21 . 


11 . 


1,16,17,23. 
21 . 


Of capital punishments in general.. 

Of willful murder. 

Of manslaughter and refuge. 

Of heinous injury. 

Of punishments, not capital. 

Of the luw of war. 


21. 

”" 24 .’ 

35. 

21. 


35. 

21. 

24. 



III. To the Seventh Commandment, viz.: 


Of unlawful marriages. 

Of fornication. 

Of whoredom. 

Of adultery and jealousy. 

Of copulation against nature... 

Of divorcements. 

Other nmtrimouiul laws. 




18, 20. 




19. 



'”* 22 ! 

21. 



""22. ... 

;in, 20. 

18, 20. 

.6.”*" 


21. 

18,’20.” 



IV. To the Eighth Commandment, viz.: 


Of the punishment of thefts.. .•• ••••••• 

Of sacrilege. Jo8, ‘* ? 

Of not injuring strangers.. 

Of not defrauding hirelings. 

Of just weights. 

Of removing tho landmark. 

Of lost good* . 

Of stroy cattle. 

Of corrupted judgments. 

Of fire breaking out by chance. 

Of men-stealing. . 

Of the fugitive servant.••• 

Of gathering fruits. 

Of contracts, viz.: 

Of borrowing.. 

Of the pledge. 

Of usury. 

Of selling. 

Of a thing lent. 

Of a thing committed to be kept. 

Of heirs... 


22. 


6 . 

22, 23. 

19. 



19. 



19. 


””*22. “ 



22, 23. 



23. 



22. 







19, 23. 


Q-> 


22 . 

25. 


21. 

25. 


22. 



22. 





20, 27, 33, 


. i 

36. 


21. 24. 
19. 

19, 21. 22. 
25. 

25. 

20, 23. 


7,22. 

23. 

22 . 

22 . 

24. 

21,22/24,25. 


10 . 

26. 25. 
25. 
19. 

22 . 

16, 21. 

24. 

23. 

23, 24. 


V. To the Ninth Commandment, viz.: 


Of witnesses. . . 

Establishing of the political law. 

The establishing of tho divine law in general. 


From the dignity of the lawgiver.. 
From tho excellency of the laws.... 

From the promises. 

From the threatenings. 



5. 

ZZ 7 ) 


19, 20, 22. 

16. { 

15,19,23,24 

18, 26. 

.i 

23. 

28. 

. { 


15. 
24. 
23. 

16. 


17,19. 

4. 

6,11.29,30, 
31. 

4. 6,6,7, 8, 

10, 26, 27. 
4, 26. 

4,6.6.7,10 

11. 12, 28. 
4,7,11,27 
28, 29, 30. 
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APPENDIX. 


Analytical Table of the Books of the Prophets: 


SHOWING THE PROBABLE OCCASION OR TIME OF EACH PROPHECY, WITH DATE AND SCRIPTURE REFERENCE. 


PROPHECY. 

AFTER WHAT SCRIPTURE. 

PROBADLE OCCASION OR PERIOD IN WIHCII THE PROPHECY WA3 WRITTEN. 

BEFORE 

CHRIST. 

ISAIAH i. 1 . 

2 Chron. xxvi. 21. 

General prefaco to tho prophecies of Isaiah. 

758 

740 

758 

742 

715 

726 

726 

742 

721 

713 

713 

713 

698 

715 

715 

740 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

713 

710 

699 

629 

612 

612 

610 

609 

609 

588 

609 

599 

599 

599 

606 

608 

595 

597 

597 

589 

590 

589 

606 

606 

605 

590 

589 

589 

588 

5S8 

590 

588 

588 

588 

588 

588 

588 

5S8 

588 

581 

557 

587 

587 

606 

606 

587 

589 

595 

595 

599 

588 

588 

558 

588 

588 

588 

588 

587 

561 

588 

2, to end. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 19. 

On the desolate state of Judea on Pekah’s invasion. 

ii., iii., iv., v., vi. 

2 Chron. xxv. 21. 

Designation of Isaiah to tho prophetic office. 

vii., viii., ix., x. 1 5. 

2 Kings xvi. 5. 

On the invasion of Judea by Kezin and Pekah. 

5, to end, xi., xii., xiii., xiv. 1-28. 
28, to end. 

Isa. xxiii. 18. 

On the first invasion of Palestine by Sennacherib. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 27. 

On the death of Ahaz and tho accession of Hezckinh... 

xv., xvi. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 21 . 

On the approaching invasion of Moab by Shalmaneser 

xviii.. xix. 

Isa. x. 4. 

Against Damascus on tho invasion of Rezin. 

2 Kings xviii. 8. 

On tho approaching captivity of tho ten tribes, and against Egypt. 

On the capture of Ashdod. 

XX. 

xxi. 


On tho appearance of tho Modes and Persians in Rennnoherib’s army 

xxii. 1-15. 



15, to end. 


On the luxury and pride of Shcbna. 

xxiii. 


On tho exultation of tho Tyrians after tho retreat, of Shalmaneser 

xxiv., xxv., xxvi., xxvii. 

Isa. xiv. 27. 

On the desolation of Sennacherib’s army. 

xxviii. 


To tho ten tribes, after the destruction of Damascus. . 

xxix., xxx., xxxi... 

xxxii., xxxiii., xxxiv., xxxv. 

xxxvi., xxxvii. 

Isa. xx. 6. 

2 Kings xx. 11 . 

2 Chron. xxix. 2. 

On Ilezckiah’s alliance with Egypt. 

On Hezekiah’s recovery. 

History of Sennacherib’s invasion.. 

xxxviii. 1-9. 


History of Hezekiah’s sickness. 

9-21. 


Hezekiah’s thanksgiving on his recovery.. 

21, 22. 

Iso. xxxviii. 8. 

Recovery of Hezckiah. 

xxxix.. 

Isa. xxxviii. 22. 

Visit of Merodach Baladan. 

xl.. xii., to end of the Book of Isaiah’s 


Written in tho latter years of the reign of Hezckiah, while tho kingdom enjoyed 
peace after tho destruction of Sennacherib’s army. 

On tho designation of Jeremiah to tho prophetic ofiico. 

JEREMIAH i., ii., iii. 1-6. 

2 Chron. xxxiv. 7. 

6, to end; iv., v., vi. 

2 Chron. xxxv. 19. 

On tho backsliding after the reformation by Josinh. ... 

vii., viii., ix., x. 

llab. iii. 19. 

On tho near approach of tho captivity. 

xi., xii. 

Jer. x. 25. 

To remind tho peoplo of Josiah’s covenant. 

xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., xvii., xviii., xix. 

XX . .. 

2 Kings xxiii. 37. 

Jer. xix. 15. 

Jer. xxxvii. 21. 

Appeals to tho peoplo beforo the captivity. 

On Jeremiah's imprisonment by Pashur.. 

xxi. 

Jeremiah repeats nis predictions to Zcdekiah. 

xxii. 1-24. 

Jer. xx. 18. 

On tho approaching fate of Shallum and Jehoiakim.... 

24, to end. 

2 Kings xxiv. 9. 

On tho approaching captivity of Jehoiakim.. . 

xxiii. 

Jer. xxii. 30. 

On tho overthrow of tho temporal kingdom of tho Jews 

xxiv. 

Jor. Iii. 3. 

On Jehoiachin being carried to Babylon. 

xxv. . 

Jer. xxxv. 19. 

On the immediate approach of Nebuchadnezzar’s army. 

xxvi. 

Jer. xxii. 23. 

Apprehension of Jerctniah. 

xxvii., xxviii. . 

Jer. xxxi. 40. 

On the approaching ruin of Zcdekiah and of the surrounding nntinpa 

xxix.. 

Jer. xxiv. 10. 

Letter from Jeremiah to the captives at Babylon. . 

xxx., xxxi.. 

Jer. xxix. 32. 

Prediction of tho restoration of the Jews. 

xxxii., xxxiii. 

xxxiv. 1-11. 

Jer. xxxiv. 10. 

Jer. xxxvii. 4. 

Imprisonment of Jeremiah, and purchase of tho field of HananccI. 

On tho commencement of the siege of Jerusalem. 

11, to end. 

Jer. xxxvii. 10. 

On tho recall of tho Hebrew slaves to their former servitude 

xxxv. 

Jer. xlvi. 12. 

Jer. xxv. 38. 

On tho Rechabites taking refuge in Jerusalem. 

First reading of the roll by Baruch. 

xxxvi. 1-9. 

9, to end. 

2 Kings xxiv. 4. 

Second reading of the roll by Baruch. 

xxxvii. 1-5. 

Jer. xxxix. 1. 

Jer. xxxiii. 26. 

Zcdekiah sends for Jeremiah. 

5. 

Part of the narrative of the siege of Jerusalem. 

xxxvii. 6-11 . 

Jer. xlvii. 7. 

Prediction of tho return of Pharaoh’s army.. . 

11, to end. 

Jer. xxxiv. 22. 

Jeremiah attempts to escape from Jerusalem 

xxxviii. 

xxxix. 1. 

2. 

Jor. xxi. 14. 

Jeremiah is committed to the dungeon of Malchiah. . 

Commencement of tho siego of Jerusalem. 

2 Kings xxv. 2. 

Jor. Iii. 4. . 

Capture of Jerusalem.. 

3. 

Jer. Iii. 6. 

Part of the history of the capture of Jerusalem 

4-10. 

Jer. xxxix. 2. 

Flight of Zedekiah. 

10. 

Jer. Iii. 16. 

Account of those who wero left in Judea by Nobuznr-ndnn 

xxxix. 11-15. . 

Jer. Iii. 11. 

Jeremiah committed to the care of Ncbuzar-ndnn 

15, to end. 

Jer. xxxviii. 28. 

The promise to Ebed-melech. 

xl. 1-13. 

2 Kings xxv. 22. 

Conduct of Jeremiah after his capture by Nebuzar-adan 

13, to end; xii. 1-11. 

Jer. xl. 12. . 

Conspiracv of Ishmael against Gedaliah . 

11, to end. 

Jer. xii. 10. 

Johanan rescues the captives from Ishmael.. . 

xiii., xliii. 1-8. 

Jer. xii. 18. . 

Jeremiah reproves Johanan. 

8, to end. 

Jor. xliii. 7. 

On tho arrivnl of Jeremiah in Egypt. 

xliv. 

Jer. xlvi. 28 .... . 

Jer. xxxviii. 8. 

Predictions of Jeremiah at Tnhpanhes.. tTT , 

xiv. 

Address to Baruch on reading tho roll ... 

xlvi. 1-13 .. 

Jer. xxvi. 24. 

On the defeat of Pharaoh Necho at Carchcmish. 

13, to end. 

Jer. xliii. 13. ... 


xlvii. 

Jer. xxxvii. 5 . 

Jer. xxviii. 17. 

Jer. xlix. 30. 

Before tho conquest of Gaza by Pharaoh. 

xlviii., xlix. 

I.,li. 

On the ruin of tho surrounding nations by Nebuchadnezzar. 

On Seniijih’s going to Rnhylon., rTI .. T .. 

Iii. 1-4. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 

Part of the life of Zedekiah. 

4. 

2 Kings xxiv. 20. 

Nebuchadnezzar commences tho siege of Jerusalem... 

5, 6. 

Jor. xxxix. 18. 

Part of the history of tho siego of Jerusalem... . 

7-12. 

Jer. xxxix. 3. 

Papf. of tho history Of the siego of Jerusalem. ,,, 

12 15. 

Jor. Iii. 27. 

Burning of the temple of Jerusalem.... 

15, 16. 

Jer. Iii. 23. 

Jer. Iii. 14. 

Account of those who wore left in Judea by Nebuchadnezzar 

17 24 . 

Account of tho Jewish spoils .. 

24-28 . 

Jer. xxxix. 14. 

Murder of the chief-priests after tho capture of Jerusalem 

28-31 . 

Jer. xliv. 30. 

Dan. iv. 37. 

Recapitulation of the captivities. 

31, to end. 

Release of Jehoiachin . 

LAMENTATIONS. 

2 Kinirs xxv. 21 . 

.Toromin.Vi l«inriont.Q tho (losnlutinn nf.Tiiflon.. 
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Analytical Table of the Books of the Prophets. 


(CONCLUDED FROM PRECEDING PAGE.) 


PROPHECY. 

AFTER WHAT SCRIPTURE. 

PROBABLE OCCASION OR PERIOD IN WHICH THE PROPHECY WAS WRITTEN. 

BEFORE 

CHRIST. 

EZEKIEL i., ii., iii. 1-22. 

Dan. i. 20. 

Commission of Ezekiel.. 

595 

22, to end, iv., v., vi., vii. 

Ezek. iii. 21. 

Prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

595 

viii., ix., x., xi. 1-22. 

Ezek. vii. 27. 

On tho idolatries which occasioned the Babylonish captivity. 

594 

22, to end, xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., 




xvii., xviii., xix. 

Ezek. xi. 21. 

On tho approaching ruin of Zedekiah and tho surrounding nations. 

594 

xx., xxi., xxii., xxiii. 

Ezek. xix. 14. 

On Ezekiel’s being consulted by the Jewish elders. 

593 

xxiv. 

Ezek. xxiii. 49. 

On the commencement of the siego of Jerusalem. 

591 

xxv., xxvi., xxvii., xxviii. 

Ezek. xxxiii. 33. 

On hearing of the capture of the citv. 

587 

xxix. 1-17. 

Ezek. xxiv. 27. 

On Pharaoh’s retreat before Nebuchadnezzar. 

589 

17, to end xxx., 1-20. 

Ezek. xlviii. 35. 

After the siego of Tyre—Final prediction against Egypt. 

572 

xxx. 20, to end, xxxi. 

Ezek. xxix. 16. 

On Pharaoh’s retreat before Nebuchadnezzar. 

588 

xxxii., 1-17, 17, to end. 

Ezek. xxviii. 26. 

On hearing of the fall of Jerusalem—Against Egypt. 

587 

xxxiii., 1-21. 

Ezek. xxxii. 22. 

To the captives in Babylon. 

587 

21, to end. 

Jer. Iii. 30. . 

On hearing of tho fall of Jerusalem. 

5S7 

xxxiv., xxxv., xxxvi., xxxvii. 

Jer. xxxiii. 20. 

Appeal to the heads of the Jewish nation, after tho fall of Jerusalem. 

587 

xxxviii., xxxix. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 28. 

Prophecy of Gog and Magog. 

587 

xl., xii., xiii., xliii., xliv., xiv., xlvi., 



xlvii., xlviii. 

Ezek. xxxix. 29. 

Vision of the futuro spiritual temple.. 

574 

DANIEL i. 1-8. 

2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. 

Capture of Daniel by Nebuchadnezzar. 

606 

8, to end. 

Lam. v. 22. 

Condition of Daniel at Babylon.. 

606 

ii. 

Ezek. xxx. 19. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s first dream... 

570 

iii. 

Dan. ii. 49. 

The golden image set up. 

570 

iv. 1-28. 

Dan. iii. 30. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s second dream.. 

569 

28, to end. 

Dan. iv. 27. 

Madness of Nebuchadnezzar. 

569 

v. 

Ps. cxxiii. 

Belshazzar’s feast.. 

539 

vi. 

Ps. cii. 

Daniel is cast into the den of lions.„. T 

537 

vii. 

2 Kings xxv. 30. 

Daniel’s vision of the four living creatures. .. 

541 

viii. 

Dan. v. 31. 

Daniel’s vision of the ram and the hc-goat. 

539 

ix. 

Dan. viii. 27. 

Prophecy of the seventy weeks. 

533 

x., xi., xii. 

Ps. cxxix. 

On tho interruption to the building of tho second temple 

534 

HOSEA i., ii., iii. 

2 Kings xiv. 27. 

On tho distress of Israel in tho reign of Jeroboam II 

801 

iv. 

2 Kings xiv. 29. 

On tho state of tho country during the interregnum after tho death of Jeroboam II. 

776 

v., vi.. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 25. 

On Ahaz’s alliance with Tiglath-pileser. 

739 

vii., viii., ix., x., xi., xii., xiii. 

2 Kings xvii. 4. 

On tho revolt of Hoshca from Assyria. 

725 

JOEL i., ii., iii. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 15. 

On Uzziah’s increasing his army. 

787 

AMOS ii., iii., iv., v., vi.. vii. 1-10. 

IIos. iii. 5. 

In tho reign of Jeroboam II. 

793 

10, to ond, viii., ix. 

2 Kings xiv. 28. 

On being accused of a conspiracy against Jeroboam II. 

784 

OBADIAH.. 

2 Chron. xxviii. 19. 

Against Edom, on their assisting Pekah. . 

740 

JONAH i., ii., iii., iv. 

Amos vii. 9. 

Soon after the accomplishment of Jonah’s first prophecy, 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

787 

MICAH i., ii. 

2 Kings xv. 35. 

On tho continuance of idolatry in tho reign of Jotham 

753 

iii., iv., v., vi., vii. 

Isa. xvi. 14.. 

Written to support tho reformation by Hezckiah 

722 

NAHUM i., ii., iii. 

Isa. xix. 25. 

Against Nineveh, immediately after tho captivity of the ten tribes 

720 

HABAKKUK i-, ii., iii. 

Jer. vi. 30. 

On the backsliding after the reformation by Josiah. 

612 

ZEPHANIAH i., ii., iii. 

1 Chron. xxxiv. 32. 

To assist the reformation by Josiah., 

624 

HAGGAI i. 1-12. 

Ezra v. 

On resuming the building of tho second temple. 

520 

12, to end, ii. 1-10. 

Ezra v. 2. 

To encourage the builders of tho second temple. 

520 

10, to end. 

Zcch. i. 6. 

Address to the builders of the second temple.... 

520 

ZECHARIAH i. 1-7. 

Hag. ii. 9. 

Exhortation to repentance. T 

520 

7, to end, ii., iii., iv., v., vi. 

Hag. ii. 23. 

Address to tho builders of tho second temple. ... 

520 

vii., viii. 

Ps. cxxxviii. 

To the messengers from Babvlon., 

519 

ix., x., xi., xii., xiii., xiv. 

Ezra x. 44. 

Probably about the time of Ezra’s reformation.... 

457 

MALACHI i., ii., iii. 1-16. 

Ps. cxix. 

On tho corruption introduced after tho reformation by Nebemiah ... 

433 

11, to end, iv. 

Neh. xiii. 31. 

After the completion of tho reformation by Nchcminh 

400 


\ 



Note.— The above Table states after what Scripture tho different portions of the prophetic books are to bo read in the order of time, but it doe? not necessarily 
imply that there is any connection of subject between the Scripturo and tho prophecy; as, for instance, Mai. i., ii., iii. 1-16, following Psalm cxix. Often, however, 
there is an important connection : for instance, 2 Kings xvi. 5, with Isa. vii.-x. 1-5, presonts us with an astonishing view of tho long-suffering of God to ono of tho 
most wicked of men: the prophet Isaiah, for tho consolation of Ahaz, was sent not only to assure him of immediate safety, but to announce to him ono of the 
most splendid prophecios in tho Old Testament respecting tho promised Messiah (Isa. vii. 14; ix. 6, etc.). 

In studying prophecies, as in parables, we are chiefly to consider their scope and design, without attempting to find too minute or oxaot an explanation of 
the poetical symbols or images in which tho Sacred Books abound; many of theso are simply used as adornments of style—the sky and trees in tho background 
to fill in and beautify tho picture. 

Many of tho Old Testament prophecies have a twofold application: first, directly to tho temporal punishments and blessings of the Jews; and secondly, less 
directly, yet clearly and unequivocally, to the Messiah and His kingdom. In fact, almost all tho prophecies in tho Old Testament, whatever their diroot significance 
and object, are to be referred to tho Gospel, where alone wo can find their full completion. Wo must not, however, look for a mystical or typical meaning in every 
prophecy; as a rule, when the direct meaning is plain and complete in sense and application, or when history shows an entiro fulfilment, it is scaroely needful or 
expedient to depart from it or to bo over-curious to look beyond. 

In tho reckoning of time, in prophetical language, a day denotos a yoar, and often things yet future are, to indicate their certainty, spoken of as though past. 
When tho prophets speak of the last days or tho latter days , they always refer to tho Mossianio ora, and so also, generally, when thoy use tho expression that day. 
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APPENDIX. 


Prophecies already Literally Fulfilled. 


TEXT. 

THE FULFILMENT. 

TEXT. 

TnE FULFILMENT. 

Nineveh is completely destroyed, and for ages its local¬ 
ity was unknown. 

Babylon has been swept with “the besom of destruc¬ 
tion,” is made “adesolation for ever,” “a possession 
for the bittern and pools of water,” “a dwelling- 
place for dragons, an astonishment and hissing, 
without an inhabitant.” 

Tyre has become “like the top of a rock, a place for 
fishers to spread their nets upon.” 

Egypt became “ a base kingdom,” tributary to stran¬ 
gers, and never able to “exalt itself above the 
nations.” . , 

The fourth and last of the four great kingdoms was 
divided into ten kingdoms, and among them has 
arisen a power with a triple crown, “diverse from 
the first,” “ with a mouth speaking very great things,” 

“ wearing out the saints of the Most High,” “ chang¬ 
ing times and laws,” ruling “over many and dividing 
the land for gain.” 

The Jews have been led into all nations, and Jeru¬ 
salem has been trodden down of the Gentiles. 

The apostasy here predicted has taken place. The 
Roman Church has forbidden the priesthood “to 
marry,” and “commanded to abstain from meats.”^ 

The decay of the seven Asiatic churches and their 
fate have been literally foretold. 

The rise, power and fury of the mystical Babylon are 
here set forth, and Rome built on seven hills is 
pointed out as the seat of this tyranny. 

The Omniscient Lord of all, who seeth the end from 
the beginning, could alone nave foretold these events, 
which have already come to pass. 

Gen. ix. 25, 27. 

Gen. xvi. 10,12. 

Gen. xvii. 20. 

Gen. xlix. 10. 

Lev. xxvi. 38, 39. 
Deut xxviii. 62, 67. 
Ezek. v. 10, 15. 

Ho 8. iii. 4. 

Num. xxiii. 9. 

Num. xxiv. 20. 

Ps. ii. 8. 

Mai. i. 11. 

Jer. xlix. 17, etc. 
Ezek. xxv. 12, etc. 
Joel iii. 19. 

Amos i. 11, etc. 
Obad. x. 18, etc. 

The descendants of Shem and Japheth are “ ruling 
and “ enlarged,” but the descendants of Ham are 

still “ the servants of servants.” ..... 

The posterity of Ishmael have “ multiplied exceed¬ 
inglyliving like “ wild men,” “ their hand against 
every man,” free in “ the presence of all their breth¬ 
ren” and of all their enemies. ^ 

“ The sceptre has departed from Judah.” t 

The Jews have been “led away into all nations, 
“Jerusalem has been trodden down by the Gen¬ 
tiles,” the people have been “ plucked from off their 
own land,” “removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth,” “scattered among the heathen,” “among all 
people,” “sifted among all nations,” have “be¬ 
come a proverb,” have found “ among these nations 
no ease, and the sole of their foot had no rest,” have 
“been many days without a king and without a 
sacri fic6. * * 

The Jews “dwell alone,” and are not “reckoned among 
the nations.” 

“The remembrance of Amalek” is “utterly put out 
from under heaven.” 

The Lord has given to the Messiah “the heathen for 
his inheritance,” and the progress of the Gospel is 
hastening the time when “from the rising of the 
sun, even to the going down of the Bame, his name 
shall he great among the Gentiles.” 

The family of Esau has become extinct, “ cut off for 
ever,” so that there is “ none remaining of the house 
of Esau.” The “ palaces of Bozrah” have been 
“ devoured by fire.” Fire was “ kindled in Rabbah 
and in the palaces thereof,” and Ammon was de¬ 
stroyed as in “the day of the whirlwind.” 

Nah. i., iii. 

Isa. xiii., xiv. 

Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5. 

Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. 

Dan. xi. 37, 39. 

Luke xxi. 24. 

1 Tim. iv. 1-3. 

Rev. ii., iii. 

Rev. xiii.-xvii. 

Instances of Prophecy Compared with History, 

THE CHIEF POINTS BEING SELECTED AND NUMBERED. 

PROPHECY OF FOUR KINGDOMS REPRESENTED BY FOUR BEASTS. 


CORRESPONDING EVENTS IN TIIEIR HISTORICAL ORDER. 

NO. 

THE FIRST BEAST.—DAN. vii. 4. 

NO. 

ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

C. 

A lion, 

having eagle’s wings; 

the wings were plucked; 

it was raised from the ground, 

and made to stand on the feet, as a man, 

and a man’s heart [intellect] was given to it. 

1. 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

The Babylonian empire; 

Nineveh, etc., added to it—but 

Nineveh was almost destroyed at the fall of Sardanapalus. 

Yet this empire was again elevated to power, 

and seemed to acquire stability under Nebuchadnezzar, 

who laid the foundation of its subsequent policy and authority. 

| 

THE SECOND BEAST. — DAN. viii. 3, 4. 


PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

A ram 

which had two homB, 
both high, 

but one higher than the other: 

the highest came up last; 

the ram pushed west, north and south, 

did as he pleased, and became great. 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Darius, or the Persian power. 

Composed of Media and Persia— 
both considerable provinces, 

Media the most powerful; yet this most powerful 

Median empire, under Dejoces, rose after the other, 

and extended its conquests, under Cyrus, over Lydia, etc., west; 

over Asia, north; over Babylon, etc., south; and, 
ruling over such an extent of country, was a great empire. 


TIIE THIRD BEAST. — DAN. viii. 5-12. 


GRECIAN EMPIRE. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

A lie-goat 

came from the west, 

gliding swiftly over the eartli; 

ran unto the ram in the fury of his power, 

emote him, 

brake his two horns, 

cast him on the ground, 

stamped on him, and 

waxed very great; 

when he was strong his great horn was broken, and 
instead of it came up four notable ones 

toward the four winds of heaven; 

out of one of them a little horn waxed great 

toward the south and east, 

which took away the daily sacrifice, cast down the sanctuary, etc 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 
j. 15 . 

Alexander, or the Greek power, 

came from Europe (west of Asia) 
with unexampled rapidity of success; 
attacked Darius furiously, and 
beat him—at the Granicus, Issus, etc.; 
conquered Persia, Media, etc.; 
ruined the power of Darius, 
insomuch that Darius was murdered, etc. 

Alexander overran Bactriana to India, 
but died at Babylon in the zenith of his fame and power; 
his dominions were parceled among Seleucus, Antigonus, Ptol 
emy, Caasander (who had been his officers); 

In Babylon, Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece. 

Antiochus the Great, succeeded by Antioclius Epiphanes, 
conquered Egypt, etc., . „ . 

and endeavored utterly to subvert the Jewish polity, polluting 
their temple-worship and sacrifices to the utmost of his power. 


DATE AND ORIGIN OF THE PSALMS. 
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Date and Origin of the Psalms, Arranged According to the Occasion and Order. 


PSALMS. 

AFTER WHAT 
SCRIPTURE. 

1. 

Neh. 13. 3. 

2. 

1 Chron. 17. 27. 

3. 

2 Sam. 15. 29... 

4. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

5. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

6. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

7. 

2 Sam. 16. 14... 

8. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

9. 

1 Sam. 17. 4, or 
1 Chron. 16.43. 

10. 

Dan. 7. 28. 

11. 

1 Sam. 19. 3. 

12. 

1 Chron. 28. 1... 

13, 14, 16... 

Dan. 7. 28. 

16. 

1 Chron. 17. 27, 
or 1 Sam. 27... 

17. 

1 Sam. 22. 19... 

18. 

2 Sam. 22. 51... 

19. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

20,21. 

2 Sam. 10. 19... 

22. 

1 Chron. 17. 27. 

23,24. 

1 Chron. 28. 21, 
or 1 Chron. 16. 
43. 

25, 26, 27... 

Dan. 7. 28. 

28,29. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

30. 

1 Chron. 21. 30. 

31. 

1 Sam. 23. 12... 

32,33. 

2 Sam. 12. 15... 

34. 

1 Sam. 21. 15... 

35. 

1 Sam. 22. 19... 

36,37. 

Dan. 7. 28. 

38,39.) 

40,41.J 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

42. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

43. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

44. 

2 Kings 19. 7... 

45. 

1 Chron. 17. 27. 

46. 

2 Chron. 20. 26. 

47. 

2 Chron. 7. 10... 

48. 

Ezra 6. 22. 

49, 50. 

Dan. 7. 28. 

51. 

2 Sara. 12. 15... 

52. 

1 Sam. 22. 19... 

53. 

Dan. 7. 28. 

54. 

1 Sam. 23. 23... 

55. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

56. 

1 Sam. 21. 15... 

57. 

1 Sam. 24. 22... 

58. 

1 Sam. 24. 22... 

59. 

1 Sam. 19. 17... 

60. 

1 Kings 11. 20.. 

61. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

62. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

63. 

1 Sam. 24. 22.... 

64. 

1 Sam. 22. 19..., 

65. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

66. 

Ezra 3. 13. 

67. 

Dan. 7. 28. 

68. 

2 Sam. 6. 11.; 

69. j 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

70,71. 

2 Sam. 17. 29... 

72. 

1 Chron. 29. 19. 

73. 

2 Kings 19. 19.. 

74. 

Jor. 39. 10...;... 


PUOUADLG OCCASION ON WHICH EACU PSALM 
WAS COMPOSED. 


Written by David or Ezra, and placed as a 

preface to the Psalms. 

On the delivery of the promise by Nathan to 
David—a nropheey of Christ’s kingdom.. 

On David’s flight from Absalom.Y 

During the flight from Absalom. V 

During the flight from Absalom.j 

Inserted toward tho end of David's life. 

On the reproaches of Shimei.. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

On tho victory over Goliath. 


During tho Babylonish captivity.. 

When David was advised to flee to the 

mountains. 

Inserted toward the end of David’s lifo. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. . 

On tho delivery of tho promise by Nathan 

to David 1 . 

On tho murder of the priests by Doeg. 

On tho conclusion of David’s wars. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

On the war with tho Ammonites and Syrians. 
On tho delivery of tho promise by Nathan; 

or in severe persecution. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s lifo. 


During tho Babylonish captivity. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

On tho dedication of tho threshing-floor of 
Araunah 


On David's persecution by Saul. 

On the pardon of David’s adultery. 

On David’s leaving tho city of Gath. 

On David’s persecution by Doeg. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

On David’s flight from Absalom. 

On David’s flight from Absalom.. 

On tho blasphomous message of Rabshakeh. 
On tho delivery of the promise by Nathan 3 

On the victory of Jehoshaphat. 

On tho removal of tho ark into tho temple.. 

On tho dedication of the second temple. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. 

Confession of David after his adultery. 

On David’s persecution by Doeg. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. 

On tho treachery of the Ziphims to David... 

During tho flight from Absalom. 

When David was with tho Philistines in Gath. 
On David’s refusal to kill Saul in tho cave... 

Continuation of Psalm 67.... 

On Saul surrounding the town of David. 

On tho conquest of Edom by Joab. 

Inserted toward the end of David’s lifo. 

In David’s persecution by Absalom... 

Prayer of DaVid in tho wilderness of Engedi. 

On David’s persecution by Saul. 

Inserted toward the end of David’s lifo. 

On laying tho foundation of tho second 

temple. 

During tho Bubylonish captivity. 

On the first removal of the ark. 

Inserted toward the end of David’s life. 

On Absalom’s rebellion.| 

On Solomon’s being made king by his father. 

On tho destruction of Sennacherib.| 

On the destruotion of tho city and temple...| 


BEFORE 

PSALMS. 

AFTER WHAT 

CHRIST. 

SCRIPTURE. 


75, 76. 


2 Kings 19. 35.. 

444 

77. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

78._ 

1 Chron. 28. 21, 

1044 



or 2 Chron. 19. 

1023 

79.. 


56. 

Jer. 39.10. 

80.. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

1015 

81. 


Ezra 6. 22. 

1023 

82. 

2 Chron. 19. 7... 

1015 

83. 

Jer. 39. 10, or 2 

1063 

84.. 


Chron. 20. 

Ezra 3. 13. 

539 

85. 


Ezra 1. 4. 


86. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1062 

87_ 

Ezra 3. 7. 

1015 

88. 


Exod. 2. 25. 

539 

89. 


Dan. 7. 28. 


90. 

Numb. 14. 45... 

1044 

91. 

1 Chron. 28. 10. 

1060 

92,93. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

1019 

1015 

94 .. 

95 . 


Jer. 39. 10. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1036 

96. 


1 Chron. 16. 43. 

1044 

97.] 



1015 

98 . 

99 . 


2 Chron. 7. 10... 


100. 



539 

101. 


1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1015 

102. 

Dan. 9. 27. 


103. 

2 Sam. 12. 15... 

1017 

104. 

1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1060 

1034 

105 . | 

106 .j 

[ 

1 Chron. 16. 43. 

1060 

107. 


Ezra 3. 7. 

1060 

108. 


1 Kings 11. 20.. 

539 

1015 

1023 

109. 


1 Sam. 22. 19... 

no. 

1 Chron. 17. 27. 

111.112.. i 

113.114.. ] 

1 

Ezra 3. 7. 

1023 

115.. 


2 Chron. 20. 26. 

710 

116.117_ 

Ezra 3. 7. 

1044 

118. 


1 Chron. 17. 27. 

896 

119. 


Neh. 13. 3. 

1004 

120.' 

) 

515 

121. 


1 Chron. 28. 21. 

539 

122.J 

1 


1034 

123. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

1060 

124. 


1 Chron. 28. 21. 

539 

125. 


Ezra 3. 7. 

1060 

126.. 


Ezra 1. 4. 

1023 

127, 128... 


Ezra 3. 7. 

1060 

129. 


Ezra 4. 24. 

1058 

130. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

1058 

131. 


1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1061 

132. 


1 Chron. 15. 14. 

1040 

133. 


1 Chron. 28. 21. 

1015 

134. 


Ezra 3. 7. 

1023 

1058 

135 .1 

136 .j 

i* 

2 Chron. 7. 10... 

1060 

137. 


Dan. 7. 28. 

1015 

138. 

Ezra 6. 13. 

139. 

1 Chron. 13. 4... 

535 



593 

140. 


1 Sam. 22. 19... 

1045 

141. 

1 Sam. 27. 1 

1015 

142. 

1 Sam. 22. 1 

1023 

143.. 


2 Sam. 17. 29... 

1015 

144. 


2 Sam. 17. 29... 

710 

145. 


1 Chron. 28. 10. 

588 

146 to 150.. 

Ezra 6. 22. 


PROBABLE OCCASION ON WHICII EACU PSALM BEFORE 
■WAS COMPOSED. CHRIST. 


On the destruction of Sennacherib. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life.. 


On the destruction of the city and temple.... 

During the Babylonish captivity.. 

On tho dedication of tho second temple.. 

On theappointmentofjudges by Jehoshaphat 
On tho desolation caused by the Assyrians.. 

On the foundation of tho second temple. 

On tho decree of Cyrus. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life....*.! 
On the return from tho Babylonish captivity. 

During the affliction in Egypt. 

During tho Babylonish captivity. 

On the shortening of man’s life, <tc. 

After tho advice of David to Solomon. 

During the Babylonish captivity. 

On tho destruction of the city and temple... 

Inserted toward the end of David’s life.. 

On the removal of tho ark from Obed-edom’s 
house. 


On the removal of tho ark into the temple... 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

On tho near termination of tho captivity.... 

On tho pardon of David’s adultery. 

Inserted toward the end of David's life.!.... 
On the removal of the ark from Obed-edom’s 

house. 

On tho return from tho captivity. 

On tho conquest of Edom by Joab...!!! 

On David’s persecution by Doeg. 

On the promise by Nathan to David 3 ...!.!.!! 
On the return from tho captivity. 

On the victory of Johoshaphat. 

On the return from tho captivity. 

On tho promise by Nathan to David 4 .. 

Manual of devotion by Ezra 5 . 


Inserted toward tho end of David’s life. 

During the Babylonish captivity. 

Inserted toward tho end of David’s life....! 

On tho return from the captivity. 

On tho decree of Cyrus... 

On tho return from the captivity.!!!" 

On tho opposition from the Samaritans. 

During the Babylonish captivity. . 

Inserted toward the end of David’s life...!!, 

On tho second removal of the ark. 

Inserted toward the end of David's life!*!!! 
On tho return from the captivity. 

On the removal of the ark into tho temple.. 

During the Babylonish captivity... 

On the rebuilding of tho temple. 

Prayer of David when made king over all 

Israel... 

On David’s persecution by Doeg. 

Prayer of David when driven from Judea.. 
Prayer of David in the cave of Adullam..., 

During the war with Absalom. 

On the victory over Absalom. . 

David, when old, reviewing his past life. 

On tho dedication of the second temple.. 


710 

539 

1015 


588 

539 

515 

897 

588 

535 

536 
1015 

536 

1531 

539 

1489 

1015 

539 

588 

1015 

1051 

1004 

1015 

538 

1034 

1015 

1051 

536 

1040 

1060 

1044 

536 


536 

1044 

444 

1015 

539 

1015 

536 

536 

536 

535 
539 

1015 

1051 

1015 

536 

1004 

539 

519 

1048 

1030 

1055 

1060 

1053 

1053 

1015 

515 


Note. Ihc Book of Psalms is quotod in the New Testament, or clearly referred to, upwards of seventy times. 

Authors.— Tho question of tho authorship of many of tho Psalms has caused much discussion, and is still an open ono. Though an interesting question, it 
is not vitally important. Tho Psalms are usually ascribed to the several authors, as follows : David, 85; Solomon, 7 * Moses, 9; Asaph, 12 ; Heman, 1: Ezra 3- 
tho sons of Korah, 11 ; Hczekiah, 1; Daniel, 1 ; Haggai, 1 ; Unknown, 19. * 9 9 ' ' ' ’ 

1 Applied to our Lord by Peter, Acts 2. 25-31; and by Paul, Acts 13. 35, 36. 

2 Explained and applied to our Lord, Ileb. 1. 8, 9; 1 Pot. 3. 22; Eph. 1. 22; Phil. 2. 9-11. 

• Cited by our Lord to prove his Divinity, Matt. 22. 44; by Peter, Acts 2. 32-36; Paul, 1 Cor. 15. 25-28; Hob. 7. 1-28; 8. 1. 

4 Cited by our Lord, Matt. 21. 42; explained by Peter, Acts 4. 11; 1 Pet. 2. 4, 5; Paul, Rom. 9. 32, 33; Eph. 2. 20, 21. 

5 Calmet and most commentators refer this Psalm to the captivity. 
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APPENDIX. 


Table of the Psalms adapted to the Purposes of Private Devotion. 


NO. 

PRAYERS ADAPTED TO VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

NO. 

PSALMS OF PRAISE AND ADORATION, 

Displaying the Attributes of God. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

Prayers for pardon of sin, Ps. vi., xxv., xxxviii., li., cxxx. Psalms styled 
penitential, vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., cxxx., cxliii. 

Prayers composed when the Psalmist was deprived of the public exercise 
of religion, Ps. xlii., xliii., lxiii., lxxxiv. 

Prayers in which the Psalmist appears extremely dejected, though not 
totally deprived of consolation, under his afflictions, Ps. xiii., xxii., Ixix., 
Ixxvii., 1 xxxviii., cxliii. 

Prayers in which the Psalmist asks help of GOD, in consideration of his own 
integrity and the uprightness of his cause, Ps. vii., xvii., xxvi., xxxv. 

Prayers expressing the firmest trust and confidence in GOD under afflic¬ 
tions, Ps. iii., xvi., xxvii., xxxi., liv., 1 vi., lvii., lxi., lxxi., Ixxxvi. 

Prayers composed when the people of GOD were under affliction or perse¬ 
cution, Ps. xliv., lx., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxx., lxxxiii., lxxxix., xciv., cii., 
oxxiii., cxxxvii. 

The following are also prayers in time of troublo and affliction : Ps. iv., v., 
xi., xxviii., xli., lv., lix., Ixiv., lxx., cix., cxx., cxl., cxli., cxlii. 

Prayers of intercession, Ps. xx., lxvii., exxii., cxxxii., cxliv. 

1 . 

2. 

1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

General acknowledgments of GOD’S goodness and mercy, and particularly 
his care and protection of good men, Ps. xxiii., xxxiv., xxxvi., xci., c., ciii., 
evii., cxvii., exxi., cxlv., cxlvi. 

Psalms displaying the power, majesty, glory and other attributes of JEHO¬ 
VAH, Ps. viii., xix., xxiv., xxix., xxxiii., xlvii., 1., Ixv., Ixvi., Ixxvi., 
Ixxvii., xciii., xcv., xevi., xcvii., xeix., oiv., cxi., cxiii., cxv., cxxxiv., 
cxxxix., cxlvii., cxlviii., cl. 

INSTRUCTIVE PSALMS. 

The different characters of good and bad men—the happiness of the ono 
and the misery of the other, Ps. i., v., vii., ix., x., xi., xii., xiv., xv., xvii., 
xxiv., xxv., xxxii., xxxiv., xxxvi., xxxvii., 1., Iii., liii.* 1 viii.. Ixxii., Ixxv., 
lxxxiv., xci., xcii., xciv., cxii., cxix., exxi., exxv., cxxvii., cxxviii., 
cxxxiii. 

The excellence of GOD’S law, Ps. xix., cxix. 

The vanity of human life, Ps. xxxix., xlix., xo. 

Advice to magistrates, Ps. Ixxii., ci. 

The virtue of humility, Ps. cxxxi. 


PSALMS OF THANKSGIVING. 


PROPHETICAL PSALMS. 

1 . 

Thanksgivings for mercies bestowed on particular persons, Ps. ix., xviii., 
xxi., xxx., xxxiv., xl., Ixxv., ciii., cviii., cxvi., cxviii., cxxxviii., cxliv. 


Ps. ii., xvi., xxii., xl., xlv., Ixviii., Ixxii., lxxxvii., cx., cxviii. 

2. 

Thanksgivings for mercies bestowed upon the Israelites in general, Ps. xlvi., 
xlviii., lxv., Ixvi., Ixviii., Ixxvi., Ixxxi., Ixxxv., xcviii., cv., exxiv., exxvi., 
cxxix., cxxxv., cxxxvi., cxlix. 


HISTORICAL PSALMS. 

Ps. Ixxviii., cv., cvi. 


Order of the Narrative in the Books of the Old Testament. 


NAMES. 

AUTHORS. 

DATES IN YEARS BEFORE CHRIST. 

NAMES. 

AUTHORS. 

DATES IN YEARS BEFORE CHRIST. 

Job . 

Genesis ... 

Exodus . 

Leviticus . 

Numbers . 

Deuteronomy . 

Joshua .. 

Judges . 

Ruth . 

1 Samuel . . 

2 Sam u ei. 

Job. 

Moses . 

Moses . 

Moses . 

Moses . 

Moses . 

Joshua . 

Samuel . 

Unknown . 

f Compiled by 'l 

<1 Samuel, Nathan J- 
( and Gad. J 

Unknown. 

From 4004 to 1635. 

From 1635 to 1491. 

1491. 

From 1491 to 1451. 

1451. 

From 1451 to 1425. 

From 1425 to 1120. 

From 1241 to 1231. 

From 1135 to 1055. 

From 1055 to 1016. 

Psalms . 

Solomon’s Song . 

Proverbs . 

Ecclesiastes . 

1 Kings . 

2 Kings . 

1 Chronicles . 1 

2 Chronicles . f 

Ezra . 

Nehemiah . 

Esther . 

David and others. 

Solomon . 

Solomon . 

Solomon . 

Probably 

( Jeremiah. j 

Ezra and others. 

Ezra . 

Nehemiah . 

Mordecai . 

f At various times. — Those by 
( David from 1060 to 1015. 
About 1016. 

About 1000. 

About 976. 

1 Kings, from 1015 to 889. 

2 Kings, from 889 to 588. 

From 4004 to 532. 

From 536 to 456. 

From 455 to 433. 

From 521 to 495. 


Chronological Order of the Prophetical Books. 


NAMES. 

BEFORE enRIST 

KINGS OF JUDAH. 

kings of israi l. 

names. 

BEFORE CHRIST. 

KINGS OF JUDAH. 

KINGS OF ISRAEL. 

Jonah. 

Between 856 
and 784. 

Joasii, AMAziAn, or 
Azariaii. 

Jehu and Jehoaiiaz, or 
Joasii nj>d Jeroboam II. 

Jeremiah. 

Between 628 
and 586. 

JOSIAH. 


Amos. 

Between 810 
and 795. 

UzziAn, ch. i. 1. 

Jeroboam II., ch. i. 1. 

Habakkuk. 

Between 612 
and 598. 

Jkhoiakim. 


Hose a. 

Between 810 
and 725. 

UzziAn, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam II., ch. i. 1. 

Daniel. 

Between C06 
and 534. 

During all the 
captivity. 


Isaiah. 

Between 810 
and 698. 

Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. 

ZKCnARIAH, SHALLUM, 
Menaiiem, Pekahiaii, 
PEKAn and IIosea. 

Obadiah. 

Between 588 
and 583. 

Soon after the siege of 
Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


Joel. 

Between 810 
and 660. 

UzziAn or Manasseh. 

ZeCHARIAH, SnALLUM, 
Menaiiem, Pekahiah, 
PEKAn and Hosea. 

Ezekiel. 

Between 583 
and 562. 

Captivity. 


Mica h. 

Between 758 
and 699. 

Jotham, Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, ch. i. 1. 

Pekah and IIosea. 

IIaggai. 

About 520 
or 518. 

After the return from 
Babylon. 


Nahum. 

Between 720 
and 698. 

About the close of 
Hezekiah’s reign. 


Zechariaii. 

Between 520 
and 518. 



Zepiianiah. 

Between 640 
and 609. 

Josiaii, ch. i. 1. 


MALACni. 

Between 436 
and 420. 
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Feasts and Festivals of the Jews; with the Seasons and Products of the Year. 


MONTH OF 


ANSWERING 





SACRED 

YEAR. 

CIVIL 

YEAR. 

NAME. 

TO THE 

MONTHS OF 

FESTIVALS AND LESSONS. 


SEASONS AND WEATHER. 

PRODUCTIONS 

1st. 

7th. 

Abib, or Nisan (30 
days), Exod. xii. 2; 
Ezra vii. 9; Neb. 
ii. 1; Esth. iii. 7. 

Parts of Mar. 
and April. 

3. Lev. vi.; Jer. vii. 21. 

14. Paschal lamb slain. 
The Passover. 

16. The first-fruits of the 
barley-harvest pre¬ 
sented. 

21. End of the Passover 
and unleavened 

bread. 

HARVEST 

BEGINS. 

The latter rain begins to fall, Deut. 
xi. 14; Zech. x. 1. 

The weather during the rains 
chilly, Ezra x. 9; John xviii. 

, 1°- 

• This rain prepares the corn for 
harvest. 

Greatheat, especially in theplains. 

The rivers swell from the rains, 
Josh. iii. 15; 1 Chron. xii. 15; 
Jer. xii. 5. 

Barley ripe at Jericho; 
wheat partly in ear; 
fig tree blossoms; win¬ 
ter-fig still on the 
tree, Matt. xxi. 19; 
Mark xi. 23. 

2d. 

8th. 

Tvar, orZif(29days), 

1 Kings vi. 1. 

Parts of April 
and May. 

11. Lev. xvi. 1; Ez. xxii. 
14. The second Passover 
(Num. ix. 10, 11), 
for such as could not 
celebrate the first. 


The latter rains still frequent. 
These rains often preceded by 
whirlwinds, 1 Kings xviii. 45; 
Matt. viii. 24. 

Barley generally three 
weeks earlier than 
wheat. Barley gene¬ 
rally cut this month, 
Ruth i. 22. Wheat 
begins to ripen. 

3d. 

9th. 

Sisan, or Sinvan (30 
days), Esth. viii. 9. 

Parts of May 
nnd June. 

6. Pentecost, or feast of 
weeks. First-fruits 
of wheat-harvest 
(Lev. xxiii. 17, 20), 
and first-fruits of all 
the ground, Deut. 
xxvi. 2, 10, 16; 

1 Kings xii. 25-33. 

10. Num. i.; Hos. i. 

SUMMER 

BEGINS. 

Excessive drought. From April 
to Sept, no rain or thunder, 

1 Sam. xii. 17; Prov. xxvi. 1. 

The morning cloud seen early, but 
soon disappears, Hos. vi. 4; 
xiii. 3. 

► Copious dews at night, Job xxix. 
9; Ps. cxxxiii. 3. 

North and east winds increase 
drought, Gen. xli. 6; Jer. iv. 8. 

Wheat ripening on the 
hills in June; in the 
valleys, early in May. 

Grass in some places a 
yard high, John vi. 
10. 

4th. 

10th. 

Thammuz (29 days). 

Parts of June 
and July. 

3. Num. xiii. 1; Josh. ii. 
26. Nura.xxii.2; Mic.v.7. 


Heat increases. 

Early vintage^ Lev. 
xxvi. 5. Rice and 
early figs ripen. 

5th. 

11th. 

Ab (30 days), Ezra 
vii. 9. 

Parts of July 
and Aug. 

3. Num. xxx. 2; Jer. i. 
20. Deut. i.; Isa. i. 

noT 

SEASON. 

Ileat intense; country apparently 
burned up. 

Lebanon nearly free from snow. 

Ripe figs at Jerusalem ; 
olives at Jericho; 
grapes ripening. 

Gth. 

12th. 

Elul (29 days), Nell, 
vi. 15. 

Parts of Aug. 
and Sept. 

3. Deut. vii. 12; Isa.xlix. 
14. 

20. Deut. xvi. 18; Isa.li.12. 


Ileat still intense, 2 Kings iv. 19, 
20; Ps. exxi. 6; Isa. xlix. 9, 
10; Rev. vii. 16. 

Grape harvest general. 

7 th. 

1st. 

Tisri, or Ethanim (30 
days), 1 Kings viii. 
2. 

Parts of Sept, 
and Oct. 

1. Feast of trumpets, Lev. 
xxiii. 24; Num. 
xxix. 1. 

10. Day of atonement, Lev. 
xxiii. 27, 28. 

15. Feast of tabernacles, or 
of the in-gatherings, 
Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. 
xxiii. 34. First- 
fruits of wine and 
oil, Lev. xxiii. 39. 

21. Gen. i.; Isa. xlii. 5. 

SEED¬ 

TIME 

BEGINS. 

Ileat in the day; nights frosty, 
Gen. xxxi. 40. 

Showers frequent; the former , or 
early rain. 

. Ploughing and sowing begin. 


8th. 

2d. 

Marchesvan, or Bui 
(29 days), 1 Kings 
vi. 38. 

Parts of Oct. 
and Nov. 

8. Gen. xxiii. 1 ; 1 Sam. 
i. 1. 


Sometimes the early rain begins 
now. 

Wheat and barley sown. 

The latter grapes gath¬ 
ered. 

9th. 

3d. 

Chisleu (30 days), 
Zech. vii. 1; Neh. 
i. 1. 

Parts of Nov. 
and Dec. 

10. Gen. xxxvii. 1; Amos 
ii. 6. 

25. Feast of the dedica¬ 
tion, 1 Mac. iv. 52- 
59; John x. 22, 23. 

WINTER 

BEGINS. 

* Trees lose their foliage. 

Snow begins to fall on the moun¬ 
tains, Josh, xxxvi. 22. 


10th. 

4th. 

Thebeth (29 days), 
Esther ii. 16. 

Parts of Dec. 
and Jan. 

25. Ex. x. 1; Jer. xlvi. 
13. 


On t,he mountains the cold issevere. 
Hail; snow, Josh.x. 11; Ps.xlvii. 
16, 17. 

Weather warm at intervals, Ezek. 
xxxiii. 30, 31. 

Grass and herbs spring 
up after the rains. 

11th. 

5th. 

Shevet, or Shebet (30 
days), Zech. i. 7. 

Parts of Jan. 
and Feb. 

17. Ex. xxi. 1; Jer. 
xxxiv. 8. 

COLD 

SEASON. 

Corn still sown. 

• At the beginning of the cold sea¬ 
son the weather cold, but grad¬ 
ually becomes warm. 

The winter-fig found on 
the trees, though they 
are stripped of their 
leaves. 

12th. 

6th. 

Adar (29 days), Ezra 
vi. 15. 

Ye Adar, or 2d Adar. 

Parts of Feb. 
and Mar. 

1. Ex. xxxviii. 21; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 13. 

14, 15. Feast of Purim. 

25. Lev. i. 1; Isa. xliii. 21. 


Thunder and hail frequent. 

Barley sometimes sown. 

The almond tree blos¬ 
soms. 


Note.— The first month of the sacred year was the one whose full 
to March and sometimes to April, and sometimes to parts of both. 


moon followed next after the vernal equinox, and therefore sometimes answered 
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APPENDIX. 


Jewish Seasons, Sacrifices and Oblations. 


WITH THEIR TYPICAL REFERENCE TO CHRIST, HIS WORK AND HIS INSTITUTIONS. 


Sacrifices and Oblations. 

The distinction between sacrifices and oblations consisted in this, that in the 
former the thing offered was wholly or partially destroyed, as being Jehovah s only ; 
in tho latter, it was acknowledged to bo His gift, and then enjoyed by the offerer. 

The sacrifices were divided into burnt-offeringa, with the accompanying meat¬ 
offerings (meat-food in general, especially corn and flour), peacc-offertnga, ain- 
gjfcriuga, lor sins committed ignorantly, and treapaaa-ojjerings, for wilful sins and 
for ceremonial uncleanness. 

I. THE BURNT-OFFERING, or perfect sacrifice, was so called because it was 
wholly consumed by fire upon the altar of burnt-oflering, and so, as it were, sent 
up to God on tho wings of fire. It signified that the offerer belonged wholly to 
God, and that he dedicated himself soul and body to Him. Burnt-offerings wore 
made on behalf of tho whole people or by one or more individuals who must 
bring them of their own free will (Lev. i., vi. 8-13). Three kinds of aninaals, 
free from blemish, might be offered: (1) a young bullock of not more than three 
years; (2) a lamb or kid, a male of the first year; (3) turtle doves or young 
pigeons. Burnt-offerings were made on tho following occasions, viz.: 

1. The Daily Sacrifice of a yearling lamb or kid was offered at the times of tho 
morning and evening prayer beforo tho priest went into tho tabernacle to burn 
incense. 

2. The Sabbath Burnt-Offering was tho daily sacrifice doubled (Num. xxvm. 

’ 3. The Burnt-Offerings at tho festivals of tho New Moon, tho throe great 
feasts, the Day of Atonement and tho Feast of Trumpets, were generally two 
bullocks, a ram and seven lambs (Num. xxviii. 11; xxix. 39). 

4. Private Burnt-Offerings prescribed by the law, at the consecration of 
priests, the purification of women, the removal of leprosy or other ceremonial 
uncleanness, tho performance or the accidental brench of the vow ot a Nazante. 

II. THE MEAT-OFFERING and the DRINK-OFFERING always accom¬ 
panied tho burnt-oflering, lor which, indeed, tho meat-oflering might bo substi¬ 
tuted by tho poor. As tho burnt-offering signified the consecration of life to God, 
so in tho meat-offering the produce of tho land was presented before Him as 
being His gift, with tho devout acknowledgment in both cases, “ Of thine own 
have we given thee” (1 Chron. xxix. 14). 

III. THE PEACE-OFFERING was not an atoning sacrifice to make pence 
with God, but ajoyiul celebration of peace made through atoning provisions of 
the covenant. Jehovah, as it were, was in His House inviting the worshiper who 
had been reconciled and accepted to feast with Him. Only a nart of the offering 
was burnt on tho altar and was thus offered to Jehovah ; the breast and the 
shoulder belonged to tho priests, and tho rest might bo eaten by the worshiper. 

IV. THE SIN-OFFERING was an expiatory sacrifice for sins of ignorance 
committed by a priest, or by any of the people. Special victims were enjoined 
in different cases with special ceremonies (Lev. vi. 24-30). 

V. TRESPASS-OFFERINGS were for sins committed knowingly, as well as 
for acts of ceremonial uucleanness. 

And thus in all these sacrifices and offerings, which were continued from year 
to year, tho Jews had before their minds the great facts of their guilt and cx- 
posednoss to condemnation because of their violation of God’s righteous law. 
They were taught their inability to satisfy tho demands of the law which they 
had broken, and, above all, that when they deserved judgment, deliverance was 
graciously prepared for them by way of substitution and atonement. They were 
taught that it was not possiblo “ that the blood of bulls and of goats should tnke 
away sins,” yet these shadows intimated the substance of good things to coinc 
when tho Great Deliverer, by one perfect offering, which needed no repetition, 
should finish tho work of redemption, and for ever sit down at the right hand of 
God. As in tho type, the blood of an innocent victim was shed, so in tho case 
of tho great Antitype, the holy and righteous One who knew no sin, who was 
pure and undefiled, gave IIis life as a ransom for the guilty, His vicarious death 
and sufferings atone for guilt, and thus peace with God is the portion of the 
believer in the Saviour. The believing Jew was permitted to eat of the peace- 
offering as an intimation of the fact that reconciliation and acceptance had been 
secured ; so now the Christian is assured that, being justified by faith (Rom. v. 1), 
he has peaco with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

VI. OBLATIONS are not clearly distinguished from those sacrifices which 
were of the nature of gifts; they included incense, things vowed, first-fruits of 
corn, of wine, oil and wool, tho first-born of man and beast, and tithes ot the pro¬ 
duce of tho land. 

The Sacred Seasons. 

These fell under three heads. 

I. Those connected with tho Sabbath, namely : 

1. The weekly Sabbath itself. 

2. Tho Feast of tho Now Moon. 

3. Tho Sabbatical Month, and the Feast of Trumpets. 

4. The Sabbatical year. 

5. The Year of Jubilee. 

II. The three great historical festivals, namely: 

1. Tho Passover. 

2. Tho Feast of Pentecost. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

III. The Day of Atonement. 

half century. It began on tho tenth of tho seventh month, tho great Day of 
Atonement. Sacrifice being offered, the trumpet of jubilee proclaimed “ liberty to 
the captive and tho opening of the prison doors to those that were bound.” The 
land was left uncultivated as in tho Sabbatic year, and all alienated possessions 
returned to the families to whom they had been allotted in the first division of 
tho holy land. Tho institution was based on the principle that the land was 
God’s, who granted to each family its portion, and thus the principle was asserted 
that the land, tho people, all belonged to God, were His servants and incapable 
of belonging to any one but Him ; and thus the jubilee completed the great Sab¬ 
batic cycle-of years at tho close of which, in a limited sense, “ all things were 
mado new.” 

II. THE THREE GREAT HISTORICAL FESTIVALS. 

I. THE SABBATICAL SEASONS. 

Thrice in tho year at these feasts all the males were required to appear before 
Jehovah at the Tabernacle, and afterward at the temple. No age was prescribed : 
Jesus went up to the Passover at tho age of twelve (Luke ii. 42), Samuel still 
younger (1 Sam. i. 24). 

1. THE PASSOVER, which was the most solemn of the three festivals, as tho 
memorial of the nation’s birth and the type of Christ’s death, was kept for seven 
days, from the evening which closed the fourteenth to the end of the twenty-first 
day of the first month of the sacred year, Abib or Nisan (April). Certain 
differences existed between the ordinance as observed in Egypt and tho “ Per¬ 
petual Passover.” Tho latter was thus observed: On the fourteenth day of 
Nisan all leaven was put away out of their houses, and on the same day all 
males who wero not infirm had to appear with an offering of money at tho 
national sanctuary, according to his means (Deut. xvi. 16, 17). As the sun was 
setting the lambs were slain, and the fat and the blood given to tho priests. The 
lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread, 
no portion of it being left until the morning. The same night the fat was burned 
by the priests after the fifteenth day had commenced, and the blood was sprinkled 
on the altar. On the fifteenth no work, except preparing food, was done, as it 
was a holy day. On the sixteenth of tho month, the morrow after the Sabbath, 
the first sheaf of the harvest was presented and waved by the priest beforo the 
Lord, and a male lamb was offered as a burnt-sacrifice, with a meat and drink- 
offering. Special offerings were made during all the period, and the seventh day, 
the twenty-first of Nisan, appears to have been one of peculiar solemnity. Cheer¬ 
fulness was to prevail during all the woek, and in Inter years the Hallel, Psalm 
cxiii.-cxviii., was sung (Matt. xxvi. 30). The Passover has the profoundest and 
yet tho clearest significance of any typical rite. Its teaching is summed up in 
the words, “ Christ our Passover re sacrificed for us” (1 Cor. v. 7), who was 
in fact put to death at tho very season of the Passover, as “a lamb without 
blemish and without Rpot” (1 Pot. i. 19; Isa. liii. 7; John i. 29; Acts viii. 32). 

1. THE SABBATH ii so named from a Hebrew word which signifies rent. 
That this was one of tho primeval institutions adopted by Moses from the ancient 
patriarchal usage is implied in tho very words of tho law, “ Remember the Sab¬ 
bath day to keep it holy.” The institution was not intended to promote idleness, 
but to prohibit work for worldly gain. 

2. THE FEAST OF THE NEW MOON marked the completion of the lunar 
month. The first sight of her new crescent was announced by the sound of two 
silver trumpets (Num. x. 10). 

3. THE SABBATICAL MONTH and the FEAST OF TRUMPETS. The 
month of Tisri, the first of the civil but the seventh of tho sacred year, had a 
kind of Sabbatic character (Lev. xxxiii. 24). Tho calendar was arranged so that 
tho first day of this month fell on a Sabbath. This, the civil New Year's day, was 
ushered in by the blowing of trumpets, and hence was called the Feast of Trumpets. 
On tho tenth of this month the great Day of Atonement was kept, and from the 
fifteenth to tho twenty-second of tho month the Feast of Tabernacles, the greatest 
of tho whole year, was celebrated. All tho great festivals were observed within 
a Sabbatic cycle of seven months. 

4. THE SABBATICAL YEAR. Each seventh day, and each seventh mouth 
and each seventh year were holy. Tho land belonged to Jehovah, and it also had 
to keep its Sabbaths to Him. It was to be a season of rest and especially of great 
kindness to the poor. The land was not to be sown, nor the vineyards and the 
olive-yards dressed; no fruit or produce of any kind was to be gathered from the 
soil, but all was to bo left to the poor, the slave and the stranger (Ex. xxiii. 
10, 11). This was a “year of release,” because in it creditors were bound to re¬ 
lease poor debtors. Slaves also were to be set free (Dcut. xv. 12-18). From 
tho first, the people neglected these injunctions, and it was one of the national 
sins which werepunished by the Babylonian captivity. 

5. THE YEAR OF JUBILEE occurred every fiftieth year. It completed every 
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Miracles of the Old Testament. 


THE MIRACLE. 


k 


The Multiplication of Languages. 

Certain Sodomites Smitten with Blindness. 

Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Lot’s Wife Turned into a Pillar of Salt. 

The Burning Bush—not Consumed. 

Moses' Rod Transformed into a Serpent. 

Moses’ Hand made Leprous and Healed. 

Aaron’s Rod Transformed into a Serpent. 

The Ten Plagues. 

The Pillar of Cloud by Day and of Fire by Night. 

The Red Sea Divided, and Returned to its Channel.... 

The Waters of Marah made Sweet. 

Quails and Manna Sent. 

Water brought from the Rock. 

Victory over the Amalekites. 

Aaron’s Rod Buds, Blossoms and Bears Almonds. 

Korah and his party Destroyed. 

Plague Sent and Stayed... 

Fiery Serpents Sent and some of those Bitten Cured.. 

Balaam’s Ass Speaks. 

Aaron’s Sons Consumed with Fire from Heaven. 

Miriam’s Leprosy Cured. 

The Jordan Divided. 

The Walls of Jericho Fall. 

Tho Sun and Moon Stand Still. 

Samson receives Water from En-hakkore. 

Sacrifices Consumed by Fire from Heaven. 


Dagon and many Philistines Fall before tho Ark. 

Both-Shemeshitcs Smitton. 

Thunder and Rain in Harvest-time, in answer to 

Samuel’s Prayer. 

Uzzah Struck Dead. 

Jeroboam’s Hand Withered. 

Tho Widow’s Meal and Oil Multiplied. 

Ahaziah’s Captains and their Fifties Consumed. 

Tho Chariot of Fire takes Elijah to Heaven. 

Tho Waters of Jericho made fit to Drink. 

Water provided for a Largo Army .. 

Tho Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 

Tho Shunammite’s Son Raised. 

Poisonous Pottage Cured... 

Oho Hundred Men fed with Twenty Loaves. 

Naaman's Leprosy Cured. 

Gehazi made Leprous.. . 

Axe-head caused to Float. 

A Syrian Band Smitten with Blindness. 

Tho Syrian Array put to Flight. 

The Dead Man Revived by Contact with Elisha’s Remains 

Sennacherib’s Army Destroyed. 

The Sun made to Go Back... 

Uzziah made Leprous. 

Saved in tho Fiery Furnace. 

Daniel Saved from Lions. 

Jonah in Whale’s Belly. 

Jonah Delivered. 


THE OBJECT OR OCCASION. 


To Defeat Wrong Ambition. 

To Punish them for Murderous Intent. 

As Punishment for their Great Wickedness. 

As Punishment for Disobedience in Looking Back. 

The Call of Moses. 

To Confirm his Faith.!. 

To Confirm his Faith... 

To Convince Pharaoh of his and Moses’ Divine Mission 

To Compel Pharaoh to let the Israelites Go Forth. 

To Bailie the Egyptians and Guido tho Israelites. 

To make a Road for tho Israelites, and Drown the 

Egyptians... 

To Supply Drinking Water for tho Israelites. 

To Supply the Israelites with Food.. 

To Supply tho Israelites with Water. 


To Convince tho Israelites of his Authority. 

As Punishment for their Rebellion. 

To Rebuke their Murmurings. 

To Rebuke their Murmurings. 

To Rebuke him for Going to Balak. 

For Offering Strange Fire. 

In answer to Moses’ Prayer. 

To Open Passage for Israelites and for Elijah and 

Elisha.. 

To Aid the Israelites in its Capture. 

To Lengthen the Day for tho Israelites. 

To Slake his Thirst. 

To Attest Divine Authority. 


To Compel the Philistines to return it to its Rightful 

Keepers. 

To Punish Irreverence. 

To Inspire Reverence. 

To Punish Presumption. 

To Punish his Defiance of God’s Messenger. 

To Provide her and her Son and the Prophet with Food 

To Rebuke Ahaziah’s Defiance of God’s Prophet. 

To Show God’s Especial Regard for him. 

In Answer to the Prayer of the People. 

To AfTord Moans to Pay her Debts. 

As a Reward for her Regard for the Prophet. 

To Supply Food for the Sons of the Prophets. 

Tho Same Purpose as the last. 

Because of his Faith. 

As Punishment. 

To Rescue the Prophet. 

To Deliver Samaria from Siego. 

To Deliver Jerusalem, in answer to Hczekiah’s Prayer 

As a Proof of what the Prophet had Said. 

To Punish him for Usurping the Priests’ Functions... 

To Attest God’s Power and Providence. 

The Same Object... 

To Punish his Attempt to Escape Duty. 

In Answer to his Repentant Prayer. 


THE PLACE. 


Babel. 

Sodom. 

Sodom and Gomorrah... 
On tho road from Sodom 

Horeb. 

Horeb. 

Horeb. 

Egypt. 

Egypt. 

Near Egypt. 

Near Egypt. 

Marah. 

The Wilderness. 

Horeb and Meribah. 

Rcphidim . 

Kadcsh. 

Desert of Zin. 

Pethor. 

Sinai. 

Ilazeroth .. 

River Jordan. 

Jericho. 

Gibcon. 

Lehi. 

Several places . 

Ashdod . 

Beth-Shcmcsh. 

Gilgal. 

Perez-Uzzah . 

Beth-el. 

Zarephath .. 

Near Samaria. 

Near the Jordan. 

Jericho. 

Moab . 

Shun am.. . 

Gilgal. 

Gilgal. 

River Jordan. 

Samaria.. 

Jordan . 

Dothan.. 

Samaria. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Babylon.. 

Babylon. 

Mediterranean. 

Mediterranean. 


TIIE TEXT. 


Gen. xi. 7-9. 
xix. 11. 
xix. 24, 25. 
xix. 26. 

Ex. iii. 2. 
iv. 2-5. 
iv. 6, 7. 
vii. 10-12. 
vii.-xii. 

xiii. 20, 21. 

xiv. 21, 22. 
xiv. 24, 25. 

xvi. 13-35. 

xvii. 5-7; Nura. xx. 
8 - 12 . 

xvii. 8-16. 

Num. xvii. 1-8. 
xvi. 31-35. 

41-50. 

xxi. 7-9. 

xxii. 28-31. 

Lev. x. 1, 2. 

Num. xii. 10-15. 

Josh. iii. 14-17 : 2 Kings 
ii. 8, 14. 
vi. 6-21. 
x. 12, 13. 

Judg. xv. 19. 

Lev. ix. 24 ; Judg. vi. 21; 
Judg. xiii. 19, 20; 1 Ki. 
xviii. 38; 2 Chr. vii. 1. 

1 Sam. v. 

vi. 19. 

xii. 18. 

2 Sam. vi. 7. 

I Kings xiii. 4, 6. 

1 Kings xvii. 10-10. 

2 Kings i. 9-12. 

ii. 11. 

ii. 19-22. 

iii. 16-20. 

iv. 1-7. 
iv. 32-36. 
iv. 40, 41. 

iv. 42-44. 

v. 10-14. 

v. 24-27. 

vi. 6. 

vi. 19. 

vii. 6, 7. 
xiii. 20, 21. 

xix. 35. 

xx. 9-11. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 19-21. 
Dan. iii. 19-27. 

vi. 16-23. 

Jon. i. 17. 


Parables of the Old Testament. 


BY WHOM SPOKEN. 


Balaam... 

JOTHAM. 

Samson. 

Nathan.. 

Woman op Tkkoah.. 

The Smitten Prophet. 

Jehoasii, Kino of Israel.. 

David. 

Isaiah. 

Ezekiel . 

Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel . 

Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel. 

Haooai. 


THE PARABLE. 


Concerning the Moabites and Israelites. 

Trees making a King. 

Strong bringing forth Sweetness. 

Poor Man’s Ewe Lamb. 

Two Brothers Striving.. 

The Escaped Prisoner. 

The Thistle and Cedar. 

Israel Compared to a Vine. 

Vineyard yielding Wild Grapes. 

The Vine Tree. . 

The Great Eagles and tho Vine. 

Lions’ Whelps. 

Tho Wasted Vine. 

Tho Boiling Pot... 

Holy Flesh.%. 


WHERE SPOKEN. 

TEXT. 

Mount Pisgah. 

Num. xxiii. 24. 

Mount Gerizim. 

Judg. ix. 7-15. 

Timnath . 

xiv. 14. 

Jerusalem. 

2 Sam. xii. 1-4. 

Jerusalem. 

xiv. 1. 

Near Samaria. 

1 Kings xx. 35-40. 

Jerusalem. 

2 Kings xiv. 9. 

Jerusalem. 

Ps. Ixxx. 8-16. 

Jerusalem. 

Isa. v. 1-6. 

Jerusalem. 

Ezck, xv. 

Babylon. 

xvii. 3-10. 

Babylon. 

xix. 2-9. 

Babylon. 

xix. 10-14. 

Babylon. 

xxiv. 3-5. 

Jerusalem. 

Hag. ii. 11-14. 
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APPENDIX. 


Passages Cited in the New Testament from the Old. 


Matt. 


MATT. 

i. 23. 

ii. 6. 

ii. 15......... 

ii. 18. 

ii. 33. 

iii. 3. 

iv. 4.. 

iv. 6.. 

iv. 7. 

iv. 10. 

iv. 15,16... 

v. 21. 

v. 31. 

v. 33. 

v. 38. 

v. 43. 

viii. 17. 

is. 13. 

xi. 10. 

xi. 14. 

xii. 4. 

xii. 5. 

xii. IS. 

xiii. 15. 

xiii.35. 

xv. 4. 

xv.8, 9.... 

xix. 4. 

xix. 5. 

xix. 7. 

xxi. 5. 

xxi. 3. 

xxi. 13.... 

xxi. 16. 

xxi. 42. 

xxii. 24. 

x.xii. 32. 

xxii. 37. 

xxii.39. 

xxii. 44. 

xxiv. 15. 

xxiv.29. 
xxvii. 9, 10. 
xxvii. 35.... 
xxvii. 46... 

MARK. 

1.2 . 

1.3 . 

ii. 26. 

iv. 12. 

vii. 6. 

x. 8. 

xi. 9, 10... 

xi. 17. 

xii. 10, 11, 

xii. 19. 

xii. 26. 

xii. 29, 30. 
xii. 31. 

xii. 36. 

xiii. 14. 

xiv. 27. 

xv. 28. 

xv. 34.. 


LUKE. 

ii. 23. 

ii. 24. 

ii. 34.. 

iv. 4.. 

iv. 8... 

iv. 10, 11. 

iv. 12. 

iv. 18, 19. 

vi. 4. 

vii. 27. 

x. 27. 

xix.46. 


Cited from 


Isa. vii. 14. 

Mic. v. 2. 

Hos. xi. 1. 

_xxxi. 15. 

Judg. xiii. 5. 

Isa. xl. 3. 

Deut. viii. 3.. 

Ps. xoi.ll, 12. 

Dcut. vi. 16. 

Deut. vi. 13. 

Isa. ix. 1, 2..... 

Ex. xx. 13; Lev. xxiv.! 

Deut. xxiv. 1. 

Num. xxx. 2. 

Ex. xxi. 24. 

Lev. xix. 18. 

Isa. liii. 4. 

Hos. vi. 6. 

Mai. iii. 1. 

Mai. xiv. 5. 

1 Sam. xxi. 6. 

Num. xxviii. 9. 

Isa. xiii. 1. 

Isa. i. 6, 9, 20. 

Ps. lxxviii. 2. 

Ex. xx. 12; xxi. 17 

Isa. xxix. 13. 

Gen. i. 27. 

Gen. ii. 24. 

Deut. xxiv. 1. 

Zecb. ix. 9. 

Ps. cxviii. 25, 26.... 
Isa. lvi. 7, part ) 
Jer. vii. 11, part j * 

Ps. viii. 2. 

Ps. cxviii. 22, 23.... 

Deut. xxv. 5. 

Ex. iii. 6. 

Deut. vi. 5. 

Lev. xix. 18. 

Ps. cx. 1. 

Dan. xii. 11.. 

Isa. xiii. 10.. 

Zech. xi. 13. 

Ps. xxii. 18. 

Ps. xxii. 1. 


...O 
...U 
...» 
...H 
...U 
...G 
....G 
...U 
....G 
U 
U 
21.U 
..O 
....U 

.O 

.U 

.H 

.H 

..II U 

.H 

.O 

.O 

.G U 

.G 

..GU 

.O 

.G 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.U 

.O 

....U 


xx. 17. 

xx. 37. 

xx. 42, 43..., 
xxii. 37. 

JOHN. 

i. 23. 

ii. 17.. 

vii. 42, part. 

vii. 42, part 

viii. 5. 

viii. 17. 

x. 34. 

xii. 15. 

xii. 38. 

xii. 40. 

xiii. 18.. 

xix. 24. 

xix. 28, 29.. 

xix. 36. 

xix. 37. 


Mai. iii. 1. 

Isa. xl. 3. 

1 Sam. xxii. 6. 

Isa. vi. 9. 

Isa. xxix. 13... 

Gen. ii. 24. 

Ps. cxviii. 22, 2.‘ 
Isa. lvi. 7; Jer.v 
Ps. cxviii. 22, 2 
Deut. xxv. 5.... 

Ex. iii. 6. 

Deut. vi. 4, 5... 
Lev. xix. 18... 

Ps. cx. I. 

Dan. xii. 11.... 
Zech. xiii. 7... 
Isa. liii. 12... 
Ps. xxii. 1. 


.O 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.U 

.O 

.O 

.G 

.U 

..O U 

.O 

.O 


.u 


11 ... 


.H 


Ex. xiii. 2; Num. viii.17 

Lev. xii. 8. 

Isa. viii. 14. 

Deut. viii. 3. 

Deut. vi. 13. 

Ps. xci. 11,12. 

Deut. vi. 6.. 

Isa. lxi. 1, 2...G 

1 Sam. xxii. 6. 

Mai. iii. 1. 

Deut. vi. 5 : Lev. xix.18. 
Isa. lvi. 7; Jer.vii.il... 


Luke. 


Ps. cxviii. 22.O 

Ex. iii. 6.O 

Ps. CX. 1.O 

Isa. liii. 12.0 


Isa. xl. 3. 

Ps. Ixix. 10. 

Mic. v. 2, part. 
1 Sam. xvi. 1... 

Lev. xx. 10. 

Deut. xvii. 6... 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6.... 

Zech. ix. 9. 

Ps. liii. 1. 

Ps. vi. 10. 

Ps. xii. 10. 

Ps. xxii. 18.... 

Ps. lx. 22. 

Ex. xii. 46. 

Zech. xii. 10... 


ACTS, 
i. 20, part 

i. 20. 

ii. 17. 

ii. 25. 

ii. 34, 35.... 

iii. 23. 

iii. 25. 

iv. 25, 26... 
vii. 42, 43.. 

vii. 49, 50.. 

viii. 32, 33... 

xiii. 33. 

xiii. 34. 

xiii. 35. 

xiii. 41. 

xiii. 47. 

xv. 16, 17.. 

xxiii. 5. 

xxviii.26,27 

ROMANS 

i. 17. 

iii. 4. 

iii. 10-12... 

iii. 13. 

iii. 13. 

iii. 14. 

iii. 15. 

iii. 16,17.. 

iii. 18..... 

iv. 3. 

iv. 17. 

iv. 18. 

viii. 36. 

ix. 9. 

ix.12. 

ix. 13. 

ix.15. 

ix.17. 

ix.25. 

ix.26. 

ix. 27, 28.... 
ix.29. 

ix. 33. 

x. 5.. 

x. 6. 

x. 8. 

x.ll. 

x. 13. 

x. 15. 

x. 16. 

x. 18. 

x. 19. 

x. 20, 21. 

xi. 3. 

xi. 4. 

xi. 8. 

xi. 9, 10. 

xi. 26. 


Cited from 


.O 

.O 

..O 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.O 

.U 

.U 

.O 

.O 

.U 

.U 


xi. 27. 

xi. 34. 

xi. 35.. 

xii. 19.. 

xii. 20. 

xiv. 11. 

xv. 3. 

xv. 9. 

xv. 10. 

xv. 11. 

xv. 12. 

xv. 21. 


Ps. Ixix. 26, part. 

Ps. cix. 8. 

Joel ii. 28. 

Ps. xvi. 8. 

Ps. cx. 1. 

Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19. 

Gen. xxii. 18. 

Ps. ii. 1,2. 

Amos v. 25-27. 

Isa. lxvi. 1, 2. 

Isa. liii. 7, 8. 

Ps. ii. 7. 

Isa. Iv. 3. 

Ps. xvi. 10. 

Hag. i. 5. 

Isa. xlix. 6. 

Amos ix. 11,12. 

Ex. ii. 28. 

Isa. vi. 9,10. 


..U 

..U 

..G 

..G 

...O 

...U 

...u 

...0 

...u 

...0 

..G 

...O 

...O 

...O 

...G 

...O 

...G 

...0 

...0 


Romans. 


Cited from 




Hag. ii. 4.0 

Ps. li.4.G 

Ps. xiv. 1-3.U 

Ps. v. 10, 


Ps. cxl. 4, 
Ps. x. 7, 
Prov. i. 16, 
Isa.lix.7, 8. 
Ps.xxxvi.12 


from 
Ps. xiv. 

1-3 

juxta 

70, 


Isa. xxvii. 9... 

Isa. xl. 13. 

Job xii. 2, or 1 
Deut. xxxii. 35 
Prov. xxv. 21, 

Isa. xiv. 23. 

Ps. Ixix. 10...., 
Ps. xviii. 50... 
Deut. xxxii. 43 
Ps. cxvii. I 
Isa. xi. 10, 

Isa. Iii. 15. 


....U 

.O 

....H 

....H 

.O 

.U 

.O 

.O 

. O 

. O 

.O 

.O 


1 COR. 

i. 19. 

i. 31. 

ii. 9. 

ii. 16. 

iii. 19. 

iii. 20. 

vi. 16. 

ix. 9.. 

x. 7. 

x. 26. 

xiv. 24. 

xv. 45. 

xv. 54. 

2 COR. 

iv. 13. 

vi. 2. 

vi. 16. 


Hebrews. 


Isa. xxix. 14. 

Jer. ix. 24. 

Isa. lxiv. 4. 

Isa. xl. 13. 

Job v. 13.. 

Ps. xciv. 11. 

Gen. ii. 24. 

Deut. xxv. 4. 

Ex. xxxii. 6. 

Ps. xxiv. 1. 

Isa. xxviii. 11, 12. 

Gen. ii. 7. 

Isa. xxv. 8. 


Gen. xv. 6.O 

Gen. xvii. 5.0 

Gen. xv. 5.0 

Ps.xliv.23.O 

Gen. xviii. 10.O 

Gen. xxv. 23 .0 

Mai. i.2. O 

Ex. xxxiii. 9.0 

Ex. ix. 16.H 

Hos. ii. 23.O 

IIos. i. 10.O 

Isa. x. 22, 23.0 

Isa. i. 9.0 

Isa. viii. 14 ; xxviii. 16...H 

Lev. xviii. 5.0 
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THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
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The Gospel Dispensation as Revealed in the Old Testament? 

OR, PROPHECIES AND ALLUSIONS TO JESUS CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, EXPRESSLY CITED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, AS 

PREDICTIONS FULFILLED IN HIM, OR APPLIED TO HIM. 


Christ in His Human Nature, as the Promised Seed of the Woman, in the Grand Charter of our 

; Redemption ; and His Pedigree, Sufferings and 


Glory, in His Successive Manifestations of Himself, until the End of the World. 

order. 

nature. 

TEXT IN OLD TESTAMENT. 

CITED IN NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. 

The Seed of the Woman. 

Gen. iii. 15. 

Gal. iv. 4 ; 1 Tim. ii. 15 ; Rov. xii. 5. 

II. 

Born of a Virgin. 

Ps. xxii. 10 ; Ixix. 8; lxxxvi. 16 ; cxvi. 16; Isa. vii. 

Matt. i. 23; Luke i. 26-35. 

14; xlix. 1; Jer. xxxi. 22; Mic. v. 3. 


III. 

Of the Family of Shem. 

Gen. ix. 26. 

John iv. 9 : xviii. 35. 

IV. 

Of the Race of the Hebrews. 

Ex. iii. 18. 

V. 

Of the Seed of Abraiiam . 

Gen. xii. 3; xviii. 18; xxii. 18. 

Matt. i. 1 ; John viii. 56; Acts iii. 25; Heb. ii. 16. 

VI. 

Of the Line of Isaac . 

Gen. xvii. 19 ; xxi. 12; xxvi. 4. 

Rom. ix. 7 ; Gal. iv. 23-28; Heb. xi. 18. 

VII. 

Of Jacob or Israel . 

Gen. xxviii. 4-14; Ex. iv. 22; Num. xxiv. 7-17 ; Ps. 

Luke i. 68; ii. 32; Acts xxviii. 20. 


cxxxv. 4, etc.; Isa. xii. 8; xlix. 6; Jer. xiv. 8. 


VIII. 

Of the Tribe of Judah . 

Gen. xlix. 10; 1 Chron. v. 2; Mic. v. 2. 

Matt. ii. 6; Heb. vii. 14; Rev. v. 5. 

IX. 

Of the House of David . 

2 Sam. vii. 12-15; 1 Chron. xvii. 11-14; 2 Chron. vi. 

Matt. i. 1; Luke i. 69; ii. 4; John vii. 42; Acts ii. 

42; Ps. Ixxxix. 4-36; cxxxii. 10-17; Isa. ix. 7; xi. 

1; lv. 3, 4; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6; Amos ix. 11. 

30; xiii. 23; Rom. i.3; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Rev. xxii. 16. 



X. 

Born at Bethlehem, the City of David. 

Mic. v. 2. 

Matt. ii. 6 ; Luke ii. 4 ; John vii. 42. 

XI. 

His Passion or Sufferings. 

Gen. iii. 15; Ps. xxii. 1-18 ; xxxi. 13 ; Ixxxix. 38-45 ; 

Matt. xxvi. 31; Luke xxiv. 26; John i. 29; Acts viii. 


Isa. liii. 1-12 ; Dan. ix. 26; Zech. xiii. 6, 7. 

32-35; xxvi. 23. 

XII. 

His Death on the Cross. 

Num. xxi. 9; Ps. xvi. 10; xxii. 16; xxxi. 22; Isa. 
liii. 8, 9; Dan. ix. 26. 

Matt. xx. 19; xxvi. 2; John iii. 14 ; viii. 28; xii. 32, 

33; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Col. ii. 14; Philem. ii. 8. 

XIII. 

His Entombment and Embalmment. 

Isa. liii. 9. 

Matt. xxvi. 12; Mark xiv. 8 ; John xii. 7 ; xix. 40 ; 



1 Cor. xv. 4. 

XIV. 

His Resurrection on the Third Day.. 

Ps. xvi. 10; xvii. 15; xlix. 15; Ixxiii. 24; Jon. i. 17. 

Matt. xii. 40 ; xvi. 4; xxvii. 63: John ii. 19 ; Acts ii. 



27-31; xiii. 35; 1 Cor. xv. 4 

XV. 

His Ascension into Heaven . 

Ps. viii. 5, 6; xiv. 5 ; lxviii. 18; cx. 1. 

Acts i. 9 ; ii. 33; John xx. 17; Eph. iv. 8-10 ; Heb. i. 



3; ii. 9 ; Rev. xii. 5. 

XVI. 

His Coming to Judgment. 

Job xix. 25-29 ; Ps. 1. 1-6; Ecclcs. xii. 14; Isa. xl. 10 ; 

Matt. xxiv. 3-30 ; xxv. 31-46 ; xxvi. 64 ; John v. 26 ; 


Ixii. 11 ; Jer. xxiii. 5, 6 ; Dan. vii. 13,14 ; xii. 2, 3 ; 
Hos. iii. 5; Mic. v. 3; Hag. ii. 7. 

v. 28-30 ; Acts xvii. 31 ; xxiv. 25 ; Heb. ix. 28 ; Rov. 
xx. 4; xx. 11-15; xxii. 20. 


His Character and Offices, Human and Divine. 

order. 

NATURE. 

TEXT IN OLD TESTAMENT. 

CITED IN NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. 

The Son of God. 

Sam. vii. 14; 1 Chron. xvii. 13; Ps. ii. 7 ; lxxii. 1; 

Mark i. 1 ; Luke i. 35; Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5; John i. 

Prov. xxx. 4; Dan. iii. 25. 

34-50; iii. 16-18; xx. 31; Heb. i. 1-5; Rom. i. 4; 

1 John iv. 14; Rev. i. 5, 6. 



II. 

TnF- Son of Man.. 

Ps. viii. 4, 5 ; Dan. vii. 13. 

John i. 51; iii. 13; v. 27; Matt. xvi. 13; xxvi. 64; 


Heb. ii. 7; Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14. 

III. 

The Holy One on Saint. 

Deut. xxxiii. 8; Ps. xvi. 10; Ixxxix. 19; Isa. x. 17; 

Mark i. 24; Luke i. 35; iv. 34 ; 1 John ii. 20. 


xxix. 23; xlix. 7; Hos. xi. 9; Hab. i. 12; iii. 3. 

IV. 

V. 

Thf Most Holv Ir . 

J Dan. ix. 24. 


The Just One, or Righteous. 

Isa. xii. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. ix. 9: Ps. xxxiv. 19, 

Luke i. 17; Matt, xxvii. 19-24; Luke xxiii. 47 ; Acts 

21. 

iii. 14 ; vii. 52 ; xxii. 14, 1 John ii. 1, 29 ; James v. 6. 

VI. 

The Wisdom of God . 

Prov. viii. 22-30. 

Matt. xi. 19 ; Luke xi. 49 ; 1 Cor. i. 24. 

VII. 

The Oracle (or Word) of the Lord, 




or of God . ... 

Gen. xv. 1-4 ; 1 Sam. iii, 1-21 ; 2 Sam. vii. 4 ; 1 Kings 
xvii. 8-24; Ps. xxxiii. 6; Isa. xl. 8; Jer. xxv. 3; 

John i. 1-14; iii. 34; Luke i. 2; Hob. iv. 12; xi. 3; 



1 Pet. i. 23; 2 Pet. iii. 5; Rev. xix. 13. 

VIII. 

The Redeemer, or Saviour . 

i Mic. iv. 2. 

Gen. xlviii. 16 ; Job xix. 25-27 ; Ps. xix. 14 ; Isa. xii. 

Matt. i. 21; iv. 42; Luke ii. 11; John i. 29; Acts v. 

14; xliv. 6; xlvii. 4; lix. 20; Ixii. 11; lxiii. 1; Jer. 
1. 34. 

Gen. xxii. 8 ; Isa. liii. 7. 

31 ; Rom. xi. 26 ; Rev. v. 9. 

IX. 

The Lamb of God . 

John i. 29 ; Acts viii. 32-35 ; 1 Pet. i. 19 ; Rev. v. 6 ; 



xiii. 8; xv. 3; xxi. 22; xxii. 1. 

X. 

The Mediator, Intercessor or Advo¬ 
cate . 

Job xxxiii. 23; Isa. liii. 12; lix. 16. 

Luke xxiii. 34: 1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. ix. 15; 1 John ii. 



1 ; Rev. v. 9. 

XI. 

Shiloh the APG8TI.K .. 

Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. iv. 13. 

Matt. xv. 24; Luke iv. 18; John ix. 7; xvii. 3; xx. 


21; Heb. iii. 1. 

XII. 

Tnu High-Priest.... . 

Ps. cx. 4; Isa. lix. 16. 

Hob. iii. 1; iv. 14; v. 10; ix. 11. 

XIII. 

The Prophet like Moses. 

Deut. xviii. 15-19. 

Mark vi. 15; Luke xxiv. 19; John i. 17-21; vi. 14; 


Acts iii. 22, 23. 

XIV. 

The Leader, or Chief Captain. 

Josh. v. 14; 1 Chron. v. 2; Isa. lv. 4; Mic. v. 2; Dan. 

Matt. ii. 6; Heb. ii. 10. 

XV. 

The Messiah, Christ, King of Israel. 

ix. 25. 

1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 12; 1 Chron. xvii. 11 ; Ps. 

Matt. ii. 2-4; xvi. 16; Luke xxiii. 2; John i. 41-49; 

ii. 2, 6; lv. 1, 6; lxxii. 1; Ixxxix. 38; Isa. lxi. 1; 

vi. 69 ; Acts iv. 26, 27; x. 38. 

XVI. 

The God of Israel . 

Dan. ix. 26. 

Ex. xxiv. 10, 11; Josh. xvii. 19; Judg. xi. 23; 1 Sam. 

Matt. xv. 31; xxii. 37; John xx. 28. 

v. 11; 1 Chron. xvii. 24; Ps. xii. 13; Isa. xiv. 3; 
Ezek. viii. 4. 




XVII. 

The Lord of Hosts, or the Lord. 

2 Sam. vii. 26; 1 Chron. xvii. 24; Ps. xxiv. 10; Isa. 

Rom. xii. 19; Phil. ii. 9-11. 

vi. 1-5 ; Mai. i. 14. 

Ps. Ixxxix. 27; cx. 1; Dan. vii. 13, 14. 

Matt, xxviii. 18; John iii. 35; xiii. 3; 1 Cor. xv. 25; 

XVIII. 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.... 


Eph. i. 20-22; Col. iii. 1; Rev. xix. 16. 
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APPENDIX. 


A Comparative Chronological Table, from the Creation to the Birth of Christ. 


HALES. 

B. C. 

A. M. 

5411 

5311 

Cl 

100 Bi 

5210 

201 M 

5181 

230 Bi 

4996 

415 Ei 

4786 

625 Ci 

4616 

795 M 

4451 

960 Jr 

4289 

1122 E 

4124 

1287 M 

3937 

1474 L 

4481 

930 A 

3914 

1497 E 

4269 

1142 S< 

3755 

1656 N 

4071 

1340 E 

3877 

1534 C 

3721 

1690 & 

3489 

1922 J 

3275 

2136 (: 

3184 

2227 I 

3155 

2256 A 

3154 

2257 J 

3153 

2258 i 

3018 

2393 8 

2888 

2523 1 

2754 

2657 I 

2614 

2797 1 

2554 

2857 a 

2624 

2787 1 

2492 

2919 i 

2362 

3049 : 

2283 

3128 ' 

2213 

3198 

2805 

2606 

2153 

3258 

2143 

3268 

2093 

3318 

2078 

3333 

2077 

3334 

2070 

3341 

2067 

3344 

2054 

3357 

2053 

3358 

2028 

3383 

2013 

3398 

1993 

3418 

1973 

3438 

1916 

3495 

1885 

3526 

1872 

3539 

1863 

3548 

1728 

3683 

1688 

3723 

2337 

3074 

1648 

3764 

1647 

3763 

1647 

3764 

1608 

3803 

1608 

3803 

1582 

3829 

1366 

4045 

1110 

4301 

1108 

4303 

1100 

4311 

1070 

4341 

1036 

4375 

1020 

4391 

991 

4420 



and founds the Assyrian empire. 


Haran, son of Terah, born. 

Noah dies. 

Abram born. 

Sarah bom. 

Abram called from Ur to Haran .... 

Abram comes into Canaan. 

Abram goes into Egypt. 

—His victory over five kings—Melchisedec 
blesses him. 

Ishmael born.;.•;<. 

Abram’s name changed—Circumcision in 
Btituted—Isaac promised. 

Isaac born . 

Abraham commanded to offer Isaac. 

Isaac marries Rebecca. 

Jacob and Esau born. 

Death of Abraham. 

Jacob’s flight into Mesopotamia...... 

Joseph sold into Egypt. 

Promotion of Joseph—seven years of plenty 
begin. 

Jacob Rends his sons to Egypt to buy com, 

Moses born about this time. 

Moses flees into Midian. 

Job lives about this time. 

God sends Moses to deliver Israel ... 

Law delivered at Mount Sinai. 

About this time Israel turned back to wan 
der forty years. 

The Israelites pass Jordan... 

The sun and moon stand still. 

Joshua dies.- 

Gideon delivers Israel. 

Saul made king of Israel. 

Saul’s rash sacrifice and consequent rejec- 
tion. 

Saul spares Agag, and is finally rejected. 

Death of Saul. 

Death of Absalom. 

Completion of the temple. 

Death of Solomon. 


BLE, FROM 

THE CRI 

USIIER. 

HALES 

B.C. 

A. M. 

B. c. 

A.M. 

4004 


990 

4421 

4003 

1 

973 

4438 

3875 

129 

972 

4439 

3874 

130 

970 

4441 

3769 

235 

968 

4443 

3679 

325 

966 

4445 

3609 

395 

929 

4482 

3544 

460 

904 

4507 

3382 

622 

900 

4511 

3317 

687 

890 

4521 

3130 

874 

895 

4516 

3074 

930 



3017 

987 

889 

4522 

2962 

1042 

867 

4544 

2948 

1056 

850 

4561 

2864 

1140 



2769 

1235 

848 

4563 

2714 

1290 

833 

4578 

2582 

1422 

809 

4602 

2468 

1536 

792 

4619 

2353 

1651 

770 

4641 

2348 

1656 

757 

4654 

, 2347 

1657 

742 

4669 

. 2346 

1658 



2311 

1693 

741 

4670 

2281 

1723 

740 

4671 

2247 

1757 

725 

4686 

. 2247 

1757 

715 

4696 

i 2233 

1771 





715 

4696 

. 2217 

1787 

709 

4702 

. 2185 

1819 

708 

4703 

. 2155 

1849 

696 

4715 

,. 2126 

1878 

677 

4734 

2056 

1948 

671 

4740 

.. 1998 

2006 

641 

4770 

.. 1996 

2008 

639 

4772 

.. 1986 

2018 

608 

4803 

.. 1922 

2082 

602 

4809 

.. 1951 

2083 

590 

4821 

.. 1920 

2084 

586 

4825 

>c 1913 

2091 

457 

4954 



453 

4958 

.. 1910 

2094 

420 

4991 

n- 1897 

2107 





420 

4991 

.. 1896 

2108 

420 

4991 

.. 1872 

2132 

413 

4998 

.. 1856 

2148 

373 

5038 

.. 1836 

2168 

341 

5070 

... 1821 

2183 

321 

5090 

... 1760 

2244 

300 

5111 

... 1728 

2276 

291 

5120 

ty 1715 

2289 

276 

5135 



250 

5161 

i.. 1707 

2297 

217 

5194 

... 1571 

2433 

195 

5216 

... 1531 

2473 

175 

5236 

... 1520 

2484 

172 

5239 

... 1491 

2513 

163 

5248 

... 1491 

2513 

160 


n- 1489 

2595 


5251 



153 

5258 

... 1451 

2553 

143 

5268 

... 1450 

2554 

136 

5275 

... 1443 

2561 

106 

5305 

... 1245 

2759 

105 

5306 

.... 1095 

2909 

78 

5333 

ec- 1093 

2911 

69 

5342 



69 

5342 

.... 1079 

2925 


5348 

... 1055 

2949 

63 


.... 1021 

2983 

40 

5371 

.... 1004 

3000 

i 37 

5374 

.... 975 

3029 

i 5 

5411 



Jeroboam’s calves set up. 

Death of Rehoboam. 

Abijah conquers Jeroboam. 

Asa succeeds Abijah. 

Nadab succeeds his father Jeroboam. 

Baasha, the son of Abijah, succeeds Nadab 

Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa.. 

Death of Jehoshaphat... 

Ahab killed at Ramoth Gilead.. 

Jehoram smitten with an incurable disease.. 
About this time Athaliah murders the royal 
family, all but Joash. 

Joash anointed king by Jehoiada. 

Jehu dies about this time. 

Joash, king of Israel, succeeds Jehoahaz 
about this time. 

Amaziah succeeds Joash, king of Judah.... 

Jeroboam II. succeeds his father. 

Amaziah dies, Uzziali succeeds,. 

Jeroboam II. dies. 

Pul invades Israel...... 

Jothain succeeds Uzziah.. 

Rezin and Pekah invade Judah about this 
time. 

Ahaz succeeds Jotham...... 

Ahaz sues for assistance to Tiglatli-Pilezer.. 

Ilezekiah succeeds Ahaz.. 

Shalmanezer succeeded by Sennacherib 
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The Ancient Egyptians. 


The intercourse of the ancient people of God 
with the Egyptians began at a remote period. 
When Abraham left the home of his fathers and 
arrived in the land which God told him he and 
his descendants were to have as a possession, he 
found that a famine prevailed in the land, and he 
forthwith went down into Egypt. Want of food 
obliged the family of his grandson Jacob to have 
recourse to the same country, under similar but 
still more interesting circumstances; for it was an 
Israelite who then held place and power in Egypt, 
and by whose wisdom judicious measures had been 
adopted to save even Egypt itself from 
impending ruin. In subsequent times, 
when the Israelites rose to be a power 
among the nations, their intercourse 
with Egypt, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, produced important changes 
among the upper classes of the people 
at home, especially in the circles of 
the court, in the matter of religion, 
the fashions of society and the alli¬ 
ances which from time to time were 
formed for political purposes. It is 
therefore important that an exhibition 
of the life of a people who so greatly 
affected the course of affairs in Judah 
and Israel should be given; and ac¬ 
cordingly, the object of the following 
pages is to set forth such interesting 
facts as will give a portraiture of the 
manners and customs of that vener¬ 
able nation which stood at the head 
of civilization in the dim ages of the 
remote past, when all Europe, the 
North of Asia and the body of the 
African continent lay either unoccu¬ 
pied or were roamed over by nomads 
who knew nothing of a settled na¬ 
tional life. Such a portraiture is the 
more valuable because in the body of 
this work a moderate space only could 
be given to any of the terras which 
occurred in connection with Egyptian 
matters, unless repetition and undue 
enlargement had been indulged in to 
the exclusion of other topics. Here 
such information is condensed so as 
to present the subject in a separate 
form. 


the Hebrew records, of which many satisfactory 
illustrations occur in the sculptures of Pharaonic 
times. Their great antiquity also enables us to 
understand the condition of the world long before 


resemblance they bear to their ancient predeces¬ 
sors. It is a common error to suppose that the 
conquest of a country gives an entirely new cha¬ 
racter to the inhabitants. The immigration of a 


the era of written history; all existing monuments whole nation, taking possession of a thinly-peopled 


left by other people are comparatively modern, 
and the paintings in Egypt are the earliest de¬ 
scriptive illustrations of the manners and customs 
of any nation. 

It is from these that we are enabled to form an 
opinion of the character of the Egyptians. They 
have been pronounced a serious, gloomy people, 
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country, will have this effect when the original 
inhabitants are nearly all driven out by the new¬ 
comers; but immigration has not always, and con¬ 
quest never has, for its object the destruction or 
expulsion of the native population; they are 
found useful to the victors, and as necessary for 
them as the cattle or the productions of the soil. 

Invaders are always numerically in¬ 
ferior to the conquered nation, even 
to the male population; and when 
the women are added to the number, 
the majority is greatly in favor of 
the original race, and they must ex¬ 
ercise immense influence on the cha¬ 
racter of the rising generation. The 
customs, too, of the old inhabitants 
are very readily adopted bv the new¬ 
comers, especially when they are 
found to suit the climate and the pe¬ 
culiarities of the country they have 
been formed in; and the habits of a 
small mass of settlers living in contact 
with them fade away more and more 
with each successive generation. So 
it has been in Egypt, and, as usual, 
the conquered people bear the stamp 
of the ancient inhabitants rather than 
that of the Arab conquerors. 

Of the various institutions of the 
ancient Egyptians, none are more in¬ 
teresting than those which relate to 
their social life; and when we con¬ 
sider the condition of other countries 
in the early ages when they flourished, 
from the tenth to the twentieth cen- 
c^~ tury before our era, we may look with 
respect on the advancement they had 
then made in civilization and ac- 
^ knowledge the benefits they conferred 
upon mankind during their career. 
For like other people, they have had 
their part in the great scheme of the 
world’s development and their share 
of usefulness in the destined progress 
of the human race; for countries, like 
individuals, have certain qualities 
given them which, differing from 
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I. Character of the Egyptians.—Orig¬ 
inal Populations.—Social Life. 

The monumental records and various works of 
art, and, above all, the writings, of the Greeks and 
Romans, have made us acquainted with their cus¬ 
toms and their very thoughts; and though the lit¬ 
erature of the Egyptians is unknown, their monu¬ 
ments, especially the paintings in the tombs, have 
afforded us an insight into their mode of life 
scarcely to be obtained from those of any other 
people. The influence that Egypt had in early 
times on Greece gives to every inquiry respecting 
it an additional interest, and the frequent mention 
of the Egyptians in the Bible connects them with 


saddened by the habit of abstruse speculation; but 
how far this conclusion agrees with fact will be 
seen in the sequel. They were, no doubt, less 
lively than the Greeks; but if a comparatively 
late writer Ammianus Marcellinus, may have re¬ 
marked a “rather sad” expression, after they had 
been for ages under successive yokes, this can 
scarcely be admitted as a testimony of their cha¬ 
racter in the early times of their prosperity; and 
though a sadness of expression might be observed 
in the present oppressed population, they cannot 
be considered a grave or melancholy people. 
Much, indeed, may be learned from the character 
of the modern Egyptians; and notwithstanding 
the infusion of foreign blood, particularly of the 
Arab invaders, every one must perceive the strong 


those of their predecessors and contemporaries, are 
intended in due season to perform their requisite 
duties. The interest felt in the Egyptians is from 
their having led the way, or having been the first 
people we know of who made any great progress, 
in the arts and manners of civilization, which, for 
the period when they lived, was very creditable, 
and far beyond that of other kingdoms of the 
world. Nor can we fail to remark the difference 
between them and their Asiatic rivals, the As¬ 
syrians, who, even at a much later period, had the 
great defects of Asiatic cruelty, flaying alive, im¬ 
paling and torturing their prisoners, as the Persians, 
Turks and other Orientals have done to the pres¬ 
ent centurv, the reproach of which cannot be ex¬ 
tended to the ancient Egyptians. Being the dom- 
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inant race of that age, they necessarily had an in¬ 
fluence on others with whom they came in contact; 
and it is by these means that civilization is ad¬ 
vanced through its various stages, each people 
striving to improve on the lessons derived from a 
neighbor whose institutions they appreciate or 
consider beneficial to themselves. It was thus 
that the active mind of the talented Greeks sought 
and improved on the lessons derived from other 
countries, especially from Egypt; and though the 
latter, at the late period of the seventh century 
B. C., had lost its greatness and the prestige of su¬ 
periority among the nations of the world, it was 
still the seat of learning and the resort of studious 
philosophers, and the abuses consequent on the fall 
of an empire had not yet brought about the de¬ 
moralization of after times. 

The early part of Egyptian monumental history 
is coeval with the arrivals of Abraham and of 
Joseph and the Exodus of the Israelites, and we 
know from the Bible what was the state of the 
world at that time. But then, and apparently 
long before, the habits of social life in Egypt were 
already what we find them to have been during 



Egyptians Pounding in Mortars. 


the most glorious period of their career; and as 
the people had already laid aside their arms, and 
military men only carried them when on service, 
some notion may be had of the very remote date 
of Egyptian civilization. In the treatment of 
women they seem to have been very far advanced 
beyond other wealthy communities of the same era, 
having usages very similar to those of modern 
Europe; and such was the respect shown to 
women that precedence was given to them over 
men, and the wives and daughters of kings suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne like the male branches of the 
royal family. Nor was this privilege rescinded, 
even though it had more than once entailed upon 
them the troubles of a contested succession, foreign 
kings often having claimed a right to the throne 
through marriage with an Egyptian princess. It 
was not a mere influence that they possessed, 
which women often acquire in the most arbitrary 
Eastern communities, nor a political importance 
accorded to a particular individual, like that of 
the Sultana Valideh, the queen mother, at Con¬ 
stantinople ; it was a right acknowledged by law, 
both in private and public life. They knew that 
unless women were treated with respect and made 
to exercise an influence over society, the standard 
of public opinion would soon be lowered and the 
manners and morals of men would suffer; and in 


acknowledging this, they pointed out to women the 
verv responsible duties they had to perform to the 
community. 

It has been said that the Egyptian priests were 
only allowed to have one wife, while the rest of 
the community had as many as they chose; but 
besides the improbability of such a license, the 
testimony of the monuments accords with Herod¬ 
otus in disproving the statement, and each indi¬ 
vidual is represented in his tomb with a single 
consort. Their mutual affection is also indicated 
by the fond manner in which they are seated to¬ 
gether, and by the expressions of endearment they 
use to each other as well as to their children. 
And if further proof were wanting to show their 
respect for social ties, we may mention the conduct 
of Pharaoh in the case of the supposed sister of 
Abraham, standing in remarkable contrast to the 
habits of most princes of those and many subse¬ 
quent ages. 

From their private life great insight is obtained 
into their character and customs; and their house¬ 
hold arrangements, the style of their dwellings, 
their amusements and their occupations explain 
their habits, as their 
institutions, mode of 
government, arts and 
military knowledge 
illustrate their his¬ 
tory and their rela¬ 
tive position among 
the nations of antiq¬ 
uity. In their form 
and arrangement the 
houses were made to 
suit the climate, mod¬ 
ified according to 
their advancement in 
civilization; and we 
are often enabled to 
trace in their abodes 
some of the primitive 
habits of a people 
long after they have 
been settled in towns 
and have adopted the 
manners of wealthy 
communities, as the tent may still be traced in the 
houses of the Turks, and the small original wooden 
chamber in the mansions and temples of ancient 
Greece. 

As in all warm climates, the poorer classes of 
Egyptians lived much in the open air, and the 
houses of the rich were constructed to be cool 
throughout the summer, currents of refreshing air 
being made to circulate freely through them by 
the judicious arrangement of the passages and 
courts. Corridors, supported on columns, gave 
access to the different apartments through a suc¬ 
cession of shady avenues and areas, with one side 
open to the air,as in our cloisters; and even small 
detached houses had an open court in the centre, 
planted as a garden with palms and other trees. 
Mulkufs , or wooden wind-sails, were also fixed 
over the terraces of the upper story, facing the 
prevalent and cool north-west wind, which was 
conducted down their sloping boards into the inte¬ 
rior of the house. They were exactly similar to 
those in the modern houses of Cairo, and some 
few were double, facing in opposite directions. 

The houses were built of crude brick, stuccoed 
and painted with all the combinations of bright 
color in which the Egyptians delighted; and a 
highly decorated mansion had numerous courts 
and architectural details derived from the temples. 


Over the door was sometimes a sentence, as “ the 
good house,” or the name of a king under whom 
the owner probably held some office. Many other 
symbols of good omen were also put up, as at the 
entrances of modern Egyptian houses; and a visit 
to some temple gave as good a claim to a record 
as the pilgrimage to Mekkeli at the present day. 
Poor people were satisfied with very simple tene¬ 
ments, their wants being easily supplied, both as 
to lodging and food; and their house consisted of 
four walls, with a flat roof of palm branches laid 
across a split date tree as a beam, and covered 
with mats plastered over with a thick coating of 
mud. It had one door and a few small windows 
closed by wooden shutters. As it scarcely ever 
rained, the mud roof was not washed into the sit¬ 
ting-room ; and this cottage rather answered as a 
shelter from the sun and a closet for their goods 
than for the ordinary purpose of a house in other 
countries. Indeed, at night the owners slept on 
the roof during the greater part of the year; and 
as most of their work was done out of doors, they 
might easily be persuaded that a house was far less 
necessary for them than a tomb. To convince the 
rich of this ultra-philosophical sentiment was not 
so easy—at least the practice differed from the 
theory; and though it was promulgated among 
all the Egyptians, it did not prevent the priests 
and other grandees from living in very luxurious 
abodes or enjoying the good things of this world ; 
and a display of wealth was found to be useful in 
maintaining their power and in securing the obe¬ 
dience of a credulous people. The worldly pos¬ 
sessions of the priests were therefore very exten¬ 
sive ; and if they imposed on themselves occasional 
habits of abstemiousness, avoided certain kinds of 
unwholesome food and performed many mysteri¬ 
ous observances, they were amply repaid by the 
improvement of their health and by the influence 
they thereby acquired. Superior intelligence en¬ 
abled them to put their own construction on regu¬ 
lations emanating from their sacred body with the 
convenient persuasion that what suited them did 
not suit others; and the profane vulgar were ex¬ 
pected to do, not as the priests did, but as they 
taught them to do. 

In their plans the houses of towns, like the villas 
in the country, varied according to the caprice of 
the builders. The ground-plan, in some of the 
former, consisted of a number of chambers on three 
sides of a court, which was often planted with trees. 
Others consisted of two rows of rooms on either 
side of a long passage, with an entrance-court from 
the street; and others were laid out in chambers 
round a central area, similar to the Roman implu- 
vium, and paved with stone, or containing a few 
trees, a tank or a fountain in its centre. Some¬ 
times, though rarely, a flight of steps led to the 
front door from the street. 

Houses of small size were often connected to¬ 
gether, and formed the continuous sides of streets, 
and a courtyard was common to several dwellings. 
Others of a humbler kind consisted merely of 
rooms opening on a narrow passage or directly on 
the street. These had only a basement story or 
ground-floor; and few houses exceeded two stories 
above it. They mostly consisted of one upper 
floor; and though Diodorus speaks of the lofty 
houses in Thebes, four and five stories high, the 
paintings show that few had three, and the largest 
seldom four, including, as he does, the basement 
story. Even the greater portion of the house was 
confined to a first floor, with an additional story in 
one part, on which was a terrace covered by an 
awning, or a light roof supported on columns. 
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This served for the ladies of the family to sit at 
work in during the day, and here the master of the 
house often slept at night during the summer or 
took his siesta in the afternoon. Some had a tower 
which rose even above the terrace. 

The first floor was what the Italians call the 
“piano nobile ,” the ground rooms being chiefly 
used for stores or as offices, of which one was set 
apart for the porter, and another for visitors com¬ 
ing on business. Sometimes besides the parlor 
were receiving apartments on the basement story, 
but guests were generally entertained on the first 
floor; and on this were the sleeping-rooms also, 
except where the house was of two or three stories. 
The houses of wealthy citizens often covered a 
considerable space, and either stood directly upon 
the street or a short way back, within an open 
court; and some large mansions were detached, 
and had several entrances on two or three sides. 
Before the door was a porch supported on two col¬ 
umns, decked with banners or ribands, and larger 
porticoes had a double row of columns, with statues 
between them. 

Other mansions had a flight of steps leading to 
a raised platform, with a doorway between two 
towers, not unlike those before the temples. A 
line of trees ran parallel to the front of the house; 
and to prevent injuries from cattle, or any acci¬ 
dent, the stems were surrounded by a low wall, 
pierced with square holes to admit the air. This 
custom of planting trees about town houses was 
common also at Rome. 

The height of the portico was about twelve or 
fifteen feet, just exceeding that of the cornice of 
the door, which was only raised by its threshold 
above the level of the ground. On either side of 
the main entrance was a smaller door, which stood 
at an equal distance between it and the side wall, 
and was probably intended for the servants or 
those who came on business. On entering by the 
porch you passed into an open court containing a 
mdndara, or receiving-room for visitors. This 
building, Supported by columns, decorated with 
banners, was closed only at the lower part by inter- 
columnar panels, over which a stream of cool air 
was admitted, and protection from the rays of the 
sun was secured by an awning that covered it. On 
the opposite side of the court was another door, the 
approach to the mdndara from the interior; and 
the master of the house, on the announcement of a 
stranger, came in that way to receive him. Three 
doors led from this court to another of larger di¬ 
mensions, which was ornamented with avenues of 
trees, and communicated on the right and left with 
the interior of the house; and this, like most of 
the large courts, had a back entrance through a 
central and lateral gateway. The arrangement of 
the interior was much the same on either side of 
the court, six or more chambers, whose doors 
faced those of the opposite set, opening on a corri¬ 
dor supported by columns on the right and left 
of an area, which was shaded by a double row of 
trees. 

At the upper £nd of one of these areas was a 
sitting-room, which faced the door leading to the 
great court, and over this and the other chambers 
were the apartments of the upper story. Here 
were also two small gateways toward the street. 

Another plan consisted of a court with the usual 
avenue of trees, on one side of which were several 
sets of chambers opening on corridors or passages, 
but without any colonnade before the doors. The 
receiving-room looked upon the court, and from 
it a row of columns led to the private sitting 
apartment, which stood isolated in one of the 


passages, near to a door communicating with the 
side chambers; and in its position, with a corridor 
or porch in front, it bears a striking resemblance 
to the “summer parlor” of Eglon, king of Moab, 
“which he had for himself alone,” and where he 
received Ehud the Israelite stranger. And the 
flight of Ehud “through the porch,” after he had 
shut and locked the door of the parlor, shows its 
situation to have been very similar to some of 
these isolated apartments in the houses or villas 
of the ancient Egyptians. The side chambers 
were frequently arranged on either side of a cor¬ 
ridor, others faced toward the court, and others 
were only separated from the outer wall by a long 
passage. 

In the distribution of the apartments numerous 
and different modes were adopted, according to 
circumstances; in general, however, the large 
mansions seem to have consisted of a court and 
several corridors, with rooms leading from them, 
not unlike many of those now built in Oriental 
and tropical countries. The houses in most of the 
Egyptian towns are quite destroyed, leaving few 
traces of their plans or even of their sites; but 
sufficient remains of some at Thebes, at Tel el 


A mama and other places to enable us, with the 
help of the sculptures, to ascertain their form and 
appearance. 

Granaries were also laid out in a very regular 
manner, and varied of course in plan as much as 
the houses, to which there is reason to believe 
they were frequently attached, even in the towns; 
and they were sometimes only separated from the 
house by an avenue of trees. 

Some small houses consisted merely of a court 
and three or four store-rooms on the ground-floor, 
with a single chamber above, to which a flight of 
steps led from the court; but they were probably 
only met with in the country, and resembled some 
still found in the fellah villages of modern Egypt. 
Very similar to these was the model of a house 
now in the British Museum, which solely consisted 
of a courtyard and three small store-rooms on the 
ground-floor, with a staircase leading to a room 
belonging to the storekeeper, which was furnished 
with a narrow window or aperture opposite the 
door, rather intended for the purposes of ventila¬ 
tion than to admit the light. In the court a 
woman was represented making bread, as is some¬ 
times done at the present day in Egypt, in the 
open air, and the store-rooms were full of grain. 


Other small houses in towns consisted of two or 
three ‘Stories above the ground-floor. They had 
no court and stood close together, covering a small 
space, and high in proportion to their base, like 
many of those at Karnak. The lower part had 
merely the door of entrance and some store-rooms, 
over which were a first and second floor, each with 
three windows on the front and side, and above 
these an attic wilhout windows and a staircase 
leading to a terrace on the flat roof. The floors 
were laid on rafters, the end of which projected 
slightly from the walls like dentils, and the courses 
of brick were in waving or concave lines, as in the 
walls of an enclosure at Dayr el Medeeneh in 
Thebes. The windows of the first floor had a 
sort of mullion dividing them into two lights 
each, with a transom above, and the upper win¬ 
dows were filled with trellis-work or cross-bars of 
wood, as in many Turkish harems. A model of a 
house of this kind is also in the British Museum. 
But the generality of Egyptian houses were far 
less regular in their plan and elevation, and the 
usual disregard for symmetry is generally observ¬ 
able in the houses even of towns. 

The doors, both of the entrances and of the inner 


apartments, were frequently stained to imitate for¬ 
eign and rare woods. They were either of one or 
two valves, turning on pins of metal, and were se¬ 
cured within by a bar or bolts. Some of these 
bronze pins have been discovered in the tombs of 
Thebes. They were fastened to the wood with 
nails of the same metal, whose round heads 
served also as an ornament, and the upper one 
had a projection at the back in order to prevent 
the door striking against the wall. We also find 
in the stone lintels and floor, behind the thresholds 
of the tombs and temples, the holes in which they 
turned, as well as those of the bolts and bars, and 
the recess for receiving the opened valves. The 
folding-doors had bolts in the centre, sometimes 
above as well as below ; a bar was placed across 
from one wall to the other, and in many instances 
vrooden locks secured them by passing over the 
centre at the junction of the two folds. For 
greater security they were occasionally sealed with 
a mass of clay, as is proved by some tombs found 
closed at Thebes by the sculptures, and in the 
account given by Herodotus of Rhampsinitus* 
treasury. 

Keys were made of bronze or iron, and con¬ 
sisted of a long straight shank, about five inches 
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in length, with three or more projecting teeth; 
others had a nearer resemblance to the wards of 
modern keys, with a short shank about an inch 
long, and some resembled a common ring with the 
wards at its back. These are probably of Roman 
date. The earliest mention of a key is in Jud. 
iii. 23-25, when, Ehud having gone “ through the 
porch, and shut the doors of the parlor upon him 
and locked them,” Eglon’s “ servants took a key 
and opened them.” 

The doorways, like those in the temples, were 
often surmounted by the Egyptian cornice; others 
were variously decorated, and some represented in 
the tombs were surrounded with a variety of orna¬ 
ments, as usual richly painted. These last, though 
sometimes found at Thebes, were more general 
about Memphis and the Delta; and two good in¬ 
stances of them are preserved in the British Mu¬ 
seum, brought from a tomb near the pyramids. 

Even at the early period when the pyramids 
were built, the doors were of one or two valves; 
and both those of the rooms and the entrance-doors 
opened inward, contrary to the custom of the 
Greeks, who were consequently obliged to strike 
on the inside of the street door before they opened 
it, in order to warn persons passing by; and the 
Romans were forbidden to make it open outward 
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without a special permission. The floors were of 
stone, or a composition made of lime or other ma¬ 
terials, but in humbler abodes they were formed 
of split date tree beams, arranged close together or 
at intervals, with planks or transverse layers of 
palm branches over them, covered with mats and 
a coating of mud. Many roofs were vaulted, and 
built, like the rest of the house, of crude brick ; and 
not only have arches been found of that material 
dating in the sixteenth century before our era, but 
vaulted granaries appear to be represented of much 
earlier date. Bricks, indeed, led to the invention 
of the arch, the want of timber in Egypt having 
pointed out the necessity of some substitute for it. 

Wood was imported in great quantities; deal 
and cedar were brought from Syria, and rare 
woods were part of the tribute imposed on foreign 
nations conquered by the Pharaohs. And so 
highly were these appreciated for ornamental 
purposes that painted imitations were made for 
poorer persons who could not afford them ; and the 
panels, windows, doors, boxes and various kinds of 
woodwork were frequently of cheap deal or syca¬ 
more, stained to resemble the rarest foreign woods. 
And the remnants of them found at Thebes show 
that these imitations were clever substitutes for 
the reality. Even coffins were sometimes made 
of foreign wood, and many are found of cedar of 


Lebanon. The value of foreign woods also sug¬ 
gested to the Egyptians the process of veneering, 
and this was one of the arts of their skillful 
cabinet-makers. 

The ceilings were of stucco, richly painted with 
various devices, tasteful both in their form and the 
arrangement of the colors, among the oldest of 
which is the Guilloche, often miscalled the Tuscan 
or Greek, border. 

Both in the interior and exterior of their houses 
the walls were sometimes portioned out into large 
panels of one uniform color, flush with the sur¬ 
face or recessed, not very unlike those at Pompeii, 
and they were red, yellow or stained to resemble 
stone or wood. It seems to have been the intro¬ 
duction of this mode of ornament into Roman 
houses that excited the indignation of Vitruvius, 
who says that in old times they used red paint 
sparingly, like physic, though now whole walls 
are covered over with it. 

Figures were also introduced on the blank walls 
in the sitting-rooms, or scenes from domestic life, 
surrounded by ornamental borders, and sur¬ 
mounted by deep cornices of flowers and various 
devices richly painted, and no people appear to 
have been more fond of using flowers on every oc- 
I casion. I n their domestic architecture they formed 
the chief ornament of the mouldings, and 
every visitor received a bouquet of real flowers 
as a token of welcome on entering a house. 

It was the pipe and coffee of the modern Egypt¬ 
ians; and a guest at a parly was not only pre¬ 
sented with a lotus, or some other flower, but 
had a chaplet placed round his head and an¬ 
other round his neck, which led the Roman 
poet to remark the “many chaplets on the 
foreheads” of the Egyptians at their banquets. 
Everywhere flowers abounded; they were form¬ 
ed into wreaths and festoons; they decked the 
stands that supported the vases in the convivial 
chamber, and crowned the wine-bowl as well as 
the servants who bore the cup from it to the 
assembled guests. 

Besides the painted panels, there were other 
points of resemblance to Pompeiian taste in 
the Egyptian houses, particularly the elongated 
columns sometimes attached to the building, 
sometimes painted on the walls, which were de¬ 
rived by the Greeks either from Egypt or from 
Asia. Their long slender shafts were made to 
reach the whole way from the ground to the very 
roof of the house, in utter defiance of proportion or 
the semblance of utility, performing no more office 
than many of the pillars and half columns which, 
having nothing to support, may be said to hang 
up against the fronts of our modern houses, with 
two tiers of windows, like pictures, in the vacant 
space between them. 

And though in their temples the horizontal line 
predominated, as in Greece, the Egyptians were 
not averse to the contrast of the vertical with it, 
which they managed by means of the long line of 
their lofty pyramidal towers and of their obelisks, 
and indeed in the lengthy columns that extended 
up the whole front of their houses they may claim 
the first introduction of the vertical principle. 
This was afterward adopted by the Romans also, 
and is very obvious in their arches of triumph, 
where the column, rising from the ground on a 
pedestal, extends the whole way up the front, 
forces the entablature to advance and break its 
uniform straight course in order to accorcl with the 
capital, and is surmounted by a statue or a project¬ 
ing attic, extending to the summit of the edifice. 

I The same slender columns, or “ reeds for col¬ 


umns,” considered so inconsistent by Vitruvius, 
found their way into the houses of Rome, and we 
see them painted in those of Pompeii, as well as 
the “ buildings standingon candelabra ” he equally 
condemns. Incongruous they certainly were, hav¬ 
ing been merely called in from another and proper 
office in order to assist in developing a new ele¬ 
ment of architecture, which long afterward intro¬ 
duced numerous vertical lines, in the form of 
towers, minarets and other lofty edifices, that now 
rise above our roofs and give so much variety to 
the external aspect of modern European and Sar¬ 
acenic towns. This contrast was wanting in the 
low and very uniform outline of Greek buildings, 
scarcely relieved by the triangular pediment of a 
temple; for however beautiful each monument 
itself, a Greek city was singularly deficient in the 
combination of the vertical with the horizontal 
line. But the endeavor to obtain this effect at 
Rome by isolated columns bearing a statue which 
towered above the roofs was not such as taste 
could justify ; for we may well condemn the inap¬ 
propriateness of extracting from a temple one of 
its legitimate members and of magnifying it to an 
extravagant height; and the same Roman poverty 
of invention and inapplicableness were shown in 
this as in the maimed “ truncated column,” called 
upon to support a bust in lieu' of its own head. 
Nor can any justification be found for the erection 
of monstrous colossi, such as Egypt, Greece and 
Rome produced ; and we are now happily freed 
from the dilemma of exaggerating what ought to 
be limited to its proper dimensions by the re¬ 
sources of modern architecture whenever we seek 
the harmonious contrast of vertical and horizontal 
lines. . 

The windows of Egyptian dwellings had merely 
wooden shutters of one or two valves turning on 
pins, and these, like the whole building, were 
painted. The openings were small, because where 
little light is admitted little heat penetrates. Cool¬ 
ness was the great requisite, and in the cloudless 
sky of Egypt there was no want of light. And 
though, as in most of our modern houses, the win¬ 
dows were little more than square holes, unrelieved 
by ornamental mouldings, the Egyptians did not 
spoil the external appearance of the house by 
making them of unreasonable size in order to 
admit the light, and then inconsistently do all 
they possibly could to exclude it by numerous 
dust-catching hangings, such as are inflicted on 
innocent Englishmen by tasteless and interested 
upholsterers. 

The palace of a king was generally of more 
durable materials than a private house, and, like 
the temple to which it was often attached, was of 
stone, as at Medeenet Ilaboo, in Thebes. It was 
then placed at the outer end of the avenue that 
led to the sacred building, and the principal apart¬ 
ments stood in two stories immediately over the 
gateway through which all the grand processions 
passed toward the temple. The rest of the build¬ 
ing extended a considerable distance on the right 
and left before this gateway, forming an outer ap¬ 
proach from two lodges at the very entrance, oc¬ 
cupied by the guards and porters. Some of the 
chambers looked down upon this passage; others 
faced in opposite directions, and the whole build¬ 
ing was crowned with battlements like the w'alls 
of fortified towns. The apartments were not large, 
being only fourteen feet long by twelve feet eight 
inches in breadth, and thirteen feet six inches in 
height; the walls, being five to six feet thick, were 
a protection against the heat, and currents of air 
circulated freely through them from opposite win¬ 
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ponds within their grounds, and on these occasions 
they were generally accompanied by a friend or 
one or more members of their family. Particular 
care was always bestowed upon the garden, and 
their great fondness for flowers is shown by the 
number they always cultivated, as well its by the 
women of the family or the attendants presenting 
bouquets to the master of the house and friends 
when they walked there. 

The house itself was sometimes ornamented 
with propyla and obelisks, like the temples them¬ 
selves. It is even possible that part of the build¬ 
ing may have been consecrated to religious pur¬ 
poses, as the chapels of other countries, since we 
find a priest engaged in presenting offerings at the 
door of the inner chambers; and indeed, were it 
not for the presence of the women, the form of the 
garden and the style of the porch, we should feel 
disposed to consider it a temple rather than a 
place of abode. The entrances of large villas 
were generally through folding-gates, standing 
between lofty towers, as at the courts of temples, 
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door of the right wing you entered an open court 
with trees, extending quite round a nucleus of 
inner apartments, and having a back entrance 
communicating with the garden. On the right 
and left of this court were six or more store-rooms, 
a small receiving- or waiting-room at two of the 
corners, and at the other end the staircases which 
led to the upper story. Both ol the inner fafades 
were furnished with a corridor, supported on col¬ 
umns, with similar towers and gateways. The in¬ 
terior of this wing consisted of twelve rooms, two 
outer and one centre court, communicating by fold¬ 
ing-gates, and on either side of this last was the 
main entrance to the rooms on the ground floor 
and to the staircases leading to the upper story. 
At the back were three long rooms and a gateway 
opening on the garden, which, besides flowers, con¬ 
tained a variety of trees, a summer-house and a 
large tank of water. 

The arrangement of the left wing was different. 
The front gate led to an open court extending the 
whole breadth of the fajade of the building and 
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dows. The walls were ornamented with subjects, 
in low relief, or in intaglio, representing the king 
and his household, with various ornamental de¬ 
vices, particularly the lotus and other flowers. 

Pavilions were also built in a similar style, 
though on a smaller scale, in various parts of the 
country, and in the foreign districts through 
which the Egyptian armies passed for the use of 
the king; and some private houses occasionally 
imitated these small castles by substituting for the 
usual parapet wall and cornice the battlements 
that crowned them, and which were intended to 
represent Egyptian shields. The roofs of all their 
houses, whether in the town or country, were flat, 
like those of the modern houses of Cairo, and 
there, as at the present day, the women often held 
long conversations with their neighbors on the 
scandal and gossip of the day. Many a curious sub¬ 
ject was doubtless discussed at these animated 
meetings, and report affirms that some modern Cai¬ 
rene stories have been founded on those recorded 
of Pharaonic times, one of which is thus related. 

A man digging in his vineyard, having found a 
jar full of gold, ran home with joy to announce 
liis good fortune to his wife; but as he reflected on 
the way that women could not always be trusted 
with secrets, and that he might lose a treasure 
which of right belonged to the king, he thought it 
better first to test her discretion. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as he had entered the house, he called her to 
him, and saying he had something of great im¬ 
portance to tell her, asked if she was sure she 
could keep a secret. “Oh yes,” was the ready 
answer ; “ when did you ever know me to betray 
one? What is it?” “ Well, then— But you are 
sure you won’t mention?” “Have I not told you 
so? Why be so tiresome? What is it ?” “Now, 
as you promise me, I will tell you. A most sin¬ 
gular thing happens to me; every morning I lay 
an egg,” at the same time producing one from be¬ 
neath his cloak. “What! an egg? Extraordi¬ 
nary!” “Yes, it is indeed; but mind you don’t 
mention it.” “Oh no, I shall say nothing about 
it, I promise you.” “ No, I feel sure you won’t,” 
and so saying, he left the house. No sooner 
gone than his wife ran up to the terrace; and 
finding a neighbor on the adjoining roof, she 
beckoned to her, and with great caution said, “Oh, 
my sister, such a curious thing happens to my 
husband! But you are sure you won’t tell any¬ 
body?” “No, no; what is it? Do tell me.” 
*' Every morning he lays ten eggs.” “ What! ten 
egg-*?” “ Yes, and he has shown them to me; is 

it not strange ? But mind you say nothing about 
it;” and away she went again down stairs. It was 
not long before another woman came upon the next 
terrace, and the story was told in the same way by 
the wife’s friend, with a similar promise of secresy, 
only with the variation of twenty instead of ten 
eggs, till one neighbor after another to whom the 
secret was entrusted had increased them to a hun¬ 
dred. It was not long before the husband heard 
it also, and th° supposed egg-laver, learning how 
his story had spread, was persuaded not to risk his 
treasure by trusting his wife with the real secret 

The villas of the Egyptians were of great ex¬ 
tent, and contained spacious gardens watered by 
canals communicating with the Nile. They had 
large tanks of water in different parts of the gar¬ 
den, which served for ornament as well as for 
irrigation when the Nile was low, and on these the 
master of the house occasionally amused himself 
and his friends by an excursion in a pleasure-boat 
towed by his servants They also enjoyed the 
diversion of angling and spearing fish in the 


with a small door at each side, and others had 
merely folding-gates, with the jambs surmounted 
by a cornice. One general wall of circuit extended 
round the premises, but the courts of the house, 
the garden, the offices and all other parts of the 
villa had each their separate enclosure. The 
walls were usually built of crude brick, and in 
damp places, or when within reach of the inunda¬ 
tion, the lower part was strengthened by a base¬ 
ment of stone. They were sometimes ornamented 
with panels and grooved lines, generally stuccoed, 
and the summit was crowned either with Egypt¬ 
ian battlements, the usual cornice, a row of spikes 
in imitation of spear heads, or with some fancy 
ornament 

The plans of the villas varied according to cir¬ 
cumstances, but their general arrangement is suf¬ 
ficiently explained by the paintings. They were 
surrounded by a high wall, about the middle of 
which was the main or front entrance, with one 
central and two side gates, leading to an open walk 
shaded by rows of trees Here were spacious tanks 
of water, facing the doors of the right and left 
wings of the house, between which an avenue led 
from the main entrance to what may be called the 
centre, of the mansion. After passing the outer 


backed by the wall of the inner part. Central and 
lateral doors thence communicated with another 
court, surrounded on three sides by a set of rooms, 
and behind it was a corridor, upon which several 
other chambers opened. 

This wing had no back entrance, and standing 
isolated, the outer court extended entirely round 
it; and a succession of doorways communicated 
from the court with different sections of the centre 
of the house, where the rooms, disposed, like those 
already described, around passages and corridors, 
served partly as sitting apartments and partly as 
store-rooms. 

The stables for the horses and the coach-houses for 
the traveling chariots and carts were in the centre 
or inner part of the building, but the farm-yard, 
where the cattle were kept, stood at some distance 
from the house, and corresponded to the department 
known by the Romans under the name of ruslica. 
Though enclosed separately, it was within the gene¬ 
ral wall of circuit which surrounded the land at¬ 
tached to the villa; and a canal, bringing water from 
the river, skirted it and extended along the back 
of the grounds. It consisted of two parts, the sheds 
for housing the cattle, which stood at the upper end, 
and the yard, where rows of rings were fixed, in 
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order to tie them while feeding in the daytime; 
and men always attended and frequently fed them 
with the hand. 

The granaries were also apart from the house and 
were enclosed within a separate wall, and some of 
the rooms in which they housed the grain appear 
to have had vaulted roofs. These were filled 
through an aperture near the top, to which the 
men ascended by steps, and the grain when wanted 
was taken out from a door at the base. 

The superintendence of the house and grounds 
was entrusted to stewards, who regulated the till¬ 
age of the land, received whatever was derived 
from the sale of the produce, overlooked the re¬ 
turns of the quantity of cattle or stock upon the 
estate, settled all the accounts and condemned the 
delinquent peasants to the bastinado, or any pun¬ 
ishment they might deserve. To one were en¬ 
trusted the affairs of the house, answering to “ the 
ruler,” “overseer” or “steward of Josephs 
house,” Gen. xxxix. 5; xliii. 16, 19; xliv. 1; 


/ 
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others “superintended the granaries,” the vine¬ 
yard, comp. Matt. xx. 8, or the culture of the 
fields; and the extent of their duties, or the num¬ 
ber of those employed, depended on the quantity 
of land or the will of its owner. 

The mode of laying out their gardens was as 
varied as that of the houses, but in all cases they 
appear to have taken particular care to command 
a plentiful supply of water by means of reservoirs 
and canals. Indeed, in no country is artificial 
irrigation more required than in the valley of the 
Nile; and from the circumstance of the water of 
the inundation not being admitted into the gar¬ 
dens, they depend throughout the year on the 
supply obtained from wells and tanks or a neigh¬ 
boring canal. 

The mode of irrigation adopted bv the ancient 
Egyptians was exceedingly simple, being merely 
the shadoof , or pole and bucket of the present day ; 
and in many instances men were employed to 
carry the water in pails, suspended by a wooden 
yoke they bore upon their shoulders. The same 
yoke was employed for carrying other things, as 
boxes, baskets containing game and poultry, or 
whatever was taken to market; and every trade 
seems to have used it for this purpose, from the 
potter and the brickmaker to the carpenter and 
the shipwright. 

The wooden bar or yoke was about three feet 
seven inches in length, and the straps, which were 
double and fastened together at the lower as well 
as at the upper extremity, were of leather and be¬ 
tween fifteen and sixteen inches long. The small 
thong at the bottom not only served to connect 
the ends, but was probably intended to fasten a 
hook, or an additional strap if required, to attach 
the burden ; and though most of these yokes had 
two, some were furnished with four or eight straps; 


and the form, number and arrangement of them 
varied according to the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

The buckets were filled from the reservoirs or 
ponds in the garden, and the water was carried in 
them to the trees or the different beds, which were 
small hollow squares on the level ground, sur¬ 
rounded by a low ledge of earth, like our salt-pans. 

They do not appear to have used the water¬ 
wheel very generally, though it was not unknown 
to them; but this and the hydraulic screw were 
probably of late introduction. They may also 
have had the foot-machine mentioned by Philo; 
and it is either to this or to their stopping the 
small channels which conducted the water from 
one bed to another that the sentence in Dent. xi. 

40 refers: “ Egypt, . . . where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot as a garden of 
herbs;” but the common mode of raising water 
from the Nile was by the pole and bucket, the 
shad6of } so common still in Egypt. 

Skins were much used by the Egyptians for 
carrying water, as well as for sprinkling the 
ground before the rooms or seats of the 
grandees, and they were frequently kept ready 
filled at the tank for that purpose. 

Part of the garden was laid out in walks 
shaded with trees, usually planted in rows, 
and surrounded at the base of the stem with 
a circular ridge of earth, which, being lower 
at the centre than at the circumference, re¬ 
tained the water and directed it more imme- 
diately toward the roots. It is difficult to 
say if trees were trimmed into any partic- 
^ ular shape, or if their formal appearance in 
the sculpture is merely owing to a conven¬ 
tional mode of representing them; but since 
the pomegranate and some other fruit trees are 
drawn with spreading and irregular branches, it is 
possible that sycamores and others which pre¬ 
sented large masses of foliage were really trained 
in that formal manner, though, from the hier¬ 
oglyphic signifying “ tree” having the same shape, 
we may conclude it was only a general character 
for all trees. 

Some, as the pomegranates, date trees and d6m- 
palms, are easily recognized in the sculptures, but 
the rest are doubtful, as are the flowering plants, 
with the exception of the lotus and a few others. 

To the garden department belonged the care of 
the bees, which were kept in hives very like our | 
own. In Egypt they required great attention; 
and so few are its plants at the present day that 
the owners of hives often take the bees in boats to 
various spots upon the Nile in quest of flowers. 
They area smaller kind than our own ; and though 
found wild in the country, they are far less numer¬ 
ous than wasps, hornets and ichneumons. The 
wild bees live mostly under stones or in clefts of 
the rock, as in many other countries, and the ex¬ 
pression of Moses, as of the Psalmist, “honey out 
of the rock,” shows that in Palestine their habits 
were the same. Honey was thought of great im¬ 
portance in Egypt, both for household purposes 
and for an offering to the gods; that of Benha 
(thence surnamed El assal ), or Athribis, in the 
Delta, retained its reputation to a late time, and a 
jar of honey from that place was one of the four 
presents sent by John Mekaukes, the governor of 
Egypt, to Mohammed. 

Large gardens were usually divided into differ¬ 
ent parts, the principal sections being appropriated 
to the date and sycamore trees and to the vineyard. 
The former may be called the orchard. The flower 
and kitchen gardens also occupied a considerable 


space, laid out in beds, and dwarf trees, herbs and 
flowers were grown in red earthen pots, exactly 
like our own, arranged in long rows by the walks 
and borders. 

Besides the orchard and gardens, some of the 
large villas had a park or paradise, with its fish¬ 
ponds and preserves for game, as well as poultry- 
yards for keeping hens and geese, stalls for fatten¬ 
ing cattle, wild goats, gazelles and other animals 
originally from the desert, whose meat was reck¬ 
oned among the dainties of the table. It was in 
these extensive preserves that the rich amused 
themselves with the chase; and they also enclosed 
a considerable space in the desert itself with net- 
fences, into which the animals were driven and 
shot with arrows or hunted with dogs. 

Gardens are frequently represented in the tombs 
of Thebes and other parts of Egypt, many of 
which are remarkable for their extent. The one 
here introduced is shown to have been surrounded 
by an embattled wall, with a canal of water pass¬ 
ing in front of it, connected with the river. Be¬ 
tween the canal and the wall and parallel to them 
both was a shady avenue of various trees, and 
about the centre was the entrance, through a lofty 
door, whose lintel and jambs were decorated with 
hieroglyphic inscriptions containing the name of 
the owner of the grounds, who in this instance 
was the king himself. In the gateway were rooms 
for the porter and other persons employed about 
the garden, and probably the receiving-room for 
visitors, whose abrupt admission might be unwel¬ 
come; and at the back a gate opened into the 
vinevard. The vines were trained on a trellis- 
work supported by transverse rafters resting on 
pillars; and a wall extending around it separated 
this part from the rest of the garden. At the 
upper end were suites of rooms on three different 
stories, looking upon green trees and affording a 
pleasant retreat in the heat of summer. On the 
outside of the vineyard wall were planted rows of 
palms, which occurred again with the dftm and 
other trees, along the whole length of the exterior 
walls; four tanks of water, bordered by a grass- 
plot, where geese were kept and the delicate 
flower of the lotus was encouraged to grow, served 
for the irrigation of the grounds; and small kiosks, 
or summer-houses, shaded with trees, stood near 
the water and overlooked beds of flowers. The 
spaces containing the tanks and the adjoining por¬ 
tions of the garden were each enclosed by their 
respective walls, and a small subdivision on either 
side, between the large and small tanks, seems to 
have been reserved for the growth of particular 
trees, which either required peculiar care or bore 
a fruit of superior quality. 

In all cases, whether the orchard stood apart 
from or was united with the rest of the garden, it 
was supplied, like the other portions of it, with 
abundance of water, preserved in spacious reser¬ 
voirs, on either side of which stood a row of 
palms or an avenue of shady sycamores. Some¬ 
times the orchard and vineyard were not separated 
by any wall, and figs and other trees were planted 
within the same limits as the vines. But if not 
connected with it, the vineyard was close to the 
orchard, and their mode of training the vines on 
wooden rafters supported by rows of columns, 
which divided the vineyard into numerous ave¬ 
nues, was both tasteful and convenient. 

The columns were frequently colored, but many 
were simple wooden pillars, supporting with their 
forked summits the poles that lay over them. 
Some vines were allowed to grow as standing 
bushes, and being kept low, did not require any 
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other support; others were formed into a series 
of bowers; and from the form of the hieroglyphic, 
signifying vineyard, we may conclude that the 
most usual method of training them was in bow¬ 
ers or in avenues formed by rafters and columns. 
But they do not appear to have attached them to 
other trees, as the Romans often did to the elm 
and poplar, and as the modern Italians do to the 
white mulberry; nor have the Egyptians of the 
present day adopted this European custom. 

When the vineyard was enclosed within its own 
wall of circuit, it frequently had a reservoir of 
water attached to it, as well as the building which 
contained the wine-press; but the various modes of 
arranging the vineyard, as well as the other parts 
of the garden, depended, of course, on the taste 
of each individual or the nature of the ground. 
Great care was taken to preserve the clusters from 
the intrusion of birds, and boys were constantly 
employed, about the season of the vintage, to 
frighten them with a sling and the sound of the 
voice. 

When the grapes were gathered, the bunches 
were carefully put into deep wicker baskets, which 
men carried, either on their head or shoulders 
or slung upon a yoke, to the wine-press; but when 
intended for eating, they were put, like other 
fruits, into flat open baskets, and generally covered 
with leaves of the palm, vine or other trees, j 
These flat baskets were of wicker-work, and similar ! 
to those of the present day used at Cairo for the 
same purpose, which are made of osiers or common 
twigs. Monkeys appear to have been trained to 
assist in gathering the fruit, and the Egyptians 
represent them in the sculptures handing down figs 
from the sycamore trees to the gardeners below; 
but as might be expected, these animals amply 
repaid themselves for the trouble imposed upon 
them, and the artist has not failed to show that 
they consulted their own wishes as well as those of 
their employers. 

Many animals were tamed in Egypt for various 
purposes, as the lion, leopard, gazelle, baboon, 
crocodile and others; and in the Jimma country, 
which lies to the south of Abyssinia, monkeys are 
still taughtseveral useful accomplishments. Among 
them is that of officiating as torch-bearers at a sup¬ 
per-party ; and seated in a row, on a raised bench, 
they hold the lights until the departure of the 
guests, and patiently await their own repast as a 
reward for their services. Sometimes the party is 
alarmed by an unruly monkey throwing his lighted 
torch into the midst of the unsuspecting guests; 
but fortunately the ladies there do not wear muslin 
dresses,and the stick and “no supper” remind the 
offender of his present and future duties. 

After the vintage was over, they allowed the 
kids to browse upon the vines which grew as 
standing bushes; and the season of the year when 
the grapes ripened in Egypt was the month 
Epiphi, toward the end of June or the commence¬ 
ment of July. Some have pretended to doubt that 
the vine was commonly cultivated, or even grown, 
in Egypt, but the frequent notice of it and of 
Egyptian wine in the sculptures, and the authority 
of ancient writers, sufficiently answer those objec¬ 
tions, and the regrets of the Israelites on leaving 
the vines of Egypt prove them to have been very 
abundant, since even people in the condition of 
slaves could procure the fruit, Num. xx. 5, com¬ 
pare Gen. xl. 11. 

The wine-press was of different kinds. The 
most simple consisted merely of a bag, in which 
the grapes were put and squeezed hy means of 
two poles turning in contrary directions, a vase 



being placed below to receive the falling juice. 
Another press, nearly on the same principle, con¬ 
sisted of a bag supported in a frame, having two 
upright sides, connected by beams at their sum¬ 
mit. In this the bag was retained in a horizon¬ 
tal position, one end fixed, the other passing 
through a hole in the opposite side, and was 
twisted by means of a rod turned with the hand, 
the juice, as in the former, being received into a 
vase beneath ; and within the frame stood the su¬ 
perintendent, who regulated the quantity of pres¬ 
sure and gave the signal to stop. 

Sometimes a liquid was heated on the fire, and 
having been well stirred, was poured into the 
sack containing the grapes during the process of 
pressure; but whether this was solely with a view 
of obtaining a greater quantity of juice, by moist¬ 
ening the husks, or was applied for any other pur¬ 
pose, it is difficult to determine; the fact, how¬ 
ever, of its being stirred while on the fire suffices to 
show it was not simple water; and the tritura¬ 
tion of the fruit, while it was poured upon it, 
may suggest its use in extracting the coloring 
matter for red wine. 

The two Egyptian 
hand-presses were 
used in all parts of 
the country, but 
principally in Lower 
Egypt, the grapes in 
the Thebaid being 
generally pressed by 
the feet. The foot- 
press was also used 
in the lower country, 
and we even find the 
two methods of 
pressing the grapes 
represented in the 
same sculptures; it 
is not therefore im¬ 
possible that, after 
having been subject¬ 
ed to the foot, they 
may have undergone 
a second pressure in 
the twisted bag. This 
does not appear to 
have been the case 
in the Thebaid, 
where the foot-press is always represented alone, 
and the juice was allowed to run off by a pipe 
directly to an open tank, compare Isa. lxiii. 3; 
Nell. xiii. 15; Jud. ix. 27. 

Some of the large presses were highly orna¬ 
mented, and consisted of at least two distinct parts, 
the lower portion or vat, and the trough where the 
men with naked feet trod the fruit, supporting 
themselves by ropes suspended from the roof; 
though from their great height some may have 
had an intermediate reservoir, which received the 
juice in its passage to the pipe, answering to the 
strainer, or colum, of the Romans. 

After the fermentation was over, the juice was 
taken out in small vases with a long spout, and 
poured into earthenware jars, which corresponded 
to the cadi or amphorae of the Romans. They 
appear to also have added something to it after 
or previous to the fermentation, and an instance 
occurs in the sculptures of a man pouring a 
liquid from a small cup into the lower reservoir. 
When the must was considered in a proper state, 
the amphorae were closed with a lid, resembling 
an inverted saucer, covered with liquid clay, 
pitch, flrypsum, mortar, or other composition, 


which was stamped with a seal; they were then 
removed from the winehouse and placed upright 
in the cellar. 

Previous to pouring in the wine they gener¬ 
ally put a certain quantity of resin into the am¬ 
phorae, which coated the inside of the porous 
jars, preserved the wine, and was even supposed 
to improve its flavor—a notion, or rather an ac¬ 
quired taste, owing, probably, to their having at 
first used skins instead of jars; and the flavor 
imparted by the resin, which was necessary to 
preserve the skins, having become, from long 
habit, a favorite peculiarity of the wine, it was 
afterward added from choice, after they had 
adopted the use of earthenware. And this cus¬ 
tom, formerly so general in Egypt, Italy and 
Greece, is still preserved throughout the islands 
of the Archipelago. In Egypt a resinous sub¬ 
stance is always found at the bottom of amphora? 
which have served for holding wine; it is per¬ 
fectly preserved, brittle, and when burnt, smells 
like a very fine quality of pitch. The Romans, 
according to Pliny, employed the Brutian pitch, 
or resin of the picea pine, in preference to all 
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others, for this purpose; and if, “in Spain, they 
used that of the pinaster, it was little esteemed 
on account of its bitterness and oppressive smell.” 
Tn the East the terebinthus was considered to 
afford the best resin, superior even to the mastic 
of the lentiscus, and the resins of Judiea and 
Syria only yielded in quality to that of Cyprus. 

The mode of arranging amphorae in an Egypt¬ 
ian cellar was similar to that adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans. They stood upright in suc¬ 
cessive rows, the innermost set resting against the 
wall, with their pointed ends firmly fixed in the 
ground; and each jar was secured by means of 
a stone ring fitting round its pointed base, or was 
raised on a wooden stand. Others appear occa¬ 
sionally to have been placed in upper rooms, as 
the amphora? in a Roman apotheca. 

The Egyptians had several different kinds of 
wine, some of which have been commended by 
ancient authors for their excellent qualities. 
That of Mareotis was the most esteemed, and in 
the greatest quantity. Its superiority over other 
Egyptian wines may readily be accounted for, 
when we consider the nature of the soil in that 
district, being principally composed of gravel, 
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which, lying beyond the reach of the alluvial 
deposit, was free from the rich and tenacious 
mud usually met with in the valley of the Nile, 
so little suited for grapes of delicate quality ; and 
from the extensive remains of vineyards still 
found on the western borders of the Arsinoite 
nome, or Fyoora, we may conclude that the an¬ 
cient Egyptians were fully aware of the advan¬ 
tages of land situated beyond the limits of the 
inundation for planting the vine. According to 
Athenieus, “the Mareotic grape was remarkable 
for its sweetness,” and the wine is thus described 
by him : “ Its color is white, its quality excellent, 
and it is sweet and light, with a fragrant bouquet; 
it is by no means astringent, nor does it affect the 
head.” But it was not for its flavor alone that 
this wine was esteemed, and Strabo ascribes to it 
the additional merit of keeping to a great age. 
“Still, however,” says Athenieus, “it is inferior 
to the Teniotic, a wine which receives its name 
from a place called Tenia, where it is produced. 
Its color is pale and white, and there is such a 
degree of richness in it that, when mixed with 
water, it seems gradually to be diluted, much in 
the same way as Attic honey when a liquid is 
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poured into it; and besides the agreeable flavor 
of the wine, its fragrance is so delightful as to 
render it perfectly aromatic, and it has the prop¬ 
erty of being slightly astringent. There are many 
other vineyards in the valley of the Nile whose 
wines are in great repute, and these differ both in 
color and taste; but that which is produced about 
Anthylla is preferred to all the rest.” Some of 
the wine made in the Thebaid was particularly 
light, especially about Coptos, and “so whole¬ 
some,” says the same author, “that invalids might 
take it without inconvenience, even during a 
fever.” The Sebennytic was likewise one of the 
choice Egyptian wines, and, as Pliny says, was 
made of three different grapes, one of which was a 
sort of Thasian. The Thasian grape he after¬ 
ward describes as excelling all others in Egypt 
for its sweetness, and remarkable for its medicinal 
properties. 

The Mendesian is also mentioned by Clemens, 
with rather a sweet flavor, and another singular 
wine, called by Pliny ecbolada, was also the pro¬ 
duce of Egypt; but, from its peculiar powers, 
we may suppose that men alone drank it, or at 
least that it was forbidden to newly-married 
brides. And considering how prevalent the cus¬ 
tom was amongst the ancients of altering the 


qualities of wines by drugs and divers processes, 
we may readily conceive the possibility of the 
effects ascribed to them, and thus it happened 
that opposite properties were frequently attrib¬ 
uted to the same kind. 

Wines were much used by them for medicinal 
purposes, and many were held in such repute as to 
be considered specifics in certain complaints, but 
the medical men of the day were prudent in 
their mode of prescribing them; and as the im¬ 
agination has on many occasions effected the cure 
and given celebrity to a medicine, those least 
known were wisely preferred, and each extolled 
the virtues of some foreign wine. In the earliest 
times Egypt was renowned for drugs, and for¬ 
eigners had recourse to that country for wines as 
well as herbs; yet Apollodorus, the physician, in 
a treatise on wines addressed to Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, recommended those of Pontus as more 
beneficial than of his own country, and particu¬ 
larly praised the Peparethian, produced in an 
island of the JEgean Sea, but he was disposed to 
consider it less valuable as a medicine, when its 
good qualities could not be discovered in six 
years. 

The wines of Alexandria and 
Coptos are also cited among the 
best of Egyptian growth, and the 
latter was so light as not to af¬ 
fect even those in delicate health. 

. In offerings to the Egyptian 

deities wine frequently occurs, 
and several different kinds are 
noticed in the Racred sculptures; 
but it is probable that many of 
the Egyptian wines are not in¬ 
troduced in these subjects, and 
that, as with the Romans and 
other people, all were not ad¬ 
mitted at their sacrifices. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, their sac¬ 
rifices commenced with a li¬ 
bation of wine, and some was 
p sprinkled on the ground where 
the victim lay; yet at Heli¬ 
opolis, if Plutarch may be cred¬ 
ited, it was forbidden to take it 
into the temple, and the priests 


of the god worshiped in that city were required 
to abstain from its use. “ Those of other deities,” 
adds the same author, “were less scrupulous,” 
but still they used wine very sparingly, and the 
quantity allowed them for their daily consumption 
was regulated by law. Nor could they indulge in 
it at all times, and the use of it was strictly pro¬ 
hibited during their more solemn purifications and 
in times of abstinence. The number of wines 
mentioned in the lists of offerings presented to 
the deities in the tombs or temples varies in differ¬ 
ent places. Each appears with its peculiar name 
attached to It, but they seldom exceed three or 
four kinds, and among them I have observed at 
Thebes that of the “ northern country,” which was 
perhaps from Mareolis Anthylla, or the nome of 
Sebennvtus. 

Private individuals were under no particular 
restrictions with regard to its use, and it was not 
forbidden to women. In this they differed widely 
from the Romans, for in early times no female at 
Rome enjoyed the privilege, and it was unlawful for 
women, or indeed for young men below the age 
of thirty, to drink wine except at sacrifices. 
Even at a later time the Romans considered it 
disgraceful for a woman to drink wine ; and they 
sometimes saluted a female relation whom they 


suspected in order to discover if she had secretly 
indulged in its use. It was afterward allowed 
them on the plea of health, and no better method 
could have been devised for removing the restric¬ 
tion. 

That Egyptian women were not forbidden the 
use of wine nor the enjoyment of other luxuries 
is evident from the frescoes which represent their 
feasts, and the painters in illustrating this fact 
have sometimes sacrificed their gallantry to a love 
of caricature. Some call the servants to support 
them as they sit, others with difficulty prevent 
themselves from falling on those behind them; a 
basin is brought too late by a reluctant servant, 
and the faded flower which is ready to drop from 
their heated hands is intended to be characteristic 
of their own sensations. 

That the consumption of wine in Egypt was 
very great is evident from the sculptures and from 
the accounts of ancient authors, some of whom 
have censured the Egyptians for their excesses; 
and so much did the quantity used exceed that 
made in the country that in the time of Herodo¬ 
tus twice every year a large importation was re¬ 
ceived from Phoenicia and Greece. 

Notwithstanding all the injunctions or exhorta¬ 
tions of the priests in favor of temperance, the 
Egyptians of both sexes appear from the sculptures 
to have committed occasional excesses, and men 
were sometimes unable to walk from a feast, and 
were carried home by servants. These scenes, 
however, do not appear to refer to members of the 
higher, but of the lower, classes, some of whom 
indulged in extravagant buffoonery, dancing in a 
ludicrous manner or standing on their heads, and 
frequently in amusements which terminated in a 
fight. 

At the tables of the rich stimulants were some¬ 
times introduced to excite the palate before drink¬ 
ing, and Athenieus mentions cabbages as one of 
the vegetables used by the Egyptians for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Throughout the upper and lower country wine 
was the favorite beverage of the wealthy. They 
had also very excellent beer, called zythus, which 
Diodorus, though wholly unaccustomed to it, and 
a native of a wine country, affirms was scarcely 
inferior to the juice of the grape. Strabo and 
other ancient authors have likewise mentioned it 
under the name of zythus ; and though Herodotus 
pretends that it was merely used as a substitute for 
wine in the lowlands, where corn was principally 
cultivated, it is more reasonable to conclude it was 
drunk by the peasants in all parts of Egypt, 
though less in those districts where vines were 
abundant. Native wines of a choice kind, whether 
made in the vicinity or brought from another 
province, were confined to the rich ; and we learn 
from Strabo that this was the case even at Alex¬ 
andria, where wine could be obtained in greater 
quantity than in any other part of Egypt, owing to 
the proximity of the Mareotic district; and the 
common people were there content with beer and 
the poor wine of the coast of Libya. 

Egyptian beer was made from barley; but as 
hops were unknown, they were obliged to have re¬ 
course to other plants in order to give it a grateful 
flavor, and the lupin, the skirret and the root of an 
Assyrian plant were used by them for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The vicinity of Pelusium was the most noted 
for its beer, and the Pelusiac zythus is mentioned 
by more than one author. The account given by 
Athenieus of Egyptian beer is that it was very 
strong, and had so exhilarating an effect that they 
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danced and sang and committed the same excesses 
as those who were intoxicated with the strongest 
wines, an observation confirmed by the authority 
of Aristotle, whose opinion on the subject has at 
least the merit of being amusing. For we must 
smile at the philosopher’s method of distinguish¬ 
ing persons suffering under the influence of wine 
and beer, however disposed he would have been 
to accuse us of ignorance in not having yet dis¬ 
covered how invariably the former in that state 
“ lie upon their face, and the latter on their 
backs.” 

Besides beer, the Egyptians had what Pliny 
calls factitious or artificial wine, extracted from 
various fruits, as figs, myxas, pomegranates, as 
well as herbs, some of which were selected for 
their medicinal properties. The Greeks and Lat¬ 
ins comprehended every kind of beverage made by 
the process of fermentation under the same general 
name, and beer was designated as barley-wine; 
but by the use of the name zytlios they show that 
the Egyptians distinguished it by its own peculiar 
appellation. Palm-wine was also made in Egypt, 
and used in the process of embalming. 

The palm-wine now made in Egypt and the 
oases is simply from an incision in the heart of 
the tree, immediately below the base of the upper 
branches, and a jar is attached to the part to catch 
the juice which exudes from it. But a palm thus 
tapped is rendered perfectly useless as a fruit¬ 
bearing tree, and generally dies in consequence; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that so great a sac¬ 
rifice is seldom made except when date trees are 
to be felled or when they grow in great abundance. 
The modern name of this beverage in Egypt is 
lowbgeh; in flavor it resembles a very new light 
wine, and may be drunk in great quantity when 
taken from the tree; but as soon as the fermenta¬ 
tion has commenced its intoxicating qualities have 
a powerful and speedy effect. 

Among the various fruit trees cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians palms, of course, held the first 
rank, as well from their abundance as from their 
great utility. The fruit constituted a principal 
part of their food both in the month of August, 
when it was gathered fresh from the trees, and at 
other seasons of the year, when it was used in a 
preserved state. They had two different modes of 
keeping the dates; one was by the simple process 
of drying them, the other was by making them 
into a conserve, like the agweh of the present day; 
and of this, which was eaten either cooked or as a 
simple sweetmeat, I have found some cakes, as 
well as the dried dates, in the sepulchres of 
Thebes. 

Pliny makes a just remark respecting the local¬ 
ities where the palm prospers, and the constant 
irrigation it requires; and though every one in 
the East knows the tree will not grow except 
where water is abundant, we still read of “palm 
trees of the desert,” as if it delighted in an arid 
district. Wherever it is found it is a sure indica¬ 
tion of water; and if it may be said to flourish in 
a sandy soil, this is only in situations where its 
roots can obtain a certain quantity of moisture. 
The numerous purposes for which its branches 
and other parts might be applied rendered the 
cultivation of this valuable and productive tree a 
matter of primary importance, for no portion of 
it is without its peculiar use. The trunk serves 
for beams, either entire or split in half; of the 
gereet , or branches, are made wicker-baskets, bed¬ 
steads, coops and ceilings of rooms, answering 
every purpose for which laths or any thin wood¬ 
work are required; the leaves are converted into 


mats, brooms and baskets ; of the fibrous tegument 
at the base of the branches strong ropes and mats 
are made, and even the thick ends of the gereet are 
beaten flat and formed into brooms. Besides the 
lowbgeh of the tree, brandy, wine and vinegar are 
made from the fruit; and the quantity of saccha¬ 
rine matter in the dates might be used in default 
of sugar or honey. 

In Upper Egypt another tree, called the d6m, or 
Theban palm, was also much cultivated, and its 
wood, more solid and compact than the date tree, 
is found to answer as well for rafts and other pur¬ 
poses connected with water as for beams and raft¬ 
ers. The fruit is a large rounded nut, with a 
fibrous exterior envelope, which has a flavor very 
similar to our gingerbread; and from its extreme 
hardness this nut was used for the hollow 
socket of their drills or centre-bits, as well 
as for beads and other purposes. Of the 
leaves of the d6m were made baskets, sacks, 
mats, fans, fly-flaps, brushes and light san¬ 
dals; and they served as a general sub¬ 
stitute for those of the date tree and for 
the rushes, half eh or poa grass, the cyperus, 
osiers and other materials employed for 
the same purposes in Egypt. 

Next to the palms, the principal trees 
of the garden were the fig, sycamore, pom¬ 
egranate, olive, peach, almond, persea, /fjs 
nebk or sidr, mokhayt or myxa, kharo6b or 
locust tree; and of those that bore no 
fruit the most remarkable were the two tama¬ 
risks, the cassia fistula, senna, palma christi or 
castor-berry tree, myrtle, various kinds of “ acan¬ 
thus” or acacia, and some others still found 
in the deserts between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
So fond were the Egyptians of trees and flowers, 
and of rearing numerous and rare plants, that 
they even made them part of the tribute exacted 
from foreign countries; and such, according to 
Athenieus, “ was the care they bestowed on their 
culture that those flowers which elsewhere were 
only sparingly produced, even in their proper 
season, grew profusely at all times in Egypt; so 
that neither roses nor violets, nor any others, were 
wanting there even in the middle of winter.” The 
tables in their sitting-rooms were always decked 
with bouquets, and they had even artificial flow¬ 
ers which received the name of “Egyptian.” 
The lotus was the favorite for wreaths and chap¬ 
lets; they also employed the leaves or blossoms 
of other plants, as the chrysanthemum, acinon , 
acacia, strychnia, persoluta , anemone, convolvulus, 
olive, myrtle, amaricus , xeranthemum, hay tree 
and others; and when Agesilaus visited Egypt, he 
was so delighted with the chaplets of papyrus sent 
him by the Egyptian king that he took some home 
with him on his return to Sparta. But it is sin¬ 
gular that while the lotus is so often represented, 
no instance occurs on the monuments of the In¬ 
dian lotus, or Nelumbium , though the Roman- 
Egyptian sculptures point it out as a peculiar 
plant of Egypt, placing it about the figure of the 
god Nile, and it is stated bv Latin writers to have 
been common in the country. 

In the furniture of their houses the Egyptians 
displayed considerable taste; and there, as else¬ 
where, they studiously avoided too much regular¬ 
ity, justly considering that its monotonous effect 
fatigued the eye. They preferred variety both in 
the arrangement of the rooms and in the charac¬ 
ter of their furniture, and neither the windows, 
doors nor wings of the house exactly corresponded 
with each other. An Egyptian would therefore 
have been more pleased with the form of our 



Elizabethan than of the box-shaped rooms of 
later times. 

In their mode of sitting on chairs they resem¬ 
bled the modern Europeans rather than Asiatics, 
neither using, like the latter, soft divans, nor sit¬ 
ting cross-legged on carpets. Nor did they re¬ 
cline at meals, as the Romans, on a triclinium, 
though couches and ottomans formed part of the 
furniture of an Egyptian as of an English draw¬ 
ing-room. When Joseph entertained his brethren, 
he ordered them to sit according to their ages. 
And if they sometimes sat cross-legged on the 
ground on mats and carpets, or knelt on one or 
both knees, these were rather the customs for cer¬ 
tain occasions and of the poorer classes. To sit 
on their heels was also customary as a token of 
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respect in the presence of a superior, as in modern 
Egypt; and when a priest bore a shrine before the 
deity, he assumed this position of humility, a still 
greater respect being shown by prostration or by 
kneeling and kissing the ground. But the house 
of a wealthy person was always furnished with 
chairs and couches. Stools and low seats were 
also used, the seat being only from eight to four¬ 
teen inches high, and of wood or interlaced with 
thongs; these, however, may be considered equiv¬ 
alent to our rush-bottomed chairs, and probably 
belonged to persons of humble means. They va¬ 
ried in their quality, and some were inlaid with 
ivory and various woods. 

Those most common in the houses of the rich 
were the single and double chair (answering to 
the Greek thronos and diphros), the latter some¬ 
times kept as a family seat, and occupied by the 
master and mistress of the house or a married 
couple. It was not, however, always reserved ex¬ 
clusively for them, nor did they invariably oc¬ 
cupy the same seat; they sometimes sat, like their 
guests, on separate chairs, and a diphros was oc¬ 
casionally offered to visitors, both men and women. 

Many of the fauteuils were of the most elegant 
form. They were made of ebony and other rare 
woods, inlaid with ivory, and very similar to 
some now used in Europe. The legs were mostly 
in imitation of those of an animal; and lions’ 
heads, or the entire body, formed the armR of 
large fauteuils, as in the throne of Solomon, 1 
Ki. x. 19. Some again had folding legs, like our 
camp-stools; the seat was often slightly concave, 
and those in the royal palace were ornamented 
with the figures of captives, or emblems of his 
dominion over Egypt and other countries. The 
back was light and strong, and consisted of a sin¬ 
gle set of upright and cross bars, or of a frame re¬ 
ceding gradually and terminating at its summit in 
a graceful curve, supported from without by per¬ 
pendicular bars; and over this was thrown a hand¬ 
some pillow of colored cotton, painted leather or 
gold and silver tissue, like the beds at the feast 
of Ahasuerus, mentioned in Esther; or like the 
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feathered cushions covered with stuff's and em¬ 
broidered with silk and threads of gold in the 
palace of Scaurus. 

Seats on the principle of our camp-stool seem 
to have been much in vogue. They were fur¬ 
nished with a cushion, or were covered with the 
skin of a leopard or some other animal, which 
was removed when the seat was folded up; and it 
was not unusual to make even head-stools, or 
wooden pillows, on the same principle. They 
were also adorned in various ways, bound with 
metal plates and inlaid with ivory or foreign 
woods, and the wood of common chairs was often 
painted to resemble that of a rarer and more valu¬ 
able kind. 

The seats of chairs were frequently of leather, 


painted with flowers and fancy devices, or of inter¬ 
laced work made of string or thongs, carefully and 
neatly arranged, which, like our Indian cane 
chairs, were particularly adapted for a hot cli¬ 
mate, but over this they occasionally placed a 
leather cushion, painted in the manner already 
mentioned. 

The forms of the chairs varied very much ; the 
Larger ones generally had light backs, and some 
few had arms. They were mostly about the height 
of those now used in Europe, the seat nearly in a 
line with the bend of the knee; but some were 
very low, and others offered that variety of po¬ 
sition which we seek in the kangaroo chairs of 
our own drawing-room. The ordinary fashion of 
the legs was in imitation of those of some wild an¬ 
imal, as the lion or the goat, but more usually the 
former, the foot raised and supported on a short 
pin; and, what is remarkable, the skill of their 
cabinet-makers, even before the time of Joseph, 
had already done away with the necessity of unit¬ 
ing the legs with bars. Stools, however, and more 
rarely chairs, were occasionally made with these 
strengthening members, as is still the case in our own 


country, but the drawing-room fauteuil and couch 
were not disfigured by so unseemly and so unskill¬ 
ful a support. 

The stools used in the saloon were of the same 
style and elegance as the chairs, frequently differ¬ 
ing from them only in the absence of a back; and 
those of more delicate workmanship were made of 
ebony, and inlaid, as already stated, with ivory or 
rare woods. Some of an ordinary kind had solid 
sides, and were generally very low; and others, 
with three legs, not unlike those used by the 
peasants of England, belonged to persons of in¬ 
ferior rank. 

The ottomans were simple square sofas, without 
backs, raised from the ground nearly to the same 
level as the chairs. The upper part was of leather 
or a cotton stuff, richly colored, like the 
cushions of the fauteuils; the base was 
of wood, painted with various devices; 
and those in the royal palace were orna¬ 
mented with the figures of captives, the 
conquest of whose country was desig¬ 
nated by their having this humiliating 
position. The same idea gave them a 
place on the.soles of sandals, on the foot¬ 
stools of a royal throne, and on the walls 
of the palace at Medeenet Haboo, in 
Thebes, where their heads support some 
of theornamental details of the building. 

Footstools also constituted part of the 
furniture of the sitting-room ; they were 
made with solid or open sides, covered 
at the top with leather or interlaced 
work, and varied in height according to 
circumstances, some being of the usual 
size now adopted by us, others of incon¬ 
siderable thickness, and rather resem¬ 
bling a small rug. Carpets, indeed, were 
a very early invention, and they are 
often represented sitting upon them, as 
well as on mats, which were commonly 
used in their sitting-rooms, as at the 
present day, and remnants of them have 
been found in the Theban tombs. 

Their couches evinced no less taste 
than the fauteuils. They were of wood, 
with one end raised, and receding in a 
graceful curve; and the feet, as in many 
of the chairs already described, were 
fashioned to resemble those of some wild 
animal. 

Egyptian tables were round, square or oblong; 
the former were generally used during their re¬ 
pasts, and consisted of a circular flat summit, sup¬ 
ported, like the monopodium of the Romans, on a 
single shaft, or leg. in the centre, or by the figure 
of a man, intended to represent a captive. Large 
tables had usually three or four legs, but some 
were made with solid sides; and though generally 
of wood, many were of metal or stone; and they 
varied in size according to the purposes for which 
they were intended. 

Of the furniture of their bedrooms we know 
little or nothing, but that they universally em¬ 
ployed the wooden pillow above alluded to is evi¬ 
dent, though Porphyry would lead us to suppose 
its use was confined to the priests when, in noti¬ 
cing their mode of life, he mentions a half cylinder 
of well-polished wood “sufficing to support their 
head,” as an instance of their simplicity and self- 
denial. For the rich they were made of Oriental 
alabaster, with an elegant grooved or fluted shaft, 
ornamented with hieroglyphics, carved in intaglio, 
of sycamore, tamarisk and other woods of the 
country, the poorer classes being contented with a 



cheaper sort, of pottery or stone. Porphyry men¬ 
tions a kind of wicker bedstead of palm branches, 
hence called bais, evidently the species of frame¬ 
work called haffass still employed by the modern 
Egyptians as a support to the diwans of sitting- 
rooms and to their beds. Wooden, and perhaps 
also bronze, bedsteads (like the iron one of Og, 
king of Bashan) were used by the wealthier 
classes of the ancient Egyptians: and it is at least 
probable that the couches they slept upon were as 
elegant as those on which their bodies reposed 
after death, and the more so as these last, in their 
general style, are very similar to the furniture of 
the sitting-room. 

II. Entertainments.—Reception of 
Guests.—Music. 

In their entertainments they appear to have 
omitted nothing which could promote festivity 
and the amusement of the guests. Music, songs, 
dancing, buffoonery, feats of agility or games of 
chance were generally introduced, and they wel¬ 
comed them with all the luxuries which the cellar 
and the table could afford. 

The party, when invited to dinner, met about 
midday, and they arrived successively in their 
chariots, in palanquins borne by their servants or 
on foot. Sometimes their attendants screened 
them from the sun by holding up a shield (as is 
still done in Southern Africa), or by some other 
contrivance; but the chariot of a king or of a 
princess was often furnished with a large parasol; 
and the flabelln borne behind the king, which be¬ 
longed exclusively to royalty, answered the same 
purpose. They were composed of feathers, and 
were not very unlike those carried on state occa¬ 
sions behind the pope in modern Rome. Parasols 
or umbrellas were also used in Assyria, Persia and 
other Eastern countries. 

When a visitor came in his car, he was attended 
by a number of servants, some of whom carried a 
stool to enable him to alight, and others his writ¬ 
ing-tablet, or whatever he might want during his 
stay at the house. The guests assembled in a sit¬ 
ting-room within, and were entertained with music 
during the interval preceding the announcement 
of dinner; for, like the Greeks, they considered it 
a want of good breeding to sit down to table im¬ 
mediately on arriving, and as Bdelycleon, in Aris¬ 
tophanes, recommended his father Philocleon to 
do, they praised the beauty of the rooms and the 
furniture, taking care to show particular interest 
in those objects which were intended for admira¬ 
tion. As usual in all countries, some of the party 
arrived earlier than others; and the consequence, 
or affectation of fashion, in the person who now 
drives up in his curricle, is shown by his coming 
some time after the rest of the company ; one of 
his footmen runs forward to knock at the door; 
others, close behind the chariot, are ready to take 
the reins and to perform their accustomed duties; 
and the one holding his sandals in his hand, that 
he may run with greater ease, illustrates a custom 
still common in Egypt among the Arabs and 
peasants of the country, who find the power of the 
foot greater when freed from the encumbrance of a 
shoe. 

To those who arrived from a journey, or who 
desired it, water was brought for their feet pre¬ 
vious to entering the festive chamber. They also 
washed their hands before dinner, the water being 
brought in the same manner as at the present day; 
and ewers, not unlike those used by the modern 
Egyptians, are represented, with the basins belong¬ 
ing to them, in the paintings of a Theban tomb. 
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In the houses of the rich they were of gold or other 
costly materials. Herodotus mentions the golden 
foot-pan in which Ainasis and his guests used to 
wash their feet. The Greeks had the same custom 
of bringing water to the guests, numerous instances 
of which we find in Homer, as when Telemachus 
and the son of Neftor were received at the house 
of Menelaus, and when Asphalion poured it upon 
the hands of his master and the same guests on an¬ 
other occasion. Virgil also describes the servants 
bringing water for this purpose when ./Eneas was 
entertained by Dido. Nor was the ceremony 
thought superfluous or declined, even though 
they had previously bathed and been anointed 
with oil. 

At the time of entering the saloon a lotus flower 
was presented to each guest, who held it in his 
hand during the entertainment. Servants then 
brought necklaces of flowers composed chiefly of 
the lotus, a garland was also put round the head, 
and a single lotus bud or a full-blown flower was , 
so attached as to hang over the forehead. Many 
of them, made up into wreaths and other devices, 
were suspended upon stands in the room ready for 
immediate use; and servants were constantly em¬ 
ployed to bring other fresh flowers from the gar¬ 
den in order to supply the guests as their bouquets 
faded. 

The Greeks and Romans had the same custom 
of presenting guests with flowers or garlands, which 
were brought in at the beginning of their enter¬ 
tainments or before the second course. They not 
only adorned their heads, necks and breasts, like 
the Egyptians, but often bestrewed the couches on 
which they lay and all parts of the room with 
flowers, though the head was chiefly regarded, as 
appears from Horace, Anacreon, Ovid and other 
ancient authors. The wine-bowl, too, was crowned 
with flowers, as at an Egyptian banquet. They 
also perfumed the apartment with myrrh, frankin¬ 
cense and other choice odors. 

The Greeks and other ancient people usually 
put on a particular garment at festive meetings, 
generally of a white color ; but it does not appear 
to have been customary with the Egyptians to 
make any great alteration in their attire, though 
they evidently abstained from dresses of a gloomy 
hue. 

The guests being seated, and having received 
these tokens of welcome, wine was offered them by 
the servants. To the ladies it was generally brought 
in a small vase, which, when emptied into the 
drinking-cup, was handed to an under-servant or 
slave who followed; but to the men it was fre¬ 
quently presented in a one-handled goblet, without 
being poured into any cup, and sometimes in a 
large or small vase of gold, silver or other mate¬ 
rials. 

Herodotus and Hellanicus both say that they 
drank wine out of brass or bronze goblets, and, in¬ 
deed, the former affirms that this was the only 
kind of drinking-cup known to the Egyptians; 
but Joseph had one of silver, and the sculptures 
represent them of glass and porcelain, as well as 
of gold, silver and bronze. Those who could not 
afford the more costly kind were satisfied with a 
cheaper quality, and many were contented with 
cups of common earthenware; but the wealthy 
Egyptians used vases of glass, porcelain and the 
precious metals for numerous purposes, both in 
their houses and in the temples of the gods. 

The practice of introducing wine at the com¬ 
mencement of an entertainment or before dinner 
had been served up was not peculiar to this peo¬ 
ple • and the Chinese to the present day offer it at 
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their parties to all the guests as they arrive in the 
same manner as the ancient Egyptians. They also 
drank wine during the repast, perhaps to the 
health of one another or of an absent friend, like 
the Romans; and no doubt the master of the house 
or “ the ruler of the feast” recommended a choice 
wine and pledged them to the cup. 

While dinner was preparing the party was en¬ 
livened by the sound of music; and a band, con¬ 
sisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, tambourine, 
double and single pipe, flute and other instru¬ 
ments, played the favorite airs and songs of the 
country. Nor was it deemed unbecoming the 
gravity and dignity of a priest to admit musicians 
into his house or to take pleasure in witnessing 
the dance ; and, seated with their wives and fam¬ 
ily in the midst ot their friends, the highest func¬ 
tionaries of the sacerdotal order enjoyed the lively 
scene. In the same manner, at a Greek entertain¬ 
ment, diversions of all kinds were introduced; and 
Xenophon and Plato inform us that Socrates, the 
wisest of men, amused his friends with music, jug¬ 
glers, mimics, buffoons and whatever could be de¬ 
sired for exciting cheerfulness and mirth. 


with which they adorned fancy boxes or trinkets. 
The skill of the Egyptians in the use of musical 
instruments is also noticed by Athenseus, who says 
that both the Greeks and barbarians were taught 
by refugees from Egypt, and that the Alexandrians 
were the most scientific and skilliul players on 
pipes and other instruments. 

In the infancy of music, as Dr. Barney observes, 
“no other instruments were known than those of 
percussion, and it was therefore little more than 
metrical.” Pipes of various kinds and the flute 
were afterward invented, at first very rude, and 
made of reeds which grew in the rivers and lakes; 
and some of these have been found in the Egyptian 
tombs. To discover, we can scarcely say to invent, 
such simple instruments required a very slight 
effort. But it was long before music and musical 
instruments attained to any degree of excellence; 
and the simple instruments of early times, being in 
time succeeded by others of a more complicated 
kind—the many-stringed harp, lyre and other in¬ 
struments—added to the power and variety of mu- 
! sical sounds. 

To contrive a method of obtaining perfect mel- 
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Though impossible for us now to form any no¬ 
tion of the character or style of Egyptian music, 
we may be allowed to conjecture that it was studied 
on scientific principles ; and whatever defects ex¬ 
isted in the skill of ordinary performers who 
gained their livelihood by playing in public or 
for the entertainment of a public party, music was 
looked upon as an important science and diligently 
studied by the priests themselves. According to 
Diodorus, it was not customary to make music part 
of their education, being deemed useless, and even 
injurious, as tending to render the minds of men 
effeminate; but this remark can only apply to the 
custom of studying it as an amusement. Plato, 
who was well acquainted with the usages of the 
Egyptians, says that they considered music of the 
greatest consequence, from its beneficial effects 
upon the minds of youth ; and according to Strabo, 
the children of the Egyptians were taught letters, 
the songs appointed by law and a certain kind of 
music established by government. 

That the Egyptians were particularly fond of 
music is abundantly proved by the paintings in 
their tombs of the earlier times ; and we even find 
they introduced figures performing on the favorite 
instruments of the country among the devices 


ody from a small number of strings by shortening 
them on a neck during the performance, like our 
modern violin, was, unquestionably, a more diffi¬ 
cult task than could be accomplished in the infancy 
of music, and great advances must have been al¬ 
ready made in the science before this could be 
attained or before the idea would suggest itself to 
the mind. With this principle, however, the 
Egyptians were well acquainted; and the sculp¬ 
tures unquestionably prove it, in the frequent use 
of the three-stringed guitar. 

A harp or lyre having a number of strings, imi¬ 
tating various sounds, and disposed in the order 
of notes, might be invented even in an early stage 
of the art; but a people who had not attentively 
studied the nature of musical sounds would neces¬ 
sarily remain ignorant of the method of procuring 
the same tones from a limited number of strings; 
nor are our means simplified till they become per¬ 
fectly understood. It is, then, evident, not only 
from the great fondness for music evinced by the 
early Egyptians, but from the nature of the very 
instruments they used, that the art was studied 
with great attention, and that they extended the 
same minute and serious investigation to this as to 
other sciences. 
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APPENDIX. 


The fabulous account of its origin, mentioned by 
Diodorus, shows music to have been sanctioned, 
and even cultivated, by the priests themselves, who 
invariably pretended to have derived from the 
gods the knowledge of the sciences they encour¬ 
aged. Hermes or Mercury was, therefore, reputed 
to be the first discoverer of the harmony and prin¬ 
ciple of voices or sounds, and the inventor of the 
lyre. 

From his limiting the number of its chords to 
three, the historian evidently confounds the lyre 
with the Egyptian guitar; yet this traditional 
story serves to attest the remote antiquity of 
stringed instruments and proves the great respect 
paid to music by the Egyptian priests, who thought 
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it not unworthy of a deity to be its patron and in¬ 
ventor. 

It is sufficiently evident from the sculptures of 
the ancient Egyptians that their hired musicians 
were acquainted with the triple symphony—the 
harmony of instruments, of voices and of voices 
and instruments. Their band was variously com¬ 
posed, consisting either of two harps, with the sin¬ 
gle pipe and flute; of the harp and double pipe, 
frequently with the addition of the guitar; of a 
fourteen-stringed harp, a guitar, lyre, double pipe 
and tambourine; of two harps, sometimes of differ¬ 
ent sizes, one of seven, the other of four, strings; 
of two harps of eight chords and a seven-stringed 
lyre; of the guitar and the square or oblong tam¬ 
bourine ; of the lyre, harp, guitar, double pipe and 
a sort of harp with four strings, which was held 
upon the shoulder; of the harp, guitar, double 
pipe, lyre and square tambourine; of the harp, 
two guitars and the double pipe; of the harp, two 


flutes and a guitar; of two harps and a flute; of a 
seventeen-stringed lyre, the double pipe and a harp 
of fourteen chords; of the harp and two guitars; 
or of seven-stringed harps and an instrument held 
in the hand, not unlike an Eastern fan, to which 
were probably attached small bells or pieces of 
metal that emitted a jingling sound when shaken, 
like the crescent-crowned bells of our modern 
bands. There were many other combinations of 
these various instruments; and in the Bacchic fes¬ 
tival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, described by Atha- 
nceus, more than six hundred musicians were em¬ 
ployed in the chorus, among whom were three 
hundred performers on the cithara. 

Sometimes the harp was played alone or as an 
accompaniment to the voice, and a band of 
seven or more choristers frequently sung to 
it a favorite air, beating time with their 
hands between each stanza. They also 
sung to other instruments, as the lyre, 
guitar or double pipe, or to several of them 
played together, as the flute and one or 
more harps, or to these last, with a lyre 
or a guitar. It was not unusual for one 
man or one woman to perform a solo; and 
a chorus of many persons occasionally sang 
at a private assembly without any instru¬ 
ment, two or three beating time at intervals 
with the hand. Sometimes the band of 
choristers consisted of more than twenty 
persons, only two of whom responded by 
clapping their hands; and in one instance 
I have seen a female represented holding 
what was perhaps another kind of jingling 
instrument. 

The custom of beating time by clapping 
the hands between the stanzas is still usual 
in Egypt. 

On some occasions women beat the tam¬ 
bourine and clambooka drum without the 
addition of any other instrument, dancing 
or singing to the sound; and bearing palm 
branches or green twigs in their hands, they 
proceeded to the tomb of a deceased friend, 
accompanied by this species of music. The 
same custom may still be traced in the Fri¬ 
day visit to the cemetery and in some other 
funeral ceremonies among the Moslem peas¬ 
ants of modern Egypt. 

If it was not customary for the higher 
classes of Egyptians to learn music for the 
purpose of playing in society, and if few 
amateur performers could be found among 
persons of rank, still some general know¬ 
ledge of the art must have been acquired by 
a people so alive to its charms, and the attention 
paid to it by the priests regulated the taste and 
prevented the introduction of a vitiated style. 
Those who played at the houses of the rich, as 
well as the ambulant musicians of the streets, were 
of the lower classes, and made this employment 
the means of obtaining their livelihood; and in 
many instances both the minstrels and the choris¬ 
ters were blind. 

The Israelites also delighted in music and the 
dance, and persons of rank deemed them a neces¬ 
sary part of their education. Like the Egyptians 
with whom they had so long resided, the Jews 
carefully distinguished sacred from profane music. 
They introduced it at public and private rejoi¬ 
cings, at funerals and in religious services; but the 
character of the airs, like the words of their songs, 
varied according to the occasion, and they had 
canticles of mirth, of praise, of thanksgiving and 
of lamentation. Some were cpithalamia , or songs 


composed to celebrate marriages; others to com¬ 
memorate a victory or the accession of a prince; 
to return thanks to the deity or to celebrate his 
praises; to lament a general calamity or a private 
affliction; and others, again, were peculiar to their 
festive meetings. On these occasions they intro¬ 
duced the harp, lute, tabret and various instru¬ 
ments, together with songs and dancing, and the 
guests were entertained nearly in the same man¬ 
ner as at an Egyptian feast. In the temple and 
in the religious ceremonies the Jews had female 
as well as male performers, who were generally 
daughters of the Levites, as the Pallaces of Thebes 
were either of the royal family or the daughters 
of priests; and these musicians were attached ex¬ 
clusively to the service of religion. David was 
not only remarkable for his taste and skill in 
music, but took a delight in introducing it on 
every occasion: “And seeing that the Levites 
were numerous, and no longer employed as for- 
merlv in carrying the boards, veils and vessels of 
the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jerusalem, 
he appointed a great part of them to sing and play 
on instruments at the religious festivals.” Solo¬ 
mon, again, at the dedication of the temple, em¬ 
ployed “one hundred and twenty priests to sound 
with trumpets;” and Josephus pretends that no 
less than two hundred thousand musicians were 
present at that ceremony, besides the same num¬ 
ber of singers, who were Levites. 

The method adopted by the Egyptian priests for 
preserving their melodies has not been ascertain¬ 
ed ; but if their system of notation resembled that 
of the Greeks, which was by disposing the letters 
of the alphabet in different ways, it must have 
been cumbrous and imperfect. 

When hired to attend at a private entertain¬ 
ment, the musicians either stood in the centre or 
at one side of the festive chamber, and some sat 
cross-legged on the ground, like the Turks and 
other Eastern people of the present day. They 
were usually accompanied on these occasions by 
dancers, either men or women, sometimes both, 
whose art consisted in assuming all the graceful 
or ludicrous gestures which could obtain the ap¬ 
plause or tend to the amusement of the assembled 
guests; for music and dancing were considered 
as essential at their entertainments as among the 
Greeks. But it is by no means certain that these 
diversions counteracted the effect of wine, as Plu¬ 
tarch imagines. A sprightly air is more likely to 
have invited another glass, and sobriety at a feast 
was notone of the objects of the lively Egyptians. 

At the religious ceremonies and processions cer¬ 
tain musicians attached to the priestly order, and 
organized for this special purpose, were employed, 
who were considered to belong exclusively to the 
service of the temple, as each military band of 
their army to its respective corps. 

When an individual died, it was usual for the 
women to issue forth from the house, and throwing 
dust and mud upon their heads, to utter cries of 
lamentation as they wandered through the streets 
of the town or amidst the cottages of the village. 
They sang a doleful dirge in token of their grief; 
they, by turns, expressed their regret for the loss 
of their relative or friend and their praises of his 
virtues; and this was frequently done to the time 
and measure of a plaintive, though not inharmo¬ 
nious, air. Sometimes the tambourine was intro¬ 
duced, and the “ mournful song” was accompanied 
by its monotonous sound. On these occasions the 
services of hired performers were uncalled for, 
though during the period of seventy days, while 
the body was in the hand of the embalmers, 
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mourners were employed, who sang the same 
plaintive dirge to the memory of the deceased— 
a custom prevalent also among the Jews when 
preparing for a funeral. 

The darabooka drum is rarely met with in the 
paintings of Thebes, being only used on certain 
occasions, and chiefly, as at the present day, by 
the peasant women and the boatmen of the Nile. 
It was evidently the same as the modern one, 
which is made of parchment, strained and glued 
over a funnel-shaped case of pottery, which is a 
hollow cylinder with a truncated cone attached to 
it. It is beaten with the hand ; and when relaxed, 
the parchment is braced by exposing it a few mo¬ 
ments to the sun or the warmth of a fire. It is 
generally supported by a band around the neck of 
the performer, who with the fingers of the right 
hand plays the air, and with the left grasps the 
lower edge of the head, in order to beat the bass, 
as in the tambourine, which we find from the 
sculptures was played in the same manner by the 
ancient Egyptians. 

They had also cymbals and cylindrical maces 
( crotala , or clappers), two of which were struck 
together, and probably emitted a sharp metallic 
sound. The cymbals were of mixed metal, appa¬ 
rently brass, or a compound of brass and silver, 
and of a form exactly resembling those of modern 
times, though smaller, being only seven or five 
inches and a half in diameter. The handle was 
also of brass, bound with leather, string or any 
similar substance, and being inserted in a small 
hole at the summit, was secured by bending back 
the two ends. The same kind of instrument is 
used by the modern inhabitants of the country, 
and from them have been borrowed the very small 
cymbals played with the finger and thumb which 
supply the place of castanets in the almeh dance. 
These were the origin of the Spanish castanet, 
having been introduced into that country by the 
Moors, and afterward altered in form, and made 
of chestnut (castana) and other wood instead of 
metal. 

The cymbals of modern Egypt are chiefly used 
by the attendants of sheikhs’ tombs, who travel 
through the country at certain periods of the year 
to exact charitable donations from the credulous 
or the devout among the Moslems by the promise 
of some blessing from the indulgent saint. Drums 
and some other noisy instruments, which are used 
at marriages and on other occasions, accompanv 
the cymbals, but these last are more peculiarly 
appropriated to the service of the sheikhs and the 
external ceremonies of religion, as among the 
ancient Egyptians; and a female, whose coffin 
contained a pair of cymbals, was described in the 
hieroglyphics of the exterior as the minstrel of a 
deity. 

Though the Egyptians were fond of buffoonery 
and gesticulation, they do not seem to have had 
any public show which can be said to resemble a 
theatre. The stage is allowed to have been a 
purely Greek invention, and to dramatic enter¬ 
tainments, which were originally of two kinds, 
comedy and tragedy, were added the ancient Ital¬ 
ian pantomime. The Egyptian common people 
had certain jocose songs, accompanied with mimic 
and extravagant gestures, containing appropriate 
and laughable remarks on the bystanders—extem¬ 
pore sallies of wit, like the Fescennine verses of 
ancient Italy, which were also peculiar to the 
country people. Their object was to provoke a 
retort from him they addressed or to supply one 
if unanswered—a custom still continued by the 
modern Egyptians, who have adopted the high 



foolscaps of palm leaves, frequently with tassels 
or foxes’ tails attached to them, and the alternate 
verse or couplets of two performers, who dance 
and sing in recitative to the monotonous sound of 
a hand-drum. They also went, like strolling 
players, from village to village, and danced in 
the streets to amuse passers by, and often took up 
a position by the steps of some grand mansion, 
where, if they could only spy some children or 
nursery-maids at a window, they performed their 
parts with redoubled energy, and holding up their 
hands toward them made complimentary remarks 
in their songs, with the same keen longing for 
bakshish as their descendants. 

Some of these buffoons were foreigners, gener¬ 
ally blacks from Africa, whose scanty dress, made 
of a piece of bull’s hide, added not a little to their 
grotesque appearance, purposely increased 
by a small addition resembling a tail. 

They also had tags, like beads, suspended 
from their elbows, which were often put on 
by Egyptian performers on festive occa¬ 
sions, as they are still by the people of Ethi¬ 
opia and Kordofan in their dances, and 
they are shown by the vases to have been 
adopted by the Greeks in bacchanalian and 
other ceremonies. The tail was also given 
to Greek fauns. 

In their military bands some of the in¬ 
struments differed from those of ordinary 
musicians, but the sculptures have not re¬ 
corded all the various kinds used in the 
Egyptian army. The principal ones appear 
to have been the trumpet and drum, the 
former used to marshal the troops, summon 
them to the charge and direct them in their 
evolutions, the latter to regulate and en¬ 
liven their march. 

The trumpet, like that of the Israelites, 
was about one foot and a half long, of very 
simple form, apparently of brass; and when 
sounded, it was held with both hands, and 
either used singly, or as part of the military 
band, with the drum and other instruments. 

The trumpet was particularly, though not 
exclusively, appropriated to martial pur¬ 
poses. It was straight, like the Roman 
tuba or our common trumpet, and was used 
in Egypt at the earliest times. In Greece 
it was also known before the Trojan war; 
it was reputed to have been the invention 
of Minerva or of Tvrrhenus, a son of Her¬ 
cules ; and in later times it was generally 
adopted, both as a martial instrument and 
by the ambulant musicians of the streets. 

In some parts of Egypt a prejudice existed 
against the trumpet; and the people of 
Busiris and Lycopolis would never use it, because 
the sound resembled the braying of an ass, which, 
being the emblem of Tvphon, gave them very 
unpleasant sensations by reminding them of the 
evil being. The same kind of notion prevents the 
Moslems using bells, which, if they do not act¬ 
ually bring bad spirits into the house, keep away 
good ones; and many seem to think that dogs are 
also in league with the powers of darkness. 

The Israelites had trumpets for warlike, as well 
as sacred, purposes, for festivals and rejoicings; 
and the office of sounding them was not only hon¬ 
orable, but was committed solely to the priests. 
Some were of silver, which were suited to all oc¬ 
casions; others were animals’ horns (like the 
original cornu of the Romans), and these are 
stated to have been employed at the siege of Jeri¬ 
cho. Tim Greeks had six kinds of trumpets, the 


Romans four—the tuba, cornu, buccina and lituus, 
and in ancient times the concha, so called from 
having been originally a shell—which were the 
only instruments employed by them for military 
purposes, and in this they differed from the Greeks 
and Egyptians. 

The only drum represented in the sculptures is a 
long drum, very similar to one of the tomtoms of 
India. It was about two feet or two feet and a 
half in length, and was beaten with the hand, like 
the Roman tympanum. The case was of wood or 
copper, covered at either end with parchment or 
leather, braced by cords extending diagonally 
over the exterior of the cylinder; and when 
played, it was slung by a band round the neck 
of the drummer, who during the march carried it 
in a vertical position at his back. Like the 
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trumpet, it was chiefly employed in the army, 
and the evidence of the sculptures is confirmed by 
Clement of Alexandria, who says the drum was 
used by the Egyptians in going to war. It was 
also common at the earliest period of which we 
have any account from the sculptures of Thebes, 
or about the sixteenth century before our era. 

Besides the long drum, the Egyptians had an¬ 
other, not very unlike our own both in form and 
size, which was much broader in proportion to its 
length than the tomtom just mentioned, being two 
feet and a half high and two feet broad. It was 
beaten with two wooden sticks; but as there is no 
representation of the mode of using it, we are un¬ 
able to decide whether it was suspended horizon¬ 
tally and struck at both ends, as the drum of the 
same kind still used at Cairo, or at one end only, 
like our own, though from the curve of the sticks 
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I am inclined to think it was slung and beaten 
as the tambour of modern Egypt. Sometimes the 
sticks were straight, and consisted of two parts, 
the handle and a thin round rod, at whose end 
a small knob projected for the purpose of fasten¬ 
ing the leather pad with which the drum was 
struck; they were about a foot in length, and 
judging from the form of the handle of one in 
the Berlin Museum, we may conclude they be¬ 
longed, like those above mentioned, to a drum 
beaten at both ends. Each extremity of the drum 
was covered with red leather, braced with catgut 
strings passing through small holes in its broad 
margin, and extending in direct lines over the cop¬ 
per body, which, from its convexity, was similar 
in shape to a cask. 

Besides the ordinary forms of Egyptian instru¬ 
ments, several were constructed according to a 
particular taste or accidental caprice. Some were 
of the most simple kind, others of very costly 
materials, and many were richly ornamented with 
brilliant colors and fancy figures, particularly the 
harps and lyres. The harps varied greatly in 
form, size and the number of their strings. They 
are represented in the ancient paintings with four, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, four- 
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teen, seventeen, twenty, twenty-one and twenty- 
two chords ; that in the Paris collection appears 
also to have had twenty-one, and the head of an¬ 
other found at Thebes was made for seventeen 
strings. They were frequently very large, even ex¬ 
ceeding the height of a man, tastefully painted with 
the lotus and other flowers, or with fancy devices; 
and those of the royal minstrels were fitted up in 
the most splendid manner, adorned with the head 
or bust of the monarch himself, like those in 
Bruce’s tomb at Thebes. 

The oldest harps found in the sculptures are in a 
tomb near the pyramids of Gezeh, upward of four 
thousand years old. They are more rude in shape 
than those usually represented; and though it is 
impossible to ascertain the precise number of their 
chords, they do not appear to have exceeded seven 
or eight, and are fastened in a different manner 
from ordinary Egyptian harps. These date long 
before the shepherd invasion, and the fact of the 
Egyptians being already sufficiently advanced to 
combine the harmony of various instruments with 
the voice shows they were not indebted for music 
to that Asiatic race. The combination of harps 
and lyres of great compass with the flute, single 
and double pipes, guitars and tambourines, proves 
the proficiency to which they had arrived ; and 


even in the reign of Amosis, the first king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, about 1570 B. C., nine hundred 
years before Terpander’s time, the ordinary musi¬ 
cians of Egypt used harps of fourteen and lyres 
of seventeen strings. 

The Greeks were indebted to Asia for their 
stringed instruments, and even for the cithara, 
which was originally styled “ Asiatic,” and was 
introduced from Lesbos. It had only seven chords, 
till Timotheus of Miletus added four others, about 
400 B. C.; and Terpander, who lived two hundred 
years after Homer, was the first to lay down any 
laws for this instrument, some time before they 
were devised for the flute or pipe. The harp, in¬ 
deed, seems always to have been unknown to the 
Greeks. 

The strings of Egyptian harps were of catgut, 
as of the lyres still used in Nubia. Some harps 
stood on the ground while played, having an even 
broad base; others were placed on a stool or raised 
upon a stand or limb attached to the lower part. 
Men and women often used harps of the same 
compass, and even the smallest of four strings 
were played by men, but the largest were mostly 
appropriated to the latter, who stood during the 
performance. These large harps had a flat base, 
so as to stand withoutsupport, like those in Bruce’s 
tomb, and a lighter kind was also squared for the 
same purpose, but when played was frequently 
inclined toward the performer, who supported the 
instrument in the most convenient position. 
Many harps were of wood, covered with bull’s 
hide or with leather, sometimes of a green or red 
color and painted with various devices, vestiges 
of which may be traced in that of the Paris col¬ 
lection, and small ones were sometimes made, like 
many Greek lyres, of tortoise shell. 

The Egyptians had no means of shortening the 
harp-strings during the performance by any con¬ 
trivance resembling onr modern pedals, so as to 
introduce occasional sharps and flats ; they could 
therefore only play in one key until they tuned 
the instrument afresh by turning the pegs. In¬ 
deed, it was not more necessary in their harp than 
in the lyre, since the former was always combined 
with other instruments, except when used as a 
mere accompaniment to the voice. But they seem 
occasionally to have supplied this deficiency by a 
double set of pegs, and their great skill in music 
during so many centuries would necessarily sug¬ 
gest some means of obtaining half notes. 

The Egyptian harps have another imperfection, 
for which it is not easy to account—the absence of 
a pole, and consequently of a support to the bar 
or upper limb, in which the pegs were fixed ; and 
it is difficult to conceive how, without it, the 
chords could have been properly tightened or the 
bar sufficiently strong to resist the effect of their 
tension, particularly in those of triangular form. 
The pole is not wanting only in those of the paint¬ 
ings, but in all that have been found in the tombs, 
and even in that of the Paris collection, which, 
having twenty-one strings, was one of the highest 
power they had, since they are seldom represented 
on the monuments with more than two octaves. 
This last, however, may hold an intermediate 
place between a harp and the many triangular 
stringed instruments of the Egyptians. 

The harp was thought to be especially suited 
for the service of religion, and it was used on 
many occasions to celebrate the praises of the 
gods. It was even represented in the hands of the 
deities themselves, as well as the tambourine and 
the sacred sistrum. 

The Egyptian lyre was not less varied in form 


and the number of its chords than the harp, and 
they ornamented it in many ways, as their taste sug¬ 
gested, some with the head of the animal carved 
in wood, ns the horse, ibex or gazelle, while others 
were of more simple shape. 

Many Egyptian lyres were of considerable 
power, having five, seven, ten and eighteen strings. 
They were usually supported between the elbow 
and the side, and the mode of playing them was 
with the hand, or sometimes with the plectrum, 
which was made of bone, ivory or wood, and was 
often attached to one limb of the lyre by a string. 

Numerous other instruments resembling harps 
or lyres in principle were common in Egypt, 
which varied so much in form, com pass and sound 
that they were considered quite distinct from them, 
and had each its own name. They have been 
found in the tombs, or are represented in the 
paintings of Thebes and other places. 

The strings were of catgut, as in the harps; and 
those were so well preserved which were found at 
Thebes in 1823 that they sounded on being 
touched, though buried two or three thousand 
years. It was an instrument of great compass, 
having twenty strings wound round a rod at the 
lower end, which was probably turned in order to 
tighten them ; and the frame was of wood, cov¬ 
ered with leather, on which could be traced a few 
hieroglyphics. 

Another, which may be culled a standing-lyre, 
was of great height. It consisted of a round body, 
probably of wood and metal, in the form of a 
vase, from which two upright limbs rose, sup¬ 
porting the transverse bar to which the upper 
ends of its eight strings were fastened; and the 
minstrel sang to it as he touched the chords with 
his two hands. 

A still more jingling instrument was used as an 
accompaniment to the lyre. It consisted of several 
bars, probably of wire, attached to a frame or some 
sounding body, which were struck with a rod held 
in both hands by the performer. 

More common was a light instrument of four 
strings, which was carried on the shoulder while 
played, and was mostly used by women, who 
chanted to it as the Jews did “to the sound of 
the ( nabl ) viol,” Amos vi. 5. Some of these have 
been found in the tombs of Thebes, and the most 
perfect one is that in the British Museum, which 
is fortv-one inches long, the neck twenty-two and 
the breadth of the body four inches. Its exact 
form, the pegs, the rod to which the chords were 
fastened, and even the parchment covering its 
wooden body and serving as a sounding-board, 
still remain, and all it wants are the four 
strings. The mode of fastening the strings to the 
rod is not quite evident, and they seem to have 
passed through the parchment to the rod lying 
beneath it, which has notches at intervals to re¬ 
ceive them. It is of hard wood, apparently acacia, 
and sufficient remains of one of the strings to show 
they were of catgut. 

Similar in principle to this was a small instru¬ 
ment of five chords, having a hollow wooden body, 
over which was stretched a covering of parchment 
or of thin wood, and the strings extended in the 
same manner from a rod in the centre to the pegs 
at the end of the neck. 

Three have been found in the tombs, one of 
which is in the Berlin and two in the British Mu¬ 
seum, the former with the five pegs entire, and the 
body composed of three pieces of sycamore wood. 
Their whole length is two feet, the neck about one 
foot three inches, in the under side of which are 
the five pegs, placed in a direct line one after 
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the other. At the opposite end of the body are two 
holes for fastening the rod that secured the strings. 

Besides harps and lyres, the Egyptians had a 
sort of guitar with three chords, which have been 
strangely supposed to correspond to the three sea¬ 
sons of the Egyptian year; and here again Thoth 
or Mercury has received the credit of the inven¬ 
tion, for the instrument, having only three strings 
and yet equaling the power of those of great com¬ 
pass, was considered by the Egyptians worthy of 
the god whose intervention on this and similar 
occasions is, in fact, only an allegorical mode of 
expressing the intellectual gifts communicated 
from the divinity to man. 

The guitar consisted of two parts, a long flat 
neck or handle and a hollow oval body, either 
wholly of wood or covered with parchment, hav¬ 
ing the upper surface perforated with holes to 
allow the sound to escape. Over this body, and 
the whole length of the handle, were stretched 
three strings of catgut, secured at the upper ex¬ 
tremity either by the same number of pegs or 
by passing through an aperture in the handle; 
they were then bound round it and tied in a knot. 
It does not appear to have had any bridge, but 
the chords were fastened at the lower end to a 
triangular piece of wood or ivory, which raised 
them to a sufficient height; and they were some¬ 
times elevated at the upper extremity of the 
handle by means of a small crossbar immedi¬ 
ately below each of the apertures where the strings 
were passed through and tightened. 

It is from an ancient instrument of this kind, 
sometimes called cithara, that the modern guitar 
( chitaira) has been derived, though the cithara of 
the Greeks and Romans, in early times at least, 
was a lyre. The Egyptian guitar may be called a 
lute, but it does not appear to correspond to the 
three-stringed lyre of Greece. 

An instrument of an oval form, with a circular 
or cylindrical handle, was found at Thebes, not 
altogether unlike the guitar; but owing to the 
imperfect state of its preservation, nothing could 
be ascertained respecting the pegs or the mode 
of tightening the chords. The wooden body 
was faced with leather, the handle extending 
down it to the lower end, and part of the string 
remained which attached the plectrum. Three 
small holes indicated the place where the chords 
were secured, and two others, a short distance 
above, appear to have been intended for fastening 
some kind of bridge. 

Wire strings were not used by the Egyptians in 
any of their instruments, catgut being alone em¬ 
ployed, and the twang of this in the warlike bow 
doubtless led to its adoption in the peaceful lyre, 
owing to the accidental discovery of its musical 
sound; for men hunted animals and killed each 
other with the bow and arrow long before they 
recited verses or indulged in music. It is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that the Arabs, a nation of 
hunters, were the inventors of the monochordium, 
an instrument of the most imperfect kind (except 
when the skill of a Paganini is employed to com¬ 
mand its tones); for, with all the accumulated 
practice of ages, the modern Cairenes have not 
succeeded in making their one-striged rahab a 
tolerable accompaniment to the voice. No doubt 
the instrument was very ancient; for being used 
by the reciters of poems, it evidently belonged to 
the early bards, the first musicians of every coun¬ 
try; and the wild Montenegrins still sing their 
primitive war- and love-songs to the sound of the 
one-stringed gusla, handed down to them from 
the “ wizards” of the ancient Slavonians. 


If we are surprised at the number of stringed 
instruments of the Egyptians (and many more are 
of course unknown to us), and if we wonder what 
sort of tones and what variety of sounds could be 
obtained from them, what shall we think of those 
mentioned by the Greeks, who seem to have 
adopted every one they could obtain from other 
countries? Some, as the phorminx, barbiton and 
other lyres, are known, the first of which, accord¬ 
ing to Clemens, was not very different from the 
cithara,^but the bare recital of the names of the 
rest is bewildering. 

The flute was of great antiquity, for in a tomb 
near the great pyramid, built more than four thou¬ 
sand years ago, is a concert of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, where two harps, a pipe, a flute and 
several voices are introduced. 

The Egyptian flute was of great length; for reach¬ 
ing the ground when the performer was seated, it 
could not be less than two feet three inches; and 
some were so long that, when playing, he was 
obliged to extend his arms below his waist to touch 
the holes. Those who played it generally sat on 
the ground, and in every instance I have met with 
they are men. 

It was made of reed, of wood, of bone or of 
ivory; and from the word sebi, written over the 
instrument in the hieroglyphics, which is the same 
as its Coptic name, we may suppose it was origin¬ 
ally the leg-bone of some animal. The Latin tibia 
has the same meaning, and flutes are said to have 
been made in Bceotia of those hollow bones. The 
Egyptians probably had several kinds of flutes, 
some suited to mournful, others to festive, occa¬ 
sions, like the Greeks; and it is evident they used 
them both at banquets and religious ceremonies. 
But no Egyptian deity is represented playing the 
flute; and the gods and goddesses may have felt 
the same aversion to it as Minerva when she per¬ 
ceived “ the deformed appearance of her mouth ”— 
an allegory signifying, according to Aristotle, that 
it “ interfered with mental reflection,” and had 
most immoral effects, which in these ignorant days 
we are unable to perceive. 

The double pipe was quite as common in Egypt 
as in Greece. It consisted of two tubes, one played 
by the right, the other by the left, hand, the hitter 
giving a deep sound for the bass, the right a sharp 
tone for the tenor. The double zummdra of the 
modern Egyptians is a rude imitation of it, but its 
piping harshness and monotonous drone exclude 
it even from their imperfect bands; and it is only 
used by the boatmen of the Nile and by the peas¬ 
ants, who seem to think it a suitable accompani¬ 
ment to the tedious camel’s pace. Fortunately, 
this national instrument delights its admirers out 
of doors, like the bagpipes of Abbruzzi and other 
countries, which at a little distance it so much 
resembles. 

The double, like the single, pipe was at first of 
reed and afterward of wood and other materials; 
and it was introduced both on solemn and festive 
occasions among the Egyptians as among the 
Greeks. Men, hut more frequently women, per¬ 
formed upon it, occasionally dancing as they 
played; and from its repeated occurrence in the 
sculptures of Thebes it was evidently preferred to 
the single pipe. 

The tambourine was a favorite instrument in re¬ 
ligious ceremonies and at private banquets. It 
was played by men and women, but more usually 
by the latter, who often danced and sang to its 
sound ; and it was used as an accompaniment to 
other instruments. It was of three kinds—one cir¬ 
cular, lil^our own ; another square or oblong; and 


the third consisted of two squares, separated by a 
bar; all of which were beaten by the hand; but 
there is no appearance of balls or movable pieces 
of metal attached to the frame, as in the Greek and 
modern tambourine. The taph, “ timbrel ” or “ tab- 
ret” of the Jews was the same instrument, and was 
of very early use among them, as well as the harp, 
even before they “ went down into Egypt;” and the 
Jewish, like the Egyptian, women danced to its 
sound. 

Nearly all their instruments were admitted by 
the Egyptians into their sacred music, as the harp, 
lvre, flute, double pipe, tambourine, cymbals and 
guitar; and neither the trumpet, drum nor clap¬ 
pers were excluded from the religious processions 
in which the military were engaged. The harp, 
lyre and tambourine performed a part in the ser¬ 
vices of the temple; and two goddesses in the 
frieze at Dendera are represented playing the harp 
and tambourine in honor of Athor, the Egyptian 
Venus. The priests, bearing sacred emblems, often 
walked in procession to the sound of the flute ; and 
excepting those of Osiris at Abydus, the sacred 
rites of an Egyptian deity did not forbid the intro- 
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Auction of the harp and flute or the voice of singers. 
The harp, indeed, was considered particularly 
suited to religious purposes; the title “ minstrels of 
Annin” applied to some harpers, and the two per¬ 
formers before the god in the tomb of Remeses III., 
show the honor in which it was held ; and it was 
played either alone or in combination with other 
instruments. The minstrel often chanted as he 
touched itsstrings, and the harp, guitar and two flutes 
joined in a sacred air while the high priest offered 
incense to the deity. The crotala , or clappers, were 
also used with the flute during pilgrimages and 
processions to the shrine of a god, accompanied by 
choristers who chanted hymns in his honor. 

The Jews, in like manner, regarded music as in¬ 
dispensable for religious rites; their favorite in¬ 
struments were the harp, lute or psaltery and ten¬ 
stringed ashur, the tabret, trumpet, cornet, cymbals 
and others; and many “singing men and singing 
ivoraen” attended in the processions to the Jewish 
sanctuary. 

The sistrum was the sacred instrument par excel¬ 
lence, and belonged as peculiarly to the service of 
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the temple as the small tinkling bell to that of a 
Roman Catholic chapel. Some pretend it was used 
to frighten away Tvphon,and the rattling noise of 
its movable bars was sometimes increased by the 
addition of several loose rings. It had generally 
three, rarely four, bars; and the whole instrument 
was from eight to sixteen or eighteen inches in 
length, entirely of brass or bronze. It was some¬ 
times inlaid with silver or gilt, or otherwise orna¬ 
mented, and, being held upright, was shaken, the 
rings moving to and fro upon the bars. These last 
were frequently made to imitate the sacred asp, or 
were simply bent at each end to secure them. Plu¬ 
tarch mentions a cat with a human face on the top 
of the instrument, and at the upper part of the 
handle, beneath the bars, the face of Isis on one side 
and of Nepthys on the other. 

The British Museum possesses an excellent spe¬ 
cimen of the sistrum, well preserved and of the best 
period of Egyptian art. It is one foot four inches 
high and had three movable bars, which have 
been unfortunately lost. On the upper part are 



represented the goddess Pasht or Bubastis, the sa¬ 
cred vulture and other emblems; and on the side 
below is the figure of a female holding in each 
hand one of the instruments. 

The handle is cylindrical and surmounted by the 
double face of Athor, wearing an “asp-formed 
crown,” on whose summit appears to have been 
the cat, now scarcely traced in the remains of its 
feet. It is entirely of bronze; the handle, which is 
hollow and closed by a movable cover of the same 
metal, is supposed to have held something apper¬ 
taining to the sistrum ; and the lead, still remain¬ 
ing within the head, is a portion of that used in 
soldering it. 

Two others, in the same collection, are highly 
preserved, but of a late time, and another is of still 
more recent date; they have four bars, and are of 
very small size. 

One of the Berlin sistra is eight, the other nine, 
inches in height; the former has four bars, and on 
the upper or circular part lies a cat, crowned with 
the disk or sun. The other has three bars; the 
handle is composed of a figure, supposed to be of 
Typhon, surmounted by the heads of Athor; and 
on the summit are the horns, globe and feathers 
of the same goddess. They are both destitute of 
rings; but the rude Egyptian model of another in 


the same collection has three rings upon its single 
bar, agreeing in this respect, if not in the number 
of the bars, with those represented in the sculp¬ 
tures. They are not of early date. 

It was so great a privilege to hold the sacred sis¬ 
trum in the temple that it was given to queens and 
to those noble ladies who had the distinguished 
title of “ women of Amun,” and were devoted to 
the service of the deity ; and the Jews seem, in like 
manner, to have entrusted the principal sacred 
offices held by women to the daughters of priests 
and of persons of rank. 

The dance consisted mostly of a succession of 
figures, in which the performers endeavored to ex¬ 
hibit a great variety of gesture; men and women 
danced at the same time, or in separate parties, 
but the latter were generally preferred, from their 
superior grace and elegance. Some danced to slow 
airs, adapted to the style of the movement. The 
attitudes they assumed frequently partook of a 
grace not unworthy of the Greeks, and others pre¬ 
ferred a lively step, regulated by an appropriate 
tune. Men sometimes danced with great spirit, 
bounding from the ground more in the manner 
of European than of Eastern people; on which 
occasions the music was not always composed of 
many instruments, but consisted only of crotala or 
maces, a man clapping his hands and a woman 
snapping her finger to the time. 

Graceful attitudes and gesticulations were the 
general style of their dance, but, as in other coun¬ 
tries, the taste of the performance varied according 
to the rank of the person by whom they were em¬ 
ployed or their own skill; and the dance at the 
house of a priest differed from that among the un¬ 
couth peasantry or the lower classes of townsmen. 

It was not customary for the upper orders of 
Egyptians to indulge in this amusement, either in 
public or private assemblies, and none appear to 
have practiced it but the lower ranks of society 
and those who gained their livelihood by attend¬ 
ing festive meetings. The Greeks, however, though 
they employed women who professed music and 
dancing to entertain the guests, looked upon the 
dance as a recreation in which all classes might 
indulge, and an accomplishment becoming a gen¬ 
tleman ; and it was also a Jewish custom for young 
ladies to dance at private entertainments, as it still 
is at Damascus and other Eastern towns. 

The Romans, on the contrary, were far from 
considering it worthy of a man of rank or of a 
sensible person, and Cicero says, “ No man who is 
sober dances unless he is out of his mind, either 
when alone or in any decent society ; for dancing is 
the companion of wantoning, conviviality, dissolute¬ 
ness and luxury.” Nor did the Greeks indulge 
in it to excess, and effeminate dances or extraordi¬ 
nary gesticulation were deemed indecent in men 
of character and wisdom. Indeed, Herodotus tells 
a story of Hippoclides the Athenian, who had been 
preferred before all the nobles of Greece, as a hus¬ 
band for the daughter of Clisthenes, king of Ar¬ 
gos, having been rejected on account of his extrav¬ 
agant gestures in the dance. 

Slaves were taught dancing as well as music, and 
in the houses of the rich, besides their other occu¬ 
pations, that of dancing to entertain the family or 
a party of friends was required of them ; and free 
Egyptians also gained a livelihood by their per¬ 
formances. 

The dances of the lower orders generally had a 
tendency toward a species of pantomime; and the 
rude peasantry were more delighted with ludicrous 
and extravagant dexterity than with gestures which 
displayed elegance and grace. 


Besides the pirouette and the steps above men¬ 
tioned, a favorite figure dance was universally 
adopted throughout the country, in which the two 
partners, who were usually men, advanced toward 
each other or stood face to face upon one leg, and 
having performed a series of movements, retired 
again in opposite directions, continuing to hold by 
one hand and concluding by turning each other 
round. 

In anotherthey struck the ground with the heel, 
standing on one foot, changing perhaps alternately 
from the right to the left, which is not very un¬ 
like a step of the present day. 

The Egyptians also danced at the temples in 
honor of the gods, and in some processions, as 
they approached the precincts of the sacred courts; 
and though this custom may at first sight appear 
inconsistent with the gravity of religion, we may 
recollect with what feelings David himself danced 
before the ark, and that the Jews considered it 
part of their religious duties to approach the Deity 
with the dance, with tabret and with harp. Their 
mode of worshiping the golden calf also consisted 
of songs and dancing; and this was immediately 
derived from the ceremonies of the Egyptians. 

III. Preparation for Dinner.—Mode of 
Eating.—Spoons.—Games within and 
out of doors. 

While the party was amused with music and 
dancing, and the late arrivals were successively 
announced, refreshments continued to be handed 
round, and every attention was shown to the as¬ 
sembled guests. Wine was offered to each new¬ 
comer, and chaplets of flowers were brought by 
men servants to the gentlemen, and by women or 
white slaves to the ladies, as they took their seats. 
An upper servant or slave had the office of hand¬ 
ing the wine, and a black woman sometimes fol¬ 
lowed, in an inferior capacity, to receive nil empty 
cup when the wine had been poured into the gob¬ 
let. The same black slave also carried the fruits 
and other refreshments; and the peculiar mode of 
holding a plate with the hand reversed, so gener¬ 
ally adopted by women from Africa, is character¬ 
istically shown in the Theban paintings. To each 
person after drinking a napkin was presented for 
wiping the mouth, answering to the mahrama of 
the modern Egyptians; and the bearer of it ut¬ 
tered a complimentary sentiment, when she of¬ 
fered it and received back the goblet, as, “May it 
benefit you!” and no Oriental at the present day 
drinks water without receiving a similar wish. 
But it was not considered rude to refuse wine 
when offered, even though it had been poured 
out, and a teetotaler might continue smelling a 
lotus without any affront. Men and women either 
sat together or separately, in a different part of the 
room ; but no rigid mistrust prevented strangers, 
as well as members of the family, being received 
into the same society, which shows how greatly 
the Egyptians were advanced in the habits of 
social life. In this they, like the Romans, dif¬ 
fered widely from the Greeks, and might say with 
Cornelius Nepos, “Which of us is ashamed to 
bring his wife to an entertainment? and what 
mistress of a family can be shown who does not 
inhabit the chief and most frequented part of the 
house? Whereas in Greece she never appears at 
any entertainments, except those to which relations 
alone are invited, and constantly lives in the wo¬ 
men’s apartments at the upper part of the house, 
into which no man has admission unless he be a 
near relation.” 

The master and mistress of the house accord- 
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ingly sat side by side on a large fauteuil, and 
each guest as he arrived walked up to receive 
their welcome. The musicians and dancers hired 
for the occasion also did obeisance to them before 
they began their part. To the leg of the fauteuil 
was tied a favorite monkey, a dog, a gazelle, or 
some other pet; and a young child was permitted 
to sit on the ground at the side of its mother or on 
its father’s knee. 

It was considered a pretty compliment to offer 
each other a flower from their own bouquet, and 
all the vivacity of the Egyptians was called forth 
as they sat together. The hosts omitted nothing 
that could make their party pass off pleasantly and 
keep up agreeable conversation, which was with 
them the great charm of accomplished society, as 
with the Greeks, who thought it “more requisite 
and becoming to gratify the company by cheerful 
conversation than with variety of dishes. The 
guests, too, neglected no opportunity of showing 
how much they enjoyed themselves, and as they 
drew each other’s attention to the many knick- 
knacks that adorned the rooms paid a well-turned 
compliment to the taste of the owner of the house. 
They admired the vases, the carved boxes of wood 
or ivory, and the light tables on which many a 
curious trinket was displayed, and commended 
the elegance and comfort of the luxurious fauteuils, 
the rich cushions and coverings of the couches and 
ottomans, the carpets and the other furniture. 
Some who were invited to see the sleeping-apart¬ 
ments found in the ornaments on the toilet-tables 
and in the general arrangements fresh subjects for 
admiration, and their return to the guest-chamber 
gave an opportunity of declaring that good taste 
prevailed throughout the whole house. 

The vases were very numerous, and varied in 
shape, size and materials, being of hard stone, 
alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, porcelain, bronze, 
brass, silver or gold; and those of the poorer 
classes were of glazed pottery or common earthen¬ 
ware. Many of their ornamental vases, as well as 
those in ordinary use, were of the most elegant 
shape, which would do honor to the Greeks, the 
Egyptians frequently displaying in these objects 
of private luxe the taste of a highly refined peo¬ 
ple; and so strong a resemblance did they bear to 
the productions of the best epochs of ancient 
Greece, both in their shape and in the fancy de¬ 
vices upon them, that some might even suppose 
them borrowed from Greek patterns. But they 
were purely Egyptian, and had been universally 
adopted in the valley of the Nile long before the 
graceful forms we admire were known in Greece— 
a fact invariably acknowledged by those who are 
acquainted with the remote age of Egyptian mon¬ 
uments and of the paintings that represent them. 

For some of the most elegant date in the early 
age of the third Thothmes„ who lived between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred years before our 
era; and we not only admire their form, but the 
richness of the materials of which they were made, 
their color, as well as the hieroglyphics, showing 
them to have been of gold and silver, or of this 
last, inlaid with the more precious metal. 

Those of bronze, alabaster, glass, porcelain, and 
even of ordinary pottery, were also deserving of 
admiration, from the beauty of their shapes, the 
designs which ornamented them and the superior 
quality of the material; and gold and silver cups 
were often beautifuily engraved and studded with 
precious stones. Among these we readily distin¬ 
guish the green emerald, the purple amethyst and 
other gems; and when an animal’s head adorned 
their handles the eyes were frequently composed 


of them, except when enamel or some colored 
composition was employed as a substitute. 

That the Egyptians made great use of precious 
stones for their vases, and for women’s necklaces, 
rings, bracelets and other ornamental purposes, 
is evident from the paintings at Thebes and from 
the numerous articles of jewelry discovered in 
the tombs; and they appear sometimes to have 
been sent to Egypt in bags, similar to those con¬ 
taining the gold dust brought by the conquered 
nations tributary to the Egyptians, which were 
tied up and secured with a seal. 

Many bronze vases found at Thebes and in 
other parts of Egypt are of very excellent qual¬ 
ity, and prove the skill possessed by the Egypt¬ 
ians in the art of working and compounding 
metals. We are surprised at the rich sonorous 
tones they emit on being struck, the fine polish 
of which some are still susceptible, and the high 
finish given them by the workmen; nor are the 
knives and daggers made of the same materials 
less deserving of notice, the elastic spring they 
possessed, and even retain to the present day, 
being such as could only be looked for in a blade 
of steel. The exact proportions of the copper 
and alloys, in all the different specimens pre¬ 
served in the museums of Europe, have not yet 
been ascertained ; but it would be curious to know 
their composition, particularly the interesting 
dagger of the Berlin collection, which is as re¬ 
markable for the elasticity of its blade as for the 
neatness and perfection of its finish. Many con¬ 
tain ten or twenty parts tin, to ninety and eighty 
copper. 

Some vases had one, others two, handles; 
some were ornamented with the heads of wild 
animals, as the ibex, oryx or gazelle; others had 
a head on either side, a fox, a cat, or something 
similar; and many were ornamented with horses’ 
heads, a whole quadruped, a goose’s head, figures 
of captives or fancy devices. They were occa¬ 
sionally grotesque and monstrous, especially when 
introduced among the offerings brought by the 
conquered people of the North, which may be 
Asiatic rather than Egyptian; and one of them 
appears to have for its cover the head of the 
Assyrian god represented in the Nimrod sculp¬ 
tures, supposed to be a vulture, a bird whose 
name, ?iisr, recalls that of “ Nisroch, the god” of 
Nebuchadnezzar. They were either made of por¬ 
celain or an enamel on gold, and were remark¬ 
able for the brilliancy of their colors. The head 
of a Typhonian monster also served for the cover 
of some of these vases, as it often did for the sup¬ 
port of a mirror (contrasted daily with the beauty 
of an Egyptian lady), but both this and the head 
of the bird are of early time, being found on vases 
brought as part of the tribute from Asia to the 
kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 
The Tvphonian head bears some analogy to that 
of Medusa. It is thought to be of the Syrian god 
Baal, whose name was sometimes associated with 
that of Seth or Typhon, the evil being. 

There was also a rhvton, or drinking-cup, in 
the form of a cock’s head, represented among the 
tribute of the people of Kufa brought to Thoth- 
mes III. 

These very highly ornamented vases, with a 
confused mixture of flower and scroll patterns, ap¬ 
pear to have been mostly brought from Asia, and 
it is remarkable that the Nineveh ornaments have 
much the same kind of character. They are oc¬ 
casionally as devoid of taste as the wine bottles 
and flower-pots of an English cellar and conserv- 
ator^but many of those brought by the people of 


Rotun have all the beauty of form found in those 
of Greece. 

Some had a single handle fixed to one side, 
and were in shape not unlike our cream jugs, 
ornamented with the heads of oxen or fancy de¬ 
vices; others were of bronze, bound with gold, 
having handles of the same metal. Several vases 
had simple handles or rings on either side; others 
were destitute of these and of every exterior orna¬ 
ment; some again were furnished with a single 
ring attached to a neat bar, or with a single knob 
projecting from the side; and many of those used 
in the service of the temple, highly ornamented 
with figures of deities in relief, had a movable 
curved handle, on the principle of, though more 
elegant in form than that of, their common cul¬ 
inary utensils. They were of bronze, ornamented 
with figures in relief or engraved upon them; 
and one of those found by Mr. Salt showed, by 
the elastic spring of its cover and the nicety with 
which this fitted the mouth of the vase, the great 
skill of the Egyptian workmen. 

Vases, surmounted with a human head forming 
the cover, appear to have been frequently used for 
keeping gold and other precious objects, as in cer- 
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tain small side chambers of Medeenet Haboo, 
which were the treasury of King Remeses III. 
And if this Remeses was really the same as the 
wealthy Rhampsinitus of Herodotus, these cham¬ 
bers may have been the very treasury he mentions, 
where the thieves displayed so much dexterity. 

Bottles, small vases and pots used for holding 
ointment, or other purposes connected with the 
toilet, were of alabaster, glass, porcelain and hard 
stone, as granite, basalt, porphyry, serpentine or 
breccia. 

It may be stated generally that in the houses of 
the Egyptians fancy, taste and wealth produced 
an immense variety of objects of an attractive cha¬ 
racter, not only for use, but for ornament. Boxes 
of varied shape, of costly woods and rich with 
carving, were scattered about. Objects of most 
fantastic form, made out of ivory, acacia and 
other rich and odorous materials, abounded, as 
in the present day the artists of the nineteenth 
century have adorned the drawing-rooms of our 
modern homes. Nor even in the matter of num¬ 
ber, or in that of taste, would it appear that the 
moderns have excelled the ancients. 

While the guests were entertained with music 
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and the dance, dinner was prepared ; but as it 
consisted of a considerable number of dishes, and 
the meat was killed for the occasion, as at the 
present day in Eastern and tropical climates, 
some time elapsed before it was put upon table. 
An ox, kid, wild goat, gazelle or an oryx, and a 
quantity of geese, ducks, teal, quails and other 
birds, were generally selected, but mutton was ex¬ 
cluded from a Theban table. Plutarch even states 
that “no Egyptians would eat the flesh of sheep, 
except the Lycopolites,” who did so out of compli¬ 
ment to the wolves they venerated, and Strabo con¬ 
fines the sacrifice of them to the nome of Nitri- 
otis. But though sheep were not killed for the 
altar or the table, they abounded in Egypt, and 
even at Thebes; and large flocks were kept for 
their wool, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Memphis. Sometimes a flock consisted of more 
than two thousand; and in a tomb below the pyr¬ 
amids, dating upward of four thousand years ago, 
nine hundred and seventy-four rams are brought 
to be registered by his scribes as part of the stock 
of the deceased, implying an equal number of 
ewes, independent of lambs. 

Beef and goose constituted the principal part 
of the animal food throughout Egypt; and by a 
prudent foresight, in a country possessing neither 
extensive pasture lands nor great abundance of 
cattle, the cow was held sacred, and consequently 



forbidden to be eaten. Thus the risk of exhaust¬ 
ing the stock was prevented, and a constant sup¬ 
ply of oxen was kept up for the table and for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. A similar fear of diminishing 
the number of sheep, so valuable for their wool, 
led to a preference for such meats as beef and 
goose, though they were much less light and 
wholesome than mutton. In Abyssinia it is a sin 
to eat geese or ducks; and modern experience 
teaches that in Egypt, and similar climates, 
beef and goose are not eligible fond, except in the 
winter months. 

A considerable quantity of meat was served up 
at these repasts, to which strangers were invited, 
as among people of the East at the present day. 
An endless succession of vegetables was also re¬ 
quired on all occasions; and when dining in pri¬ 
vate, dishes composed chiefly of them were in 
greater request than joints, even at the tables of 
the rich; and consequently the Israelites, who, by 
their long residence there, had acquired similar 
habits, regretted them equally with the meat and 
fish of Egypt. 

Their mode of dining was very similar to that 
now adopted in Cairo and throughout the East, 
each person sitting around a table and dipping his 
bread into a dish placed in the centre, removed 
on a sign made by the host, and succeeded by 
others, whose rotation depends on established 
rule, and whose number is predetermined accord¬ 
ing to the size of the party or the quality of the 
guests. 

Among the lower orders vegetables constituted 
a very great part of their ordinary food, and they 


gladly availed themselves of the variety and 
abundance of esculent roots growing spontane¬ 
ously in the lands irrigated by the rising Nile, as 
soon as its waters had subsided, some of which 
were eaten in a crude state and others roasted in 
the ashes, boiled or stewed, their chief aliment 
and that of their children consisting of milk and 
cheese, roots, leguminous, cucurbitaceous and other 
plants, and the ordinary fruits of the country. He¬ 
rodotus describes the food of the workmen who 
built the pyramids to have been the “ raphanus , 
onions and garlic:’* the first of which, now called 
jigl, is like a turnip-radish in flavor; but he has 
omitted one more vegetable, lentils, which were 
always, as at the present day, the chief article of 
their diet, and which Strabo very properly adds 
to the number. 

Much attention was bestowed on the culture of 
this useful pulse, and certain varieties became re¬ 
markable for their excellence, the lentils of Pelu- 
sium being esteemed both in Egypt and in foreign 
countries. 

In few countries were vegetables more numerous 
than in Egypt, as is proved by ancient writers, 
the sculptures and the number of persons who sold 
them; and at the time of the Arab invasion, when 
Alexandria was taken by Amer, the lieutenant of 
the caliph Omer, no less than four thousand per¬ 
sons were engaged in selling vegetables in that 
city. 

The lotus, the papyrus and other similar pro¬ 
ductions of the land, during and after the inunda¬ 
tion, were, for the poor, one of the greatest bless¬ 
ings nature ever provided for any people, and, like 
the acorn in northern climates, constituted per¬ 
haps the sole aliment of the peasantry at the early 
period when Egypt was first colonized. The fer¬ 
tility of the soil, however, soon afforded a more 
valuable produce to the inhabitants; and long 
before they had made any great advances in civil¬ 
ization corn and leguminous plants were grown to 
a great extent throughout the country. The palm 
was another important gift bestowed upon them; 
it flourished spontaneously in the valley of the 
Nile; and if it was unable to grow in the sands of 
the arid desert, yet wherever water sufficed for its 
nourishment, this useful tree produced an abun¬ 
dance of dates, a wholesome and nutritious fruit 
which might be regarded as an universal benefit, 
being within the reach of all classes of people, and 
neither requiring expense in the cultivation nor 
interfering with the time demanded for other 
agricultural occupations. 

Among the vegetables above mentioned is one 
which requires some observations. Juvenal savs 
that they were forbidden to eat the onion, and it 
is reported to have been excluded from an Egypt¬ 
ian table. But even if, as Plutarch supposes, 
onions were prohibited to the priests, who “ab¬ 
stained from most kinds of pulse,” they were not 
excluded from the altars of the gods, either in the 
tombs or temples; and a priest is frequently seen 
holding them in his hand or covering an altar 
with a bundle of their leaves and roots. They 
were introduced at private as well as public festi¬ 
vals, and brought to table with gourds, cucumbers 
and other vegetables; and the Israelites, when 
they left the country, regretted “the onions” as 
well as the cucumbers, the watermelons, the leeks, 
the garlic and the meat they “did eat” in Egypt. 

The onions of Egypt were mild and of an ex¬ 
cellent flavor. They were eaten crude as well as 
cooked by persons'both of the higher, and the 
lower classes; but it is difficult to say if they in¬ 
troduced them to the table like the cabbage, as a 


hors d’oeuvre to stimulate the appetite, which Soc¬ 
rates recommends in the “Banquet of Xenophon.” 
On this occasion some curious reasons for their 
use are brought forward by different members of 
the party. Nicerates observes that onions relish 
well with wine, and cites Homer in support of his 
remark; Callias affirms that they inspire courage 
in the hour of battle; and Charmidas suggests 
their utility “ in deceiving a jealous wife, who, 
finding her husband return with his breath smell- 
ing of onions, would be induced to believe he had 
not saluted any one while from home.” 

In slaughtering for the table, it was customary 
to take the ox, or whatever animal had been 
chosen for the occasion, into a court-yard near the 
house, to tie its four legs together and then to 
throw it upon the ground, in which position it 
was held by one or more persons while the 
butcher, sharpening his broad knife upon a steel 
attached to his apron, proceeded to cut the throat 
as near as possible from one ear to the other, 
sometimes continuing the opening downward. 
The blood was frequently received into a vase or 
basin for the purposes of cookery, which was 
repeatedly forbidden to the Israelites by the Mo¬ 
saic law; and the reason of the explicit manner 
of the prohibition is readily explained, from the 
necessity of preventing their adopting a custom 
they had so recently witnessed in Egypt. Nor is 
it less strictly denounced by the Mohammedan 
religion: and all Moslems look upon this ancient 
Egyptian and modern European custom with un¬ 
qualified horror and disgust. But black-puddings 
were popular in Egypt. 

The head was then taken off, and they proceeded 
to skin the animal, beginning with the leg and 
neck. The first joint removed was the right fore¬ 
leg or shoulder, the other parts following in suc¬ 
cession, according to custom or convenience; and 
the same rotation was observed in cutting up the 
victims offered in sacrifice to the gods. Servants 
carried the joints to the kitchen on wooden travs, 
and the cook, having selected the parts suited for 
boiling, roasting and other modes of dressing, pre¬ 
pared them for the fire by washing and any other 
preliminary process he thought necessary. In 
large kitchens the chef, or head cook, had several 
persons under him, who were required to make 
ready and boil the water of the caldron, to put the 
joints on spits or skewers, to cut up or mince the 
meat, to prepare the vegetables and to fulfill 
various other duties assigned to them. 

The very peculiar mode of cutting up the meat 
frequently prevents our ascertaining the exact 
part they intend to represent in the sculptures; 
the chief joints, however, appear to be the head, 
shoulder and leg, with the ribs, tail or rump, the 
heart and kidneys; and they occur in the same 
manner on the altars of the temple and the tables 
of a private house. One is remarkable, not only 
from being totally unlike any of our joints, but 
from its exact resemblance to that commonly seen 
at table in modern Egypt; it is part of the leg, 
consisting of the flesh covering the bone, whose 
two extremities project slightly beyond it. 

The head was left with the skin and horns, and 
was sometimes given away to a poor person, as a 
reward for holding the walking-sticks of those 
who came on foot; but it was frequently taken to 
the kitchen with the other joints; and notwith¬ 
standing the positive assertion of Herodotus, we 
find that even in the temples themselves it was 
admitted at a sacrifice and placed with other offer¬ 
ings on the altars of the gods. 

The historian would lead us to suppose that a 
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strict religious scruple prevented the Egyptians 
of all classes from eating this part, as he affirms 
“that no Egyptian will taste the head of any spe¬ 
cies of animal,” in consequence of certain impre¬ 
cations having been uttered upon it at the time it 
was sacrificed; but as he is speaking of heifers 
slaughtered for the service of the gods, we may 
conclude that the prohibition did not extend to 
those killed for table, nor even to all those offered 
for sacrifice in the temple; and as with the scape¬ 
goat of the Jews, that important ceremony was 
perhaps confined to certain occasions and to chosen 
animals, without extending to every victim which 
was slain. 

The formula of the imprecation was probably 
very similar with the Jews and Egyptians. He¬ 
rodotus says the latter pray the gods “that if any 
misfortune was about to happen to those who 
offered, or to the other inhabitants of Egypt, it 
might fall upon that head;” and with the former 
it was customary for the priest to take two goats 
and cast lots upon them, “one lot for the Lord and 
the other lot for the scapegoat,” which was pre¬ 
sented alive “to make atonement” for the people. 
The priest was then required to “lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Is¬ 
rael, and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat, and send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the wil¬ 
derness.” The remark of Herodotus should then 
be confined to the head on which their impreca¬ 
tion was pronounced; and being looked upon by 
every Egyptian as an abomination, it may have 
been taken to the market and sold to the foreign¬ 
ers; or if no foreigners happened to be there, it 
may have been given to the crocodiles. 

The same mode of slaughtering and of prepar¬ 
ing the joints extended to all the large animals; 
but geese and other wild and tame fowl were 
served up entire, or at least only deprived of their 
feet and pinion joints. Fish were also brought to 
table whole, whether boiled or fried, the tails and 
fins being removed. For the service of religion 
they were generally prepared in the same manner 
as for private feasts; sometimes, however, an ox 
was brought entire to the altar, and birds were 
often placed among the offerings without even 
having the feathers taken off*. 

In Lower Egypt, or, as Herodotus styles it, “the 
corn country,” they were in the habit of drying 
and salting birds of various kinds, as quails, ducks 
and others; and fish were prepared by them in the 
same manner both in Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Some joints were boiled, others roasted, two 
modes of dressing their food to which Herodotus 
appears to confine the Egyptians, at least in the 
lower country; but the various modes of artificial 
cookery which Menes introduced, and which of¬ 
fended the simple habits of King Tnephachthns, 
had long since taught them to make “ savory 
meats,” such as prevented Isaac’s distinguishing 
the flesh of kids from venison. 

For though the early Greeks were contented 
with roast meats, and, as Athenreus observes, the 
heroes of Homer seldom “ boil their meat or dress 
it with sauces,” the Egyptians were far more ad¬ 
vanced in the habits of civilization in those 
remote times. 

The Egyptians never committed the same ex¬ 
cesses as the Romans under the empire; but they 
gave way to habits of intemperance and luxury 
after the Persian conquest and the accession of the 
Ptolemies, so that writers who mention them at 
that period describe the Egyptians as a profligate 
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and luxurious people, addicted to an immode¬ 
rate love of the table and to every excess in 
drinking. 

As is the custom in Egypt and other hot cli¬ 
mates at the present day, they cooked the meat as 
soon as killed, with the same view of having it 
tender which makes northern people keep it until 
decomposition is beginning; and this explains the 
order of Joseph to “slay and make ready” for 
is brethren to dine with him the same day at 
As soon, therefore, as this had been done, 


and the joints were all ready, the kitchen pre¬ 
sented an animated scene and the cooks were busy 
in their different departments. One regulated the 
heat of the fire, raising it with a poker or blowing 
it with bellows worked by the feet; another super¬ 
intended the cooking of the meat, skimming the 
water with a spoon or stirring it with a large fork ; 
while a third pounded salt, pepper or other ingre¬ 
dients in a large mortar, which were added from 
time to time during this process. Liquids of va¬ 
rious kinds also stood ready for use, which were 
sometimes drawn off* by means of syphons; and 
those things they wished to raise beyond the reach 
of rats or other intruders were placed upon trays 
and pulled up by ropes running through rings in 
the ceiling, answering the purposes of a safe. 

Other servants took charge of the pastry which 
the bakers or confectioners had made for the din¬ 
ner-table ; and this department, which may be 
considered as attached to the kitchen, appears 
even more varied than that of the cook. Some 
sifted and mixed the flour, others kneaded the 
paste with their hands and formed it into rolls, 
which were then prepared for baking, and being 
placed on a long tray or board, were carried on 
a man’s head to the oven. Certain seeds were 
previously sprinkled upon the upper surface of 
each roll; and judging from those still used in 
Egypt for the same purpose, they were chiefly 
the nigella sativa , or kam6on aswed, the simsim 
and the caraway. Pliny also mentions this cus¬ 
tom, and says that seeds of cummin were put 
upon cakes of bread in Egypt, and that condi¬ 
ments were mixed with them. 

Sometimes they kneaded the paste with their 
feet, having placed it in a large wooden bowl 
upon the ground; it was then in a more liquid 
state than when mixed by the hand, and was car¬ 
ried in vases to the pastry-cook, who formed it into 
a sort of maccaroni upon a shallow metal pan 
over the fire. Two persons were engaged in this 
process, one stirring it with a wooden spatula and 
the other taking it off when cooked with two 
pointed sticks, who arranged it in a proper place 
where the rest of the pastry was kept. This last 
was of various kinds, apparently made up with 
fruit or other ingredients, with which the dough, 
spread out with the hand, was sometimes mixed; 
and it assumed the shape of a three-cornered cake, 
a recumbent ox, a leaf, a crocodile’s head, a heart, 
or other forms, according to the fancy of the con¬ 
fectioner. That his department was connected 
with the kitchen is .again shown by the presence 
of a man in the corner of the picture engaged in 
cooking lentils for a soup or porridge; his com¬ 
panion brings a bundle of fagots for the fire, and 
the lentils themselves are seen standing near him 
in wicker baskets. 

In heating water or boiling meat fagots of wood 
were principally employed; but for the roast meat 
charcoal, as in the modern kitchens of Cairo; and 
the sculptures represent servants bringing this last 
in mats of the same form as in those of the pres¬ 
ent dav. They sometimes used round balls for 


cooking, probably a composition of charcoal and 
other ingredients, which a servant is represented 
taking out of a basket and putting on the stove, 
while another blows the fire with a fan. 

That dinner was served up at midday may be 
inferred from the invitation given by Joseph to 
his brethren; but it is probable that, like the Ro¬ 
mans, they also ate supper in the evening, jus is 
still the custom in the East. The table was much 
the same as that of the present day in Egypt—a 
small stool, supporting a round tray, on which the 
dishes are placed ; but it differed from this, in 
having its circular summit fixed on a pillar or leg, 
which was often in the form of a man, generally a 
captive, who supported the slab upon his head, 
the whole being of stone, or some hard wood. On 
this the dishes were placed, together with loaves 
of bread, some of which were not unlike those of 
the present day in Egypt, flat and round as our 
crumpets. Others had the form of rolls or cakes, 
sprinkled with seeds. 

It was not generally covered with any linen, but, 
like the Greek table, was washed with a sponge or 
napkin after the dishes were removed, Jind pol¬ 
ished by the servants when the company had re¬ 
tired, though an instance sometimes occurs of a 
napkin spread on it, at least on those which bore 
offerings in honor of the dead. One or two guests 
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generally sat at a table, though, from the mention 
of persons seated in rows according to rank, it has 
been supposed the tables were occasionally of a 
long shape, as may have been the case when the 
brethren of Joseph “sat before him, the first-born 
according to his birth-right and the youngest ac¬ 
cording to his youth,” Joseph eating alone at 
another table where “ they set on for him by him¬ 
self.” But even if round, they might still sit ac¬ 
cording to rank, one place being always the post 
of honor, even at the present day, at the round 
table of Egypt. 

In the houses of the rich bread was made of 
wheat, the poorer classes being contented with 
cakes of barley or of doom (holcus sorghum), 
which last is still so commonly used by them ; for 
Herodotus is as wrong in saying that they thought 
it “the greatest disgrace to live on wheat and bar¬ 
ley ” as that “ no one drank out of any but bronze 
(or brazen) cups.” The drinking-cups of the 
Egvptians not only varied in their materials, but 
also in their forms. Some were plain and unorna¬ 
mented ; others, though of small dimensions, were 
made after the models of larger vases; many were 
like our own cups without handles, and others 
may come under the denomination of beakers and 
saucers. Of these the former were frequently 
made of alabaster, with a round base, so that they 
coulcl not stand when filled, and were held in the 
hand, or when empty were turned downward upon 
their rim; and the saucers, which were of glazed 
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pottery, had sometimes lotus blossoms or fish rep¬ 
resented on their concave surface. 

The tables, as at a Roman repast, were occasion¬ 
ally brought in and removed with the dishes on 
them; sometimes each joint was served up sepa¬ 
rately, and the fruit, deposited in a plate or 
trencher, succeeded the meat at the close of din¬ 
ner; but in less fashionable circles, particularly 
of the olden times, fruit was brought in baskets, 
which stood beside the table. The dishes con¬ 
sisted of fish; meat boiled, roasted and dressed in 
various ways; game, poultry and a profusion of 
vegetables and fruit, particularly figs and grapes, 
during the season ; and a soup or “ pottage of len¬ 
tils,” as with the modern Egyptians, was not an 
unusual dish. Of figs and grapes they were par¬ 
ticularly fond, which is shown by their constant 
introduction even among the choice offerings pre¬ 
sented to the gods ; and figs of the sycamore must 
have been highly esteemed, since they were se¬ 
lected as the heavenly fruit given by the goddess 
Netpe to those who were judged worthy of admis¬ 
sion to the regions of eternal happiness. Fresh 
dates during the season, and in a dried state at 
other periods of the year, were also brought to 
table, as well as a preserve of the fruit, made into 
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a cake of the same form as the tamarinds now 
brought from the interior of Africa and sold in the 
Cairo market. 

The guests sat on the ground or on stools and 
chairs; and having neither knives nor forks, nor 
any substitute for them answering to the chopsticks 
of the Chinese, they ate with their fingers, like the 
modern Asiatics, and invariably with the right 
hand; nor did the JeWs and Etruscans, though 
they had forks for other purposes, use any at table. 

Spoons were introduced when required for soup 
or other liquids; and perhaps even a knife was 
employed on some occasions to facilitate the carv¬ 
ing of a large joint, which is sometimes done in 
the East at the present day. 

The Egyptian spoons were of various forms and 
sizes. They were principally of ivory, bone, woods 
or bronze, and other metals; and in some the 
handle terminated in a hook, by which, if re¬ 
quired, they were suspended to a nail. Many 
were ornamented with the lotus flower; the han¬ 
dles of others were made to represent an animal 
or a human figure; some were of very arbitrary 
shape; and a smaller kind of round form, probably 
intended for taking ointment out of a vase and 
transferring it to a shell or cup for immediate use, 
are occasionally discovered in the tombs of Thebes. 
One in the museum of Alnwick Castle is a perfect 
specimen of these spoons, and is rendered more 


interesting from having been found with the shell, 
its companion at the toilet-table. 

Simpula, or ladles, were also common, and many 
have been found at Thebes. They were of bronze, 
frequently gilt, and the curved summit of the han¬ 
dle terminating in a goose’s head, a favorite 
Egyptian ornament, served to suspend them at the 
side of a vessel, after having been used for taking 
a liquid from it; and judging from a painting on 
a vase in the Naples Museum, where a priest is 
represented pouring a libation from a vase with 
the simpulum, we may conclude this to have been 
the principal purpose to which they were applied. 

Some simpula were made with a joint or hinge 
in the centre of the handle, so that the upper half 
either folded over the other or slided down behind 
it, the extremity of each being furnished with a 
bar which held them together, at the same time 
that it allowed the upper one to pass freely up and 
down. Two of these are preserved in the Berlin 
Museum. There is also a ladle of hard wood, 
found with a case of bottles. It is very small, the 
lower part, which may properly be called the 
handle, being barely more than five inches long, 
of very delicate workmanship; and the sliding- 
rod, which fits into a groove in the centre of the 
handle, is about the thickness of a needle. 

Small strainers or cullenders of bronze have also 
been found at Thebes, about five inches in diame¬ 
ter, and several other utensils. 

The Egyptians washed after as well as before 
dinner, an invariable custom throughout the East, 
as among the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews and 
others; and Herodotus speaks of a golden basin, 
belonging to Amasis, which was used hv the king, 
and “the guests who were in the habit of eating at 
his table.” 

An absorbent seems also to have been adopted 
for scouring the hands, and a powder of ground 
lupins, the doq&q of modern Egypt, is no doubt an 
old invention, handed down to the present inhab¬ 
itants. 

Soap was not unknown to the ancients, and a 
small quantity has been found at Pompeii. Pliny, 
who mentions it as an invention of the Gauls, says 
it was made of fat and ashes; and Aretieus, the 
physician of Cappadocia, tells us that the Greeks 
borrowed their knowledge of its medicinal proper¬ 
ties from the Romans. But there is no evidence 
of soap having been used by the Egyptians; and 
if by accident they discovered something of the 
kind while engaged with mixtures of natron or 
potash and other ingredients, it is probable that it 
was only an absorbent, without oil or grease, and 
on a par with steatite or the argillaceous earths, 
with which, no doubt, they were long acquainted. 

The Egyptians, a scrupulously religious people, 
were never remiss in expressing their gratitude for 
the blessings they enjoyed, and in returning thanks 
to the gods for that peculiar protection they were 
thought to extend to them and to their country 
above all the nations of the earth. They therefore 
never sat down to meals without saying grace; and 
Josephus says that when the seventy-two elders 
were invited by Ptolemy Philadelphia to sup at 
the palace, Nicanor requested Eleazar to say grace 
for his countrymen instead of those Egyptians to 
whom that duty was committed on other occasions. 

It was also a custom of the Egyptians, during or 
after their repasts, to introduce a wooden image of 
Osiris, from one foot and a half to three feet in 
height, in the form of a human mummy, standing 
erect or lying on a bier, and to show it to each of 
the guests, warning him of his mortality and the 
transitory nature of human pleasure. lie was 


reminded that some day he would be like that fig¬ 
ure; that men ought “to love one another and 
avoid those evils which tend to make them con¬ 
sider life too long, when in reality it is too short;” 
and while enjoying the blessings of this world to 
bear in mind that their existence was precarious, 
and that death, which all ought to he prepared to 
meet, must eventually close their earthly career. 
Thus, while the guests were permitted, and even 
encouraged, to indulge in conviviality, the plea¬ 
sures of the table and the mirth so congenial to 
their lively disposition, they were exhorted to put 
a certain degree of restraint upon their conduct; 
and though this sentiment was perverted by other 
people and used as an incentive to present ex¬ 
cesses, it was perfectly consistent with the ideas of 
the Egyptians to be reminded that this life was 
only a lodging or “ inn ” on their way, and that 
their existence here was the preparation for a 
future state. 

The idea of death had nothing revolting to 
them; and so little did the Egyptians object to 
have it brought before them that they even intro¬ 
duced the mummy of a deceased relative at their 
parties, and placed it at table as one of the guests— 
a fact which is recorded by Lucian, in his “ Essay 
on Grief,” and of which he declares himself to 
have been an eye-witness. 

After dinner music and singing were resumed; 
hired men and women displayed feats of agility; 
swinging each other round by the hand ; throwing 
up and catching the ball; or flinging themselves 
round backward head over heels, in imitation of a 
wheel, which was usually a performance of women. 
They also stood on each other’s back and made a 
somersault from that position, and a necklace or 
other reward was given to the most successful 
tumbler. 

The most usual games within-doors were odd 
and even, mora and draughts, for the first of 
which (called by the Romans “ludere par et ini- 
par”) they used bones, nuts, beans, almonds or 
shells; and any indefinite number was held be¬ 
tween the two hands. 

The game of mora was common in ancient as 
well as modern Italy, and was played by two per¬ 
sons, who each simultaneously threw out the 
fingers of one hand, while one party guessed the 
sum of both. They were said in Latin, “micare 
digitis,” and this game, still so common among 
the lower order of Italians, existed in Egypt 
about four thousand years ago, in the reigns of 
the Osirtasens. 

The same, or even a greater, antiquity may be 
claimed for the game of draughts, or, as it has 
been erroneously called, chess. As in the two 
former, the players sat on the ground or on 
chairs, and the pieces or men, being ranged in 
line at either end of the tables, moved on a 
chequered board, as in our own chess and 
draughts. 

The pieces were all of the same size and form, 
though they varied on different boards, some being 
small, others large with round summits; some 
were surmounted by human heads; and many 
were of a lighter and neater shape, like small 
nine-pins, probably the most fashionable kind, 
since they were used in the palace of King 
Remeses. These last seem to have been about 
one inch and a half high, standing on a circular 
base of half an inch in diameter, but some are 
only one inch and a quarter in height, and little 
more than half an inch broad at the lower end. 
Others have been found of ivory one inch and 
six-eighths high and one and an eighth in diame¬ 
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ter, with a small knob at the top, exactly like 
those represented at Beni Ilassan and the tombs 
near the pyramids. 

They were about equal in size upon the same 
board, one set black, the other white or red ; or 
one with round, the oilier with fiat heads, stand¬ 
ing on opposite sides; and each player, raising it 
with the finger and thumb, advanced his piece to¬ 
ward those of his opponent; but though we are 
unable to say if this was done in a direct or diag¬ 
onal line, there is reason to believe they could 
not take backward, as in the Polish game of 
draughts, the men being mixed together on the 
board. 

It was an amusement common in the houses 
of the lower classes, as in the mansions of the 
rich; and King Remeses is himself portrayed on 
the walls of his palace at Thebes engaged in the 
game of draughts with the ladies of his household. 

The modern Egyptians have a game of draughts 
very similar in the appearance of the men to that 
of their ancestors, which they call dameh, and 
play much in the same manner as our own. 

Analogous to the game of odd and even was 
one in which two of the players held a number of 
shells or dice in their closed hands over a third 
person who knelt between them, with his face to¬ 
ward the ground, and who was obliged to guess 
the combined number ere he could be released 
from this position. 

Another game consisted in endeavoring to snatch 
from each other a small hoop by means of hooked 
rods, probably of metal; and the success of a 
player seems to have depended on extricating his 
own from an adversary’s rod, and then snatching 
up the hoop before he had time to stop it. 

Other games are represented in the paintings, 
but not in a manner to render them intelligible; 
and many which were doubtless common in 
Egypt are omitted both in the tombs and in the 
writings of ancient authors. 

The dice discovered at Thebes and other places 
may not be of a Pharaonic period, but from the 
simplicity of their form we may suppose them sim¬ 
ilar to those of the earliest age in which too the 
conventional number of six sides had probably 
always been adopted. They were marked with 
small circles, representing units, generally with a 
dot in the centre, and were of bone or ivory, vary¬ 
ing slightly in size. 

Plutarch shows that dice were a very early in¬ 
vention in Egypt, and acknowledged to be so by 
the Egyptians themselves, since they were intro¬ 
duced into one of their oldest mythological 
fables, Mercury being represented as playing at 
dice with the Moon previous to the birth of Osiris, 
and winning from her the five days of the epact 
which were added to complete the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year. 

It is probable that several games of chance were 
known to the Egyptians besides dice and mora, 
and as with the Romans, that many a doubtful 
mind sought relief in the promise of success by 
having recourse to fortuitous combinations of vari¬ 
ous kinds; and the custom of drawing or casting 
lots was common at least as early as the period of 
the Hebrew exodus. 

The games and amusements of children were 
such as tended to promote health by the exercise 
of the body, and to divert the mind by laughable 
entertainments. Throwing and catching the ball, 
running, leaping and similar feats, were encour¬ 
aged as soon as their age enabled them to indulge 
in them; nDd a young child was amused with 
painted dolls whose hands and legs, moving on 



pins, were made to assume various positions by 
means of strings. Some of these were of rude 
form, without legs, or with an imperfect repre¬ 
sentation of a single arm on one side. Some had 
numerous beads, in imitation of hair, hanging 
from the doubtful place of the head ; others ex¬ 
hibited a nearer approach to the form of a man; 
and some, made with considerable attention to 
proportion, were small models of the human 
figure. They were colored according to fancy, 
and the most shapeless had usually the most 
gaudy appearance, being intended to catch the eye 
of an infant. Sometimes a man was figured wash¬ 
ing or kneading dough, who was made to work by 
pulling a string; and a typhonian monster or a 
crocodile amused a child by its grimaces or the 
motion of its opening mouth. In the toy 
of the crocodile we have sufficient evidence 
that the notion of this animal, “ not moving 
its lower jaw, and being the only creature 
which brings the upper one down to the 
lower,” is erroneous. Like other animals, it 
moves the lower jaw only; but when seizing 
its prey, it throws up its head, which gives 
an appearance of motion in the upper jaw 
and has led to the mistake. 

The game of ball was of course generally 
pi ay ed out of doors. 11 was not con fi ned to ch i 1 - 
dren nor to one sex, though the mere amuse¬ 
ment of throwing and catching it appears 
to have been considered more particularly 
adapted to women. They had different 
modes of playing. Sometimes a person un¬ 
successful in catching the ball tvas obliged 
to suffer another to ride on her back, who 
continued to enjoy this post until she also 
missed it, the ball being thrown by an op¬ 
posite player, mounted in the same manner 
and placed at a certain distance, according to 
the space previously agreed upon ; and from 
the beast-of-burden office of the person who 
had failed, the same name was probably ap¬ 
plied to her as to those in the Greek game, 

“ who were called asses, and were obliged to 
submit to the commands of the victor.” 

Sometimes they caught three or more halls 
in succession, the hands occasionally crossed \ 
over the breast; they also threw it up to a 
height and caught it, like the Greek ovpavLa, 
our “sky ball;” and the game described by 
Homer to have been played by Halius and 
Laodamus in the presence of Alcinous was \ 
known to them; in which one party threw \ 
the hall as high as he could, and the other, 
leaping up, caught it on its fall, before his 
feet again touched the ground. 

When mounted on the backs of the losing 
party, the Egyptian women sat sidewise. Their 
dress consisted merely of a short petticoat, with¬ 
out a body, the loose upper robe being laid aside 
on these occasions; it was bound at the waist with 
a girdle, supported by a strap over the shoulder, 
and was nearly the same as the undress garb of 
mourners, worn during the funeral lamentation on 
the death of a friend. 

The balls were made of leather or skin, sewed 
with string, crosswise, in the same manner as our 
own, and stuffed with bran or husks of corn ; and 
those which have been found at Thebes are about 
three inches in diameter. Others were made of 
string or of the stalks of rushes, platted together, 
so as to form a circular mass, and covered, like the 
former, with leather. They appear also to have 
had a smaller kind of ball, probably of the same 
materials, and covered, like many of our own, 


with slips of leather of a rhomboidal shape, sewed 
together longitudinally and meeting in a common 
point at both ends, each alternate slip being of a 
different color; but these have only been met with 
in pottery. 

In one of their performances of strength and 
dexterity two men stood together side by side, and 
placing one arm forward and the other behind 
them, held the hands of two women, who reclined 
backward in opposite directions, with their whole 
weight pressed against each other’s feet, and in 
this position were whirled around, the hands of 
the men who held them being occasionally crossed 
in order more effectually to guarantee the steadi¬ 
ness of the centre on which they turned. 

Sometimes two men, seated back to back on the 
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ground, at a given signal tried .who should rise 
first from that position without touching the 
ground with the hand. And in this, too, there 
was probably the trial who should first make good 
his seat upon the ground from a standing position. 

Another game consisted in throwing a knife or 
pointed weapon into a block of wood, in which 
each player was required to strike his adversary’s, 
or more probably to fix his own in the centre or 
at the circumference of a ring painted on the 
wood; and his success depended on being able to 
ring his weapon most frequently or approach most 
closely to the line. 

Conjuring appears also to have been known to 
them, at least thimble-rig, or the game of cups, 
under which a ball was put, while the opposite 
party guessed under which of four it was concealed. 

The Egyptian grandees frequently admitted 
dwarfs and deformed persons into their household, 
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originally, perhaps, from a humane motive, or 
from some superstitious regard for men who bore 
the external character of one of their principal 
gods, Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, the misshapen deity of 
Memphis; but whatever may have given rise to 
the custom, it is a singular fact that already as 
early as the age of Osirtasen, or about four thou¬ 
sand years ago, the same fancy of attaching these 
persons to their suite existed among the Egyptians 
as at Rome, and even in modern Europe, till a 
late period. 

The games of the lower orders, and of those 
who sought to invigorate the body by active exer¬ 
cises, consisted of feats of agility and strength. 
Wrestling was a favorite amusement, and the 
paintings at Beni Hassan present all the varied 
attitudes and modes of attack and defence of 
which it is susceptible. And in order to enable 
the spectator more readily to perceive the position 
of the limbs of each combatant, the artist has 
availed himself of a dark and light color, and 
even ventured to introduce alternately a black 
and red figure. The subject covers a whole wall, 
but the selection of a few groups will suffice to 
convey an idea of the principal positions of the 
combatants. 

It is probable that, like the Greeks, they anoint¬ 
ed the body with oil when preparing for these 
exercises, and they were entirely naked, with the 
exception of a girdle, apparently of leathern 
thongs. 

The two combatants generally approached each 
other holding their arms in an inclined position 
before the body, and each endeavored to seize his 
adversary in the manner best suited to his mode 
of attack. It was allowable to take hold of any 
part of the body, the head, neck or legs, and the 
struggle was frequently continued on the ground 
after one or both had fallen—a mode of wrestling 
common also to the Greeks. 

They also fought with the single stick, the hand 
being apparently protected by a basket or guard 
projecting over the knuckles; and on the left arm 
tfiey wore a straight piece of wood bound on with 
^straps, serving as a shield to ward off their adver¬ 
sary’s blow. They do not, however, appear to 
have used the cestus , nor to have known the art 
of boxing, though in one group, at Beni Hassan, 
the combatants appear to strike each other. Nor 
is there an instance in any of these contests of the 
Greek sign of acknowledging defeat, which was 
by holding up a finger in token of submission; 
and it was probably done by the Egyptians with a 
word. It is also doubtful if throwing the discus, 
or quoit, was an Egyptian game; but there ap¬ 
pears to be one instance of it in a king’s tomb of 
the nineteenth dynasty. 

One of their feats of strength or dexterity was 
lifting weights; and bags full of sand were raised 
with one hand from the ground and carried with 
a straight arm over the head, and held in that 
position. 

Mock fights were also an amusement, particu¬ 
larly among those of the military class, who were 
trained to the fatigues of war by these manly 
recreations. One party attacked a temporary fort 
and brought up the battering-ram under cover of 
the testudo; another defended the walls and en¬ 
deavored to repel the enemy; others, in two par¬ 
ties of equal numbers, engaged in single-stick, or 
the more usual neb6ot , a pole wielded with both 
hands; and the pugnacious spirit of the people is 
frequently alluded to in the scenes portrayed by 
their artists. 

The use of the nebOot seems to have been as 


common among the ancient as among the modern 
Egyptians; and the quarrels of villages were often 
decided or increased, as at present, by this efficient 
weapon. Crews of boats are also represented at¬ 
tacking each other with the earnestness of real 
strife. Some are desperately wounded, and being 
felled by their more skillful opponents, are thrown 
headlong into the water; and the truth of Herod¬ 
otus’ assertion that the heads of the Egyptians 
were harder than those of other people seems 
fully justified by the scenes described by their 
own draughtsmen. It is fortunate that their suc¬ 



cessors have inherited this peculiarity, in order 
to bear the violence of the Turks and their own 
combats. 

Many singular encounters with sticks are men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors, among which may be 
noticed one at Papremis, the city of Mars, de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus. When the votaries of the 
deity presented themselves at the gates of the tem¬ 
ple, their entrance was obstructed by an opposing 
party ; and all being armed with sticks, they com¬ 
menced a rude combat, which ended not merely 
in the infliction of a few severe wounds, but even, 
as the historian affirms, in the death of many per¬ 
sons on either side. 

Bull-fights were also among their sports, which 


were sometimes exhibited in the dromos or avenue 
leading to the temples, as at Memphis before the 
temple of Vulcan, and prizes were awarded to the 
owner of the victorious combatant. Great care was 
taken in training them for this purpose, Strabo 
says as much as is usually bestowed on horses, and 
herdsmen were not loth to allow or encourage an 
occasional fight for the love of the exciting and 
popular amusement. 

They did not, however, condemn culprits or cap¬ 
tives taken in war to fight with wild beasts for the 
amusement of an unfeeling assembly. Nor did 
they compel gladiators to kill each other and 
gratify a depraved taste by exhibitions revolting 
to humanity. Their great delight was in amuse¬ 
ments of a lively character, as music, dancing, 
buffoonery and feats of agility, and those who ex¬ 
celled in gymnastic exercises were rewarded with 
prizes of various kinds. 

IV. Animals. — Birds. — Fishing. — The 

Hippopotamus. — Crocodile.—Animals 

of Egypt.—Birds.—Plants.—Emblems. 

—Offerings.—Ceremonies. 

Among the various pastimes of the Egyptians, 
none was more popular than the chase, and the 
wealthy aristocracy omitted nothing that could 
promote their favorite amusement. They hunted 
the numerous wild animals in the desert; they 
had them caught with nets, to be turned out 
on some future day, and some very keen sports¬ 
men took long journeys to spots noted for abun¬ 
dance of game. 

The taste, as far as it could be indulged, was 
general with all classes, and the peasants hunted 
down the wild beasts that lived on the borders of 
the desert and invaded the flocks and fields at 
night with the same alacrity as the priestly and 
military grandees or other wealthy land-owners 
chased the game in their preserves. Some shot 
them with arrows, others laid traps for them, and 
various methods were devised for securing the 
enemies of the farm-yard. Watchers and dogs 
were always on the alert against wolves and jack¬ 
als, the poachers of their flocks and poultry ; and 
when the peasants heard the melancholy howls 
and yelping bark of the large packs of jackals col¬ 
lecting every evening in anticipation of a foray 
among the geese, they waited for their well-known 
passage through a ravine on the desert’s edge, or 
longed that some, in spite of Anubis, might fall 
into their traps. 

The hyena, an enemy of flocks and herds, a 
gourmand in the flesh of the peasant’s very useful 
donkey, and when none of these could be had a 
very destructive devourer of the crops, was espe¬ 
cially hateful; and the agricultural heart rejoiced 
when a hyena, caught in a trap, was brought home 
muzzled, as a harmless spectacle to the children of 
the village and a triumph among the neighbors. 

When a grand chase took place in the domain 
of some grandee or in the extensive tracts of the 
desert, a retinue of huntsmen, beaters and others 
in his service attended, to manage the hounds, to 
carry the game baskets and hunting poles, to set 
the nets and to make other preparations for a good 
day’s sport. Some took a fresh supply of arrows, 
a spare bow and various requisites for remedying 
accidents; some were merely beaters, others were 
to assist in securing the large animals caught by 
the lasso, others had to mark or turn the game, 
and some carried a stock of provisions for the 
chasseur and his friends. These last were borne 
upon the usual wooden yoke across the shoulders, 
and consisted of a skin of water and jars of good 
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wine placed in wicker baskets, with bread, meats 
and other eatables. The skin used for holding 
water was precisely the same as that of the present 
day, being of a goat or a gazelle, stripped from 
the body by a longitudinal opening at the throat, 
the legs serving as handles, to which ropes for 
slinging them were attached, and a soft pendent 
tube of leather sewed to the throat in the place of 
the head formed the mouth of the water-skin, 
which was secured by a thong fastened round it. 

Sometimes a portion of the desert of consider¬ 
able extent was enclosed by nets, into which the 
animals were driven by beaters, and the place 
chosen for fixing them was, if possible, across 
narrow valleys or torrent beds lying between some 
rocky hills. Here a sportsman on horseback or in 
a chariot could waylay them or get within reach 
with a bow; for many animals, particularly 
gazelles, when closely pressed by dogs, fear to take 
a steep ascent, and are easily overtaken or shot as 
they double back. 

The spots thus enclosed were usually in the 
vicinity of the water-brooks, to which they were 
in the habit of repairing in the morning and even¬ 
ing ; and having awaited the time when they went 
to drink, and ascertained it by their recent tracks 
on the accustomed path, the hunters disposed the 
nets, occupied proper positions for observing them 
unseen and gradually closed in upon them. Such 
are the scenes partially portrayed in the Egyptian 
paintings, where long nets are represented sur¬ 
rounding the space they hunted in, and the hyenas, 
jackals and various wild beasts unconnected with 
the sport are intended to show that they have been 
accidentally enclosed within the same line of nets 
with the antelopes and other animals. 

The long net was furnished with several ropes, 
and was supported on forked poles, varying in 
length to correspond with the inequalities of the 
ground, and was so contrived as to enclose any 
space by crossing hills, valleys or streams and 
encircling woods or whatever might present itself. 

Besides the portions of the open desert and the 
valleys which were enclosed for hunting, the 
parks and covers on their own domains in the 
valley of the Nile, though of comparatively lim¬ 
ited dimensions, offered ample space and opportu¬ 
nity for indulging in the chase; and a quantity of 
game was kept there, principally the wild goat, 
oryx and gazelle. 

They had also fishponds, and spacious poultry- 
yards set apart for keeping geese and other wild 
fowl, which they fattened for the table. 

It was the duty of the huntsmen or the game- 
keepers to superintend the preserves; and at 
proper periods of the year wild fawns were ob¬ 
tained to increase the herds of gazelles and other 
animals, which always formed part of the stock 
of a wealthy Egyptian. 

Being fed within pastures enclosed with fences, 
they were not marked in any particular way like 
the cattle, which, being let loose in open mead¬ 
ows, and frequently allowed to mix with the 
herds of the neighbors, required some distin¬ 
guishing sign by which they might be recog¬ 
nized. These last were, therefore, branded on 
the shoulder with a hot iron engraved with the 
owner’s name; and the paintings of Thebes rep¬ 
resent the cattle lying on the ground with their 
feet tied, while one person heats an iron on the fire 
and another applies it to the shoulder of the pros¬ 
trate animal. 

The Egyptians frequently coursed with dogs in 
the open plains, the chasseur following in his 
chariot and the huntsmen on foot. Sometimes he 


only drove to cover in his car, and having 
alighted, shared in the toil of searching for the 
game, his attendants keeping the dogs in slips, 
ready to start them as soon as it appeared. The 
more usual custom, when the dogs threw off in a 
level plain of great extent, was for him to remain 
in his chariot, and urging his horses to their full 
speed, endeavor to turn or intercept them as they 
doubled, discharging a well-directed arrow when¬ 
ever they came within its range. 

The noose, or lasso, was also employed to 
catch the wild ox, the antelope and other ani¬ 
mals; but this could only be thrown by lying in 
ambush for the purpose, and was principally 
adopted when they wished to secure them alive. 

Besides the bow, the hounds and the noose, 
they hunted with lions, which were trained ex¬ 
pressly for the chase, like the clieeta or hunting 
leopard of India, being brought up from cubs in a 
tame state, and many Egyptian monarchs were ac¬ 
companied in battle by a favorite lion. But there 
is no instance of hawking. 

The bow used for the chase was very similar 
to that employed in war; the arrows were gen¬ 
erally the same, with metal heads, though some 
were only tipped with stone. The mode of draw¬ 



ing the bow was also the same ; and if the chasseurs 
sometimes pulled the string only to the breast, the 
more usual method was to raise it, and bring the 
arrow to the ear; and occasionally one or more 
spare arrows were held in the hand, to give 
greater facility in discharging them with rapid¬ 
ity on the antelopes and wild oxen. 

The animals they chiefly hunted were the ga¬ 
zelle, wild goat or ibex, the oryx, wild ox, stag, 
kebsh or wild sheep, hare and porcupine, of all of 
which the meat was highly esteemed among the 
delicacies of the table, the fox, jackal, wolf, hy¬ 
ena and leopard and others being chased as an 
amusement, for the sake of their skins or as en¬ 
emies of the farm-yard. For though the fact of 
the hyena being sometimes bought with the ibex 
and gazelle might seem to justify the belief that 
it was also eaten, there is no instance of its being 
slaughtered for the table. The ostrich held out a 
great temptation to the hunter from the value of 
its plumes. These were in great request among 
the Egyptians for ornamental purposes; they 
were also the sacred symbol of truth, and the 
members of the court on grand occasions decked 
themselves with the feathers of the ostrich. The 
labor endured during the chase of this swift¬ 
footed bird was amply repaid; even its eggs were 
required for some ornamental or for some relig¬ 
ious use (as with the modern Copts), and with 
the plumes formed part of the tribute imposed 


by the Egyptians on the conquered countries 
where it abounded. Lion-hunting was a favorite 
amusement of the kings, and the deserts of Ethi¬ 
opia always afforded good sport, abounding as 
they did with lions; their success on those occa¬ 
sions was a triumph they often recorded; and 
Amunoph III. boasted having brought down in 
one battue no less than one hundred and two 
head, either with the bow or spear. For the 
chase of elephants they went still farther south, 
and in after times the Ptolemies had hunting- 
palaces in Abyssinia. 

Many other animals are introduced in the 
sculptures besides those already noticed, some of 
which are well worthy of heraldry, as winged 
quadrupeds with the heads of hawks or of a 
snake, and a crocodile with a hawk’s head, with 
others equally fanciful, and were it not for their 
great antiquity (as early as the twelfth dynasty) 
might be supposed to derive their origin from 
Asia. 

The Egyptian sphinx was usually an emblem¬ 
atic figure, representative of the king, and may 
be considered, when with the head of a man and 
the body of a lion, as the union of intellect and 
physical force; it is therefore scarcely necessary 
to observe that it is not female, as that of the 
Greeks. Besides the ordinary sphinx, com¬ 
pounded of a lion and a man, was one with the 
head of a ram, another with the hawk’s head and 
lion’s body, and the asp-headed and the hawk¬ 
headed sphinx with wings. 

The wild animals now most noted in Egypt, 
either in the valley of the Nile or in the desert, 
are the gazelle, ibex, kebsh, hare, fox. jackal, wolf, 
hyena, jerboa, hedgehog and ichneumon. 

The oryx is a native of Ethiopia, as is the 
spotted hyena or marafeen, which last is once 
represented in the Egyptian sculptures. The oryx 
has long annulated horns, tapering to a sharp 
point, and nearly straight, with a slight curve or 
inclination backward. It frequently occurs in the 
sculptures, being among the animals tamed by the 
Egyptians and kept in great numbers in their pre¬ 
serves. 

The beisa is very like the oryx, except in the 
black marks upon its face and a few other points; 
and the addax, another antelope, inhabiting Upper 
Ethiopia, differs principally from the oryx in its 
horns, which have a waving or spiral form. It 
appears to be represented in the sculptures of Beni 
Hassan. 

The wild ox, which is also of the genus antilope, 
the dfcfassa of modern zoologists, though not a na¬ 
tive of Egypt, is found in the African desert, and 
I believe in Eastern Ethiopia; it is of a reddish 
sandy and gray color, with a black tuft terminating 
its tail, and stands about four feet high at the 
shoulder. At Beni Hassan it is made too much to 
resemble a common ox, but it is more correctly 
represented in the Theban sculptures. 

The stag with branching horns, figured at Beni 
Hassan, is also unknown in the valley of the Nile; 
but it is still seen in the vicinity of the natron 
lakes, as about Tunis, though not in the desert be¬ 
tween the river and the Red Sea. 

The ibex, which is common in the Eastern des¬ 
ert, is very similar to the bouquetin of the Alps, 
and is called in Arabic Beddan or Tdytal. The 
former appellation is exclusively applied to the 
male, which is readily distinguished by a beard 
and large knotted horns, curving backward over 
its body, the female having short erect horns, 
scarcely larger than those of the gazelle, and being 
of a much smaller and lighter structure. 
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The kebsh, or wild sheep, is found in the east¬ 
ern desert, principally in the ranges of primitive 
mountains, which, commencing about latitude 28° 
40', at the back of the limestone hills of the val¬ 
ley of the Nile, extend thence into Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia. The female kebsh is between two and 
three feet high at the shoulder, and its total length 
from the tail to the end of the nose is a little more 
than four feet; hut the male is larger and is pro¬ 
vided with stronger horns, which are about five 
inches in diameter at the roots, and are curved 
backward on each side of the neck. The whole 
body is covered with hair, like many of the Ethi¬ 
opian sheep, .and the throat and thighs of the fore 
legs are furnished with a long pendent mane—a 
peculiarity not omitted in the sculptures, and 
which suffices to prove the identity of the kebsh, 
wherever its figure is represented. 

The porcupine is no longer a native of Egypt, 
nor is the leopard met with on this side of Upper 
Ethiopia. Bears are altogether unknown ; and if 
they occur twice in the paintings of the Theban 
tombs, they are only brought by foreigners, to¬ 
gether with the productions of their country 
which were deemed rare and curious to the 
Egyptians. 

The wolf is common, and, as Herodotus says, 
“scarcely larger than a fox;” and the tombs in 
the mountain above Lycopolis, the modern O’Sioot, 
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contain the mummies of wolves, which were the 
sacred animals of the place. 

The Egyptian hare is a native of the valley of 
the Nile, as well as of the two deserts, and is re¬ 
markable for the length of its ears, which the 
Egyptians have not failed to indicate in their 
sculptures. It is a smaller species than those of 
Europe, which accords with Denon’s remark on 
the comparative size of animals common to Egypt 
and Europe—that the former are always smaller 
than our own. 

The wabber or hyrax, though a native of the 
eastern desert of Egypt, is not represented in the 
sculptures, but this is probably owing to its habits 
and to their hunting principally in the valleys of 
the secondary mountains, the wabber only ven¬ 
turing a short distance from its burrow in the 
evening, and living in the primitive ranges where 
the seulch or acacia grows. It was probably the 
saphan of the Bible, as Bruce has remarked, and 
that enterprising traveler is perfectly correct in 
placing it among ruminating animals. The hedge¬ 
hog was always common, as at present, in the val¬ 
ley of the Nile. 

The lion is now unknown to the north of Upper 
Ethiopia; there, however, it is common, as well 
as the leopard and other carnivorous beasts; and 
the abundance of sheep in those districts amply 
supplies them with food and has the happy tend¬ 
ency of rendering them less dangerous to man. In 
ancient times, however, the lion inhabited the des¬ 
erts of Egypt, and Athenaeus mentions one killed 


by the emperor Adrian while hunting near Alex¬ 
andria. They are even said, in former times, to 
have been found in Syria and in Greece. 

Among the animals confined to the valley of 
the Nile and its vicinity may be mentioned the 
ichneumon, which lives principally in Lower 
Egypt and the Fyoom, and which, from its enmity 
to serpents, was looked upon by the Egyptians 
with great respect. Its dexterity in attacking the 
snake is truly surprising. It seizes the enemy at 
the back of the ueck as soon as it perceives it 
rising to the attack, one firm bite sufficing to de¬ 
stroy it; and when wounded by the venomous 
fangs of its opponent, it is said by the Arabs to 
have recourse to some herb which checks the effect 
of the deadly poison. 

The ichneumon is easily tamed and is some¬ 
times seen in the houses of Cairo, where, in its hos¬ 
tility to rats, it performs w all the duties of a cat; 
but from its indiscriminate fondness for eggs, 
poultry and many other requisites for the kitchen, 
it is generally reckoned troublesome, and I have 
often found reason to complain of those I kept. 

Eggs are its favorite food, and it is said to have 
been greatly venerated by those who held the croc¬ 
odile in abhorrence, in consequence of its destroy¬ 
ing the eggs of that hateful animal; but it is now 
rarely met with in places where the crocodile 
abounds; and at all periods its principal recom¬ 
mendation was its hostility to serpents. It is fre¬ 
quently seen in the paintings, where its habits are 
distinctly alluded to by the Egyptian artists, who 
represent it in search of eggs among the bushes 
and the usual resorts of the feathered tribe. 

The wild cat, the Felis chaus of Linnaeus, is com¬ 
mon in the vicinity of the pyramids and Heliopo¬ 
lis, but it does not occur among the pictured ani- 
I mals of ancient Egypt. Nor is the jerboa, so 
frequently met with both in the upper and lower 
country, represented in the sculptures. 

The giraffe was not a native of Egypt, but of 
Ethiopia, and is only introduced in subjects which 
relate to that country, where it is brought, with 
apes, rare woods and other native productions, as 
part of the tribute annually paid to the Pharaohs. 

The Egyptians had several breeds of dogs, some 
solely used for the chase, others admitted into the 
parlor, or as companions of their walks, and some, 
as at the present day, were chosen for their pecu¬ 
liar ugliness. The most common kinds were a 
sort of fox-dog and a hound; they had also a 
short-legged dog, not unlike our turnspit, which 
was a great favorite, especially in the reigns of the 
Osirtasens, and, as in later days, the choice of a 
king or some noted personage brought a particu¬ 
lar breed into fashion. 

Mummies of the fox-dog are common in Upper 
Egypt; and this was doubtless the parent stock of 
the modern red wild dog of Egypt, so common in 
Cairo and other parts of the lower country. 

Pigs, though an abomination to the Egyptians, 
formed part of a farmer’s stock; but attentive to 
the habits of animals, they allowed them to range 
and feed out of doors, under the care of a herds¬ 
man, knowing that cleanliness is as beneficial for, 
as the confinement in a sty is contrary to, the na¬ 
ture of a pig. 

Their cattle were of different kinds, the most 
common being the short-and long-horned varieties 
and the Indian or humped ox ; and the last two, 
though no longer natives of Egypt, are common 
in Abyssinia and Upper Ethiopia. The buffalo, 
which abounds in Abyssinia and in modern Egypt, 
is never represented on the monuments. 

Horses and asses were abundant, and the latter 


were employed as beasts of burden, for treading 
out corn (particularly in Lower Egypt) and for 
many other purposes. Like those of the present 
day, they were small, active and capable of bearing 
great fatigue; and as these hardy animals were 
maintained at a very trifling expense, their num¬ 
bers in the agricultural districts were very great, 
and one individual had as many as seven hundred 
and sixty employed on different parts of his estate. 

Egyptian horses were greatly esteemed; they 
were even exported to the neighboring countries, 
and Solomon bought them at a hundred and fifty 
shekels of silver from the merchants who traded 
with Egypt by the Syrian desert. 

It is remarkable that the camel, though known 
in Egypt as early at least as the time of Abraham 
(being among the presents given by Pharaoh to 
the patriarch), has never been met with, even in 
the latest paintings or hieroglyphics. Yet this 
does not prove it was even rare in the country, 
since the same would apply to fowls and pigeons, 
of which no instance occurs on the monuments 
among the stock of the farm-yard. Cocks and 
hens, however, as well as horses, appear to have 
come originally from Asia. 

The birds of Egypt were very numerous, es¬ 
pecially wild fowl, which abounded on the lakes 
and marsh-land of the Delta ; they also frequented 
the large pieces of water on the estates of the rich 
landed proprietors in all parts of the country. 

Large flights of quails afforded excellent sport 
at certain seasons, and the bustard and other birds, 
found on the edge of the desert, were highly prized 
for the table. 

Many are represented by the Egyptian sculp¬ 
tures, some sacred, others that served for food ; 
and in the tombs of Thebes and Beni Hassan the 
Egyptians have not omitted to notice bats, and 
even some of the insects that abound in the valley 
of the Nile; and the well-known locust, the butter¬ 
fly and the beetle are introduced in the fowling 
and fishing scenes and in sacred subjects. 

Fowling was one of the great amusements of all 
classes. Those who followed this sport for their 
livelihood used nets and traps; but the amateur 
sportsman pursued his game in the thickets and 
felled them with the throw-stick, priding himself 
on his dexterity in its use. The bow was not em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, nor was the sling adopted, 
except by gardeners and peasants, to frighten the 
birds from the vineyards and fruit. The throw- 
stick was made of heavy wood, and flat, so as to 
offer little resistance to the air in its flight; and 
the distance to which an expert arm could throw it 
was considerable, though they always endeavored 
to approach the birds as near as possible under 
cover of the bushes and reeds. It was from one 
foot and a quarter to two feet in length, and about 
one and a half inch in breadth, slightly curved at 
the upper end, but. in no instance had it the round 
shape and flight of the Australian boomerang. 

On their fowling excursions they usually pro¬ 
ceeded with a party of friends and attendants, 
sometimes accompanied by the members of their 
family, and even by their young children, to the 
jungles and thickets of the marsh-lands or to the 
lakes of their own grounds, which, especially dur¬ 
ing the inundation, abounded with wild fowl; and 
seated in punts made of the papyrus, they glided, 
without disturbing the birds, amidst the lofty 
reeds that grew in the water and masked their 
approach. This sort of boat was either towed, 
pushed bv a pole or propelled by paddles, and the 
Egyptians fancied that persons who used it were 
secure from the attacks of crocodiles. 
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Fishing was also a favorite pastime of the 
Egyptian gentleman, both in the Nile and in the 
spacious “sluices or ponds for fish ” constructed 
within his grounds, where they were fed for the 
table, and where he amused himself by angling 
and the dexterous use of the bident. These favor¬ 
ite occupations were not confined to young per¬ 
sons nor thought unworthy of men of serious 
habits; and an Egyptian of rank, and of certain 
age, is frequently represented in the sculptures 
catching fish in a canal or lake with the line, or 
spearing them as they glided past the bank. 
Sometimes the angler posted himself in a shady 
spot by the water’s edge, and having ordered his 
servants to spread a mat upon the ground, sat 
upon it as he threw his line; and some, with no¬ 
tions of elegance and comfort, used a chair, as 
effeminate gentlemen sometimes do in our modern 
civilization. 

The rod was short, and apparently of one piece; 
the line usually single, though instances occur of 
a double line, each with its own hook, which was 
of bronze. In all cases they adopted a ground 
bait, as is still the custom in Egypt, without any 
float; and though several winged insects are rep¬ 
resented in the paintings hovering over the water, 
it does not appear that they ever put them to the 
hook, and still less that they had devised any 
method similar to our artificial-fly fishing, which 
is still as unknown to the unsophisticated modern 
Egyptians as to their fish. 

To spear them with the bident was thought the 
most sportsmanlike way of killing fish. In throw¬ 
ing it they sometimes stood on the bank, but gen¬ 
erally used the papyrus punt, gliding smoothly 
over the water of a lake on their grounds without 
disturbing the fish as they lay beneath the broad 
leaves of the lotus. Those who were very keen 
sportsmen even made parties to the lowlands of the 
Delta, as they did at other times for shooting to 
the highlands of the desert. 

The bident was a spear with two barbed points, 
which was either thrust at the fish with one or 
both hands as they passed by, or was darted to a 
short distance, a long line fastened to it prevent¬ 
ing its being lost, and serving to recover it with 
the fish when struck. It was occasionally fur¬ 
nished with feathers like an arrow, and sometimes 
a common spear was used for the purpose, but in 
most cases it was provided with a line, the end of 
which was held by the left hand or wound upon a 
reel. This mode of fishing is still adopted in 
many countries; and the fish-spears of the South 
Sea islanders have two, three and four points, and 
are thrown nearly in the same manner as the 
bident of the ancient Egyptians. Their attendants 
or their children assisted in securing the fish, 
which, when taken off the barbed point of the 
spear, were tied together by the stalk of a rush 
passed through the gills. 

The chase of the hippopotamus was a favorite 
amusement of the sportsman, for it then frequented 
Lower Egypt, though now confined to Upper Ethi¬ 
opia. Like the crocodile, it was looked upon as 
an enemy, from the ravages it committed at night 
in the fields, and was also killed for its hide, of 
which they made shields, whips, javelins and 
helmets. 

The whips, known by the name of corbag (cor- 
baj), are still very generally used in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, in riding the dromedary or for chastis¬ 
ing a delinquent peasant, for which purposes it 
was applied by the ancient Egyptians; and an at¬ 
tendant sometimes followed the steward of an es¬ 
tate with this implement of punishment in hand. 


The mode of attacking and securing the hippo¬ 
potamus appears, from the sculptures of Thebes, 
to have been very similar to that now adopted 
about Sennar, where, like the ancient Egyptians, 
they prefer chasing it in the river to an open 
attack on shore; and the modern Ethiopians are 
contented to frighten it from the corn-fields by the 
sound of drums and other noisy instruments. 

It was entangled by a running noose, at the ex¬ 
tremity of a long rope wound upon a reel, at the 
same time that it was struck by a spear. This 
weapon consisted of a broad flat blade, furnished 
with a deep tooth, or barb, at the side, having a 
strong line of considerable length attached to its 
upper end and running over the notched summit 
of a wooden shaft, which was inserted into the 
head or blade like a common javelin. It was 
thrown in the same manner, but, on striking, the 
shaft fell and the iron head alone remained in the 
body of the animal, which, on receiving a wound, 
plunged into deep water, the line having been 
immediately let out. When fatigued by exertion, 
the hippopotamus was dragged to the boat, from 
which it again plunged, and the same was re¬ 
peated till it became perfectly exhausted, fre¬ 
quently receiving additional wounds and being 
entangled by other nooses, which the attendants 
held in readiness, as it was brought within their 
reach. 

The line attached to the blade was also wound 
upon a reel, generally carried by some of the at¬ 
tendants, which was of very simple construction, 
consisting of a half ring of metal as a handle, and 
the bar turning on it, on which the line was 
wound. 

Neither the hippopotamus nor the crocodile was 
used as food by the ancient Egyptians, but the peo¬ 
ple of Apollinopolis ate the crocodile upon a certain 
occasion, in order to show their abhorrence of 
Typho, the evil genius, of whom it was an em¬ 
blem. “They had also a solemn hunt of this ani¬ 
mal upon a particular day, set apart for the pur¬ 
pose, at which time they killed as many of them 
as they could, and afterward threw their dead 
bodies before the temple of their god, assigning 
this reason for their practice, that it was in the 
shape of a crocodile Typho eluded the pursuit of 
Orus.” 

In some parts of Egypt it was sacred, “while 
in other places they made war upon it, and those 
who lived about Thebes and the Lake Mceris (in 
the Arsinoite nome) held it in great veneration.” 

It was there treated with the most marked re¬ 
spect and kept at a considerable expense; it was 
fed and attended with the most scrupulous care; 
geese, fish and various meats were dressed pur¬ 
posely for it; they ornamented its head with ear¬ 
rings, its feet with bracelets, and its neck with 
necklaces of gold and artificial stones; it was ren¬ 
dered perfectly tame by kind treatment; and after 
death its body was embalmed in a most sumptuous 
manner. This was particularly the case in the 
Theban, Ombite and Arsinoite nomes; and at a 
place now called Maabdeh, opposite the modern 
town of Manfaloot, are extensive grottoes, cut far 
into the limestone mountain, where numerous 
crocodile mummies have been found, perfectly 
preserved and evidently embalmed with great 
care. 

The people of Apollinopolis, Tentyris, Heracle- 
opolis and other places, on the contrary, held the 
crocodile in abhorrence, and lost no opportunity 
of destroying it; and the Tentyrites were so ex¬ 
pert, from long habit, in catching and even in 
overcoming this powerful animal in the water 


that they were known to follow it into the Nile 
and bring it by force to the shore. Pliny and 
others mention the wonderful feats performed by 
them, not only in their own country, but in the 
presence of the Roman people; and Strabo says 
that on the occasion of some crocodiles being ex¬ 
hibited at Rome the Tentyrites who were pres¬ 
ent fully confirmed the truth of the report of 
their power over those animals; for having put 
them into a spacious tank of water, with a shelving 
bank artificially constructed at one side, the men 
boldly entered the water, and entangling them in 
a net, dragged them to the bank and back again 
into the water, which was witnessed by numerous 
spectators. 

The crocodile is, in fact, a timid animal, flying 
on the approach of man, and little danger need be 
apprehended from it, except by any one incau¬ 
tiously standing on a sloping bank of sand near 
the river, when it can approach unseen. Egypt 
produces two varieties, distinguished by the num¬ 
ber and position of the scales on the neck, and by 
one being black, the other of a greener color. They 
do not exceed eighteen or twenty feet, though 
travelers have mentioned some of awful size. The 
story of the “trochilus” entering its mouth as it 
sleeps on the sandbanks, and relieving it of the 
leeches in its throat, would be “ remarkable, if 
true” that any leeches existed in the Nile, but 
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the friendly offices of this winged toothpick may 
have originated in the habits of the small “ run¬ 
ning bird,” a species of char ad rius or dottrel, so 
common there, which, by its shrill cry on the ap¬ 
proach of man, warns the crocodile (quite unin¬ 
tentionally) of its danger. And its proximity to 
the crocodile is readily explained by its seeking 
the flies and other insects that are attracted to the 
sleeping beast. 

The eggs of the crocodile are remarkably small 
—only three inches long by two in breadth, or 
diameter—being less than those of a goose. They 
are equally thick at each end. They are laid in 
the sand till hatched by the warmth of the sun; 
and the small crocodile, curled up with its tail to 
its nose, awaits the time for breaking the shell. 
But the ichneumon is far more dangerous to the 
eggs than the trochilus is useful to their parents, 
and its destruction of the unhatched young ob¬ 
tained for it great veneration in those places where 
the crocodile was not held sacred. 

There were various modes of catching it. One 
was “to fasten a piece of pork to a hook and throw 
it into the middle of the stream as a bait; then 
standing near the water’s edge, they beat a young 
pig, and the crocodile, being enticed to the spot by 
its cries, found the bait on its way, and swallow¬ 
ing it, was caught by the hook. It was then pulled 
ashore; and its eyes being quickly covered up with 
mud, it was easily overcome.” 

It is singular that the wild boar is never rep¬ 
resented among the animals of Egypt, though a 
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native of the country and still frequenting the 
Fyoom and the Delta. It is even eaten at the 
present day, in spite of the religious prejudices of 
the Moslems, by some of the people about Dami- 
etta. Even if it never inhabited Upper Egypt, it 
ought to be figured in some of the fowling and 
hunting scenes which relate to the marsh-lands of 
the Delta; and the fabled chase of it by Typho 
shows it was known in Egypt at the earliest times. 
Nor is the wild ass met with in the paintings 
either of Upper or Lower Egypt, though it is 
common in the deserts of the Thebaid; and other 
animals have already been shown to be wanting in 
the sculptures. We are, therefore, more recon¬ 
ciled by these omissions to the absence of several 
from the monuments which appear in all proba¬ 
bility to have existed in the country. 

And here it may not be out of place to give a 
list of the different animals, birds, reptiles, fish and 
plants, noticing at the same time those that were 
sacred, and adding jn account of the emblems 
connected with the religion. Among the Egypt¬ 
ians different animals, birds, reptiles, fishes and 
plants were sacred, and among the long list the fol¬ 
lowing may be enumerated. Tims of animals the 
following were sacred, viz.: The ape, green mon¬ 
key, shrew-mouse, dog, wolf, the jackal, ichneu¬ 
mon, cat, lion, goat, sheep and ram, and the cow. 
Among the sacred birds were classed the vulture 
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Nubicus, or Nisser, the sacred hawk, fowls, cocks, 
the goose. Of reptiles, the tortoise was dedicated 
to a tortoise-headed god, and the crocodile was 
sacred to Savak. The little egret was sacred to 
Osiris; the asp was dedicated to Neph and Ranno; 
and the frog was the emblem of Pthah. At Sy- 
enita* the eel was sacred, and the scorpion was 
sacred generally to the goddess Selk. Very cele¬ 
brated was the scarabceus and different genera and 
species of beetles; they were used as emblems of 
the world, and were dedicated to the sun and to 
Pthah. Among vegetables, the pomegranate, vine, 
fig, acanthus, tamarisk, lotus, garlic, onion, leek, 
palm branch and the papyrus were all placed in 
the category of sacred offices, and were under the 
tutelage of special gods, to whom they were con¬ 
sidered appropriate offerings. 

Among the ancient Egyptians almost everything 
in nature had some emblematic or symbolic use. 
The remains of their monuments are covered 
with illustrations of their remarkable fertility of 
thought in this department. They had emblems 
of their deities, of life, of goodness, of power, 
of majesty and dominion, of authority, of roy¬ 
alty, of stability, while long lists of other attri¬ 
butes were symbolized, as may be seen in the 
chambers of Osiris at Philie and in the coronation 
ceremony at Medeenet Haboo. 

The sign of Life is held by the gods in one 
hand and the sceptre of Power (or Purity) gener¬ 
ally in the other. The lotus was always a favorite 
svrabol; the palm branch was the sign of “ the 


year;” and a frog with the young palm leaf, as it 
springs from the date stone, rising from its back, 
was the type of man in embryo. The eye of Osi¬ 
ris was sometimes a representation of ‘‘Egypt,” 
and was placed at the head of their boats; and 
numerous other emblems occur in the sacred sub¬ 
jects represented on the monuments. Among 
flowers two frequently occur, the papyrus head 
and another water plant, which were the emblems 
of Lower and Upper Egypt. 

Flowers were presented in different ways, either 
loosely, tied together by the stalks, or in carefully 
formed bouquets, without any other gifts. Some¬ 
times those of a particular kind were offered alone, 
the most esteemed being the lotus, papyrus, con¬ 
volvulus and other favorite productions of the 
garden; and a bouquet of peculiar form was oc¬ 
casionally presented, or two smaller ones, carried 
in each of the donor’s hands. 

Chaplets and wreaths of flowers were also laid 
upon the altars and offered to the deities, whose 
statues were frequently crowned with them. In 
the selection of them, as of herbs and roots, those 
most grateful or useful to man were chosen as 
most acceptable to the gods; and it was probably 
the utility rather than the flavor that induced 
them to show a marked preference for the onion, 
the raphanus , and cucurbitaceous plants which so 
generally found a place amongst the offerings. 

Of fruits, the sycamore, fig and grapes were 
the most esteemed for the service of the altar. 
They were presented on baskets or trays, fre¬ 
quently covered with leaves to keep them fresh ; 
and sometimes the former were represented 
placed in such a manner on an open basket 
as to resemble the hieroglyphic signifying 
“ wife.” 

Ointment often formed part of a large donation, 
and always entered into the list of those things 
which constituted a complete set of offerings. It 
was placed before the deity in vases of alabaster 
or other materials, the name of the god to whom 
it was vowed being frequently engraved upon the 
vase that contained it. Sometimes the king or 
priest took out a certain portion to anoint the 
statue of the deity, which was done with the little 
finger of the right hand. 

Ointment was presented in different wavs, ac¬ 
cording to the ceremony performed in honor of 
the gods, and the various kinds of sweet-scented 
ointments used by the Egyptians were liberally 
offered at every shrine. According to Clemens, 
the psugdce of Egypt were among the most noted; 
and Plinv and Athenseus both bear testimony to 
the variety of Egyptian ointments, as well as the 
importance attached to them, which is confirmed 
by the sculptures, and even by the vases discovered 
in the tombs. 

Rich vestments, necklaces, bracelets, jewelry 
of various kinds and other ornaments, vases of 
gold, silver and.porcelain, bags of gold and nu¬ 
merous gifts of the most costly description, were 
also presented to the gods. They constituted the 
riches of the treasury of the temple; and the 
spoils taken from conquered nations were depos¬ 
ited there by a victorious monarch as a votive gift 
for the success of his arms or as a token of grati¬ 
tude for favors already received. Tables of the 
precious metals and rare woods were among the 
offerings, and an accurate catalogue of his votive 
presents was engraved on the walls of the temple 
to commemorate the piety of the donor and the 
wealth of the sanctuary. They do not, however, 
properly come under the denomination of offer¬ 
ings to the gods, but are rather dedications to 


their temples; and it was in presenting them that 
some of the grand processions took place. 

Rut it was not only customary to deposit the 
necklaces and other “precious gifts” collectively 
in the temple; the kings frequently offered each 
singly to the gods, decorating their statues with 
them and placing them on their altars. 

They also presented numerous emblems con¬ 
nected with the vows they had made, the favors 
they desired or the thanksgivings they returned 
to the gods, among which the most usual were a 
small figure of truth ; the symbol of the assem¬ 
blies; the cow of Athor; the hawk-headed neck¬ 
lace of Sokari; a cynocephalus; parts of dress; 
ointment; gold and silver in bags or in rings; 
three feathers or heads of reeds, the emblem of a 
field ; a scribe’s tablet and inkstand ; a garland or 
wreath ; and an emblem of pyramidal form, per¬ 
haps a particular kind of “ white” cake. 

Thanksgivings for the birth of a child, escape 
from danger or other marks of divine favor were 
offered by individuals through the medium of the 
priests. The same was also done in private; and 
secret as well as public vows were made in the 
hope of future favors, the quality of these obla¬ 
tions depending on the god to whom presented or 
the occupation of the donor, a shepherd bringing 
from his flocks, a husbandman from his fields, and 
others according to their means, provided the 
offering was not forbidden by the rites of the 
deity. 

Though the Egyptians considered certain obla¬ 
tions suited to particular gods, others inadmissible 
to their temples, and some more peculiarly adapted 
to prescribed periods of the year, the greater part 
of the deities were invoked with the same offer¬ 
ings, the most usual of which were fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, ointment, incense, grain, wine, milk, 
beer, oil, cakes and the sacrifice of animals and 
birds. These last were either offered whole, with 
the feathers, or plucked and trussed; and when 
presented alone, they were sometimes placed upon 
a portable stand furnished with spikes, over which 
the bird was laid. 

The bronze instruments with long curved spikes 
found in the Etruscan tombs were probably in¬ 
tended for a similar purpose, though they were 
once thought to be for torturing Christian martyrs. 

Even oxen and other animals were sometimes 
offered entire, though generally after the head had 
been taken off, and it does not appear that this 
depended on any particular ceremony. 

In slaying a victim the Egyptians suffered the 
blood to flow upon the ground, or over the altar if 
placed upon it; and the mode of cutting it up ap¬ 
pears to have been the same as when killed for the 
table. The head was first taken off, and after the 
skin had been removed they generally cut off the 
right leg and shoulder, and the other legs and 
parts in succession, which, if required for the 
table, were placed on trays and carried to the 
kitchen, or if intended for sacrifice were deposited 
on the altar, with fruit, cakes and other offerings. 

The joints and parts most readily distinguished 
in the sculptures are the head, the fore leg, with 
the shoulder, which was styled sapt, “ the chosen 
part,” the upper joint of the hind leg, the kid¬ 
neys, the ribs, the heart and the rump ; and those 
most commonly seen on the altars are the head, 
the leg and the ribs. When the Egyptians offered 
a holocaust, they commenced with a libation of 
wine—a preliminary ceremony common, according 
to Herodotus, to all their sacrifices—and after it 
had been poured upon the altar, the victim was 
slain. They first removed the head and skin (a 
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statement, as has already been shown, fully con¬ 
firmed by the sculptures. They then took out the 
stomach, leaving only the entrails and the fat, 
after which the thighs, the upper part of the 
haunches, the shoulders and the neck were cut 
off in succession. Then, filling the body with 
cakes of pure flour, honey, dried raisins, tigs, in¬ 
cense, myrrh and other odoriferous substances, 
they burnt it on the fire, pouring over it a consid¬ 
erable quantity of oil. The portions which were 
not consumed were afterward given to the vota¬ 
ries who were present on the occasion, no part of 
the offering being left; and it was during the 
ceremony of burning the sacrifice at the ffite of 
Isis that they beat themselves in honor of Osiris. 

The ordinary subjects in the interior of the 
temples represent the king presenting offerings to 
the deities worshiped there, the most remarkable 
of which are the sacrifices already mentioned, in¬ 
cense, libation, and several emblematic figures or 
devices connected with religion. He sometimes 
made an appropriate offering to the presiding 
deity of the sanctuary and to each of the contem- 
plar gods, as Diodorus says Osymandyas was rep¬ 
resented to have done, the memorial of which act 
of piety was preserved in the sculptures of his tomb. 

Incense was presented to all the gods and intro¬ 
duced on every grand occasion, when a complete 
oblation was made; for they sometimes merely 
offered a libation of wine, oil and other liquids, 
or a single gift, a necklace, a bouquet of flowers 
or whatever they had vowed. Incense was also 
presented alone, though more usually accompanied 
by a libation of wine. It consisted of various in¬ 
gredients, according to circumstances; and in offer¬ 
ings to the sun, Plutarch says that resin, myrrh 
and a mixture of sixteen ingredients called kuphi 
were adapted to different times of the day. 

In offering incense the king held in one hand 
the censer, and with the other threw balls or pas- 
tiles of incense into the flame. Then, addressing 
the god before whose statue he stood, with a suit¬ 
able prayer to invoke his aid and favor, he begged 
him to accept the Incense he presented, in return 
for which the deity granted him “a long, pure 
and happy life,” with other favors accorded by the 
gods to men. 

A libation of wine was frequently offered, to¬ 
gether with incense, or two censers of incense, 
with several oxen, birds and other consecrated 
gifts. And that it was customary to present sev¬ 
eral of the same kind is shown by the ordinary 
formula of presentation, which says, “ I give you 
a thousand cakes, a thousand vases of wine, a 
thousand head of oxen, a thousand geese, a thou¬ 
sand vestments, a thousand censers of incense, a 
thousand libations, a thousand boxes of ointment.” 
The cakes were of various kinds. Many were 
round, oval or triangular, and others had the edges 
folded over like the fateereh of the present dav. 
They also assumed the shape of leaves' or the form 
of an animal, a crocodile’s head or some capricious 
figure, and it was frequently customary to sprinkle 
them (particularly the round and oval cakes) with 
seeds. 

Wine was presented in two cups. It was not 
then a libation, but merely an offering of wine; 
and since the pouring out of wine upon the altar 
wasapreliminary ceremony, as Herodotus observes 
common to all their sacrifices, we find that the 
king is often represented making a libation upon 
an altar covered with offerings of cakes, flowers 
and the joints of a victim killed for the occasion. 

Two kinds of vases were principally used for 
libations, but that used on great occasions, and 


carried in procession by the prophet or by the 
king, was of long shape, with the usual spout. 

The various kinds of wine were indicated by the 
names affixed to them. White and red wines, 
those of the upper and lower country, grape juice 
or wine of the vineyard (one of the most delicious 
beverages of a hot climate, and one which is com¬ 
monly used in Spain and other countries at the 
present day), were the most noted. 

Beer and milk, as well as oils of various kinds 
for which Egypt was famous, were also common 
among the offerings. 

No people had greater delight in ceremonies 
and religious pomp than the Egyptians; and 
grand processions constantly took place to com¬ 
memorate some legendary tale connected with su¬ 
perstition. Nor was this tendency of the Egyptian 
mind neglected by the priesthood, whose influ¬ 
ence was greatly increased by the importance of 
the post they held on those occasions; there was 
no ceremony in which they did not participate, 


and even military regulations were subject to their 
influence. 

One of the most important ceremonies was “the 
procession of shrines,” which is mentioned in the 
Rosetta Stone, and is frequently represented on the 
walls of the temples. The shrines were of two 
kinds, the one a sort of canopy, the other an ark 
or sacred boat, which may be termed the great 
shrine. This was carried with grand pomp by 
the priests, a certain number being selected for 
that duty, who, supporting it on their shoulders 
by means of long staves passing through metal 
rings at the side of the sledge on which it stood, 
brought it into the temple, where it was placed 
upon a stand or table, in order that the prescribed 
ceremonies might be performed before it. 

The stand was also carried in the procession by 
another set of priests, following the shrine, by 
means of similar staves, a method usually adopted 
for transporting large statues and sacred emblems 
too heavy or too important to be borne by one 
person. The same is stated to have been the cus¬ 
tom of the Jews in some of their religious pro¬ 
cessions, as in carrying the ark “to its place, into 
the oracle of the house, to the most holy place,” 
when the temple was built by Solomon. 


The number of shrines in the processions, and 
the splendor of the ceremony performed on the oc¬ 
casion, depended on the particular festival they 
intended to commemorate. In many instances 
the shrine of the deity of the temple was carried 
alone, sometimes that of other deities accompanied 
it and sometimes that of the king was added—a 
privilege granted as a peculiar mark of esteem for 
some great benefit conferred by him upon his 
country, or for his piety in having beautified the 
temples ot the gods. Such is the motive men¬ 
tioned in the description of the Rosetta Stone, 
which, after enumerating the benefits conferred 
upon the country by Ptolemy, decrees, as a return 
for them, “that a statue of the king shall be 
erected in every temple, in the most conspicuous 
place; that it shall be called the statue of Ptol¬ 
emy, the defender of Egypt, and that near it 
shall be placed the presiding deity, presenting to 
him the shield of victory. Moreover, that the 
priests shall minister three times every day to the 


statues and prepare for them the sacred dress, and 
perform the accustomed ceremonies, as in honor 
of other gods at feasts and festivals; that there 
shall be erected an image and golden shrine of 
King Ptolemy in the most honorable of the tem¬ 
ples, to be set up in the sanctuary among the other 
shrines; and that on the great festivals, when the 
procession of shrines takes place, that of the god 
Epiphanes shall accompany them, ten royal golden 
crowns being deposited upon the shrine, with an 
asp attached to each, and the (double) crown 
Pshent, which he wore at his coronation, placed 
in the midst.” 

It was also usual to carry this statue of the prin¬ 
cipal deity in whose honor the procession took 
place, together with that of the king and the fig¬ 
ures of his ancestors, borne in the same manner on 
men’s shoulders, like the gods of Babylon men¬ 
tioned by Jeremiah. 

Diodorus speaks of an Ethiopian festival of Ju¬ 
piter, when his statue was carried in procession, 
probably to commemorate the supposed refuge of 
the gods in that country, which may have been a 
memorial of the flight of the Egyptians with their 
gods at the time of the shepherd invasion, men¬ 
tioned by Josephus on the authority of Manetho. 
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Diodorus also says, “ Homer derived from Egypt 
his story of the embraces of Jupiter and Juno and 
their traveling into Ethiopia, because the Egypt¬ 
ians every year carry Jupiter’s shrine over the 
river into Africa, and a few days after bring it 
back again, as if the gods had returned out of 
Ethiopia. The fiction of their nuptials was taken 
from the solemnization of these festivals, at which 
time both their shrines, adorned with all sorts of 
flowers, are carried by the priests to the top of a 
mountain.” 

The usual number of priests who performed the 
duty of bearers was generally twelve or sixteen to 
eacii shrine. They were accompanied by another 
of a superior grade, distinguished by a lock of hair 
pendent on one side of his head and clad in a leop¬ 
ard skin, the peculiar badge of his rank, who, 
walking near them, gave directions respecting 
the procession, its position in the temple and 
whatever else was required during the ceremony, 
which agrees well with the remark of Herodotus, 
that “each deity had many priests and one high- 
priest.” Sometimes two priests of the same pecu¬ 
liar grade attended, both during the procession 
and after the shrine had been deposited in the 
temple. These were the pontiffs, or highest order 
of priests; they had the title of “ Sem,” and en- 
joved the privilege of offering sacrifice on all 
grand occasions. 

When the shrine reached the temple, it was re¬ 
ceived with every demonstration of respect by the 
officiating priest, who was appointed to do duty 
upon the day of the festival; and if the king hap¬ 
pened to be there, it was his privilege to perform 
the appointed ceremonies. These consisted of 
sacrifices and prayers, and the shrine was decked 
with fresh-gathered flowers and rich garlands. 
An endless profusion of offerings was placed be¬ 
fore it on several separate altars, and the king, 
frequently accompanied by his queen, who held a 
sistrum in one hand and in the other a bouquet of 
flowers made up into the particular form required 
for these religious ceremonies, presented incense 
and libation. This part of the ceremony being 
finished, the king proceeded to the presence of the 
god (represented by his statue), from whom he 
was supposed to receive a blessing, typified by the 
sacred tau, the sign of life. Sometimes the prin¬ 
cipal contemplar deity was also present, usually 
the second member of the triad of the place, and it 
is probable that the position of the statue was near 
to the shrine alluded to in the inscription of the 
Rosetta Stone. 

Some of the sacred boats or arks contained the 
emblems of life and stability, which, when the veil 
was drawn aside, were partially seen; others, the 
figure of the divine spirit Nef or Non, and some 
presented the sacred beetle of the sun overshad¬ 
owed by the wings of two figures of the goddess 
Thmei or Truth, which call to mind the cherubim 
of the Jews. 

The dedication of the whole or part of a temple 
was, as may be reasonably supposed, one of the 
most remarkable solemnities at which the king 
presided. And if the actual celebration of the 
rites practiced on the occasion, the laying of the 
foundation stone or other ceremonies connected 
with it, are not represented on the monuments, the 
importance attached to it is shown by the con¬ 
spicuous manner in which it is recorded in the 
sculptures, the ostentation with which it is an¬ 
nounced in the dedicatory inscriptions of the mon¬ 
uments themselves, and the answer returned by the 
god in whose honor it was erected. 

Another striking ceremony was the transport of 


I the dedicatory offerings made by the king to the 
gods, which were carried in great pomp to their 
respective temples. The king and all the priests 
attended the procession, clad in their robes ot cere¬ 
mony, and the flag-staffs attached to the great 
towers of the fapade were decked, as on other grand 
festivals, with banners. 

The coronation of the king was a peculiarly im¬ 
posing ceremony. It was one of the principal sub¬ 
jects represented in the court of the temples, and 
some idea may be formed of the pomp displayed 
on the occasion even from the limited scale on 
which the monuments are capable of describing it. 

It is thus represented at Medeenet Haboo. 

First comes the king, borne in his shrine or can¬ 
opy, and seated on a throne ornamented with the 
figures of a lion and a sphinx, which is preceded 
bv a hawk. Behind him stand two figures of Truth 
and Justice with outspread wings. Twelve Egypt¬ 
ian princes, his sons, bear the shrine; officers wave 
flabella around the monarch, and others of the sa¬ 
cerdotal order attend on either side, carrying his 
arms and insignia. Four others follow; then six 
of the king’s sons, behind whom are two scribes 
and eight attendants of the military class, bearing 
stools and the steps of the throne. 

In another line are members of the sacerdotal 
order, four others of the king’s sons, fan-bearers 
and military scribes, a guard of soldiers bringing 
up the rear of the procession. Before the shrine, 
in one line, march six officers bearing sceptres and 
other insignia; in another a scribe reads aloud the 
contents of a scroll he holds unfolded in his hand, 
preceded by two of the king’s sons and two distin¬ 
guished persons of the military and priestly orders. 
The rear of both these lines is closed by a pontiff, 
who, turning round toward the shrine, burns in¬ 
cense before the monarch, and a band of music, 
composed of the trumpet, drum, double pipe and 
other instruments, with choristers, forms the van 
of the procession. 

The king, alighted from his throne, officiates as 
priest before the statue of Amun-Khem, or Amun- 
Re, generator; and still wearing his helmet, he pre¬ 
sents libations and incense before the altar, which 
is loaded with flowers and other suitable offerings. 
The statue of the god, attended by officers bearing 
flabella, is carried on a palanquin covered with 
rich drapery by twenty-two priests; behind it fol¬ 
low others, bringing the table and the altar of the 
deity. Before the statue is the sacred bull, fol¬ 
lowed by the king on foot, wearing the cap of the 
“Lower country.” Apart from the procession 
itself stands the queen, as a spectator of the cere¬ 
mony, and before her a scribe reads a scroll he has 
unfolded. A priest turns round to offer incense to 
the white bull; and another, clapping his hands, 
brings up the rear of a long procession of hie- 
raphori , carrying standards, images and other 
sacred emblems; and the foremost bear the statue 
of the king’s ancestors. 

In the next compartment, the president of the 
assembly reads a long invocation, the contents of 
which are contained in the hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tion above; and the six ears of corn which the 
king, once more wearing his helmet, has cut with 
a golden sickle are held out by a priest toward the 
deity. The white bull and images of the king’s 
ancestors are deposited in his temple, in the pres¬ 
ence of Amun-Khem, the queen still witnessing 
the ceremony, which is concluded by an offering 
of incense and libation made by Reraeses to the 
statue of the god. 

With the Egyptians, as with the Jews, the in¬ 
vestiture to any sacred office, as that of king or 


priest, was confirmed by this external sigh; and 
as the Jewish lawgiver mentions the ceremony of 
pouring oil upon the head of the high-priest after 
he had put on his entire dress, with the mitre and 
crown, the Egyptians represent the anointing of 
their priests and kings after they were attired in 
their full robes, with the cap and crown upon 
their head. Some of the sculptures introduce a 
priest pouring oil over the monarch in the pres¬ 
ence of Thoth, Iior-Hat, Seth and Nilus, which 
may be considered a representation of the cere¬ 
mony before the statues of those gods. The func¬ 
tionary who officiated was the high-priest or 
prophet, clad in a leopard skin, the same who 
attended on all occasions which required him to 
assist or assume the duties of the monarch in the 
temple. 

The custom of anointing was not confined to the 
appointment of kings and priests to the sacred 
offices they held; it was the ordinary token of 
welcome to guests in every party at the house of a 
friend; and in Egypt, no less than in Judaea, the 
metaphorical expression, “anointed with the oil 
of gladness,” was fully understood, and applied to 
the ordinary occurrences of life. It was not con¬ 
fined to the living; the dead were made to partici¬ 
pate in it, as if sensible of the token of esteem 
thus bestowed upon them; and a grateful survivor, 
in giving an affectionate token of gratitude to a 
regretted friend, neglected not this last unction of 
his mortal remains. Even the head of the ban¬ 
daged mummy, and the case which contained it, 
were anointed with oils and the most precious 
ointments. 

Another ceremony represented in the temples 
was the blessing bestowed by the gods on the king 
at the moment of his assuming the reins of gov¬ 
ernment. They laid their hands upon him ; and 
presenting him with the symbol of life, they 
promised that his reign should be long and glo¬ 
rious, and that he should enjoy tranquillity, with 
certain victory over his enemies. If about to un¬ 
dertake an expedition against foreign nations, they 
gave him the falchion of victory to secure the de¬ 
feat of the people whose country he was about to 
invade, saying, “Take this weapon and smite with 
it the heads of the impure Gentiles.” 

To show the special favor he enjoyed from 
heaven, the gods were even represented admitting 
him into their company and communing with him; 
and sometimes Thoth, with other deities, taking 
him by the hand, led him into the presence of 
the great triad, or of the presiding divinity of the 
temple. He was welcomed with suitable expres¬ 
sions of approbation; and on this, as on other 
occasions, the sacred tau , or sign of life, was pre¬ 
sented to him—a symbol which, with the sceptre 
of purity, was usually placed in the hands of the 
gods. These two were deemed the greatest gifts 
bestowed by the deity on man. 

The origin of the tau cannot be precisely deter¬ 
mined, but this remarkable fact is connected with 
it in later times—that the early Christians of Egypt 
adopted it in lieu of the cross, which was afterward 
substituted for it, prefixing it to inscriptions in the 
same manner as the cross in later times; and nu¬ 
merous inscriptions headed by the tau are pre¬ 
served to the present day in early Christian sepul¬ 
chres at the Great Oasis. 

The triumph of the king was a grand solemnity. 
Flattering to the national pride of the Egyptians, 
it awakened those feelings of enthusiasm which 
the celebration of victory naturally inspires, and 
led them to commemorate it with the greatest 
pomp. When the victorious monarch, returning 
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to Egypt after a glorious campaign, approached 
the cities which lay on his way, from the confines 
of the country to the capital, the inhabitants 
flocked to meet him, and with welcome acclama¬ 
tions greeted his arrival and the success of his 
arms. The priests and chief people of each place 
advanced with garlands and bouquets of flowers; 
the procession entered the temple, where sacrifice 
was offered to the deity; the deeds of the monarch 
were recited; and the ceremony of laying the cap¬ 
tives before the feet of the god was an imposing 
spectacle. The whole land was excited on the 
joyous occasion. 

Of the fixed festivals, one of the most remark¬ 
able was the celebration of the grand assemblies 
or panegyries, held in the great halls of the prin¬ 
cipal temples, at which the king presided in per¬ 
son. That they were of the greatest importance 
is abundantly proved by the frequent mention of 
them in the sculptures; and that the post of pres¬ 
ident of the assemblies was the highest possible 
honor may be inferred, as well from its being en¬ 
joyed by the sovereign alone of all men as from 
its being assigned to the deity himself in these 
legends: “Phrah (Pharaoh), lord of the panegy¬ 
ries, like Re,” or “like his father Ptliah,” which 
so frequently occur on the monuments of Thebes 
and Memphis. 

Their celebration was fixed to certain periods 
of the year, as were the festivals of the new moons 
and those recorded in the great calendar, sculp¬ 
tured on the exterior of the south-west wall of 
Medeenet Haboo, which took place during several 
successive days of each month, and were even 
repeated in honor of different deities every day 
during some months, and attended by the king in 
person. 

Another important religious ceremony is often 
alluded to in the sculptures which appears to be 
connected with the assemblies just mentioned. In 
this the king is represented running, with a vase 
or some emblem in one hand and the flagellum of 
Osiris, a type of majesty, in the other, as if has¬ 
tening to enter the hall where the panegvries 
were held; and two figures of him are frequently 
introduced, one crowned with the cap of the 
Upper, the other with that of the Lower countrv, 
as they stand beneath a canopy indicative of the 
hall of assembly. The same deities w'ho usually 
preside on the anointing of the king present him 
with the sign of life and bear before him the palm 
branch on which the years of the assemblies are 
noted. Before him stands the goddess Milt, bear¬ 
ing on her head the water-plants, her emblem, and 
around are numerous emblems appropriated to 
this subject. The monarch sometimes runs into 
the presence of the god bearing two vases, which 
appears to be the commencement of, or connected 
with, this ceremony; and the whole may be the 
anniversary of the foundation of the temple or of 
the sovereign’s reign. An ox (or cow) is in some 
instances represented running with the king, on 
the same occasion. 

The birthdays of the kings were celebrated with 
great pomp. They were looked upon as holy; no 
business was done upon them, and all classes in¬ 
dulged in the festivities suitable to the occasion. 
Every Egyptian attached much importance to the 
day, and even to the hour, of his birth; and it is 
probable that, as in Persia, each individual kept 
his birthday with great rejoicings, welcoming his 
friends with all the amusements of society, and a 
more than usual profusion of the delicacies of the 
table. 

They had many other public holidays, when the 


court of the king and all public offices were closed. 
This was sometimes owing to a superstitious belief 
of their being unlucky; and such was the prejudice 
against the “ third day of the epact, the birthday 
of Typho, that the sovereign neither transacted 
any business upon it, nor even suffered himself to 
take any refreshment till the evening.” Other 
fasts were also observed by the king and the 
priesthood, out of respect to certain solemn puri¬ 
fications they deemed it their duty to undergo for 
the service of religion. 

Among the ordinary rites the most noted, be¬ 
cause the most frequent, were the daily sacrifices 
offered in the temple by the sovereign pontiff. It 
was customary for him to attend there early every 
morning, after he had examined and settled his 
epistolary correspondence relative to the affairs 
of state, and the service began by the high-priest 
reading a prayer for the welfare of the monarch 
in the presence of the people. 

Of the anniversary festivals one of the most re¬ 
markable was the Niloa, or invocation of the bless¬ 
ings of the inundation, offered to the tutelar deity 
of the Nile. According to Heliodorus, it was one 
of the principal festivals of the Egyptians. It 
took place about the summer solstice, when the 
river began to rise; and the anxiety with which 
they looked forward to a plentiful inundation in¬ 
duced them to celebrate it with more than usual 
honor. Libanius asserts that these rites were 
deemed of so much importance by the Egyptians 
that unless they were performed at the proper 
season, and in a becoming manner by the persons 
appointed to this duty, they felt persuaded that 
the Nile would refuse to rise and inundate the 
land. Their full belief in the efficacy of the cere¬ 
mony secured its annual performance on a grand 
scale. Men and women assembled from all parts 
of the country in the towns of their respective 
nomes, grand festivities were proclaimed, and all 
the enjoyments of the table were united with the 
solemnity of a holy festival. Music, the dance 
and appropriate hymns marked the respect they 
felt for the deity ; and a wooden statue of the 
river god was carried by the priests through the 
villages in solemn procession that all might appear 
to be honored by his presence while invoking the 
blessings he was about to confer. 

Another festival particularly welcomed by the 
Egyptian peasants, and looked upon as a day of 
great rejoicing, was (if it may be so called) the 
harvest home, or the close of the labors of the 
year and the preparation of the land for its future 
croj'S by the inundation, when, as Diodorus tells 
us, the husbandmen indulged in recreations of 
every kind, and showed their gratitude for the 
benefits the deity had conferred upon them by the 
blessings of the inundation. 

Games were also celebrated in honor of certain 
gods, in which wrestling and other gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises were practiced. 

The investiture of a chief was a ceremony of 
considerable importance, when the post conferred 
was connected with any high dignity about the 
person of the monarch, in the army or the priest¬ 
hood. It took place in the presence of the sov¬ 
ereign seated on his throne; and two priests, hav¬ 
ing arrayed the candidate in a long loose vesture, 
placed necklaces round his neck. One of these 
ceremonies frequently occurs in the monuments, 
which was sometimes performed immediately after 
a victory, in which case we may conclude that the 
honor was granted in return for distinguished ser¬ 
vices in the field; and as the individual, on all 
occasions, holds the flabella, crook and other in¬ 


signia of the office of fan-bearer, it appears to have 
been either the appointment to that post or to 
some high command in the army. 

A similar mode of investiture appears to have 
been adopted in all appointments to the high 
offices of state, both of a civil and military kind. 
In this, as in many customs detailed in the sculp¬ 
tures, we find an interesting illustration of a cere¬ 
mony mentioned in the Bible, which describes 
Pharaoh taking a ring from his hand and put¬ 
ting it on Joseph’s hand, arraying him in vestures 
of fine linen and putting a gold chain about his 
neck. 

In a tomb opened at Thebes by Mr. Hoskins 
another instance, occurs of this investiture to the 
post of fan-bearer, in which the two attendants, or 
inferior priests, are engaged in clothing him with 
the robes of his new office. One puts on the neck¬ 
lace, the other arranges his dress, a fillet being 
already bound round his head, and he appears to 
wear gloves upon his uplifted hands. In the next 
part of the same picture (for, as is often the case, 
it presents two actions and two periods of time) 
the individual holding the insignia of fan-bearer, 
and followed by the two priests, presents himself 
before the king, who holds forth his hand to him 
to touch, or perhaps to kiss. 

At Medeenet Haboo is a remarkable instance 
of the ceremony of carrying the sacred boat of 
Pthah-Sokari-Osiris, which may represent the 
funeral of Osiris. It is frequently introduced in 
the sculptures; and in one of the tombs of Thebes 
this solemnity occurs, which, though on a smaller 
scale than on the walls of Medeenet Haboo, offers 
some interesting peculiarities. First comes the 
boat, carried as usual by several priests, superin¬ 
tended by the pontiff, clad in a leopard skin ; after 
which two hieraphori, each bearing a long staff* 
surmounted by a hawk; then a man beating the 
tambourine, behind whom is a* flower with the 
stalk bound round with ivy (or the periploca. 
which so much resembles it). These are followed 
by two hieraphori (or bearers of holy emblems), 
carrying each a staff with a jackal on the top, and 
another carrying a flower, behind whom is a priest 
turning round to offer incense to the emblem of No- 
fre-Atmoo. The latter is placed horizontally upon 
six columns, between each of which stands a human 
figure with uplifted arms, either in the act of 
adoration or aiding to support the sacred emblem ; 
and behind it is an image of the king kneeling, 
the whole borne on the usual staves by several 
priests, attended by a pontiff in his leopard-skin 
dress. In this ceremony, as in some of the tales 
related of Osiris, we may trace those analogies 
which led the Greeks to suggest the resemblance 
between that deity and their Bacchus, as the tam¬ 
bourine, the ivy-bound flower or thyrsus and the 
leopard skin, which last recalls the leopards that 
drew his car. The spotted skin of the nebris, or 
fawn, may also be traced in that suspended near 
Osiris in the region of Amenti. 

At Medeenet Haboo the procession is on a more 
splendid scale; the ark of Sokari is borne by six¬ 
teen priests accompanied by two pontiffs, one clad 
in the usual leopard skin, and Remeses .himself 
officiates on the occasion. The king also performs 
the singular ceremony of holding a rope at its 
centre, the two ends being supported by four 
priests, eight of his sons and four other chiefs, 
before whom two priests turned round to offer in¬ 
cense, while a sacred scribe reads the contents of a 
papyrus he holds in his hands. These are pre¬ 
ceded by one of the hieraphori bearing the hawk 
on a staff decked with banners (the standard of 
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the king or of Horus), and by the emblem of No- 
fre-Atmoo borne by eighteen priests, the figures 
standing between the columns over which it is 
laid being of kings, and the columns themselves 
being surmounted by the heads of hawks. 

Many of the religious festivals were indicative 
of some peculiar attribute or supposed property of 
the deity in whose honor they were celebrated. 
One mentioned by Herodotus was emblematic of 
the generative principle, and the same that appears 
to be alluded to by Plutarch under the name of 
Paraylia, which he says bore a resemblance to one 
of the Greek ceremonies. The assertion, how¬ 
ever, of these writers, that such figures belonged 
to Osiris, is contradicted by the sculptures, which 
show them to have been emblematic of the god 
Khem or Pan;'and this is confirmed by another 
observation of the latter writer, that the leaf of 
the fig tree represented the deity of that festival 
as well as the land of Egypt. The tree does in¬ 
deed represent Egypt, and always occurs on the 
altar of Khem, but it is not in any way connected 
with Osiris, and the statues mentioned by Plutarch 
evidently refer to the Egyptian Pan. 

According to Herodotus, the only two festivals 
in which it was lawful to sacrifice pigs were those 
of the Moon and Bacchus (or Osiris), the reason 
of which restriction he attributes to a sacred rea¬ 
son which he does not think it right to mention. 

“ In sacrificing a pig to the moon they killed it; 
and when they had put together the end of the 
tail, the spleen and the caul, and covered them 
with all the fat from the inside of the animal, they 
burnt them, the rest of the victim being eaten on 
the day of the full moon, which was the same on 
which the sacrifice was offered, for on no other 
dav were they allowed to eat the flesh of the pig. 
Poor people who had barely the means of subsist¬ 
ence made a paste figure of a pig, which, being 
baked, they offered as a sacrifice.” The same 
kind of substitute was doubtless made for other 
victims by those who could not afford to purchase 
them, and some of the small glass and clay figures 
of animals found in the tombs have probably 
served for this purpose. “ On the fete of Bacchus 
everv one immolated a pig before the door of his 
house at the hour of dinner; he then gave it back 
to the person of whom it had been bought.” “ The 
Egyptians,” adds the historian, “ celebrate the 
rest of this fete nearly in the same manner as 
the Greeks, with the exception of the sacrifice of 
pigs.” 

The procession on this occasion was headed as 
usual by music, a flute player, according to Herod¬ 
otus, leading the van ; and the first sacred emblem 
they carried was a hydria or water-pitcher. A 
festival was also held on the seventeenth of Athyr 
and three succeeding days in honor of Osiris, during 
which they exposed to view a gilded ox, the em¬ 
blem of that deity, and commemorated what they 
called the “loss of Osiris.” Another followed in 
honor of the same deity after an interval of six 
months or one hundred and seventy-nine days, 
“ upon the 19th of Pachon, when they marched in 
procession toward the seaside, whither, likewise, 
the priest and other proper officers carried the 
sacred chest, enclosing a small boat or vessel of 
gold, into which they first poured some fresh 
water, and then all present cried out with a loud 
voice, ‘Osiris is found.’ This ceremony being 
ended, they threw a little fresh mould, together 
with rich odors and spices, into the water, mixing 
the whole mass together, and working it up into a 
little image in the shape of a crescent. The image 
was afterward dressed and adorned with a proper 


habit, and the whole was intended to intimate that 
they looked upon these gods as the essence and 
power of earth and water.” 

Among the ceremonies connected with Osiris 
the fete of Apis holds a conspicuous place. 

For Osiris was also worshiped under the form 
of Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, or as a human 
figure with a bull’s head, accompanied by the 
name “ Apis-Osiris.” According to Plutarch, Apis 
was a fair and beautiful image of the soul of Osiris, 
and the same author tells us that Mnevis, the 
sacred ox of Heliopolis, was also dedicated to 
Osiris, and honored by the Egyptians with a rev¬ 
erence next to that paid to Apis, whose sire some 
pretend him to be. This agrees with the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus, who says Apis and Mnevis were 
both sacred to Osiris, and worshiped as gods 
throughout the whole of Egypt; and Plutarch sug¬ 
gests that from these well-known representations 
of Osiris the people of Elis and Argos derived 
the idea of Bacchus with an ox’s head, Bacchus 
being reputed to be the same as Osiris. Herodotus, 
in describing him, says, “ Apis, also called Epa- 
phus, is a young bull whose mother can have no 
other offspring, and who is reported by the Egypt¬ 
ians to conceive from lightning sent from heaven, 
and thus to produce the god Apis, lie is known 
by certain marks ; his hair is black. On his fore¬ 
head is a white triangular spot, on his back an 
eagle, and a beetle under his tongue, and the hair 
of his tail is double.” Ovid represents him of 
various colors. Strabo says his forehead and some 
parts of his body are of a white color, the rest be¬ 
ing black, “by which signs they fix upon a new 
one to succeed the other when he dies and I lu- 
tarch thinks that “ on account of the great resem¬ 
blance they imagine between Osiris and the moon, 
his more bright and shining parts being shadowed 
and obscured by those that are of a darker hue, 
they call the Apis the living image of Osiris, and 
suppose him begotten by a ray of generative light 
flowing from the moon and fixing upon his mother 
at a time when she was strongly disposed for it.” 

It is difficult to decide if Herodotus is correct 
respecting the peculiar marks of Apis. There is, 
however, evidence from the bronzes found in 
Egypt that the vulture (not eagle) on his back 
was one of his characteristics, supplied, no doubt, 
like many others, by the priests themselves, who 
probably put him to much inconvenience, and pain 
too, to make the marks and hairs conform to his 
description. 

To Apis belonged all the clean oxen chosen 
for sacrifice; the necessary requisite for which, 
according to Herodotus, was that they should be 
entirely free from black spots, or even a single 
black hair, though, as I shall have occasion to re¬ 
mark in treating of the sacrifices, this statement of 
the historian is far from accurate. It may also be 
doubted if the name Epaphus, by which he says 
Apis was called by the Greeks in their language, 
was of Greek origin. 

He is called in the hieroglyphic legends Hapi; 
and the bull, the demonstrative and figurative sign 
following his name, is accompanied bv the crux 
ansata, or emblem of life. It has seldom any or¬ 
nament on its head; but the figure of Apis- (or 
Hapi-) Osiris generally wears the globe of the 
sun, and the asp, the symbol of divine majesty, 
which are also given to the bronze figures of this 
bull. 

Memphis was the place where Apis was kept 
and where his worship was particularly observed. 
He was not merely looked upon as an emblem, 
but, as Pliny and Cicero say, was deemed “ a god 


by the Egyptians;” and Strabo calls “Apis the 
same as Osiris.” Psammaticus there erected a 
grand court (ornamented with figures in lieu of 
columns twelve cubits in height, forming an inner 
peristyle), in which he was kept when exhibited 
in public. Attached to it were the two stables 
(“delubra,” or “thalami”) mentioned by Pliny; 
and Strabo says, “ Before the enclosure where 
Apis is kept is a vestibule, in which also the 
mother of the sacred bull is fed, and into this ves¬ 
tibule Apis is introduced in order to be shown to 
strangers. After being brought out for* a little 
while, he is again taken back ; at other times he 
is only seen through a window.” “The temple of 
Apis is close to that of Vulcan, which last is re¬ 
markable for its architectural beauty, its extent 
and the richness of its decoration.” 

The festival in honor of Apis lasted seven days, 
on which occasion a large concourse of people as¬ 
sembled at Memphis. The priests then led the 
sacred bull in solemn procession, all people coming 
forward from their houses to welcome him as he 
passed; and Pliny and Solinus affirm that chil¬ 
dren who smelt his breath were thought to he 
thereby gifted with the power of predicting future 
events. 

Diodorus derives the worship of Apis from the 
belief of “the soul of Osiris having migrated into 
this animal, who was thus supposed to manifest 
himself to man through successive ages, though 
some report that the members of Osiris, when 
killed by Typlio, having been deposited in a 
wooden box, enveloped in byname cloths, gave 
the name to the city of Busiris and established its 
worship there.” 

When the Apis died, certain priests chosen for 
this duty went in quest of another, who was known 
from the signs mentioned in the sacred books. 
As soon as he was found they took him to the city 
of the Nile, preparatory to his removal to Mem¬ 
phis, where he was kept forty days, during which 
period women alone were permitted to see him. 
These forty days being completed, he was placed 
in a boat, with a golden cabin prepared to receive 
him, and he was conducted in state upon the Nile 
to Memphis. 

When the Apis died a natural death, his ob¬ 
sequies were celebrated on the most magnificent 
scale; and to such extravagance was this carried 
that those who had the office of taking charge of 
him were often ruined by the heavy expenses en¬ 
tailed upon them. On one occasion, during the 
reign of the first Ptolemy, upward of fifty talents 
were borrowed to defray the necessary cost of his 
funeral; “and in our time,” says Diodorus, “the 
curators of other sacred animals have expended 
one hundred talents in their burial.” 

As soon as he was buried permission was given 
to the priests to enter the temple of Sarapis, 
though previously forbidden during the whole 
festival. 

The burial-place of the Apis hulls has lately 
been discovered by M. Mariette, near Memphis. 
It consists of an arched gallery hewn in the rock, 
about twenty feet in height and breadth, and two 
thousand feet in length (besides a lateral gallery). 
On each side is a series of chambers or recesses, 
which might be called sepulchral stalls, every one 
containing a large sarcophagus of granite, fifteen 
feet by eight, in which the body of a sacred bull 
was deposited; and when visited by Mr. Harris (in 
March, 1852), thirty sarcophagi had been already 
found. One only had an inscription, with the 
blank oval of a king; but on the walls were sev¬ 
eral tablets, and fragments of others lay on the 
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ground, containing dedications to Apis in behalf 
of some person deceased, one with the name of 
Amasis and another of Ptolemaic time. Mention 
was also made of the birth, death and burial of the 
bulls. They mostly lived seventeen to twenty 
years (twenty-five being the prescribed limit of 
their life), so that the thirty would only go back 
to about the beginning of the twent)-sixth dynasty. 
Many more have, therefore, to be discovered. 

Before this is a paved road, with lions ranged 
on each side, about eight feet high, which forms 
the approach ; and before this again is a temple, 
supposed to be the Sarapeum, with a sort of vesti¬ 
bule; and at the doorway, between these two, are, 
on either side, a crouched lion and a tablet, on 
one of which King Nectanebo, followed by a 
priest of Apis-Osiris (Sarapis?), is represented 
making an offering; and in the upper line are 
eight deities, with an altar before them—Amunra, 
Mailt, Khons, Horus, Athor, Mandoo (Month), 
Khem and Osiris. In the vestibule are statues of 
eleven divinities, of Greek form (one of whom is 
Jupiter), seated in a half circle. These are of 
Greek or Roman time; but near the spot have 
been found the names of Amyrtaeus and of some 
late unknown Egyptian kings, and that of the 
second Remeses on the surface of the ground 
above. 

From whatever cause the death of Apis took 
place, the people performed a public lamentation, 
as if Osiris himself had died; and this mourning 
lasted until the other Apis, his successor, had 
been found. They then commenced the rejoi¬ 
cings, which were celebrated with an enthusiasm 
equal to the grief exhibited during the previous 
mourning. 

The Egyptians not only paid divine honors to 
the bull Apis, but, considering him the living 
image and representative of Osiris, they consulted 
him as an oracle, and drew from his actions good 
or bad omens. They were in the habit of offering 
him any kind of food with the hand; if he took 
it, the answer was considered favorable; if he re¬ 
fused, it was thought to be a sinister omen. Pliny 
and Ammianus observe that he refused what the 
unfortunate Germanicus presented to him; and 
the death of that prince, which happened shortly 
after, was thought to confirm most unequivocally 
the truth of these presages. The Egyptians also 
drew omens respecting the welfare of their coun¬ 
try according to the stable in which he happened 
to be. To these two stables he had free access, 
and when he spontaneously entered one it fore¬ 
boded benefits to Egypt, as the other the reverse; 
and many other tokens were derived from acci¬ 
dental circumstances connected with this sacred 
animal. 

Pausanias says that those who wished to consult 
Apis first burnt incense on an altar, filling the 
lamps with oil which were lighted there, and de¬ 
positing a piece of money on the altar to the right 
of the statue of the god. Then placing their 
mouth near his ear, in order to consult him, they 
asked whatever question they wished. This done, 
they withdrew, covering their two ears until they 
were outside the sacred precincts of the temple, 
and there, listening to the first expression any one 
uttered, they drew from it the desired omen. 

Children, also, according to Pliny and Solinus, 
who attended in great numbers during the proces¬ 
sions in honor of the divine bull, received the gift 
of foretelling future events; and the same authors 
mention a superstitious belief at Memphis of the 
influence of Apis upon the crocodile during the 
seven days when his birth was celebrated. On 


this occasion a gold and silver patera was annu¬ 
ally thrown into the Nile at a spot called from its 
form the “ Bottle;” and while this festival was held 
no one was in danger of being attacked by croco¬ 
diles, though bathing carelessly in the river. But 
it could no longer be done with impunity after the 
sixth hour of the eighth day. The hostility of 
that animal to man was then observed invariably 
to return, as if permitted by the deity to resume 
its habits. 

Apis was usually kept in one or other of the 
two stables—seldom going out, except into the 
court attached to them, where strangers came to 
visit him. But on certain occasions he was con¬ 
ducted through the town with great pomp. He 
was then escorted by numerous guards, who made 
a way amidst the crowd, and prevented the ap¬ 
proach of the profane, and a chorus of children 
singing hymns in his honor headed the procession. 

The greatest attention was paid to the health of 
Apis; they took care to obtain for him the most 
wholesome food, and they rejoiced il they could 
preserve his life to the full extent prescribed by 
law. Plutarch also notices his being forbidden to 
drink the water of the Nile in consequence of its 
having a peculiarly fattening property. “For,” 
he adds, “they endeavor to prevent fatness, as well 
in Apis as in themselves; always studious that 
their bodies may sit as light about their souls as 
possible, in order that their mortal part may not 
oppress and weigh down the more divine and 
immortal.” 

Many fetes were held at different seasons of the 
year; for as Herodotus observes, far from being 
contented with one festival, the Egyptians cele¬ 
brate annually a very great number, of which that 
of Diana (Pasht), kept at the city of Bubastis, 
holds the first rank and is performed with the 
greatest pomp. Next to it is that of Isis, at Bu¬ 
siris, a city situated in the middle of the Delta, 
with a very large temple consecrated to that god¬ 
dess, the Ceres of the Greeks. The third in im¬ 
portance is the fete of Minerva (Neith), held at 
Sais; the fourth, of the Sun, at Heliopolis; the 
fifth, of Latona, in the city of Buto; and the 
sixth is that performed at Papremis in honor of 
Mars. 

In going to celebrate the festival of Diana at 
Bubastis it was customary to repair thither by 
water, and parties of men and women were 
crowded together on that occasion in numerous 
boats, without distinction of age or sex. During 
the whole of the journey several women played 
on ci'otala (clappers) and some men on the flute, 
others accompanying them with the voice and the 
clapping of hands, as was usual at musical parties 
in Egypt. Whenever they approached a town, the 
boats were brought near to it, and while the sing¬ 
ing continued, some of the women, in the most 
abusive manner, scoffed at those on the shore as 
they passed by. 

Arrived at Bubastis, they performed the rites 
of the festival by the sacrifice of a great number 
of victims, ana the quantity of wine consumed on 
the occasion was said to be more than during all 
the rest of the year. The number of persons 
present was reckoned by the inhabitants of the 
place to be seven hundred thousand, without in¬ 
cluding children; and it is probable that the 
appearance presented by this concourse of people, 
the scenes which occurred and the picturesque 
groups they presented were not altogether unlike 
those witnessed at the modern fetes of Tanta and 
Dessook, in the Delta, in honor of the Savd el 
Beddawee and Sheikh Ibrahim e’ Dessookee. 


The number stated by the historian is beyond 
all probability, notwithstanding the population of 
ancient Egypt, and cannot fail to call to mind the 
seventy thousand pilgrims reported by the Moslems 
to be annually present at Mecca, whose explanation 
of the mode adopted for keeping up that exact 
number is very ingenious, every deficiency being 
supplied by a mysterious complement of angels 
obligingly presenting themselves for the purpose; 
and some contrivance of the kind may have sug¬ 
gested itself to the ancient Egyptians at the 
festival of Bubastis. 

The fete of Isis was performed with great mag¬ 
nificence. This festival was celebrated at Busiris, 
to commemorate the death of Osiris, who was re¬ 
ported to have been buried there, as well as in 
other places, and whose tomb gave the name to 
the city. It was probably on this occasion that 
the branch of absinthium, mentioned by Pliny, 
was carried by the priests of Isis, and dogs were 
made to head the procession, to commemorate the 
recovery of his body. 

Another festival of.Isis was held at harvest¬ 
time, when the Egyptians throughout the country 
offered the first-fruits of the earth, and with dole¬ 
ful lamentations presented them at her altar. On 
this occasion she seems to answer to the Ceres of 
the Greeks (as has been (bserved by Herodotus); 
and the multiplicity of names she bore may ac¬ 
count for the different capacities in which she was 
worshiped, and remove the difficulty any change 
appears to present in the wife anjl sister of Osiris. 
One similarity is observable between this last and 
the fete celebrated at Busiris—that the votaries 
presented their offerings in the guise of mourners; 
and the first-fruits had probably a direct reference 
to Osiris, in connection with one of those allegories 
which represented him as the beneficent property 
of the Nile. 

The festival of Minerva at Sais was performed 
on a particular night, when every one who in¬ 
tended to be present at the sacrifice was required 
to light a number of lamps in the open air around 
his house. They were small vases filled with salt 
and oil, on which a wick floated, and being lighted, 
continued to burn all night. They called it the 
Festival of Burning Lamps. It was not observed 
at Sais alone; every Egyptian who could not at¬ 
tend in person was required to observe the cere¬ 
mony of lighting lamps, in whatever part of the 
country he happened to be; and it was consid¬ 
ered of the greatest consequence to do honor 
to the deity by the proper performance of this 
rite. 

On the sacred Lake of Sais they represented, 
probably on the same occasion, the allegorical 
history of Osiris, which the Egyptians deemed 
the most solemn mystery of their religion, and 
which Herodotus always mentions with great 
caution. 

The Lake of Sais still exists near the modern 
town of Sa-el-Hagar, and the walls and ruins 
of the town stand high above the level of the 
plain. 

Those who went to Heliopolis and to Buto 
merely offered sacrifices. At Papremis the rites 
were much the same as in other places; but when 
the sun went down, a body of priests made certain 
gestures about the statue of Mars, while others, in 
greater numbers, armed with sticks, took up a po¬ 
sition at the entrance of the temple. A numerous 
crowd of persons, amounting to upward of one 
thousand men, armed with sticks, then presented 
themselves with a view of performing their vows; 
but no sooner did the priests proceed to draw for- 
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ward the statue, which had been placed in a small 
wooden gilded shrine, upon a four-wheeled car, 
than they were opposed by those in the vestibule, 
who endeavored to prevent their entrance into the 
temple. Each party attacked its opponent with 
sticks, when an affray ensued, which, as Herod¬ 
otus observes, must, in spite of all the assertions 
of the Egyptians to the contrary, have been fre¬ 
quently attended with serious consequences, and 
even with loss of life. There were several festivals 
in honor of Re, or the Sun. Plutarch states that a 
sacrifice was performed to him on the fourth day 
of every month, as related in the books of the ge¬ 
nealogy of Horus, by whom that custom was said 
to have been instituted ; and so great was the ven¬ 
eration paid to the sun that they burnt incense to 
him three times a day—resin at his “first rising, 
myrrh when in the meridian, and a mixture called 
kuphi” at the time of setting. The principal 
worship of Re was at PTeliopolis, of which he was I 
the presiding deity; and every city had certain 
holy days peculiarly consecrated to its patron, 
besides those common to the whole country. 

Another festival in honor of the sun was held 
on the 30th day of Epiphi, called the birthday of 
Horus’ eyes, when the sun and moon were in the 
same right line with the earth; and “on the 22d 
day of Phaophi, after the autumnal equinox, was 
a similar one, to which, according to Plutarch, 
they gave the name of ‘ the nativity of the staves 
of the sun,’ intimating that the sun was then re¬ 
moving from the earth, and as its light became 
weaker and weaker that it stood in need of a staff 
to support it. In reference to which notion,” he 
adds, “ about the winter solstice they lead the cow 
seven times in procession around her temple, call¬ 
ing this the searching after Osiris, that season 
of the year standing most in need of the sun’s 
warmth.” 

Clemens mentions the custom of carrying four 
golden figures in the festivals of the gods. They 
were two dogs, a hawk and an ibis, which, like 
the number four, had a mysterious meaning. The 
dogs represented the hemispheres, the hawk the 
sun and the ibis the moon, but he does not state 
if this was usual at all festivals or confined to 
those in honor of particular deities. 

In their religious solemnities music was per¬ 
mitted, and even required, as acceptable to the 
gods, except, if we may believe Strabo, in the tem¬ 
ple of Osiris at Abydus. It probably differed 
much from that used on ordinary festive occasions, 
and was, according to Apuleius, of a lugubrious 
character. But this I have already mentioned in 
treating of the music of the Egyptians. 

V. Origin of the Egyptians. — Popula¬ 
tion of Egypt.—History.—The King.— 
Priests. — Their System. — Religion.— 
Triads. — Dresses and Mode of Life 
of the Priests. — Soldiers. — Arms. — 
Chariots.—Ships and Navy. 

Having mentioned those customs particularly 
connected with the private life of the Egyptians, I 
proceed to notice their early history, government 
and institutions, as well as the occupations of the 
different classes of the community. 

The origin of the Egyptians is enveloped in the 
same obscurity as that of most people, but they 
were undoubtedly from Asia, as is proved by the 
form of the skull, which is that of a Caucasian 
race, by their features, hair and other evidences; 
and the whole valley of the Nile throughout Ethi¬ 
opia, all Abyssinia and the coast to the south were 
peopled by Asiatic immigrations. Nor are the 


Kafirs a negro race. Pliny is therefore right in 
saying that the people on the banks of the Nile, 
south of Syene, were Arabs (or a Semitic race) 
“ who also founded Heliopolis.” 

At the period of the colonization of Egypt the 
aboriginal population was doubtless small, and 
the change in the peculiarities of the new-comers 
was proportionately slight, little variation being 
observable in the form of the skull from the Cau¬ 
casian original. Still, there was a change; and a 
modification in character as well as conformation 
must occur, in a greater or less degree, whenever a 
mixture of races has taken place. 

I may even venture to suggest that, while the 
present races in Europe are all traceable to an 
Asiatic origin, thefp must there have found at the 
period of their immigration an indigenous popu¬ 
lation, which, though small, had its influence 
upon them. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that, while in North America the peo¬ 
ple who have become its new inhabitants are (as 
they always will continue to be) essentially Eu¬ 
ropean, the Europeans are decidedly not Asiatics, 
and differ entirely from them in character, habits 
and appearance. The difference between all Eu¬ 
ropeans and the Asiatics is as palpable as the 
identity of the new American race and their Eu¬ 
ropean ancestors; and this is readily explained 
by the Asiatic tribes who peopled Europe having 



mixed with the indigenous races of our conti¬ 
nent, while the Europeans who colonized Amer¬ 
ica have kept themselves distinct from the ab¬ 
origines. It is not necessary that the primitive 
Europeans should, as some have thought, be 
traceable in the Basques or any other people, and 
the absorption of all of them is rather to be ex¬ 
pected after so many ages. 

The Egyptians probably came to the valley of 
the Nile as conquerors. Their advance was 
through Lower Egypt southward ; and the extra¬ 
ordinary notion that they descended and derived 
their civilization from Ethiopia has long since 
been exploded. Equally obsolete is the idea that 
the Delta occupies a tract once covered by the 
sea, even after Egypt was inhabited; and the 
argument derived from Homer’s “ Isle of Pha¬ 
ros” having been a day’s sail “from jEgyptus” 
has failed before the fact of his “jEgvptus” 
being the name he applies to the Nile, not to 
the coast of Egypt, which, being rock in that 
part, is exactly the same distance from the 
Pharos now as at any previous period, though 
the intermediate channel has been filled up by a 
causeway that unites it to the shore. The oldest 
towns, too, on the coast of the Delta occupy the 
same site, close to the sea, as of old ; and what¬ 
ever may be the accumulation of soil, it is counter¬ 
balanced by a sinking of the land, from subterra¬ 
neous agency, along the whole of the northern 
coast of Egypt. 

Though a country which played a distinguished 
part in the early history of the world, its extent 


was very limited, Egypt itself consisting merely 
of the narrow strip of land between the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the first cataract, about seven degrees 
and a half of latitude. For, with the exception 
of the northern part about the Delta, the average 
width of the valley of the Nile, between the east¬ 
ern and western hills, is only about seven miles, 
and that of the cultivable land scarcely more than 
five and a half, being in the widest part ten and 
three-quarters, and in the narrowest two miles, in¬ 
cluding the river. And that portion between 
Edfoo and Asouan, at the first cataract, is still 
narrower, barely leaving room for any soil, so 
that those sixty miles do not enter into the general 
average. 

The extent in square miles of the northernmost 
district, between the pyramids and the sea, is con¬ 
siderable; and that of the Delta alone, which 
forms a portion of it, may be estimated at nine¬ 
teen hundred and seventy-six square miles; for 
though it is very narrow about the apex at the 
junction of the modern Rosetta and Damietta 
branches, it gradually widens on approaching the 
coast, where the base of this somewhat irregular 
triangle is eighty-one miles. And as much irri¬ 
gated land stretches on either side east and west 
of the two branches, the northern district, with the 
intermediate Delta included, will be found to con¬ 
tain about four thousand five hundred square miles, 
or double the whole arable land of Egypt, which 
may be computed at two thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five square miles, exclusive of the 
Fyoom, a small province consisting of about three 
hundred and forty. 

The number of towns and villages reported to 
have stood on this tract, and in the upper parts 
of the valley of the Nile, appears incredible; and 
Herodotus affirms that twenty thousand populous 
cities existed in Egypt during the reign of Amasis. 
Diodorus calculates eighteen thousand large villages 
and towns, and states that under Ptolemy Lagus they 
amounted to upward of thirty thousand, a number 
which remained even at the period when he wrote, 
or about forty-four years before our era. But the 
population was already greatly reduced, and of the 
seven millions who once inhabited Egypt about 
three only remained in the time of the historian, 
so that Josephus must overstate it when, in the 
reign of Vespasian, he still reckons seven millions 
and a half in the valley of the Nile, besides the 
population of Alexandria, which amounted to 
more than three hundred thousand souls. To 
such an extent has the population of Egypt di¬ 
minished that it now scarcely amounts to two mil¬ 
lions; but this decrease is not peculiar to Egypt; 
and other countries, once more remarkable for 
their populousness, have undergone a similar 
change, while others, then scantily peopled, now 
teem with inhabitants. 

Besides the inhabitants of the country between 
the first cataract and the sea, Egypt included 
those of the neighboring districts under her sway, 
who greatly increased her power, and in her flou¬ 
rishing days the Ethiopians, Libyans and others 
united with her and formed part of her permanent 
dominions. 

The produce of the land was doubtless much 
greater in the fearlier periods of its history than 
at the present day, owing as well to the superior 
industry of the people as to a better system of 
government, and sufficed for the support of a very 
dense population; yet Egypt, if well cultivated, 
could now maintain many more inhabitants than 
at any former period*, owing to the increased ex¬ 
tent of the irrigated land; and if the ancient 
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Egyptians enclosed those portions of the uninun¬ 
dated edge of the desert which were capable of 
cultivation, the same expedient might still be 
resorted to, and a larger proportion of soil now 
overflowed by the rising Nile offers additional 
advantages. That the irrigated part of the val¬ 
ley was much less extensive than at present, at 
least wherever the plain stretchps to any distance 
east and west, or to the right and left of the river, 
is evident from the fact of the alluvial deposit 
constantly encroaching in a horizontal direction 
upon the gradual slope of the desert; and as a 
very perceptible elevation of the river’s bed, as 
well as of the land of Egypt, has always been 
going on, it requires no argument to prove that a 
perpendicular rise of the water must cause it to 
flow to a greater distance over an open space to the 
east and west. 

Thus the plain of Thebes, in the time of Amu- 
noph III., or about fourteen hundred years before 
our era, was not more than two-thirds of its 
present breadth; and the statues of that monarch, 
around which the alluvial mud has accumulated 
to the height of nearly seven feet, are based on 
the sand that once extended some distance before 
them. This at once explains why the ancient 
Egyptians were constantly obliged to raise mounds 
round the old towns to prevent their being over¬ 
whelmed by the inundation of the Nile, the in¬ 
creased height of its rise which took place after a 
certain number of years keeping pace with the 
gradual elevation of the bed of the river. How 
erroneous, then, is it to suppose that the drifting 
sands of the encroaching desert threaten the wel¬ 
fare of this country or have in any way tended to 
its downfall! and how much more reasonable is it 
to ascribe the degraded condition to which Egypt 
is reduced to causes of a far more baneful nature— 
foreign despotism, the insecurity of property and 
the effects of that old age which is the fate of every 
country as well as of every individual to undergo! 
For though the sand has encroached in a few 
places on the west side, from the Libyan desert, 
the general encroachment is vastly in favor of the 
alluvial deposit of the Nile. 

Besides the numerous towns and villages in the 
plain, many were prudently placed by the ancient 
Egyptians on the slope of the desert, at a short 
distance from the irrigated land, in order not to 
occupy more than was necessary of the soil so 
valuable for its productions, and frequently with a 
view of encouraging some degree of cultivation in 
the desert plain, which, though above the reach 
of the inundation, might be irrigated by artificial 
ducts or by water raised from inland wells. 
Mounds and ruined walls still mark the sites of 
those villages in different parts of Egypt; and in 
a few instances the remains of magnificent tem¬ 
ples or the authority of ancient authors attest the 
existence of large cities in similar situations. 
Thus Abydus, Athribis, Tentyris, parts of Mem¬ 
phis, and Oxyrhincus stood on the edge of the 
desert, and the town that once occupied the vicin¬ 
ity of Kasr Kharoon, at the western extremity of 
the Fyoom, was far removed from the fertilizing 
influence of the inundation. This province, for¬ 
merly the nome of Crocodilopolis, or Arsinoe, 
was indebted entirely for its fertility to artificial 
irrigation, and a supply of water was conducted 
to it by a canal from the Nile and kept up all the 
year in the immense reservoir made there by 
King Moeris. 

The Egyptians seem at first to have had a hie¬ 
rarchical form of government, which lasted a long 
time, until Menes was chosen king, probably be¬ 


tween two thousand and three thousand years 
before our era. Menes was of This, in Upper 
Egypt, and at his death, or that of his son, the 
country was divided into the southern and north¬ 
ern kingdoms, a Thinite and Memphite dynasty 
ruling at the same time. Other independent king¬ 
doms or principalities also started up and reigned 
contemporaneously in different parts of Egypt. 
The Memphite kings of the third and fourth, who 
built the pyramids, and Osirtasen I., the leader 
of the twelfth, or second Theban, dynasty, were 
the most noted among them. The latter was the 
original Sesostris; but his exploits having been, 
many generations afterward, eclipsed by those of 
Remeses the Great, they were transferred, together 
with the name of Sesostris, to the later and more 
glorious conqueror, and Remeses II. became the 
traditional Sesostris of Egyptian history. Osir¬ 
tasen, who seems to have ruled all Egypt as lord 
paramount, ascended the throne about 2080 B. C.; 
but the contemporaneous kingdoms continued till 
a new one arose which led to the subjugation of 
the country and to the expulsion of the native 
princes from Lower, and apparently for a time 
from Upper, Egypt also, when they were obliged 
to take refuge in Ethiopia. The dominion of the 
Shepherd kings lasted upward of half a century. 
At length, about 1530 B. C., Arnosis, the leader of 
the eighteenth dynasty, having united in his own 
hands the previously divided power of the king¬ 
dom, drove the Shepherds out of the country, and 
Egypt was thenceforth governed by one king, 
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bearing the title of “Lord of the Upper and 
Lower Country.” Toward the latter end of this 
dynasty some “stranger kings” obtained the scep¬ 
tre, probably by right of marriage with the royal 
family of Egypt—a plea on which the Ethiopian 
princes and others obtained the crown at different 
times—and Egypt again groaned under a hateful 
tyranny. They even introduced very heretical 
changes into the religion; they expelled the fa¬ 
vorite god Amun from the Pantheon and intro¬ 
duced a sun worship unknown in Egypt. Their 
rule was not of very long duration; and having 
been expelled, their monuments, as well as every 
record of them, were purposely defaced. 

The kings of the eighteenth dynasty had ex¬ 
tended the dominion of Egypt far into Asia and 
the interior of Africa, as the sculptures of the 
Thothmes, the Amunophs and others show; but 
Sethos and his son Remeses II., of the nineteenth, 
who reigned from about 1370 to 1270 B. C., ad¬ 
vanced them Rtill farther. The conquests of the 
Egyptians had been pushed into Mesopotamia as 
early as the reign of Thothmes III., about 1445 
B. C.; the strong fortress of Carchemish remained 
in their hands nearly all the time till the reign of 
Necho; and whenever the Egyptians boasted in 
after ages of the power of their country, they re¬ 
ferred to the glorious era of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. Remeses III., of the twen¬ 
tieth dynasty, also carried his victorious arms into 
Asia and Africa, about a century after his name¬ 
sake, enforcing the tributes previously levied by 
Thothmes I IT. and his successors from many coun¬ 
tries that formed part of the Assyrian empire. 


But little was done by the kings who followed him 
until the time of Sheshonk (Shishak), who pil¬ 
laged the temple of Jerusalem and laid Judaea 
under tribute, B. C. 971. The power of the Pha¬ 
raohs was on the decline, and Assyria, becoming 
the dominant kingdom, threatened to wrest from 
Egypt all the possessions she had obtained during 
a long career of conquest. Tirhaka (Tehrak), who 
with the Sabacos composed the twenty-fifth Ethio¬ 
pian dynasty, checked the advance of the Assyr¬ 
ians, and forcing Sennacherib to retire from 
Juda?a, restored the influence of Egypt in Syria. 
The Saite kings of the twenty-sixth dynasty con¬ 
tinued to maintain it, though with doubtful suc¬ 
cess, until the reign of Necho, when it was entirely 
lost; for soon after Necho had defeated and killed 
Josiali, king of Judah, the “king of Babylon” 
“smote” his army “in Carchemish,” and took 
from the Egyptians “all that pertained to the 
king of Egypt,” from the boundary torrent on the 
Syrian confines “unto the river Euphrates.” 

No permanent conquests of any extent were 
henceforth made, “out of his land,” by the Egypt¬ 
ian king; and though A pries sent an expedition 
against Cyprus, defeated the Syrians by sea, be¬ 
sieged and took Gaza and Sidon, and recovered 
much of the influence in Syria which had been 
taken from Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, these were 
only temporary successes; the prestige of Egypt¬ 
ian power had vanished; it had been found ne¬ 
cessary to employ Greek mercenaries in the army; 
and in the reign of Amasis, another still greater 
power than Assyria, or Babylon, arose to threaten 
I and complete the downfall of Egypt. In the reign 
of his son Psammenitus, B. C. 525, Cambyses in¬ 
vaded the country, and Egypt submitted to the 
arms of Persia. 

Several attempts were made by the Egyptians to 
recover their lost liberty; and at length, the Per¬ 
sian garrison having been overpowered, and the 
troops sent to reconquer the country having been 
defeated, the native kings were once more estab¬ 
lished (B.C. 414). These formed the twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth and thirtieth dynasties; but the last 
of the Pharaohs, Nectanebo II., w*as defeated by 
Ochus, or Artaxerxes III., B.C. 340, and Egypt 
again fell beneath the yoke of Persia. Eight 
years after this, Alexander the Great liberated it 
from the Persians, and Ptolemy and his successors 
once more erected it into an independent king¬ 
dom, though governed by a foreign dynasty which 
lasted until it became a province of the Roman 
empire. 

Though far better pleased with the rule of the 
Macedonian kings than of the Persians, the Egypt¬ 
ians were never thoroughly satisfied to be subject 
to foreigners whose manners and customs were so 
different from their own; and however much the 
Ptolemies courted their good will, consulted their 
prejudices and flattered their priesthood, they 
never ceased to be discontented, and occasionally 
showed their impatience by sudden and ill-judged 
outbreaks. To the Romans they were equally 
troublesome; but they had then ceased to be 
the Egyptians of bygone days, and oppression 
under the Persians, and loss of independence, had 
changed their character, and introduced the bad 
qualities of cunning, deceit, perverseness and in¬ 
subordination, which a shrewd and vain people 
often have recourse to as their offensive and de¬ 
fensive weapons against an unwelcome master. 

Proud of the former greatness of their nation, 
they could never get over the disgrace of their 
fallen condition; and so strong was their bias to¬ 
ward their own institutions and ancient form of 
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government that no foreign king whose habits 
differed from their own could reconcile them to 
his rule. For no people were more attached to 
their own country, to their own peculiar institu¬ 
tions and to their own reputation as a nation; and 
the sentiments of attachment that their ancestors 
had always felt for their kings, never lost an op¬ 
portunity of displaying themselves, as was shown 
by the repeated and almost hopeless efforts they 
made to expel the Persians, as well as by the de¬ 
light they manifested in once more re-establishing 
a native dynasty. 

The king was to them the representative of the 
deity; his name, Phrah (Pharaoh), signifying “the 
sun,” pronounced him the emblem of the god of 
light, and his royal authority was directly derived 
from the gods. He was the head of the religion 
and of the state; he was the judge and lawgiver; 
and he commanded the army and led it to war. 
It was his right and his office to preside over the 
sacrifices and pour out libations to the gods; and 
whenever he was present, he had the privilege of 
being the officiating high priest. 

The sceptre was hereditary; but, in the event of 
a direct heir failing, the claims for succession were 
determined by proximity of parentage, or by right 
of marriage. The king was always either of the 
military or priestly class, and the princes also be¬ 
longed to one of them. The army or the priest¬ 
hood were the two professions followed by all men 
of rank, the navy not being an exclusive service; 
and the “long ships of Sesostris” and other kings 
were commanded by generals and officers taken 
from the army, as was the custom of the Turks 
and some others in modern Europe to a very re¬ 
cent time. The law too was in the hands of the 
priests, so that there were only two professions. 
Most of the kings, as might be expected, were of 
the military class, and during the glorious days of 
Egyptian history the younger princes generally 
adopted the same profession. Many held offices 
also in the royal household, some of the most hon¬ 
orable of which were fan-bearers on the right of 
their father, royal scribes, superintendents of the 
granaries or of the land, and treasurers of the 
king; and they were generals of the cavalry, arch¬ 
ers and other corps, or admirals of the fleet. 

Princes were distinguished by a badge hanging 
from the side of the head, which enclosed or rep¬ 
resented the lock of hair emblematic of a “son,” in 
imitation of the youthful god “Ilorus, the son of 
Isis and Osiris,” who was held forth as the model 
for all princes and the type of royal virtue. For 
though the Egyptians shaved the head, and wore 
wigs and other coverings to the head, children 
were permitted to leave certain locks of hair; and 
if the sons of kings, long before they arrived at 
the age of manhood, had abandoned this youthful 
custom, the badge was attached to their headdress 
as a mark of their rank as princes, or to show that 
they had not, during the lifetime of their father, 
arrived at kinghood—on the same principle that a 
Spanish prince, of whatever age, continues to be 
styled an “infant.” 

When the sovereign was a military man, it was 
his duty, as well as his privilege,.on ascending the 
throne, to be instructed in the mysteries of the re¬ 
ligion and the various offices of a pontiff. He 
learnt all that related to the gods, the service of 
the temple, the laws of the country and the duties 
of a king; and in order to prevent any intercourse 
with improper persons, who might instill into his 
mind ideas unwoithy of a prince, it was carefully 
provided that no slave or hired servant should 
hold any office about his person, and that the 


children of the first families who had arrived at 
man’s estate, and were remarkable for their ability 
and piety, should alone be permitted to attend him, 
from the persuasion that no monarch gives way to 
evil passions unless he finds those about him ready 
to serve as instruments to his caprices, and to en¬ 
courage his excesses. His conduct and mode of 
life were regulated by prescribed rules, and care 
was taken to protect the community from the 
caprices of an absolute monarch, laws being laid 
down in the sacred books for the order and nature 
of his occupations. He was forbidden to commit 
excesses; even the kind and quality of his food 
were settled with precision; and he was constantly 
reminded of his duties, both in public and in pri¬ 
vate. At break of day public business commenced; 
all the epistolary correspondence was examined 
and despatched; the ablutions for prayer were 
then performed, and the monarch, having put on 
his robes of ceremony, and attended by proper 
officers with the insignia of royalty, repaired to the 
temple to superintend the customary sacrifices to 
the gods of the sanctuary. The victims being 
brought to the altar, it was usual for the high- 
priest to place himself close to the king, while the 
whole congregation present on the occasion stood 
round at a short distance from them, and to offer 
up prayers for the monarch, beseeching the gods 
to bestow on him “health, victory, power and all 
other blessings,” and to “establish the kingdom 
unto him and his children forever.” His quali¬ 
ties were then separately enumerated, and the high- 
priest particularly noticed his piety towards the 
gods and his conduct toward men. He lauded 
his self-command, his justice, his magnanimity, his 
love of truth, his munificence and generosity, and, 
above all, his entire freedom from envy and covet¬ 
ousness. He exalted his moderation in awarding 
the most lenient punishment to those who had 
transgressed, and his benevolence in requiting with 
unbounded liberality those who had merited his 
favors. These and other similar encomiums having 
been passed on the character of the monarch, the 
priest proceeded to review the general conduct of 
kings, and to point out those faults which were the 
result of ignorance and misplaced confidence. And 
it is a curious fact that this ancient people had 
already adopted the principle that the king “could 
do no wrong;” and while he was exonerated from 
blame, every curse and evil was denounced against 
his ministers, and those advisers who had given 
him injurious counsel. The idea, too, of the king 
“never dying” was contained in their common 
formula of “life"having been given him for ever.” 

Love and respect were not merely shown to the 
sovereign during his lifetime, but were continued 
to his memory after his death ; and the manner in 
which his funeral obsequies were celebrated tended 
to show that, though their benefactor was no more, 
they retained a grateful sense of his goodness and 
admiration for his virtues. And what, says the 
historian, can convey a greater testimony of sin¬ 
cerity, free from all color of dissimulation, than 
the cordial acknowledgment of a benefit, when 
the person who conferred it no longer lives to wit¬ 
ness the honor done to his memory? 

On the death of every Egyptian king, a general 
mourning was instituted throughout the country 
for seventy days, hymns commemorating his vir¬ 
tues were sung, the temples were closed, sacrifices 
were no longer offered, and no feasts or festivals 
were celebrated during the whole of that period. 
The people tore their garments, and covering 
their heads with dust and mud, formed a proces¬ 
sion of two hundred or three hundred persons of 


both sexes, who met twice a day in public to sing 
the funeral dirge. A general fast was also ob¬ 
served, and they neither allowed themselves to 
taste meat nor wheat bread, and abstained, more¬ 
over, from wine and every kind of luxury. 

In the mean time the funeral was prepared, and 
on the last day the body was placed in state within 
the vestibule of the tomb, and an account was then 
given of the life and conduct of the deceased. 

The Egyptians are said to have been divided 
into castes similar to those of India; but though a 
marked line of distinction was maintained between 
the different ranks of society, they appear rather 
to have been classes than castes, and a man did 
not necessarily follow the precise occupation of 
his father. Sons, it is true, usually adopted the 
same profession or trade as their parent, and the 
rank of each depended on his occupation; but the 
children of a priest frequently chose the army for 
their profession, and those of a military man could 
belong to the priesthood. 

The priests and military men held the highest 
position in the country after the family of the 
king, and from them were chosen his ministers 
and confidential advisers, “the wise counselors of 
Pharaoh,” and all the principal officers of state. 

The priests consisted of various grades—as the 
chief priests or pontiffs; the prophets; judges; sa¬ 
cred scribes; the sphragistse, who examined the 
victims for sacrifice; the stolistae, dressers or keep¬ 
ers of the sacred robes; the bearers of the shrines, 
banners and other holy emblems; the sacred sculp¬ 
tors, draughtsmen and masons; the embalmers; 
the keepers of sacred animals; and various officers 
employed in the processions and other religious 
ceremonies; under whom were the beadles and 
inferior functionaries of the temple. There was 
also the king’s own priest; and the royal scribes 
were chosen either from the sacerdotal or the mili¬ 
tary class. 

Women were not excluded from certain offices 
in the temple; there were priestesses of the gods, 
of the kings and queens, and they had many em¬ 
ployments connected with religion. They even 
attended in some religious processions, as well as 
at the funeral of a deceased relation, and an infe¬ 
rior class of women acted as hired mourners on 
this occasion. The queens, indeed, and other 
women of high rank held a very important post 
in the service of the gods; and an instance occurs 
of the title “ poorer out of libations” being applied 
to a queen, which was only given to the priests of 
the altar. They usually accompanied their hus¬ 
bands .as they made offerings in the temple, hold¬ 
ing two sistra or other emblems before the statue 
of the deity. This was the office of those “holy 
women” whose duties in the temple of the The¬ 
ban Jupiter led to the strange mistake respecting 
the “Pellices Jovis,” or Pallacides, of Amun; but 
its dignity and importance is sufficiently shown 
by its having been filled by women of the first 
families in the country and by the wives and 
daughters of the kings. They were of various 
grades; the highest of them were the queens, 
princesses and the wives and daughters of the 
high-priests, who held the sistra. Others praised 
the deity with various instruments, and from being 
often called “minstrels” of the god their office 
seems to have been particularly connected with 
the sacred music of the temple. The institution 
may have been a sort of college or convent; but 
as married women, and even young children, might 
belong to it, they were evidently not immured 
within the precincts of any place resembling a 
modern nunnery; and if they were obliged to 
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take certain vows and attend to the duties at¬ 
tached to their honorable office, nothing prevented 
their performing all others of a public and social 
kind. It was not forbidden to strangers natural¬ 
ized in Egypt to belong to it, and one instance 
occurs on a papyrus of a “ foreign” woman having 
the same holy office in the service of Amun. 

The priests enjoyed great privileges. They 
were exempt from taxes, they consumed no part 
of their own income in any of their necessary ex¬ 
penses, and they had one of the three portions into 
which the land of Egypt was divided free from all 
duties. They were provided for from the public 
stores, out of which they received a stated allow¬ 
ance of corn and all the other necessaries of life; 
and we find that when Pharaoh, by the advice of 
Joseph, took all the land of the Egyptians in lieu 
of corn, the priests were not obliged to make the 
same sacrifice of their landed property, nor was 
the tax of the fifth part of the produce entailed 
upon it, as on that of the other people. 

In the sacerdotal as among the other classes, a 
great distinction existed between the different 
grades, and the various orders of priests ranked 
according to their peculiar office. The chief or 
high priests held the first and most honorable 
station, but the one who offered sacrifice and liba¬ 
tion in the temple had the highest post. He ap¬ 
pears to have been called the prophet, and his 
title in the hieroglyphic legends is “ Sem.” He 
superintended the sacrifice of the victims, the 
processions of the sacred boats or arks, the pres¬ 
entation of the offerings at the altar and at fune¬ 
rals, and the anointing of the king, and the same 
office was held by the sovereign when he presented 
incense and libation to the gods. He was marked 
by a peculiar dress—a leopard skin fitting over 
his linen robes; and the same was worn by the 
king on similar occasions. 

The duty of the prophet was to be fully versed 
in all matters relating to religion, the laws, 
the worship of the gods and the discipline 
of the whole order of the priesthood. He pre¬ 
sided over the temple and the sacred rites, and di¬ 
rected the management of the priestly revenues. 
In the processions he bore the holy hydria or 
vase, which the king also carried on similar occa¬ 
sions; and when any new regulations were intro¬ 
duced in matters of religion, the prophets with the 
chief priests headed the conclave. 

It was the great privilege of the priests to be 
initiated into the mysteries, though they were not 
all admitted indiscriminately to that honor; and 
“the Egyptians neither entrusted them to every 
one, nor degraded the secrets of divine matters by 
disclosing them to the profane, reserving them for 
the heir-apparent of the throne and for such 
priests as excelled in virtue and wisdom.” The 
mysteries were also distinguished into the greater 
and the less, the latter preparatory to a fuller 
revelation of their secrets. This, and the superior 
knowledge they possessed, gave the priests a great 
ascendency over the rest of the people; and 
though all might enjoy the advantages of educa¬ 
tion, some branches of learning were reserved for 
particular persons. 

Diodorus says, “ The children of the priests are 
taught two different kinds of writings, what is called 
the sacred and the more general, and they pay 
great attention to geometry and arithmetic. For 
the river, changing the appearance of the country 
very materially every year, causes many and vari¬ 
ous discussions among neighboring proprietors 
about the extent of their property; and it would 
be difficult for any person to decide upon their 


claims without geometrical proof founded on act¬ 
ual observation. 

They were not only scrupulous about the quan¬ 
tity, but the quality, of their food, and certain viands 
were alone allowed to appear at their table. Above 
all meats, thatof swine was particularly obnoxious, 
and fish both of the sea and the Nile was forbid¬ 
den them, though so generally eaten by the rest 
of the Egyptians. And indeed, on the ninth of 
the month Thoth, when a religious ceremony 
obliged all the people to eat a fried fish before the 
door of their houses, the priests were not even 
then expected to conform to the general custom, 
and they were contented to substitute the cere¬ 
mony of burning theirs at the appointed time. 
Beans they held in utter abhorrence; and Herod¬ 
otus affirms that “ beans were never sown in the 
country; and if they grew spontaneously, they 
neither formed an article of food, nor even if 
cooked were ever eaten by the Egyptians.” But 
this aversion, which originated in a supposed 
sanitary regulation, and which was aftertvard so 
scrupulously adopted by Pythagoras, did not pre¬ 
vent their cultivation, nor were the people obliged 
to abstain from them, and they were allowed to eat 
them in common with other pulse and vegetables 
which abounded in Egypt. Not only beans, but 
lentils, peas, garlic, leeks and onions, were forbid¬ 
den to the priests, who were not permitted to eat 
them under any pretence. The prohibition, how¬ 
ever, regarding them, as well as certain meats, was 
confined to the sacerdotal order, and even swine, 
if we may believe Plutarch, were not forbidden to 
the other Egyptians at all times, “ for those who 
sacrificed a sow to Typho once a year at the full 
moon afterward ate its flesh.” 

It is a remarkable fact that onions, as well as the 
first fruits of their lentils, were admitted among the 
offerings placed upon the altars of the gods, to¬ 
gether with gourds, figs, garlic, beef, goose or wild 
fowl, grapes, wine and the head of the victim. 
Onions were generally bound in a single bundle, 
seldom presented singly, and were sometimes ar¬ 
ranged in a hollow circular bunch, which, descend¬ 
ing upon the table or altar, enveloped and served 
as a cover to whatever was placed upon it. And 
the privilege of presenting them in this form ap¬ 
pears to have been generally enjoyed by that 
class of priests who wore the leopard skin dress. 

In general, the priests abstained from most sorts 
of pulse, from mutton and swine’s flesh, and in 
their more solemn purifications even excluded salt 
from their meals, but some vegetables were con¬ 
sidered lawful food, being remarkable for their 
wholesome nature, and many of the leguminous 
productions and fruits of Egypt represented on 
the tables placed before priests as part of the in- 
feriffi or offerings to the dead must have been 
acceptable to them while living. 

In their ablutions, as in their diet, they were 
equally severe, and they maintained the strictest 
observance of numerous religious customs. They 
bathed twice a day and twice during the night, 
and some who pretended to a more rigid observ¬ 
ance of religious duties washed themselves with 
water which had been tasted by the ibis, supposed 
in consequence to bear an unquestionable evidence 
of purity; and shaving the head and the whole 
body every third day, they spared no pains to 
promote the cleanliness of their persons, without 
indulging in the bath as a luxury. A grand cer¬ 
emony of purification took place, previous and 
preparatory to their fasts, many of which lasted 
from seven to forty-two days, and sometimes even 
a longer period,during which time they abstained 


entirely from animal food, from herbs and vegeta* 
bles and from all extraordinary indulgences. 

These “ numerous religious observances,” as 
well as the dependence of all classes upon them 
for instruction, and the possession of secrets known 
only to themselves, gave them that influence they 
so long possessed ; but they had obtained a power 
which, while it raised their own class, could not 
fail to degrade the rest of the people, who, allowed 
to substitute superstition for religion and credulity 
for belief, were taught to worship the figures of 
imaginary beings, while they were excluded from 
a real knowledge of the deity and of those truths 
which constituted “the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
It was to liberate mankind from the dark supersti¬ 
tion in which the selfish views of the priesthood 
of those days had kept the world that Moses re¬ 
ceived his grand and important mission. Men 
were by him taught to offer their prayers to the 
Deity, without the necessity of dependence on a 
frail mortal themselves for his pretended interces¬ 
sion with One equally accessible to all; and they 
learnt that heaven was not to be purchased by 
money paid to the cupidity of a privileged class, 
whose assumed right of pronouncing against a man 
his exclusion from future happiness was an unwar¬ 
rantable assumption of divine authority and an 
attempt to fabricate a judgment in this world 
which alone belonged to the Deity. 

Privilege and power the priests certainly did' 
enjoy, when they could reach a man after his 
death by refusing him a passport to eternal hap¬ 
piness, and could still force his family to pay them 
for pretended prayers for their deceased relative, 
and nothing could be better devised to enforce 
obedience to their will. It must, however, be 
allowed that they deserved credit for setting a 
good example by their abstinence and moral con¬ 
duct; their wisdom was shown by their tact and 
good policy in giving no occasion for scandal and 
discontent, and they did not affect to be superior 
to the world by disregarding all social ties. Thus, 
while performing the affectionate duties of fathers 
and husbands, they still kept up their influence 
over society, and ruled a flourishing country 
without prostrating its resources or checking the 
industry of the inhabitants; and though we may 
censure an artful piece of priestcraft, we must 
remember that it was established long before 
mankind enjoyed the advantages of a thorough 
revelation. 

The long duration of their system, and the 
feeling with which it was regarded by the peo¬ 
ple, may also plead some excuse for it; and 
while the function of judges and the administra¬ 
tion of the laws gave them unusual power, they 
had an apparent claim to those offices from hav¬ 
ing been the framers of the codes of morality 
and of the laws they superintended. Instead of 
setting themselves above the king, and making 
him succumb to their power, like the unprinci¬ 
pled Ethiopian pontiffs, they acknowledged him 
as the head of the religion and the state; nor 
were they above the law; no one of them, nor 
even the king himself, could govern according to 
his own arbitrary will; his conduct was amenable 
to an ordeal of his subjects at his death, the peo¬ 
ple being allowed to accuse him of misgovernment 
and to prevent his being buried in his tomb on the 
day of his funeral. 

But though the regulations of the priesthood 
may have suited the Egyptians in early times, 
certain institutions being adapted to men in par¬ 
ticular states of society, they erred in encouraging 
a belief in legends they knew to be untrue, instead 
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of purifying and elevating the religious views of 
the people, and committed the fault of considering 
their unbending system perfect and suited to all 
times. Abuses therefore crept in; credulity, 
already shamefully encouraged, increased to such 
an extent that it enslaved the mind and paralyzed 
men’s reasoning powers; and the result was that 
the Egyptians gave way to the grossest supersti¬ 
tions, which at length excited universal ridicule 
and contempt. 

The religion of the Egyptians will be described 
at length in another section. All that need be 
said here is to state general principles. The fun¬ 
damental doctrine was the unity of the deity, 
but this unity was not represented, and he was 
known by a sentence or an idea, being, as Jam- 
blichus says, “ worshiped in silence.” But the 
attributes of this being were represented under 
positive forms; and hence arose a multiplicity of 
gods that engendered idolatry, and caused a total 
misconception of the real nature of the deity in 
the minds of all who were not admitted to a know¬ 
ledge of the truth through the mysteries. The 
division of God into his attributes was in this man¬ 
ner. As soon as he thought to have any reference 
to his works or to man, he ceased to be quiescent; 
he became an agent; and he was no longer the 
one, but distinguishable and divisible, according 
to his supposed character, his actions and his in¬ 
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of these abstract notions to the eyes of men, it was 
thought necessary to distinguish them by some 
fixed representation; and the figures of Pthah, 
Osiris, Araun, Maut, Neith, and other gods or 
goddesses, were invented as the signs of the vari¬ 
ous attributes of the deity. But it did not stop 
there; and as the subtlety of philosophical specu¬ 
lation entered into the originally simple theory, 
numerous subdivisions of the divine nature were 
made; and at length anything which appeared to 
partake of or bear analogy to it was admitted to 
a share of worship. Hence arose the various 
grades of deities; and they were known as the gods 
of the first, second and third orders. But Herod¬ 
otus is quite right in saying that the Egyptians 
gave no divine honors to heroes. 

The Egyptian figures of gods were only vicari¬ 
ous forms, not intended to be looked upon as real 
personages, and no one was expected to believe 
that a being could exist with the head of an ani¬ 
mal joined to a human body; but credulity will 
always do its work; the uneducated failed to take 
the same view of them as the initiated portion of 
the community ; and mere emblems soon assumed 
the importance of the divine personages to which 
they belonged. These abuses were the natural 
consequences of such representations, and experi¬ 
ence has often shown how readily the mind may be 
drawn away from the most spiritual worship to a 



fluence on the world. He was then the Creator, 
the divine goodness (or the abstract of good), 
wisdom, power and the like; and as we speak of 
him as the Almighty, the Merciful, the Everlast¬ 
ing, so the Egyptians gave to each of his various 
attributes a particular name. But they did more; 
they separated them, and to the uninitiated they 
became distinct gods. As one of these the deity 
was Araun, probably the divine mind in opera¬ 
tion, the bringer to light of the secrets of its hid¬ 
den will; and he had a complete human form, 
because man was the intellectual animal and the 
principal design of the divine will in the creation. 
As the “ Spirit of God ” that moved on the face of 
the waters, the deity was Nef, Nu or Num, over 
whom the asp, the emblem of royalty and of the 
good genius, spread itself as a canopy while he 
stood in his boat. As the Creator he was Pthah, 
and in this character he was accompanied by the 
figure of truth, a combination of it with the crea¬ 
tive power which recalls this sentence in the Epis¬ 
tle of St. James: “ Of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth.” As the principle of gen¬ 
eration he was Khem, called “the father of his 
own father”—the abstract idea of father, as the 
goddess Maut was that of mother—who conse¬ 
quently “ proceeded from herself;” and other at¬ 
tributes, characters and offices of the deity held a 
rank according to their closer or more distant rela¬ 
tion to his essence and operations. 

In order to specify and convey an impression 


superstitious veneration for image*, whether at 
first intended merely to fix the attention, or to 
represent some legendary tale or an abstract idea. 
The religion of the Egyptians was a pantheism 
rather than a polytheism, and their admitting 
the sun and moon to divine worship may rather 
be ascribed to this than to any admixture of Sabce- 
ism. The sun was thought to possess much of the 
divine influence in its vivifying power and its 
various other effects; and it was not only one of 
the grandest works, but was one of the direct agents, 
of the deity. The moon was in another similar 
capacity, and as the regulator of time and the 
messenger of heaven was figured as the Ibis- 
headed Thoth, the god of letters and the deity 
who registered man’s actions and the events of his 
life. 

They not only attributed to the sun and moon, 
and to other supposed agents, a participation in 
the divine essence, but even stones and plants 
were thought to have some portion of it; and cer¬ 
tain peculiarities were often discovered in the 
habits or appearance of animals, which were sup¬ 
posed to bear a resemblance to the divine character. 
Even a king was sometimes represented making 
offerings to another figure of himself in the tem¬ 
ples, signifying that his human did homage to his 
divine nature. 

They also represented the same deity under dif¬ 
ferent names and characters; Isis, from the num¬ 
ber of her titles, was called “ Myrionymus,” or 


“ with ten thousand names.” A god or goddess 
was also worshiped as residing in some particular 
place, or as gifted with some peculiar quality; 
like the Minerva Polias, and various Minervas, 
the several Venuses, the Jupiters and others; and 
modern custom has made a variety of Madonnas 
from the one Virgin. 

Among other remarkable theories of the Egypt¬ 
ians was the union of certain attributes into 
triads, the third number of which proceeded from 
the other two; and in every city one of these com¬ 
binations was the triad of the place. The first 
members were not always of the first order of gods, 
nor was it necessary they should be; and an attri¬ 
bute of the deity might be combined with some 
abstract idea to form a result. 

This notion had been held by them at the 
earliest periods of the Egyptian monarchy; it is, 
therefore, an anachronism to derive this, and other 
Egyptian doctrines, from the peninsula of India, 
in which part of the country the Hindoos did not 
settle till long after the age of the eighteenth dy¬ 
nasty, when they gradually dispossessed, and con¬ 
fined to certain districts, those original popula¬ 
tions who are supposed to be of Scythian origin; 
and if there is any connection between the two re¬ 
ligions of Egypt and India, this must be ascribed 
to the period before the two races left Central 
Asia. 

Certain innovations were introduced in early 
days into the religion of Egypt, but they were 
partial, and such as might be expected from the 
progress of superstition; and if instances occur of 
sudden and positive changes, there is reason to be¬ 
lieve they were brought about by the influence of 
strangers; as the banishment of Amun from the 
Pantheon for a short time, through the usurpation 
of the stranger kings, toward the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth dynasty. 

The expulsion of Seth, or Evil, seems also to 
have been the result of foreign influence. The 
children of Seb and Netpe (Saturn and Rhea) were 
Osiris, Seth, Aroeris, Isis and Nepthys. Osiris 
and Seth (or Tvpho) were brothers; the former 
represented “good,” the latter “evil.” In early 
times they were both adored as gods throughout 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and were considered part 
of the same divine system. For evil had not yet 
been confounded with sin or wickedness; and this 
last was figured as A pop (Apophis) “the giant,” 
who, in the form of the “ great serpent,” the enemy 
of gods and of mankind, was pierced by the spear 
of Horus, Atmoo and other deities. Osiris and 
Seth were even placed synonymously in the names 
of some kings at the same period, and on the same 
monument; the latter was figured instructing the 
monarch in the use of the bow, being a cause of 
evil; and Seth’s pouring from a vase, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Horus, the emblems of life and power 
over the newly-crowned king, was intended to 
show that good and evil affected the world equally, 
as a necessary condition of human existence. 

As soon as the change was resolved upon, the 
name and figure of the square-eared Seth were 
everywhere hammered out; he was branded as the 
enemy of Osiris—not merely opposed as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, but as if it were from his own 
agency, as Ahriman to Ormuzd, or the Manicluean 
Satan to God. The exact period when he was 
“expelled from Egypt” ^uncertain. It may 
have been at the time of K twenty-second dy¬ 
nasty; and if Seshonk (ShisHak), and the other 
kings of that dynasty, were Assyrians, as Mr. 
Birch supposes, the reason of it may be readily 
explained. 
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The conflict of wickedness and goodness was not, 
however, a novel theory with the Egyptians, as is 
shown by the most ancient representations of the 
snake-giant Apop, the symbol of sin ; nor was the 
peculiar office of Osiris a late introduction, after 
Seth (or Tvpho) had been banished from the Pan¬ 
theon. The unphilosophical innovation was in 
Seth being converted from evil into sin, and made 
the enemy instead of the necessary antagonistic 
companion of good. 

The peculiar character of Osiris, his coming 
upon earth for the benefit of mankind, with the 
titles of “manifester of good and truth,” his being 
put to death by the malice of the evil one, his 
burial and resurrection and his becoming the 
judge of the dead are the most interesting fea¬ 
tures of the Egyptian religion. This was the 
great mystery; and this myth and his worship 
were of the earliest times, and universal in Egypt. 
He was to every Egyptian the great judge of the 
dead; and it is evident that Moses abstained from 
making any very pointed allusion to the future 
state of man, because it would have recalled the 
well-known Judge of the dead, and all the funeral 
ceremonies of Egypt, and have brought back the 
thoughts of the “mixed multitude,” and of all 
whose minds were not entirely uncontaminated by 
Egyptian habits, to the very superstitions from 
which it was his object to purify them. Osiris 
was to every Egyptian the great deity of a future 
state; and though different gods enjoyed particular 
honors in their respective cities, the importance 
of Osiris was admitted throughout the country. 

Certain cities and districts were appropriated to 
certain gods, who were the chief deities of the 
place; and while Amun had his principal temple 
at Thebes, Memphis was the great city of Pthah, 
as Heliopolis of Re or the Sun, and other cities 
of other divinities, no two neighboring districts 
or chief cities being given to the same god. But 
although Amun was the great god of Thebes, as 
Pitah was of Memphis, it is not to be supposed 
that their separate worship originated in two parts 
of Egypt, or that the religions of the upper and 
lower country were once distinct and afterward 
united into one. They were members of the same 
Pantheon. 

“A balance of power,” as of honor, was thus 
established for the principal gods—minor deities 
being satisfied %vith towns of minor importance. 
Other divinities shared the honors of the sanctu¬ 
ary ; and different triads or single gods were ad¬ 
mitted to a post in the various temples of Egypt: 
thus Pthah had a suitable position in the Theban 
adytum; Amun and Nef, or the triads of Thebes 
and of the cataracts, of which they were respec¬ 
tively the first persons, were figured on the tem¬ 
ples at Memphis; and none were necessarily ex¬ 
cluded, provided room could be found for them, 
except purely local deities. Those of a neighbor¬ 
ing town were more readily admitted to a place 
among the contemplar gods; it was at least a 
neighborly compliment, and it suited the con¬ 
venience of the priests quite as much as the gods 
themselves. Many minor divine beings, whose 
worship was ordained for some particular object, 
and certain emblems or sacred animals were ad¬ 
mitted in one and excluded from another place. 
Thus the reverence for the crocodile, encouraged 
in some inland towns, in order that the canals 
might be properly kept up, was found unnecessary 
in places by the riverside, where he was probably 
held in abhorrence; and the same animal, which 
was highly regarded in one district, was a symbol 
of evil in another. 


Still all was part of the same system; and how¬ 
ever changed and perverted it afterward became, 
the original composition of the Pantheon dates 
from the most remote periods of Egyptian history ; 
and the few innovations introduced in early times 
occasioned no real alteration in the principle of 
the religion itself. Changes certainly took place 
in the speculations of the Egyptians, as in their 
mode of representing them; and some foreign 
deities were occasionally admitted into their Pan¬ 
theon ; yet the original progress of their ideas may 
readily be traced from the one god to the deity 
in action under various characters, as well as 
numerous abstract ideas made into separate gods. 
Of these last, two are particularly worthy of notice 
from being common to many other religions, which 
have treated them according to their peculiar views. 
They are the Nature gods, sometimes represented 
as the sun and earth by people who were inclined 
to a physical rather than an ideal treatment of the 
subject, but which the speculative Egyptians con¬ 
sidered as the vivifying or generative principle, the 
abstract Idea of “ father,” and the producing prin¬ 
ciple of nature or “ mother;” both consequent upon 
the creative action. Of these, the latter was origi¬ 
nally (as one of the great deities) only the abstract 
idea of “ mother,” Maut, whose emblem was a vul¬ 
ture; and if another—Isis (sometimes identified 
with Athor, the Egyptian Venus), holding the 
child Horus, her offspring—was a 
direct representation of the mater¬ 
nal office, she may be considered an 
offset of the myth. Two other god¬ 
desses also belonged to it, the one 
of parturition (Lucina), and the 
other of gestation ; the former con¬ 
nected with the maternal idea by 
having the vulture as her emblem, 
the latter related to Isis as the 
“mother of the child;” and thus 
the analogies and relationships of 
various deities were kept up on one 
side, while on the other the subdi¬ 
visions and minute shades of difference increased 
the number and complication of these ideal beings. 
Thus too the relationship of deities in many my¬ 
thologies may be recognized, representing as they do 
the same original idea; and the Alitta or Mylitta— 
i. e. t “the child-bearing” goddess—of the Arabs and 
Assyrians, the Anaitis of Persia, the Syrian Astarte, 
and Venus-Urania, Cybele and “the queen of 
heaven,” the “mother of the child” found in 
Western Asia, Egypt, India, ancient Italy, and 
even in Mexico, the prolific Diana of Ephesus and 
others, are various characters of the nature god¬ 
dess. 

The dress of the priests was simple, but the 
robes of ceremony were grand and imposing, and 
besides the leopard-skin dress of the prophets were 
other peculiarities of costume that marked their 
respective grades. Necklaces, bracelets, garlands 
and other ornaments were also put on during the 
religious ceremonies in the temple. The material 
of their robes was linen, but they sometimes wore 
cotton garments, and it was lawful to have an 
upper one of wool, as a cloak, though they were 
not permitted to enter a temple with this last, 
nor to wear woolen garments next the skin. 
Nor could anybody be buried in bandages of that 
material. 

Next in rank to the priests were the military. 
To them was assigned one of the three portions 
into which the land of Egypt was divided by an 
edict of Sesostris, in order, says Diodorus, “that 
those who exposed themselves to danger in the 


field might be more ready to undergo the haz¬ 
ards of war, from the interest they felt in the 
country as occupiers of the soil, for it would be ab¬ 
surd to commit the safety of the community to 
those who possessed nothing which they were in¬ 
terested in preserving.” Each soldier, whether on 
duty or no, was allowed twelve arourav of land (a 
little more than eight English acres), free from all 
charge; and another important privilege was 
that no soldier could be cast into prison for debt, 
Bocchoris, the framer of this law, considering that 
it would be dangerous to allow the civil power the 
right of arresting those who were the chief de¬ 
fence of the state. They were instructed from 
their youth in the duties and requirements of 
soldiers, and trained in all the exercises that 
fitted them for an active career, and a sort of 
military school appears to have been established 
for the purpose. 

Each man was obliged to provide himself with 
the necessary arms, offensive and defensive, and 
everything requisite for a campaign, and he was 
expected to hold himself in readiness for taking 
the field when required or for garrison duty. 
The principal garrisons were posted in the forti¬ 
fied towns of Pelusium, Maren, Eileithyias, Hier- 
aconpolis, Syene, Elephantine and other interme¬ 
diate places; and a large portion of the army was 
frequently called upon by their warlike mon- 


archs to invade a foreign country, or to suppress 
those rebellions which broke out in the conquered 
provinces. 

Besides the native corps, they had mercenary 
troops, who were enrolled either from the nations in 
alliance with the Egyptians, or from those who 
had been conquered by them. They were divided 
into regiment*, sometimes disciplined in the same 
manner as the Egyptians, though allowed to re¬ 
tain their arms and costume; but they were not on 
the same footing as the native troops; they had no 
land, and merely received pay, like other hired 
soldiers. Strabo speaks of them as mercenaries, 
and the million of men he mentions must have 
included these foreign auxiliaries. When form¬ 
ally enrolled in the army they were consid¬ 
ered a part of it, and accompanied the victorious 
legions on their return from foreign conquest, and 
they sometimes assisted in performing garrison 
duty in Egypt in the place of those Egyptian 
troops which were left to guard the conquered 
provinces. 

At Jacob’s funeral a great number of char¬ 
iots and horsemen are said to have accompanied 
Joseph; horsemen as well as chariots pursued 
the Israelites on their leaving Egypt; the song 
of Moses mentions in Pharaoh’s army the “ horse 
and his rider;” Herodotus also represents Ama- 
sis “on horseback” in his interview with the 
messenger of A pries; and Diodorus speaks of 
twenty-four thousand horse in the army of Sesos¬ 
tris, besides twenty-seven thousand war chariots. 
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Shishak, the Egyptian Sheshonk, had with him 
sixty thousand horsemen when he went to fight 
against Jerusalem; and mention is made of 
the Egyptian cavalry in other parts of sacred 
and profane history, as well as in the hiero¬ 
glyphics, which show that the “ command of the 
cavalry” was a very honorable and important 
post, and generally held by the most distin¬ 
guished of the king’s sons. 

The Egyptian infantry was divided into regiments 
very similar, as Plutarch observes, to the discipline 
of the Greeks, and these were formed and distin¬ 
guished according to the arms they bore. They 
consisted of bowmen, spearmen, swordsmen, club¬ 
men, slingers and other corps, disciplined accord¬ 
ing to the rules of regular tactics; and the regi¬ 
ments being divided into battalions and companies, 
each officer had his peculiar rank and command, 
like the chiliarchs, hecatonarchs, decarchs and 
others among the Greeks, or the captains over 
thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens among the 
Jews. When in battle array, the heavy infantry, 
armed with spears and shields, and a falchion or 
other weapon, was drawn up in the form of an 
impregnable phalanx ; and the bowmen as well as 
the light infantry were taught either to act in line 
or to adopt more open movements, according to 
the nature of the ground or the state of the ene¬ 
my’s battle. But the phalanx once formed was 
fixed and unchangeable, and the ten thousand 
Egyptians in the army of Croesus could not be in¬ 
duced to oppose a larger front to the enemy, being 
accustomed always to form in a compact body, hav¬ 
ing one hundred men in each face. Such was the 
strength of this mass that no efforts of the Persians 
could avail against it; and Cyrus, being unable to 
break it, after he had defeated the rest of Croesus’ 
army, gave the Egyptians honorable terms, assign¬ 
ing them the cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near 
Cumie and the sea, for an abode, where their de¬ 
scendants still lived in the time of Xenophon. 
In that battle the phalanx had adopted the 
huge shields, reaching to the soldiers’ feet, and 
completely covering them from the enemy’s mis¬ 
siles, which some of the Egyptian infantry are 
represented to have used at the period of the sixth 
dynasty. 

The post of standard-bearer was at all times 
of the greatest importance. He was an officer 
and a man of approved valor, and in the Egypt¬ 
ian army he was sometimes distinguished by a 
peculiar badge suspended from his neck, which 
consisted of two lions, the emblems of courage, and 
other devices. 

Besides the ordinary standards of regiments 
were the royal banners and those borne by the 
principal persons of the household near the king 
himself. The peculiar office of carrying these 
and the flabella was reserved for the royal 
princes or the sons of the nobility. They had 
the rank of generals, and were either despatched 
to take command of a wing or a division, and 
remained in attendance upon the monarch; and 
their post during the royal triumph, the corona¬ 
tion or other grand ceremonies was close to his 
person. Some bore the fans of state behind the 
throne, or supported the seat on which he was 
carried to the temple; others held the sceptre, 
and waved flabella before him; and the privilege 
of serving on his right or left hand depended on 
the grade they enjoyed. A wing was called 
“horn,” as by the Greeks and Romans. 

The troops were summoned by sound of trumpet 
—an instrument, as well as the long drum, used 
by the Egyptians at the earliest period ; and the 


trumpeters are represented in the battle-scenes 
of Thebes either standing still and summoning 
the troops to form or in the act of leading them 
to the charge. 

The offensive weapons of the Egyptians were 
the bow, spear, two species of javelin, sling, a 
short and straight sword, dagger, knife, falchion, 
axe or hatchet, battle-axe, pole-axe. mace or club, 
and the lissan—a curved stick similar to that still 
in use among the modern Ethiopians. Their de¬ 
fensive arras consisted of a helmet of metal or a 
quilted headpiece; a cuirass, or coat of armor, 
made of metal plates or quilted with metal bands; 
and an ample shield. But they had no greaves; 
and the only coverings to the arms were a part 
of the cuirass, forming a short sleeve and extend¬ 
ing about halfway to the elbow. 

The soldier’s chief defence was his shield, which 
in length was equal to about half his height, and 
generally double its own breadth. It was most 
commonly covered with bull’s hide, having the 
hair outward, sometimes strengthened by one or 
more rims of metals, and studded with nails or 
metal pins, the inner part being a wooden frame. 
It was on this account that the shields of the 
Egyptians who had fallen in the battle between 
Artaxerxes and the younger Cyrus were collected 
by the Greeks for firewood, together with arrows, 
baggage-wagons and other things made of wood. 

In shape the Egyptian shield resembled the 
ordinary funereal tablets found in the tombs, circu¬ 
lar at the summit and squared at the base, fre¬ 
quently with a slight increase or swell toward the 
top, and near the upper part of the outer surface 
was a circular cavity in lieu of a boss, the use of 
which is not easily explained. To the inside of 
the shield was attached a thong by which they 
suspended it upon their shoulders, as described by 
Xenophon, and an incident occurs of a shield so 
supported, which is shown to be concave within, 
like that used in Assyria. It appears that the 
handle was so made that they might pass their 
arm through it and grasp a spear, but this may 
only be another mode of representing the shield 
slung, at their back. The handle was sometimes 
placed horizontally across the shield, sometimes 
vertically, but the latter was its more usual 
position. 

Some lighter bucklers, furnished with a wooden 
bar placed across the upper part, which was held 
with the hand, are represented at Beni-IIassan ; 
but these appear to have belonged rather to for¬ 
eigners than to Egyptian soldiers. 

Some Egyptian shields were of extraordinary 
dimensions, and varied in form from those gener¬ 
ally used, being pointed at the summit. They 
were of very early date, having been used before 
the shepherd invasion, and were the same that the 
Egyptian phalanx carried in the army of Croesus, 
and again in that of Artaxerxes, mentioned bv 
Xenophon. But they were not generally adopted 
by the Egyptian troops, who found the common 
shield sufficiently large and more convenient. 

The Egyptian bow was not unlike that used in 
later times by European archers. The string was 
either fixed upon a projecting piece of horn or 
inserted into a groove or notch in the wood at 
either extremity, differing in this respect from 
that of the Koofa and some other Asiatic people, 
who secured the string by passing it over a small 
nut which projected from the circular ends of the 
bow. 

The Ethiopians and Libyans, who were famed 
for their skill in archery, adopted the same method 
of fastening the string as the Egyptians, and their 


bow was similar in form and size to that of their 
neighbors. 

The Egyptian bow was a round piece of wood 
from five to five feet and a half in length, either 
almost straight and tapering to a point at both 
ends—some of which are represented in the 
sculptures and have even been found at Thebes— 
or curving inward in the middle when unstrung, 
as in the paintings of the tombs of the kings; and 
in some instances a piece of leather or wood was 
attached to or let into it above and below the 
centre. 

In stringing it the Egyptians fixed the lower 
point in the ground ; and standing, or seated the 
knee pressed against the inner side of the bow, 
they bent it with one hand, and then passed the 
string with the other into the notch at the upper 
extremity ; and one instance occurs of a man rest¬ 
ing the bow on his shoulder, and bracing it in that 
position. While shooting they frequently wore 
a guard on the left arm to prevent its being hurt 
by the string, and this was fastened round the 
wrist and secured by a thong tied above the elhow. 
Sometimes a groove of metal was fixed upon the 
fore knuckle, in which the arrow rested and ran 
when discharged ; and the chasseur, whose bow 
appears to have been less powerful than those 
used in war, occasionally held spare arrows in his 
right hand while he pulled the string. 

Their mode of drawing it was either with the 
forefinger and thumb or the two forefingers ; and 
though in the chase they often brought the arrow 
merely to the breast—a sort of snap-shooting 
adopted in the buffalo-hunts of America—their 
custom in war, as with the old English archers, 
was to carry it to the ear, the shaft of the arrow 
passing very nearly in a line with the eye. 

The Egyptian bow-string was generally of cat¬ 
gut, and so great was their confidence in the 
strength of it and of the bow that an archer 
from his car sometimes used them to entangle his 
opponent whilst he smote him with a sword. 

Their arrows varied from twenty-two to thirty- 
four inches in length; some were of wood, others 
of reed, frequently tipped with a metal head, and 
winged with three feathers, glued longitudinally 
and at equal distances upon the other end of the 
shaft, as on our arrows. Sometimes, instead of 
the metal head, a piece of hard wood was inserted 
into the reed, which terminated in*a long tapering 
point; but these were of too light and powerless 
a nature to be employed in war, and could only 
have been intended for the chase. In others the 
place of the metal was supplied by a small piece 
of flint or other sharp stone, secured by a firm 
black paste; and though used occasionally in 
battle, they appear from the sculptures to have 
belonged more particularly to the huntsmen. 
The arrows of archers are generally represented 
with bronze heads, some barbed, others triangu¬ 
lar, and many with three or four projecting blades 
placed at right angles and meeting in a common 
point. Stone-tipped arrows were not confined to 
an ancient era, nor were they peculiar to the 
Egyptians; the Persians and other Eastern peo¬ 
ple frequently used them, even in war, and recent 
discoveries have ascertained that they were adopt¬ 
ed bv the Greeks themselves, several having been 
found in places unvisited by the troops of Persia, 
as well as on the plain of Marathon and other 
fields of battle where they fought. 

Each bowman was furnished with a capacious 
quiver; and they had also a case for the bow, in¬ 
tended to protect it against the sun or damp and to 
preserve its elasticity, which was opened by drawing 
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off a movable cap of soft leather sewed to the 
upper end. It was always attached to the war- 
chariots; and across it, inclined in an opposite 
direction, another large case, containing two 
spears and an extra supply of arrows; and be¬ 
sides the quiver he wore, the warrior had fre¬ 
quently three others attached to his car. 

Archers of the infantry were furnished with a 
smaller sheath for the bow, of which it covered 
the centre, leaving the two ends exposed; and 
being of a pliable substance, probably leather, it 
was put around the bow as they held it in their 
hand during a march. Besides the bow, their 
principal weapon of offence, they, like the mount¬ 
ed archers who fought in cars, were provided with 
a falchion, dagger, curved stick, mace or battle- 
axe, for close combat when their arrows were ex¬ 
hausted ; and their defensive arras were the helmet 
or quilted headpiece and a coat of the same mate¬ 
rials ; but they had no shield, that being an im¬ 
pediment to the free use of the bow. 

The spear, or pike, was of wood, between five 
and six feet in length, with a metal head, into 
which the shaft was inserted and fixed with nails. 
The head was of bronze or iron, often very large, 
and with a double edge; but the spear does not 
appear to have been furnished with a metal point 
at the other extremity, which is still adopted in 
Turkish, modern Egyptian and other spears, in 
order to plant them upright in the ground, as the 
spear of Saul was fixed near his head while he 
“lay sleeping within the trench.” Spears of this 
kind may sometimes come under the denomination 
of javelins, the metal being intended as well for 
a counterpoise in their flight as for the purpose 
above mentioned; but such an addition to those 
of the heavy-armed infantry was neither requisite 
nor convenient. 

The javelin, lighter and shorter than the spear, 
was also of wood, and similarly armed with a 
strong two-edged metal head of an elongated dia¬ 
mond or leaf shape, either flat or increasing in 
thickness at the centre, and sometimes tapering to 
a very long point; and the upper extremity of its 
shaft terminated in a bronze knob surmounted 
by a ball with two thongs or tassels, intended both 
as an ornament and a counterpoise to the weight 
of its point. It was used like a spear, for thrust¬ 
ing, being held with one or with two hands; and 
occasionally, when the adversary was within 
reach, it was darted, and still retained in the 
warrior’s grasp, the shaft being allowed to pass 
through his hand till stopped by the blow or bv 
the fingers suddenly closing on the band of metal 
at the end, a custom still common among the 
modern Nubians and Ababdeh. 

Another inferior kind of javelin was made of 
reed, with a metal head; but this can scarcely be 
considered a military weapon, nor would it hold 
a high rank among those employed by the Egypt¬ 
ian chasseur, most of which were of excellent 
workmanship. 

The sling was a thong of leather or string 
plaited, broad in the middle and having a loop at 
one end by which it was fixed upon and firmly 
held with the hand, the other extremity termina¬ 
ting in a lash which escaped from the finger as the 
stone was thrown; and when used, the slinger 
whirled it two or three times over his head to 
steady it and increase the impetus. 

It was an arm looked upon by many of the 
Greeks with great contempt; but when exposed 
to the missiles of the Persians, the “ten thou¬ 
sand” found the necessity of adopting it; and the 
leaden bullet of the Rhodian slingers proved, by 


its greater range, its superiority over the large 
stones thrown by the enemy. Other Greeks were 
also skillful with the sling, as the Achaeans and 
Acarnanians; but the people most renowned for it 
were the natives of the Balearic Islands, who con¬ 
sidered the sling of so much importance that the 
principal care of a parent was to instruct a boy 
in its use, and he was not permitted to have his 
breakfast until he had dislodged it from a beam 
with the sling. This unpleasant alternative does 
not appear to have been imposed on the more for¬ 
tunate sons of an Egyptian family, nor was the 
same consequence attached to the sling as to the 
bow and many other weapons. 

The Egyptian sword was straight and short, 
from two and a half to three feet in length, hav¬ 
ing generally a double edge and tapering to a 
sharp point. It was used for cut and thrust. 
They had also a dagger, the handle of which, hol¬ 
lowed in the centre and gradually increasing in 
thickness at either extremity, was inlaid with 
costly stones, precious woods or metals, and the 
pommel of that worn by the king in his girdle 
was frequently surmounted by one or two heads 
of a hawk, the symbol of Phrah or the Sun, the 
title given to the monarch of the Nile. 

Officers as well as privates carried the falchion, 
and the king himself is frequently represented in 
close combat with the enemy armed with it, or 
with the hatchet, battle-axe, pole-axe or 
mace. A simple stick is more usually seen 
in the hand of officers commanding corps of 
infantry; but they had also other weapons, 
and, in leading their troops to the charge, 
they were armed in the same manner as the 
king when he fought on foot. 

The axe, or hatchet, was small and simple, 
seldom exceeding two, or two feet and a 
half, in length. It had a single blade, and 
no instance is met with of a double axe re¬ 
sembling the bipennis of the Romans. It was 

of the same form as that used by the Egypt- - 

ian carpenters, and served for close combat 
as well as for breaking down the gates of a town 
and felling trees to construct engines for an as¬ 
sault. Independent of the bronze pins which se¬ 
cured the blade, the handle was bound in that part 
with thongs of hide, in order to prevent the wood, 
grooved to admit the metal, from splitting when 
a blow was struck. 

The axe was less ornamented than other weap¬ 
ons. Some bore the figure of an animal, a boat 
or fancy device engraved upon the blade; and the 
handle, frequently terminating in the shape of a 
gazelle’s foot, was marked with circular and diag¬ 
onal lines, representing bands, as on the projecting 
torus of an Egyptian temple, or like the ligature 
of the Roman fasces. 

The blade of the battle-axe was, in form, not 
unlike the Parthian shield—a segment of a circle, 
divided at the back into two smaller segments 
whose three points were fastened to the handle 
with metal pins. It was of bronze, and some¬ 
times (as the color of those in the paintings shows) 
of steel, and the length of the handle was equal 
to, or more than, double that of the blade. In the 
British Museum is a portion of one of these weap¬ 
ons. Its bronze blade is thirteen inches and a 
half long and two and a half broad, inserted into 
a silver tube and secured with nails of the same 
metal. The wooden handle once fixed into this 
tube is wanting; but judging from those repre¬ 
sented at Thebes, it was considerably longer than 
the tube, and even protruded a little beyond the 
extremity of the hlade, where it was sometimes 


ornamented with the head of a lion or other de¬ 
vice, receding slightly, so as not to interfere with 
the blow. The total length of these battle-axes 
may have been from three to four feet, and some¬ 
times much less, and their blades varied slightly 
in shape. 

The pole-axe was about three feet in length, but 
apparently more difficult to wield than the pre¬ 
ceding, owing to the great weight of a metal ball 
to which the blade was fixed, and required, like 
the mace, a powerful as well as a skillful arm. The 
handle was generally about two feet in length— 
sometimes much longer; the ball four inches in 
its greatest diameter, and the blade varied from 
ten to fourteen inches, by two and three in breadth. 

The mace was very similar to the pole-axe, 
without a hlade. It was of wood, bound with 
bronze, about two feet and a half in length, and 
furnished with an angular piece of metal, pro¬ 
jecting from the handle, which may have been 
intended as a guard, though in many instances 
they represent the hand placed above it while the 
blow was given. 

In ancient times, when the fate of a battle was 
frequently decided by personal valor, the dex¬ 
trous management of such arms was of great im¬ 
portance ; and a band of resolute veterans, headed 
by a gallant chief, spread dismay among the ranks 
of an enemy. 
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They had another kind of mace, sometimes of 
uniform thickness through its whole length, some¬ 
times broader at the upper end, wiihout either the 
ball or guard; and many of their allies carried a 
rude, heavy club; but no body of native troops 
was armed with this last, and it cannot be con¬ 
sidered an Egyptian weapon. 

The curved stick, or club (now called liss&n 
tongue), was used by heavy- and light-armed 
troops as well as by archers; and if it does not 
appear a formidable arm, yet the experience of 
modern times bears ample testimony to its efficacy 
in close combat. To the Bisharieen it supplies the 
place of a sword ; and the Ababdeh, content with 
this, their spear and shield, fear not to encounter 
other tribes armed with the matchlock and the 
yatagdn. In length it is about two feet and a half, 
and is made of a hard acacia wood. 

The helmet was usually quilted; and though 
bronze helmets are said to have been worn by the 
Egyptians, they generally adopted the former, 
which, being thick and well padded, served as an 
excellent protection to the head without the in¬ 
convenience of metal in so hot a climate. Some 
of them descended to the shoulder, others only a 
short distance below the level of the ear; and the 
summit, terminating in an obtuse point, was orna¬ 
mented with two tassels. They were of a green, 
red or black color; and a longer one, which fitted 
less closely to the back of the head, was fringed 
at the lower edge with a broad border, and in some 
instances consisted ot two parts, or an upper and 
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under fold. Another, worn by the spearmen and 
many corps of infantry and charioteers, was also 
quilted, and descended to the shoulder with a 
fringe; but it had no tassels, and fitting close to 
the top of the head, it widened toward the base, 
the front, which covered the forehead, being made 
of a separate piece and attached to the other part. 

There is no representation of an Egyptian hel¬ 
met with a crest; but that of the Shairetana, once 
enemies and afterward allies of the Pharaohs, 
shows they were used long before the Trojan war. 

The outer surface of the corselet cf mail, or coat 
of scale-armor, consisted of about eleven horizon¬ 
tal rows of metal plates, well secured by bronze 
pins, and at the hollow of the throat a narrower 
range of plates was introduced, above which were 


two more, completing the collar or covering of the 
neck. The breadth of each plate or scale was lit¬ 
tle more than an inch—eleven or twelve of them 
sufficing to cover the front of the body—and the 
sleeves, which were sometimes so short as to ex¬ 
tend less than halfway to the elbow, consisted of 
two rows of similar plates. Many—indeed, most— 
of the corselets were without collars. In some the 
sleeves were rather longer, reaching nearly to the 
elbow, and they were worn both by heavy infantry 
and bowmen. The ordinary corselet may have 
been little less than two feet and a half in length. 
It sometimes covered the thighs nearly to the 
knees, and in order to prevent its pressing heavily 
upon the shoulder, they bound their girdle over it 
and tightened it at the waist. But the thighs and 
that part of the body below the girdle were usually 
covered by a kelt, or other robe, detached from the 
corselet, and many of the light and heavy infantry 


were clad in a quilted vest of the same form as the 
coat of armor, for which it was a substitute; and 
some wore corselets, reaching only from the waist 
to the upper part of the breast, and supported by 
straps over the shoulder, which were faced with 
bronze plates. A portion of one is in Dr. Abbott’s 
collection. It is made of bronze plates, in the 
form of Egyptian shields, overlapping each other, 
and sewed upon a leathern doublet—two of which 
have the name of Sheshonk (Shishak), showing it 
belonged either to that king or to some great 
officer of his court. 

Among the arms painted in the tomb of Rem- 
eses III., at Thebes, is a corselet made of rich 
stuff, with the figures of lions and other animals 
worked upon it and edged with a neat border, ter¬ 
minating below in a fringe; evidently the 
same kind of corselet, “ ornamented with an¬ 
imals embroidered upon it,” which was sent 
by Amasis as a present to Minerva in Lindus. 

Heavy-armed troops were furnished with 
a shield and spear; some with a shield and 
mace; and others, though rarely, with a bat¬ 
tle-axe, or a pole-axe and shield. They also 
carried a sword, falchion, curved stick or lis- 
srin, simple mace or hatchet, which may be 
looked upon as their side-arms. 

The light troops had nearly the same 
weapons, but their defensive armor was light¬ 
er ; and the slingers and some others fought, 
like the archers, without shields. 

The chariot corps constituted a very large 
and effective portion ot the Egyptian army. 
Each car contained two persons, like the 
diphros of the Greeks. On some occasions 
it carried three, the charioteer or driver and 
two chiefs; but this was rarely the case, ex¬ 
cept in triumphal processions, when two of 
the princes accompanied the king in their 
chariot, bearing the regal sceptre, or the 
flabella, and required a third person to man¬ 
age the reins. In the field each had his own 
car, with a charioteer; and the insignia of 
his office being attached behind him by a 
broad belt, his hands were free for the use 
of the bow and other arras. The driver gen¬ 
erally stood on the off-side, in order to have 
the whip-hand free; and this interfered less 
with the use of the bow than the Greek cus¬ 
tom of driving on the near-side, which last 
was adopted in Greece as being more conve¬ 
nient for throwing the spear. When on an 
excursion for pleasure, or on a visit to a 
friend, an Egyptian gentleman mounted alone 
and drove himself, footmen and other attend¬ 
ants running before and behind the car, and 
sometimes an archer used his bow and acted as 
his charioteer. 

In the battle scenes of the Egyptian temples the 
king is represented alone in his car, unattended by 
any charioteer, with the reins fastened round his 
body, while engaged in bending his bow against 
the enemy, though it is possible that the driver 
was omitted in order not to interfere with the 
principal figure. The king had always a “second 
chariot,” in order to provide against accidents, as 
Josiah is stated to have had when defeated by 
Necho, and the same was in attendance on state 
occasions. 

The cars of the whole chariot corps contained 
each two warriors, comrades of equal rank; and 
the charioteer who accompanied a chief was a per¬ 
son of confidence, as we see from the familiar man¬ 
ner in which one of them is represented conversing 
with a son of the great Remeses. 


In driving the Egyptians used a whip, like the 
heroes and charioteers of Homer; and this, or a 
short stick, was generally employed even for 
beasts of burden and for oxen at the plough, in 
preference to the goad. The whip consisted of a 
smooth round wooden handle, and a single or 
double thong; it sometimes had a lash of leather, 
or string, about two feet in length, either twisted 
or plaited ; and a loop being attached to the lower 
end, the archer was enabled to use the bow while 
it hung suspended from his wrist. 

When a hero encountered a hostile chief, he 
sometimes dismounted from his car, and substitut¬ 
ing for his bow and quiver the spear, battle-axe or 
falchion, he closed with him hand to hand, like 
the Greeks and Trojans described by Homer; and 
the lifeless body of the foe, being left upon the 
field, was stripped of its arms by his companions. 
Somes a wounded adversary, incapable of further 
resistance, having claimed and obtained the mercy 
of the victor, was carried from the field in his 
chariot; and the ordinary captives, who laid down 
their arms and yielded to the Egyptians, were 
treated as prisoners of war, and were sent bound 
to the rear under an escort, to be presented to the 
monarch, and to grace his triumph after the ter¬ 
mination of the conflict. The hands of the slain 
were then counted before him; and this return of 
the enemy’s killed was duly registered to com¬ 
memorate his success and the glories of his 
reign. 

The Egyptian chariots had no seat; but the 
bottom part consisted of a frame interlaced with 
thongs or ropes, forming a species of network, in 
order, by its elasticity, to render the motion of a 
carriage without springs more easy ; and this was 
also provided for by placing the wheels as far back 
as possible, and resting much of the weight on the 
horses, which supported the pole. 

That the chariot was of wood is sufficiently 
proved by the sculptures, wherever workmen are 
seen employed in making it; and the fact of their 
having more than three thousand years ago al¬ 
ready invented and commonly used a form of pole, 
only introduced into our own country between 
forty and fifty years, is an instance of the truth of 
Solomon’s assertion, “there is no new thing under 
the sun,” and shows the skill of their workmen at 
that remote time. 

The body of the car was exceedingly light, con¬ 
sisting of a painted wooden framework, strength¬ 
ened and ornamented with metal and leather 
binding, like many of those mentioned by Homer; 
the bottom part rested on the axle-tree and lower 
extremity of the pole, which was itself inserted 
into the axle, or a socket attached to it; and some 
chariots are shown by the monuments to have 
been “inlaid with silver and gold, others painted,” 
the latter, as might be expected, the most numer¬ 
ous, sixty-one of them being mentioned to nine of 
the former. The upper rim of its front was fas¬ 
tened to the pole by a couple of thongs or straps, 
to steady it, like the straps at the back of our 
modern chariots and coaches; and when the horses 
were taken out, the pole was supported on a crutch, 
or the wooden figure of a man, representing a cap¬ 
tive or enemy who was considered fitted for this 
degrading office. 

The greater portion of the sides and the whole 
of the back were open, the latter indeed entirely 
so, without any rim or framework above, and the 
hinder part of the lateral framework commenced 
nearly in a line with the centre of the wheel, and 
rising perpendicularly, or slightly inclined back¬ 
ward, from the base of the car, extended with a 
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curve, at the height of about two feet and a half* 
serving as well for a safeguard to the driver as a 
support for his quivers and bow-case. To strengthen 
it, three thongs of leather were attached at either 
side, and an upright of wood connected it with the 
base of the front part immediately above the pole, 
where the straps before mentioned were fastened. 

The bow-case, frequently richly ornamented 
with the figure of a lion or other device, was 
placed in an inclined position, pointing forward, 
its upper edge, immediately below the flexible 
leather cover, being generally on a level with the 
summit of the framework of the chariot, so that 
when-the bow was drawn out the leather cover 
fell downward and left the upper part on an unin¬ 
terrupted level. In battle tins was of course a 
matter of no importance, but in the city, where 
the bow-case was considered an elegant part of the 
ornamental hangings of a car, and continued to be 
attached to it, they paid some attention to the po¬ 
sition and fall of the pendent cover, deprived, as 
it there was, of its bow; for as I have observed, 
the civilized state of Egyptian society required the 
absence of all arras, except when on service. The 
quivers and spear-cases were suspended in a con¬ 
trary direction, pointing backward ; sometimes an 
additional quiver was attached to the bow-case, 
with a mace and other arms, and every war- 
chariot containing two men was furnished with 
the same number of bows. 

The processes of making the pole, wheels and 
other parts of the chariot are often represented, 
and even the mode of bending the wood for the 
purpose. In the ornamental trappings, hangings 
and binding of the framework and cases, leather 
was principally used dyed of various hues, and 
afterward adorned with metal edges and studs; 
and the wheels, strengthened at the joints of the 
felly with bronze or brass bands, were bound 
with a hoop of metal. The Egyptians themselves 
have not failed to point out what parts were the 
peculiar province of the carpenter and of the cur¬ 
rier. The body and framework of the car, the 
pole, yoke and wheels, were the work of the former, 
the cases for the bows and other arms, the saddle 
and harness, the binding of the framework and 
the coverings of the body were finished by the 
currier; and lest it should not be sufficiently 
evident that they are engaged in cutting or bend¬ 
ing the leather for this purpose, the artist has dis¬ 
tinctly pointed out the nature of the substance 
they employed by figuring an entire skin and the 
soles of a pair of shoes or sandals suspended in 
the shop; and we find a semicircular knife used 
by the Egyptians to cut leather precisely similar 
to our own, even in the remote age of King Amu- 
noph II., who lived fourteen centuriesbeforeour era. 

In war-chariots the wheels had six spokes, gen¬ 
erally round ; in many curricles or private cars 
employed in towns only four; and the wheel was 
fixed to the axle by a small linch-pin sometimes 
surmounted with a fanciful head, and secured by a 
thong which passed through the lower end. 

The harness of curricles and war-chariots was 
nearly similar, and the pole in either case was 
supported on a curved yoke fixed to its extremity 
by a strong pin and bound with straps or thongs 
of leather. The yoke, resting upon a small, well- 
padded saddle, was firmly fitted into a groove of 
metal, and the saddle, placed upon the horses’ 
withers, and furnished with girths and a breast- 
band, was surmounted by an ornamental knob, and 
in front of it a small hook secured the bearing- 
rein. The other reins passed through a thong or 
ring at the side of the saddle, and thence over the 


projecting extremity of the yoke; and the same 
thong secured the girths, and even appears in some 
instances to have been attached to them. In the 
war-chariots a large ball placed upon a shaft pro¬ 
jected above the saddle, which was either in¬ 
tended to give a greater power to the driver by 
enabling him to draw the reins over a groove in 
its centre or was added solely for an ornamental 
purpose, like the fancy headdresses of the horses, 
and fixed to the yoke immediately above the cen¬ 
tre of the saddle, or rather to the head of a pin 
which connected the yoke to the pole. 

The traces were single, one only on the inner 
side of each horse, fastened to the lower part of 
the pole and thence extending to the saddle, but 
no exterior trace was thought necessary, and 
no provision was made for attaching it to the 
car. Indeed, the yoke sufficed for all the 
purposes of draught as well as for back¬ 
ing the chariot, and being fixed to the 
saddle, it kept the horses at the same dis¬ 
tance and in the same relative position, 
and prevented their breaking outward from 
the line of draught. In order to render 
this more intelligible, I shall introduce a 
pair of horses yoked to a chariot according 
to the rules of European drawing, derived 
from a comparison of the numerous repre¬ 
sentations in the sculptures, omitting only 
their housings and headdress, which may 
be readily understood in an Egyptian pic¬ 
ture. I have also followed the Egyptian 
fashion of putting a chestnut and a grey to¬ 
gether, which was thought quite as correct 
in ancient Egypt as it now is in England. 

On grand occasions the Egyptian horses 
were decked with fancy ornaments ; a rich 
striped or checkered housing trimmed with 
a broad border and large pendent tassels 
covered the whole body, and two or more 
feathers inserted in lions’ heads, or some 
other device of gold, formed a crest upon 
the summit of the head-stall. But this 
display was confined to the chariots of the 
monarch or the military chiefs, and it was 
thought sufficient in the harness of other 
cars and in the town curricle to adorn the 
bridles with rosettes, which resemble those 
used at the present day. 

The traveling carriage drawn by two 
oxen was very like the common chariot, 
but the sides appear to have been closed. 

It had also one pair of wheels with six 
spokes and the same kind of pole and har¬ 
ness. An umbrella was sometimes fixed 
over it when used for women of rank, as 
over the king’s chariot on certain occasions; 
and the bow-case with the bow in it shows that 
a long journey from Ethiopia required arras, 
the lady within being on her way to pay a visit 
to the Egyptian king. She has a very large reti¬ 
nue with her, bringing many presents, and the 
whole subject calls to mind the visit of the queen 
of Sheba to Solomon. 

The chariots used by contemporary Eastern 
nations with whom the Egyptians were at war 
were not dissimilar in their general form, or in 
their mode of yoking the horses (even if they dif¬ 
fered in the number of persons they contained, 
having usually three instead of the two in Egypt¬ 
ian and Greek cars), as may be seen from that 
which is brought with its two unyoked horses as a 
present to the Egyptian monarch by the conquered 
people of Rot-n-n, and one found in Egypt and 
now in the museum at Florence. This last is sup¬ 


posed to have been taken in war from the Scyth¬ 
ians ; but it appears rather to be one of those 
brought to Egypt with the rest of a tribute as a 
token of submission, being too slight for use. 

In Solomon’s time chariots and horses were ex¬ 
ported from Egypt and supplied Judrea, as well as 
“the kings of the Hittites and of Syria;” but in 
early times they appear not to have been used in 
Egypt, and they are not found on the monuments 
before the eighteenth dynasty. For though the 
Egyptian name of the horse was hthor, the mare 
was called, as in Hebrew, “sus” (pi. “susim”), 
which argues its Semitic origin, faras, “ the 
mare,” being still the generic name of the Arab 
horse; and if its introduction was really owing to 
the invasion of the Shepherds, they thereby bene¬ 
fited Egypt as much as by causing the union of 
the whole country under one king. 



The Egyptians sometimes drove a pair of mules 
instead of horses in the chariots used in towns or 
in the country, an instance of which occurs in a 
painting now in the British Museum. 

The Egyptian chariot corps, like the infantry, 
were divided into light and heavy troops, both 
armed with bows, the former chiefly employed in 
harassing the enemy with missiles, and in evolu¬ 
tions requiring rapidity of movement; the latter 
called upon to break through opposing masses of 
infantry, after having galled them during their 
advance with a heavy shower of arrows; and in 
order to enable them to charge with greater se¬ 
curity, they were furnished with a shield, which 
was not required for the other mounted archers, 
and a long spear was substituted on these occasions 
for the missiles they had previously employed. 
The light-armed chariot corps were also supplied 
with weapons adapted to close combat, as the 
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APPENDIX. 



represented in the sculptures; and the bulwarks 
used by the Jews on their march to the promised 
land were doubtless borrowed from those of 
Egypt, where they had lived until they became a 
nation. The bulwarks, or movable towers, were 
of wood, and made on the spot during the siege, 
the trees of the neighboring country being cut 
down for the purpose; but the Jews were for¬ 
bidden to fell the fruit-tree for the construction of 
warlike engines, or any except those which grew 
wild or in an uncultivated spot. 

The northern and eastern tribes, against whom the 
Egyptians fought, were armed in many instances 
with the same weapons as the disciplined troops 
of the Pharaohs, as bows and spears; they had 
besides long swords, rude massive clubs and 
knives; and their coats of mail, helmets and 
shields varied in form according to the custom of 
each nation. They also used stones, which were 
thrown with the hand while defending the walls 
of a besieged town; but it does not appear that 
either the Egyptians or their enemies threw them 
on any other occasions except with a sling. 

After the accession of the eighteenth dy¬ 
nasty the practice of fortifying towns seems 
to have been discontinued, and fortresses or 
walled towns were not then used, except on 
the edge of the desert and on the frontiers 
where large garrisons were required. To 
supply their place the temples were pro¬ 
vided with lofty pyramidal stone towers, 
which, projecting beyond the walls, enabled 
the besieged to command and rake them, 
while the parapet-wall over the gateway 
shielded the soldiers wjio defended the en¬ 
trance ; and the whole plan of an outer wall 
of circumvallation was carried out by the 
large crude brick enclosure of the temenos, 
within which the temple stood. Each tem¬ 
ple was thus a detached fort, and was thought 
as sufficient a protection for itself and for 
the town as a continuous wall, which re¬ 
quired a large garrison to defend it; and 
neither Thebes nor Memphis, the two capi¬ 
tals, were walled cities. 

The field encampment was either a square 
or a parallelogram, with a principal en¬ 
trance in one of the faces; and near the cen¬ 
tre were the general’s tent and those of the 
principal officers. The general’s tent was 
sometimes surrounded by a double rampart or 
fosse, enclosing two distinct areas, the outer one 
containing three tents, probably of the next in 
command, or of the officers on the staff; and the 
guards slept or watched in the open air. Other 
tents were pitched outside these enclosures; and 
near the external circuit a space was set apart 
for feeding horses and beasts of burthen, and 
another for ranging the chariots and baggage. It 
was near the general’s tent, and within the same 
area, that the altars of the gods, or whatever re¬ 
lated to religious matters, the standards and the 
military chest were kept; and the sacred emblems 
were deposited beneath a canopy, within an en¬ 
closure similar to that of the general’s tent. 

When compared with the Assyrians and other 
Asiatic conquerors, the Egyptians hold a high po¬ 
sition among the nations of antiquity from their 
conduct to their prisoners; and the cruel custom 
of flaying them alive, and the tortures represented 
in the sculptures of Nineveh, show the Assyrians 
were guilty of barbarities at a period long after 
the Egyptians had been accustomed to the refine¬ 
ments of civilized communities. 

The captives, too, represented on the fayades of 


sword, club and javelin; but they had neither 
spear nor shield. The heavy infantry and light 
troops employed in the assault of fortified towns 
were all provided with shields, under cover of 
which they made approaches to the place; and so 
closely was the idea of a siege connected with this 
arm, that a figure of a king, who is sometimes in¬ 
troduced in the sculptures as the representative of 
the whole army, advancing with the shield before 
him is intended to show that the place was taken 
by assault. 

In attacking a fortified town they advanced 
under cover of the arrows of the bowmen, and 
either instantly applied the scaling-ladder to the 
ramparts, or undertook the routine of a regular 
siege, in which case, having advanced to the 
walls, they posted themselves under cover of 
testudos, and shook and dislodged the stones of 
the parapet with a species of battering-ram, di¬ 
rected and impelled by a body of men expressly 
chosen for this service; but when the place held 
out against these attacks, and neither a coup de 
main, the ladder nor the ram was found to suc¬ 
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ceed, they used the testudo for concealing and pro¬ 
tecting the sappers while they mined the place; 
and certainly, of all people, the Egyptians were 
the most likely to have recourse to this stratagem 
of war from the great practice they had in under¬ 
ground excavations, and in directing shafts through 
the solid rock. 

The testudo was a frame-work, sometimes sup¬ 
ported by poles having a forked summit, and cov¬ 
ered in all probability with hides; it was suffi¬ 
ciently large to contain several men, and so placed 
that the light troops might mount upon the outside, 
and thus obtain a footing on more elevated ground, 
apply the ladders with greater precision, or obtain 
some other important advantage; and each party 
was commanded by an officer of skill, and fre¬ 
quently by those of the first rank. 

They also endeavored to force open the gates of 
the town or hew them down with axes; and when 
the fort was built upon a rock, they escaladed the 
precipitous part by means of the testudo, or by 
short spikes of metal, which they forced into the 
crevices of the stone, and then applied the ladder 
to the ramparts. 

They had several other engines for sieges not 


their temples, bound at the feet of the king, who 
holds them by the hair of the head, and with an 
uplifted arm appears about to immolate them in 
the presence of the deity, are merely an emblemat¬ 
ical record of his successes over the enemies of 
Egypt, as is shown by the same subject being rep¬ 
resented on monuments erected by the Ptolemies 
and Caesars. 

The sailors of the “king’s ships,” or royal 
navy, were part of the military class, a certain 
number of whom were specially trained for the 
sea, though all the soldiers were capable of han¬ 
dling galleys, from their constant practice at the 
oar on the Nile. The Egyptian troops were there¬ 
fore employed on board ship by Xerxes in his 
war against Greece, “ being,” as Herodotus says, 
“all sailors.” And as ships of war then depended 
on the skill of their crews in the use of the oar, 
the employment of the Egyptian soldiers in a sea- 
fight is not so extraordinary. Many, too, of the 
Nile boats were built purposely for war, and 
were used in the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
into Ethiopia; officers who commanded them are 
often mentioned on the monuments; and chief 
or captain of the king’s ships is not an uncommon 
title. 

Herodotus and Diodorus both mention the fleet 
of long vessels or ships of war fitted out by Sesos- 
tris on the Arabian Gulf. They were four hun¬ 
dred in number; and there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the trade, and the means of protecting 
it by ships of war, existed there at least as early 
as the twelfth dynasty, about two thousand years 
before our era. 

The galleys or ships of war used in their wars 
out of Egypt differed from those of the Nile. 
They were less raised at the head and stern; and 
on each side, throughout the whole length of the 
vessel, a wooden bulwark, rising considerably 
above the gunwale, sheltered the rowers, who sat 
behind it, from the missiles of the enemy, the 
handles of the oars passing through an aperture at 
the lower part. 

The ships in the sea-fight represented at Thebes 
fully confirm the statement of Herodotus that the 
Egyptian soldiers were employed on board them, 
as their arms and dress are exactly the same as 
those of the heavy infantry and archers of the 
army, and the quilted helmet of the rowers shows 
they also were part of the same corps. Besides 
the archers in the raised poop and forecastle, a 
body of slingers was stationed in the tops, where 
they could with more facility manage that weapon 
and employ it with effect on the enemy. 

On advancing to engage a hostile fleet, the sail 
was used till they came within a certain distance, 
when the signal or order having been given to 
clear for action, it was reefed by means of ropes 
running in pulleys or loops upon the yard. The 
ends of these ropes, which were usually four in 
number, dividing the sail as it rose into five folds, 
descended and were attached to the lower part of 
the mast, so as to be readily worked when the sail 
required to be pulled up at a moment’s notice, 
either in a squall of wind or any other occasion; 
and in this respect, and in the absence of a lower 
yard, the sail of the war galley greatly differed 
from that of the boats on the Nile. Having pre¬ 
pared for the attack, the rowers, whose strength 
had been hitherto reserved, plied their oars; the 
head was directed toward an enemy’s vessel, and 
showers of missiles were thrown from the forecastle 
and tops as they advanced. It was of great im¬ 
portance to strike their opponent on the side; and 
when the steersman, by a skillful manoeuvre, could 
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succeed in this, the shock was so great that they 
sank it, or obtained a considerable advantage by 
crippling the oars. 

The small Egyptian galleys do not appear to 
have been furnished with a beak, like those of the 
Romans, which, being of bronze sharply pointed, 
and sometimes below the water’s surface, often 
sank a vessel at once; but a lion’s head fixed to 
the prow supplied its place, and being probably 
covered with metal, was capable of doing great 
execution when the galley was impelled by the 
force of sixteen or twenty oars. This head occa¬ 
sionally varied in form, and perhaps served to in¬ 
dicate the rank of the commander, the name of the 
commander, the name of the vessel or the deity 
under whose protection they sailed, unless indeed 
the lion was always chosen for their war-galleys, 
and the ram, oryx and others confined to the boats 
connected with the service of religion. 

Some of the war-galleys on the Nile were fur¬ 
nished with forty-four oars, twenty-two being rep¬ 
resented on one side, which, allowing for the steer¬ 
age and prow, would require their total length to 
be about one hundred and twenty feet. They were 
furnished, like all the others, with one large square 
sail; but the mast, instead of being single, was 
made of two limbs of equal length, sufficiently 
open at the top to admit the yard between them, 
and secured by several strong stays, one of which 
extended to the prow and others to the steerage 
of the boat. Over the top of the mast a light rope 
was passed, probably intended for furling the sail, 
which last, from the horizontal lines represented 
upon it, appears to have been like those of the 
Chinese, and is a curious instance of a sail appa¬ 
rently made of the papyrus. 

This double mast was common of old, during 
the fourth and other early dynasties, but it after¬ 
ward gave place entirely to the single one, with 
bars or rollers at the upper part serving for pul¬ 
leys, over which the ropes passed; and some¬ 
times rings were fixed to it, in which the halliards 
worked. 

In this, as in other Egyptian boats, the braces 
were fixed to the end of the yard, which, being 
held by a man seated in the steerage or upon the 
cabin, served to turn the sail to the right and left; 
they were common to all boats, and at the lower 
end of the sail (which in these boats had no yard) 
were the sheets, which were secured within the 
gunwale. The mode of steering is different from 
that usually described in the Egyptian paintings; 
and instead of a rudder in the centre of the stern 
or at either side, it is furnished with three on the 
same side, a peculiarity which, like the double 
mast and the folding sail, was afterward aban¬ 
doned as cumbrous and imperfect. This boat 
shows satisfactorily their mode of arranging the 
oars while not required during a favorable wind; 
they were drawn up through the ring or band in 
which they turned, and they were probably held 
in that position by a thong or loop passing over 
the handle. 

VI. The Different Classes of Egyptians. 

—Agriculture.—Productions of Egypt. 

—Festivals of the Peasants.—Garden¬ 
ers, Huntsmen, Boatmen of the Nile. 

The high estimation in which the priestly and 
military professions were held in Egypt placed 
them far above the rest of the community, but the 
other classes had also their degrees of consequence, 
and individuals enjoyed a position and importance 
in proportion to their respectability, their talents 
or their wealth. 
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According to Herodotus, the whole Egyptian 
community was divided into seven tribes, one of 
which was the sacerdotal, another of the soldiers, 
and the remaining five of; the herdsmen, swine¬ 
herds, shopkeepers, interpreters and boatmen. 
Diodorus states that, like the Athenians, they 
were distributed into three classes—the priests, 
the peasants or husbandmen, from whom the sol¬ 
diers were levied, and the artisans, who were em¬ 
ployed in handicraft and other similar occupa¬ 
tions, and in common offices among the people— 
but in another place he extends the number to 
five, and reckons the pastors, husbandmen and 
artificers independent of the soldiers and priests. 
Strabo limits them to three, the military, hus¬ 
bandmen and priests; and Plato divides them 
into six bodies, the priests, artificers, shep¬ 
herds, huntsmen, husbandmen and sol¬ 
diers, each peculiar art or occupation, he 
observes, being confined to a certain sub¬ 
division of the caste, and every one being 
engaged in his own branch without inter¬ 
fering with the occupation of another. 

Ilence it appears that the first class con¬ 
sisted of the priests, the second of the sol¬ 
diers, the third of the husbandmen, gar¬ 
deners, huntsmen, boatmen of the Nile and 
others, the fourth of artificers, tradesmen 
and shopkeepers, carpenters, boatbuild- 
ers, masons, and probably potters, public 
weighers and notaries, and in the fifth 
may be reckoned pastors, poulterers, fowl¬ 
ers, fishermen, laborers and, generally 
speaking, the common people. Many of 
these were again subdivided, as the arti¬ 
ficers and tradesmen, according to their 
peculiar trade or occupation; and as the 
pastors, into oxherds, shepherds, goatherds 
and swineherds, which last were, according 
to Herodotus, the lowest grade, not only of 
the class, but of the whole community, 
since no one would either marry their 
daughters or establish any family connec¬ 
tion with them. So degrading was the oc¬ 
cupation of tending swine that they were 
looked upon as impure, and were even for¬ 
bidden to enter a temple without previ¬ 
ously undergoing a purification, and the 
prejudices of the Indians against this class 
of persons almost justify our belief in the 
statement of the historian. 

Without stopping to inquire into the 
relative rank of the different subdivisions 
of the third class, the importance of agri¬ 
culture in a country like Egypt, where the 
richness and productiveness of the soil 
have always been proverbial, suffices to claim the 
first place for the husbandmen. 

The abundant supply of grain and other produce 
gave to Egypt advantages which no other country 
possessed. Not only was her dense population 
supplied with a profusion of the necessaries of 
life, but the sale of the surplus conferred consid¬ 
erable benefits on the peasant, in addition to the 
profits which thence accrued to the state, for 
Egypt was a granary where from the earliest times 
all people felt sure of finding a plenteous store of 
corn; and some idea may be formed of the quan¬ 
tity produced from the circumstance of “seven 
plenteous years” affording, from the superabun¬ 
dance of the crops, a sufficiency of corn to supply 
the whole population during seven years of dearth, 
as well as “all countries” which sent to Egypt 
“ to buy” it, when Pharaoh, by the advice of Jo¬ 
seph, laid up the annual surplus for that purpose. 


The right of exportation and the sale of super¬ 
fluous produce to foreigners belonged exclusively 
to the government, as is distinctly shown by the 
sale of corn to the Israelites from the royal stores, 
and the collection having been made by Pharaoh 
only; and it is probable that even the rich land- 
owners were in the habit of selling to government 
whatever quantity remained on hand at the ap¬ 
proach of each successive harvest, while the agri¬ 
cultural laborers, from their frugal mode of living, 
required very little wheat and barley, and were 
generally contented, as at the present day, with 
bread made of the doora flour, children, and even 
grown persons, according to Diodorus, often living 
on roots and esculent herbs, as the papyrus, lotus 
and others, either raw, roasted or boiled. 
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The government did not interfere directly with 
the peasants respecting the nature of the produce 
they intended to cultivate, and the vexations of 
later times were unkpown under the Pharaohs. 
They were thought to have the best opportunities 
of obtaining from actual observation an accurate 
knowledge on all subjects connected with hus¬ 
bandry ; and as Diodorus observes, “ being from 
their infancy brought up to agricultural pursuits, 
they far excelled the husbandmen of other coun¬ 
tries, and had become acquainted with the capa¬ 
bilities of the land, the mode of irrigation, the 
exact season for sowing and reaping, as well as all 
the most useful secrets connected with the harvest, 
which they had derived from their ancestors and 
had improved by their own experience.” “They 
rented,” says the same historian, “the arable lands 
belonging to the kings, the priests and the military 
class, for a small sura, and employed their whole 
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time in the tillage of their farms;” and the labor¬ 
ers who cultivated land for the rich peasants or 
other landed proprietors were superintended by 
the steward or owner of the estate, who had au¬ 
thority over them, and the power of condemning 
delinquents to the bastinado. This is shown by 
the paintings of the tombs, which frequently rep¬ 
resent a person of consequence inspecting the till¬ 
age of the field, either seated in a chariot, walking 
or leaning on his staff, accompanied by a favorite 
dog. 

Their mode of irrigation was the same in the 
field of the peasant as in the garden of the villa, 
and the principal difference in the mode of tilling 
the former consisted in the use of the plough. 

The usual contrivance for raising water from the 
Nile for watering the crops was the shadoof, or pole 
and bucket, so common still in Egypt, and even 
the water-wheel appears to have been employed in 
more recent times. 

The sculptures of the tombs frequently represent 
canals conveying the water of the inundation into 
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the fields; and the proprietor of the estate is seen, 
as described by Virgil, plying in a light painted 
skiff or papyrus punt, and superintending the 
maintenance of the dykes or other important mat¬ 
ters connected with the land. Boats carry the 
grain to the granary or remove the flocks from 
the lowlands; as the water subsides the husband¬ 
man ploughs the soft earth with a pair of oxen; 
and the same subjects introduce the offering of 
first-fruits to the gods, in acknowledgment of the 
benefits conferred by “a favorable Nile.” The 
main canal was usually carried to the upper or 
southern side of the land, and small branches 
leading from it at intervals traversed the fields in 
straight or curving lines, according to the nature 
or elevation of the soil. 

The inundation began about the end of May, some¬ 
times rather later; but about the middle of June the 
gradual rise of the river was generally perceived; 
and the comparatively clear stream assumed a red 
and turbid appearance, caused by the floods of the 
rainy season in Abyssinia, the annual cause of the 
inundation. It next assumed a green appearance; 
and being unwholesome during that short period, 
care was taken to lay up in jars a sufficient supply 
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of the previous turbid but wholesome water, which 
was used until it reassumed its red color. This 
explains the remark of Aristides, “ that the Egypt¬ 
ians are the only people who preserve water in 
jars, and calculate its age as others do that, of 
wine;” and may also be the reason of water-jais 
being an emblem of the inundation, though the 
calculation of the “age” of the water is an ex¬ 
aggeration. Perhaps, too, the god Nilus being 
represented of a blue and a red color may allude 
to the two different appearances of the low and 
high Nile. 

In the beginning of August the canals were 
opened and the waters overflowed the plain. 
That part nearest the desert, being the lowest 
level, was first inundated, as the bank itself, 
being the highest, was the last part submerged, 
except in the Delta, where the levels were more 
uniform, and where, during the high inundations, 
the whole land, with the exception of its isolated 
villages, was under water. As the Nile rose the 
peasants were careful to remove the flocks and 
herds from the lowlands; and when a sudden ir¬ 
ruption of the water, owing to the bursting of a 
dyke, or an unexpected and unusual increase of 
the river, overflowed the fields anti pastures, they 
were seen hurrying to the spot, on foot or in boats, 
to rescue the animals and to remove them to the 
high grounds above the reach of the inundation. 
Some, tying their clothes upon their heads, 
dragged the sheep and goats from the water and 
put them into boats; others swam the oxen to the 
nearest high ground ; and if any corn or other 
produce could be cut or torn up by the roots in 
time to save it from the flood, it was conveyed on 
rafts or boats to the next village. And though 
some suppose the inundation does not now attain 
the same height as of old, those who have lived in 
the country have frequently seen the villages of 
the Delta standing, as Herodotus describes them, 
like islands in the ALgean Sea, with the same scenes 
of rescuing the cattle from the water. 

Guards were placed to watch the dykes which 
protected the lowlands, and the utmost care was 
taken to prevent any sudden influx of water which 
might endanger the produce still growing there, 
the cattle or the villages. And of such import¬ 
ance was the preservation of the dykes that a 
strong guard of cavalry and infantry was always 
in attendance for their protection ; certain officers 
of responsibility were appointed to superintend 
them, being furnished with large suras of money 
for their maintenance and repairs; and in the 
time of the Romans, any person found destroying 
a dyke was condemned to hard labor in the public 
works or in the mines, or was branded and trans¬ 
ported to the oasis. According to Strabo, the 
system was so admirably managed “that art con¬ 
trived sometimes to supply what nature denied, 
and, by means of canals and embankments, there 
was little difference in the quantity of land irri¬ 
gated, whether the inundation was deficient or 
abundant.” “If,” continues the geographer, “it 
rose only to the height of eight cubits, the usual 
idea was that a famine would ensue, fourteen being 
required for a plentiful harvest; but when Petro- 
nius was prefect of Egypt, twelve cubits gave the 
same abundance, nor did they suffer from want 
even at eight;” and it may be supposed that long 
experience had taught the ancient Egyptians to 
obtain similar results from the same means, which, 
neglected at a subsequent period, were revived 
rather than, as Strabo thinks, first introduced by 
the Romans. 

In some parts of Egypt the villages were liable 


to be overflowed when the Nile rose to a more 
than ordinary height, by which the lives and 
property of the inhabitants were endangered; and 
when their crude brick houses had been long ex¬ 
posed to the damp, the foundations gave way, and 
the fallen walls, saturated with water, were once 
more mixed with the mud from which they had 
been extracted. On these occasions the blessings 
of the Nile entailed heavy losses on the inhabit¬ 
ants; for according to Pliny, “if the rise of the 
water exceeded sixteen cubits, a famine was the 
result, as when it only reached the height of 
twelve.” In another place he says: “A proper 
inundation is of sixteen cubits; ... in twelve 
cubits, the country suffers from famine, and feels 
a deficiency even in thirteen; fourteen cause joy, 
fifteen security, sixteen delight; the greatest rise 
of the river to this period being of eighteen 
cubits, in the reign of Claudius, the least during 
the Pharsalic war.” 

From all that can be learnt respecting the rise 
of the Nile, it is evident that the actual height of 
the inundation is the same now as in former times, 
and maintains the same proportion with the land 
it irrigates; and that, in order to arrive at great 
accuracy in its measurement, the scales of the 
Nilometers ought, after certain periods, to be 
raised in an equal ratio, as may be seen by any 
one who visits those of Cairo and Elephantine; 
for the bed of the river gradually rises from time 
to time, and the level of the land, which always 
keeps pace with that of the river, increases in a 
ratio of six inches in a hundred years in some 
places (as about Elephantine), and in others less, 
varying according to the distance down the stream. 
The consequence, and indeed the proof, of which 
is that the highest scale in the Nilometer at the 
island of Elephantine, which served to measure 
the inundation in the reigns of the early Roman 
emperors, is now far below the level of the ordi¬ 
nary high Nile; and the obelisk of Matareeh or 
Heliopolis, the Colossi of the Theban plain, and 
other similarly situated monuments, are flooded to 
a certain height by the waters of the inundation 
and imbedded in a stratum of alluvial soil depos¬ 
ited around their base. 

The continual increase in the elevation of the 
bed of the river naturally produced those effects 
mentioned by Herodotus and other writers, who 
state that the Egyptians were obliged from time 
to time to raise their towns and villages in order 
to secure them from the effects of the inundation; 
and that the same change in the levels of the Nile 
and the land took place in former ages as at the 
present day is shown by the fact of Sabaco having 
found it necessary to elevate the towns throughout 
the country, which had been previously protected 
by similar means in the reign of Sesostris. This 
was done by the inhabitants of each place who 
had been condemned for great crimes to the pub¬ 
lic works. Bubastis was raised more than any 
other city; and the lofty mounds of Tel Basta 
which mark its site fully confirm the observation 
of Herodotus, and show, from the height of those 
mounds above the present plain, after a lapse of 
seven hundred and seventy years, that “the Ethi¬ 
opian monarch elevated the sites of the towns 
much more than his predecessor Sesostris had 
done” when that conqueror employed his cap¬ 
tives in making the canals of Egypt. And if its 
height was in proportion to the number of its 
criminals, Bubastis could not boast of the morality 
of its inhabitants. 

On a rough calculation, it may be said that the 
land about Elephantine has been raised about nine 
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feet in seventeen hundred years; at Thebes, about 
seven; and in a less degree toward the Delta and 
the sea, where the extensive surface of the land, 
compared to the narrow valley above Memphis, 
alters the proportions in its elevation until, at the 
mouths of the Nile, there is no perceptible rise of 
the soil from alluvial deposit. 

There is another singular fact connected with 
the inundation in different places—that through¬ 
out the valley lying to the south of the Delta the 
actual banks of the Nile are much more elevated 
than the land of the interior at a distance from 
the river, and are seldom quite covered with water 
even during the highest inundations, though the 
bank then projects very little above the level of 
the stream; and in some places the peasant is 
obliged to keep out the water by temporary em¬ 
bankments. This difference of level may be ac¬ 
counted for partly by the continued cultivation of 
the soil by the river side, which, being more con¬ 
veniently situated for artificial irrigation, has a 
constant succession of crops; for it is known that 
tillage has the effect of raising land, from the ac¬ 
cumulation of decayed vegetable substances, the 
addition of dressing and other causes; and the 
greater depression of the plain in the interior is 
owing, in some degree, to the numerous channels 
in that direction and to the effect of the currents 
which pass over it as the water covers the land, 
though they are not sufficient to account for the 
great difference between the height of the bank 
and the land near the edge of the desert, which is 
often twelve or fifteen feet, as may be seen from 
the comparative height of the same horizontal 
dyke at those two points. 

These elevated roads, the sole mode of commu¬ 
nication by land from one village to another dur¬ 
ing the inundation, commence on a level with the 
hank of the river, and as they extend to the inte¬ 
rior are there so much higher than the fields that 
room is afforded for the construction of arches to 
enable the water to pass through them, though 
the larger bridges are only built on those parts 
where ancient or modern canals have caused a 
still greater depression of the land. 

The canals, like the dykes, were the constant 
care of the magistrates in old times, and they 
were furnished with sluices and other appliances 
to regulate the supply of water and to turn the 
fisheries to good account. 

The water of the inundation was differently 
managed in various districts. This depended 
either on the relative levels of the adjacent lands 
or on the crops they happened to be cultivating 
at the time. When a field lay fallow or the last 
crop had been gathered, the water was permitted 
to overflow it as soon as its turn came to receive it 
from the nearest sluices, or in those parts where 
the levels were low and open to the ingress of the 
rising stream as soon as the Nile had arrived at 
a sufficient height; but when the last autumn crop 
was in the ground every precaution was taken to 
keep the field from being inundated; and “ as the 
water rose gradually, they kept it out by small 
dams, which could be opened if required and 
closed again without much trouble.” 

As the Nile subsided the water was retained in 
the fields by proper embankments; and the 
mouths of the canals being again closed, it was 
prevented from returning into the falling stream. 
By this means the irrigation of the land was pro¬ 
longed considerably, and the fertilizing effects of 
the inundation continued until the water was ab¬ 
sorbed. And so rapidly does the hot sun of 
Egypt, even at this late period of the season—in 



the months of November and December—dry the 
mud when once deprived of its covering of water, 
that no fevers are generated, and no illness visits 
those villages which have been entirely surrounded 
by the inundation. 

The land being cleared of the water and pre¬ 
senting in some places a surface of liquid mud, in 
others nearly dried by the sun and the strong 
north-west winds (that continue at intervals to the 
end of autumn and the commencement of winter), 
the husbandman prepared the ground to receive 
the seed, which was either done by the plough and 
hoe or by more simple means, according to the 
nature of the soil, the quality of the produce they 
intended to cultivate, or the time the land had re¬ 
mained under water. 

When the levels were low, and the water had 
continued long upon the land, they often 
dispensed with the plough, and, like their 
successors, broke up the ground with hoes, 
or simply dragged the moist mud with 
bushes after the seed had been thrown upon 
the surface; and then merely drove a num¬ 
ber of cattle, asses, pigs or goats into the 
field to tread in the grain. “ In no coun¬ 
try,” says Herodotus, “ do they gather their 
seed with so little labor. They are not 
obliged to trace deep furrows with the 
plough and break the clods, nor to partition 
out their fields into numerous forms as 
other people do; but when the river of 
itself overflows the land, and the water re¬ 
tires again, they sow their fields, driving 
the pigs over them to tread in the seed; 
and this being done, every one patiently 
awaits the harvest.” On other occasions 
they used the plough, but were contented, 
as we are told by Diodorus and Columel¬ 
la, with “tracing slight furrows with light 
ploughs on the surface of the land;” and 
others followed with wooden hoes to break 
the clods of the rich and tenacious soil. 

The modern Egyptians sometimes sub¬ 
stitute for the hoe a machine called khon- 
fud, “hedgehog,” which consists of a cylin¬ 
der studded with projecting iron pins, to 
break the clods after the land has been 
ploughed ; but this is only used when great 
care is required in the tillage of the land, 
and they frequently dispense with the hoe, 
contenting themselves, also, with the same 
slight furrows as their predecessors, which 
do not exceed the depth of a few inches, 
measuring from the lowest part to the sum¬ 
mit of the ridge. It is difficult to say if the 
modern Egyptians derived the hint of the 
“hedgehog” from their predecessors; but it is a 
curious fact that a clod-crushing machine, not very 
unlike that of Egypt, has only lately been invented 
in England, which was shown at the great exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851. 

The ancient plough was entirely of wood, and 
of as simple a form as that of modern Egypt. It 
consisted of a share, two handles and the pole or 
beam, which last was inserted into the lower end 
of the stilt, or the base of the handles, and was 
strengthened by a rope connecting it with the heel. 
It had no coulter, nor were wheels applied to any 
Egyptian plough ; but it is probable that the point 
was shod with a metal sock, either of bronze or 
iron. It was drawn by two oxen ; and the plough¬ 
man guided and drove them with a long goad, 
without the assistance of reins, which are used by 
the modern Egyptians. He was sometimes ac¬ 
companied by another man who drove the animals, 


while he managed the two handles of the plough; 
and sometimes the whip was substituted for the 
more usual goad. 

Cows were occasionally put to the plough, and it 
may not have been unknown to them that the cow 
ploughs quicker than the ox. 

The mode of yoking the beasts was exceedingly 
simple. Across the extremity of the pole a wooden 
yoke or cross-bar, about fifty-five inches or five feet 
in length, was fastened by a strap lashed back¬ 
ward and forward over a prominence projecting 
from the centre of the yoke, which corresponded 
to a similar peg or knob at the end of the pole; 
and occasionally, in addition to these, was a ring 
passing over them, as in some Greek chariots. At 
either end of the yoke was a flat or slightly con¬ 
cave projection, of semicircular form, which rested 
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on a pad placed upon the withers of the animal, 
and through a hole on either side of it passed a 
thong for suspending the shoulder-pieces which 
formed the collar. These were two wooden bars, 
forked at about half their length, padded so as to 
protect the shoulder from friction, and connected 
at the lower end by a strong, broad band passing 
under the throat. 

Sometimes the draught, instead of being from 
the withers, was from the head, the yoke being 
tied to the base of the horns; and in religious 
ceremonies oxen frequently drew the bier, or the 
sacred shrine, by a rope fastened to the upper part 
of the horns, without either yoke or pole. 

From a passage in Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt 
not plough with an ox and an ass together,” it 
might be inferred that the custom of yoking two 
different animals to the plough was common in 
Egypt; but it was evidently not so, and the He- 
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brew lawgiver had probably in view a practice 
adopted by some of the people of Syria, whose 
country the Israelites were about to occupy. 

The hoe was of wood, like the fork and many 
other implements of husbandry, and in form was 
not unlike onr letter A, with one limb shorter than 
the other and curving inward. The longer limb, 
or handle, was of uniform thickness, round and 
smooth, sometimes with a knob at the end, and 
the lower extremity of the blade was of increased 
breadth, and either terminated in a sharp point or 
was rounded at the end. The Made was frequently 
inserted into the handle, and they were bound to¬ 
gether, about the centre, with a twisted rope. 
Being the most common tool—answering for hoe, 
spade and pick—it is frequently represented in 
the sculptures, and several, which have been 
found in the tombs of Thebes, are preserved in 
the museums of Europe. 

The hoe in hieroglyphics stands for the letter 
M, though the name of this instrument was in 
Egyptian, as in Arabic, tdre. It forms the com¬ 
mencement of the word mai —“ beloved ”—and 
enters into numerous other combinations. 

There are no instances of hoes with metal 
blades, except of very late time, nor is there any 
proof of the ploughshare having been sheathed 
with metal. 

The axe had a metal blade, either bronze or iron, 
and the peasants are sometimes represented felling 
trees with this implement, while others are em¬ 
ployed in hoeing the field preparatory to its being 
sown, confirming what I before observed—that the 
ancient, as well as the modern, Egyptians fre¬ 
quently dispensed with the use of the plough. 

The admission of swine into the fields, men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus, should rather have been 
before than after they had sowed the land, since 
their habits would do little good to the farmer, and 
other animals would answer as well for “treading 
in the grain but they may have been used before 
for clearing the fields of the roots and weeds en¬ 
couraged by the inundation. And this seems to 
be confirmed by the herd of pigs with water plants 
represented in the tombs. 

They sometimes used a top dressing of nitrous 
soil, which was spread over the surface—a custom 
continued to the present day. But this was con¬ 
fined to certain crops, and principally to those 
reared late in the year, the fertilizing properties 
of the alluvial deposit answering all the purposes 
of the richest manure. Its peculiar quality is not 
merely indicated by its effects, but by the appear¬ 
ance it presents; and when left upon rock and 
dried by the sun, it resembles pottery, from its 
brittleness and consistence. 

The same quality of soil and alluvial deposit 
seems to accompany the Nile in its course from 
Abyssinia to the Mediterranean; and though the 
White River is the principal stream, being much 
broader, bringing a larger supply of water and 
coming from a greater distance than the Blue 
(Black) River, or Abyssinian branch, which rises 
a little beyond the Lake Dembea, still this last 
claims the merit of possessing the real peculiari¬ 
ties of the Nile, and of supplying those fertilizing 
properties which mark its course to the sea. The 
White River, or western branch, likewise over¬ 
flows its banks, but no rich mud accompanies its 
inundation; and though, from the force -of its 
stream (which brings down numbers of large fish 
and shells at the commencement of its rise, proba¬ 
bly from passing through some large lakes), there 
is evidence of its being supplied by an abundance 
of heavy rain, we may conclude that the nature 


of the soil, along the whole of its course, differs 
considerably from that of the Abyssinian branch. 

And here I may mention that the name Balir el 
Azrek, opposed to Balir el Abiad, or “White 
River,” should be translated Black (not Blue) 
River, azrek, though signifying “blue,” being 
also used in the sense of our “jet black;” and 
hossdn azrek is a “black (not a blue) horse.” 

Besides the admixture of nitrous earth, the 
Egyptians made use of other kinds of dressing, 
and sought for different productions the soils best 
suited to them. They even took advantage of the 
edge of the desert, for growing the vine and some 
other plants, which, being composed of clay and 
sand, was peculiarly adapted to such as required a 
light soil; and the cultivation of this additional 
tract, which only stood in need of proper irriga¬ 
tion to become highly productive, had the advan¬ 
tage of increasing considerably the extent of the 
arable land of Egypt. In many places we still 
find evidence of its having been tilled by the 
ancient inhabitants, even to the late time of the 
Roman empire; and in some parts of the Fyoom 
the vestiges of beds and channels for irrigation, 
as well as the roots of vines, are found in sites 
lying far above the level of the rest of the country. 

The occupation of the husbandman depended 
much on the produce he had determined on rear¬ 
ing. Those who solely cultivated corn had little 
more to do than to await the time of harvest; but 
many crops required constant attention, and some 
stood in need of frequent artificial irrigation. 

In order to give a general notion of the quality 
of the crops, and other peculiarities relating to 
their agriculture, I shall here state the principal 
productions of Egypt, the times of planting and 
the season of harvest: 

Wheat—sown in November, reaped in beginning 
of April, a month later than barley; comp. Ex. 
ix. 32. 

Barley—sown at the same time; reaped some 
in ninety days, some in the fourth month. 

Beans—sown in October or November; cut in 
about four months. 

Peas—sown in the middle of November; ripen 
in ninety or one hundred days. 

Lentils and vetches—sown in the middle or end 
of November; ripen in one hundred or one hun¬ 
dred and ten days. 

Lupins—called tiapunc in Coptic, which is still 
retained in the modern Arabic name Termus. 

Clover—sown in the beginning of October ; first 
crop after sixty days, second after fifty more days, 
third left for seed ; if a fourth crop is raised by 
irrigation, it produces no seed. 

A sort of French bean—sown at the same time 
as wheat in November ; ripens in four months. A 
crop raised by the shadoof in August gathered in 
about three months ; its beans for cooking in sixty 
days. 

Safflower—the flowers used for dyeing, the seeds 
giving an oil. Sown in the middle of November, 
seeds ripen in five months. 

Lettuce—cultivated for oil. Sown in the mid¬ 
dle of November; seeds ripen in five months. 

Flax—sown in the middle of November; 
plucked in one hundred and ten days. 

Coleseed and hemp—yields an oil ; sown mid¬ 
dle of November; cut in one hundred and ten 
days. 

Cummin and coriander—sown in middle of De¬ 
cember; cut in four months. 

Poppy—sown end of November ; seeds ripen in 
April. The Arabic name signifies father (of) 
sleep. 


Watermelon, and several other Cucurbit®— 
sown middle of December ; cut in ninety days. 

Cucumber and other Cucurais—cut in sixty days. 

Doora—independent of the crop raised by the 
shadoof and that during the inundation ; sown 
middle of November; ripens in five and a half 
months. 

All these, the ordinary productions of modern 
Egypt, appear to have been known and cultivated 
in old times; and according to Dioscorides, from 
the Helbeh or Trigonella was made the ointment 
called by Athemeus “ Telinon.” The Carthamus 
tinctorius and the pea are now proved, by the dis¬ 
covery of their seeds in a tomb at Thebes, to have 
been ancient Egyptian plants. The coleseed ap¬ 
pears also to have been an indigenous production, 
and hemp is supposed to have been used of old for 
its intoxicating qualities. 

The castor-berry tree is called by Herodotus 
sillicvprion, and the oil kiki, which he Bays is not 
inferior to that of the olive for lamps, though it 
has the disadvantage of a strong, unpleasant 
smell. Pliny calls the tree cici, which he adds, 
“ grows abundantly in Egypt, and has also the 
names of croton, trixis, tree seasannim and rici- 
nus;” and he records his very natural dislike to 
castor-oil. The mode he mentions of extracting 
the oil bv putting the seeds into water over a fire 
and skimming the surface is the manner now 
adopted in Egypt, though he says the ancient 
Egyptians merely pressed them after sprinkling 
them with salt. The press indeed is employed for 
this purpose at the present day, when the oil is 
only wanted for lamps, but by the other method it 
is more pure ; and the coarser qualities not being 
extracted, it is better suited for medicinal purposes. 
Strabo says, “Almost all the natives of Egypt 
used its oil for lamps, and workmen, as well as 
the poorer classes, both men and women, anointed 
themselves with it,” giving it the same name, kiki, 
as Pliny, which he does not confine, like Herod¬ 
otus, to the oil; and of all those by which it was 
formerly known in Egypt or Greece, no one is re¬ 
tained by the modern Egyptians. It grows in 
every part of Upper and Lower Egypt, but the oil 
is now little used in consequence of the extensive 
culture of the lettuce, the coleseed, the olive, the 
carthamus and the simpsim, which afford a better 
quality for burning. It is therefore seldom em¬ 
ployed except for the purpose of adulterating the 
lettuce and other oils; and the ricinus, though a 
common plant, is rarely cultivated in any part of 
the country. 

The cnicon, a plant unknown in Italy, according 
to Pliny was sown in Egypt for the sake of the oil 
its seed afforded; the chorticon, utrica and amara- 
cus were cultivated for the same purpose, and the 
cvpros, a tree resembling theziziphus in its foliage, 
with seeds like the coriander, was noted in Egypt, 
particularly on the Canopic branch of the Nile, for 
the excellence of its oil. Egypt was also famed 
for its oil of bitter almonds, and many other veg¬ 
etable productions were encouraged for the sake 
of their oil, for making ointments or for medicinal 
purposes. 

The trees of ancient Egypt represented on the 
monuments are the date, ddm , sycamore, pome¬ 
granate, persea, tamarisk and Peri pi oca seca- 
mone; and the fruit, seeds or leaves of the nebk, 
vine, fig, olive, mokhayt (Cordia myxa), kharoob 
or locust tree, palma Christi or cici, sont or acan¬ 
thus, bay, and egleeg or balanites, have been found 
in the tombs of Thebes; as well as of the areca, tam¬ 
arind, myrobalanus and others, which are the pro¬ 
duce either of India or the interior of Africa. And 
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though these last are not the actual productions 
of Egypt, they are interesting, as they show the 
constant intercourse maintained with those dis¬ 
tant countries. One instance has been met with 
of the pine-apple in glazed pottery. The sculp¬ 
tures also represent various flowers, some of which 
may he recognized, while others are less clearly 
defined and might puzzle the most expert botanist. 

Little attention is paid by the inhabitants of 
modern Egypt to the cultivation of plants beyond 
those used for the purpose of food, or to the 
growth of trees, excepting the palm, large groves 
of which are met with in every part of the coun¬ 
try; and if the statement of Strabo be true, that 
“in all (Lower) Egypt the palm was sterile or 
bore an uneatable fruit, though of excellent qual¬ 
ity in the Thebaid,” this tree is now cultivated 
with more success in Lower Egypt than in former 
times, some of the best quality of dates being pro¬ 
duced there, particularly at Koravn, to the east of 
the Delta, where the kind called Amaree is supe¬ 
rior to any produced to the north of Nubia. 

Few timber trees are reared in these days either 
in Upper or Lower Egypt. Some sycamores, whose 
wood is required for water-wheels and other pur¬ 
poses, a few groups of athuls, or Oriental tama¬ 
risks, used for tools and other implements requir¬ 
ing a compact wood, and two or three groves of 
sont, or mimosa Nilotica, valuable for its hard 
wood and for its pods used in tanning, are nearly 
all that the modern inhabitants retain of the 
many trees grown by their predecessors. But 
their thriving condition, as that of the mulberry 
trees (planted for the silk-worms), which form, 
with the mimosa Lebbek, some shady avenues in 
the vicinity of Cairo, and of the cassia fistula 
(bearing its dense mass of blossoms in the gar¬ 
dens of the metropolis), shows that it is not the 
soil, but the industry of the people, which is 
wanting to encourage the growth of trees. 

The thickets of acanthus, alluded to by Strabo, 
still grow above Memphis, at the base of the low 
Libyan hills. In going from the Nile to Abydus, 
you ride through the grove of acacia once sacred 
to Apollo, and see the rising Nile traversing it by 
a canal, as when the geographer visited that city, 
even then reduced to the condition of a small vil¬ 
lage ; and groves of the same tree may here and 
there be traced in other parts of the Thebaid, from 
which it obtained the name of the Thebaic thorn. 

Above the cataracts the sont grew in profusion a 
few years ago upon the banks of the Nile, ena¬ 
bling the poor Nubians to send abundance of 
charcoal for sale to Cairo; and its place is sup¬ 
plied in the desert by the sedlch and other of the 
mimosa tribe, which are indigenous to the soil. 

The principal woods used by the Egyptians 
were the date, ddm , sycamore, several acacias, the 
two tamarisks, the egleeg or balanites, ebony, fir 
and cedar. The various purposes to which every 
part of the palm or date tree was applied have 
been already noticed, as well as of the ddm, or 
Theban palm. Sycamore wood was employed for 
coffins, boxes, small idols, doors, window-shutters, 
stools, chairs and cramps for building; for han¬ 
dles of tools, wooden pegs or nails, cramps, idols, 
small boxes and those parts of cabinet-work re¬ 
quiring hard, compact wood the sont (acacia Ni¬ 
lotica) was usually preferred; and spears were 
frequently made of other acacias which grew in 
the interior or on the confines of the desert. 

For cramps in walls and tools of various kinds 
the wood of the Tamarix Orientalis was much 
used, and even occasionally for pieces of furni¬ 
ture, for which purpose the egleeg was also em¬ 


ployed; but the principal woods adopted by the 
cabinet-maker for fine work were ebony, fir and 
cedar. Of these three the first came from Africa, 
and formed, with ivory, gold, ostrich feathers, 
dried fruits and skins, the principal object of the 
annual tribute brought to Egypt by the conquered 
tribes of Ethiopia and the Soodan; but fir and 
cedar were imported from Syria, the last two 
being in great demand for common furniture, 
small boxes, coffins and various objects connected 
with the dead. 

Other woods of a rare and valuable kind were 
brought to Egypt by the people of Asia tributary 
to the Pharaohs; and the importance attached to 
them may be estimated by their being frequently 
imitated, for the satisfaction of those who could 
not afford to purchase furniture or trinkets of so 
expensive a material. 

Egypt also produced some fungi useful for dye¬ 
ing; the pods of the Acacia Nilotica, the bark of 
the sedlch acacia and the wood and bark of the 
errin, or Rhus oxyacanthoides, for tanning; and 
the Periploca secamone for curing skins. 

White crops were of course the principal culti¬ 
vated productions in the valley of the Nile, and 
wheat and barley were grown in every part of 
Egypt. 

Like the Romans, they usually brought the seed 
in a basket, which the sower held in his left hand 
or suspended on his arm (sometimes with a strap 
around his neck), while he scattered the seed with 
his right; and he sometimes followed the plough 
in those fields which required no further prepara¬ 
tion with the hoe or were free from the roots of 
noxious weeds. The mode of sowing was what 
we term broadcast; the seed was scattered loosely 
over the surface, whether ploughed or allowed to 
remain in its unbroken muddy state; and in no 
agricultural scene is there any evidence of drilling 
or dibbling. 

Corn and those productions which did not re¬ 
quire constant irrigation were sown in the open 
field, as in other countries; but for indigo, escu¬ 
lent vegetables and herbs the fields were portioned 
out into the usual square beds, surrounded by a 
raised border of earth to keep in the water, which 
was conducted into them by channels from the 
shaddof or poured in with buckets. 

Wheat was cut in about five, barley in four, 
months; the best quality, according to Pliny, 
being grown in the Thebaid. The wheat, as at 
the present day, was all bearded, and the same 
varieties, doubtless, existed in ancient as in mod¬ 
ern times, among which may be mentioned the 
seven-eared quality described in Pharaoh’s dream. 
This is the kind which has been lately grown in 
England, and which is said to have been raised 
from grains found in the tombs of Thebes. It is 
no longer cultivated in Upper Egypt, being only 
grown in small quantities in the Delta; and this 
is the more remarkable as it renders the substitu¬ 
tion of modern for ancient wheat at Thebes very 
improbable. 

The wheat was cropped a little below the ear 
with a toothed sickle, and carried to the threshing- 
floor in wicker paniers upon asses or in rope nets, 
the gleaners following to collect the fallen ears in 
hand-baskets. The rope net, answering to the 
Shevfch of modern Egypt, was borne on a pole by 
two men, and the threshing-floor was a level cir¬ 
cular area near the field or in the vicinity of the 
granary, where, when it had been well swept, the 
ears were deposited, and cattle were driven over 
it to tread out the grain. While superintending 
the animals so employed the Egyptian peasants, 


like their modern successors, relieved their labors 
by singing; and in a tomb at Eileithyias this song 
of the threshers is written in hieroglyphics over 
oxen treading out the grain: “(lj Thresh for 
yourselves (twice, a), (2) O oxen, (3) thresh for 
yourselves (twice, b ), (4) measures for yourselves, 
(5) measures for your masters.” The discovery 
and translation of this are due to Champollion, to 
whom all who study hieroglyphics are under such 
infinite obligations, and whose talents were beyond 
all praise. 

A certain quantity was first strewed in the centre 
of the area; and when this had been well triturated 
by the animals’ feet, more was added by means of 
large wooden forks, from the main heap, raised 
around, and forming the edge of, the threshing- 
floor; and so on till all the grain was trodden out. 
This process, called trituration, was generally 
adopted by ancient, as by some modern, people. 
Sometimes the cattle were bound together by a 
piece of wood or a rope fastened to their horns or 
necks, in order to force them to go round the heap 
and tread it regularly, the driver following behind 
them with a stick. 

After the grain had been trodden out, they win¬ 
nowed it with wooden shovels; it was then carried 
to the granary in sacks, each containing a fixed 
quantity, which was determined by wooden mea¬ 
sures, a scribe noting down the number, as called 
by the teller who superintended its removal. 
Sweepers with small hand-brooms were employed 
to collect the scattered grain that fell from the 
measure; and the “immense heaps of com” men¬ 
tioned by Diodorus, collected from “the field 
which was round every city,” accord well with the 
representation of the paintings in the tombs, and 
with those seen at the present day in the villages 
of the Nile. Sometimes two scribes were present, 
one to write down the number of measures taken 
from the heap of corn, and the other to check 
them by entering the quantity removed to the 
granary, as well as the number of sacks actually 
housed—a precaution quite in character with the 
circumspect habits of the Egyptians. 

Oxen, as Herodotus says, were generally used 
for treading out the grain ; and sometimes, though 
rarely,visses were employed for that purpose. 

The Jews had the same custom, and, like the 
Egyptians, they suffered the ox to tread out the 
corn unmuzzled, according to the express order of 
their lawgiver. In later times, however, it appears 
that the Jews used “threshing instruments;” 
though, from the offer made to David by Oman, 
of “ the oxen also,” and the use of the word dus, 
“treading,” in the sentence, “Oman was threshing 
wheat,” it is possible that the trituration is here 
alluded to, and that the threshing instruments only 
refer to the winnowing-shovels, or other imple¬ 
ments used on those occasions; though the “ new 
sharp threshing instrument having teeth,” men¬ 
tioned in Isaiah, seems to be the noreg or corn- 
drag, still employed in Egypt, which the Hebrew 
name “moreg” so closely resembles; and this 
same word is applied to the “threshing instru¬ 
ments” of Oman. The Jews, like the Greeks, 
bound up the wheat when cut into sheaves, which 
was sometimes done by the Egyptians, though 
their usual custom was to put it into baskets or 
rope nets, and to carry it loose to the threshing- 
floor. 

The modern Egyptians cut the wheat close to 
the ground, barley and doora being plucked up 
by the roots, and having hound it' in sheaves, 
carry it to a level and cleanly swept area near the 
field, in the centre of which they collect it in a 
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heap, and then, taking a sufficient quantity, spread 
it upon the open area, and pass over it the noreg 
drawn by two oxen, the difference in the modern 
and ancient method being that in the former the 
noreg is used, and the oxen go round the heap, 
which is in the centre, and not at the circumfer¬ 
ence, of the threshing-floor. Some instances, how¬ 
ever, occur of the heap being in the centre, as at 
the present day. 

The noreg is a machine consisting of a wooden 
frame, with three cross-bars or axles, on which are 
fixed circular iron plates, for the purpose of bruis¬ 
ing the ears of corn and extracting the grain, at 
the same time that the straw is chopped up; the 
first and last axles having each four plates, and the 
central one three; and at the upper part is a seat 
on which the driver sits, his weight giving addi¬ 
tional effect to the machine. Indeed, the Roman 
tribulum, described by Yarro, appears not to have 
been very unlike the noreg. It was “a frame 
made rough by stones or pieces of iron, on which 
the driver or a great weight was placed ; and this, 
being drawn by beasts yoked to it, pressed out the 
grain from the ear.” 

While some were employed in collecting the 
grain and depositing it in the granary, others 
gathered the long stubble from the field, and pre¬ 
pared it as provender to feed the horses and cattle; 
for which purpose it was used by them as by the 
Romans and the modern Egyptians. They prob¬ 
ably preferred reaping the corn close to the ear, in t 
order to facilitate the trituration; and afterward 
cutting the straw close to the ground, or plucking 
it by the roots, they chopped it up for the cattle; 
and this, with dried clover (the drees of modern 
Egypt), was laid by for autumn, when, the pastures 
being overflowed by the Nile, the flocks and herds 
were kept in sheds or pens on the higher grounds, 
or in the precincts of the villages. 

This custom of feeding some of their herds in 
sheds accords with the Scriptural account of the 
preservation of the cattle which had been 
“brought home” from the field; and explains 
the apparent contradiction of the destruction of 
“all the cattle of Egypt” by the murrain, and the 
subsequent destruction of the cattle by the hail, 
those which “were in the field” alone having suf¬ 
fered from the previous plague, and those in the 
stalls or “houses” having been preserved. 

An instance of stall-fed oxen from the sculp¬ 
tures has been given in the account of the farm¬ 
yard and villas of the Egyptians. 

The first crop of wheat having been gathered, 
they prepared the land for whatever produce they 
next intended to rear; the field was ploughed and 
sowed, and, if necessary, the whole was inundated 
by artificial means, as often as the quality of the 
crop or other circumstances required. The same 
was repeated after the second and third harvest, 
for which the peasant was indebted to his own la¬ 
bors in raising water from the Nile—an arduous 
task, and one from which no showers relieved him 
throughout the whole season. For in Upper Egypt 
rain may be said to be unknown, five or six slight 
showers that annually fall there scarcely deserving 
that name; and in no country is artificial irriga¬ 
tion so indispensable as in the valley of the Nile. 

In many instances, instead of corn they reared 
clover or leguminous herbs, which were sown as 
soon as the water began to subside, generally about 
the commencement of October; and at the same 
time that corn or other produce was raised on the 
land just left hy the water, another crop was pro¬ 
cured by artificial irrigation. This, of course, de¬ 
pended on the choice of each individual, who con¬ 


sulted the advantages obtained from certain kinds 
of produce, the time required for their succession, 
or the benefit of the land ; for though no soil re¬ 
covers more readily from the bad effects arising 
from a repetition of similar crops, through the 
equalizing influence of the alluvial deposit, it is at 
length found to impoverish the land, and the 
Egyptian peasant is careful not to neglect the uni¬ 
versal principle in husbandry of varying the pro¬ 
duce on the same ground. 

Besides wheat, other crops are represented in the 
paintings of the tombs, one of which, a tall grain, 
is introduced as a production both of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. From the color, the height to 
which it grows compared with the wheat, and the 
appearance of a round yellow head it bears on the 
top of its bright green stalk, it is evidently in¬ 
tended to represent the doora or Holcus Sorghum. 
It was not reaped by a sickle, like the wheat and 
barley, but men, and sometimes women, were em¬ 
ployed to pluck it up; which being done, they 
struck off the earth that adhered to the roots with 
their hands, and having bound it in sheaves, they 
carried it to what may be termed the threshing- 
floor, where, being forcibly drawn through an in¬ 
strument armed at the summit with metal spikes, 
the grain was stripped off and fell upon the well- 
swept area below. This ancient contrivance is the 
more remarkable as something of the kind has 
lately been proposed in England for a similar pur¬ 
pose. 

At the end of summer the peasant looked anx¬ 
iously for the return of the inundation, upon which 
all his hopes for the ensuing year depended. He 
watched with scrupulous attention the first rise of 
the river; the state of its daily increase was 
noted down and proclaimed by the curators of the 
Nilometers at Memphis and other places, and the 
same anxiety for the approaching inundation was 
felt on each succeeding year. But during this in¬ 
terval he was not idle, and the quantity of water 
required for artificial irrigation entailed on the 
peasant incessant labor, except when the Nile was 
at its highest; and even while watching his water¬ 
melons and various cucurbitaceous plants (like the 
modern fellah, under the shade of a rude “lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers”), he occupied himself 
in preparing something that might be serviceable 
on a future occasion. 

During the inundation, when the Nile had been 
admitted by the canals into the interior and the 
fields were covered with water, the peasantry in¬ 
dulged in various amusements which this leisure 
period gave them time to enjoy. Their cattle 
were housed and supplied with dry food, which 
had been previously prepared for the purpose; 
the tillage of the land and all agricultural occupa¬ 
tions were suspended, and this season was cele¬ 
brated as a harvest home, with recreations of every 
kind. They indulged in feasting and all the lux¬ 
uries of the table that they could afford ; they at¬ 
tended the public games held in some of the prin¬ 
cipal towns, where the competitors contended for 
prizes of cattle, skins and other things well suited 
to the taste or wants of the peasant; and they 
amused themselves with wrestling-matches, bull¬ 
fights and various sports. Many a leisure hour 
was passed in singing and dancing; and among 
the songs of the Egyptian peasant, Julius Pollux 
mentions that of Maneros, who was even celebra¬ 
ted as the inventor of husbandry, an honor gener¬ 
ally given to the still more mysterious Osiris. 
But some songs and games were exclusively ap¬ 
propriated to certain festivals; and this adapta¬ 
tion of peculiar ceremonies to particular occa¬ 


sions is quite consistent with the character of the 
Egyptians. 

They had many festivals connected with agri¬ 
culture and the produce of the soil, which hap¬ 
pened at different periods of the year. In the 
month Mesore they offered the first-fruits of their 
lentils to the god Harpocrates, “calling out at the 
same time, The tongue is Fortune, the tongue is 
God;” and the allegorical festival of “the de¬ 
livery of Isis was celebrated immediately after the 
vernal equinox ” to commemorate the beginning 
of harvest. “Some,” says Plutarch, “assimilate 
the history of those gods to the various changes 
which happen in the air during the several seasons 
of the year, or to those accidents which are ob¬ 
served in the production of corn in its sowing and 
ripening, ‘ for/ they observe, ‘ what can the burial 
of Osiris more aptly signify than the first covering 
the seed in the ground after it is sown ? or his re¬ 
viving and reappearing, than its first beginning to 
shoot up? and why is Isis said, upon perceiving 
herself to be with child, to have hung an amulet 
about her neck on the sixth of the month Phaophi, 
soon after sowing-time, but in allusion to this al¬ 
legory ? and who is that Harpocrates, whom they 
tell us she brought forth about the time of the 
winter tropic, but those weak and slender shoot¬ 
ings of the corn, which are yet feeble and imper¬ 
fect?’—for which reason it is that the first-fruits 
of their lentils are dedicated to this god, and they 
celebrate the feast of his mother’s delivery just 
after the vernal equinox.” From this it may be 
inferred that the festival of the lentils was insti¬ 
tuted when the month Mesore coincided with the 
end of March; for since they were sown at the end 
of November, and ripened in about one hundred or 
one hundred and ten days, the first-fruits might 
be gathered in three months and a half, or “just 
after the vernal equinox,” or the last week in 
March, which would carry back the original insti¬ 
tution of the festival to about two thousand six 
hundred and fifty years before our era, or some 
time after the reign of Menes. 

“On the 19th day of the first month (Thoth), 
which was the feast of Hermes, they ate honey 
and figs, saying to each other, ‘How sweet a thing 
is truth I’ ”—a satisfactory proof that the month 
itself, and not the first day alone, was called after 
and dedicated to Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes; 
and another festival, answering to the“Thesmo- 
phoria of the Athenians,” was established to 
commemorate the period when “the husbandmen 
began to sow their corn in the Egyptian month 
Athyr.” 

The boatmen of the Nile belonged to the third 
class. 

They were of different grades, some belonging 
to the private sailing- or pleasure-boats of the 
grandees, others to those of burden. They also 
differed from the sailors of the “ long ships” em¬ 
ployed at sea, and even from those of the war- 
galleys on the Nile, which acted as guard-boats, and 
were also used in the expeditions undertaken by the 
Pharaohs into Ethiopia. These government boat¬ 
men were sometimes employed by the kings in 
transporting large blocks of stone to ornament the 
temples; and the immense monolith of granite, 
brought by Amasis from the first cataract to Sais, 
was dragged overland by two thousand boatmen ; 
but those who carried stones in lighters from the 
quarries were an inferior order and ranked among 
the common boatmen of the Nile. Even among 
them the office of steersman seems always to have 
been very important; and as the pilots of the ships 
of war had a high rank above the “able seamen” 
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of the fleet, so the helmsman in the ordinary boats 
of the Nile was looked upon as little inferior 
to the captain, standing in the same relative 
position as the Mestamel to the Ryis of the 
modern Cangia. 

VII. Fourth Class: Artificers, Trades¬ 
men or Shopkeepers, Musicians, Build¬ 
ers, Carpenters, Boat-Builders, Ma¬ 
sons, Potters, Public Weighers and 
Notaries, Pounders. — Glass. — False 
Stones.—Lamps.—Fine Linen. —Looms. 
—Flax. — Leather.— Papyrus.—Potters 
— Carpenters. — Boxes. — Boats.— Met¬ 
als.—Tin. —Gold Mines. —Iron.—Bronze. 
—Casting.—Stone Knives.—Pounding 
in Mortars. 

In the fourth class were included the workers in 
glass, metals, wood and leather, the manufacturers 
of linen and various stuffs, dyers, tanners, car¬ 
penters, cabinet-makers, masons, and all who fol¬ 
lowed handicraft employments or any kind of 
trade. The musicians, who gained their liveli¬ 
hood bv singing and playing, the leather-cutters 
and the carvers in stone, and ordinary painters 
(distinct of course from sculptors and artists), were 
included in the same class, which was mostly com¬ 
posed of people living in towns. Each craft (as is 
generally the case in modern Egypt also) had its 
quarter of the town called after it, as the quarter 
of the goldsmiths, of the leather-cutters and others, 
and no one presumed to interfere with the occupa¬ 
tion of a different trade from his own. It is even 
said that every one was obliged by law to follow 
the same trade as his father; at all events, 
whether allowed in the beginning of his career 
to choose for himself or no, he was forced to 
continue in the one he first belonged to, and 
each vied with his neighbor in improving his 
own branch. 

According to Diodorus, “no tradesman was 
permitted to meddle in political affairs or to hold 
any civil office in the State, lest his thoughts 
should be distracted by the inconsistency of his 
pursuits or by the jealousy and displeasure of the 
master in whose business he was employed. They 
feared that, without such a law, constant interrup¬ 
tions would take place in consequence of the neces¬ 
sity or desire of becoming conspicuous in a public 
station, that their proper occupations would be 
neglected, and that many would be led, by vanity 
and self-sufficiency, to interfere in matters out of 
their sphere. They also considered that to follow 
more than one occupation would he detrimental to 
their own interests and to those of the community, 
and that when men, from a motivi of avarice, are 
induced to engage in numerous branches of art, 
the result generally is that they are unable to ex¬ 
cel in any. Such,” he adds, “ is the case in some 
countries, where artisans engage in agricultural 
pursuits or in commercial speculations, and fre¬ 
quently in two or three different arts at once. 
Many, again, in those communities which are 
governed on democratic principles, are in the 
habit of frequenting popular assemblies, and 
dreaming only of their own interests, receive 
bribes from the leaders of parties and do incred¬ 
ible mischief to the State. But with the Egypt¬ 
ians, if any artisan meddled with political affairs, 
or engaged in any other employment than the 
one to which he had been brought up, a severe 
punishment was instantly inflicted upon him, 
and it was with this view that the regulations re¬ 
specting their public and private occupations 
were instituted by the early legislators of Egypt.” 


Many arts and inventions were in common use 
in Egypt for centuries before they are generally 
supposed to have been known; and we are now 
and then as much surprised to find that certain 
things were old three thousand years ago as the 
Egyptians would be if they could hear us talk of 
them as late discoveries. One of them is the use 
of glass, with which they were acquainted at least 
as early as the reign of the first Osirtasen, more 
than three thousand eight hundred years ago; and 
the process of glass-blowing is represented during 
his reign in the paintings of Beni Ilassan, in the 
same manner as it is on later monuments in 
different parts of Egypt to the time of the Persian 
| conquest. 

The form of the bottle and the use of the blow¬ 
pipe are unequivocally indicated in those subjects ; 
and the green hue of the fused material, taken 
from the fire at the point of the pipe, sufficiently 
proves the intention of the artist. But even if we 
had not this evidence of the use of glass, it would 
be shown by those well-known images of glazed 
pottery which were common at the same period, 
the vitrified substance that covers them being of 
the same quality as glass, and containing the same 
ingredients fused in the same manner. And besides 
the many glass ornaments known to be of an earlier 
period is a bead, found at Thebes, bearing the name 
of a Pharaoh who lived about 1450 B. C., the spe¬ 
cific gravity of which, 25° 23', is precisely the 
same as of crown glass, now manufactured in Eu¬ 
rope and in this country. 

Glass bottles are even met with on monuments 
of the fourth dynasty, dating long before the Osir- 
tasens, or more than four thousand years ago. 
The transparent substance shows the red wine they 
contained ; and this kind of bottle is represented 
in the same manner among the offerings to the 
gods and at the f6tes of individuals, wherever 
wine was introduced, from the earliest to the latest 
times. Bottles and other objects of glass are com¬ 
monly found in the tombs; and though they have 
no kings’ names or dates inscribed upon them (glass 
being seldom used for such a purpose), no doubt 
exists of their great antiquity, and we may consider 
it a fortunate chance that has preserved one bead 
with the name of a sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Nor is it necessary to point out how 
illogical is the inference that because other kinds 
of glass have not been found bearing a king’s 
name they were not made in Egypt at, or even 
before, the same early period. 

Pliny ascribes the discovery of glass to some 
Phoenician sailors accidentally lighting a fire on 
the sea-shore ; but if an effect of chance, the secret 
is more likely to have been arrived at in Egypt, 
where natron (or subcarbonate of soda) abounded, 
than at the seaside, and if the Phoenicians really 
were the first to discover it on the Syrian coast, 
this would prove their migration from the Persian 
gulf to have happened at a very remote period. 
Glass was certainly one of the great exports of the 
Phoenicians, who traded in beads, bottles and 
other objects of that material, as well as various 
manufactures, made either in their own or other 
countries, but Egypt was always famed for its 
manufacture. A peculiar kind of earth was found 
near Alexandria, without which, Strabo says, it 
was impossible to make certain kinds of glass of 
many colors, and of a brilliant quality, and some 
vases presented by an Egyptian priest to the em¬ 
peror Hadrian were considered so curious and 
valuable that they were only used on grand occa¬ 
sions. 

i Glass bottles of various colors were eagerly 


brought from Egypt and exported into other coun¬ 
tries, and the manufacture as well as the patterns 
of many of those found in Greece, Etruria and 
Rome show that they were of Egyptian work ; 
and though imitated in Italy and Greece, the 
original art was borrowed from the workmen of 
the Nile. 

Such, too, was their skill in making glass, and 
in the mode of staining it of various hues, that 
they counterfeited with success the emerald, the 
amethyst and other precious stones, and even ar¬ 
rived at an excellence in the art of introducing 
numerous colons into the same vase, to which 
our European workmen, in spite of their improve¬ 
ments in many branches of this manufacture, are 
still unable to attain. A few years ago the glass- 
makers of Venice made several attempts to imitate 
the variety of color found in antique cups; but as 
the component parts were of different densities, 
they did not all cool or set at the same rapidity, and 
the vase was unsound. And it is only by making 
an inner foundation of one color, to which those 
of the outer surface are afterward added, that they 
have been able to produce their many-colored 
vases, some of which were sent to the great exhi¬ 
bition of 1851. 

Not so the Egyptians, who combined all the 
colors they required in the same cup without the 
interior lining, those which had it being of infe¬ 
rior and cheaper quality. They had even the 
secret of introducing gold between two surfaces of 
glass, and in their bottles a gold band alternates 
within a set of blue, green and other colors. 
Another curious process was also common in 
Egypt in early times, more than three thousand 
years ago, which has only just been attempted at 
Venice, whereby the pattern on the surface was 
made to pass in right lines directly through the 
substance; so that if any number of horizontal 
sections were made through it each one would have 
the same device on its upper and under surface. 
It is in fact a mosaic in glass, made by fusing to¬ 
gether as many delicate rods of an opaque glass 
of the color required for the picture, in the same 
manner as the woods in Tunbridge-ware are glued 
together to form a larger and coarser pattern. 
The skill required in this exquisite work is not 
only shown by the art itself, but the fineness of the 
design ; for some of the feathers of birds and other 
details are only to be made out with a lens, which 
means of magnifying was evidently used in Egypt 
when this mosaic glass was manufactured. Indeed 
the discovery of a lens of crystal by Mr. Layard, 
at Nimroud, satisfactorily proves its use at an 
early period in Assyria, and we may conclude that 
it was neither a recent discovery there nor confined 
to that country. 

Winckelmann mentions two pieces of glass 
mosaic, “one of which, though not quite an inch 
in length and a third of an inch in breadth, ex¬ 
hibits on a dark and variegated ground a bird re¬ 
sembling a duck, in very bright and varied colors, 
rather in the manner of a Chinese painting than a 
copy of nature. The outlines are bold and de¬ 
cided, the colors beautiful and pure, and the effect 
very pleasing, in consequence of the artist having 
alternately introduced an opaque and a transparent 
glass. The most delicate pencil of a miniature- 
painter could not have traced with greater sharp¬ 
ness the circle of the eyeball or the plumage of 
the neck and wings, at which part this specimen 
has been broken. But the most surprising thing 
is that the reverse exhibits the same bird, in which 
it is impossible to discover any difference in the 
smallest details, whence it may be concluded that 
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the figure of the bird continues through its entire 
thickness. The picture has a granular appearance 
on both sides, and seems to have been formed of 
single pieces, like mosaic work, united with so 
much skill that the most powerful magnifying 
glass is unable to discover their junction. From 
the condition of this fragment it was at first diffi¬ 
cult to form any idea of the process employed in 
its manufacture, and we should have remained 
entirely ignorant of it had not the fracture shown 
that filaments of the same colors as on the sur¬ 
face of the glass and throughout its whole diam¬ 
eter passed from one side to the .other, whence it 
has been concluded that the picture was composed 
of different cylinders of colored glass, which, be¬ 
ing subjected to a proper degree of heat, united 
by partial fusion. I cannot suppose they would 
have taken so much trouble, and have been con¬ 
tented to make a picture only the sixth of an inch 
thick, while by employing longer filaments they 
might have produced one many inches in thick¬ 
ness without occupying any additional time in the 
process. It is therefore probable this was cut 
from a larger or thicker piece, and the number of 
the pictures taken from the same depended on the 
length of the filaments and the consequent thick¬ 
ness of the original mass. The other specimen, 
also broken, and about the size of the preceding 
one, is made in the same manner. It exhibits 
ornaments of a green, yellow and white color on a 
blue ground, which consist in volutes, strings of 
beads and flowers, ending in pyramidical points. 
All the details are perfectly distinct and uncon¬ 
fused, and yet so very minute that the keenest 
' eye is unable to follow the delicate lines in which 
the volutes terminate; the ornaments, however, 
are all continued without interruption through the 
entire thickness of the piece.” 

Winckelmann is quite right respecting the mode 
of forming these glass mosaics, which was made 
more intelligible by a specimen found in Egypt. 
It consisted of separate squares, whose original 
division was readily discovered in a bright light, 
as well as the manner of adjusting the different 
parts and of uniting them in one mass, and here 
and there the heat applied to cement the squares 
had caused the colors to run between them in con¬ 
sequence of partial fusion from too strong a fire. 

Not only were these various parts made at dif¬ 
ferent times, and afterward united by heat, ren¬ 
dered effective on their surfaces by means of a flux 
applied to them, but each colored line was at first 
separate, and when adjusted in its proper place 
was connected with those around it by the same 
process. 

The immense emeralds mentioned by ancient 
authors were doubtless glass imitations of those 
precious stones. Such were the colossal statue of 
Serapis, in the Egyptian labyrinth, nine cubits, or 
thirteen feet and a half, in height; an emerald 
presented by the king of Babylon to an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, which was four cubits, or six feet, long, 
and three cubits broad; and an obelisk in the 
temple of Jupiter, which was forty cubits, or sixty 
feet, in height, and four cubits broad, composed 
of four emeralds; and to have formed statues of 
glass of such dimensions, even allowing them to 
have been of different pieces, was a greater 
triumph of skill than imitating the stones. 

That the Egyptians more than three thousand 
years ago were well acquainted not only with the 
manufacture of common glass for beads and bot¬ 
tles of ordinary quality, but with the art of stain¬ 
ing it of divers colors, is sufficiently proved by 
the fragments found in the tombs of Thebes; and 


so skillful were they in this complicated process 
that they imitated the most fanciful devices and 
succeeded in counterfeiting the rich hues and 
brilliancy of precious stones. The green eme¬ 
rald, the purple amethyst and other expensive 
gems were successfully imitated ; a necklace of 
false stones could be purchased at an Egyptian 
jeweler’s to please the wearer or deceive a stran¬ 
ger by the appearance of reality; and some mock 
pearls found by me at Thebes have been so well 
counterfeited that even now it is difficult with a 
strong lens to detect the imposition. 

Pliny says the emerald was more easily coun¬ 
terfeited than any other gem, and considers the 
art of imitating precious stones a far more lucra¬ 
tive piece of deceit than any devised by the inge¬ 
nuity of man. Egypt was, as usual, the country 
most noted for this manufacture, and we can read¬ 
ily believe that in Pliny’s time they succeeded so 
completely in the imitation as to render it “diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish false from real stones.” 

Many, in the form of beads, have been met with 
in different parts of Egypt, particularly at Thebes; 
and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of im¬ 
itation that even small figures, scarabaei and other 
objects made of ordinary porcelain were counter¬ 
feited, being composed of still cheaper materials. 
A figure which was entirely of earthenware, with 
a glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more 
complicated process than when cut out of stone 
and simply covered with a vitrified coating. This 
last could, therefore, be sold at a low price; it 
offered all the brilliancy of the former, and its 
weight alone betrayed its inferiority; by which 
means whatever was novel or pleasing from its 
external appearance was placed within reach of 
all classes, or at least the possessor had the satis¬ 
faction of seeming to partake in each fashionable 
novelty. 

Such inventions and successful endeavors to im¬ 
itate costly ornaments by humbler materials not 
only show the progress of art among the Egypt¬ 
ians, but strongly argue the great advancement 
they had made in the customs of civilized life; 
since it is certain that until society has arrived at 
a high degree of luxury and refinement artificial 
wants of this nature are not created, and the 
poorer classes do not feel the desire of imitat¬ 
ing the rich in the adoption of objects depend¬ 
ent on taste or accidental caprice. 

Glass bugles and beads were much used by the 
Egyptians for necklaces, and for a sort of network 
with which they covered the wrappers and carton- 
age of mummies. They were arranged so as to 
form, by their varied hues, numerous devices or 
figures, in the manner of our bead purses; and 
women sometimes amused themselves by string¬ 
ing them for ornamental purposes, as at the 
present day. 

The principal use to which glass was applied by 
the Egyptians, besides the beads and fancy work 
already noticed, was for the manufacture of bot¬ 
tles, vases and other utensils; wine was frequently 
brought to table in a bottle or handed to a guest 
in a cup of this material, and a body was some¬ 
times buried in a glass coffin. Occasionally a 
granite sarcophagus was covered with a coating 
of vitrified matter, usually of a deep green color, 
which displayed by its transparency the sculptures 
or hieroglyphic legends engraved upon the stone, 
a process well understood by the Egyptians, and 
the same they employed in many of the blue 
figures of pottery and stone commonly found in 
their tombs. 

In their glass mosaics the colors have a wonder¬ 


ful brilliancy; the blues which are given by cop¬ 
per are vivid and beautifully clear, and one of the 
reds has all the intenseness of rosso antico, with 
the brightness of the glassy material in which it 
is found, thus combining the qualities of a rich 
enamel. 

Many of the porcelain cups discovered at 
Thebes present a tasteful arrangement of varied 
hues, and show the skill of the Egyptians and the 
great experience they possessed in this branch of 
art. The manner in which the colors are blended 
and arranged, the minuteness of the lines fre¬ 
quently tapering off to an almost imperceptible 
fineness, and the varied directions of twisted 
curves, traversing the substance, but strictly con¬ 
forming to the pattern designed by the artist, dis¬ 
play no ordinary skill, and show that they were 
perfect masters of the means they employed. 

The Egyptian porcelain should perhaps be de¬ 
nominated glass-porcelain, as partaking of the 
quality of the two, and not being altogether un¬ 
like the porcelain-glass invented by the celebrated 
Reaumur, who discovered, during his curious ex¬ 
periments on different qualities of porcelain, the 
method of converting glass into a substance very 
similar to china ware. 

The ground of Egyptian porcelain is generally 
of one homogeneous quality and hue, either blue 
or green, traversed in every direction by lines or 
devices of other colors—red, white, yellow, black, 
light or dark blue and green, or whatever the 
artist chose to introduce; and these are not always 
confined to the surface, but frequently penetrate 
into the ground, sometimes having passed half or 
entirely through the fused substance, in which 
respect they differ from the porcelain of China, 
where the flowers or patterns are applied to the 
surface, and justify the use of the term glass- 
porcelain. In some instances the yellows were 
put on after the other colors upon the surface of 
the vase, which was then again subjected to a 
proper degree of heat, and after this the handles, 
the rim and the base were added, and fixed by a 
repetition of the same process. It was not with¬ 
out considerable risk that these additions were 
made to their porcelain and glass vases, and many 
were broken during the operation, to which Mar¬ 
tial alludes in an epigram on these fragile cups of 
the Egyptians. 

That the Egyptians possessed considerable know¬ 
ledge of chemistry and the use of metallic oxides 
is evident from the nature of the colors applied to 
their glass and porcelain; and they were even ac¬ 
quainted with the influence of acids upon color, 
being able, in the process of dyeing or staining 
cloth, to bring about certain changes in the hues 
by the same means adopted- in our own cotton- 
works, as I shall show in describing the manufac¬ 
tures of the Egyptians. 

The art of cutting glass was known to them at 
the most remote periods, hieroglyphics and vari¬ 
ous devices being frequently engraved upon vases 
and beads; they also ground glass; and some, par¬ 
ticularly that which bears figures or ornaments in 
relief, was cast in a mould. Some have supposed 
that the method of cutting glass was unknown to 
the ancients, and have limited the period of its in¬ 
vention to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century of our era, when Gaspar Lehmann, at 
Prague, first succeeded in it, and obtained a patent 
from the emperor Rodolph II.; but the specimens 
of ancient glass, cut, engraved and ground, dis¬ 
covered in Egypt, suffice to prove the art was prac¬ 
ticed there of old. 

We find that in Rome the diamond was used for 
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cutting hard stones; for Pliny tells us that dia¬ 
monds were eagerly sought by lapidaries, who set 
them in iron handles, having been found to pene¬ 
trate anything, however hard. He also states that 
emeralds and other hard stones were engraved, 
though in early times it was “considered wrong to 
violate gems with any figures or devices;” and 
“all gems could be engraved by the diamond.” 
And though we do not know the precise method 
adopted by the Egyptians for cutting glass and 
hard stones, we may reasonably conclude they 
were acquainted with the diamond, and adopted 
it for engraving them. Emery powder and the 
lapidary’s wheel were also used in Egypt; and 
there is little doubt that the Israelites learnt 
the art of cutting and engraving stones in that 
country. 

Some glass bottles were enclosed in wicker-work 
very nearly resembling what is now called by the 
Egyptians a damagan, which holds from one to 
two gallons of fluid; and some of a smaller size, 
from six to nine inches in height, were protected 
by a covering made of the stalks of the papyrus 
or oyperus rush, like the modern bottles contain¬ 
ing Florence oil; others again appear to have been 
partly cased in leather sewed over them, much in 
the same manner as some now made for carrying 
liquids on a journey. 

Among the many bottles found in the tombs of 
Thebes and other places, none have excited greater 
curiosity and surprise than those of Chinese manu¬ 
facture, presenting inscriptions in that language. 
Their number is considerable; but though found 
in ancient tombs, there is no evidence of their 
having really been deposited there in early Pha¬ 
raonic or even Ptolemaic times; and so many of 
the tombs have been occupied till a recent period 
by the Moslem population that they may have 
been left there by these their more recent inmates. 
Professor Rosellini, however, mentions one he met 
with “ in a previously unopened tomb of uncertain 
date, which” he refers, “from the style of the 
sculptures, to a Pharaonic period, not much later 
than the eighteenth dynasty ;” and were it not for 
this, we might suppose them brought from India 
by Arab traders. They are about two inches in 
height; one side presents a flower, and the other 
an inscription, containing, according to Sir J. Davis 
(in three out of eight he examined), the following 
legend: “ The flower opens, and, lo! another 
year;” and another has been translated by Mr. 
Thoms: “During the shining of the moon the 
fir tree sends forth its sap” (which in a thousand 
years becomes amber). 

The intercourse between Egypt and Greece had 
been constantly kept up after the accession of 
Psammitichus and Amasis; and the former coun¬ 
try, the parent of the arts at that period, supplied 
the Greeks and some of the Syrian tribes with 
numerous manufactures. The Etruscans, too, a 
commercial people, appear to have had an exten¬ 
sive trade with Egypt, and we repeatedly find 
small alabaster as well as colored glass bottles in 
their tombs, which have all the character of the 
Egyptian ; and not only does the stone of the for¬ 
mer proclaim by its quality the quarries from 
which it was taken, but the form and style of the 
workmanship leave no doubt of the bottles them¬ 
selves being the productions of Egyptian artists. 
The same remark applies to many objects found at 
Nineveh. 

It is difficult to say whether the Egyptians em¬ 
ployed glass for the purpose of making lamps or 
lanterns; ancient authors give us no direct infor¬ 
mation on the subject, and the paintings offer few 
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representations of lamps, torches or any other kind 
of light. 

Herodotus mentions a “ffite of burning lamps,” 
which took place at Sais, and indeed throughout 
the country, at a certain period of the year, and 
describes the lamps used on this occasion as “ small 
vases filled with salt and olive oil, on which the 
wick floated, and burnt during the whole night;” 
hut he does not say of what materials those vases 
were made, and they may have been either of glass 
or of earthenware. 

The sculptures of Tel-el-Araarna, again, repre¬ 
sent a guard of soldiers, one of whom holds before 
him what appears to be a lamp, and resembles the 
cloth or paper lanterns so common in Egypt at the 
present day. 

The Egyptians were always celebrated for their 
manufacture of linen and other cloths, and the 
product of their looms was exported to and eagerly 
purchased by foreign nations. The fine linen and 
embroidered work, the yarn and woolen stuffs, of 
the upper and lower country are frequently men¬ 
tioned and were highly esteemed. Solomon pur¬ 
chased many of these commodities, as well as 
chariots and horses, from Egypt; and Chemmis, 
the city of Pan, retained the credit it had acquired 
in making linen stuffs till about the period of the 
Roman conquest. 

Woolen garments were chiefly nsed by the lower 
orders; sometimes also by the rich, and even by 
the priests, who were permitted to wear an upper 
robe in the form of a cloak of this material; but 
undergarments of wool were strictly forbidden 
them upon a principle of cleanliness; and as they 
took so much pains to cleanse and shave the body, 
they considered it inconsistent to adopt clothes 
made of the hair of animals. No one was allowed 
to be buried in a woolen garment, in consequence 
of its engendering worms which would injure the 
body; nor could any priest enter a temple without 
taking off this part of his dress. 

The quantity of linen manufactured and used in 
Egypt was very great; and independent of that 
made up into articles of dress, the numerous 
wrappers required for enveloping the mummies, 
both of men and animals, show how large a 
supply must have been kept ready for the constant 
demand at home, as well as for that of the foreign 
market. 

That the bandages employed in wrapping the 
dead are of linen, and not, as some have imag¬ 
ined, of cotton, has been already ascertained by 
the most satisfactory tests; and though no one 
among the unscientific inhabitants of modern Egypt 
ever thought of questioning the fact, received 
opinion in Europe had till lately decided that 
they were cotton; and it was forbidden to doubt 
that* 1 * the bands of byssine linen,” said by Herod¬ 
otus to have been used for enveloping the mum¬ 
mies, were cotton. 

The accurate experiments made, with the aid 
of powerful microscopes, by Mr. Bauer, Mr. Thom¬ 
son, Dr. Ure and others, on the nature of the fibres 
of linen and cotton threads, have shown that the 
former invariably present a cylindrical form, trans¬ 
parent and articulated, or jointed like a cane, while 
the latter offer the appearance of a flat riband, 
with a hem or border at each edge, so that there is 
no possibility of mistaking the fibres of either, ex¬ 
cept perhaps when the cotton is in an unripe state 
and the flattened shape of the centre is less ap¬ 
parent. The results having been found similar in 
every instance, and the structure of the fibres 
thus unquestionably determined, the threads of 
mummy cloths were submitted to the same test, 


and no exception was found to their being linen, 
nor were they even a mixture of linen and cotton 
thread. 

The fact of the mummy cloths being linen is 
therefore decided. The name byssus, it is true, 
presents a difficulty, owing to the Hebrew sliash 
being translated “byssus” in the Septuagint ver¬ 
sion, and in our own “ fine linen,” and to sliash 
being the name applied at this day by the Arabs 
to fine linen, which is of cotton and not of linen ; 
but as the mummy cloths said by Herodotus to be 
“of byssine sindon ” are known to be invariably 
linen, the byssus cannot be cotton. Herodotus, 
indeed, uses the expression “tree wool” to denote 
cotton; and Julius Pollux adopts the same name, 
distinguishing it also from byssus, which he calls 
a species of Indian flax. The use of the two 
words byssus and linen presents no difficulty, 
since they might be employed, like our flax and 
linen, to signify the plant and the substance made 
from it. 

Cotton cloth, however, was among the manufac¬ 
tures of Egypt, and dresses of this material were 
worn by all classes. Pliny states that the Egypt¬ 
ian priests, though they used linen, were particu¬ 
larly partial to cotton robes; and “cotton gar¬ 
ments,” supplied by the government for the use 
of the temples, are distinctly mentioned in the 
Rosetta Stone. Herodotus and Plutarch affirm 
that linen was preferred, owing as well to its 
freshness in a hot climate as to its great tendency 
to keep the body clean, and that a religious prej¬ 
udice forbade the priests to wear vestments of any 
other quality; this, however, refers to the inner 
portion of the dress; and the prohibition of enter¬ 
ing a temple with cotton or woolen garments led 
to the notion that none but linen were worn by 
them at any time. The same custom was adopted 
by the votaries of Isis when her rites were intro¬ 
duced by the Greeks and Romans, and linen dresses 
were appropriated to those who had been initiated 
in the sacred mysteries. 

Whatever restrictions may have been in force 
respecting the use of cotton among the priesthood, 
other individuals were permitted to consult their 
own choice on this point; and it was immaterial 
whether they preferred during life the coolness 
of flax or the softness of cotton raiment, provided 
the body after death was enveloped in bandages 
of linen, and this regulation accounts for the 
mummy cloths of the poorest individuals being 
also found of that material. 

It was not only for articles of dress that cotton 
was manufactured by the Egyptians; a great quan¬ 
tity was used for the furniture of their houses, the 
coverings of chairs and couches and various other 
purposes, and a sort of cloth was made of the 
united filaments of flax and cotton. This is men¬ 
tioned by Julius Pollux, who, after describing the 
cotton-plant as an Egyptian production, and stating 
that cloth was manufactured of the “ wool of its 
nut,” says they sometimes “ make the woof of it, 
and the warp of linen”—a quality of cloth still 
manufactured by the modern Egyptians. 

From the few representations which occur in 
the tombs of Thebes, it has been supposed that the 
Egyptian looms were of rude construction, and to¬ 
tally incapable of producing the fine linen so much 
admired by the ancients; and as the paintings in 
which they occur were executed at a very early 
period, it has been conjectured that in after times 
great improvements took place in their construc¬ 
tion. But when we consider with what simple 
means Oriental nations are in the habit of execut¬ 
ing the most delicate and complicated work, we 
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cease to feel surprised at the apparent imperfection 
of the mechanism or instruments used by the 
Egyptians; and it is probable that their far- 
famed “ fine linen,” mentioned in Scripture and 
by ancient writers, was produced from looms of 
the same construction as those represented in the 
paintings of Thebes and Eileithyias. Nor was the 
praise bestowed upon that manufacture unmer¬ 
ited ; and the quality of one piece of linen found 
near Memphis fully justifies it, and excites equal 
admiration at the present day, being to the touch 
comparable to silk, and not inferior in texture to 
our finest cambric. 

The mummy cloths are generally of a very 
coarse quality; and little attention was bestowed 
on the disposition of the threads in the cloths of 
ordinary manufacture. Mr. Thomson, who exam¬ 
ined many specimens of them, is of opinion that 
the number of threads in the warp invariably ex¬ 
ceeded those of the woof, occasionally even by 
four times the quantity; and as his observations 
are highly interesting, I shall introduce an extract 
from his pamphlet on the subject: 

“Of the products of the Egyptian loom we 
know scarcely more than the mummy pits have 
disclosed to us; and it would be as unreasonable 
to look through modern sepulchres for specimens 
and proofs of the state of manufacturing art amongst 
ourselves as to deduce an opinion of the skill of 
the Egyptians from those fragments of cloth which 
envelop their dead, and have come down almost 
unchanged to our own time. The curious or 
costly fabrics which adorned the living, and were 
the pride of the industry and skill of Thebes, have 
perished ages ago. There are, however, amongst 
these remains, some which are not unworthy of 
notice, which carry us back into the workshops of 
former times, and exhibit to us the actual labors 
of weavers and dyers of Egypt more than two 
thousand years ago. 

“The great mass of the mummy cloth em¬ 
ployed in bandages and coverings, whether of 
birds, animals or the human species, is of coarse 
texture, especially that more immediately in con¬ 
tact with the body, which is generally impreg¬ 
nated with resinous or bituminous matter. The 
upper bandages nearer the surface are finer. 
Sometimes the whole is enveloped in a covering 
coarse and thick, and very like the sacking of the 
present day ; sometimes in cloth coarse and open, 
like that used in our cheese-presses, for which it 
might easily be mistaken. In the college of sur¬ 
geons are various specimens of these cloths, some 
of which are very curious. 

“The beauty of the texture and peculiarity in 
the structure of a mummy cloth given to me by 
Mr. Belzoni were very striking. It was free from 
gum or resin, or impregnation of any kind, and 
had evidently been originally white. It was close 
and firm, yet very elastic. The yarn of both warp 
and woof was remarkably even and well spun. 
The thread of the warp was double, consisting of 
two fine threads twisted together. The woof was 
single. The warp contained ninety threads in an 
inch ; the woof or weft only forty-four. The fine¬ 
ness of these materials, estimated after the manner 
of cotton yarn, was about thirty hanks in the 
pound. 

“The subsequent examination of a great variety 
of mummy cloths showed that the disparity be¬ 
tween the warp and woof belonged to the system 
of manufacture, and that the warp generally had 
twice or thrice, and not seldom four times, the 
number of threads in an inch that the woof had: 
thus, a cloth containing eighty threads of warp in 


the inch, of a fineness of about twenty-four hanks 
in the pound, had forty threads in the woof; an¬ 
other, of one hundred and twenty threads of warp 
of thirty hanks, had forty; and a third specimen 
only thirty threads in the woof. These have each 
respectively double, treble and quadruple the 
number of threads in the warp that they have in 
the woof. This structure, so different from mod¬ 
ern cloth, which has the proportions nearly equal, 
originated probably in the difficulty and tedious¬ 
ness of getting in the woof when the shuttle was 
thrown by hand, which is the practice in India at 
the present day, and there are weavers still living 
old enough to remember the universal practice in 
this country.” 

Mr. Thomson then mentions some fragments of 
mummy cloths sent to England by the late Mr. 
Salt, which he saw in the British Museum. They 
were “ of different degrees of fineness, some fringed 
at the ends and some striped at the edges.” “ My 
first impression,” he continues, “ on seeing these 
cloths was that the finest kinds were muslin and 
of Indian manufacture, since we learn from the 
‘Periplus of the Erythean Sea,’ ascribed to Arian, 
but more probably the work of some Greek mer¬ 
chant himself engaged in the trade, that muslins 
from the Ganges were an article of export from 
India to the Arabian Gulf; but this suspicion of 
their being cotton was soon removed by the micro¬ 
scope of Mr. Bauer, which showed that they were 
all, without exception, linen. Some were thin 
and transparent, and of very delicate texture. 
The finest appeared to be made of yarns of near 
one hundred hanks in the pound, with one hun¬ 
dred and forty threads in the inch in the warp and 
about sixty-four in the woof. A specimen of mus¬ 
lin in the museum of the East India House, the 
finest production of the dacca loom, has only one 
hundred threads in an inch in the warp, and 
eighty-four in the woof; but the surprising fine¬ 
ness of the yarns, which, though spun by hand, is 
not less than two hundred and fifty in the pound, 
gives to this fabric its unrivaled tenuity and 
lightness. 

“ Some of the cloths were fringed at the ends, 
and one, a sort of scarf, about four feet long and 
twenty inches wide, was fringed at both ends. 
Three or four threads twisted together with the 
fingers to form a strong one, and two of these 
again twisted together, and knotted at the mid¬ 
dle and at the end to prevent unraveling, formed 
the fringe, precisely like the silk shawls of the 
present day. 

“ The selvages of the Egyptian cloths are gener¬ 
ally formed with the greatest care, and are well 
calculated by their strength to protect the cloth 
from accident. Fillets of strong cloth or tape also 
secure the ends of the pieces from injury, showing 
a knowledge of all the little resources of modern 
manufacture. Several of the specimens, both of 
fine and coarse cloth, were bordered with blue 
stripes of various patterns, and in some alternating 
with narrow lines of another color. The width 
of the patterns varied from half an inch to an 
inch and a quarter. In the latter were seven blue 
stripes, the broadest about half an inch wide near¬ 
est the selvage, followed by five very narrow ones, 
and terminated by one an eighth of an inch broad. 
Had this pattern, instead of being confined to the 
edge of the cloth, been repeated across its whole 
breadth, it would have formed a modern gingham, 
which we can scarcely doubt was one of the articles 
of Egyptian industry. 

“A small pattern about half an inch broad 
I formed the edging of one of the finest of these cloths, 


and was composed of a stripe of blue, alternating 
with three lines of a fawn color, forming a simple 
and elegant border. These stripes were produced 
in the loom by colored threads previously dyed in 
the yarn. The nature of the fawn color I was un¬ 
able to determine. It was too much degraded by 
age, and the quantity too small, to enable me to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. • Though I had 
no doubt the coloring matter of the blue stripes 
was indigo, I subjected the cloth to the following 
examination: Boiled in water for some time, the 
color did not yield in the least, nor was it at all 
affected by soap nor by strong alkalies; sulphuric 
acid, diluted only so far as not to destroy the 
cloth, had no action on the color. Chloride of 
lime gradually reduced and at last destroyed it. 
Strong nitric acid, dropped upon the blue, turned 
it orange, and in the same instant destroyed it. 
These tests prove the coloring matter of the stripes 
to be indigo.” 

Pliny cites four qualities of linen particularly 
noted in Egypt, the Tanitic and Pelusiac, the 
Butine and the Tentyritic; and mentions in the 
same place the cotton tree of Egypt, which he 
confines to the upper country. He also states 
that the quantity of flax cultivated in Egypt 
was accounted for by their exporting linen to Ara¬ 
bia and India; and the quality of that produced 
by the Egyptian looms was far superior to any 
other. 

The threads used for nets were remarkable for 
their fineness; and Pliny says “some of them were 
so delicate that they would pass through a man’s 
ring, and a single person could carry a sufficient 
number of them to surround a whole wood. Julius 
Lupus, who died while governor of Egypt, had 
some of these nets, each string of which consisted 
of one hundred and fifty threads; a fact perfectly 
surprising to those who are not aware that the 
Rhodians preserve to this day in the temple of 
Minerva the remains of a linen corselet presented 
to them by Amasis, king of Egypt, whose threads 
are composed each of three hundred and sixty-five 
fibres; and in proof of the truth of this, Mutianus, 
who was thrice consul, lately affirmed at Rome 
that he had examined it; and the reason of so few 
fragments remaining was attributable to the curi¬ 
osity of those who had frequently subjected it to 
the same scrutiny.” 

Their nets were made of flax-string, both for 
fishing and fowling; and portions of them have 
been discovered at Thebes. The netting-needles 
were of wood, very like our own, split at each end, 
and between ten and eleven inches in length, and 
others were of bronze with the point closed. 

Sieves were often made of string, but some of 
an inferior quality, and for coarse work, were con¬ 
structed of small thin rushes or reeds (very similar 
to those used by the Egyptians for writing, and 
frequently found in the tablets of the scribes); a 
specimen of which kind of sieve is in the Paris 
museum. The paintings also represent them made 
of the same materials; and the first they used were 
evidently of this humble quality, since the hiero¬ 
glyphic indicating a sieve is borrowed from them. 
Horsehair sieves are ascribed by Pliny to the 
Gauls; the Spaniards, he says, made them of 
string, and the Egyptians of papyrus stalks and 
rushes. 

The Egyptians were not less famed for their 
manufacture of paper than for the delicate tex¬ 
ture of their linen. The plant from which it was 
made, the cyperus papyrus of modern botanists, 
mostly grew in Lower Egypt, in marshy land or 
in shallow brooks and ponds formed by the inun¬ 
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dation of the Nile, where they bestowed much pains 
on its cultivation. 

The right of growing and selling it belonged to 
the government, who made a great profit by its 
monopoly; and though we frequently read of the 
byblus or papyrus being used for constructing 
canoes or rude punts for making baskets, parts of 
sandals, sails, and for numerous other common 
purposes, it is evident that we are to understand in 
these instances some other species of the numer¬ 
ous family of Cyperus; which is also shown by 
Strabo’s distinguishing the common from “the 
hieratic byblus.’* 

The real papyrus or hieratic byblus was par¬ 
ticularly cultivated in the Sebcnnytic nonie; other 
parts of the Delta also produced it, and probably 
even some districts in Upper Egypt. The paper 
made from it differed in quality, being dependent 
upon the growth of the plant, and the part of the 
stalk whence it was taken; and we find many of 
the papyri which have been preserved vary greatly 
in their texture and appearance. They are gener¬ 
ally fragile and difficult to unroll until rendered 
pliant by gradual exposure to steam, or the damp 
of our climates; and some are as brittle as if they 
had been purposely dried. 

We are, however, less surprised at the effect of 
the parched climate of Upper Egypt, when we 
consider the length of time they have been kept 
beyond the reach of moisture; and our drawing- 
paper, after a very few years, becomes so dry in 
that country that it is too brittle to fold without 
breaking. Indeed, those papyri which have not 
been exposed to the same heat, being preserved in 
the less arid climate of Lower Egypt, still keep 
their pliability; and I have a fragment of one 
from Memphis, which may be bent, and even 
twisted in any way, without breaking, or without 
being more injured than a piece of common paper. 
The hieroglyphics from their style show it to be 
of an ancient Pharaonic age, and they contain the 
name of the city where the papyrus was found, 
“ Menofr (or Memphis), the land of the pyramid.” 

The mode of making papyri was this: The in¬ 
terior of the stalks of the plant, after the rind had 
been removed, was cut into thin slices in the di¬ 
rection of their length, and these being laid on a 
flat board, in succession, similar slices were placed 
over them at right angles; and their surfaces 
being cemented together by a sort of glue, and 
subjected to a proper degree of pressure, and well 
dried, the papyrus was completed. The length of 
the slices depended of course on the breadth of 
the intended sheet, as that of the sheet on the 
number of slices placed in succession beside each 
other, so that, though the breadth was limited, the 
papyrus might be extended to an indefinite length. 

The papyrus is now no longer used, paper from 
linen rags and other materials having superseded 
it; but some few individuals continue to make it 
in Sicily as a curiosity ; and sheets from the plant, 
which still grows in the Anapus, near Syracuse, 
are offered to travelers as curious specimens of an 
obsolete manufacture. I have seen many of these 
small sheets of papyrus; the manner of placing 
the pieces is the same as that practiced in former 
times; but the quality of the paper is very inferior 
to that of ancient Egypt, owing either to the pre¬ 
paration of the slices of the stalk, before they are 
glued together, or to the coarser texture of the 
plant itself, certain spots occurring here and there 
throughout the surface, which are never seen on 
those discovered in the Egyptian tombs. The 
plant is now unknown in Egypt; and the only 
streams that produce it are the Anapus in Sicily, 


and a small one two miles north of Jaffa, where it 
was found by the Rev. S. Malan. 

Pliny thus describes the plant and the mode of 
making paper: “The papyrus grows in the marsh 
lands of Egypt, or in the stagnant pools left in¬ 
land by the Nile, after it has returned to its bed, 
which have not more than two cubits in depth. 
The root of the plant is the thickness of a man’s 
arm ; it has a triangular stalk, growing not higher 
than ten cubits (fifteen feet), and decreasing in 
breadth toward the summit, which is crowned as 
with a thyrsus, containing no seeds, and of no use 
except to deck the statues of the gods. They em¬ 
ploy the roots as fire-wood, and for making various 
utensils. They even construct small boats of the 
plant; and out of the rind, sails, mats, clothes, 
bedding and ropes; they eat it either crude or 
cooked, swallowing only the juice; and when they 
manufacture paper from it, they divide the stem, 
by means of a kind of needle, into thin plates, or 
lamina;, each of which is as large as the plant will 
admit. . . .” 

“All the paper is woven upon a table, and is 
continually moistened with Nile water, which, be¬ 
ing thick and slimy, furnishes an effectual species 
of glue. In the first place, they form upon a table 
perfectly horizontal a layer the whole length of 
the papyrus; which is crossed by another placed 
transversely, and afterward enclosed within a press. 
The different sheets are then hung in a situation 
exposed to the sun, in order to dry, and the process 
is finally completed by joining them together, be¬ 
ginning with the best. There are seldom more 
than twenty slips or stripes produced from one 
stem of the plant.” 

Pliny makes a strange mistake when he supposes 
that the papyrus was not used for making paper 
before the time of Alexander the Great, as papyri 
are of the most remote Pharaonic periods; and 
the same mode of writing on them is shown from 
the sculptures to have been common in the age of 
Suphis, or Cheops, the builder of the Great Pyra¬ 
mid, two thousand years before Alexander’s con¬ 
quest of Egypt. 

It is uncertain until what period paper made of 
the papyrus continued in general use; there are 
some deeds and other documents in the Vatican 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, and in the Munich 
Library of the seventh, in minuscules; and there 
is evidence of its having been occasionally em¬ 
ployed to the end of the seventh century, when it 
was superseded by parchment. All public docu¬ 
ments, under Charlemagne and his dynasty, were 
written on this last, and the papyrus was then en¬ 
tirely given up. 

Parchment, indeed, had been invented long be¬ 
fore. and is supposed to have been first used for 
writing in the year two hundred and fifty before 
our era, by Eumenes, king of Pergamus; who, be¬ 
ing desirous of collecting a library which should 
vie with that of Alexandria, and being prevented 
by the jealousy of the Ptolemies from obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of papyrus, had recourse to this 
substitute; and this adoption of it at Pergamus 
obtained for it the lasting name of Pergamena 
(parchment). It was made of the skins of sheep 
and of calves; but to the former the name of 
parchment is more correctly applied, as to the 
latter that of vellum. The use of parchment, or 
of prepared skins, for writing upon, was not, how¬ 
ever, first suggested at Pergamus; it had been 
known ages before in Egypt; and “ records kept 
in the temple” are mentioned in the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty, twelve hundred years before 
Eumenes, written upon skins called Thr, or 


Tahar—a name which, as Mr. Birch thinks, re¬ 
sembles the Chaldee Tzar. Rolls of leather are 
also found in the tombs, buried with the deceased 
in lieu of papyri, which are of a very early period, 
and were adopted in consequence of the high price 
of the papyrus paper. 

The monopoly of the papyrus in Egypt so in¬ 
creased the price of the commodity that persons 
in humble life could not aflbrd to purchase it for 
ordinary purposes. Few documents, therefore, are 
met with written on papyrus, except funereal ritu¬ 
als, the sales of estates and official papers, which 
were absolutely required, and so valuable was it 
that they frequently obliterated the old writing 
and inscribed another document on the same 
sheet. The same happened afterward with those 
on parchment. Cicero mentions palimpsests in his 
time, and one of his own treatises was subjected 
to this treatment. 

For common purposes, pieces of broken pottery, 
stone, board and leather were used; an order to 
visit some monument, a soldier’s leave of absence, 
accounts and various memoranda were often writ¬ 
ten on the fragments of an earthenware vase. An 
artist sketched a picture which he was about to 
introduce in a temple or sepulchre on a large flat 
slab of limestone or on a wooden panel prepared 
with a thin coating of stucco ; and even parts of 
funereal rituals were inscribed on square pieces 
of stone, on stuccoed cloth or on leather. But 
though a rigid monopoly secured the value of the 
paper, it did not ensure the employment of the plant 
in its manufacture. Other and better materials 
were at length discovered for making paper ; and 
the remarkable prophecy of Isaiah, Isa. xix. 7, has 
come to pass, which foretold the papyrus should 
“be no more” in Egypt: “The paper reeds by 
the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, . . . shall 
wither, be driven away, and be no more;” and 
this Egyptian plant no longer grows in Egypt. 
Yet its name is destined to survive; the Bible or 
book is so called from the byblus, and its other 
name, papyrus, will he perpetuated in paper. 

It was perhaps the desire to increase its value 
that caused its disappearance from Egypt, having 
been rooted out from every spot except where its 
cultivation was permitted by the government; and 
Pliny either says, “it only grew in the nome of 
Sebennytus,” or that “nothing was grown in that 
district but the papyrus.” 

In the infancy of society various materials were 
employed for writing, as stones, bricks, tiles, plates 
of bronze, lead and other metals, wooden tablets, 
the inner bark and leaves of trees, and the shoul¬ 
der-bones of animals. Wooden tablets covered 
with wax were long in use among the Romans, 
as well as the papyrus, and the inner bark of 
trees and pieces of linen had been previously 
adopted bv them about B. C. 440. 

Many Eastern people still write on the leaves 
of trees or on wooden tablets, and “ waraka ” con¬ 
tinues to signify in Arabic both “paper” and a 
“ leaf.” 

The early Arabs committed their poetry and 
compositions to the shoulder-bones of sheep. 
They afterward obtained the papyrus paper from 
Egypt, on which the poems called Moallaqat were 
written in gold letters; and after their conquest in 
Asia and Africa, these people so speedily profited 
by. the inventions of the nations they subdued 
that parchment was manufactured in Syria, Ara¬ 
bia and Egypt, which in color and delicacy might 
vie with our modern paper. It speedily superseded 
the use of the papyrus, and continued to be em¬ 
ployed until tlie discovery of the method of mak- 
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ing paper from cotton and silk, which is proved 
by Montfaucon to have been known at least as early 
as A. D. 1100, and is supposed to have been invented 
about the beginning of the ninth century. Being in¬ 
troduced into Spain from Syria, it was denominated 
Carta Damascena, and manuscripts on cotton paper 
are said to exist in the Escurial written in the elev¬ 
enth century. There are also some on cotton paper 
in the Munich library of the eleventh century, and 
of linen at the beginning r of the fourteenth century. 

It is a matter of doubt to what nation and period 
the invention of paper manufactured from linen 
ought to be ascribed. The Chinese were acquainted 
with the secret of making it from various vegeta¬ 
ble substances long before it was known in Europe. 
The perfection to which they have carried this 
branch of art continues to excite our admiration, 
and “the librarian Casiri relates,” according to 
Gibbon, “ from credible testimony, that paper was 
first imported from China to Samarcand A. II. 30 
(A.D. G52), and invented, or rather introduced, 
at Mecca, A. II. 88 (A.D. 710).” 

It may, however, be questioned whether it was 
made from linen at that early period, and we have 
no positive proof of linen paper being known even 
by the Saracens prior to the eleventh century^ 
The Moors, as might be expected, soon introduced 
it into Spain, and the Escurial library is said to 
contain manuscripts written on this kind of paper 
as old as the twelfth century. 

But paper of mixed cotton and linen, which was 
made at the same time, appears to have been in 
more general use, and linen paper continued to be 
rare in most European countries till the fifteenth 
century. That it was known in Germany as early 
as the year 1312 has been satisfactorily ascertained 
by existing documents, and a letter on linen paper, 
written from Germany to Hugh Despencer about 
the year 1315, is preserved in the chapter-house at 
Westminster, which, even to the water-mark, re¬ 
sembles that made at the present day. 

It was not till the close of the sixteenth century 
that paper was manufactured in England. The 
first was merely of a coarse brown quality, very 
similar to that of the modern Arabs, whose skill 
in this, as in many arts and sciences, has been 
transferred to people once scarcely known to them 
and then greatly their inferiors, and Writing or 
printing paper was not made in Eondon before 
1690, France and Holland having till that time 
supplied us with an annual importation to the 
amount of nearly one hundred thousand pounds. 

The tanning and preparation of leather was also 
a branch of art in which the Egyptians evinced 
considerable skill; the leather-cutters constituted 
one of the principal subdivisions of the fourth 
class, and a district of the city was exclusively 
appropriated to them in theLibyan part of Thebes, 
wheie they were known as “ the leather-cutters of 
the Memnonia.” 

Leather is little capable of resisting the action 
of damp and other causes of destruction, so that 
we cannot reasonably expect to find much of it 
in a good state of preservation, but the fine quality 
of the straps placed across the bodies of mummies 
discovered at Thebes, and the beauty of the figures 
stamped upon them, satisfactorily prove the skill 
of the leather-cutters, as well as the antiquity of 
embossing ; and those bearing the names of She- 
shonk (Shishak), the contemporary of Solomon, 
and the other kings of that dynasty, are perfectly 
preserved. 

Many of the occupations of their trade are por¬ 
trayed on the painted walls of the tomb* at Thebes. 
They made shoes, sandals, the coverings and seats 


of chairs or sofas, bow-cases and most of the orna¬ 
mental furniture of the chariot; harps were also 
adorned with colored leather, and shields and nu¬ 
merous other things were covered with skin pre¬ 
pared in various ways. They also made skins for 
carrying water, wine and other liquids, coated 
within with a resinous substance, as is still the cus¬ 
tom in Egypt. 

The Arabs prefer the acrid juice of a plant 
growing in the desert for the purpose, as its efibet 
is still more rapid, and as it has the advantage of 
making the skin better and more durable. 

This plant is the Periploca secamone; its stalks 
contain a white milky juice, which exudes from 
it when bruised, and which is so acrid as to be 
highly injurious to the eye or to the wounded 
skin. It supports itself by winding around every 
neighboring shrub, and its not ungraceful stalks 
appear to have been occasionally used by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians for the same ornamental purpose 
as the ivy, the nightshade and the convolvulus, in 
forming festoons. But though there is no proof 
of its having been employed by them in curing 
skins, it is very probable, as they were so well ac¬ 
quainted with the properties of the plants of the 
desert and the valley of the Nile; and curriers 
are represented in the sculptures of Thebes pound¬ 
ing something in a mortar, which is either the 
periploca, lime or some other substance required 
for the purpose. 

According to the Arabs, the method of prepar¬ 
ing skins with the periploca (their ghulrja) is as 
follows: “The skins are first put into flour and 
salt for three days, and are cleansed of all the fat 
and impurities of the inside. The stalks of the 
plant, being j >unded between large stones, are 
then put into the water, which is applied to the 
inner side of the skin for one day; and the hair 
having fallen off, the skin is left to dry for two or 
three days, and the process is completed.” 

The mode of stretching or bending leather over 
a form is frequently represented at Thebes; and 
the semicircular knife, similar to that of our mod¬ 
ern curriers, is commonly used by them. The 
curriers and shoemakers had also a sort of chisel, 
the common awl (specimens have been found at 
Thebes similar to our own), a stone for polishing 
the leather, the cutting-table, the bending form, 
the horn and a few other utensils; and a prepared 
skin, the emblem of their trade, was suspended, 
together with ready-made shoes and other articles, 
to indicate their skill and to invite a customer. 

The shops of an Egyptian town were probably 
similar to those of Cairo and other Eastern cities, 
which consist of a square room, open in front, 
with falling or sliding shutters to close it at night; 
and the goods, ranged on shelves or suspended 
against the walls, are exposed to the view of those 
who pass. In front is generally a raised seat 
where the owner of the shop and his customers 
sit during the long process of concluding a bar¬ 
gain previous to the sale and purchase of the 
smallest article; and here an idle lounger fre¬ 
quently passes whole hours, less intent on benefit¬ 
ing the shopkeeper than in amusing himself with 
the busy scene of the passing crowd. 

Among the many curious customs introduced in 
the paintings, and still retained in the East, is that 
of holding a strap of leather or other substance 
with the toes, which, if always free and unincum¬ 
bered with tight shoes, retain their full power and 
pliability; and the singular, I may say primitive, 
mode of tightening a thong with the teeth while 
sewing a shoe is also portrayed in the paintings 
of the same time. 


It is probable that, as at the present day, they 
ate in the open front of their shops, exposed to 
the view of every one who passed; and to this 
custom Herodotus may allude when he says, “The 
Egyptians eat in the street.” 

There is no direct evidence that the ancient 
Egyptians affixed the name and trade of the owner 
of the shop, though the presence of hieroglyphics 
denoting this last, together with the emblem which 
indicated it. may seem to argue in favor of the 
custom; and the absence of many individuals’ 
names in the sculptures is readily accounted for 
by the fact that these scenes refer to the occupa¬ 
tion of the whole trade, and not to any particular 
person. 

Some of the Egyptian vessels were of very great 
size. Diodorus mentions one of cedar wood ded¬ 
icated by Sesostris to the god of Thebes, two hun¬ 
dred and eighty cubits, or four hundred and twenty 
feet, long; another, built in much later times by 
Caligula in Egypt to transport one of the obelisks 
to Rome, carried one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand pecks of lentils as ballast; and Ptolemy 
Philopater built one of forty banks of oars, which 
was two hundred and eighty cubits (about four 
hundred and twenty feet) long and forty-eight 
cubits (about seventy-two feet) in height, or fifty- 
three (eighty feet) from the keel to the top of the 
poop, with a crew of four hundred sailors, besides 
four thousand rowers and near three thousand sol¬ 
diers. Philopater had another he used on the 
Nile upward of three hundred feet in length and 
thirty cubits (forty-five feet) in breadth, and 
nearly forty (sixty feet) high ; and Ptolemy Phil¬ 
adelphia had two of thirty banks, one of twenty, 
four of fourteen, two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, 
thirty of nine, thirty-seven of seven, five of six, 
seventeen of five and more than twice that number 
of four and three banks, with others of smaller size. 

Of the origin of navigation no satisfactory con¬ 
jecture can be offered, nor do we know to what 
nation to ascribe the merit of having conferred so 
important a benefit on mankind. 

It is evident that the first steps were slow and 
gradual, and that the earliest attempts to construct 
vessels on the sea were rude and imperfect. 

Ships of burden were originally mere rafts, 
made of the trunks of trees bound together, over 
which planks were fastened, which Pliny states to 
have been first used on the Red Sea; but he is 
wrong in limiting the era of shipbuilding to the 
age of Danaus, and in supposing that rafts alone 
were employed until that period. Rafts were 
adopted, even to carry goods, long after the inven¬ 
tion of ships, as they still are for some purposes 
on rivers and other inland waters; but boats, made 
of hollow trees and various materials, covered with 
hides or pitch, were also of very early date, and 
to these may be ascribed the origin of planked 
vessels. Improvement followed improvement, and 
in proportion as civilization advanced the invent¬ 
ive genius of man was called forth to push on an 
invention so essential to those communities where 
the advantages of commerce were understood, and 
numerous causes contributed to the origin of navi¬ 
gation and the construction of vessels for travers¬ 
ing the sea. 

Whatever may have been the date of those ex¬ 
peditions which colonized various parts of Greece 
and other countries, the people to whom the art 
of navigation was most indebted, who excelled all 
others in nautical skill, and who carried the spirit 
of adventure far beyond any nation of antiquity, 
were the Phoenicians; and those bold navigators 
even visited the coast of Britain in quest of tin. 
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The fleets of Sesostris, Amosis and the Remeses 
certainly date at a very remote age, and some 
Phoenician sailors, sent by Necho on a voyage of 
discovery to ascertain the form of the African 
continent, actually doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope about twenty-one centuries before the time 
of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama; but it 
was not till the discovery of the compass that 
navigation became perfected and the uncertain 
method of ascertaining the course by the stars 
gave place to the more accurate calculations of 
modern times. 

After the fall of Tvue and the building of Alex¬ 
andria, Egypt became famous as a commercial 
country and the emporium of the East; the riches 
of India, brought to Berenice, Mvos Ilormos and 
other ports on the Red Sea, passed through it to 
be distributed over various parts of the Roman 
empire; and it continued to benefit by these ad¬ 
vantages until a new route was opened to India by 
the Portuguese around the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is difficult to explain how, at that early 
period, so great a value came to be attached to tin 
that the Phoenicians should have thought it worth 
while to undertake a voyage of such a length, and 
attended with so much risk, in order to obtain it, 
even allowing that a high price was paid for this 
commodity in Egypt and other countries, where, 
as at Sidon, the different branches of metallurgy 
were carried to great perfection. It was mixed 
with other metals, particularly copper, which was 
hardened by this alloy; it was employed, accord¬ 
ing to Homer, for the raised work on the exterior 
of shields, as in that of Achilles; for making 
greaves and binding various parts of defensive 
armor, as well as for household and ornamental 
purposes; and it is remarkable that the word kas- 
siteros, used by the poet, is the same as the Arabic 
name kasdeer , by which the metal is still known 
in the East. It is also called kastira in Sanscrit. 

We have no means of ascertaining the exact 
period when the Phoenicians first visited our 
coasts in search of tin. Some have supposed about 
the year 400 or 450 before our era; but that this 
metal was employed many ages previously is 
shown from the bronze vessels and implements 
discovered at Thebes and other parts of Egypt. 
It cannot, however, be inferred that the mines of 
Britain were known at that remote period, since 
Spain and India may have furnished the Egypt¬ 
ians with tin; and the Phienicians probably ob¬ 
tained it from those countries long before they 
visited our distant coasts and discovered the rich¬ 
ness of our productive mines. It is still produced 
in small quantities in Gallicia and another part 
of Northern Spain. Ezekiel says that the Tyrians 
received tin, as well as other metals, from Tar- 
shish; and whether this was in India or not, there 
is sufficient evidence of the productions of that 
country having been known at the earliest times, 
as is proved bv the gold of Ophir being mentioned 
in Job. For if Phoenician ships did not actually 
sail to India, its productions arrived partly by 
land through Arabia, partly through more distant 
marts established midway from India by the mer¬ 
chants of those, as of later, days; and we have 
evidence of their having already found their way 
to Egypt at the early period of Joseph’s arrival 
in that country from the spices which the Ish- 
maelites were carrying to sell there. And the 
amethyst, hiematite, lapis lazuli and other objects 
discovered at Thebes, of the time of the third 
Thothmes and succeeding Pharaohs, argue that 
the intercourse was constantly kept up. 

The first mention of tin, though not the earliest I 


; proof of its use, is in connection with the spoils 
taken by the Israelites from the people of Midian, 
in the year 1452 B. C., where they are commanded 
by Moses to purify the gold and the silver, the 
brass, the iron, the tin and the lead by passing it 
through the fire. Its combination with other met¬ 
als is noticed by Isaiah, in the year 760 before our 
era, who alludes to it as an alloy mixed with a 
more valuable substance; Ezekiel shows that it 
was used for this purpose in connection with sil¬ 
ver; and bronze, a compound of tin and copper, is 
found in Egypt of the time of the sixth dynasty, 
more than two thousand years before Christ. 

Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny and other writers men¬ 
tion certain islands discovered by the Phcenicians 
which, from the quantity of tin they produced, ob¬ 
tained the name Cassiterides. Though their local¬ 
ity is not given correctly by them, it is evident 
they all allude to the cluster now known as the 
Scilly Isles; but these never produced tin, and 
the Phcenicians invented this story in order to 
conceal the fact of the mainland of Cornwall 
being the spot whence they obtained it; for as 
Strabo says, the secret of their discovery was care¬ 
fully concealed, and the Phoenician vessels con¬ 
tinued to sail from Gades (Cadiz) in quest of this 
commodity without its being known from whence 
they obtained it, though many endeavors were 
made by the Romans at a subsequent period to 
ascertain the secret and to share the benefits of 
this lucrative trade. 

So anxious, indeed, were the Phcenicians to re¬ 
tain their monopoly that on one occasion, when a 
Roman vessel pursued a trader bound to the spot, 
the latter purposely steered his vessel on a shoal, 
preferring to suffer shipwreck, provided he in¬ 
volved his pursuers in the same fate, rather than 
disclose his country’s secret; for which he was re¬ 
warded from the public treasury. 

Pliny mentions a report of “ white lead” or tin 
being brought from certain islands of the Atlan¬ 
tic ; yet he treats it as a “ fable,” and proceeds to 
state that it was found in Lusitania and Galicia, 
and was the same metal known to the Greeks in 
the days of Homer by the name “ kussiteros.” Di¬ 
odorus and Strabo, after noticing the tin of Spain 
and the Cassiterides, affirm that it was also brought 
to Massillia (Marseilles) from the coast of Britain; 
but this was probably after it had been long known 
to the Phoenicians, who still kept their secret; and 
it was doubtless through their means that? the na¬ 
tives of Britain prevented other foreigners going 
direct to the mines, supplying them, as they did, 
with pigs of tin, carried to Vectis or the Isle of 
Wight, the established d£p6t where the traders 
from the Continent were accustomed to purchase 
the metal. And this having become the estab¬ 
lished line of commerce probably led to the choice 
of the neighboring port of Southampton as the 
place whence the pilgrims in later times crossed 
over the Seine. 

Spain, in early times, was to the Phcenicians what 
America, at a later period, was to the Spaniards; 
and no one can read the accounts of the immense 
wealth derived from the mines of that country, in 
the writings of Diodorus and other authors, with¬ 
out being struck by the relative position of the 
Phcenicians toward the ancient Spaniards, and the 
followers of Cortez or Pizarro toward the inhab¬ 
itants of Mexico or Peru. 

“The whole of Spain,” says Strabo, “abounds 
with mines, . . . and in no country are gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper and iron in such abundance or of such 
good quality: even the rivers and torrents bring 
down gold in their beds, and some is found in the 


sand;” and the fanciful assertion of Posidonius 
regarding the richness of the country in precious 
metals surpassed the phantoms created in the 
mind of the conquerors of America. 

The Phoenicians purchased gold, silver, tin and 
other metals from the inhabitants of Spain and the 
Cassiterides by giving in exchange earthenware ves¬ 
sels, oil, salt, bronze manufactures and other objects 
of little value, like the Spaniards on their arrival 
at Hispaniola; and such was the abundance of sil¬ 
ver tha.t after loading their ships with full cargoes 
they stripped the lead from their anchors and sub¬ 
stituted the same weight of silver. 

Among those bronze implements were very 
probably the beautiful swords, daggers and spear¬ 
heads found in this country, buried with the an¬ 
cient Britons, which are of such excellent work¬ 
manship and form that they could only be the 
work of a highly civilized and skillful people; and 
as they are neither of a Greek nor Roman type, 
it is difficult to attribute them to any other people 
than the Phcenicians. 

A strong evidence of the skill of the Egyptians 
in working metals, and of the early advancement 
they made in this art, is derived from their suc¬ 
cess in the management of different alloys, which, 
as M. Goguet observes, is further argued from the 
casting of the golden calf, and still more from 
Moses being able to burn the metal and reduce it 
to powder, a secret which he could only have 
learnt in Egypt. It is said in Exodus that “ Mo¬ 
ses took the calf which they had made, and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed 
it upon the water, and made the children of Israel 
drink of it;” an operation which, according to the 
French savant , “ is known by all who work in met¬ 
als to be very difficult.” 

“Commentators’ heads,” he adds, “have been 
much perplexed to explain how Moses burnt and 
reduced the gold to powder. Many have offered 
vain and improbable conjectures, but an experi¬ 
enced chemist has removed every difficulty upon 
the subject, and has suggested this simple process. 
In the place of tartaric acid, which we employ, 
the Hebrew legislator used natron, which is com¬ 
mon in the East. What follows respecting his 
making the Israelites drink this powder proves 
that he was perfectly acquainted with the whole 
effect of the operation. He wished to increase 
the punishment of their disobedience, and nothing 
could have been more suitable; for gold reduced 
and made into a draught, in the manner I have 
mentioned, has a most nauseous taste.” 

The use of gold for jewelry and various articles 
of luxury dates from the most remote ages. Pha¬ 
raoh, having “arrayed” Joseph in “vestures of 
fine linen, put a gold chain about his neck;” 
and the jewels of silver and gold borrowed from 
the Egyptians by the Israelites at the time of their 
leaving Egypt (out of which the golden calf was 
afterward made) suffice to prove the great quan¬ 
tity of precious metals wrought at that time into 
female ornaments. It is not from the Scriptures 
alone that the skill of the Egyptian goldsmiths 
may be inferred: the sculptures of Thebes and 
Beni Ilassan afford their additional testimony, and 
the numerous gold and silver vases, inlaid work 
and jewelry, represented in common use, show the 
great advancement they had made in this branch 
of art. 

But gold was known in Egypt, and made into 
ornaments long before, and the same mode of 
washing and working it is figured on the monu¬ 
ments of the fourth dynasty. 

The engraving of gold, the mode of casting it 
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and inlaying it with stones, were evidently known 
at the same time; they are mentioned in the 
Bible, and numerous specimens of this kind of 
work have been found in Egypt. 

From the mention of earrings and bracelets and 
jewels of silver and gold in the days of Abraham, 
it is evident that in Asia, as well as in Egypt, the 
art of metallurgy was known at a very remote 
period; and workmen of the same countries are 
noticed by Homer as excelling in the manufacture 
of arms, rich vases and other objects inlaid or 
ornamented with metals. His account of the 
shield of Achilles proves the art of working the 
various substances of which it was made, copper, 
tin, gold and silver, to have been well understood 
at that time; and the skill required to represent 
the infinity of subjects he mentions was such as 
no ordinary artisan could possess. 

The ornaments in gold found in Egypt consist 
of rings, bracelets, armlets, necklaces, earrings 
and numerous trinkets belonging to the toilet, 
many of which are of the time of Osirtasen I. and 
Thothmes III., about thirty-nine hundred and 
thirty and thirty-two hundred and ninety years 
ago. Gold and silver vases, statues and other ob¬ 
jects of gold and silver, of silver inlaid with gold, 
and of bronze inlaid with the precious metals, 
were also common at the same time; and besides 
those manufactured in the country from the pro¬ 
duce of their own mines, the Egyptians exacted 
an annual tribute from the conquered provinces 
of Asia and Africa, in gold and silver, and in 
vases made of those materials. 

The whole of Egypt was divided into nomes, or 
districts, the total of which, in the time of Sesos- 
tris, amounted to thirty-six—afterward increased 
to fifty-three. 

The limits of Egypt were the Mediterranean to 
the north, and Syene, or the cataracts, to the south; 
and the cultivated land east and west of the Nile, 
contained within this space, or between the lati¬ 
tude 31° 37' and 24° 3', was all that constituted 
the original territory of the Pharaohs, though the 
Mareotis, the oases, the Nitriotis and even part of 
Libya were attached to their dominions, and were 
considered part of the country. 

The main divisions of Egypt were “ the Upper 
and Lower regions,” and this distinction, which 
had been maintained from the earliest times, was 
also indicated by a difference in the dialects of the 
language. Thebes and Memphis enjoyed equal 
rank as capitals of Egypt; and every monarch at 
his coronation assumed the title of “ lord of the 
two regions,” or “ the two worlds.” But a change 
afterward took place in the division of the coun¬ 
try, and the northern portion was subdivided into 
the two provinces of Heptanorais and Lower 
Egypt. The latter extended from the sea to the 
head of the Delta; and advancing to the natural 
boundary of the low lands, which is so strongly 
marked by the abrupt ridge of the modern Mo- 
kuttum, it included the city of Heliopolis within 
its limits. 

Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, extended thence 
to the Theban castle, which marked the frontier 
a few miles above Tanis, and which appears to 
have occupied the site of the present town of Dali- 
root; and its name, Heptanomis, was derived from 
the seven nomes or districts it contained, which 
were those of Memphis, Aphroditopolis, Croeodi- 
lopolis or Arsinoe, Heracleopolis, Oxyrhinchus, 
Cynopolis and Hermopolis. 

The limits of the Thebaid remained the same, 
and extended to the cataracts of Syene; but it 
appears that the oases were all attached to the 


province of Heptanomis. The chief towns of the 
three provinces were Thebes, Memphis and Heli¬ 
opolis; the same from which the bench of judges 
was elected. 

According to Diodorus, the celebrated Sesostris 
was the first who divided the country into nomes; 
but it is more reasonable to suppose that long 
before his time, or at least before that of Remeses 
the Great, or even of Osirtasen, all necessary 
arrangements for the organization of the provinces 
had already been made, and that this was one of 
the first plans suggested for the government of the 
country. 

The office of nomarch was at all times of the 
highest importance, and to his charge were com¬ 
mitted the management of the lands, and all 
matters relating to the internal administration of 
the district. He regulated the assessment and 
levying of the taxes, the survey of the lands, the 
opening of the canals, and all other agricultural 
interests of the country, which were under the 
immediate superintendence of certain members of 
the priestly order; and as his residence was in 
the chief town of the nome, all causes respecting 
landed property, and other accidental disputes, 
were referred to him, and adjusted before his trib¬ 
unal. The division of the country into thirty-six 
parts or nomes continued to be maintained till a 
late period, since in Strabo’s time the number was 
still the same, ten, says the geographer, being 
assigned to the Thebaid, ten to the Delta, and six¬ 
teen to the intermediate province; though some 
changes were afterward introduced both in the 
nomes and provinces of Egypt. The nomes, he 
adds, were subdivided into local governments, and 
these again into minor jurisdictions; and we may 
conclude that the three offices of nomarchs, to- 
parchs, and the third or lowest grade, answered to 
those of bey, kashef and kymakam of the present 
day. The distinctive appellation of each nome, 
in later times at least, was derived from the chief 
town, where the governor resided, and the rank 
of each nomarch depended on the extent of his 
jurisdiction. But of the condition of Egypt in 
the early period of its history little is known, 
owing to the scanty information obtained by those 
Greeks who visited it, or to the loss of their wri¬ 
tings, as well as to the jealousy of the Egyptians 
toward foreigners, to whom little or nothing was 
imparted respecting the institutions and state of 
the country. 

They prevented all strangers from penetrating 
into the interior; and if any Greek was desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the philosophy of 
their schools, he was tolerated, rather than wel¬ 
comed, in Egypt; and those who traded there 
were confined to the town of Naucratis, in the 
same manner that Europeans are now obliged to 
live in the Frank quarter of a Turkish or a Chi¬ 
nese city. And when, after the time of Amasis 
and the Persian conquest, foreigners became better 
acquainted with the country, its ancient institu¬ 
tions had begun to lose their interest, and the 
Egyptians mourned under a victorious and cruel 
despot. Herodotus, it is true, had ample oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the state of Egypt during his 
visit to the country, but he has failed to give us 
much insight into its laws and institutions. 

Strabo mentions some of the offices which ex¬ 
isted in Egypt in his time; but though he asserts 
that many of them were the same as under the 
Ptolemies, we are by no means certain that they 
answer to those of an earlier period. “ Under the 
eparch,” says the geographer, “ who holds the 
rank of a king, is the dicajodotes—that is, the law¬ 


giver or chancellor—and another officer, who is 
called the privy-purse or private accountant, whose 
business it is to take charge of everything that is 
left without an answer, and which falls of right to 
the emperor. These two are also attended by 
freed men and stewards of Caesar, who are entrusted 
with affairs of greater or less magnitude. . . . But 
of the natives who are employed in the government 
of the different cities, the principal is the exegetes 
or expounder, who is dressed in purple, and is 
honored according to the usages of the country, 
and takes care of what is necessary for the welfare 
of the city; the register or writer of commen¬ 
taries; the archidicastes or chief judge; and 
fourthly, the captain of the night.” 

From all that can be collected on this subject, 
we may conclude that in early times, after the 
king, the senate, and others connected with the 
court, the principal persons employed in the man¬ 
agement of affairs were the- judges of different 
grades, the rulers of provinces and districts, the 
government accountants, the chief of the police, 
and those officers immediately connected with the 
administration of justice, the levying of taxes and 
other similar employments, and that the principal 
part of them were chosen either from the sacer¬ 
dotal or the military class. 

During the reigns of the latter Ptolemies con¬ 
siderable abuses crept into the administrative 
system; intrigues, arising out of party spirit and 
conflicting interests, corrupted men’s minds, in¬ 
tegrity ceased to be esteemed, every patriotic feel¬ 
ing became extinguished, the interests of the com¬ 
munity were sacrificed to the ambition of a suc¬ 
cessful candidate for a disputed throne, and the 
hope of present advantages blinded men to future 
consequences. New regulations were adopted to 
suppress the turbulent spirit of the times, the 
government, no longer content with the mild office 
of protector, assumed the character of chastiser of 
the people, and Egypt was ruled by a military 
force, rendered doubly odious from being in a 
great measure composed of foreign mercenaries. 
The military class had lost its consequence; its 
privileges were abolished, and the harmony once 
existing between it and the people was entirely 
destroyed. Respect for the wisdom of the sacer¬ 
dotal order and the ancient institutions of Egypt 
began to decline, and the influence once possessed 
by the priests over the public mind could only be 
traced in the superstitious reverence shown by 
fanatics to the rites of a religion now so much 
corrupted and degraded by fanciful doctrines; and 
if they retained a portion of their former privileges, 
by having the education of youth entrusted to them, 
as well as the care of the national records, the su¬ 
perintendence of weights and measures, the survey¬ 
ing of the lands and the equal distribution of the 
annual payments, they lost their most important 
offices—the tutelage and direction of the councils 
of government and the right of presiding at the 
courts of justice. 

The provincial divisions of Egypt varied at dif¬ 
ferent times, particularly after the Roman conquest. 
The country, as already stated, consisted originally 
of two parts, Upper and Lower Egypt; afterward 
of three, the Thebaid, Heptanomis or Middle 
Egypt, and the Delta or Lower Egypt; but Hep¬ 
tanorais, in the time of Arcadius, the son of Theo¬ 
dosius the Great, received the name of Arcadia; 
and the eastern portion of the Delta, about the end 
of the fourth century, was formed into a separate 
province called Augustamnica, itself divided into 
two parts. The Thebaid was also made to con¬ 
sist of Upper and Lower, the line of separa- 
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tion passing between Panopolis and Ptolemais 
Hermii. 

Under the Romans, Egypt was governed by a 
prefect or eparch, aided by three officers, who su¬ 
perintended the departments of justice, revenue 
and police throughout the country, the inferior 
charges being chiefly filled by natives; and over 
each of the provinces a military governor was ap¬ 
pointed, who was subordinate to the prefect in all 
civil affairs, though frequently intruding on his 
jurisdiction when it was necessary to use military 
coercion in the collection of the taxes. But as 
the condition of Egypt under the Ptolemies and 
Romans is not directly connected with the man¬ 
ners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, it is 
unnecessary to describe the changes that took 
place during their rule. 

Judging from the sculptures of Thebes, the 
tribute annually received in early times by the 
Egyptians from nations they had subdued in Asia 
and Northern Ethiopia was of immense value, 
and tended greatly to enrich the coffers of the 
State: and the quantity of gold in dust, rings and 
bars, and silver in rings and ingots, copper, iron, 
lead and tin (?), the various objects of luxury, 
vases of glass, porcelain, gold, silver and other 
metals, ivory, ebony and different woods, precious 
stones, horses, dogs, oxen, wild animals, trees, 
seeds, fruits, bitumen, incense, gums, perfumes, 
spices and other foreign productions there de¬ 
scribed, perfectly accord with the statements of 
ancient authors. And though they are presented 
to the king, as chief of the nation, we may conclude 
they formed part of the public revenue, and were 
not solely intended for his use, and especially in a 
country where royalty was under the restraint and 
guidance of salutary laws, and where the welfare 
of the community was not sacrificed to the caprice 
of a monarch. 

According to Strabo, the taxes, even under 
Ptolemy Auletes, the father of Cleopatra, the 
most negligent of monarchs, amounted to twelve 
thousand five hundred talents, or between three 
and four millions sterling; and theconstant influx 
of specie resulting from commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations, who purchased the corn and 
manufactures of Egypt during the very careful ad¬ 
ministration of its native sovereigns, necessarily 
increased the riches of the country and greatly 
augmented the revenue at that period. 

Among the exports were yarn, fine linen cloth 
and embroidered work, purchased by the Tyrians 
and Jews; chariots and horses, bought by the 
merchants of Judaea in the time of Solomon at six 
hundred and one hundred and fifty shekels of sil¬ 
ver, and other commodities, produced or manufac¬ 
tured in the country. 

The Egyptians also derived important advan¬ 
tages from their intercourse with India and Ara¬ 
bia; and the port of Philoteras, which, there is 
reason to believe, was constructed at a very remote 
period, long before the exodus of the Israelites, 
was probably the emporium of that trade. It was 
situated on the western coast of the Red Sea, in 
latitude 26° 9'; and though small, the number of 
ships its basin would contain sufficed for a constant 
traffic between Egypt and Arabia, no periodical 
winds there interfering with the navigation at any 
season of the year. 

It is not probable that they had a direct com¬ 
munication with India at the same early epoch, 
but they were supplied through Arabia with the 
merchandise of that country; and even an indi¬ 
rect trade was capable of opening to them a source 
of immense wealth. And that the productions of 


India did actually reach Egypt we have positive 
testimony from the tombs of Thebes. 

The Scripture history shows the traffic estab¬ 
lished by Solomon with India, through the Red 
Sea, to have been of very great consequence, pro¬ 
ducing in one voyage no less than four hundred 
and fifty talents of gold; and to the same branch 
of commerce may be ascribed the main cause of 
the flourishing condition of Tyre itself. And if 
the Egyptian trade was not so direct as that of Sol¬ 
omon and the Tyrians, it must still be admitted 
that any intercourse with India at so remote a 
period would have been highly beneficial to the 
country, since it was enjoyed with little compe¬ 
tition, and consequently afforded increased advan¬ 
tages. 

The other harbors in this part of the Arabian 
Gulf—Myos Hormos, Berenice. Arsinoe, Necliesia 
and Leucos Portus—were built in later times; and 
the lucrative trade they enjoyed was greatly in¬ 
creased after the conquest of Egypt by the Ro¬ 
mans, one hundred and twenty vessels annually 
leaving the coast of Egypt for India at midsum¬ 
mer, about the rising of the dog-star, and return¬ 
ing in the month of December or January. “The 
principal objects of Oriental traffic,” says Gibbon, 
“were splendid and trifling: silk (a pound of 
which was esteemed not inferior in value to a 
pound of gold), precious stones and a variety of 
aromatics.” When Strabo visited Egypt, the Myos 
Hormos seems to have superseded Berenice and 
all the other maritime stations on the coast; and 
indeed it possessed greater advantages than any 
other, except Philoteras and Arsinoe, in its over¬ 
land communication with the Nile. Yet Berenice, 
in the later age of Pliny, was again preferred to 
its rival. From both ports the goods were taken 
on camels by an almost level road across the desert 
to Coptos, and then distributed over different parts 
of Egypt; and in the times of the Ptolemies and 
Caesars, those particularly suited for exportation to 
Europe went down the river to Alexandria, where 
they were sold to merchants who resorted to that 
city at a stated season. 

At a subsequent period, during the reigns of the 
Arab caliphs, Apollinopolis, Parva and Koos suc¬ 
ceeded Coptos as the rendezvous of caravans from 
the Red Sea; and this town flourished so rapidly, 
in consequence of the preference it enjoyed, that 
in Aboolfeda’s time it was second only to Fostat, 
the capital of Egypt, until it ceded its place to Ke- 
neh, as Myos Hormos was destined to do in favor 
of Kossayr. Philoteras, however, continued to be 
resorted to after the Arab conquest; and it was 
during the reigns of the Egyptian caliphs that the 
modern Kossayr took the place of that ancient 
port. 

The Myos Hormos, called also Aphrodite, stood 
in latitude 27° 22', upon a flat coast, backed by low 
mountains, distant from it about three miles, where 
a well, the Fons Tadnos, supplied the town and 
ships with water. The port was more capacious 
than those of Berenice and Philoteras; and though 
exposed to the winds, it was secure against the force 
of a boisterous sea. Several roads united at the 
gates of the town from Berenice and Philoteras on 
the south, from Arsinoe on the north, and from 
Coptos on the west; and stations supplied those 
who passed to and from the Nile with water and 
other necessaries. 

Berenice owed its foundation to Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia, who called it after the name of his moth¬ 
er, the wife of Lagus or Soter. The town was 
extensive, and was ornamented with a small but 
elegant temple of Sarapis; and though the har¬ 


bor was neither deep nor spacious, its position in 
a receding gulf tended greatly to the safety of the 
vessels lying within it, or anchored in the bay. 
A road led thence direct to Coptos, furnished with 
the usual stations or hydreumas; and another, 
which also went to the emerald mines, joined, or 
rather crossed it, from Apollinopolis Magna. 

Arsinoe, which stood at the northern extremity 
of the Red Sea, near the modern town of Sooez, 
was founded by the second Ptolemy, and so named 
after his sister. Though vessels anchored there 
rode secure from the violence of the sea, its ex¬ 
posed situation and the dangers they encountered 
in working up the narrow extremity of the gulf 
rendered its position less eligible in the Indian 
trade than either Myos Hormos or Berenice; and 
had it not been for the convenience of establishing 
a communication with the Nile by a canal, and the 
shortness of the journey across the desert in that 
part, it is probable it would not have been chosen 
for a seaport. 

The small towns of Nechesia and the Leucos 
Portus were probably of Roman date, though the 
natural harbors they possess may have been used 
at a much earlier period. Their positions are still 
marked by the ruins on the shore in latitude 24° 
54' and 25° 37', where I discovered them in 1826, 
while making a survey of this part of the coast 
from Sooez to Berenice. The former stands in, 
and perhaps gave the name to, the Wadee Nuk- 
karee; the latter is called E’Shoona or “the Mag¬ 
azine,” and from being built of very white lime¬ 
stone was readily indicated by the Arabs when I 
inquired of them the site of the White Harbor. 

Many other ports, the “ Portus multi” of Pliny, 
occur along the coast, particularly between Bere¬ 
nice and Kossayr; but though they all have land¬ 
marks to guide boats in approaching their rocky 
entrances, which are openings in the coral reefs, 
none of them have any remains of a town or the 
vestiges of habitations. 

The principal objects introduced in early times 
into Egypt, from Arabia and India, were spices 
and various Oriental productions, required either 
for the service of religion or the purposes of lux¬ 
ury ; and a number of precious stones, lapis laz¬ 
uli, and other things brought from those coun¬ 
tries, are frequently discovered in the tombs of 
Thebes, bearing the names of Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The mines of their own 
desert did, indeed,supply the emeralds they used; 
and these were worked as early, at least, as the 
reign of Amunoph III., at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century B. C., but many other stones must 
have come from India; and some plants, as the 
Nymphcea Nelumbo, seem to have been introduced 
from that country. 

Though we cannot ascertain the amount or ex¬ 
act quality of the various imports of the goods re¬ 
exported from Egypt, or the proportion which 
these last bore to the internal consumption, it is 
reasonable to conclude that every article of lux¬ 
ury was a source of revenue to the government, 
and that both native and foreign productions 
coming under this denomination, whether ex¬ 
ported or sold in Egypt, tended to enrich the 
State to which they belonged or paid a duty. 

That the riches of the country were immense is 
proved by the appearance of the furniture and 
domestic utensils, and by the great quantity of 
jewels of gold and silver, precious stones and other 
objects of luxury in use among them in the earliest 
times; their treasures became proverbial through¬ 
out the neighboring States, and a love of pomp and 
splendor continued to be the ruling passion of the 
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Egyptians till the latest period of their existence 
as an independent State. 

The wealth of Egypt was principally derived 
from taxes, foreign tribute, monopolies, commerce, 
mines and, above all, from the productions of a 
fruitful soil. The wants of the poorer classes were 
easily satisfied: the abundance of grain, herbs and 
esculent plants afforded an ample supply to the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Nile at a trifling 
expense and with little labor; and so much corn 
was produced in this fertile country that after suf¬ 
ficing for the consumption of a very extensive pop¬ 
ulation it offered a great surplus for the foreign 
market, and afforded considerable profit to the 
government, being exported to other countries or 
sold to the traders who visited Egypt for commer¬ 
cial purposes. 

The gold mines of the Bisharee desert were in 
those times very productive; and though we have 
no positive notice of their first discovery, there is 
reason to believe they were worked at the earliest 
periods of the Egyptian monarchy. The total of 
the annual produce of the gold and silver mines 
(which Diodorus, on the authority of Ilecataeus, 
says was recorded in the tomb of Osymandyas at 
Thebes, apparently a king of the nineteenth dy¬ 
nasty) is stated to have been three thousand two 
hundred myriads or thirty-two millions of mince 
—a weight of that country called hy the Egyptians 
mn or mna, sixty of which were equal to one tal¬ 
ent. The whole sum amounted to one hundred 
and thirty-three millions sterling, or six hundred 
and sixty-five million dollars in gold of our money, 
but it was evidently exaggerated. 

The position of the silver mines is unknown, 
but the gold mines of Allaga, already mentioned, 
and other quartz diggings, have been discovered, 
as well as those of copper, lead, iron and emeralds, 
all of which are in the desert near the Bed Sea; 
and the sulphur, which abounds in the same dis¬ 
tricts, was not neglected by the ancient Egyptians. 

The abundance of gold and silver in Egypt and 
other ancient countries, and the sums recorded to 
have been spent, accord well with the reputed 
productiveness of the mines in those days; and as 
the subject has become one of peculiar interest, it 
may be well to inquire respecting the quantity 
and the use of the precious metals in ancient 
times. They were then mostly confined to the 
treasuries of princes, and of some rich individu¬ 
als; the proportion employed for commercial pur¬ 
poses was small, copper sufficing for most pur¬ 
chases in the home market, and nearly all the 
gold and silver money (as yet uncoined) was in 
the hands of the wealthy few. The manufacture 
of jewelry and other ornamental objects took up a 
small portion of the great mass, but it required the 
wealth and privilege of royalty to indulge in a 
grand display of gold and silver vases or similar 
objects of size and value. 

The mines of those days, from which was de¬ 
rived the wealth of Egypt, Lydia, Persia and 
other countries, afforded a large supply of the 
precious metals; and if most of them are now ex¬ 
hausted or barely retain evidences of the treasures 
they once gave forth, there can be no doubt of 
their former productiveness; and it is as reasonable 
to suppose that gold and silver abounded in early 
times in those parts of the world which were first 
inhabited as they did in countries more recently 
peopled. They may never have afforded at any 
period the immense riches of a California or an 
Australia, yet there is evidence of their having 
been sufficiently distributed over various parts of 
the Old World! 


For though Herodotus (iii. 106) says that the 
extremities of the earth possess the greatest trea¬ 
sures, those extremities may approach or become 
the centre of civilization when they arrive at that 
eminence which all great countries in their turn 
seem to have a chance of reaching; and Britain, 
the country of the greatly-coveted tin, once looked 
upon as separated from the rest of mankind, is now 
one of the commercial centres of the world. The 
day too may come when Australia and California 
will be rivals for a similar distinction, and Eng¬ 
land, the rendezvous of America in her contest 
with Europe, will yield its turn to younger com¬ 
petitors. 

The greatest quantity of gold and silver in 
early times was derived from the East, and Asia 
and Egypt possessed abundance of these metals. 
The trade of Colchis and the treasures of the 
Arimaspes and Massagetse, coming from the Ural, 
or from the Altai, mountains, supplied much gold 
at a very early period, and Indian commerce sent 
a large supply to Western Asia. Spain, the Isle 
of Thasos and other places were resorted to by the 
Phoenicians, particularly for silver ; and Spain for 
its mines became the El Dorado of those adven¬ 
turous traders. 

The mines of the eastern desert, the tributes 
from Ethiopia and Central Africa, as well as from 
Asia, enriched Egypt with gold and silver ; but it 
was long before Greece, where in heroic times the 
precious metals were scarcely known, obtained a 
moderate supply of silver from her own mines, 
and gold only became abundant there after the 
Persian war. 

Thrace and Macedonia produced gold as well as 
other countries, but confined it to their own use, as 
Ireland employed the produce of its mines, and as 
early Italy did when its various small States were 
still free from the Boman yoke ; and though the lo¬ 
calities from which silver was obtained in more an¬ 
cient times are less known, it is certain that it was 
used at a very remote period, and (as before stated) 
it was commonly employed in Abraham’s time for 
mercantile transactions. 

Gold is mentioned on the Egyptian monuments 
of the fourth dynasty, and silver was probably of 
the same early time, but gold was evidently known 
in Egypt before silver, which is consistent with 
reason, gold being more easily obtained than sil¬ 
ver, and frequently near the surface or in streams. 

The relative value and quantity of the precious 
metals in the earliest times in Egypt and Western 
Asia are not known ; and even if a greater amount 
of gold were found mentioned in a tribute, this 
could be no proof of the silver being more rare, as 
it might merely be intended to show the richness 
of the gifts. In the tribute brought to Thothmes 
III. by the southern Ethiopians and three Asiatic 
people, the former present scarcely any silver, but 
great quantities of gold in rings, ingots and dust. 
The Asiatic people of Pount bring two baskets of 
gold rings and one of gold dust in bags, a much 
smaller amount of gold than the Ethiopians and 
no silver; those of Kufa or Kaf more silver than 
gold, and a considerable quantity of both made 
into vases of handsome and varied shapes; and 
the Rot-n-n, apparently living on the Euphrates, 
present rather more gold than silver—a large 
basket of gold and a smaller one of silver rings, 
two small silver and several large gold vases, 
which are of most elegant shape, as well as colored 
glass or porcelain cups and much incense and 
bitumen. 

When we read of the enormous wealth amassed 
by the Egyptian and Asiatic kings or the plunder 


by Alexander and the Romans, we wonder how so 
much could have been obtained ; for even allowing 
for considerable exaggeration in the accounts of 
early times, there is no reason to disbelieve the 
private fortunes of individuals at Rome, and the 
sums squandered by them, or even the amount of 
some of the tributes levied in the East. Of an¬ 
cient cities, Babylon is particularly cited by He¬ 
rodotus and others for its immense wealth. Diod¬ 
orus mentions a golden statue of Jupiter at Baby¬ 
lon forty feet high weighing one thousand Baby¬ 
lonian talents ; another of Rhea of equal weight, 
having two lions on its knees, and near it silver 
serpents of three hundred talents each ; a standing 
statue of Juno weighing eight hundred talents, 
holding a snake and a sceptre set with gems, as 
well as a golden table of five hundred talents 
weight, on which were two cups weighing three 
hundred talents and two censers each of three hun¬ 
dred talents weight, with three golden bowls, one 
of which, belonging to Jupiter, weighed twelve 
hundred talents, the others each six hundred, mak¬ 
ing a total of at least six thousand nine hundred 
talents, reckoned equal to eleven millions sterling. 
And the golden image of Nebuchadnezzar, sixty 
cubits or ninety feet high, at the same ratio, would 
weigh two thousand two hundred and fifty talents. 

The annual tribute of Solomon was six hundred 
and sixty-six talents of^gold, besides that brought 
by the merchants and the present from the queen 
of Sheba of one hundred and twenty talents, and 
the quantity of gold and silver used in the temple 
and his house was extraordinary. Mr. Jacob, in 
his valuable work on the precious metals, has 
noticed many of these immense sums collected in 
old times. Among them are the tribute of Darius, 
amounting to nine thousand eight hundred and 
eighty talents of silver and four thousand six hun¬ 
dred and eighty of gold, making a total of four¬ 
teen thousand five hundred and sixty, estimated at 
about three and a quarter millions sterling, the 
sums taken by Xerxes to Greece, the wealth of 
Crcesus, the riches of Pvtheus, king of a small terri¬ 
tory in Phrygia, possessing gold and silver mines, 
who entertained the army of Xerxes and gave him 
two thousand talents of silver and four million ninety 
three thousand staters of gold, equal to four mil¬ 
lion seven hundred and seventy thousand pounds of 
our money, or according to Larcher, three million 
six hundred thousand. Apicius wasted on luxuri¬ 
ous living four hundred and eighty-four thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds; Caligula 
laid out on a Riipper eighty thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine pounds; and the ordinary 
expense of Lucullus for a supper in the Hall of 
Apollo was fifty thousand drachms, or one thou¬ 
sand six hundred and fourteen pounds. The house 
of Marius, bought of Cornelia for two thousand 
four hundred and twenty-one pounds, was sold to 
Lucullus for sixteen thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two pounds; the burning of his villa was a 
loss to M. Scaurus of eight hundred and seven 
thousand two hundred and ninety-one pounds, and 
Nero’s golden house must have cost an immense 
sum, since Otho laid out in furnishing a part of it 
four hundred and three thousand six hundred and 
forty-five pounds. 

The whole revenue of the Roman empire under 
Augustus is “supposed to have been equal to two 
hundred millions of our money;” and at the time 
of his death (A.D. 14) the gold and silver in cir¬ 
culation throughout the empire is supposed to 
have amounted to three hundred and fifty-eight 
million pounds, which, at a reduction of one grain 
in three hundred and sixty every year for wear, 
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would have been reduced by A. I>. 482 to eighty- 
seven million thirty-three thousand and ninety- 
nine pounds; and when the mines of Hungary and 
Germany began to be worked, during the sev¬ 
enth and ninth centuries, the entire amount of 
coined money was not more than about forty-two 
at the former and thirty-three or thirty-four mil¬ 
lion sterling at the latter period, so that if no 
other supply had been obtained, the quantity 
then circulating would long since have been 
exhausted. 

The quantity of the precious metals formerly 
used for the purposes of luxury greatly dimin¬ 
ished after the decline of the Roman empire, and 
in the Middle Ages they were sparingly employed 
except for coinage, ornamental work in gold and 
silver, mostly executed by first-rate artists, being 
confined to men of rank, till the opening of new 
mines added to the supply, which was afterward 
increased by the abundant treasures of America, and 
the quantity applied to ornamental purposes then 
began to vie with that of olden times. M. Leon 
Faucher even calculates the annual abstraction of 
the precious metals from circulation by use for 
luxury, disasters at sea and export at five million 
sterling in Europe and the United States. 

The silver from the American mines exported 
to Europe in one hundred years, to 1630, gave an 
addition to the currency of one million sterling 
annually, besides that used for other purposes or 
re-exported; and from 1630 to 1830 from one and 
a half to two million annually, an increase in the 
quantity used for currency having taken place, as 
well as in that exported to India and employed 
for purposes of luxury. Humboldt states the whole 
quantity of gold from the American mines up to 
1803 to be one hundred and sixty-two million 
of pounds in weight, and of silver seven billion 
one hundred and seventy-eight million, or forty- 
four of silver to one of gold. 

Again, the total value of gold produced during 
three centuries to 1848, including that from Rus¬ 
sia, has been estimated at five hundred and sixty- 
five million ; and the total annual quantity of gold, 
before the discovery of the Californian fields, has 
been reckoned about ten million pounds. That from 
California and Australia already amounts yearly 
to thirty-four million pounds (or three and two- 
fifth times as much as previously obtained), and is 
still increasing; but though far beyond the supply 
afforded by the discovery of America, the demand 
made upon it by the modern industry of man, to¬ 
gether with the effect of rapid communication and 
of the extension of trade, as well as by the great 
deficiency of gold in the world, will prevent its 
action being felt in the same way as when the 
American supply was first obtained; and still less 
will be the effect now than it would have been in 
ancient times, if so large and sudden a discovery 
had then been made. For as Chevalier says, 
“ Vast as is the whole amount of gold in the 
world, it sinks into insignificance when contrasted 
with the aggregate product of other branches of 
human industry. If they increase as fast as the 
gold, little or no alteration will take place in its 
value, which depends on the relation between it 
and the annual production of other wealth.” 

In the infancy of her existence as a nation, 
Egypt was contented with the pursuits of agricul¬ 
ture, but in process of time the advancement of 
civilization and refinement led to numerous inven¬ 
tions and to improvements in the ordinary neces¬ 
saries of life, and she became at length a great 
manufacturing country, famed amongst foreigners 
for the excellence of her fine linen, her cotton and 
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woolen stuffs, cabinet work, porcelain, glass and 
numerous branches of industry. That the Egypt¬ 
ians should be more known abroad for their man¬ 
ufactures than for those occupations which related 
solely to themselves might be reasonably ex¬ 
pected in consequence of the exportation of the 
commodities in which she excelled, and the ig¬ 
norance of foreigners respecting the internal con¬ 
dition of a country from which they were excluded 
by the jealousy of the natives, though, judging 
from the scanty information imparted to us by the 
Greeks, who in later times had opportunities of 
examining the valley of the Nile, it appears that we 
have as much reason to blame the indifference of 
strangers who visited the country as the exclusive¬ 
ness of the Egyptians. 

There are fortunately other sources of informa¬ 
tion, which give an insight into many of their 
pursuits; and independent of what maybe gleaned 
from Herodotus and Diodorus, the paintings in 
the tombs of Thebes and Lower Egypt show 
the experience they had acquired in the manage¬ 
ment of their lands and herds, and the different 
duties connected with husbandry, as well as their 
progress in various arts, and even in scientific 
knowledge. 

In considering the state of agriculture in Egypt, 
we ought not to confine its importance to the direct 
and tangible benefits it annually conferred upon 
the people by the productiveness of the soil; the 
influence it had on the manners and scientific ac¬ 
quirements of the people is no less obvious; and 
to the peculiar nature of the Nile and the effects 
of its inundation has been reasonably attributed 
the early advancement of the Egyptians in geom¬ 
etry and mensuration. Herodotus, Plato, Diod¬ 
orus, Strabo, Clemens of Alexandria, Iamblichus 
and others ascribe the origin of geometry to 
changes which annually took place from the in¬ 
undation and to the consequent necessity of ad¬ 
justing the claims of each person respecting the 
limits of the land; and though Herodotus may be 
wrong in limiting the commencement of these ob¬ 
servations to the reign of Sesostris, his remark 
tends to the same point and confirms the general 
opinion that this science had its origin in Egypt. 

It is reasonable to suppose that as the inunda¬ 
tion subsided litigation often occurred between 
neighbors respecting the limits of their unenclosed 
fields; and the fall of a portion of the bank, car¬ 
ried away by the stream during the rise of the 
Nile, frequently made great alterations in the ex¬ 
tent of land near the river side; a mode of de¬ 
termining the quantity which belonged to each in¬ 
dividual was therefore very necessary, both for 
settling disputes with a neighbor and for ascer¬ 
taining the tax due to the government. But it is 
difficult to fix the period when the science of men¬ 
suration commenced ; if we have ample proofs of its 
being known in the time of Joseph, this does not 
carry us far back into the ancient history of Egypt, 
and there is evidence of geometry and mathematics 
having already made nearly the same progress at 
the earliest period of which any monuments re¬ 
main as in the later era of the great Reraeses. 

Besides the mere measurement of superficial 
area, it was of the highest importance to agricul¬ 
ture and to the interests of the peasant to distrib¬ 
ute the benefits of the inundation in due propor¬ 
tion to each individual, that the lands which were 
low might not enjoy the exclusive advantages of 
the fertilizing water by constantly draining it 
from those of a higher level. For this purpose 
they were obliged to ascertain the various eleva¬ 
tions of the country, and to construct accurately 


leveled canals and dykes; and, if it be true that 
Menes, their first king, turned the course of the 
Nile into a new channel he had made for it, we 
have a proof of their having, long before his 
time, arrived at considerable knowledge in this 
branch of science, since so great an undertaking 
could only have been the result of long experi¬ 
ence. 

These dykes were succeeded or accompanied by 
the invention of sluices and all the mechanism ap¬ 
pertaining to them ; the regulation of the supply 
of water admitted into plains of various levels, 
the report of the exact quantity of land irrigated, 
the depth of the water and the time it continued 
upon the surface, which determined the propor¬ 
tionate payment of the taxes, required much sci¬ 
entific skill, and the prices of provisions for the 
ensuing year were already ascertained by the un¬ 
erring prognostics of the existing inundation. 
Hence they were led to make minute observa¬ 
tions respecting the increase of the Nile during 
that Reason; Nilometers, for measuring its grad¬ 
ual rise or fall, were constructed in various parts 
of Egypt, and particular persons were appointed 
to observe each daily change and to proclaim the 
favorable or unfavorable state of this important 
phenomenon. On these reports depended the 
time chosen for opening the canals, whose mouths 
were closed until the river rose to a fixed height; 
upon which occasion grand festivities were pro¬ 
claimed throughout the country, in order that 
every person might show his sense of the great 
benefit vouchsafed by the gods to the land of 
Egypt. The introduction of the waters of the 
Nile into the interior, by means of these canals 
was allegorically construed into the union of 
Osiris and Isis; the instant of cutting away the 
dam of the earth which separated the bed of the 
canal from the Nile was looked forward to with 
the utmost anxiety, and many omens were con¬ 
sulted in order to ascertain the auspicious moment 
for this important ceremony. 

Superstition added greatly to the zeal of a 
credulous people. The deity or presiding genius 
of the river was propitiated by suitable oblations, 
both during the inundation and about the period 
when it was expected ; and Seneca tells us that on 
a particular fGte the priests threw presents and of¬ 
ferings of gold into the river nearPhilte, at a place 
called the Veins of the Nile, where they first per¬ 
ceived the rise of the inundation. It was reason¬ 
able that the grand and wonderful spectacle of the 
inundation should excite in them feelings of the 
deepest awe for the divine power to which they 
were indebted for so great a blessing; and a plen¬ 
tiful supply of water was supposed to be the result 
of the favor of the gods, as a deficiency was at¬ 
tributed, to their displeasure, punishing the sins of 
an offending people. 

On the inundation depended all the hopes of 
the peasant; it affected the revenue of the gov¬ 
ernment both by its influence on the scale of 
taxation and by the greater or less profits on the 
exportation of grain and other produce, and in¬ 
volved the comforts of all classes. For in Upper 
Egypt no rain fell to irrigate the land; it was a 
country which did not look for showers to ad¬ 
vance its crops; and if “these fell in Lower 
Egypt, they were confined to that district, and 
heavy rain was a prodigy in the Thebaid.” 
But though, speaking generally, it may be said 
not to rain there, heavy storms did occasionally 
fall in the vicinity of Thebes, as is proved by 
the appearance of the deep ravines worn by 
water in the hills about the tombs of the kings, 
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probably, as now, after intervals of fifteen or 
twenty years; and modern experience shows that 
slight showers fall at Thebes about five or six 
times a year, in Lower Egypt much more fre¬ 
quently, and at Alexandria almost as often as in 
the South of Europe. 

The result of a favorable inundation was not 
confined to tangible benefits; it had the greatest 
effect on the mind of every Egyptian by long 
anticipation; the happiness arising from it, as 
the regrets on the appearance of a scanty supply 
of water, being far more sensibly felt than in 
countries which depend on rain for their harvest, 
where future prospects are not so soon foreseen. 
The Egyptian, on the other hand, was able to 
form a just estimate of his crops even before sow¬ 
ing the seed or preparing the land for its reception. 

Other remarkable effects may likewise be par¬ 
tially attributed to the interest excited by the ex¬ 
pectation of the rising Nile; and the accurate ob¬ 
servations required for fixing the seasons, and the 
period of the annual return of the inundation, con¬ 
tributed greatly to the early study of astronomy 
in the valley of the Nile. The precise time when 
these and other calculations were first made by 
the Egyptians it is impossible now to deter¬ 
mine ; but from the height of the inundation 
being already recorded in the reign of the kings 
of the twelfth dynasty, we may infer that con¬ 
stant observations had been made, and Nilo- 
meters constructed, even before that early period ; 
and astronomy, geometry and other sciences are 
said to have been known in Egypt in the time of 
the hierarchy which preceded the accession of their 
first king, Menes. 

We cannot, however, from the authority of Di¬ 
odorus and Clemens of Alexandria, venture to 
assert that the books of Hermes which contained 
the science and philosophy of Egypt, all date be¬ 
fore the reign of Mcnes; the original work, by 
whomsoever it was composed, was probably very 
limited and imperfect; and the famous books of 
Hermes were not all written at the same period; 
like the Jewish collection of poems received under 
the name of David’s Psalms, some of which date 
after the Babylonish captivity. Nor was Thoth, 
Hermes or Mercury a real personage, but (as I 
have before stated) a deified form of the divine 
intellect, which being imparted to man had en¬ 
abled him to produce this effort of genius; and 
the only argument in favor of the high antiquity 
of any portion of this work is the tradition of the 
people, supported by the positive proof of the 
great mathematical skill of the Egyptians in the 
time of Menes, hy the change he made in the 
course of the Nile. It may also be inferred from 
their advancement in the arts and sciences at this 
early period that many ages of civilization had 
preceded the accession of their first monarch. 

At all events, we may conclude that to agricul¬ 
ture and the peculiar nature of the river the accu¬ 
rate method adopted by the Egyptians in the 
regulation of their year is to be attributed ; that 
hv the return of the seasons, so decidedly marked 
in Egypt, they were taught to correct those inac¬ 
curacies, to which an approximate calculation was 
at first subject; and that thus the calendar, which 
could not long be suffered to depend on the vague 
length of a solar revolution, was necessarily 
brought round to a fixed period. 

It is highly probable that the Egyptians, in 
their infancy as a nation, divided their year into 
twelve lunar months, the twenty-eight years of 
Osiris’ reign being derived, as Plutarch says, from 
the number of days the moon takes to perform her 


course round the earth; and it is worthy of re¬ 
mark that the hieroglyphic signifying “month” 
was represented by the crescent of the moon, as is 
abundantly proved from the sculptures and the 
authority of Horapollo. Erora this we also derive 
another very important conclusion—that the use 
of hieroglyphics was of a far more remote date 
than is generally supposed, since they existed 
previous to the adoption of solar months. 

The substitution of solar for lunar months was 
the earliest change in the Egyptian year. It was 
then made to consist of twelve months of thirty 
days each, making a total of three hundred and 
sixty days; but as it was soon discovered that the 
seasons were disturbed, and no longer corre¬ 
sponded to the same months, five additional days 
were introduced at the end of the last month, 
Mesore, in order to remedy the previous defect in 
the calendar, and to ensure the returns of the sea¬ 
sons to fixed periods. 

The twelve months were Thoth, Paopi, Athor, 
Choeak, Tobi, Mechir, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi, 
Pachons, Paoni, Epep, Mesore; and the year 
being divided into three seasons, each period com¬ 
prised four of these months. That containing the 
first four was styled the season of the “ plants;” 
the next perhaps of the “manifestation,” or 
“ appearance of the inundation,” and the last sea¬ 
son of the “tanks of water,” which had been laid 
up when the Nile subsided. The first of Thoth, 
in the time of Julius Caeesar, fell on the twenty- 
ninth of August, and Mesare, the last month, 
began on the twenty-fifth of July. 

A people who gave any attention to subjects so 
important to their agricultural pursuits, could not 
long remain ignorant of the deficiency which even 
the intercalation of the five days left in the adjust¬ 
ment of the calendar; and though it required a 
period of fourteen hundred and sixty-one years for 
the seasons to recede through all the twelve 
months, and to prove by the deficiency of a whole 
year the imperfection of this system, yet it would 
be obvious to them, in the lapse of a very few 
years, that a perceptible alteration had taken place 
in the relative position of the seasons; and the 
most careless observation would show that in one 
hundred and twenty years, having lost a whole 
month, or thirty days, the rise of the Nile, the 
time of sowing and reaping, and all the periodical 
occupations of the peasant, no longer coincided 
with the same month. They therefore added a 
quarter day to remedy the defect, making every 
fourth year to consist of three hundred and sixty- 
six days; which, though still subject to slight 
error, was -a sufficiently accurate approximation, 
and the length of each year was computed from 
one heliacal rising of the Dog-star to another. It 
was therefore called the “Sothic year,” and Cen¬ 
sorious says “ it was termed by the Greeks ‘ kuni- 
kon,’ by the Latins ‘ canicularera,’ because its 
commencement is taken from the rising of the 
Dog-star on the first day of the month, called by 
the Egyptians Thoth.” But that day was not 
made the beginning of the year because Sothis 
rose heliacalI v upon it; the Sothic period was fixed 
when it coincided with it, and the beginning of 
the year, or the first of Thoth, was, perhaps, 
originally at a very different season, though they 
even pretended in later times that the commence¬ 
ment of the Sothic period corresponded with the 
beginning of the world. Some have supposed 
that the name Thoth was formerly applied to the 
first day alone, and not to the month itself. 

That the five days, called of the Epact, were 
added at a most remote period, may readily be 


credited ; and so convinced were the Egyptians of 
this that they referred it to the fabulous times of 
their history, wrapping it up in the guise of alle¬ 
gory ; and it is highly probable that the intercala¬ 
tion of the quarter day, or one day in four years, 
was also of very early date. The first direct 
notice of the five days is on a box at Turin of the 
time of Amunoph III., but M. de Rouge has 
shown they were used in the twelfth dynasty, and 
that the ffite of Sothis was celebrated at the same 
period. 

The Sothic period, as is well known, was fixed 
in the year thirteen hundred and twenty-two be¬ 
fore our era, when the Egyptians had ascertained 
by observation that fourteen hundred and sixty 
Sothic were equal to fourteen hundred and sixty- 
one solar years, the seasons having in that time 
passed through every part of the year, and re¬ 
turned again to the same point. They thus 
established a standard for adjusting their calendar, 
under the name of the Sothic period ; and though 
for ordinary purposes, as the dates of their kings 
and other events, they continued to use the vague 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days, every 
calculation could thus be corrected, by comparing 
the time of this last with that of the Sothic or 
sidereal year. When the idea first occurred to 
them is unknown, but the oath imposed on the 
Egyptian kings “that they would not intercalate 
any month or day, but that the sacred year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days should remain 
as instituted in ancient times,” evidently had for 
its object the employment of both the years for a 
counter-reckoning in present and past records; and 
as the Sothic period was fixed in thirteen hundred 
and twenty-two B. C. from observation, it is evident 
that these must have been continued during the 
time that elapsed up to that year, which would 
throw back the beginning of their observations to 
a very remote age. The king in whose reign the 
Sothic period was fixed is said to be Menophres, 
but the name he is known by on the monuments 
has not yet been ascertained, though he seems to 
have lived about the beginning of the nineteenth 
dynasty. 

The pursuits of agriculture did not prevent the 
Egyptians from arriving at a remarkable pre-emi¬ 
nence as a manufacturing nation; and that they 
should successfully unite the advantages of an 
agricultural and a manufacturing country is not 
surprising, when we consider that in those early 
times the competition of other manufacturing 
countries did not interfere with their market; and 
though Tyre and Sidon excelled in various manu¬ 
factures, many branches of industry brought ex¬ 
clusive advantages to the Egyptian workman. 
Even in the flourishing days of the Phoenicians, 
Egypt exported linen to other countries, and she 
probably enjoyed at all times an entire monopoly 
in this, and every article she manufactured, with 
the caravans of the interior of Africa. 

The Egyptian land measure was the aroura (or 
arura), a square of one hundred cubits, covering 
an area of ten thousand cubits, and like our acre 
solely employed for measuring land. It contained 
twenty-nine thousand one hundred and eighty-four 
square feet English (the cubit being full twenty 
and a half inches), and was little more than three 
quarters of an English acre. The other measures 
of Egypt were the schcene, equal to sixty stades in 
length, which served like the stade of Greece, the 
parasang of Persia and the more modern mile for 
measuring distance; the cubit, which Herodotus 
says was equal to that of Samos; and the palm and 
digit, which were parts of the cubit. Though the 
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stade is often used by Greek writers in giving 
measurements in Egypt, it was not an Egyptian 
measure; and generally speaking it was equal to 
six hundred Greek feet. They also mention the 
plethrum in giving the length of some buildings, 
as the pyramids; but this was properly a Greek 
square measure, containing ten thousand square 
feet. When used as a measure of length, it was 
estimated at one hundred feet; though, if Herod¬ 
otus’ measurement of the great pyramid be cor¬ 
rect, it could not complete one hundred of our feet, 
as he gives the length of each face eight plethra. 
But little reliance can be placed on his measure¬ 
ments, since in this he exceeds the true length; 
and to the face of the third pyramid he only al¬ 
lows three plethra, which, calculating the pleth¬ 
rum at one hundred feet, is more than half a 
plethrum short of the real length, each face, ac¬ 
cording to the measurement of Colonel Howard 
Vyse, being three hundred and fifty-four feet. 

The total length of each face of the great pyra¬ 
mid when entire was to have been seven hundred 
and fifty-four or seven hundred and fifty-five feet, 
which would be exactly four hundred and forty 
cubits; but neither this nor the courts of the 
temples, the statues and other monuments can be 
depended upon for the exact length of that Egypt¬ 
ian measure. 

Happily, other data of a less questionable nature 
are left us for this purpose, and the graduated 
cubit in the Nilometer of Elephantine, and the 
wooden cubits discovered in Egypt, suffice to 
establish its length, without the necessity of con¬ 
jecture. 

Egyptian architecture was at first simple, as was 
the Greek, and both had the severe fluted column, 
which as I have shown originated in the still more 
simple square pillar of an Egyptian quarry. The 
Greeks varied their style by the introduction of 
the Tonic, and a basket capital with leaves which 
by degrees took the form of the Corinthian, bor¬ 
rowing from the Ionic, and from the basket capital 
of Egypt, and varying the ornaments, as they had 
before modified the volutes; for these were also 
derived from the Egyptian columns attached to 
the canopies of the kings. But here the variety 
ended; or at least they did not go the length of 
the Egyptians in placing columns of different 
orders one by the other in the same portico. This 
was confined to the taste of Egyptian (and of the 
later Gothic) architects. And though the original 
Egyptian column was so simple, no foreign influ¬ 
ence introduced the change; it was of native 
growth ; and the water-plant and other columns, 
as I have already shown, date from the time of 
the earliest periods before the invasion of the 
Shepherds. Their formation too was consistent 
with the style of their decoration. 

But while the architecture of the Egyptians and 
that of the Greeks had some points of resemblance 
in certain details, their general character was es¬ 
sentially distinct; and the Egyptian flat roof had 
a totally different effect from the pediment or ga¬ 
ble of a Greek temple. The plans of their sacred 
buildings were also quite dissimilar, and the cir¬ 
cular form of the early Greek tomb was unknown 
in Egypt. The Egyptians, too, a cautious people, 
made durability their chief object, and they never 
sought for that beauty to which the Greeks were 
so successful in attaining. If certain nations, like 
individuals, are gifted with peculiar talents, none 
have been favored with the same variety as the 
Greeks; and all their habits and feelings were 
eminently suited to the development of taste. Not 
so those of the Egyptians, who, independently of 


the restrictions imposed upon them, were deficient 
in the requisites of that purpose. They lacked the 
maginative faculty of the Greeks; they thought 
chiefly of carrying out a particular object; and 
their speculative powers led to abstruse theories, 
not to the ideal conceptions required for excellence 
in art. 

With regard to the pyramidal or sloping line in 
Egyptian buildings, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that its object was greatly solidity ; and its use is 
one of many arguments against the opinion that 
Egyptian temples had their origin in excavated 
monuments; for it is evident that the pyramidal 
line can neither be required, nor be consistently 
introduced, in the walls of a rock temple; and 
wherever the sloping line does occur there, it is 
merely in the ornamental mouldings, and is one 
more evidence of the imitation of a constructed 
monument. Another misconception, respecting 
Egvptian architecture, is that they began with 
large buildings because the mountains gave them 
the power of excavating to any depth, and extend¬ 
ing the front to any length; which is disproved by 
the fact that the oldest sanctuaries were of very 
small dimensions; large monuments were erected 
before large rock temples were made; and the 
mere irregular quarry (opened solely to supply 
materials) did not bear any resemblance to the 
plan or general character of a temple. The at¬ 
tempt, too, to account for the use of large blocks, 
from the “ facility of transport ” in a level country, 
and the preference given by the Greeks to smaller 
or shorter architraves, from the difficulty of con- 
veving them from the quarries in a hilly country, 
is equally unsatisfactory, and is far from being con¬ 
sistent with the positions of many early Greek 
temples, and with what may be observed in other 
countries, since we find that in the mountainous 
districts of Syria heavier blocks were used than in 
the temples of Egypt. 

If the employment of large blocks were thus to 
be accounted for, it would be difficult to explain 
how the Syrians acquired the habit, or obtained 
the experience, which enabled them to move the 
enormous stones at Baalbek, far heavier than any 
in Egypt, being upward of sixty feet long by nine 
broad and twelve feet thick. Some stones in the 
walls of Jerusalem are more than twenty feet in 
length; and massive columns of a single piece 
were raised in temples on the mountain summits 
of Syria. It was therefore as common a practice 
to use large blocks in the mountainous Syria as in 
the level Egypt; so that neither the great breadth 
of the Egyptian, nor the narrowness of Greek, or 
any other intercolumniations, can be accounted for 
by the facility or difficulty of transporting long 
blocks of stone to serve as architraves. Nor was 
size originally a condition in the edifices of the 
Egyptians. They began, as did the Greeks, with 
small monuments, which increased in scale with 
the increase of wealth and the advancement of 
art; and though, as their taste was developed, the 
Egyptians preferred monuments of large size, the 
origin of this preference must not too hastily be 
attributed to the facility of transporting the blocks, 
nor even to the convenience of obtaining materials 
near at hand ; since the granite quarries of Syene 
were upward of one hundred and thirty miles 
from Thebes, or five times as much from Memphis; 
and the monoliths of that material erected in the 
Delta were conveyed more than eight hundred 
miles. The same hasty conclusion has been made 
about the largest colossi being peculiar to Egypt 
But that of Olympian Jove was sixty feet high; 
that of Apollo, mentioned by Pausanias, was 


thirty cubits, or forty-five feet; and the Colossus 
of Rhodes, measuring one hundred and five feet, 
far exceeded any in Egypt. 

The arch was employed in Egypt at a very early 
period; and crude brick arches were in common 
use in roofing tombs at least as early as Amunoph 
I., in the sixteenth century before our era. And 
since I first discovered one at Thebes bearing his 
name, others have been found of the age of 
Thothmes III. (his fourth successor) and of 
Remeses V It even seems to have been known 
in the time of the twelfth dynasty, judging from 
the representation of what appear to be vaulted 
granaries at Beni Hassan. 

That it should have originated in a country 
where wood was rare is consistent with proba¬ 
bility; and it has been conjectured that the 
chambers in the large brick pyramids near Mem¬ 
phis were arched. Those at Thebes, of a rather 
later period, were so roofed; nor is it unreasonable 
to suppose that in the other large ones they had 
the same construction; and the superiority over 
the stone pyramids, boasted in the inscription upon 
that of Asychis, has been supposed to consist in its 
vaulted chambers. It is also evident that in the 
time of 0-irtasen the vaulted ceilings of rock- 
tombs were made in imitation of arches; and the 
arch seems to have been particularly used in se¬ 
pulchral monuments. 

The earliest stone arches are of the time of a 
Psammitichus, in the seventh century before our * 
era. One of these is at Sakkara; but from the 


thin slabs of stone forming its roof, it is a far less 
satisfactory instance of the arch than some of those 
near the pyramids of Geezeh of the same date; 
though an arch being of stone is no stronger proof 
of its existence than are those of brick at Thebes, 
which are on the same principle, the bricks (like 
the stones) radiating to a common centre. For it 
is not necessary that an arch should be of any par¬ 
ticular material; nor does the principle of the 
arch depend on its having a keystone; and arches, 
both round and pointed, are found at all ages with¬ 
out it. The same is the case in Egypt, and the 
small chapels before the pyramids of Ethiopia 
have instances of round and pointed arches, with 
and without the keystone. 

Numerous crude brick arches of different dates 
exist in Thebes, besides the small pyramids already 
alluded to, some of which are of very beautiful 
construction. The most remarkable are the door- 
wavs of the enclosure surrounding the tombs in 
the Assaseef, which are composed of two or more 
concentric semicircles of brick, as well constructed 
as any of the present day. They are of the time 
of Psammitichus and other princes of the twenty- 
eighth dynasty, immediately before the invasion of 
Carabyses. All the bricks radiate to a common 
centre; they are occasionally pared off at the lower 
part to allow for the curve of the arch, and some¬ 
times the builders were contented to put in a piece 
of stone to fill up the increased space between the 
upper edges of the bricks. In those roofs of 
houses or tombs which were made with less care, 
and required less solidity, the bricks were placed 
longitudinally in the direction of the curve of the 
vault, and the lower ends were then cut away con¬ 
siderably to allow for the greater opening between 
them, and many were grooved at the sides in order 
to retain a greater quantity of mortar between 
their united surfaces. 

Though the oldest stone arch whose age has 
been positively ascertained dates only in the time 
of the second Psammitichus, we cannot suppose 
that the use of stone was not adopted by the Egypt- 
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ians for that species of construction previous to his 
reign, even if none of the arches of the pyramids 
in Ethiopia should prove to be anterior to his era. 
Nor does the absence of the arch in temples and 
other large buildings excite our surprise when we 
consider the style of Egyptian monuments, and no 
one who understands the character of their archi¬ 
tecture could wish for its introduction. In some of 
the small temples of the oasis the Romans attempted 
this innovation, but the appearance of the chambers 
so constructed fails to please; and the introduc¬ 
tion of an imitation of the arch into a building at 
Abydus, bearing the name of Sethi or Osirei, was 
owing to its being a sepulchral monument. Here 
the roof is formed of single blocks of stone reach¬ 
ing from one architrave to the other, which, in¬ 
stead of being placed in the usual manner, stand 
upon their edges in order to allow room for hol¬ 
lowing out an arch in their thickness, but its effect 
is by no means good. 

Like the Egyptians, the Greeks abstained from 
introducing the arch into their monuments, being 
unsuitcd to a style already formed—an objection 
not felt by the Romans, who modified what they 
borrowed so far as to adopt the arch and break 
through the horizontal line of Greek architecture, 
thus establishing the first elements of the vertical 
of later times, and the great benefits conferred by 
the arch in covering large spaces where crowded 
assemblies were to meet are well demonstrated by 
a comparison of our churches and the great hall 
of Karnak, with its forest of columns to support 
the roof. But the Greeks were not ignorant of the 
arch; instances of it still remain; and Posidonius 
claims its invention for Democritus, who was born 
B. C. 460. The arched tunnel of brick under the 
Euphrates at Babylon, mentioned by Diodorus, 
also shows that it was known at a remote age in 
other countries as well as in Egypt. 

Another imitation of the arch occurs in a build¬ 
ing at Thebes. Here, however, a reason may per¬ 
haps be given for its introduction in addition to its 
being a tomb, and not bound to accord with the 
ordinary rules of architecture laid down for Egypt¬ 
ian temples. The chambers lie under a friable 
rock and are cased with masonry to prevent the 
fall of its crumbling stone; but instead of being 
roofed on the principle of the arch, they are cov¬ 
ered with a number of large blocks placed hori¬ 
zontally, one projecting beyond that immediately 
below it till the uppermost two meet in the centre, 
the interior angles being afterward rounded off to 
form the appearance of a vault. 

This building dates in the fifteenth century before 
Christ, consequently many years after the Egyptians 
had been acquainted with the art of vaulting, and 
the reason of their preferring such a mode of con¬ 
struction probably arose from their calculating the 
great difficulty of repairing an injured arch in this 
position and the consequences attending the decay 
of a single block, nor can any one suppose from 
the great superincumbent weight applied to the 
haunches that this style of building is devoid of 
strength and of the usual durability of an Egypt¬ 
ian fabric, or pronounce it ill suited to the purpose 
for which it was erected. 

This was either an imitation of an arch, or a 
method of older times used before its invention, 
and we have other instances in Italy of false and 
true arches being employed contemporaneously by 
people well acquainted with the principle of form¬ 
ing voussoirs with stones radiating to a common 
centre. 

The first deviation from the mode of roofing 
with flat stones was what is called the pent-shaped 


roof, formed by the application of two sets of 
stones inclined toward each other at an angle of 
about 100°, as over the entrance to the great pyr¬ 
amid and the roof of the queen’s chamber. The 
next was when the space was covered over with 
slabs of small dimensions, each course projecting 
beyond the one below it, until the uppermost ones 
approached each other near enough for the remain¬ 
ing space to be covered by a single stone. These 
two, used at the same time in the great pyramid, 
were also employed by the early Greeks, and they 
may be considered the first steps toward the want 
and invention of the arch. And this seems to con¬ 
firm the notion of the boasted superiority of the 
brick pyramid having consisted in supplying this 
desideratum. Bricks certainly led to its invention, 
and thus small materials have contributed to the 
greatest variety in construction at different periods; 
witness groined arches as well as long-and-short- 
work, opus incertum, round towers and various 
peculiarities of brickwork. In the earliest arches 
the bricks were placed lengthways toward each 
other, and not only many of the oldest tombs at 
Thebes have their roofs so constructed, but the 
stones forming the arches at the pyramids of Gebel 
Berkel are placed in the same manner. This, how¬ 
ever, was afterward abandoned, and the beautiful 
brick arches of the Assaseef at Thebes resemble 
those of modern times. 

The same longitudinal arrangement of the bricks 
again occurs in the pointed arches of the early 
Christiansin Egypt, and they give evidence of being 
a first essay of a new principle. Doubtful as to the 
power of an arch of this form, they only used it at 
first to cover passages and other small spaces, and 
many consisted only of one, two or three very 
long bricks in height with a portion of one placed 
between the two uppermost ones as a key. They 
are, however, remarkable from their antiquity, 
being about the seventh of our era ; and though a 
much older pointed arch is found at Gebel Berkel 
as well as in Italy, and the pointed arch seems to 
be imitated in the time of the eighteenth dynasty, 
that style of building does not appear to have come 
into common use in the East much before the ninth 
century. But it was then very general; and though 
some dream of pointed arches having been in¬ 
vented in Europe, from the intersection of two 
round arches, we may be sure that the East gave 
us the first notion of the new principle, and that 
we derived it from the Saracens, as they composed 
their architecture from the Byzantine and Persian 
styles, and the earliest pointed architecture, if 
not the first pointed arches, should be looked for 
in Asia Minor and about Constantinople. As the 
Greeks instructed the Romans, the Byzantine 
Christians worked for the Saracens and gave them 
the first notions of a style which they afterward 
modified according to their views. The cupola 
introduced a new feature into the mosque, whose 
original simple courts and small round arches 
were humble imitations of Roman buildings; the 
golden mosaics of Byzantium, themselves de¬ 
scended from the “golden vaults” of imperial 
Rome, decorated the walls and arched ceilings of 
Damascus houses, as they enriched the apses of 
Italian basilicas, and the Byzantine or Romanesque 
style spread its influence over Europe and the East; 
But the stream of taste was diversified according 
to the ground over which it flowed. As yet one 
general system was not acknowledged as in later 
times when Gothic architecture was the same, with 
slight variations, throughout Europe; each people 
at first made their own selection in the principles 
or the mouldings they imitated ; in England the rude 


Saxon with its long-and-short work, the common 
house construction even before the age of Justin¬ 
ian, the more decorated Norman, and the Italian 
Lombard style were all indebted to the Roman 
and the Byzantine, and from the arrival of a fresh 
element from the East, itself of cognate origin, 
arose the Pointed style of Western Europe. Such 
was the progress of architecture from the earliest 
times, each system borrowing, adopting, or recast¬ 
ing the component parts of its predecessor accord¬ 
ing to the wants, climate, materials or taste of the 
new country of its growth. 

The most ancient buildings in Egypt were con¬ 
structed of limestone hewn from the mountains 
bordering the valley of the Nile to the east and 
west, extensive quarries of which may be seen at 
El Masara, Nesleh Sheikh Hassan, El Maabdeh 
and other places; and that it was used long before 
sandstone is proved by the tombs of the pyramids 
as well as those monuments themselves, and by the 
vestiges of o*ld substructions and ruins in Upper 
Egypt. Limestone continued to be occasionally 
employed for building even after the accession of 
the twelfth dynasty; but so soon as the durability 
of sandstone was ascertained, the quarries of Sil- 
silis were opened, and those materials were uni¬ 
versally adopted and preferred for their even tex¬ 
ture and the ease with which they were wrought. 

The extent of the quarries at Silsilis is very 
great; and it is not by the size and scale of the 
monuments of Upper Egypt alone that we are 
enabled to judge of the stupendous works exe¬ 
cuted by the ancient Egyptians; these would suf¬ 
fice to prove the character they bore were the 
gigantic ruins of Thebes and other cities no longer 
in existence, and safely may we apply the expres¬ 
sion used by Pliny in speaking of the porphyry 
quarries to those of Silsilis, “They are of such 
extent that masses of any dimensions might be 
hewn from them.” 

In one of the quarries at El Masara the mode 
of transporting the stone is represented. It is 
placed on a sledge drawn by oxen, and is sup¬ 
posed to be on its way to the inclined plane that 
led to the river, vestiges of which may still be 
seen a little to the south of the modern village. 

Sometimes, and particularly when the blocks 
were large and ponderous, men were employed to 
drag them, and those condemned to hard labor in 
the quarries as a punishment were required to 
assist in moving a certain number of stones, ac¬ 
cording to the extent of their offence, ere they 
were liberated; which seems to be proved by this 
expression, “I have dragged one hundred and ten 
stones for the building of Isis at Phila*,” in an 
inscription at the quarries of Gertassy, in Nubia. 
In order to keep an account of their progress, they 
frequently cut the initials of their name or some 
private mark, with the number, on the rock 
whence the stone was taken, as soon as it was 
removed; thus C. XXXII.; PD. XXXIII.; PD. 
XXXIV., and numerous other signs occur at the 
quarries of Fateereh. 

All large blocks were taken from the quarry on 
sledges; and in a grotto behind E’Dayr, a Chris¬ 
tian village between Antinoe and El Bersheh, is 
the representation of a colossus which a number 
of men are employed in dragging with ropes—a 
subject doubly interesting from being of the early 
age of Osirtasen II., and one of the very few 
paintings which throw any light on the method 
employed by the Egyptians for moving weights. 

It is not necessary that the colossus should have 
been hewn in the hill of El Bersheh; and this 
picture, though it refers to what really happened, 
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may also represent one of the occupations of the 
Egyptians, like the trades, gardening scenes and 
other subjects. At all events, the statue could not 
have been placed in the tomb, as some suppose, 
being too large for the doorway, and traces of it 
must have remained. 

One hundred and seventy-two men, in four rows 
of forty-three each, pull the ropes attached to the 
front of the sledge, and grease is poured from a 
vase by a person standing on the pedestal of the 
statue, in order to facilitate its progress as it slides 
over the ground, which was probably covered with 
a bed of planks, though they are not indicated in 
the painting. 

Some of the persons employed in this laborious 
duty appear to be Egyptians, the others are foreign 
slaves who are clad in the costume of their coun¬ 
try; and behind are four rows of men who, though 
only twelve in number, may be intended to repre¬ 
sent the “superintendents” and the set which 
relieved the others when fatigued. 

Below are persons carrying the vases of the 
liquid, or perhaps water, for the use of the work¬ 
men, and some implements connected with the 
transport of the statue, followed by taskmasters 
with their wands of office. On the knee of the 
figure stands a man who claps his hands to the 
measured cadence of a song to mark the time and 
ensure their simultaneous draught; for it is evi¬ 
dent that, in order that the whole power might be 
applied at the same instant, a sign of this kind 
was necessary, and the custom of singing at their 
work was usual in every occupation of the Egypt¬ 
ians, as it now is in that country, in India and 
many other places. 

Nor is it found a disadvantage among the modern 
sailors of Europe, when engaged in pulling a rope, 
or in any labor which requires a simultaneous 
effort. Above are seven companies of soldiers, 
unarmed, holding green twigs in their hands. 

The height of the statue was thirteen cubits, 
nineteen and a half feet, or really twenty-feet, two 
and a half inches, and of lime or freestone, as the 
color and the hieroglyphics inform us. It was 
bound to the sledge by double ropes, which were 
tightened by means of long pegs inserted between 
them, and twisted around until completely braced; 
and to prevent injury from the friction of the ropes, 
a compress of leather, lead or other substance was 
introduced at the part where they touched the 
statue. 

It is singular that the position of the ring to 
which all the ropes were attached for moving the 
mass was confined to one place at the front of the 
statue, and did not extend to the back part of the 
sledge; but this was owing to the shortness of the 
body; and when of great length, it is probable 
that ropes were fixed at intervals along the sides, 
in order to give an opportunity of applying a 
greater moving power. For this purpose, in 
blocks of very great length, as the columns at 
Fateereh, which are about sixty feet long and 
eight and a half feet in diameter, certain pieces 
of stone were left projecting from the sides, like 
the trunnions of a gun, to which several ropes 
were attached, each pulled by its own set of 
men. 

Small blocks of stone were sent from the quar¬ 
ries by water to their different places of destina¬ 
tion in boats or rafts; and if any land-carriage was 
required, they were placed on sledges and rollers; 
but those of very large dimensions were dragged 
the whole way by men, overland, in the manner 
here represented. The immense weight of some 
shows that the Egyptians were well acquainted i 


with mechanical powers and the mode of applying 
a locomotive force with the most wonderful suc¬ 
cess; and the use of grease for large weights in 
preference to rollers is consistent with modern 
experience. 

The obelisks transported from the quarries of 
Syene, at the first cataracts, in latitude 24° 5' 23", 
to Thebes and Heliopolis, vary in size from sev¬ 
enty to ninety-three feet in length. They are of 
one single stone; and the largest in Egypt, which 
is that of the great temple at Karnak, I calculate 
to weigh about two hundred and ninety-seven tons. 
This was brought about one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles from the quarry to where it now 
stands, and those taken to Heliopolis passed over 
a space of more than eight hundred miles. The 
power, however, to move the mass was the same, 
whatever might be the distance, and the mechan¬ 
ical skill which transported it five, or even one, 
would suffice for any number of miles. 

In examining the ruins of western Thebes and 
reading the statements of ancient writers regard¬ 
ing the stupendous masses of granite conveyed by 
this people for several hundred miles our surprise 
is greatly increased. We find in the plain of 
Koorneh two colossi of Amunoph III., of a single 
block each, forty-seven feet in height, which con¬ 
tain about eleven thousand five hundred cubic 
feet, and are made of a stone not known within 
several days’ journey of the place; and at the 
Memnonium is another of Remeses II., which 
when entire weighed upward of eight hundred 
and eighty-seven tons, and was brought from 
A'Sooan to Thebes, a distance, as before stated, 
of more than one hundred and thirty miles. This 
is certainly a surprising weight, and we cannot 
readily suggest the means adopted for its transport 
or its passage of the river; but the monolithic 
temple, said by Herodotus to have- been taken 
from Elephantine to Buto, in the Delta, was still 
larger, and far surpassed in weight the pedestal 
of Peter the Great’s statue at St. Petersburg, which 
last is calculated at about twelve hundred tons. 

He also mentions a monolith at Sais, of which 
he gives the following account: “What I admire 
still more, is a monument of a single block of 
stone which Amasis transported from the city of 
Elephantine. Two thousand men, of the class 
of boatmen, were employed to bring it, and were 
occupied three years in this arduous task. The 
exterior length is twenty-one cubits (thirty-one 
and a half feet), the breadth fourteen (twenty-one 
feet) and the height eight (twelve feet), and within 
it measures eighteen cubits twenty digits (twenty- 
eight feet three inches) in length, twelve (eigh¬ 
teen feet) in breadth and five (seven and a half 
feet) in height. It lies near the entrance of the 
temple, not having been admitted into the build¬ 
ing in consequence, as they say, of the engineer, 
while superintending the operation of dragging it 
forward, having sighed aloud, as if exhausted 
with fatigue and impatient of the time it had 
occupied, which being looked upon by Ainasis as 
a bad omen, he forbade its being, taken any far¬ 
ther. Some, however, state that it was in conse¬ 
quence of a man having been crushed beneath it 
while moving it with levers.” 

Herodotus’ measurement is given as it lay on 
the ground; his length is properly its height and 
his height the depth from the front to the back; for 
judging from the usual form of these monolithic 
monuments, it was doubtless like that of the same 
king at Tel-et-Mai, the dimensions of which are 
twenty-one feet nine inches high, thirteen feet 
l broad and eleven feet seven inches deep, and in¬ 


ternally nineteen feet three inches, eight feet ai\() 
eight feet three inches. 

The weight of the Saite monolith cannot cer¬ 
tainly be compared to that of the colossus of Rem¬ 
eses ; but when we calculate the solid contents of 
the temple of Latona, at Buto, our astonishment 
is unbounded, and we are perplexed to account for 
the means employed to move a mass which, sup¬ 
posing the walls to have been only six feet thick— 
for Herodotus merely gives the external measure¬ 
ment of forty cubits, or sixty feet in height, 
breadth and thickness—must have weighed up¬ 
ward of six thousand or, at the lowest computa¬ 
tion, five thousand tons. 

The skill of the Egyptians was not confined to 
the mere moving of immense weights; their won¬ 
derful knowledge of mechanism is shown in the 
erection of obelisks and in the position of large 
stones raised to a considerable height and adjusted 
with the utmost precision, sometimes, too, in situ¬ 
ations where the space will not admit the intro¬ 
duction of the inclined plane. Some of the most 
remarkable are the lintels and roofing-stones of 
the large temples; and the lofty doorway leading 
into the grand hall of assemble at Karnak is cov¬ 
ered with sandstone blocks forty feet ten inches 
long and five feet two inches square. 

In one of the quarries at A'Sooan (Syene) is a 
granite obelisk which, never having been finished 
or separated from the rock, remains in its original 
place. The depth of the quarry is 60 small and 
the entrance to it so narrow that it would have 
been impossible for them to turn the stone in order 
to remove it by that opening; they had therefore 
to lift it out of the hollow in which it had been 
cut; and this was the case with all the other shafts 
previously hewn in the same quarry. Such in¬ 
stances as the«e suffice to prove the wonderful 
mechanical knowledge of the Egyptians; and we 
may question whether our engineers could raise 
weights with the same facility without using some 
of those modern appliances which were quite un¬ 
known to that ancient people. 

Pliny mentions several obelisks of very large 
dimensions, some of which were removed to Rome, 
where they now stand. 

The Egyptians naturally looked on these monu¬ 
ments with feelings of veneration, being connected 
with their religion and the glorious memory of 
their monarchs, and at the same time perceived 
that in buildings constructed as their temples 
were the monotony of numerous horizontal lines 
required a relief of this kind; but the same feel¬ 
ings cannot influence others, and few motives can 
be assigned for their removal to Europe beyond 
the desire of possessing what requires great diffi¬ 
culty to obtain. 

VIII. Funeral Rites.—Burial.—Embalm¬ 
ing. —Sarcophagi. 

The great care of the Egyptians was directed 
to their condition after death—that last state to- 
*ward which their present life was only the pil¬ 
grimage; and they were taught to consider their 
abode here merely as an “inn” upon the road. 
They looked forward to being received into the. 
company of that being who represented the di¬ 
vine Goodness, if pronounced worthy at the great 
judgment day, and the privilege of being called 
by his name was the fulfillment of all their wishes. 
Every one was then the same: all were “equally 
noble;” there was no distinction of rank beyond the 
tomb; and though their actions might be remem¬ 
bered on earth with gratitude and esteem, no king 
or conqueror was greater than the humblest man 
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after death ; nor were any honors given to them as 
heroes. And if ceremonies were performed to the 
deceased, they were not in honor of a man trans¬ 
lated to the order of the gods, but of that particu¬ 
lar portion of the divine essence which constituted 
the soul of each individual, and returned to the 
Deity after death. Every one, therefore, whose 
virtuous life entitled him to admission into the 
regions of the blessed was supposed to be again 
united to the Deity, of whom he was an emanation; 
and with the emblem of Thmei, purporting that 
he was judged or justified, he received the holy 
name of Osiris. His body was so bound up as to 
resemble the mysterious ruler of Amenti or Hades: 
it bore some of the emblems peculiar to him; and 
the beard, of a form which belonged exclusively 
to the gods, was given to the deceased in token of 
his having assumed the character of that deity. 
Then again certain offerings were also made to 
the god Osiris himself, after the burial, in the name 
of the deceased; and certain services or liturgies 
were performed for him by the priests at the ex¬ 
pense of the family, their number depending upon 
their means or the respect they were inclined to 
pay to the meraon^of their parent. If the sons 
or relations were of the priestly order, they had 
the privilege of officiating on these occasions, and 
the members of the family had permission and 
were perhaps frequently expected to be present 
whether the services were performed by strangers 
or by relations of the deceased. The ceremonies 
consisted of a sacrifice similar to those offered in 
the temples, vowed for the deceased to one or more 
gods (as Osiris, Anubis and others connected with 
Amenti); incense and libation were also presented, 
and a prayer was sometimes read, the relations and 
friends being present as mourners. They even 
joined their prayers to those of the priest; and em¬ 
bracing the mummied body and bathing its feet 
with their tears, they uttered those expressions of 
grief and praises of the deceased which were dic¬ 
tated by their feelings on so melancholy an occasion. 

The priest who officiated at the burial service 
was selected from the grade of pontiffs who wore 
the leopard skin; but various other rites were 
performed by one of the minor priests to the 
mummies previous to their being lowered into the 
pit of the tomb, as well as after that ceremony. 
Indeed, they continued to be administered at inter¬ 
vals, as long as the family paid for their perform¬ 
ance; and it is possible that upon the cessation of 
this payment, or after a stipulated time, the priests 
had the right of transferring the tomb to another 
family, which the inscriptions within them show 
to have been done, even though belonging to 
members of the priestly order. 

When the mummies remained in the house, or 
in the chamber of the sepulchre, they were kept 
in movable wooden closets, with folding doors, out 
of which they were taken by the minor function¬ 
aries to a small altar, before which the priest offi¬ 
ciated. The closet and the mummy were placed 
on a sledge, in order to facilitate their movement 
from one place to another; and the latter was 
drawn with ropes to the altar, and taken back by 
the same means when the ceremony was over. On 
these occasions, as in the prayers for the dead, 
they made the usual offerings of incense and liba¬ 
tion, with cakes, flowers and fruit, and even 
anointed the mummy, oil or ointment being poured 
over its head. Sometimes several priests attended. 
One carried a napkin over his shoulder, to be 
used after the anointing of the mummy, another 
brought a papyrus roll containing a prayer, or the 
usual ritual deposited in the tombs with the dead, 


and others had different occupations according to 
their respective offices. 

These funeral oblations answer exactly to the 
inferice or parentalia of the Romans, consisting of 
victims, flowers and libations; when the tomb was 
decked with garlands and wreaths of flowers, and 
an altar was erected before it for presenting the 
offerings. And that this last was done also by the 
Egyptians is proved by the many small altars dis¬ 
covered outside the doors of the catacombs at 
Thebes. 

It was not unusual to keep the mummies in the 
house, after they had been returned by the em- 
halmers to the relations of the deceased, in order 
to gratify the feelings which made them desirous 
of having those they had loved in life as near 
them as possible after death; or to give time to 
the family to prepare a tomb for their reception. 
Many months often elapsed between the ceremony 
of embalming and the actual burial; and it was 
during this period that the liturgies were per¬ 
formed before the mummy, which were afterward 
continued at the tomb. One inscription upon the 
coffin of a woman shows that the burial took place 
a whole year after her death, and some were 
doubtless kept, for various reasons, much longer. 
It was during this interval that feasts were held 
in honor of the dead, to which the friends and re¬ 
lations were invited; as was customary among the 
Greeks and other people of antiquity. 

Small tables made of reeds or sticks bound 
together, and interlaced with palm leaves, were 
sometimes placed in the tombs, bearing offerings 
of cakes, ducks or other things, according to the 
wealth or inclination of the donors; one of which, 
found at Thebes, is now in the British Museum. 
On the lower compartment, or shelf, are cakes, 
the central shelf has a duck, cut open at the breast 
and spread out, “but not divided asunder,” and at 
the top is a similar bird, trussed in the usual mode 
when brought to an Egyptian table. Similar 
offerings “for the dead” were strictly forbidden 
by the law of Moses; and it was doubtless the 
Egyptian custom that the Hebrew legislator had 
in view when he introduced this wise prohibition. 

Though the privilege of keeping a mummy in 
the house was sanctioned by law and custom, care 
was always taken to assign some plausible reason 
for it, since they deemed it a great privilege to he 
admitted to the repositories of the dead, as their 
final resting-place. To be debarred from the rites 
of burial reflected a severe disgrace upon the 
whole family ; and the most influential individual 
could not be admitted to the very tomb he had 
built for himself, until acquitted before that tribu¬ 
nal which sat to judge his conduct during life. 

The tombs of the rich consisted of one or more 
chambers, ornamented with paintings and sculp¬ 
ture, the plans and size of which depended on the 
expense incurred by the family of the deceased, 
or on the wishes of the individuals who purchased 
them during their lifetime. They were the prop¬ 
erty of the priests; and a sufficient number being 
always kept ready, the purchase was made at the 
“shortest notice,” nothing being requisite to com¬ 
plete even the sculptures or inscriptions, but the 
insertion of the deceased’s name, and a few state¬ 
ments respecting his family and profession. The 
numerous subjects representing agricultural scenes, 
the trades of the people, in short the various occu¬ 
pations of the Egyptians, were already introduced. 
These were common to all tombs, varying only in 
their details and the mode of their execution ; and 
were intended as a short epitome of human life, 
which suited equally every future occupant. 


In some instances all the paintings of the tomb 
were finished, and even the small figures repre¬ 
senting the future occupant were introduced, 
those only being left unsculptured which being of 
a large size required more accuracy in the features 
in order to give his real portrait; and sometimes 
even the large figures were completed before the 
tomb was sold, the only parts left unfinished being 
the hieroglyphic legends containing his name and 
that of his wife. Indeed, the fact of their selling 
old mummy cases and tombs belonging to other 
persons shows that they were not always over- 
scrupulous about the likeness of an individual, 
provided the hieroglyphics were altered and con¬ 
tained his real name; at least when a motive of 
economv reconciled the mind of a purchaser to a 
second-hand tenement for the body of his friend. 
Those who could afford it bought a family tomb, 
but this was generally confined to the owner and 
his wife and their children. 

Besides the upper rooms of the tomb, which 
were ornamented with the paintings already men¬ 
tioned, were one or more pits, varying from twenty 
to seventy feet in depth ; at the bottom or “ sides ” 
of which were recesses, like small chambers, for 
depositing the coffins, recalling the expression 
“ whose tombs are in the side of the pit,” and the 
metaphor, “going down to the pit,” applied to 
death. And well might the verse of the Psalmist, 

“ our bones are scattered at the grave’s mouth, as 
when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the 
earth,” accord with the state of many an Egypt¬ 
ian pit a few years ago; when, to the disgrace of 
Christian excavators, the Moslems were obliged to 
interfere, and bury the bones recklessly scattered 
by them over the ground. 

The pit was closed with masonry after the 
burial had been performed, and sometimes re¬ 
opened to receive other members of the family. 
The upper apartments were richly ornamented 
with painted sculptures, being rather a monument 
in honor of the deceased than the actual sepul¬ 
chre, and they served for the reception of his 
friends, who frequently met there and accompanied 
the priests when performing the services for the 
dead. Each tomb, and sometimes eacli apartment, 
had a wooden door, either of a single or double 
valve, turning on pins and secured by bolts or 
bars with a lock; which last was protected by a 
seal of clay, upon which the impress of a signet 
was stamped when the party retired. Remains of 
the clay have even been found adhering to some 
of the stone jambs of the doorways, in the tombs 
of Thebes; and the numerous stamps buried near 
them were probably used on those occasions. 

Similar seals were used for securing the doors 
of temples, houses and granaries. 

Tombs were built of brick and stone, or hewn 
in the rock, according to the position of the ne¬ 
cropolis. Whenever the mountains were suffi¬ 
ciently near, the latter was preferred, and these 
were generally the most elegant in their design, 
and in the variety of their sculptures, not only at 
Thebes, but in other parts of Egypt. Few, in¬ 
deed, belonging to wealthy individuals were built 
of masonry, except those at the pyramids in the 
vicinity of Memphis. But Egyptian tombs were 
never circular, as many in Asia Minor, Etruria 
and Greece. 

The sepulchres of the poorer classes had no up¬ 
per chamber. The coffins were deposited in pits 
in the plain or in recesses excavated at the side of 
a rock, which were enclosed with masonry, like 
the pits within the large tombs. Mummies of the 
lower order were buried together in a common re- 
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pository, and the bodies of those whose relations 
had not the means of paying for their funeral, 
after being merely cleansed by some vegetable 
decoctions and kept in an alkaline solution for 
seventy days, were wrapped up in coarse cloth, in 
mats or in a bundle of palm sticks, and deposited 
in the earth. 

Some tombs were of great extent; and when a 
wealthy individual bought the ground, and had an 
opportunity during a long life of making his fam¬ 
ily sepulchre according to his wishes, it was fre¬ 
quently decorated in the most sumptuous manner. 
And so much consequence did the Egyptians at¬ 
tach to them that people in humble circumstances 
made every effort to save sufficient to procure a 
handsome tomb and defray the expenses of a suit¬ 
able funeral. This species of pomp increased as 
refinement and luxury advanced, and in the time 
of Amasis and other monarchs of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty the funeral expenses so far exceeded 
what it had been customary to incur during the 
reigns of the early Pharaohs that the tombs of 
some individuals far surpassed in extent, if not in 
splendor of decoration, those of the kings them¬ 
selves. 

Many adorned their entrances with gardens, in 
which flowers were reared by the hand of an at¬ 
tached friend, whose daily care was to fetch water 
from the river or from the wells on the edge of the 
cultivated land, and the remains of alluvial soil 
brought for this purpose may still be traced before 
some of the sepulchres at Thebes. Those tombs 
at Memphis and the pyramids which are of 
masonry differ in their plan, and in many in¬ 
stances in the style of their sculptures. The 
subjects, however, generally relate to the manners 
and customs of the Egyptians, and parties, boat 
scenes, fishing, fowling and other ordinary occu¬ 
pations of the people are portrayed there, as in the 
sepulchres at Thehes. 

When any one died, all the females of his fam¬ 
ily, covering their heads and faces with mud, and 
leaving the body in the house, ran through the 
streets with their bosoms exposed, striking them¬ 
selves and uttering loud lamentations. Their 
friends and relations joined them as they went, 
uniting in the same demonstrations of grief; and 
when the deceased was a person of consideration, 
many strangers accompanied them out of respect 
to his memory. Hired mourners were also em¬ 
ployed to add by their feigned demonstrations of 
grief to the real lamentations of the family, and 
to heighten the show of respect paid to the de¬ 
ceased. The men, in like manner, girding their 
dress below their waist, went through the town 
smiting their breasts and throwing dust upon their 
heads; but the mourners consisted chiefly of 
women, as is usual in Egypt at the present day ; 
and we may suggest “ dust ” rather than “ mud ” 
on a dry Egyptian road. 

Of the magnificent pomp of a royal funeral in 
the time of the Pharaohs no adequate idea can be 
formed from the processions represented in the 
tombs of ordinary individuals; and from the 
marked distinction always maintained between the 
sovereign and the highest subjects in the kingdom, 
we may readily believe how greatly the funeral 
processions of the wealthiest individuals fell short 
those of the kings. From the pomp of ordinary 
funerals, therefore, may be inferred the grand state 
in which the body of a sovereign was conveyed to 
the tomb. 

“ The Egyptians,” according to Herodotus, 
“were the first to maintain that the soul of man 
is immortal; that after the death of the body it 


always enters into that of some other animal which 
is born; and when it has passed through all those 
of the earth, water and air, it again enters that of 
a man, which circuit it accomplishes in three 
thousand years.” The doctrine of transmigration 
is mentioned by Plutarch, Plato and other ancient 
writers as the general belief among the Egyptians, 
and it was adopted by Pythagoras and his precep¬ 
tor Pherecydes, as well as other philosophers of 
Greece. 

Opinions varied respecting it; and some main¬ 
tained that the soul passed through different 
bodies till it returned again to the human shape, 
and that all events which had happened were des¬ 
tined to occur again, after a certain period, in the 
identical order and manner as before. The same 
men were said to be born again, and to fulfill the 
same career, and the same causes were thought to 
produce the same effects, as stated by Virgil. This 
was termed kuklos anangkes, “ the circle (or orbit) 
of necessity.” 

It is even supposed that the Egyptians preserved 
the body in order to keep it in a fit state to receive 
the soul which once inhabited it, and that their 
tombs were decorated so richly in order to be ready 
for their owners on a future occasion. But this is 
contradicted by the fact of the tombs being sold to 
later occupants, and by animals being also em¬ 
balmed, the preservation of whose bodies was not 
ascribable to any idea connected with the soul; 
and the custom arose rather from a sanitary regu¬ 
lation for the benefit of the living, and from that 
feeling of respect for the dead which is common to 
all men. 

And since it is distinctly shown that all virtuous 
men became “Osiris,” and returned again to the 
good being whence their souls emanated, their 
coming to earth again at any period is improbable; 
and the bad alone were condemned to that degra¬ 
dation, going through a state of purgatory by 
passing into the bodies of animals. This, which 
accords with the belief of the Hindoos, is more 
consistent with what we know of the notions of 
the Egyptians; and there is reason to believe from 
the monuments that the souls which underwent 
transmigration were those of men whose sins were 
of a sufficiently moderate kind to admit of that 
purification, the unpardonable sinner being con¬ 
demned to eternal fire. The Buddhists have the 
same notion of the soul of man passing into the 
bodies of animals; and even the Druids believed 
in the migration of the soul, though they confined 
it to human bodies. 

The judgment scenes, found in the tombs and on 
the papyri, sometimes represent the deceased con¬ 
ducted by Horus alone, or accompanied by his 
wife, to the region of Amenti. Cerberus is present 
as the guardian of the gates, near which the scales 
of justice are erected; and Anubis, “ the director 
of the weight,” having placed a vase representing 
the good actions or the heart of the deceased in 
one scale, and the figure or emblem of truth in the 
other, proceeds to ascertain his claims for admis¬ 
sion. If on being “ weighed” he is “found want¬ 
ing,” he is rejected; and Osiris, the judge of the 
dead, inclining his sceptre in token of condemna¬ 
tion, pronounces judgment upon him, and con¬ 
demns his soul to return to earth under the form 
of a pig, or some other unclean animal. Placed 
in a boat, it is removed, under the charge of two 
monkeys, from the precincts of Amenti, all com¬ 
munication with which is figuratively cut off by a 
man who hews away the earth with an axe after 
its passage; and the commencement of a new term 
of life is indicated by those monkeys, the emblems 


of Thoth, asTime. But if, when the sum of his deeds 
has been recorded, his virtues so far predominate 
as to entitle him to admission to the mansions of 
the blessed, Horus, taking in his hand the tablet 
of Thoth, introduces him to the presence of Osiris, 
who, in his palace, attended by Isis and Nepthys, 
sits on his throne in the midst of the waters, from 
which rises the lotus, bearing upon its expanded 
flower the four genii of Amenti. 

Other representations of this subject differ in 
some of the details; and ia the judgment scene of 
the royal scribe, whose funeral procession has been 
described, the deceased advances alone in the atti¬ 
tude of prayer to receive judgment. On one side 
of the scales stands Thoth, holding a tablet in his 
hands; on the other the goddess of justice; and 
Horus, in lieu of AnubiR, performs the office of 
director of the balance, on the top of which sits 
a cynocephalus, the emblem of Thoth. Osiris, 
seated as usual on his throne, holding his crook 
and flagellum, awaits the report from the hands of 
his son Horus. Before the door of his palace are 
the four genii of Amenti, and near them three 
deities, who either represent the assessors, or may 
be the three assistant judges who gave rise to the 
Minos, Abacus and Rhadamanthus of Greek fable. 
In these the Min and Amenti are very Egyptian. 

Another, figured in the side adytum of the Ptol¬ 
emaic temple of Dayr el Medeeneh, at Thebes, 
represents the deceased approaching in a similarly 
submissive attitude, between two figures of truth 
or justice, whose emblem, the ostrich feather, he 
holds in his hand. The two figures show the dou¬ 
ble capacity of that goddess, corresponding to the 
Thununim, or “two truths,” and according well 
with the statement of Diodorus respecting her po¬ 
sition “ at the gates of truth.” Horus and Anubis 
superintend the balance, and weigh the actions of 
the judge; whilst Thoth inscribes them on his 
tablet, which he prepares forpresentation to Osiris, 
who, seated on his throne, pronounces the final 
judgment, permitting the virtuous soul to enjoy 
the blessings of eternal felicity. Before him four 
genii of Amenti stand upon a lotus flower; and a 
figure of Harpocrates, seated on the crook of Osiris 
between the scales and the entrance of the divine 
abode, which is guarded by Cerberus, is intended 
to show that the deceased on admission to that 
pure state must be born again, and commence a 
new life, cleansed from all the impurities of his 
earthly career. It also represents the idea, com¬ 
mon to the Egyptians and other philosophers, that 
to die was only to assume a new form, that noth¬ 
ing was annihilated, and that dissolution was 
merely the forerunner of reproduction. Above, 
in two lines, sit the forty-two assessors, the com¬ 
plete number mentioned by Diodorus, whose office 
was to assist in judging the dead. 

Many similar subjects occur on funeral monu¬ 
ments, few of which present any new features. 
One, however, is singular, from the goddess of jus¬ 
tice being herself engaged in weighing the de¬ 
ceased, in the presence of Thoth, who is repre¬ 
sented under the form of a cynocephalus, having 
the horns and globe of the moon upon its head, 
and a tablet in its hand. Instead of the usual 
vase, the figure of the deceased himself is placed 
in one of the scales, opposed to that of the goddess; 
and close to the balance sits Cerberus with open 
mouth, ready to perform his office of “devourer 
of the wicked.” 

Another may also be noticed, from the singular 
fact of the goddess of justice, who here introduces 
the deceased, being without a head, as described 
by Diodorus; from the deceased holding in each 
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hand an ostrich feather, the emblem of truth; and 
from Cerberus being represented standing upon 
the steps of the divine abode of Osiris, as if in the 
act of announcing the arrival of Thoth with the 
person of the tomb. 

Sometimes the deceased wore round his neck 
the same vase, which in the scales typified his 
good actions, or bore on his head the ostrich 
of truth. They were both intended to show he 
had been deemed worthy of admission to the 
mansions of the just, and in the same idea orig¬ 
inated the custom of placing the name of the 
goddess after that of virtuous individuals who 
were dead, implying that they were “judged” 
or “justified.” 

The goddesses Athor and Netpe, in their re¬ 
spective trees, the persea and sycamore fig, fre¬ 
quently presented the virtuous after death with 
the fruit and drink of heaven, which call to mind 
the ambrosia and nectar of Greek fable. 

The foregoing sections present an ample picture 
of the civilization of the ancient Egyptians, so mi¬ 
nute that an attentive reader may have a correct 
understanding of nearly all the details of Egypt¬ 
ian life. The learned work of Wilkinson, from 
which this portraiture is condensed, is of much 
value because of the pictorial illustration which it 
contains, for the fact is one of the most remarkable 
in the literature of the world that the Egyptians 
portrayed on their public monuments almost every 
incident of life, whether of the occurrences of their 
households, of their kings, priests, battles, sieges, 
agriculture or religion. All were depicted, and 
owing to the climate these records remain. It 
is true that the wars and devastations which have 
made Egypt what it now is have ruined many of 
these records; still, they remain in wonderful 
abundance, and hence from that source and from 
the records of Greek and Roman literature that 
have come down to us, we are enabled to compre¬ 
hend very fully the details of Egyptian life. The 
student who desires to behold the forms of the 
various objects in use among the ancient Egypt¬ 
ians, may consult the illustrations in this work, 
where he will find them exhibited precisely as 
they appear on the monuments of Egypt. 

The custom of embalming bodies was not con¬ 
fined to the Egyptians; the Jews adopted this 
process to a certain extent, “the manner of the 
Jews” being to bury the body “ wound in linen 
clothes with spices,” as Lazarus was swathed 
with bandages. 

The embalmers were probably members of the 
medical profession, as well as of the class of 
priests. Joseph is said to have “commanded the 
physicians to embalm his father,” and Pliny states 
that during this process certain examinations took 
place which enabled them to study the disease of 
which the deceased had died. They appear to 
have been made in compliance with an order from 
the government, as he says the kings of Egypt had 
the bodies opened after death to ascertain the na¬ 
ture of their diseases, by which means alone the 
remedy for phthisical complaints was discovered. 

Certain regulations respecting the bodies of per¬ 
sons found dead were wisely established in Egypt, 
which, by rendering the district or town in the 
immediate vicinity responsible in some degree for 
the accident by fining it to the full cost of the 
most expensive funeral, necessarily induced those 
in authority to exercise a proper degree of vigi¬ 
lance, and to exert their utmost efforts to save any 
one who had fallen into the river or was other¬ 
wise exposed to the danger of his life. From 
these too we may judge of the great responsibility 


they were under for the body of a person found 
murdered within their jurisdiction. # 

As soon as the intestines had been removed 
from the body they were properly cleansed, and 
embalmed in spices and various substances and 
deposited in four vases. These were afterward 
placed in the tomb with the coffin, and were sup¬ 
posed to belong to the four genii of Amenti, whose 
heads and names they bore. Each contained a 
separate portion. The vase, with a cover repre¬ 
senting the human head of Amset, held the 
stomach and large intestines; that with the cyno- 
cephalus head of Hapi contained the small intes¬ 
tines; in that belonging to the jackal-headed 
Smautf were the lungs and heart; and for the vase 
of the hawk-headed Kebhnsnof were reserved the 
gall-bladder and the liver. They differed in size 
and the materials of which they were made. The 
most costly were of Oriental alabaster, from ten to 
twenty inches high, and about one-third that in 
diameter, each having its inscription, with the 
name of the particular deity whose head it bore. 
Others were of common limestone, and even of 
wood; but these hist were generally solid, or con¬ 
tained nothing, being merely emblematic and in¬ 
tended only for those whose intestines were re¬ 
turned into the body. They were generally sur¬ 
mounted by the heads above mentioned, but they 
sometimes had human heads; and it is to these 
last more particularly that the name of Canopi 
has been applied, from their resemblance to cer¬ 
tain vases made by the Romans to imitate the 
Egyptian taste. It need scarcely be added that 
this is a misnomer, and that the application of the 
word Canopus to any Egyptian vase is equally 
inadmissible. 

Such was the mode of preserving the internal 
parts of the mummies embalmed according to the 
most expensive process. And so careful were* the 
Egyptians to show proper respect to all that be¬ 
longed to the human body that even the sawdust 
of the floor where they cleansed it was taken and 
tied up in small linen bags, which, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, were deposited in vases and 
buried near the tomb. 

The classification of “Egyptian mummies,” and 
the different modes of embalming, are usually ar¬ 
ranged under these general heads: 

I. Those with the ventral incision. 

II. Those without any incision. 

I. Of the mummies with the incision are— 

1. Those preserved by balsamic matter. 

2. Those preserved by natron. 

1. Those dried by balsamic and astringent sub¬ 
stances are either filled with a mixture of resin 
and aromatics, or with asphaltum and pure 
bitumen. 

When filled with resinous matter, they are of 
an olive color; the skin dry, flexible and as if 
tanned, retracted and adherent to the bones. The 
features are preserved and appear as during life. 
The belly and chest are filled with resins, partly 
soluble in spirits of wine. These substances have 
no particular odor by which they can be recog¬ 
nized ; but when thrown upon hot coals, a thick 
smoke is produced, giving out a strong aromatic 
smell. Mummies of this kind are dry, light and 
easily broken, with the teeth, hair of the head and 
eyebrows well preserved. Some of them are gilt 
on the surface of the body, others only on the 
face or the sexual parts, or on the head and feet. 

2 . The mummies with ventral incisions, pre¬ 
pared by natron, are likewise filled with resinous 
substances, and also asphaltum. The skin is hard 
and elastic; it resembles parchment, and does not 


adhere to the bones. The resins and bitumen 
injected into these mummies are little friable and 
give out no odor. The countenance of the body is 
little altered, but the hair is badly preserved ; what 
remains usually falls oft' upon being touched. 
These mummies are very numerous; and if ex¬ 
posed to the air, they become covered with an 
efflorescence of sulphate of soda. They readily 
absorb humidity from the atmosphere. 

1. Mummies of which the intestines were de¬ 
posited in vases. 

2. Those of which the intestines were returned 
into the body. 

The former included all mummies embalmed 
according to the most expensive process (for 
though some of an inferior quality are found with 
the incision in the side, none of the first quality 
were embalmed without the removal of the intes¬ 
tines) ; and the body, having been prepared with 
the proper spices and drugs, was enveloped in 
linen bandages, sometimes measuring one thou¬ 
sand yards in length. It was then enclosed in a 
cartonage fitting closely to the mummied body, 
which was richly painted, and covered in front 
with a network of beads and bugles arranged in a 
tasteful form, the face being laid over with thick 
gold-leaf and the eyes made of enamel. The 
three or four cases which successively covered the 
cartonage were ornamented in like manner with 
painting and gilding; and the whole was enclosed 
in a sarcophagus of wood or stone, profusely 
charged with painting or sculpture. The bodies 
thus embalmed were generally of priests of vari¬ 
ous grades. Sometimes the skin itself was covered 
with gold-leaf, sometimes the whole body, the face 
or the eyelids, sometimes the nails alone. In 
many instances the body or the cartonage was 
beautified in an expensive manner, and the 
outer cases were little ornamented, but some 
preferred the external show of rich cases or 
sarcophagi. 

II. Those without the ventral incision were also 
of two kinds: 

1 . Salted, and filled with bituminous matter less 
pure than the others. 

2. Simply salted. 

(1.) The former mummies are not recognizable; 
all the cavities are filled, and the surface of the 
body is covered with thin mineral pitch. It pene¬ 
trates the body, and forms with it one undistin- 
guishable mass. They are the most numerous of 
all kinds; they are black, dry, heavy and of dis¬ 
agreeable odor, and very difficult to break. Neither 
the eyebrows nor hair are preserved, and there is 
no gliding upon them. The bituminous matter is 
fatty to the touch, less black and brittle than the 
asphaltum, and yields a very strong odor. 

(2.) The mummies simply salted and dried are 
generally worse preserved than those filled with 
resins and bitumen. Their skin is dry, white, 
elastic, light, yielding no odor and easily broken, 
and masses of adipocere are frequently found in 
them. The features are destroyed, the hair is 
entirely destroyed, the bones are detached from 
their connections with the slightest effort, and 
they are white like those of a skeleton: The 
cloth enveloping them falls to pieces upon being 
touched. These mummies are generally found in 
particular caves which contain great quantities of 
saline matters, principally the sulphate of soda. 

It has been a general and a just remark that 
few mummies of children have been discovered— 
a singular fact, not easily accounted for, since the 
custom of embalming those even of the earliest 
age was practiced in Egypt. 
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Mohammedanism : 


Its Origin and Development. 


I. Of the Arabs before Mohammed, or, 
as they Express it, in the Time of 
Ignorance.— Their History, Religion, 
Learning and Customs. 

The history of the Christian Church cannot well 
be narrated without noticing the rise and progress 
of the system taught by the false prophet of Ara¬ 
bia. Mohammedanism spread with amazing rapid¬ 
ity; swept away the professors of the gospel from 
whole regions, and though a scheme of, monstrous 
delusion reasserted some great principles well- 
nigh suppressed by superstition in the Church. 
Nor can it be regarded as a temporary efferves¬ 
cence of fanaticism, for after the lapse of twelve 
centuries it retains the ascendency over a large 
section of the family of man. It is needful in the 
outset to refer to the country and the people where 
the system introduced by Mohammed originated, 
and whence it spread to other lands. 

The declension of Christianity from apostolic 
purity in the East must be known before the reader 
can understand the causes of Mohammed’s success. 
This subject is expounded in the preliminary dis¬ 
course to Sale’s edition of the Koran, the substance 
of which is given in this article. 

The name of Arabia (used in a more extensive 
sense) sometimes comprehends all that large tract 
of land bounded by the river Euphrates, the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, the Sindian, Indian and Red Seas, and 
part of the Mediterranean, above two-thirds of which 
country—that is, Arabia, properly so called—the 
Arabs have possessed almost from the flood, and 
have made themselves masters of the rest, either 
by settlements or continual incursions, for which 
reason the Turks and Persians at this day call the 
whole Arabistan or the country of the Arabs. 

But the limits of Arabia, in its more usual and 
proper sense, are much narrower, as reaching no 
farther northward than the isthmus which runs 
from Aila to the head of the Persian Gulf and 
the borders of the territory of Cufa, which tract 
of land the Greeks nearly comprehended under 
the name of Arabia the Happy. The Eastern 
geographers make Arabia Petraa to belong partly 
to Egypt and partly to Sham or Syria, and the 
desert of Arabia they call the deserts of Syria. 

Proper Arabia is by the Oriental writers gener¬ 
ally divided into five provinces, viz., Yaman, 
Hejaz, Tehama, Najd and Yamama, to which 
some add Bahrein as a sixth, but this province the 
more exact make part of Irak; others reduce them 
all to two, Yaman and Ilejaz, the last including 
the three other provinces of Tehama, Najd and 
Yamama. 

The province of Yaman extends itself along 
the Indian Ocean from Aden to Cape Rasalgat; 
part of the Red Sea bounds it on the west and 
south sides, and the province of Ilejaz on the 
north. It is subdivided into several lesser prov¬ 
inces, as Iladramaut, Shihr, Oman, Najran, etc., 
of which Shihr alone produces the frankincense. 
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The metropolis of Yaman is Sanaa, a very ancient 
city, and much celebrated for its delightful situa¬ 
tion, but the prince at present resides about five 
leagues northward, at a place no less pleasant, 
called Hisn almawaheb, or the Castle of Delights. 

This country has been famous from all antiquity 
for the happiness of its climate, its fertility and 
richness. The delightfulness and plenty of Ya¬ 
man are owing to its mountains, for all that part 
which lies along the Red Sea is a dry, barren 
desert, in some places ten or twelve leagues over, 
but in return bounded by those mountains, which, 
being well watered, enjoy an almost continual 
spring, and besides coffee, the peculiar produce of 
this country, yield great plenty and variety of 
fruits, and in particular excellent corn, grapes 
and spices. There are no rivers of note in this 
country, for the streams which at certain times of 
the year descend from the mountains seldom reach 
the sea, being for the most part drunk up and lost 
in the burning sands of that coast. 

The province of Hejaz is bounded on the south 
by Yaman and Tehama, on the west by the Red 
Sea, on the north by the deserts of Syria, and on 
the east by the province of Najd. This province 
is famous for its two chief cities, Mecca and Me¬ 
dina, one of which is celebrated for its temple and 
having given birth to Mohammed, and the other 
for being the place of his residence for the last ten 
years of his life and of his interment. 

Mecca is certainly one of the most ancient cjties 
in the world. It is seated in a stony and barren 
vaLley, surrounded on all sides with mountains. 
The length of Mecca from south to north is about 
two miles, and its breadth, from the foot of the 
mountain Ajyad to the top of another called Koai- 
kaan, about a mile. In the midst of this space 
stands the city, built of stone cut from the neigh¬ 
boring mountains. There being no springs at 
Mecca, at least none but what are bitter and unfit 
to drink, the inhabitants are obliged to use rain¬ 
water, which they catch in cisterns. But this not 
being sufficient, several attempts were made to 
bring water thither from other places by aque¬ 
ducts, and particularly about Mohammed’s time; 
Zobair, one of the principal men of the tribe of 
Koreish, endeavored at a great expense to supply 
the city with water from Mount Arafat, but with¬ 
out success, yet this was effected not many years 
ago, being begun at the charge of a wife of Soli- 
man, the Turkish emperor. But long before this 
another aqueduct had been made from a spring at 
a considerable distance, which was after several 
years’ labor finished by the khalif al Moktader. 

The soil about Mecca is so very barren as to pro¬ 
duce no fruits but what are common in the deserts. 
Having therefore no corn or grain of their own 
growth, they are obliged to fetch it from other 
places; and Ilashem, Mohammed’s great-grand¬ 
father, then prince of his tribe, the more effectual¬ 
ly to supply them with provisions, appointed two 
caravans to set out yearly for that purpose, the one , 


in summer and the other in winter: these cara¬ 
vans of purveyors are mentioned in the Koran. 
The provisions brought by them were distributed 
also twice a year, viz., in the month of Rajeb and 
at the arrival of the pilgrims. They are supplied 
with dates in great plenty from the adjacent coun¬ 
try, and with grapes from Tayef, about sixty miles 
distant, very few growing at Mecca. The inhab¬ 
itants of this city are generally very rich, being 
considerable gainers by the prodigious concourse 
of people of almost all nations at the yearly pil¬ 
grimage, at which time there is a great fair or 
mart for all kinds of merchandise. They have 
also great numbers of cattle, and particularly of 
camels: however, the poorer sort cannot but live 
very indifferently in a place where almost every 
necessary of life must be purchased with money. 
Notwithstanding this great sterility near Mecca, 
yet you are no sooner out of its territory than you 
meet on all sides with plenty of good springs and 
streams of running water, with a great many gar¬ 
dens and cultivated lands. 

Medina is a walled city about half as big as 
Mecca, built in a plain, salt in many places, yet 
tolerably fruitful, particularly in dates. Here lies 
Mohammed interred in a magnificent building 
covered with a cupola and adjoining to the east 
side of the great temple, which is built in the 
midst of the city. 

The province of Tehama was so named from 
the vehement heat of its sandy soil; it is bounded 
on the west side by the Red Sea, and on the other 
sides by Hejaz and Yaman, extending almost from 
Mecca to Aden. 

The province of Najd, which word signifies a 
rising country, lies between those of Yamama, Ya¬ 
man and Hejaz, and is bounded on the east by 
Irak. 

The province of Yamama is surrounded by 
the provinces of Najd, Tehama, Bahrein, Oman, 
Shihr, Hadramaut and Saba. The chief city is 
Yamama, which gives name to the province; it is 
particularly famous for being the residence of 
Mohammed’s competitor, the false prophet, Mo- 
seilama. 

The Arabians are distinguished by their own 
writers into two classes, viz., the old lost Arabians 
and the present. 

The former were very numerous, and divided 
into several tribes which are now all destroyed or 
else lost and swallowed up among the other tribes. 

The most famous tribes amongst these ancient 
Arabians were Ad, Thamud, Tasm, Jadis, the for¬ 
mer Jorham and Amalek. 

The tribe of Ad were descended from Ad, the 
son of Aws, the son of Aram, the son of Sem, the 
son of Noah, who after the confusion of tongues 
settled in al Ahkaf, in the province of Hadramaut, 
where his posterity greatly multiplied. Their 
first king was Shedad, the son of Ad, of whom the 
Eastern writers deliver many fabulous things, par¬ 
ticularly that he finished the magnificent city his 
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father had begun, wherein he built a fine palace 
adorned with delicious gardens, to embellish which 
he spared neither cost nor labor, purposing there¬ 
by to create in his subjects a superstitious venera¬ 
tion of himself as a god. 

The descendants of Ad in process of time falling 
from the worship of the true God into idolatry, 
God sent the prophet Hud (who is generally 
agreed to be Heber) to preach to and reclaim 
them. But they refusing to acknowledge his mis¬ 
sion or to obey him, God sent a hot and suffo¬ 
cating wind which blew seven, nights and eight 
days together, and entering at their nostrils, passed 
through their bodies and destroyed them all, a 
very few only excepted, who had believed in Hud, 
and retired with him to another place. That 
prophet afterward returned into Hadramaut and 
was buried near Hasec, where there is a small 
town now standing called Kabr Hud or the sepul¬ 
chre of Hud. 

The tribe of Thamud were the posterity of 
Thamud, the son of Gather, the son of Aram, who 
falling into idolatry, the prophet Saleh was sent to 
bring them back to the worship of the true God. 
This prophet lived between the time of Hud and 
of Abraham, and therefore cannot be the same 
with the patriarch Selah, as M. d’Herbelot im¬ 
agines. The learned Bochart with more proba¬ 
bility takes him to be Phaleg. A small number 
of tiie people of Thamud hearkened to the re¬ 
monstrances of Saleh, but the rest requiring as a 
proof of his mission that he should cause a she 
camel big with young to come out of a rock in 
their presence, he accordingly obtained it of God, 
and the camel was immediately delivered of a 
young one ready weaned ; but they, instead of be¬ 
lieving, cut the hamstrings of the camel and killed 
her, at which act of impiety God, being highly 
displeased, three days after struck them dead in 
their houses by an earthquake, and a terrible noise 
from heaven, which some say was the voice of Ga¬ 
briel, the archangel, crying aloud, Die, all of you ! 
Saleh, with those who were reformed by him, was 
saved from this destruction, the prophet going 
into Palestine, and from thence to Mecca, where he 
ended his days. 

This tribe first dwelt in Yaman; but being ex¬ 
pelled thence by Hamvar, the son of Seba, they 
settled in the territory of Hejr, in the province of 
Hejaz, where their habitations cut out of the rocks, 
mentioned in the Koran, are still to be seen, and 
also the crack of the rock whence the camel is¬ 
sued, which, as an eye witness hath declared, is 
sixty cubits wide. These houses of the Tharuud- 
ites, being of the ordinary proportion, are used us 
an argument to convince those of a mistake who 
make this people to have been of a gigantic stature. 

The tragical destructions of these two potent 
tribes are often insisted on in the Koran as in¬ 
stances of God’s judgment on obstinate unbe¬ 
lievers. 

The tribe of Tasm were the posterity of Lud, the 
son of Sem, and Jadis of the descendants of Jether. 
These two tribes dwelt promiscuously together 
under the government of Tasm, till a certain 
tyrant made a law that no maid of the tribe of 
Jadis shouid marry unless first defloured by him, 
which the Jadisians not enduring, formed a con¬ 
spiracy, and inviting the king and chiefs of Tasm 
to an entertainment, privately hid their swords in 
the sand, and in the midst of their mirth fell on 
them and slew them all, and extirpated the great¬ 
est part of the tribe ; however, the few who escaped 
obtaining aid of the king of Yaman, then (as is 
said) Dhu Habshan Ebn Akran, assaulted the 


Jadis and utterly destroyed them, there being 
scarce any mention made from that time of either 
of these tribes. 

The former tribe of Jorham was contemporary 
with Ad, and utterly perished. The tribe of 
Amalek were descended from Amalek, the son 
of Eliphaz, the son of Esau. The posterity of this 
person rendered themselves very powerful, and 
before the time of Joseph conquered the lower 
Egypt under their king Walid, the first who took 
the name of Pharaoh, as the Eastern writers tell 
us, seeming by these Amalekites to mean the same 
people which the Egyptian histories call Phoeni¬ 
cian shepherds. But after they had possessed the 
throne of Egypt for some descents, they were ex¬ 
pelled by the natives, and at length totally de¬ 
stroyed by the Israelites. 

The present Arabians, according to their own 
historians, are sprung from two stocks, Kahtan, 
the same with Joctan, the son of Eber, and Adnan, 
descended in a direct line from Ishmael, the son 
of Abraham and Hagar; the posterity of the for¬ 
mer they call al Arab al Ariba— i. c., the genuine 
or pure Arabs—and those of the latter al Arab al 
mostareba—i. e., naturalized or insititious Arabs. 

The posterity of Ishmael have no claim to be 
admitted as pure Arabs, their ancestor being by 
origin and language an Hebrew; but having made 
an alliance with the Jorhamites by marrying a 
daughter of Modad, and accustomed himself to 
their manner of living and language, his descend¬ 
ants became blended with them into one nation. 
The uncertainty of the descents between Ishmael 
and Adnan is the reason why they seldom trace 
their genealogies higher than the latter, whom 
they acknowledge as father of their tribes, the de¬ 
scents from him downward being pretty certain 
and uncontroverted. 

Besides these tribes of Arabs, mentioned by 
their own authors, who were all descended from 
the race of Shem, others of them were the pos¬ 
terity of Ham by his son Cush, which name is 
in Scripture constantly given to the Arabs and 
their country, though our version renders it 
Ethiopia; but strictly speaking, the Cushites did 
not inhabit Arabia properly so called, but the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, 
whither they came from Chuzestan or Susiana, 
the original settlement of their father. They 
might probably mix themselves in process of 
time with the Arabs of the other race, but the 
Eastern writers take little or no notice of them. 

The Arabians were for some centuries under 
the government of the descendants of Kahtan, 
Yarab, one of his sons, founding the kingdom 
of Yaman, and Jorham, another of them, that of 
Hejaz. 

The province of Yaman was governed by 
princes of the tribe of Ilamyar, though at length 
the kingdom was translated to the descendants of 
Cahlan, his brother, who yet retained the title of 
king of Hamvar, and had all of them the general 
title of Tobba, which signifies successor, and was 
affected to this race of princes, as that of Caesar 
was to the Roman emperors and khalif to the 
successors of Mohammed. There were several 
lesser princes who reigned in other parts of Ya¬ 
man, and were mostly subject to the king of Ham- 
yar, whom they called the great king. 

The first great calamity that befell the tribes 
settled in Yaman was the inundation of Aram, 
which happened soon after the time of Alexander 
the Great. No less than eight tribes were forced 
to abandon their dwellings upon this occasion, 
some of which gave rise to the two kingdoms of 


Ghassan and Hira. And this was probably the 
time of the migration of those tribes or colonies 
which were led into Mesopotamia by three chiefs, 
Beer, Modar and Rabia, from whom the three 
provinces of that country are still named, Diyar 
Beer, Diyar Modar and Diyar Rabia. 

The tribes which remained in Yaman after this ter¬ 
rible devastation still continued under the obedience 
of the former princes till about seventy years before 
Mohammed, when the king of Ethiopia sent over 
forces to assist the Christians of Yaman against the 
cruel persecution of their king Dhu Nowas, a big¬ 
oted Jew, whom they drove to that extremity that 
he forced his horse into the sea, and so lost his life 
and crown, after which the country was governed 
by four Ethiopian princes successively till Seif, 
the son of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Ilamyar, ob¬ 
taining succors from Khosru Anushirwan, king of 
Persia, which had been denied him by the em¬ 
peror Heraclius, recovered the throne and drove 
out the Ethiopians, but was himself slain by some 
of them who were left behind. The Persians ap¬ 
pointed the succeeding princes till Yaman fell 
into the hands of Mohammed, to whom Bazan, or 
rather Badhan, the last of them, submitted, and 
embraced his new religion. 

This kingdom of the Hamvarites is said to 
have lasted two thousand and twenty years, or, 
as others say, above three thousand, the length 
of the reign of each prince being very uncertain. 

It has been already observed that two king¬ 
doms were founded by those who left their coun¬ 
try on occasion of the inundation of Aram. They 
were both out of the proper limits of Arabia. 
One of them was the kingdom of Ghassan. The 
founders of this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, 
who, settling in Syria Damascena near a water 
called Ghassan, thence took their name and drove 
out the Dejaamian Arabs of the tribe of Salih, 
who before possessed the country, where they 
maintained their kingdom four hundred years, as 
others say six hundred, or, as Abulfeda more ex¬ 
actly computes, six hundred and sixteen. Five of 
these princes were named Hareth, which the 
Greeks write Aretas, and one of them it was 
whose governor ordered the gates of Damascus to 
be watched to take St. Paul. This tribe were 
Christians, their last king being Jabalath, the son 
of al Ay ham, who, on the Arabs’ successes in 
Syria, professed Mohammedanism under the 
khalif Omar, but receiving a disgust from him, 
returned to his former faith and retired to Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The other kingdom was that of Hira, which was 
founded by Malec of the descendants of Cahlan in 
Chaldcea or Irak, but after three descents the throne 
came by marriage to the Lakhmians, called also 
the Mondars (the general name of those princes), 
who preserved their dominion, notwithstanding 
some small interruption by the Persians, till the 
khalifat of Abubecr, when al Mondar al Maghrur, 
the last of them, lost his life and crown by the 
arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. This kingdom 
lasted six hundred and twenty-two years eight 
months. Its princes were under the protection 
of the kings of Persia, whose lieutenants they 
were over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of 
Ghassan were for the Roman emperors over those 
of Syria. 

Jorhdm, the son of Kahtan, reigned in Hejaz, 
where his posterity kept the throne till the time 
of Ishmael, but on his marrying the daughter of 
Modad, by whom he had twelve sons, Kidar, one 
of them, had the crown resigned to him by his 
uncles, the Jorhamites, though others say the de- 
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scdndants.of Ishmael expelled that tribe, who, re¬ 
tiring to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at 
last all destroyed by an inundation. 

After the expulsion of the Jorhamites, the gov¬ 
ernment of Hejaz seems not to have continued for 
many centuries in the hand of one prince, but to 
have been divided among the heads of tribes. At 
Mecca an aristocracy prevailed, where the chief 
management of affairs till the time of Mohammed 
was in the tribe of Koreish, especially after they 
had gotten the custody of the Caaba from the 
tribe of Khozaah. 

After the time of Mohammed, Arabia was for 
about three centuries under the khalifs, his succes¬ 
sors ; but in the year 325 of the Ilejra a great part 
of that country was in the hands of the Karma- 
tians, a new sect who had committed great out¬ 
rages and disorders even in Mecca, and to whom 
the khalifs were obliged to pay tribute, that the 
pilgrimage thither might be performed. After¬ 
ward Yaman was governed by the house of Tha- 
hateba, descended from Ali, the son-in-law of Mo¬ 
hammed, whose sovereignty in Arabia some place 
so high as the time of Charlemagne. The present 
reigning family in Yaman is probably that of 
Ayub, a branch of which reigned there in the 
thirteenth century and took the title of khalif and 
imam, which they still retain. They are not pos¬ 
sessed of the whole province of Yaman, there 
being several other independent kingdoms there, 
particularly that of Fartach. The crown of 
Yaman descends not regularly from father to son, 
but the prince of the blood royal who is most in 
favor with the great ones or has the strongest 
interest generally succeeds. 

The governors of Mecca and Medina, who have 
always been of the race of Mohammed, also threw 
off their subjection to the khalifs, since which 
time four principal families, all descended from 
Hasan, the son of Ali, have reigned there under 
the title of sharif, which signifies noble, as they 
reckon themselves to be on account of their de¬ 
scent. These are Banu Kader, Banu MusaThani, 
Banu Hashem and Banu Kitada; which last fam¬ 
ily now is, or lately was, in the throne of Mecca, 
where they have reigned above five hundred years. 
The reigning family at Medina are the Banu Ha¬ 
shem, who also reigned at Mecca before those of 
Kitada. 

The kings of Yaman, as well as the princes of 
Mecca and Medina, are absolutely independent, 
and not at all subject to the Turk. These princes, 
often making cruel wars among themselves, gave 
an opportunity to Selim I. anti his son Soliman to 
make themselves masters of the coasts of Arabia 
on the Red Sea and of part of Yaman by means 
of a fleet built at Sues; but their successors have 
not been able to maintain their conquests, for, ex¬ 
cept the port of Jadda, where they have a basha 
whose authority is very small, they possess noth¬ 
ing considerable in Arabia. 

Thus have the Arabs preserved their liberty, of 
which few nations can produce so ancient monu¬ 
ments, with very little interruption, from the very 
deluge; for though very great armies have been 
sent against them, all attempts to subdue them 
were unsuccessful. The Assyrian or Median em¬ 
pires never got footing among them. The Persian 
monarchs, though they were their friends and so 
far respected by them as to have an annual present 
of frankincense, yet could never make them trib¬ 
utary, and were so far from being their masters 
that Cambyses, on his expedition against Egypt, 
was obliged to ask their leave to pass through 
their territories; and when Alexander had sub¬ 


dued that mighty empire, yet the Arabians had 
so little apprehension of him that they alone of 
all the neighboring nations sent no ambassadors to 
him, either first or last, which, with a desire of 
possessing so rich a country, made him form a de¬ 
sign against it; and had he not died before he 
could put it in execution, this people might possi¬ 
bly have convinced hira that he was not invincible. 
The Romans never conquered any part of Arabia 
properly so called; the most they did was to make 
some tribes in Syria tributary to them, as Pompey 
did one commanded by Sampsiceramus or Shams’ 
alkeram, who reigned at Hems or Emesa. But 
none of the Romans, or any other nations that we 
know of, ever penetrated so far into Arabia as 
jElius Gallus under Augustus Caesar; yet he was 
so far from subduing it, as some authors pretend, 
that he was soon obliged to return without effect¬ 
ing anything considerable, having lost the best 
part of his army by sickness and other accidents. 
This ill success probably discouraged the Romans 
from attacking them any more; for Trajan, not¬ 
withstanding the flatteries of the historians and 
orators of his time, and the medals struck by him, 
did not subdue the Arabs, the province of Arabia, 
which it is said he added to the Roman empire, 
scarce reaching farther than Arabia Petraea, or the 
very skirts of the country. And we are told by 
one author that this prince, marching against the 
Agarens, who had revolted, met with such a recep¬ 
tion that he was obliged to return without doing 
anything. 

The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed, 
which they call the state of ignorance, in opposi¬ 
tion to the knowledge of God’s true worship re¬ 
vealed to them by their prophet, was chiefly gross 
idolatry, the Sabian religion having almost over¬ 
run the whole nation, though there were also great 
numbers of Christians, Jews and Magians among 
them. 

The idolatry of the Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly 
consisted in worshiping the fixed stars and planets 
and the angels and their images, which they hon¬ 
ored as inferior deities, and whose intercession 
they begged, as their mediators with God; for the 
Arabs acknowledged one supreme God, the Crea¬ 
tor and Lord of the universe, whom they call 
Allah Taala, the most high God, and their other 
deities, who were subordinate to him, they called 
simply al Ilahat— i. e., the goddesses; which words 
the Grecians not understanding, and it being their 
constant custom to resolve the religion of every 
other nation into their own and find out gods of 
theirs to match the others, they pretend that the 
Arabs worshiped only two deities, Orotalt and 
Alilat, as those names are corruptly written, whom 
they will have to be the same with Bacchus and 
Urania, pitching on the former as one of the 
greatest of their own gods and educated in 
Arabia, and on the other because of the venera¬ 
tion shown by the Arabs to the stars. 

That they acknowledged one supreme God ap¬ 
pears, to omit other proof, from their usual form 
of addressing themselves to him, which was this: 
“ I dedicate myself to thy service, O God ! I ded¬ 
icate myself to thy service, O God! Thou hast 
no companion except thy companion of whom 
thou art absolute master, and of whatever is his.” 
So that they suppose the idols not to be mi juris , 
though they offered sacrifices and other offerings 
to them as well as to God, who was also often put 
off with the least portion, as Mohammed upbraids 
them. Thus, when they planted fruit trees or 
sowed a field they divided it bv a line into two 
parts, setting one apart for their idols and the 


other for God; if any of the fruits happened to 
fall from the idol’s part into God’s, they made res¬ 
titution, but if from God’s part into the idol’s, they 
made no restitution. So when they watered the 
idol’s grounds, if the water broke over the chan¬ 
nels made for that purpose and ran on God’s part, 
they dammed it up again, but if the contrary, they 
let it run on, saying they wanted what was God’s, 
but he wanted nothing, in the same manner, if 
the offering designed for God happened to be 
better than that designed for the idol, they made 
an exchange, but not otherwise. 

It was from this gross idolatry, or the worship 
of inferior deities or companions of God, as the 
Arabs continue to call them, that Mohammed re¬ 
claimed his countrymen, establishing the sole wor¬ 
ship of the true God among them, so that, how 
much soever the Mohammedans are to blame in 
other points, they are far from being idolaters, as 
some ignorant writers have pretended. 

The worship of the stars the Arabs might easily 
be led into from their observing the changes of 
weather to happen at the rising or setting of cer¬ 
tain of them, which, after a long course of expe¬ 
rience, induced them to ascribe a divine power to 
those stars and to think themselves indebted to 
them for their rains, a very great benefit and re¬ 
freshment to their parched country. This super¬ 
stition the Koran particularly takes notice of. 

The ancient Arabians and Indians, between 
which two nations was a great conformity of re¬ 
ligions, had seven celebrated temples, dedicated to 
the seven planets, one of which in particular, 
called Beit Gliomdan, was built in Sanaa, the me¬ 
tropolis of Yaman, by Dahac, to the honor of al 
Zoharah, or the planet Venus, and was demolished 
by the khalif Othman, by whose murder was ful¬ 
filled the prophetical inscription set. as is reported, 
over his temple, viz., Gliomdan, he who destroy¬ 
ed thee shall be slain. The temple of Mecca is 
also said to have been consecrated to Zolial, or 
Saturn. 

Though these deities were generally reverenced 
by the whole nation, yet each tribe chose some 
one as the more popular object of their worship. 

Thus, as to the stars and planets, the tribe of 
Ilamyar chiefly worshiped the sun; Misam, al 
Dabaran or the bull’s eye ; Lakhm and Jodam, al 
Moshtari or Jupiter; Tay, Sohail or Canopus; 
Kais, Sirius or the dog-star; and Asad, Otared or 
Mercury. 

Of the angels or intelligences which they wor¬ 
shiped, the Koran makes mention only of three, 
which were worshiped under female names, Allat, 
al Uzza and Manah. These were by them called 
goddesses, and the daughters of God—an appella¬ 
tion they gave not only to the angels, but also to 
their images, which they either believed to be 
inspired with life by God, or else to become the 
tabernacles of the angels, and to be animated by 
them ; and they gave them divine worship, because 
they imagined they interceded for them with God. 

There were five more idols, which, with the 
former three, are all that the Koran mentions by 
name, and they are Wadd, Sawa, Yaghuth, Yank 
and Nasr. These are said to have been antedilu¬ 
vian idols, which Noah preached against, and were 
afterward taken by the Arabs for gods, having 
been men of great merit and piety in their time, 
whose statues they reverenced at first with a civil 
honor only, which in process of time became 
heightened to a divine worship. 

Wadd was supposed to be the heaven, and was 
worshiped under the form of a man by the tribe 
of Calb in Daumat al Jandal. 
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Saw a was adored under the shape of a woman 
by the tribe of Hamadan. This idol, lying tinder 
water for some time after the deluge, was at length, 
it is said, discovered by the devil, and was wor¬ 
shiped by those of Hodhail, who instituted pil¬ 
grimages to it. 

Yaghuth was an idol in the shape of a lion, and 
was the deity of the tribe of Madhaj and others 
who dwelt in Yaman. 

Yauk was worshiped by the tribe of Morad, or, 
according to others, by that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horse. It is said he was a man of 
great piety, and his death much regretted; where¬ 
upon the devil appeared to his friends in a human 
form, and undertaking to represent him to the 
life, persuaded them, by way of comfort, to place 
his effigies in their temples, that they might have 
it in view when at their devotions. 

Nasr was a deity adored by the tribe of Hamyar, 
or at Dliu’l Kalaah, in their territories, under the 
image of an eagle. 

Besides the idols we have mentioned, the Arabs 
worshiped also great numbers of others, not named 
in the Koran, for besides that every housekeeper 
had his household god or gods, which he last took 
leave of and first saluted at his going abroad and 
returning home, there were no less than three 
hundred and sixty idols, equaling in number the 
days of their year, in and about the Caaba of 
Mecca; the chief of whom was Hobal, brought 
from Belka in Syria into Arabia, by Amru Ebn 
Loliai, pretending it would procure them rain 
when they wanted it. It was the statue of a man 
made of red agate, which having by some accident 
lost a hand, the Koreish repaired it with one of 
gold; he held in his hand seven arrows without 
heads or feathers, such as the Arabs used in divin¬ 
ation. 

Asaf and Nayelah, the former the image of a 
man, the latter of a woman, were also two idols 
brought with Hobal from Syria, and placed the one 
on Mount Safa and the other on Mount Merwa. 
They tell us Asaf was the son of Amru, and Nay¬ 
elah the daughter of Sahal, both of the tribe of 
Jorharn, who, committing whoredom together in 
the Caaba, were by God converted into stone, and 
afterward worshiped by the Koreish, and so much 
reverenced by them that though this superstition 
was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was forced 
to allow them to visit those mountains as monu¬ 
ments of divine justice. 

Several of their idols, as Manah in particular, 
were no more than large rude stones, the worship 
of which the posterity of Ismael first introduced; 
for as they multiplied, and the territory of Mecca 
grew too strait for them, great numbers were 
obliged to seek new abodes; and on such migra¬ 
tions it was usual for them to take with them 
some of the stones of that reputed holy land, and 
set them up in the places where they fixed; and 
these stones they at first only compassed out of de¬ 
votion, as they had accustomed to do in the Caaba. 
But this at last ended in rank idolatry, the Ismael- 
ites forgetting the religion left them by their 
fathers so far as to pay divine worship to any fine 
stone they met with. 

Some of the pagan Arabs believed neither a 
creation past nor a resurrection to come, attribu¬ 
ting the origin of things to nature, and their dis¬ 
solution to age. Others believed both, among 
whom were those, who when they died had their 
camel tied bv their sepulchre, and so left without 
meat or drink to perish, and accompany them to 
the other world, lest they should be obliged, at the 
resurrection, to go on foot, which was reckoned 


very scandalous. Some believed a metempsycho¬ 
sis, and that of the blood near the dead person’s 
brain was formed a bird named Ilamah, which 
once in a hundred years visited the sepulchre; 
though others say this bird is animated by the 
soul of him that is unjustly slain, and continually 
cries, “Oscuni, oscuni”—that is, “Give me to 
drink,” meaning of the murderer’s blood, till his 
death be revenged ; and then it flies away. This 
was forbidden by Mohammed to be believed. 

Let us now turn our view from the idolatrous 
Arabs to those among them who had embraced 
more rational religions. 

The Persians had, by their vicinity and frequent 
intercourse with the Arabians, introduced the 
Magian religion among some of their tribes, par¬ 
ticularly that of Tamin, a long time before Mo¬ 
hammed, who was so far from being unacquainted 
with that religion that he borrowed many of his 
own institutions from it. 

The Jews, who fled in great numbers into Ara¬ 
bia, from the fearful destruction of their country 
by the Romans, made proselytes of several tribes, 
those of Kenanah, al Hareth Ebn Caaba and 
Kendall in particular, and in time became very 
powerful, and possessed of several towns and fort¬ 
resses there. But the Jewish religion was not 
unknown to the Arabs at least above a century 
before; Abu Carb Asad, who was king of Yaman, 
about seven hundred years before Mohammed, is 
said to have introduced Judaism among the idol¬ 
atrous Ilamyarites. Some of his successors also 
embraced the same religion, one of whom, Yusef, 
surnamed Dhu Nowas, was remarkable for his zeal, 
and terrible persecution of all who would not turn 
Jews, putting them to death by various tortures, 
the most common of which was throwing them 
into a glowing pit of fire, whence he had the 
opprobrious appellation of the “ Lord of the pit.” 

Christianity had likewise made a very great 
progress among this nation before Mohammed. 
Whether St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, 
properly so called, is uncertain ; but the persecu¬ 
tions and disorders which happened in the Eastern 
Church soon after the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury obliged great numbers of Christians to seek 
for shelter in that country of liberty; who being 
for the most part of the Jacobite communion, that 
sect generally prevailed among the Arabs. The 
principal tribes that embraced Christianity were 
Ilamvar, Ghassan, Rabia, Taghlab, Bara, Tonuch, 
part of the tribes of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabit¬ 
ants of Najran and the Arabs of Ilira. 

The Christians at Ilira received a great acces¬ 
sion by several tribes, who fled thither for refuge 
from the persecution of Dhu Nowas. Al Nooman, 
surnamed Abu Kabus, king of Hira, who was slain 
a few months before Mohammed’s birth, professed 
himself a Christian on the following occasion. 
This prince, in a drunken fit, ordered two of his 
intimate companions, who, overcome with liquor, 
had fallen asleep, to be buried alive. When he 
came to himself, he was extremely concerned at 
what he had done, and to expiate his crime not 
only raised a monument to the memory of his 
friends, but set apart two days, one of which he 
called the unfortunate and the other the fortunate 
day, making it a perpetual rule to himself that 
whoever met him on the former day should be 
slain, and his blood sprinkled on the monument, 
but lie that met him on the other day should be 
dismissed in safety with magnificent gifts. On one 
of these unfortunate days, there came before him 
accidentally an Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had 
once entertained this king, when fatigued with 


hunting, and separated from his attendants. The 
king, who could neither discharge hira, contrary 
to the order of the day, nor put him to death, 
against the laws of hospitality, which the Arabians 
religiously observe, proposed, as an expedient, to 
give the unhappy man a year’s respite, and to send 
him home with rich gifts for the support of his 
family, on condition that he found a surety for his 
returning at the year’s end to sufl'er death. One 
of the prince’s court, out of compassion, offered 
himself as his surety, and the Arab was discharged. 
When the last day of the term came, and no news 
of the Arab, the king, not at all displeased to save 
his host’s life, ordered the surety to prepare him¬ 
self to die. Those who were by represented to 
the king that the day was not yet expired, and 
therefore he ought to have patience till the even¬ 
ing: but in the middle of their discourse the Arab 
appeared. The king, admiring the man’s gener¬ 
osity, in offering himself to certain death, which 
he might have avoided by letting his surety suffer, 
asked him what was his motive for so doing, to 
which he answered that he had been taught to act 
in that manner by the religion he professed ; and 
al Nooman demanding what religion that was, he 
replied the Christian. Whereupon the king, de¬ 
siring to have the doctrines of Christianity ex¬ 
plained to him, was baptized, he and his subjects, 
and not only pardoned the man and his surety, 
but abolished his barbarous custom. This prince, 
however, was not the first king of Hira who em¬ 
braced Christianity, al Mondar, his grandfather, 
having also professed the same faith, and built 
large churches in his capital. 

Since Christianity had made so great a progress 
in Arabia, we may consequently suppose they had 
bishops in several parts for the more orderly gov¬ 
erning of the churches. The Jacobites (of which 
sect we have observed the Arabs generally were) 
had two bishops of the Arabs subject to their 
Mafrian, or metropolitan of the East; one was 
called the bishop of the Arabs absolutely, wdiose 
seat was for the most part at Akula, which some 
authors identify with Cufa, others a different town 
near Baghdad. The other had the title of the 
bishop of the Scenite Arabs, of the tribe of 
Thaalab in Ilira, or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, 
whose seat was in that city. The Nestorians had 
but one bishop, who presided over both of these 
dioceses of Hira and Akula, and was immediately 
subject to their patriarch. 

These were the principal religions which ob¬ 
tained among the ancient Arabs; but as freedom 
of thought was the natural consequence of their 
political liberty and independence, some of them 
fell into other different opinions. The Koreish, 
in particular, were infected with Zendicism, an 
error supposed to have very near affinity with that 
of the Sadducees among the Jews, and, perhaps, 
not greatly different from deism; for there were 
several of that tribe, even before the time of Mo¬ 
hammed, who worshiped one God, and were free 
from idolatry, and yet embraced none of the other 
religions of the country. 

The Arabians before Mohammed were, as they 
yet are, divided into two sorts, those who dwell in 
cities and towns, and those who dwell in tents. 
The former lived by tillage, the cultivation of 
palm trees, breeding and feeding of cattle, and the 
exercise of all sorts of trades, particularly mer¬ 
chandising, wherein they were very eminent, even 
in the time of Jacob. The tribe of Koreish were 
much addicted to commerce, and Mohammed, in 
his younger years, was brought up to the same 
business, it being customary for the Arabians to 
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exercise the same trade that their parents did. 
The Arabs who dwelt in tents employed them¬ 
selves in pasturage, and sometimes in pillaging of 
passengers; they lived chiefly on the milk and 
flesh of camels; they often changed habitations, 
as the convenience of water and of pasture for 
their cattle invited them, staying in a place no 
longer than that lasted, and then removing in 
search of another. They generally wintered in 
Irak and the confines of Syria. This way of life is 
what the greater part of Ismael’s posterity have 
used, as more agreeable to the temper and way of 
life of their father. 

The Arabic language is undoubtedly one of the 
most ancient in the world, and arose soon after, if 
not at, the confusion of Babel. There were sev¬ 
eral dialects of it, very different from each other: 
the most remarkable were that spoken by the 
tribes of Hamyar and the other genuine Arabs, 
and that of the Koreish. The Hamyaritic seems 
to have approached nearer to the purity of the 
Syriac than the dialect of any other tribe; for the 
Arabs acknowledge their father Yarab to have 
been the first whose tongue deviated from the 
Syriac (which was his mother tongue, and Is almost 
generally acknowledged by the Asiatics to he the 
most ancient) to the Arabic. The dialect of the 
Koreish is usually termed the pure Arabic, or, as 
the Koran, which is written in this dialect, calls it, 
the perspicuous and clear Arabic; perhaps, says 
Dr. Pocoek, because Ismael, their father, brought 
the Arabic he had learned of the Jorhamites 
nearer to the original Hebrew. But the polite¬ 
ness and elegance of the dialect of the Koreish is 
rather to be attributed to their having the custody 
of the Caaba, and dwelling in Mecca, the centre 
of Arabia, as well more remote from intercourse 
with foreigners, who might corrupt their language, 
as frequented by the Arabs from the country all 
around, not only on a religious account, but also 
for the composing of their differences, from whose 
discourse and verses they took whatever words or 
phrases they judged more pure and elegant, by 
which means the beauties of the whole tongue be¬ 
came transfused into this dialect. The Arabians 
are full of the commendations of their language, 
and not altogether without reason, for it claims 
the preference of most others in many respects, as 
being very harmonious and expressive, and withal 
so copious that they say no man, without inspira¬ 
tion, can be perfect master of it in its utmost ex¬ 
tent; and yet they tell his, at the same time, that 
the greatest part of it has been lost, which will 
not be thought strange if we consider how late the 
art of writing was practiced among them. For 
though it was known to Job, their countryman, 
and also to the Ilamyarites, many centuries before 
Mohammed, as appears from some ancient monu¬ 
ments said to be remaining in their character, yet 
the other Arabs, and those of Mecca in particular, 
were for many ages perfectly ignorant of it, un¬ 
less such of them as were Jews or Christians. 
Moramer Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, 
who lived not many years before Mohammed, was 
the inventor of the Arabic character, which Bashar 
the Kendian is said to have learned from those of 
Anbar, and to have introduced at.Mecca but a lit¬ 
tle while before the institution of Mohammedanism. 
These letters of Moramer were different from the 
Hamyaritic; and though they were very rude, yet 
they were those which the Arabs used for many 
years, the Koran itself being at first written there¬ 
in ; for the beautiful character they now use was 
first formed by Ebn Moklali, wazir (or visir) to 
the khalifs al Moktader, al Kaher and al Radi, 


who lived about three hundred years after Mo¬ 
hammed, and was brought to great perfection by 
Ali Ebn Bowab, who flourished in the following 
century, and whose name is yet famous among 
them on that account; yet it is said the person 
who completed it and reduced it to its present 
form, was Yakut al Mostasemi, secretary lo al 
Mostasem, the last of the khalifs of the family of 
Abbas, for which reason he was surnamed al 
Khattat, or the scribe. 

The accomplishments the Arabs valued them¬ 
selves chiefly on were, 1. Eloquence, and a per¬ 
fect skill in their own tongue; 2. Expertness in 
the use of arms and horsemanship; 3. Hospital¬ 
ity. The first they practiced by composing ora¬ 
tions and poems. Their orations were of two 
sorts, metrical, or prosaic, the one being com¬ 
pared to pearls strung and the other to loose ones. 
They endeavored to excel in both, and whoever 
was able in an assembly to persuade the people to 
a great enterprise or dissuade them from a danger¬ 
ous one, or gave them other wholesome advice, 
was honored with the title of khatab, or orator, 
which is now given to the Mohammedan preach¬ 
ers. They pursued a method very different from 
that of the Greek and Roman orators, their sen¬ 
tences being like loose gems, without connection, 
so that this sort of composition struck the audi¬ 
ence chiefly by the fullness of the periods, the 
elegance of the expression and the acuteness 
of the proverbial sayings. Poetry was in so 
great esteem among them that it was a great 
accomplishment to be able to express one’s self in 
verse with ease and eloquence on any extraordi¬ 
nary occurrence, and even in their common dis¬ 
course they made frequent applications of cele¬ 
brated passages of their famous poets. In their 
poems were preserved the distinctions of descents, 
the rights of tribes, the memory of great actions 
and the propriety of their language, for which 
reasons an excellent poet reflected an honor to his 
tribe, so that as soon as any one began to be ad¬ 
mired for his performances of this kind in a tribe, 
the other tribes sent publicly to congratulate them 
on the occasion, and themselves made entertain¬ 
ments, at which the women assisted dressed in 
their nuptial ornaments, singing to the sound of 
timbrels the happiness of their tribe, who had now 
one to protect their honor, to preserve their gene¬ 
alogies and the purity of their language, and to 
transmit their actions to posterity; for this was all 
performed by their poems, to which they were 
solely indebted for their knowledge and instruc¬ 
tions, moral and economical, and to which they 
had recourse, as to an oracle, in all doubts and 
differences. 

Though the Arabs were so early acquainted 
with poetry, they did not at first write poems of 
any considerable length, but only expressed them¬ 
selves in verse occasionally, nor was their prosody 
digested into rules till some time after Moham¬ 
med ; for this was done, as it is said, by al Khalil 
Ahmed al Farahidi, who lived in the reign of the 
khalif Haroun al Raschid. 

They were in a manner obliged to practice and 
encourage the exercise of arms and horsemanship 
by reason of the independence of their tribes, 
whose frequent jarrings made wars almost contin¬ 
ual ; and they chiefly ended their disputes in field 
battles, it being a usual saying among them that 
God had bestowed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs—that their turbans should be to them in¬ 
stead of diadems, their tents instead of walls and 
houses, their swords instead of entrenchments, 
and their poems instead of written laws. 


Hospitality was so habitual to them, and held in 
so much esteem, that the examples of this kind 
among them exceed whatever can be produced 
from other nations; and the contrary vice was so 
much in contempt that a certain poet upbraids the 
inhabitants of Waset as with the greatest reproach 
that none of their men had the heart to give, nor 
their women the heart to deny. 

Nor were these the only good qualities of the 
Arabs. They are commended by the ancients -for 
being most exact to their words and respectful to 
their kindred. And they have always been cel¬ 
ebrated for their quickness of apprehension and 
penetration and the vivacity of their wit, especi¬ 
ally those of the desert. 

As the Arabs had their excellences, so have 
they, like all other nations, their defects and 
vices. Their own writers acknowledge that they 
have a natural disposition to war, bloodshed, 
cruelty and rapine, being so much addicted to 
bear malice that they scarcely ever forgot an old 
grudge, which vindictive temper some physicians 
say is occasioned by their frequent feeding on 
camel’s flesh (the ordinary diet of the Arabs of the 
desert), that creature being most malicious and 
tenacious of anger. 

The frequent robberies committed by these peo¬ 
ple on merchants and travelers have rendered the 
name of an Arab almost infamous in Europe. 
This they are sensible of, and endeavor to excuse 
themselves by alleging the hard usage of their 
father Ishmael, who, being turned out of doors by 
Abraham, had the open plains and deserts given 
him by God for his patrimony, with permission to 
take whatever he could find there. And on this 
account they think they may with a safe conscience 
indemnify themselves as well as they can, not only 
on the posterity of Isaac, but also on everybody 
else, always supposing a sort of kindred between 
themselves and those they plunder; and in relat¬ 
ing their adventures of this kind, they think it 
sufficient to change the expression, and instead of 
“ I robbed a man of such or such a thing,” to say 
“I gained it.” We must not, however, imagine 
from this that they are the less honest among them¬ 
selves or toward those whom they receive as 
friends. On the contrary, the strictest probity is 
observed in their camp, where everything is open 
and nothing ever known to be stolen. 

The sciences the Arabians chiefly cultivated be¬ 
fore Mohammedanism were three—that of their ge¬ 
nealogies and history, such a knowledge of the 
stars as to foretell the changes of weather, and the 
interpretation of dreams. They used to value 
themselves highly on account of the nobility of 
their families, and so many disputes happened on 
that occasion that it is no wonder if they took 
great pains in settling their descents. What 
knowledge they had of the stars was gathered 
from long experience, and not from any regular 
study of astronomical rules. The Arabians, as the 
Indians also did, chiefly observed the fixed stars, 
contrary to other nations, whose observations were 
almost confined to the planets; and they foretold 
their effects from their influences, not their nature, 
and hence arose the difference of the idolatry of 
the Greeks and Chaldaians, who chiefly worshiped 
the planets, and that of the Indians, who worshiped 
the fixed stars. 

The old Arabians, therefore, seem to have made 
no further progress in astronomy than to observe 
the influence of the stars on the weather and to 
give them names; and this it was obvious for 
them to do by reason of their pastoral way of life, 
lying night and day in the open plains. The 
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names they imposed on the stars generally alluded 
to cattle and flocks, and they were so nice in dis¬ 
tinguishing them that no language has so many 
names of stars and asterisms as the Arabic; for 
though they have since borrowed the names of 
several constellations from the Greeks, yet the far 
greater part of their own growth are much more 
ancient, particularly those of the more conspicu¬ 
ous stars dispersed in several constellations, and 
those of the lesser constellations which are con¬ 
tained within the greater and were not observed or 
named by the Greeks. 

Thus have we given a succinct account of the 
state of the ancient Arabians before Mohammed, or, 
to use their expression, in the time of ignorance. 
We shall next consider the state of religion in the 
East and of the two great empires which divided 
that part of the world between them at the time 
of Mohammed’s setting up for a prophet, and the 
conducive circumstances and accidents that favored 
his success. 

II. Of the State of Christianity, partic¬ 
ularly of the Eastern Churches, and 
of Judaism at the time of Moham¬ 
med’s Appearance, and of the meth¬ 
ods taken by him for Establishing 
his Religion, and the Circumstances 
which Concurred thereto. 

If we take the testimony of ecclesiastical his¬ 
torians even from the third century, we shall find 
the Christian world to have then had a very dif¬ 
ferent aspect from what some authors have repre¬ 
sented, and so far from being endued with active 
grace, zeal and devotion that, on the contrary, by 
the ambition of the clergy, and by drawing the 
abstrusest niceties into controversy, and dividing 
and subdividing about them into endless schisms 
and contentions, they had so destroyed that peace, 
love and charity from among them which the gos¬ 
pel was given to promote, that they had lost the 
whole substance of their religion while thus eager¬ 
ly contending for their own speculations concern¬ 
ing it, and in a manner quite drove Christianity 
out of the world by those very controversies in 
which they disputed with each other about it. In 
those dark ages it was that most of those super¬ 
stitions and corruptions we now justly abhor in 
the Church of Rome were not only broached but 
established, which gave great advantages to the 
propagation of Mohammedanism. The worship of 
saints and images in particular had then reached 
such a scandalous pitch that it even surpassed 
what is now practiced among the Romanists. 

After the Nicene Council the Eastern Church 
was engaged in perpetual controversies, and torn 
to pieces by the disputes of the Arians, Sabel- 
lians, Nestorians and Eutychians. In the Western 
Church Damasus and Ursicinus carried their con¬ 
tests at Rome for the episcopal seat so high that 
they came to open violence and murder, which 
Viventius, the governor, not being able to suppress, 
he retired into the country and left them to them¬ 
selves till Damasus prevailed. It is said that on 
this occasion, in the church of Sicinius, there 
were no less than one hundred and thirty-seven 
found killed in one day. 

These dissensions were greatly owing to the 
emperors, and particularly to Constantius, who, 
confounding the pure and simple Christian re¬ 
ligion with anile superstitions, and perplexing it 
with intricate questions, instead of reconciling 
different opinions, excited many disputes, which 
he fomented as they proceeded with infinite alter¬ 
cations. This grew worse in the time of Justin¬ 


ian, who, not to be behind the bishops of the fifth 
and sixth centuries in zeal, thought it no crime to 
condemn to death a man of a different persuasion 
from his own. 

This corruption of doctrine and morals in the 
princes and clergy was necessarily followed by a 
general depravity of the people, those of all con¬ 
ditions making it their sole business to get money 
by any means, and then to squander it away, when 
they had got it, in luxury and debauchery. . 

But, to be more particular as to the nation we 
are now writing of, Arabia was of old famous for 
heresies, which might be in some measure attrib¬ 
uted to the liberty and independency of the tribes. 
Some of the Christians of that nation believed the 
soul died with the body, and was to be raised 
again with it at the last day; these Origen is said 
to have convinced. Among the Arabs it was that 
the heresies of Ebion, Beryllus and the Nazane- 
ans, and also that of the Collyridians, were broach¬ 
ed, or at least propagated; the latter introduced 
the Virgin Mary for God, or worshiped her as 
such, offering her a sort of twisted cake called col- 
lvris, whence the sect had its name. 

* This notion of the divinity of the Virgin Mary 
was also believed by some at the Council of Nice, 
who said there were two Gods besides the Father, 
viz., Christ and the Virgin Mary, and were thence 
named Mariamites. Others imagined her to be 
exempt from humanity, and deified ; which goes 
but little beyond the popish superstition in call¬ 
ing her the complement of the Trinity, as if it 
were imperfect without her. This foolish imag¬ 
ination is justly condemned in the Koran as idol¬ 
atrous, and gave a handle to Mohammed to attack 
the Trinity itself. 

There were other sects of many denominations 
within the borders of Arabia which took refuge 
there from the proscriptions of the imperial edicts, 
several of whose notions Mohammed incorporated 
with his religion, as may be observed hereafter. 

Though the Jews were an inconsiderable and 
despised people in other parts of the world, yet in 
Arabia, whither many of them fled from the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, they grew very powerful, 
several tribes and princes embracing their relig¬ 
ion, which led Mohammed at first to show great 
regard to them, adopting many of their opinions, 
doctrines and customs, thereby to draw them, if 
possible, into his interest. But that people, agree¬ 
ably to their wonted obstinacy, were so far from 
being his proselytes that they were among the bit¬ 
terest enemies he had, waging continual war with 
him, so that their reduction cost him infinite trou¬ 
ble and danger, and at last his life. This aver¬ 
sion of theirs was at length reciprocated by him, 
so that he used them for the latter part of his life 
much worse than he did the Christians, and fre¬ 
quently exclaims against them in his Koran. 

It has been observed by a great politician that 
it is impossible for a person to make himself a 
prince and found a State without opportunities. 
If the distracted state of religion favored the de¬ 
signs of Mohammed on that side, the weakness of 
the Roman and Persian monarchies might flatter 
him with no less hopes in any attempt on those 
once formidable empires, either of which, had 
they been in their full vigor, must have crushed 
Mohammedanism in its birth; whereas nothing 
nourished it more than the success the Arabians 
met with in their enterprises against those powers, 
which success they failed not to attribute to their 
new religion and the divine assistance thereof. 

The Roman empire declined after Constantine, 
whose successors were remarkable for their bad 


qualities, especially cowardice and cruelty. By 

Mohammed’s time the western half of the empire 
was overrun by the Goths, and the eastern so re¬ 
duced by the Huns on the one side and the Per¬ 
sians on the other, that it was not in a condition 
to stem the violence of a powerful invasion. The 
emperor Maurice paid tribute to the khagan or 
king of the Huns; and after Phocas had murdered 
his master, such havoc prevailed among the sol¬ 
diers that when Heraclius came seven years after 
to muster the army, there were only two soldiers 
left alive of all those who had borne arms when 
Phocas first usurped the empire. And though 
Heraclius was a prince of admirable courage, and 
had done what possibly could be done to restore 
the discipline of the army, yet still the very vitals 
of the empire seemed mortally wounded; that 
there could no time have happened more fatal to 
the empire or more favorable to the enterprises of 
the Arabs, who seem to have been raised up on 
purpose by God to be a scourge to the Christian 
Church for not living conformably to that holy re¬ 
ligion which they had received. 

The general luxury and degeneracy of man¬ 
ners into which the Grecians were sunk also con¬ 
tributed not a little to enervating their forces, 
which were still further drained by those two 
great destroyers, monachism and persecution. 

The Persians had also been in a declining con¬ 
dition for some time before Mohammed, occa¬ 
sioned chiefly by their intestine broils and dissen¬ 
sions, great part of which arose from the devilish 
doctrines of Manes and Mazdak. These sects had 
certainly been the immediate ruin of the Persian 
empire, had not Anushirwan as soon as he came to 
the throne put M.azdak to death with all his fol¬ 
lowers, and the Manichajans also, restoring the an- 
cent Magian religion. 

In the reign of this prince Mohammed was 
born. He was the last king of Persia who de¬ 
served the throne, which after him was almost 
perpetually contended for till subverted by the 
Arabs. 

Arabia, at Mohammed’s setting up, was strong 
and flourishing, having been peopled at the ex¬ 
pense of the Grecian empire, whence the violent 
proceedings of the domineering sects forced many 
to seek refuge in a free country, as Arabia then 
was, where they who could not enjoy tranquillity 
and their conscience at home found a secure re¬ 
treat. The Arabians were not only a populous 
nation, but unacquainted with the luxury and 
delicacies of the Greeks and Persians, and inured 
to hardships of all sorts, living in a most parsimo¬ 
nious manner, seldom eating any flesh, drinking 
no wine and sitting on the ground. Their politi¬ 
cal government was also such as favored the de¬ 
signs of Mohammed, for the division and inde¬ 
pendency of their tribes were so necessary to the 
first propagation of his religion and the foundation 
of his power that it would have been scarcely pos¬ 
sible for him to have effected either had the Arabs 
been united in one society. But when they had 
embraced his religion, the consequent union of 
their tribes was no less necessary and conducive to 
their future conquests and grandeur. 

This posture of public affairs in the Eastern 
world, both as to its religious and political state, 
it is more than probable Mohammed was well 
acquainted with, he having had sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of informing himself in those particulars 
in his travels as a merchant in his younger years; 
and though it is not to be supposed his views at 
first were so extensive as afterward, when they 
were enlarged by his good fortune, yet he might 
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reasonably promise himself success in his first at¬ 
tempts from thence. As he was a man of extraor¬ 
dinary parts and address, he knew how to make 
the best of every incident, and turn what might 
seem dangerous to his own advantage. 

Mohammed came into the world under some 
disadvantages, which he soon surmounted. His 
father Abd’allah was a younger son of Abd’al- 
motalleb, and dying very young and in his father’s 
lifetime, left his widow and infant son in very 
mean circumstances, his whole subsistence consist¬ 
ing but of five camels and one Ethiopian she-slave. 
Abd’almotalleb was therefore obliged to take care 
of his grandchild Mohammed, which he not only 
did during his life, but at his death enjoined his 
eldest son Abu Taleb to provide for him for the 
future, which he very affectionately did, and in¬ 
structed him in the business of a merchant, which 
he followed, and to that end he took him with him 
into Syria when he was but thirteen, and after¬ 
ward recommended him to Khadijah, a noble and 
rich widow, for her factor, in whose service he 
conducted himself so well that by making him 
her husband she soon raised him to an equality 
with the richest in Mecca. 

After he began by this advantageous match to 
live at his ease it was that he formed the scheme 
of establishing a new religion, or, as he expressed 
it, of replanting the only true and ancient one, 
professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
and all the prophets, by destroying the gross idol¬ 
atry into which the generality of his countrymen 
had fallen, and weeding out the corruptions and 
superstitions which the latter Jews and Chris¬ 
tians had, as he thought, introduced into their 
religion, and reducing it to its original purity, 
which consisted chiefly in the worship of one 
only God. 

It is the general opinion of Christian writers 
that ambition and the desire of satisfying his sen¬ 
suality were the motives of his undertaking. It 
may be so, yet his first views perhaps were not so 
interested. His original design of bringing the 
pagan Arabs to the knowledge of the true God was 
certainly commendable. Mohammed was no doubt 
fully satisfied in his conscience of the truth of his 
grand point, the unity of God, which was what he 
chiefly attended to, all his other doctrines and in¬ 
stitutions being rather accidental and unavoidable 
than premeditated and designed. 

Since then Mohammed was himself persuaded 
of his grand article of faith, which in his opinion 
was violated by all the rest of the world, it is 
easy to conceive that he might think it a meritori¬ 
ous work to rescue the world from such ignorance 
and superstition, and by degrees, with the help 
of a warm imagination, which an Arab seldom 
wants, to suppose himself destined by Providence 
for effecting that great reformation. And this 
fancy of his might take still deeper root in his 
mind during the solitude he thereupon affected, 
usually retiring for a month in the year to a 
cave in Mount Hara near Mecca. One thing 
which may be probably urged against the enthu¬ 
siasm of this prophet of the Arabs is the wise 
conduct and great prudence he all along showed 
in pursuing his design, which seem inconsistent 
with the wild notions of a hot-brained religionist. 

The terrible destruction of the Eastern Churches, 
once so glorious and flourishing, by the sudden 
spreading of Mohammedanism, and the great suc¬ 
cesses of its professors against the Christians, 
necessarily inspire a horror of that religion in 
those to whom it has been so fatal, and no wonder 
if they endeavor to set the character of its founder 


and its doctrines in the most infamous light. But 
the damage done by Mohammed to Christianity 
seems to have been rather owing to his ignorance 
than malice, for his great misfortune was his not 
having a competent knowledge of the real and 
pure doctrines of the Christian religion, which was 
in his time so corrupted that it is not surprising 
if he went too far, and resolved to abolish what he 
might think incapable of reformation. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Mohammed had 
a violent desire of being reckoned an extraor¬ 
dinary person, which he could attain to by no 
means more effectually than by pretending to be a 
messenger sent from God to inform mankind of 
his will. This might be at first his utmost ambi¬ 
tion ; and had his fellow-citizens not obliged him 
by their persecutions to seek refuge elsewhere and 
to take up arms against them in his own defence, 
he had perhaps continued a private person and 
contented himself with the veneration and respect 
due to his prophetical office; but being once at the 
head of a little army, and encouraged by success, 
it is no wonder if he raised his thoughts to at¬ 
tempt what had never before entered into his 
imagination. 

But whatever were his motives, Mohammed 
had certainly the personal qualifications neces¬ 
sary to accomplish his undertaking. The Mo¬ 
hammedan authors are excessive in their com¬ 
mendations of him, and speak much of his re¬ 
ligious and moral virtues. His charity in par¬ 
ticular, they say, was so conspicuous that he had 
seldom any money in his house, keeping no more 
for his own use than was just sufficient to main¬ 
tain his family; and he frequently spared even 
some part of his own provisions to supply the 
necessities of the poor, so that before the year’s 
end he had generally little or nothing left. 
Though the eulogies of these writers are justly 
to be suspected of partiality, yet this much may 
be inferred from thence, that for an Arab who 
had been educated in paganism, and had but a 
very imperfect knowledge of his duty, he was a 
man of at least tolerable morals, and not such a 
monster of wickedness as he is usually represented. 

He had indisputably a piercing and sagacious 
wit, and was thoroughly versed in all the arts 
of insinuation. The Eastern historians describe 
him to have been a man of excellent judgment 
and a happy memory, and these natural parts 
were improved by a great experience and know¬ 
ledge of men and the observations he had made 
in his travels. They say he was a person of few 
words, of an equal, cheerful temper, pleasant and 
familiar in conversation, of inoffensive behavior 
toward his friends, and of great condescension to¬ 
ward his inferiors; to all which were joined a 
comely, agreeable person and a polite address. 

As to acquired learning, it is confessed he had none 
at all, having had no other education than what was 
customary in his tribe, who neglected what we call 
literature, esteeming no language in comparison with 
their own, their skill in which they gained by use and 
not by books, and contenting themselves with com¬ 
mitting to memory such passages of their poets as 
they judged might be of use to them in life. This 
defect was so far from being prejudicial to his de¬ 
sign that he made the greatest use of it, insisting 
that the writings which he produced as revelations 
from God could not possibly be a forgery of his 
own, because it was not conceivable that a person 
who could neither write nor read should be able 
to compose a book of such excellent doctrine and 
in so elegant a style, and thereby obviating an ob¬ 
jection that might have carried a great deal of 


weight; and for this reason his followers, instead 
of being ashamed of their masters ignorance, 
glory in it as a proof of his divine mission, and 
scruple not to call him (as he is indeed called in 
the Koran itself) the illiterate prophet. 

We shall now relate, as briefly as possible, the 
steps he took toward effecting his enterprise and 
the circumstances which contributed to his success. 

Before he made any attempt abroad, he rightly 
judged that it was necessary for him to begin by 
the conversion of his own household. Having 
therefore retired with his family to the above 
mentioned cave in Mount Hara, he there opened 
the secret of his mission to his wife Khadijah, 
and acquainted her that the angel Gabriel had just 
before appeared to him, and told him that he was 
appointed the apostle of God ; he also repeated to 
her a passage which he pretended had been re¬ 
vealed to him by the ministry of the angel, with 
those other circumstances of his first appearance 
which are related by the Mohammedan writers. 
Khadijah received the news with great joy, swear¬ 
ing by him in whose hands her soul was that she 
trusted he would he the prophet of his nation, and 
immediately communicated what she had heard 
to her cousin Warakah Ebn Nawfal, who, being a 
Christian, could write in the Hebrew character, 
and was well versed in the Scriptures; and he as 
readily concurred in her opinion, assuring her 
that the same angel who had formerly appeared 
unto Moses was now sent to Mohammed. This 
first overture the prophet made in the month of 
Ramadan, in the fortieth year of his age, which 
is therefore usually called the year of his mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, he resolved 
to try what he could do by private persuasion, not 
daring to hazard the whole affair by exposing it 
too suddenly to the public. He soon made prose¬ 
lytes of those under his own roof, viz., his wife 
Khadijah, his servant Zeid Ebn Haretha, and his 
cousin and pupil Ah, the son of Abu Taleb. The 
next person Mohammed applied to was Abdallah 
Ebn Abi Kohafa, surnaraed Abu Beer, a man of 
great authority among the Koreish, and one whose 
interest he well knew would be of great service to 
him, as it soon appeared; for Abu Beer, being 
gained over, prevailed also on Othrnan Ebn A flan, 
Abd’alrahman Ebn Awf, Saad Ebn Abi Wakkas, 
al Zobeir Ebn al Awam, and Telha Ebn Obeid’al- 
lah, all principal men in Mecca, to follow his ex¬ 
ample. These men were the six chief companions, 
who, with a few more, were converted in the space 
of three years; at the end of which Mohammed, 
having, as he hoped, a sufficient interest to support 
him, kept his mission no longer a secret, hut gave 
out that God had commanded him to admonish 
his near relations, and in order to do it with more 
convenience and prospect of success he directed 
Ali to prepare an entertainment and invite the 
sons and descendants of Abd’almotalleb, intending 
then to open his mind to them ; this was done, and 
about forty of them came, but Abu Laheb, one of 
his uncles, making the company break up before 
Mohammed had an opportunity of speaking, 
obliged him to give them a second invitation the 
next day; and when they were come, he made 
them the following speech: “I know no man in 
all Arabia who can offer his kindred a more ex¬ 
cellent thing than I now do you; I offer you hap¬ 
piness both in this life and in that which is to 
come: God almighty hath commanded me to call 
you unto him; who, therefore, among you will be 
assisting to me herein, and become my brother and 
my vicegerent?” All of them hesitating and de¬ 
clining the matter, Ali at length rose up, and de- 
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dared that he would be his assistant, and vehe¬ 
mently threatened those who should oppose him. 
Mohammed upon tins embraced Ali with great 
demonstrations of affectiou, and desired all who 
were present to hearken to and obey him as his 
deputy. 

Mohammed now began to preach in public to 
the people, who heard him with some patience, 
till he began to upbraid them with the idolatry, 
obstinacy and perverseness of themselves and their 
fathers, which so highly provoked them that they 
declared themselves his enemies, and would soon 
have procured his ruin had he not been protected 
by Abu Taleb. The chief of the Koreish warmly 
solicited this person to desert his nephew, making 
frequent remonstrances against the innovations he 
was attempting; which proving ineffectual, they 
at length threatened him with an open rupture if 
he did not prevail on Mohammed to desist. At 
this Abu Taleb was so far moved that he earnestly 
dissuaded his nephew from pursuing the affair any 
further, representing the great danger he and his 
friends must otherwise run. But Mohammed was 
not to be intimidated, and Abu Taleb, seeing him 
so firmly resolved to proceed, used no further argu¬ 
ments, but promised to stand by him against all 
his enemies. 

The Koreish next tried what they could do by 
force and ill treatment; so that it was not safe for 
Mohammed’s followers to continue at Mecca any 
longer, whereupon Mohammed gave them leave 
to seek for refuge elsewhere. And accordingly, in 
the fifth year of the prophet’s mission, sixteen of 
them, four of whom were women, fled into 
Ethiopia; and among them Othman Ebn Affan 
and his wife Rakiah, Mohammed’s daughter. 
This was the first flight; but afterward several 
others followed them, retiring one after another, 
to the number of eighty-three men and eighteen 
women, besides children. These refugees were 
kindly received by the king of Ethiopia, who re¬ 
fused to deliver them up to those whom the 
Koreish sent to demand them, and as the Arab 
writers unanimously assert, even professed the 
Mohammedan religion. 

In the sixth year of his mission Mohammed 
had the pleasure of seeing his party strengthened 
by the conversion of his uncle Hamza, a man of 
great valor and merit, and of Omar Ebn al Khattab, 
a person highly esteemed, and once a violent op- 
poser of the prophet. As persecution generally 
advances rather than obstructs the spreading of a 
religion, Islamism made so great a progress among 
the Arab tribes that the Koreish, to suppress it 
effectually, if possible, in the seventh year of Mo¬ 
hammed’s mission, made a solemn league or cove¬ 
nant against the Hashemites and the family of al 
Motalleb, engaging themselves to contract no mar¬ 
riages with any of them, and to have no commu¬ 
nication with them; and to give it the greater 
sanction reduced it into writing, and laid it up in 
the Caaba. Upon this the tribe became divided 
into two factions; and the family of Hasliem all 
repaired to Abu Taleb, as their head, except only 
Abd’al Uzza, surnamed Abu Laheb, who, out of 
his inveterate hatred to his nephew and his doc¬ 
trine, went over to the opposite party, whose chief 
was Abu Sofian Ebn Harb, of the family of Om- 
meya. 

The families continued thus at variance for three 
years; but in the tenth year of his mission, Mo¬ 
hammed told his uncle Abu Taleb, that God had 
manifestly showed his disapprobation of the league 
which the Koreish had made against them by 
sending a worm to eat out every word of the in¬ 


strument except the name of God. Of this acci¬ 
dent Mohammed had probably some private notice, 
for Abu Taleb went immediately to the Koreish 
and acquainted them with it, offering, if it proved 
false, to deliver his nephew up to them; but in 
case it were true, he insisted that they ought to lay 
aside their animosity, and annul the league they 
had made against the Hashemites. To this they 
acquiesced, and going to inspect the writing, to 
their great astonishment found it to be as Abu 
Taleb had said ; and the league was thereupon de¬ 
clared void. 

In the same year Abu Taleb died, at the age of 
about fourscore, and it is the general opinion that 
he died an infidel, though others say that when 
he was at the point of death he embraced Moham¬ 
medanism, and produced some passages out of his 
poetical compositions to confirm their assertion. 
About a month, or, as some write, three days, after 
the death of this great benefactor and patron, Mo¬ 
hammed had the additional mortification to lose 
his wife Ivhadijah, who had so generously made 
his fortune. For which reason this year is called 
the year of mourning. 

On the death of these two persons, the Koreish 
began to be more troublesome than ever to their 
prophet, insomuch that he was obliged to seek for 
shelter elsewhere, and first pitched upon Tayef, 
about sixty miles east from Mecca, for the place 
of his retreat, where he stayed a month; but 
though the better sort of men treated him with 
some respect, the slaves and inferior people rose 
against him, and bringing him to the wall of the 
city, obliged him to return to Mecca, where he 
put himself under the protection of al Mortaam 
Ebn Adi. 

This repulse greatly discouraged his followers. 
However, Mohammed boldly continued to preach 
to the public assemblies at the pilgrimage, and 
gained several proselytes, and among them six of 
the inhabitants of Yathreb, of the Jewish tribe 
of Khazraj, who, on their return home, spoke in 
commendation of their new religion, and exhorted 
their fellow-citizens to embrace it. 

It was in the twelfth year of his mission that 
Mohammed gave out that he had made his night 
journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to 
heaven. Dr. Prideaux thinks he invented the 
story either to answer the expectations of those 
who demanded some miracle as a proof of his 
mission, or else, by pretending to have conversed 
with God, to establish the authority of whatever 
he should think fit to leave behind by way of oral 
tradition, and make his sayings serve the same 
purpose as the oral law of the Jews. But we do 
not find that Mohammed himself ever expected 
that so great a regard should be paid to his say¬ 
ings as his followers have since done; and since 
he disclaimed any power of performing miracles, 
it seems rather to have been a stroke of policy to 
raise his reputation by pretending to have actually 
conversed with God in heaven, as Moses had done 
on the mount, and to have received several insti¬ 
tutions immediately from him, whereas before he 
contented himself with persuading them that he 
had all by the ministry of Gabriel. 

In this year, called by the Mohammedans the 
accepted year, twelve men of Yathreb or Medina 
came to Mecca and took an oath of fidelity to 
Mohammed at al Akaba, a hill on the north of 
that city. This oath was called the woman’s oath, 
because a man was not thereby obliged to take up 
arms in defence of Mohammed or his religion, it 
being the same oath that was afterward exacted 
of the women, the form of which we have in the 


Koran, and is to this effect, viz.: “That they 
should renounce all idolatry; that they should 
not steal, nor commit fornication, nor kill their 
children (as the pagan Arabs used to do when 
they apprehended they should not be able to 
maintain them), nor forge calumnies; and that 
they should obey the prophet in all things that 
were reasonable.” When they had solemnly en¬ 
gaged to do all this, Mohammed sent one of his 
disciples, named Masab Ebn Omair, home with 
them to instruct them more fully in the grounds 
and ceremonies of his new religion. 

Masab, having arrived at Medina, by the assist¬ 
ance of those who had been formerly converted, 
gained several proselytes, Mohammedanism spread¬ 
ing so fast that there was scarcely a house in which 
there were not some who had embraced it. 

The next year, being the thirteenth of Moham¬ 
med’s mission, Masab returned to Mecca, accom¬ 
panied by seventy-three men and two women of 
Medina who had professed Islamism, besides some 
unbelievers. On their arrival, they immediately 
sent to Mohammed and offered him their assist¬ 
ance, of which he was now in great need, for his 
adversaries had by this time grown so powerful in 
Mecca that he could not stay there much longer 
without imminent danger. Wherefore he accepted 
their proposal, and met them one night, by appoint¬ 
ment, at al Akaba above mentioned. Upon their 
protesting the sincerity of their intentions, Mo¬ 
hammed swore to be faithful to them, on condition 
that they should protect him against all enemies. 
They then asked him what recompense they were 
to expect if they should happen to be killed in 
his quarrel; he answered paradise. Whereupon 
they pledged their faith to him, and so returned 
home, after Mohammed had chosen twelve out of 
their number who were to have the same author¬ 
ity among them as the twelve apostles of Christ 
had among his disciples. 

Hitherto Mohammed had propagated his relig¬ 
ion by fair means; for before this second oath of 
fealty at al Akaba he had no permission to use any 
force at all, and in several places of the Koran, 
which he pretended were revealed during his stay 
at Mecca, he declares his business was only to 
preach and admonish, that he had no authority to 
compel any person to embrace his religion; and 
he was so far from allowing his followers to use 
force that he exhorted them to bear patiently 
those injuries which were offered them on account 
of their faith, and when persecuted himself chose 
rather to quit the place of his birth and retire to 
Medina than to make any resistance. But this 
great moderation seems entirely owing to his want 
of power and the great superiority of his oppo¬ 
nents for the first twelve years of his mission; for 
no sooner was he enabled to make head against 
his enemies than he proclaimed that God had 
allowed him and his followers to defend them¬ 
selves against the infidels; and at length, as his 
forces increased, he pretended to have the divine 
leave even to attack them and to destroy idolatry 
and set up the true faith by the sword. The first 
passage of the Koran which gave Mohammed the 
permission of defending himself by arms is said 
to have been that in the twenty-second chapter, 
after which a great number to the same purpose 
were revealed. 

That Mohammed had a right to take up arms 
for his own defence against his unjust persecutors 
may perhaps be admitted; but whether he ought 
afterward to have made use of that means for 
establishing his religion is a question we will not 
here determine. It is certainly one of the most 
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convincing proofs that Mohammedanism was no 
other than a human invention, that it owed its 
progress and establishment almost entirely to the 
sword; and it is one of the strongest demonstra¬ 
tions of the divine origin of Christianity that it 
prevailed against all the force and powers of the 
world by the mere dint of its own truth, after 
having stood the assaults of all manner of perse¬ 
cutions, and at length made the Roman emperors 
themselves submit to it. 

Mohammed, having provided for the security of 
his companions as well as his own by the league 
offensive and defensive which he had now con¬ 
cluded with the people of Medina, directed them 
to repair thither, which they accordingly did ; but 
himself with Abu Beer and Ali remained behind, 
having not yet received the divine permission, as 
he pretended, to leave Mecca. The Koreish, fear¬ 
ing the consequence of this new alliance, began to 
think it absolutely necessary to prevent Moham¬ 
med’s escape to Medina; and having held a council, 
they came to a resolution that he should be killed, 
and agreed that a man should be chosen out of 
every tribe for the execution of this design, and 
that each man should have a blow at him with his 
sword, that the guilt of his blood might fall equal¬ 
ly on all the tribes, to whose united power the 
Hashemites were much inferior, and therefore 
durst not attempt to revenge their kinsman’s death. 

This conspiracy was scarcely formed when it 
came to Mohammed’s knowledge, and he gave out 
that it was revealed to him by the angel Gabriel, 
who had now ordered him to retire to Medina. 
Whereupon, to amuse his enemies, he directed Ali 
to lie down in his place and wrap himself up in 
his green cloak, which he did, and Mohammed 
escaped miraculously, as they pretend, to Abu 
Beer’s house, unperceived by the conspirators, who 
had already assembled at the prophet’s door. 
They, in the mean time, looking through the crev¬ 
ice and seeing Ali, whom they took to be Moham¬ 
med himself, asleep, continued watching there till 
morning, when Ali arose and they found them¬ 
selves deceived. 

From Abu Beer’s house Mohammed and he went 
to a cave in Mount Tliur, to the south-east of 
Mecca, accompanied only by Amer Ebn Foheirah,' 
Abu Beer’s servant, and Abd’allah Ebn Oreikat, 
an idolater, whom they had hired for a guide. In 
this cave they lay hid three days to avoid the 
search of their enemies, which they very narrowly ! 
escaped. Abu Beer, seeing the prophet in such 1 
imminent danger, became very sorrowful, where¬ 
upon Mohammed comforted him with these Words, 
recorded in the Koran : “Be not grieved, for God 
is with us.” Their enemies having retired, they 
left the cave and set out for Medina by a by-road, 
and having fortunately, or, as the Mohammedans 
tell us, miraculously, escaped some who were sent 
to pursue them, arrived safely in the city; whither 
Ali followed them in three days. 

The first thing Mohammed did after his arrival 
at Medina was to build a temple for his religious 
worship, and a house for himself; and being 
securely settled at Medina, and able not only to 
defend himself against the insults of his enemies, 
but to attack them, he began to send out small 
parties to make reprisals on the Koreish. But the 
foundation on which he built all his succeeding 
greatness was the gaining of the battle of Bedr, 
which was fought in the second year of the Hejra, 
and is so famous in the Mohammedan history. 
We shall not enter into any detail of his subse¬ 
quent battles and expeditions, which amounted to 
a considerable number. Some reckon no less than ! 
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twenty-seven expeditions in which Mohammed 
was personally present, in nine of which he gave 
battle, besides several other expeditions in which 
he was noi present. His forces he maintained 
partly by the contributions of his followers, which 
he called by the name of zacat or alms, and the 
payment of which he artfully made one main 
article of his religion, and partly by ordering 
a fifth part of the plunder to be brought into 
the public treasury for that purpose, in which 
matter he likewise pretended to act by the divine 
direction. 

In a few years, by the success of his arms, he 
considerably raised his credit and power. In the 
sixth year of the Hejra he set out with fourteen 
hundred men to visit the temple of Mecca. When 
he came to al Hodeibiya, which is situated partly 
within and partly without the sacred territory, the 
Koreish sent to let him know that they would not 
permit him to enter Mecca unless he forced his 
way, whereupon he called his troops about him, 
and resolved to attack the city ; but the people of 
Mecca sending Arwa Ebn Masud, prince of the 
tribe of Takif, as their ambassador to desire peace, 
a truce was concluded between them for ten years, 
.by which any person was allowed to enter into 
league either with Mohammed or with the Koreish 
as he thought tit. 

It may not be improper, to show the veneration 
and respect the Mohammedans by this time had 
for their prophet, to mention the account which 
the above-mentioned ambassador gave the Koreish 
of their behavior at his return. He said he had 
been at the courts both of the Roman emperor 
and of the king of Persia, and never saw any 
prince so highly respected by his subjects as Mo¬ 
hammed was by his companions; for whenever he 
made the ablution in order to say his prayers, they 
ran and caught the water that he had used, and 
whenever he spit they immediately licked it up, 
and gathered every hair that fell from him. 

In the seventh year of the Hejra, Mohammed 
began to think of propagating his religion beyond 
the bounds of Arabia, and sent messengers to the 
neighboring princes with letters to invite them to 
Mohammedanism. Nor was this project without 
some success. Khosru Parviz, then king of Persia, 
received his letter with great disdain, and tore it 
in a passion, sending away the messenger very 
abruptly, which when Mohammed heard, he said, 
God shall tear his kingdom. And soon after a 
messenger came to Mohammed from Badhan, king 
of Yaman, who was a dependent on the Persians, 
to acquaint him that he had received orders to 
send him to Khosru. Mohammed put off his an¬ 
swer till the next morning, and then told the mes¬ 
senger it had been revealed to him that night that 
Khosru was slain by his son Shiruyeh, adding 
that he was well assured his new religion and 
empire should rise to as great a height as that of 
Khosru, and therefore bade him advise his master 
to embrace Mohammedanism. The messenger be¬ 
ing returned, Badhan in a few days received a letter 
from Shiruyeh informing him of his father’s death 
and ordering him to give the prophet no further 
disturbance, whereupon Badhan and the Persians 
with him became Mohammedans. 

The emperor Ileraclius, as the Arabian histori¬ 
ans assure us, received Mohammed’s letter with 
great respect, laying it on his pillow, and dismissed 
the bearer honorably. And some pretend that he 
would have professed this new faith had he not 
been afraid of losing his crown. 

Mohammed wrote to the same effect to the king 
of Ethiopia, and to Mokawkas, governor of Egypt,, 


whogavethe messenger a very favorable reception 
and sent several valuable presents to Mohammed. 
He also sent letters of the like purport to several 
Arab princes, particularly one to al Hareth Ebn 
Abi Shainer, king of Ghassan, who returning for 
answer that he would go to Mohammed himself, 
the prophet said, May his kingdom perish. 

The eighth year of the Hejra was a fortunate 
one to Mohammed. In the beginning of it Kha¬ 
led Ebn al Walid and Amru Ebn al As, both ex¬ 
cellent soldiers, the first of whom afterward con¬ 
quered Syria and other countries, and the latter 
Egypt, became proselytes to Mohammedanism; 
and soon after, the prophet sent three thousand 
men against the .Grecian forces to jevenge the 
death of one of his ambassadors, who was slain by 
an Arab of the tribe of Ghassan at Muta, a town 
in the territory of Balka, in Syria, about three 
days’journey eastward from Jerusalem, near which 
town they met. The Grecians being vastly supe¬ 
rior in number, the Mohammedans were repulsed 
in the first attack, and lost successively three of 
their generals. 

In this year also Mohammed took the city of 
Mecca, the inhabitants of which had broken the 
truce agreed on two years before. For the tribe 
of Beer, who were confederates of the Koreish, 
attacking those of Khozaah, who were allies of 
Mohammed, killed several of them, being sup¬ 
ported in the action by a party of the Koreish 
themselves. The consequence of this violation 
was soon apprehended; and Abu Sofian himself 
made a journey to Medina on purpose to heal the 
breach and renew the truce; but in vain, for Mo¬ 
hammed, glad of this opportunity, refused to see 
him ; whereupon he applied to Abu Beer and Ali; 
but they giving him no answer, he was obliged to 
return to Mecca as he came. 

Mohammed immediately gave orders for prep¬ 
arations to be made, that he might surprise the 
Meccans while they were unprepared to receive 
him; in a little time he began his march, and by 
the time he came near the city his forces were 
increased to ten thousand men. The Meccans, not 
being in a condition to defend themselves against 
so formidable an army, surrendered at discretion; 
and Abu Sofian saved his life by turning Moham¬ 
medan. About twenty-eight of the idolaters were 
killed by a party under the command of Khaled; 
but this happened contrary to Mohammed’s orders, 
who, when he entered the town, pardoned all the 
Koreish on their submission, except only six men 
and four women, who were more obnoxious than 
the rest; but of these no more than three men and 
one woman were put to death, the rest obtaining 
pardon on their embracing Mohamraedism, and 
one of the women making her escape. 

The remainder of this year Mohammed em¬ 
ployed in destroying the idols in and round about 
Mecca, sending several of his generals on expedi¬ 
tions for that purpose, and to invite the Arabs to 
Islamism. 

The next year, being the ninth of the Hejra, the 
Mohammedans call the year of embassies; for the 
Arabs had been hitherto expecting the issue of the 
war between Mohammed and the Koreish; but so 
soon as that tribe, the principal of the whole 
nation, and the genuine descendants of Ishmael, 
whose prerogatives none offered to dispute, had 
submitted, they were satisfied that it was not in 
their power to oppose Mohammed, and therefore 
began to come in to him in great numbers, and to 
send embassies to make their submissions to him, 
both to Mecca while he stayed there, and also to 
Medina, whither he returned this year. Among 
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the rest, five kings of the tribe of Hamyar pro¬ 
fessed Mohammedanism, and sent ambassadors to 
notify the same. 

In the tenth year Ali was sent into Yaman to 
propagate the Moiiammedan faith there, and, as 
it is said, converted the whole tribe of Hamdan in 
one day. Their example was quickly followed by 
all the inhabitants of that province, except only 
those of Najran, who, being Christians, chose 
rather to pay tribute. 

Thus was Mohammedanism established, and 
idolatry rooted out, even in Mohammed’s lifetime 
(for he died the next year), throughout all Arabia, 
except only Yaraama; where Moseilama, who set 
up also for a prophet as Mohammed’s competitor, 
had a great party, and was not reduced till the 
khalifat of Abu Beer. And the Arabs, being then 
united in one faith and under one prince, found 
themselves in a condition of making those con¬ 
quests which extended the Mohammedan faith 
over so great a part of the world. 

III. Of the Koran itself: the peculiarities 

of that Book; the manner of its being- 
written and published, and the general 
design of it. 

The word Koran, derived from the verb karaa, 
to read, signifies properly, in Arabic, the reading, 
or rather that which ought to be read ; by which 
name the Mohammedans denote not only the 
entire book or volume of the Koran, but also any 
particular chapter or section of it; just as the 
Jews call either the whole Scripture or any part 
of it by the name of Karah or Mikra, words of 
the same origin and import. It may not be amiss 
to observe, that the syllable A1 in the word Al- 
koran is only the Arabic article, signifying the, 
and therefore ought to be omitted when the Eng¬ 
lish article is prefixed. 

Besides this peculiar name, the Koran is also 
honored with several appellations common to 
other books of scripture: as al Forkan, from the 
verb faraka, to divide or distinguish; not, as the 
Mohammedan doctors say, because those books are 
divided into chapters or sections, or distinguish 
good and evil, but in the same notion that the 
Jews use the word Perek or Pirka, from the same 
root, to denote a section or portion of Scripture. 
It is also called al Moshaf, the volume, and al 
Kitab, the book, by way of eminence, which 
answers to the Biblia of the Greeks; and al Dhikr, 
the admonition, which name is also given to the 
Pentateuch and gospel. 

The Koran is divided into one hundred and 
fourteen larger portions of very unequal length, 
which we call chapters, but the Arabians Sowar, 
in the singular Sura, a word rarely used on any 
other occasion, and properly signifying a row, 
order or regular series; as a course of bricks in 
building, or a rank of soldiers in an army; and 
is the same in use and import with the Sura, or 
Tora of the Jews, who also call the fifty-three 
sections of the Pentateuch Sedarim, a word of the 
same signification. 

These chapters are not in the manuscript copies 
distinguished by their numerical order, but by 
particular titles, which are taken sometimes from 
a particular matter treated of or person mentioned 
therein, but usually from the first word of note, 
exactly in the same manner as the Jews have 
named their Sedarim, though the word from 
which some chapters are denominated be very 
far distant, toward the middle, or perhaps the end, 
of the chapter. The occasion of this seems to 
have been that the verse or passage in which 


such word occurs was, in point of time, revealed 
and committed to writing before the other verses 
of the same chapter which precede it in order, 
and the title being given to the chapter before it 
was completed or the passages reduced to their 
present order, the verse from whence such title 
was taken did not always happen to begin the 
chapter. Some chapters have two or more titles, 
occasioned by the difference of the copies. 

Every chapter is subdivided into smaller por¬ 
tions of very unequal length also, which we cus¬ 
tomarily call verses, but the Arabic word is Ay at, 
the same with the Hebrew Ototh, and signifies 
signs or wonders, such as are the secrets of God, 
his attributes, works, judgments and ordinances, 
delivered in those verses, many of which have 
their particular titles also imposed in the same 
manner as those of the chapters. 

Notwithstanding this subdivision is common and 
well known, yet we have never yet seen any man¬ 
uscript in which the verses are actually numbered, 
though in some copies the number of verses in 
each chapter is set down after the title. And the 
Mohammedans seem to have some scruple in 
making an actual distinction in their copies, be¬ 
cause the chief disagreement between their several 
editions of the Koran consists in the division and 
number of the verses. 

There are seven principal editions or ancient 
copies of the Koran, two of which were published 
and used at Medina, a third at Mecca, a fourth at 
Cufa, a fifth at Basra, a sixth in Syria and a sev¬ 
enth, called the common or vulgar edition. Of 
these editions, the first of Medina makes the whole 
number of the verses six thousand ; the second 
and fifth, six thousand two hundred and fourteen ; 
the third, six thousand two hundred and nineteen ; 
the fourth, six thousand two hundred and thirty- 
six ; the sixth, six thousand two hundred and 
twenty-six; and the last, six thousand two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five. But they are all said to 
contain the same number of words, namely, 
seventy-seven thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine, and the same number of letters, viz., three 
hundred and twenty-three thousand and fifteen; 
for the Mohammedans have in this also imitated 
the Jews, that they have superstitiously numbered 
the very words and letters of their law ; nay, they 
have taken the pains to compute the number of 
times each particular letter of the alphabet is con¬ 
tained in the Koran. 

Besides these unequal divisions of chapter and 
verse, the Mohammedans have also divided their 
Koran into sixty equal portions, which they call 
Ahzab, in the singular Hizb, each subdivided into 
four equal parts, which is also an imitation of the 
Jews, who have an ancient division of their Mishna 
into sixty portions called Massictoth; but the 
Koran is more usually divided into thirty sections 
only, named Ajza, from the singular Joz, each of 
twice the length of the former, and in the like 
manner subdivided into four parts. These di¬ 
visions are for the use of the readers of the Koran 
in the royal temples, or in the adjoining chapels 
where the emperors and great men are interred. 
There are thirty of these readers belonging to 
every chapel, and each reads his section every dav, 
so that the whole Koran is read over once a day. 

Next after the title, at the head of every chapter 
except the ninth, is prefixed the following solemn 
form, by the Mohammedans called the Bismillah, 

“ In the name of the most merciful God,” which 
form they constantly place at the beginning of all 
their books and writings in general as a peculiar 
mark or distinguishing characteristic of their re¬ 


ligion, it being counted a sort of impiety to omit 
it. The Jews for the same purpose make use of 
the form, In the name of the Lord, or, In the name 
of the great God, and the Eastern Christians that 
of, In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. But we are inclined to believe 
Mohammed really took this form, as he did many 
other things, from the Persian magi, who used to 
begin their books in these words, Benam Yezdan 
bakhshaishgher dadar—that is, In the name of 
the most merciful, just God. 

This auspicatory form, and also the titles of the 
chapters, are by the generality of the doctors and 
commentators believed to be of divine origin no 
less than the text itself, but the more moderate 
are of opinion that they are only human additions, 
and not the very word of God. 

There are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran 
which have this peculiarity, that they begin with 
certain letters of the alphabet, some with a single 
one, others with more. These letters the Moham¬ 
medans believe to be the peculiar marks of the 
Koran and to conceal several profound mysteries, 
the certain understanding of which the more intel¬ 
ligent confess has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet only excepted. Notwith¬ 
standing which some will take the liberty of 
guessing at their meaning by that species of Cab¬ 
bala called by the Jews Notarikon, and suppose 
the letters to stand for as many words expressing 
the names and attributes of God, his works, ordi¬ 
nances and decrees; and therefore these mysteri¬ 
ous letters, as well as the verses themselves, seem 
in the Koran to be called signs. Others explain 
the intent of these letters from their nature or 
organ, or else from their value in numbers, ac¬ 
cording to another species of the Jewish Cabbala 
called Gematria, the uncertainty of which conjec¬ 
tures sufficiently appears from their disagreement. 
Thus, for example, five chapters, one of which is 
the second, begin with these letters, A L M, which 
some imagine to stand for Allah latif magid, 
God is gracious and to be glorified, or Ana li 
minni, To me and from me, viz., belongs all per¬ 
fection and proceeds all good, or else for Ana 
Allah alam, I am the most wise God, taking the 
first letter to mark the beginning of the first word, 
the second the middle of the second word, and the 
third the last of the third word, or for Allah, Ga¬ 
briel, Mohammed, the author, revealerand preacher 
of the Koran. Others say, that as the letter A be¬ 
longs to the lower part of the throat, the first of 
the organs of speech, L to the palate, the middle 
organ, and M to the lips, which are the last organ, 
so these letters signify that God is the beginning, 
middle and end, or ought to be praised in the begin¬ 
ning, middle and end, of all our words and actions, 
or, as the total value of those three letters in numbers 
is seventy-one, they signify that in the space of so 
many years the religion preached in the Koran 
should be fully established. The following con¬ 
jecture is at least as certain as any of the former, 
that these letters were set there by the amanuensis 
for Amar li Mohammed—i. e., At the command 
of Mohammed—as the five letters prefixed to the 
nineteenth chapter seem to be there written by a 
Jewish scribe for Cob Yaas— i. e., Thus he com¬ 
manded. 

The Koran is universally admitted to be writ¬ 
ten with the utmost elegance and purity of lan¬ 
guage, in the dialect of the tribe of Koreish, the 
most noble and polite of all the Arabians, but with 
some mixture, though very rare, of other dialects. 

It is confessedly the standard of the Arabic tongue, 
and as the more orthodox believe and are taught 
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by the book itself, inimitable by any human pen, 
and therefore insisted on as a permanent miracle, 
greater than that of raising the dead, and alone suf¬ 
ficient to convince the world of its divine origin. 

And to this miracle did Mohammed himself 
chiefly appeal for the confirmation of his mission, 
publicly challenging the most eloquent men in 
Arabia to produce even a single chapter that might 
be compared with it. 

The style of the Koran is generally beautiful 
and fluent, especially where it imitates the pro¬ 
phetic manner and Scripture phrases. It is con¬ 
cise and often obscure, adorned with bold figures 
after the Eastern taste, enlivened with florid and 
sententious expressions, and in many places, es¬ 
pecially where the majesty and attributes of God 
are described, sublime and magnificent. 

Though it be written in prose, yet the sentences 
generally conclude in a long continued rhyme, for 
the sake of which the sense is often interrupted, 
and unnecessary repetitions too frequently made. 
The Arabians are so delighted with this jingling, 
that they employ it in their most elaborate com¬ 
positions, which they also embellish with frequent 
passages of and allusions to the Koran, so that it 
is next to impossible to understand them without 
being well versed in this book. 

It is probable the harmony of expression which 
the Arabians find in the Koran might contribute 
not a little to make them relish the doctrine there¬ 
in taught, and give an efficacy to arguments which, 
had they been nakedly proposed without this rhe¬ 
torical dress, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary effects are related of the power 
of words well chosen and artfully placed, which 
are no less powerful either to ravish or amaze than 
music itself; wherefore as much has been ascribed 
by the best orators to this part of rhetoric as to 
any other. He must have a very bad ear who is 
not moved by the very cadence of a well-turned 
sentence; and Mohammed seems not to have been 
ignorant of the enthusiastic operation of rhetoric 
on the minds of men, for which reason he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his pre¬ 
tended revelations to preserve that dignity and 
sublimity of style which might seem not unworthy 
of the majesty of that Being whom he gave out 
to be the author of them, and to imitate the pro¬ 
phetic manner of the Old Testament, but he has 
not neglected even the other parts of oratory, in 
which he succeeded so well, and so strangely capti¬ 
vated the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft and en¬ 
chantment, as he sometimes complains. 

“ The general design of the Koran,” to use the 
words of a very learned person, “seems to be this: 
To unite the professors of the three different re¬ 
ligions then followed in the populous country of 
Arabia, who for the most part lived promiscuously, 
and wandered without guides, the far greater num¬ 
ber being idolaters, the rest Jews and Christians, 
mostly of erroneous and heterodox belief, in the 
knowledge and worship of one eternal, invisible 
God, by whose power all things were made, and 
those which are not, may be, the supreme Gov¬ 
ernor, Judge and absolute Lord of the creation; 
established under the sanction of certain laws, and 
the outward signs of certain ceremonies, partly of 
ancient and partly of novel institution, and en¬ 
forced by setting before them rewards and punish¬ 
ments, both temporal and eternal, and to bring 
them all to the obedience of Mohammed, as the 
prophet and ambassador of God, who after the re¬ 
peated admonitions, promises and threats of for¬ 
mer ages was at last to establish and propagate 


God’s religion on earth by force of arms, and to 
be acknowledged chief pontiff'in spiritual matters, 
as well as supreme prince in temporal.” 

The great doctrine, then, of the Koran is the 
unity of God, to restore which point Mohammed 
pretended was the chief end of his mission, it 
being laid down by him as a fundamental truth 
that there never was nor ever can be more than 
one true orthodox religion; for though the partic¬ 
ular laws or ceremonies are only temporary and 
subject to alteration according to the divine direc¬ 
tion, yet the substance of it, being eternal truth, is 
not liable to change, but continues immutably the 
same. And he taught that whenever this religion 
became neglected or corrupted in essentials God 
had the goodness to reinform and readmonish 
mankind thereof by several prophets, of whom 
Moses and Jesus were the most distinguished till 
the appearance of Mohammed, who is their seal, 
no other being to be expected after him. And the 
more effectually to induce people to hearken to 
him, a great part of the Koran is employed in 
relating examples of dreadful punishments for¬ 
merly inflicted by God on those who rejected and 
abused his messengers; several of which stories 
or some circumstances of them are taken from the 
Old and New Testament, but many more from the 
apocryphal books and traditions of the Jews and 
Christians of those ages, set up in the Koran as 
truths in opposition to the Scriptures, which the 
Jews and Christians are charged with having 
altered; and we are inclined to believe that few 
or none of the relations or circumstances in the 
Koran were invented by Mohammed, as is gener¬ 
ally supposed, it being easy to trace the greatest 
part of them much higher, as the rest might be 
were more of those books extant and it was worth 
while to make the inquiry. 

The other part of the Koran is taken up in giv¬ 
ing necessary laws and directions, in frequent ad¬ 
monitions to moral and divine virtues, and above 
all to the worshiping and reverencing of the only 
true God and resignation to his will, among which 
are many excellent things intermixed, not un¬ 
worthy even a Christian’s perusal. 

But besides these, there are many passages 
which are occasional and relate to particular 
emergencies; for whenever anything happened 
which perplexed Mohammed he had constant re¬ 
course to a new revelation as an infallible expe¬ 
dient in all nice cases; and he found the success 
of this method answer his expectation. It was 
certainly an admirable and politic contrivance of 
his to bring down the whole Koran at once to the 
lowest heaven only, and not to the earth, as a 
bungling prophet would have done; for if the 
whole had been published at once, innumerable 
objections might have been made which it would 
have been very hard, if not impossible, for him to 
solve; but as he pretended to have received it by 
parcels, as God saw proper that they should be 
published for the conversion and instruction of 
the people, he had a sure way to answer all emer¬ 
gencies and to extricate himself with honor from 
any difficulty which might occur. If any objec¬ 
tion be hence made to that eternity of the Koran 
which the Mohammedans are taught to believe, 
they easily answer it by their doctrine of absolute 
predestination, according to which all the acci¬ 
dents for the sake of which these occasional pas¬ 
sages were revealed were predetermined by God 
from all eternity. 

That Mohammed was really the author and 
chief contriver of the Koran is beyond dispute, 
though it is highly probable that he had no small 


assistance in his design from others, as his coun¬ 
trymen failed not to object to him. However, 
they differed so much in their conjectures as to the 
particular persons who gave him such assistance 
that they were not able, it seems, to prove the 
charge, Mohammed, it is to be presumed, having 
taken his measures too well to be discovered. 

The Mohammedans absolutely deny that the 
Koran was composed by their prophet himself or 
any other for him, it being their general and or¬ 
thodox belief that it is of divine origin; that it is 
eternal and uncreated, remaining, as some express 
it, in the very essence of God; that the first tran¬ 
script has been from everlasting by God’s throne, 
written on a table of vast size, called the pre¬ 
served table, in which are also recorded the 
divine decrees, past and future; that a copy from 
this table, in one volume on paper, was by the 
ministry of the angel Gabriel sent down to the 
lowest heaven, in the month of Ramadan, on the 
night of power; from whence Gabriel revealed it 
to Mohammed by parcels, some at Mecca and 
some at Medina, at different times during the 
space of twenty-three years, as the exigency of 
affairs required, giving him, however, the conso¬ 
lation to show him the whole (which they tell us 
was bound in silk and adorned with gold and pre¬ 
cious stones of paradise) once a year; but in the 
last year of his life he had the favor to see it 
twice. They say that few chapters were deliv¬ 
ered entire, the most part being revealed piece¬ 
meal, and written down from time to time by the 
prophet’s amanuensis in such or such a part of 
such or such a chapter till they were completed 
according to the directions of the angel. The first 
parcel that was revealed is generally agreed to 
have been the first five verses of the ninety-sixth 
chapter. 

After the new-revealed passages had been from 
the prophet’s mouth taken down in writing by his 
scribe, they were published to his followers, seve¬ 
ral of whom took copies for their private use, but 
the far greater number got them by heart. The 
originals, when returned, were put promiscuously 
into a chest, observing no order of time, for which 
reason it is uncertain when many passages were 
revealed. 

When Mohammed died, he left his revelations 
in the same disorder we have mentioned, and not 
digested into the method, such as it is, which we 
now find them in. This was the work of his suc¬ 
cessor, Abu Beer, who, considering that a great 
number of passages were committed to memory 
by Mohammed’s followers, many of whom were 
slain in the wars, ordered the whole to be col¬ 
lected, not only from the palm leaves and skins 
on which they had been written, and which were 
kept between two boards or covers, but also from 
the mouths of such as had gotten them by heart. 
And this transcript, when completed, he commit¬ 
ted to the custody of Hafsa, the daughter of Omar, 
one of the prophet’s widows. 

From this it is generally imagined that Abu 
Beer was really the compiler of the Koran; 
though for aught appears to the contrary, Moham¬ 
med left the chapters complete as we now have 
them, excepting such passages as his successor 
might add or correct from those who had gotten 
them by heart, what Abu Beer did besides being 
perhaps no more than to arrange the chapters in 
their present order, which he seems to have done 
without any regard to time, having generally 
placed the longest first. 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hejra, 
Othman being then khalif, and observing the 
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great disagreement in the copies of the Koran in 1 
the several provinces of the empire, those of Irak, 
for example, following the reading of Abu Musa 
al Ashari, and the Syrians that of Macdad Ebn 
Aswad, he ordered a great number of copies to be 
transcribed from that of Abu Beer, in Hafsa’s 
care, under the inspection of Zeid Ebn Thabet, 
Abd’allah Ebn Zobair, Said Ebn al As and 
Abd’alrahman Ebn al Ilareth the Makhzumite, 
whom he directed that wherever they disagreed 
about any word they should write it in the dialect 
of the Koreish, in which it was at first delivered. 
These copies when made were distributed in the 
several provinces of the empire, and the old ones 
burnt and suppressed. 

The want of vowels in the Arabic character 
made Mokris, or readers, whose peculiar study 
and profession it was to read the Koran with its 
proper vowels, absolutely necessary. But these, 
differing in their manner of reading, occasioned 
still further variations in the copies of the Koran, 
as they are now written with the vowels; and 
herein consist much the greater part of the vari¬ 
ous readings throughout the book. The readers 
whose authority the commentators chiefly alleged 
in admitting these various readings are seven in 
number. 

There being some passages in the Koran which 
are contradictory, the Mohammedan doctors obvi¬ 
ate any objection from thence by the doctrine of 
abrogation; for they say that God in the Koran 
commanded several things which were for good 
reasons afterward revoked and abrogated. 

Passages abrogated are divided into three kinds : 
the first, where the letter and sense are both abro¬ 
gated; the second, where the letter only is abro¬ 
gated, but the sense remains; and the third, where 
the sense is abrogated, though the letter remains. 

Of the first kind were several verses, which by 
the tradition of Malec Ebn Ans were in the 
prophet’s lifetime read in the chapter of repent¬ 
ance, but are not now extant, one of which, being 
all he remembered of-them, was the following: 

“ If a son of Adam had two rivers of gold, he 
would covet yet a third ; and if he had three, he 
would covet yet a fourth (to be added) unto them; 
neither shall the belly of a son of Adam be filled, 
but with dust. God will turn unto him who shall 
repent.” Another instance of this kind we have 
from the tradition of Abd’allah Ebn Masud, who 
reported that the prophet gave him a verse to read 
which he wrote down, but the next morning, look¬ 
ing in his book, he found it was vanished and the 
leaf blank; this he acquainted Mohammed with, 
who assured him the verse was revoked the same 
night. 

Of the second kind is a verse called the verse of 
stoning, which according to the tradition of Omar, 
afterward khalif, was extant while Mohammed 
was living, though it is not now to be found. The 
words are these, “ Abhor not your parents, for this 
would be ingratitude in you. If a man and a wo¬ 
man of reputation commit adultery, ye shall stone 
them both; it is a punishment ordained by God, 
for God is mighty and wise.” 

Of the last kind are observed several verses in 
sixty-three different chapters, to the number of 
two hundred and thirty-five. Such as the precepts 
of turning in prayer to Jerusalem ; fasting after 
the old custom; forbearance toward idolaters; 
avoiding the ignorant and the like. 

Though it is the belief of the Sonnltes or or¬ 
thodox that the Koran is uncreated and eternal, 
subsisting in the very essence of God, and Mo¬ 
hammed himself is said to have pronounced him I 


an infidel who asserted the contrary, yet several 
have been of a different opinion ; particularly the 
sect of the Motazalites, and the followers of Isa 
Ebu Sobeih Abu Musa, surnamed al Mozdar, who 
hesitated not to accuse those who held the Koran 
to be uncreated of infidelity as asserters of two 
eternal beings. 

This point was controverted with so much heat 
that it occasioned many calamities under some of 
the khalifs of the family of Abbas, al Maniun 
making a public edict declaring the Koran to be 
created, which was confirmed by his successors al 
Motasem and al Wathek, who whipped, impris¬ 
oned and put to death those of the contrary 
opinion. But at length al Motawakkel, who suc¬ 
ceeded al Wathek, put an end to these persecu¬ 
tions by revoking the former edicts, releasing 
those that were imprisoned on that account, and 
leaving every man at liberty as to his belief in 
this point. 

Al Ghazali seems to have tolerably reconciled 
both opinions, saying that the Koran is read and 
pronounced with the tongue, written in books and 
kept in memory; and is yet eternal, subsisting in 
God’s essence, and not possible to be separated 
thence by any transmission into men’s memories 
or the leaves of books; by which he seems to 
mean no more than that the original idea of the 
Koran only is really in God, and consequently co¬ 
essential and coeternal with him, but that the 
copies are created and the work of man. 

The opinion of al Jahedh, chief of a sect bear¬ 
ing his name, touching the Koran, is too remark¬ 
able to be omitted; he used to say it was a body, 
which might sometimes be turned into a man, and 
sometimes into a beast, which seems to agree with 
the notion of those who assert the Koran to have 
two faces, one of a man, the other of a beast, there¬ 
by, as we conceive, intimating the double interpre¬ 
tation it will admit of, according to the letter or 
the spirit. 

As some have held the Koran to be created, 
so there have not been wanting those who have 
asserted that there is nothing miraculous in that 
book in respect to style or composition, excepting 
only the prophetical relations of things past and 
predictions of things to come, and that had God 
left men to their natural liberty, and not restrained 
them in that particular, the Arabians could have 
composed something not only equal, but superior 
to the Koran, in eloquence, method and purity of 
language. This was another opinion of the Mot¬ 
azalites, and in particular of al Mozdar, above 
mentioned, and al Nodham. 

The Koran being the Mohammedans’ rule of 
faith and practice, it is no wonder its expositors 
and commentators are so very numerous. And it 
may not be amiss to take notice of the rules they 
observe in expounding it. 

One of the most learned commentators distin¬ 
guishes the contents of the Koran into allegorical 
and literal. The former comprehends the more 
obscure, parabolical and enigmatical passages, and 
such as are repealed or abrogated, the latter those 
which are plain, perspicuous, liable to no doubt 
and in full force. 

To explain these severally in a proper manner, 
it is necessary from tradition and study to know 
the time when each passage was revealed, its cir¬ 
cumstances, state and history, and the reasons or 
particular emergencies for the sake of which it 
was revealed. Or more explicitly, whether the 
passage was revealed at Mecca or at Medina, 
whether it be abrogated or does itself abrogate 
any other passage, whether it be anticipated in 


order of time or postponed, whether it be distinct 
from the context or depends upon it, whether it be 
particular or general, and lastly, whether it be im¬ 
plicit by intention or explicit in words. 

From what has been said the reader may easily 
believe that this book is held in the greatest rev¬ 
erence and esteem among the Mohammedans. 
They dare not so much as touch it without being 
first washed or legally purified; and lest they 
should do so by inadvertence, they write these 
words on the cover or label: “ Let none touch 
it but they who are clean.” They read it with 
great care and respect, never holding it below 
their girdles. They swear by it, consult it in im¬ 
portant matters, carry it with them to war, write 
sentences of it on their banners, adorn it with 
gold and precious stones, and knowingly suffer it 
not to be in the possession of any of a different 
persuasion. 

The Mohammedans, far from thinking the Ko¬ 
ran to be profaned by a translation, as some authors 
have asserted, have taken care to have their scrip¬ 
tures translated not only into the Persian tongue, 
but into several others, particularly the Javan and 
Malayan, though out of respect to the original 
Arabic these versions are generally, if not always, 
interlineal. 

IV. Of the Doctrines and Positive Pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran which relate to 
Faith and Religious Duties. 

It has been already observed that the fundamen¬ 
tal position on which Mohammed erected the 
superstructure of his religion was that from the 
beginning to the end of the world there has been, 
and for ever will be, but one true orthodox belief, 
consisting as to matter of faith in acknowledging 
the only true God, and believing in and obeying 
such messengers or prophets as he should from 
time to time send, with proper credentials, to 
reveal his will to mankind; and as to matter of 
practice, in the observance of the immutable and 
eternal laws of right and wrong, together with 
such other precepts and ceremonies as God should 
think fit to order for the time being, according to 
the different dispensations in different ages of the 
world; and to this religion he gave the name of 
Islam, which word signifies “ resignation ” or “ sub¬ 
mission” to the service and commands of God, 
and is used as the proper name of the Moham¬ 
medan religion, which his followers maintain is the 
same ih reality with that of all the prophets from 
Adam. Under pretext that this eternal religion 
was in his time corrupted, Mohammed pretended 
to be a prophet sent by God to reform those abuses 
which had crept into it, and to reduce it to its 
primitive simplicity, with the addition, however, 
of peculiar laws and ceremonies, some of which 
had been used in former times and others were 
now first instituted. And he comprehended the 
whole substance of his doctrine under these two 
propositions or articles of faith, viz., that there is 
but one God, and that he was the apostle of God ; 
in consequence of which latter article all such 
ordinances and institutions as he thought fit to 
establish must be received as obligatory and of 
divine authority. 

The Mohammedans divide their religion into 
two distinct parts, Iman, faith or theory, and 
Din, religion or practice, and teach that it is built 
on five fundamental points, one belonging to faith 
and the other four to practice. 

The first is that confession of faith which we 
have already mentioned, “ that there is no God 
but the true God, and that Mohammed is his 
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apostle,” under which they comprehend six dis¬ 
tinct branches—viz., 1. Belief in God; 2. In his 
angels; 3. In his scriptures; 4. In his proph¬ 
ets; 5. In the resurrection and day of judgment; 
and 6. In God’s absolute decree and predetermi¬ 
nation both of good and evil. 

The four points relating to practice are—1. 
Prayer, under which are comprehended those 
washings or purifications which are necessary 
preparations required before prayer; 2. Alms; 3. 
Fasting; and 4. The pilgrimage to Mecca. Of 
each of these we shall speak in their order. 

That both Mohammed and those among his fol¬ 
lowers who are reckoned orthodox had and con¬ 
tinue to have just and true notions of God and his 
attributes—always excepting their rejecting the 
Trinity—appears plain from the Koran itself and 
all the Mohammedan divines. 

The existence of angels and their purity are 
absolutely required to be believed in the Koran; 
and he is reckoned an infidel who denies there are 
such beings, or hates any of them, or asserts any 
distinction of sexes among them. They believe 
them to have pure and subtle bodies, created of 
fire; that they neither eat nor drink, nor propa¬ 
gate their species; that they have various forms 
and offices, some adoring God in different postures, 
others singing praises to him or interceding for 
mankind. They hold that some of them are em¬ 
ployed in writing down the actions of men, others 
in carrying the throne of God and other services. 

The four angels whom they look on as more 
eminently in God’s favor are Gabriel, to whom 
they give several titles, particularly those of the 
“holy spirit” and the “angel of revelations,” sup¬ 
posing him to be honored by God with greater 
confidence than any other and to be employed in 
writing down the divine decrees; Michael, the 
friend and protector of the Jews; Azrael, the 
“angel of death,” who separates men’s souls from 
their bodies; and Israfil, whose office it will be to 
sound the trumpet at the resurrection. The Mo¬ 
hammedans also believe that two guardian angels 
attend on every man to observe and write down 
his actions, being changed every day, and there¬ 
fore called al Moakkibat, or the angels who 
continually succeed one another. 

This whole doctrine concerning angels Moham¬ 
med and his disciples have borrowed from the 
Jews, who learned the names and offices of those 
beings from the Persians, as themselves confess. 
The ancient Persians firmly believed the ministry 
of angels and their superintendence over the 
affairs of this world, and therefore assigned them 
distinct charges and provinces, giving their names 
to their months and the days of their months. 
The Jews teach that the angels are created of fire; 
that they have several offices; that they intercede 
for men and attend them. The angel of death 
they name Duma, and say he calls dying persons 
by their respective names at their last hour. 

The devil, whom Mohammed names Eblis, from 
his despair, was once one of those angels who are 
nearest to God’s presence, called Azazil, and fell, 
according to the doctrine of the Koran, for re¬ 
fusing to pay homage to Adam at the command 
of God. 

Besides angels and devils, the Mohammedans 
are taught bv the Koran to believe the existence of 
an intermediate order of creatures, which they call 
Gin or Genii, created also of fire, but of a grosser 
fabric than angels, since they eat and drink and 
propagate their species, and are subject to death. 
Some of these are supposed to be good and others 
bad, and capable of future salvation or damnation, i 


as men are; whence Mohammed pretended to be 
sent for the conversion of genii as well as men. The 
Orientals pretend that these genii inhabited the 
world for many ages before Adam was created, 
under the government of several successive 
princes, who all bore the common name of Sol¬ 
omon; but falling at length into an almost gene¬ 
ral corruption, Eblis was sent to drive them into 
a remote part of the earth, there to be confined; 
that some of that generation, still remaining, were 
by Tahraurath. one of the ancient kings of Persia, 
who waged war against them, forced to retreat into 
the famous mountains of Kaf; of which succes¬ 
sions and wars they have many fabulous and 
romantic stories. 

The Mohammedan notions concerning these 
genii agree almost exactly with what the Jews 
write of a sort of demons, called Shedim, whom 
some fancy to have been begotten by two angels, 
named Aza and Azael, on Naamah, the daughter 
of Lamech, before the flood. However, the she¬ 
dim, they tell us, agree in three things with the 
ministering angels; for that, like them, they have 
wings, and fly from one end of the world to the 
other, and have some knowledge of futurity; and 
in three things they agree with men, like whom 
they eat and drink, are propagated and die. They 
also say that some believe in the law of Moses, 
and are consequently good, and that others of 
them are infidels and reprobates. 

As to the Scriptures, the Mohammedans are 
taught by the Koran that God, in divers ages of 
the world, gave revelations of his will in writing 
to several prophets, the whole of which it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a good Moslem to believe. 
The number of these sacred books was, according 
to them, one hundred and four, of which ten were 
given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris or 
Enoch, ten to Abraham, and the other four, being 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel and the 
Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, Da¬ 
vid, Jesus and Mohammed, which last, being the 
seal of the prophets, these revelations are now 
closed, and no more are to be expected. All these 
divine books, except the last four, they admit to 
be now lost, and their contents unknown, though 
the Suabians have several books which they at¬ 
tribute to some of the antediluvian prophets; and 
of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms and Gospel, 
they say, have undergone so many alterations and 
corruptions that though there may possibly be 
some part of the true word of God therein, yet no 
credit is to be given to the present*copies in the 
hands of the Jews and Christians. The Jews in 
particular are frequently reflected on in the Koran 
for falsifying and corrupting their copies of their 
law; and some instances of such pretended cor¬ 
ruption, both in that book and the two others, are 
•produced by Mohammedan writers. 

Besides the books above mentioned, the Moham¬ 
medans also take notice of the writings of Daniel 
and several other prophets, and even make quota¬ 
tions from them, but these they do not believe to 
be divine scripture, or of any authority in matters 
of religion. 

The number of the prophets, which have been 
from time to time sent by God into the world, 
amounts to no less than two hundred and 'twenty- 
four thousand, according to one Mohammedan tra¬ 
dition, or to one hundred and twenty-four thousand 
according to another; among whom three hundred 
and thirteen were apostles, sent with special com¬ 
missions to reclaim mankind from infidelity and 
superstition ; and six of them brought new laws 
or dispensations, which successively abrogated the 


preceding; these were Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus and Mohammed. All the prophets 
in general the Mohammedans believe to have been 
free from great sins and errors, and professors of 
one and the same religion—that is, Islam—notwith¬ 
standing the different laws and institutions which 
they observed. They allow of degrees among 
them, and hold some of them to be more excellent 
and honorable than others. The first place they 
give to the revealers and establishes of new dis¬ 
pensations, and the next to the apostles. 

In this great number of prophets, they not only 
reckon divers patriarchs and persons named in 
Scripture, as Adam, Seth, Lot, Ismael, Nun, 
Joshua, but several others, whose very names do 
not appear there, as Saleh, Khedr, Dhn’lkefl, etc. 

As Mohammed acknowledged the divine author¬ 
ity of the Pentateuch, Psalms and Gospel, he often 
appeals to the consonancy of the Koran with those 
writings, and to the prophecies which he pre¬ 
tended were therein concerning himself, as proofs 
of his mission, and he frequently charges the Jews 
and Christians with stifling the passages which 
bear witness to him. His followers also produce 
several texts even from our present copies of the 
Old and New Testaments to support their master’s 
cause. 

The next article of faith required by the Koran 
is the belief of a general resurrection and a future 
judgment. But before we consider the Moham¬ 
medan tenets in those points, it will be proper to 
mention what they are taught to believe concern¬ 
ing the intermediate state, both of the body and 
of the soul, after death. 

When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he 
is received by an angel, who gives him notice of 
the coming of the two Examiners, who are two 
black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, named 
Monker and Nakir. These order the dead person 
to sit upright, and examine him concerning his 
faith, as to the unity of God and the mission of 
Mohammed ; if he answers rightly, they suffer the 
body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the air 
of paradise; but if not, they beat him on the 
temples with iron maces, till he roars out for 
anguish so loud that he is heard by all from east 
to west, except men and genii. Then they press 
the earth on the corpse, which is gnawed and stung 
till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons with 
seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will 
become venomous beasts, the grievous ones stinging 
like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the 
others like serpents—circumstances which some 
understand in a figurative sense. 

These notions Mohammed certainly borrowed 
from the Jews, among whom they were very an¬ 
ciently received. They say that, the angel of death 
coming and sitting on the grave, the soul imme¬ 
diately enters the body and raises it on its feet; 
then he examines the departed person and strikes 
him with a chain half of iron and half of fire; at 
the first blow all his limbs are loosened; at the 
second the bones are scattered, which are gathered 
together again by angels; and the third stroke re¬ 
duces the body to dust and ashes, and it returns 
into the grave. This rack of torture they call Ilib- 
but hakkeber, or the beating of the sepulchre, and 
pretend that all men in general must undergo it, 
except only those who die on the evening of the 
Sabbath or have dwelt in the land of Israel. 

As to the soul, the Mohammedans hold that 
when it is separated from the body by the angel 
-of death it enters into that state which they call 
al Berzakh, or the interval between death and the 
resurrection. If the departed person was a be- 
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liever, they say two angels meet it who convey it 
to heaven that its place there may be assigned ac¬ 
cording to its merit and degree. For they distin¬ 
guish the souls of the faithful into three classes: 
the first of prophets, whose souls are admitted 
into paradise immediately; the second of martyrs, 
whose spirits, according to a tradition of Moham¬ 
med, rest in the crops of green birds which eat 
of the fruits and drink of the river of paradise; 
and the third of other believers, concerning the 
state of whose souls before the resurrection there 
are various opinions. For, 1. Some say they stay 
near the sepulchres, with liberty however of going 
wherever they please, which they confirm from 
Mohammed’s manner of saluting them at their 
graves, and his affirming that the dead heard those 
salutations as well as the living, though they could 
not answer. Whence perhaps proceeded the cus¬ 
tom of visiting the tombs of relations, so common 
among the Mohammedans. 2. Others imagine 
they are with Adam in the lowest heaven, and also 
support their opinion by the authority of their 
prophet, who gave out that in his return from the 
upper heavens in his pretended night journey he 
saw there the souls of those who were destined to 
paradise on the right hand of Adam, and of those 
who were condemned to hell on his left. 3. Oth¬ 
ers fancy the souls of believers remain in the well 
Zemzera, and those of infidels in a certain well in 
the province of Hadramaut, called Borbut; but 
this opinion is branded as heretical. 4. Others 
say they stay near the graves for seven days, but 
that whither they go afterward is uncertain. 5. 
Others that they are all in the trumpet whose sound 
is to raise the dead. And, 6. Others that the souls 
of the good dwell in the forms of white birds under 
the throne of God. As to the condition of the 
souls of the wicked, besides the opinions that 
have been already mentioned, the more orthodox 
hold that they are offered by the angels to heaven, 
from whence being repulsed as stinking and filthy, 
they are offered to the earth; and being also re¬ 
fused a place there, are carried down to the seventh 
earth and thrown into a dungeon, which they call 
Sajin, under a green rock, or according to a tra¬ 
dition of Mohammed, under the devil’s jaw, to be 
there tormented till they are called up to be joined 
again to their bodies. 

Though some among the Mohammedans have 
thought that the resurrection will be merely spir¬ 
itual, and no more than the returning of the soul 
to the place whence it first came, and others who 
allow man to consist of body only, that it will be 
merely corporeal, the received opinion is that 
both body and soul will be raised, and their doc¬ 
tors argue strenuously for the possibility of the 
resurrection of the body, and dispute with great 
subtlety concerning the manner of it. But Mo¬ 
hammed has taken care to preserve one part of 
the body, whatever becomes of the rest, to serve 
for a basis of the future edifice, or rather a leaven 
for the mass which is to be joined to it. For he 
taught that a man’s body was entirely consumed 
by the earth except only the bone called Ajb, 
which we name the os coccygis or rump-bone; and 
that as it was the first formed in the human body 
it will also remain uncorrupted till the last day, as 
a seed from whence the whole is to be renewed; 
and this he said will be effected by a forty days’ 
rain which God should send, and which would 
cover the earth to the height of twelve cubits, 
and cause the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
Herein also is Mohammed indebted to the Jews, 
who say the same thing of the bone Luz, except¬ 
ing that what he attributes to a great rain will be 


effected according to them by a dew impregnating 
the dust of the earth. 

The time of the resurrection the Mohammedans 
allow to be a secret to all but God alone, the angel 
Gabriel himself acknowledging his ignorance in 
this point when Mohammed asked him about it. 
However, they say the approach of that day may 
be known from certain signs which are to precede 
it. These signs they distinguish into two sorts, 
the lesser and the greater. 

The lesser signs are, 1. The decay of faith 
among men. 2. The advancing of the meanest 
persons to eminent dignity. 3. That a maid-ser¬ 
vant shall become the mother of her mistress (or 
master), by which is meant either that toward the 
end of the world men shall be much given to sen¬ 
suality, or that the Mohammedans shall then take 
many captives. 4. Tumults and seditions. 5. A 
war with the Turks. 6. Great distress in the 
world, so that a man when he passes by another’s 
grave shall say, Would to God I were in his place! 

7. That the provinces of Irak and Syria shall re¬ 
fuse to pay their tribute. And, 8. That the build¬ 
ings of Medina shall reach to Aliab or Yahab. 

The greater signs are, 

1 . The sun’s rising in the west, which some 
have imagined it originally did. 

2 . The appearance of the beast, which shall rise 
out of the earth in the temple of Mecca, or on 
Mount Safa, or in the territory of Tayef, or some 
other place. This beast they say is to be sixty 
cubits high. They describe this monster as to her 
form as having the head of a bull, the eyes of a 
hog, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, the 
color of a tiger, the back of a cat, the tail of a 
ram, the legs of a camel and the voice of an ass. 
Some say this beast is to appear three times in sev¬ 
eral places, and that she will bring with her the 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon, and being 
so swift that none can overtake or escape her, will 
with the first strike all the believers on the face, 
and mark them with the word Mumen—i. e., be¬ 
liever—and with the latter will mark the unbe¬ 
lievers on the face likewise, with the word Cafer— 
i. e., infidel—that every person may be known for 
what he really is. They add that the same beast 
is to demonstrate the vanity of all religions except 
Islam, and to speak Arabic. All this stuff seems 
to be the result of a confused idea of the beasts in 
the Revelations. 

3. War with the Greeks, and the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople by seventy thousand of the posterity 
of Isaac, who shall not win that city by force of 
arms, but the wall shall fall down while they cry 
out, There is no God but God : God is most great! 
As they are dividing the spoil news will come to 
them of the appearance of Antichrist, whereupon 
they shall leave all and return back. 

4. The coming of Antichrist, whom the Moham¬ 
medans call al Masih al Dajjal—i. c., the false or 
lying Christ—and simply al Dajjal. He is to be 
one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the 
letters C. F. R., signifying Cafer or infidel. They 
say that the Jews give him the name of Messiah 
Ben David, and pretend he is to come in the last 
days, and to be lord both of land and sea, and that 
he will restore the kingdom to them. According 
to the traditions of Mohammed, he is to appear 
first between Irak and Syria, or according to 
others in the province of Khorasan; they add 
that he is to ride on an ass; that he will be fol¬ 
lowed by seventy thousand Jews of Ispahan, and 
continue on earth forty days, of which one will be 
equal in length to a year, another to a month, an¬ 


other to a week, and the rest will be common 
days; that he is to lay waste all places, but will 
not enter Mecca or Medina, which are to be 
guarded by angels; and that at length he will be 
slain by Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. It is said that Mohammed foretold sev¬ 
eral Antichrists, to the number of about thirty, 
but one of greater note than the rest. 

5. The descent of Jesus on earth. They pre¬ 
tend that he is to descend near the white tower to 
the east of Damascus when the people are re¬ 
turned from the taking of Constantinople; that he 
is to embrace the Mohammedan religion, marry a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at length 
die after forty years’, or according to others twenty- 
four years’, continuance on earth. Under him they 
say there will be great security and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being laid aside; 
when lions and camels, bears and sheep shall live 
in peace, and a child shall play with serpents un¬ 
hurt. 

6 . War with the Jews, of whom the Moham¬ 
medans are to make a prodigious slaughter, the 
very trees and stones discovering such of them as 
hide themselves, except only the tree called Ghar- 
kad, which is the tree of the Jews. 

7. The eruption of Gog and Magog, or, as they are 
called in the East, Yajuj and Majuj, of whom many 
things are related in the Koran and the traditions 
of Mohammed. These barbarians, they tell us, 
having passed the Lake of Tiberias, which the van¬ 
guard of their vast army will drink dry, will come 
to Jerusalem, and there greatly distress Jesus and 
his companions, till at his request God will de¬ 
stroy them, and fill the earth with their carcasses, 
which after some time God will send birds to carry 
away at the prayers of Jesus and his followers. 
Their bows, arrows and quivers the Moslems will 
burn for seven years together; and at last God 
will send a rain to cleanse the earth and to make 
it fertile. 

8 . A smoke which shall fill the whole earth. 

9. An eclipse of the moon. Mohammed is re¬ 
ported to have said that there would be three 
eclipses before the last hour; one to be seen in 
the east, another in the west and the third in 
Arabia. 

10. The returning of the Arabs to the worship 
of Allat and al Uzza and the rest of their ancient 
idols, after the decease of every one in whose 
heart there was faith equal to a grain of mustard- 
seed, none but the very worst of men being left 
alive. For God, they say, will send a cold odor¬ 
iferous wind, blowing from Syria Damascena, which 
shall sweep away the souls of all the faithful, and 
the Koran itself, so that men will remain in the 
grossest ignorance for a hundred years. 

11. The discovery of a vast heap of gold and 
silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, which 
will be the destruction of many. 

12. The demolition of the Caaba or temple of 
Mecca by the Ethiopians. 

13. The speaking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

14. The breaking out of fire in the province of 
Hejaz, or according to others in Yaman. 

15. The appearance of a man of the descendants 
of Kalitan, who shall drive raer before him with 
his staff*. 

1 G. The coming of the Mohdi or director con¬ 
cerning whom Mohammed prophesied that the 
world should not have an end till one of his own 
family should govern the Arabians, whose name 
should be the same with his own name, and whose 
father’s name should also be the same with his 
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father’s name; and who should fill the earth with 
righteousness. This person the Shiites believe to 
be now alive, and concealed in some secret place 
till the time of his manifestation; for they sup¬ 
pose him to be no other than the last of the twelve 
Imams, named Mohammed Abu’lkasem, as their 
prophet was, and the son of Ilassan al Askeri, the 
eleventh of that succession. He was born at Ser- 
manrai in the two hundred and fifty-fifth year of 
the Ilejra. From this tradition, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, an opinion pretty current among the 
Christians took its rise, that the Mohammedans 
are in expectation of their prophet’s return 

17. A wind which shall sweep away the souls 
of all who have but a grain of faith in their hearts, 
as has been mentioned under the tenth sign. 

These are the greater signs which, according to 
their doctrine, are to precede the resurrection, but 
still leave the hour of it uncertain, for the immedi¬ 
ate sign of its being come will be the first blast of 
the trumpet, which they believe wiLl be sounded 
three times. The first they call the blast of conster¬ 
nation, at the hearing of which all creatures in hea¬ 
ven and earth shall be struck with terror, except 
those whom God shall be pleased to exempt from it. 

The Mohammedans believe that the first blast 
will be followed by a second, which they call the 
blast of examination, when all creatures both in 
heaven and earth shall die or be annihilated, ex¬ 
cept those which God shall please to exempt from 
the common fate; and this they say shall happen 
in the twinkling of an eye—nay, in an instant, 
nothing surviving except God alone, with paradise 
and hell, and the inhabitants of those two places 
and the throne of glory. The last who shall die 
will be the angel of death. 

Forty years after this will be heard the blast of 
resurrection, when the trumpet shall be sounded 
the third time by Israfil, who, together with Ga¬ 
briel and Michael, will be previously restored to 
life, and standing on the rock of thr temple of Je¬ 
rusalem, shall at God’s command call together all 
the dry and rotten bones and other dispersed parts 
of the bodies and the very hairs to judgment. 
This angel, having by the divine order set the 
trumpet to his mouth and called together all the 
souls from all parts, will throw them into -his 
trumpet, from whence, on his giving the last 
sound, at the command of God, they shall fly 
forth like bees and fill the whole space between 
heaven and earth, and then repair to their respect¬ 
ive bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise ; and the first who shall so arise, according 
to a tradition of Mohammed, will be himself. 

As to the length of the day of judgment, the 
Koran in one place tells us that it will last one 
thousand years and in another fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the commen¬ 
tators use several expedients, some saying they 
know not what measure of time God intends in 
these passages, others that these forms of speaking 
are figurative, and were designed only to express 
the terribleness of that day, it being usual for the 
Arabs to describe what they dislike as of long 
continuance, and others suppose them spoken only 
in reference to the difficulty of the business of the 
day, which if God should commit to any of his 
creatures, they would not be able to transact it in 
so many thousand years. 

Having said so much in relation to the time of 
the resurrection, let us now see who are to be 
raised from the dead, in what manner and form 
they shall be raised, in what place they shall be 
assembled, and to what end, according to the doc¬ 
trine of the Mohammedans. 


That the resurrection will be general, and ex¬ 
tend to all creatures, angels, genii, men and ani¬ 
mals, is the received opinion which they support 
by the authority of the Koran. 

The manner of their resurrection will be very 
different. Those who are destined to be partakers 
of eternal happiness will arise in honor and secur¬ 
ity, and those who are doomed to misery in dis¬ 
grace and under dismal apprehensions. Moham¬ 
med is also said to have taught that mankind 
shall be assembled at the last day, distinguished 
into three classes: The first, of those who go on 
foot; the second, of those who ride ; and the third, 
of those who creep groveling with their faces on 
the ground. The first class is to consist of those j 
believers whose good works have been few; the 
second of those who are more acceptable to him, 
whence Ali affirmed that the pious, when they 
come forth from the sepulchres, shall find ready 
prepared for them white-winged camels with sad¬ 
dles of gold; and the third class will be composed 
of the infidels, whom God shall cause to make 
their appearance with their faces on the earth, 
blind, dumb and deaf. But the ungodly will not 
be thus only distinguished ; for according to a tra¬ 
dition of the prophet, there will be ten sorts of 
wicked men on whom God shall on that day fix 
certain discretory marks. The first will appear in 
the form of apes; these are the professors of Zen- 
dicism. The second in that of swine; these are 
they who have been greedy of filthy lucre, and 
enriched themselves by public oppression. The 
third will be brought with their heads reversed 
and their feet distorted; these are the usurers. 
The fourth will wander about blind ; these are 
unjust judges. The fifth will be deaf, dumb and 
blind, understanding nothing: these are they who 
glory in their works. The sixth will gnaw their 
tongues, which will hang down upon their breasts, 
corrupted blood flowing from their mouth like 
spittle, so that everybody shall detest them ; these 
are the learned men and doctors whose actions 
contradict their sayings. The seventh will have 
their hands and feet cut off; these are they who 
have injured their neighbors. The eighth will be 
fixed to the truuks of palm trees or stakes of 
wood ; these are the false accusers and informers. 
The ninth will stink worse than a corrupted 
corpse; these are they who have indulged their 
passions and voluptuous appetites, but refused God 
such part of their wealth as was due to him. The 
tenth will be clothed with garments daubed with 
pitch ; these are the proud, the vainglorious and 
the arrogant. 

As to the place where they are to be assembled 
to judgment, the Koran and the traditions of Mo¬ 
hammed agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
what part of the earth it is not agreed. Some say 
their prophet mentioned Syria for the place, 
others, a white and even tract of land, without 
inhabitants or any signs of buildings. Al Ghazali 
imagines it will be a second earth, which he sup¬ 
poses to be of silver; and others an earth which ! 
has nothing in common with ours but the name, 
having, it is possible, heard something of the new | 
heavens and new earth mentioned in Scripture, 
whence the Koran has this expression, “ On the 
day wherein the earth shall be changed into 
another earth.” 

The end of the resurrection the Mohammedans 
declare to be that they who are so raised may 
give an account of their actions, and receive the 
reward thereof. And they believe that not only 
mankind, but the genii and irrational animals also, 
shall be judged on this great day; when the un¬ 


armed cattle shall take vengeance on the horned, 
till entire satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

As to mankind, they hold that when they are 
all assembled together, they will not be immedi¬ 
ately brought to judgment, but the angels will 
keep them in their ranks and order while they 
attend for that purpose; and this attendance some 
say is to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred—nay, some say no less than fifty 
thousand years—each of them vouching their 
prophet’s authority. During this space they will 
stand looking up to heaven, but without receiving 
any information thence, and are to suffer grievous 
torments, both the just and the unjust, though with 
manifest difference For the limbs of the former 
shall shine gloriously, and their sufferings shall be 
light in comparison, and shall last no longer than 
the time necessary to say the appointed prayers; 
but the latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks of 
sorrow and deformity. What will then occasion 
not the least of their pain, is a wonderful and 
incredible sweat, which will even stop their 
mouths, and in which they will be immersed in 
various degrees according to their demerits, some 
to the ankles only, and some to the knees, some to 
the middle, some so high as their mouth, and 
others as their ears. And this sweat, they say, 
will be provoked not only by that vast concourse 
of all sorts of creatures mutually pressing and 
treading on one another’s feet, but by the near and 
unusual approach of the sun, which will be then 
no farther from them than the distance of a mile, 
or (as some translate the word, the signification of 
which is ambiguous) than the length of a bodkin. 
So that their skulls will boil like a caldron and 
they will be bathed in sweat. From this incon¬ 
venience, however, the good will be protected by 
the shade of God’s throne; but the wicked will be 
so miserably tormented with it, and also with 
hunger and thirst and a stifling air, that they will 
cry out, Lord, deliver us from this anguish, though 
thou send us into hell-fire. What they assert of 
the extraordinary heat of the sun on this occasion 
the Mohammedans certainly borrowed from the 
Jews, who say that, for the punishment of the 
wicked on the last day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which it is now put up- 
lest it should destroy all things by its excessive 
heat. 

When those who have risen shall have waited 
the limited time, the Mohammedans believe God 
will at length appear to judge them, Mohammed 
undertaking the office of intercessor, after it shall 
have been declined by Adam, Noah, Abraham and 
Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only for their 
own souls. They say that on this solemn occasion 
God will come in the clouds, surrounded by angels, 
and will produce the books in which the actions 
of every person are recorded by their guardian 
angels, and will command the prophets to bear 
witness against those to whom they have been 
respectively sent. Then every one will be ex¬ 
amined concerning all his words and actions, 
uttered and done by him in this life. The partic¬ 
ulars of which they shall give an account, as Mo¬ 
hammed himself enumerated them, are, of their 
time, how they spend it, of their wealth, by what 
means they acquired it and how they employed it, 
of their bodies, wherein they exercised them, of 
their knowledge and learning, what use they made 
of them. To the questions it is said that each 
person shall answer, and make his defence in the 
best manner he can, endeavoring to excuse him¬ 
self by casting the blame of his evil deeds on 
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others ; so that a dispute shall arise even between 
the soul and the body, to which of them their 
guilt ought to be imputed, the soul saying, “O 
Lord, my body I received from thee; for thou 
createdst me without a hand to lay hold with, a 
foot to walk with, an eye to see with, or an under¬ 
standing to apprehend with, till I came and 
entered into this body; therefore punish it eter¬ 
nally, but deliver me.” The body, on the other 
side, will make this apology, “ O Lord, thou 
createdst me like a stock of wood, having neither 
hand that I could lay hold with, nor foot that I 
could walk with, till this soul, like a ray of light, 
entered into me, and my tongue began to speak, 
mv eye to see, and my foot to walk ; therefore 
punish it eternally, but deliver me.” But God 
will propound to them the following parable of the 
blind man and the lame man, which, as well as 
the preceding dispute, was borrowed by the Mo¬ 
hammedans from the Jews. A certain king having 
a pleasant garden, in which were ripe fruits, set 
two persons to keep it, one of whom was blind 
and the other lame, the former not being able to 
see the fruit, nor the latter to gather it; the lame 
man, however, seeing the fruit, persuaded the 
blind man to take him upon his shoulders, and by 
that means he easily gathered the fruit, which 
they divided between them. The lord of the 
garden coming some time after, and inquiring 
after his fruit, each began to excuse himself; the 
blind man said he had no eyes to see with, and the 
lame man that he had no feet to approach the 
trees. But the king, ordering the lame man to be 
set on the blind, passed sentence on and punished 
them both. And in the same manner will God 
deal with the body and the soul. As these apol¬ 
ogies will not avail on that day, so will it also be 
in vain for any one to deny his evil actions, since 
men and angels and his own members—nay, the 
very earth itself—will be ready to bear witness 
against him. 

Though the Mohammedans assign so long a 
space for the attendance of the resuscitated before 
their trial, yet they tell us the trial itself will be 
over in much less time, and will last no longer 
than while one may milk an ewe, or than the 
space between two milkings of a she-camel. 
Some, explaining these words so frequently used 
in the Koran, “God will be swift in taking an 
account,” say that he will judge all creatures in 
the space of half a day, and others that it will be 
done in less time than the twinkling of an eye. 

To show the exact justice which will be observed 
on this great day of trial, the next thing they de¬ 
scribe is the balance wherein all things shall be 
weighed. They say it will be held by Gabriel, 
and that it is of so vast a size that its two scales, 
one of which hangs over paradise and the other 
over hell, are capacious enough to contain both 
heaven and earth. Though some are willing to 
understand what is said in the Koran concerning 
this balance allegorically, and only as a figurative 
representation of God’s equity, yet the more an¬ 
cient and orthodox opinion is that it is to be taken 
literally; and since words and actions, being mere 
accidents, are not capable of being themselves 
weighed, they say that the books in which they 
are recorded will be thrown into the scales, and 
according as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sentence 
will be given; those whose balances laden with 
their good works shall be heavy will be saved, but 
those whose balances are light will be condemned. 
Nor will any one have cause to complain that God 
suffers any good action to pass unrewarded, because 


the wicked for the good they do have their reward 
in this life, and therefore can expect no favor in 
the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the last day, in which 
men’s actions are registered, as well as of the bal¬ 
ance in which they shall be weighed; and the 
Scripture itself seems to have given the first 
notion of both. But what the Persian Magi be¬ 
lieve of the balance comes nearest to the Moham¬ 
medan opinion. They hold that on the day of 
judgment two angels, named Mihr and Sorush, 
will stand on a bridge, described hereafter, to ex¬ 
amine every person as he passes; that the former, 
who represents the divine mercy, will hold a bal¬ 
ance in his hand to weigh the actions of men; that 
according to the report he shall make thereof to 
God sentence will be pronounced, and those whose 
good works are found more ponderous, if they turn 
the scale but by the weight of a hair, will be per¬ 
mitted to pass forward to paradise; but those 
whose good works shall be found light will be by 
the other angel, who represents God’s justice, 
precipitated from the bridge into hell. 

This examination being over, and every one’s 
works weighed in a just balance, that mutual re¬ 
taliation will follow according to which every 
creature will take vengeance one of another or 
have satisfaction made them for the injuries which 
they have suffered. And since there will then be 
no other way of returning like for like, the man¬ 
ner of giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good works of 
him who offered the injury and adding it to those 
of him who suffered it; which being done, if the 
angels say, “Lord, we have given to every one his 
due, and there remaineth of this person’s good 
works so much as equaleth the weight of an ant,” 
God will of his mercy cause it to be doubled unto 
him, that he may be admitted into paradise; but 
if, on the contrary, his good works be exhausted, 
and there remain evil works only, and there be 
any who have not yet received satisfaction from 
him, God will order that an equal weight of their 
sins be added unto his, that he may be punished 
for them in their stead, aYid he will be sent to hell 
laden with both. This will be the method of 
God’s dealing with mankind. As to brutes, after 
they shall have likewise taken vengeance of one 
another, as we have mentioned above, he will 
command them to be changed into dust, wicked 
men being reserved to more grievous punishment, 
so that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen¬ 
tence pronounced on the brutes, “ Would to God 
that we were dust also I” As to the genii, many 
Mohammedans are of opinion that such of them 
as are true believers will undergo the same fate 
as the irrational animals, and have no other re¬ 
ward than the favor of being converted into dust; 
and for this they quote the authority of their 
prophet. But this, however, is deemed not so 
very reasonable, since the genii, being capable of 
putting themselves in the state of believers as well 
as men, must consequently deserve, as it seems, to 
be rewarded for their faith as well as to be pun¬ 
ished for their infidelity. Wherefore some enter¬ 
tain a more favorable opinion, and assign the 
believing genii a place near the confines of para¬ 
dise, where they will enjoy sufficient felicity, 
though they be not admitted into that delightful 
mansion. But the unbelieving genii, it is univer¬ 
sally agreed, will be punished eternally, and be 
thrown into hell with the infidels of mortal race. 
It may not be improper to observe that under the 
denomination of unbelieving genii the Moham¬ 


medans comprehend also the devil and his com¬ 
panions. 

The trials being over and the assembly dis¬ 
solved, the Mohammedans hold that those who 
are to be admitted into paradise will take the 
right hand way, and those who are destined to 
hell-fire will take the left, but both of them 
must first pass the bridge, called in Arabic al 
Sirat, which they say is laid over the midst of 
hell, and describe to be finer than a hair and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. They also 
declare that this bridge is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how¬ 
ever, be no impediment to the good, for they 
shall pass with wonderful ease and swiftness, 
Mohammed and his Moslems leading the way, 
whereas the wicked, by reason of the slipperi¬ 
ness and narrowness of the path, the entangling 
of the thorns and the extinction of the light 
which directed the former to paradise, will soon 
miss their footing and fall down headlong into 
hell, gaping beneath them. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, the Mo¬ 
hammedans are taught that hell is divided into 
seven apartments, one below another, designed for 
the reception of as many distinct classes of the 
damned. The first, which they call Jehennam, 
will be the receptacle of those w1k> acknowledged 
one God—that is, the wicked Mohammedans, 
who, after having there been punished according 
to their demerits, will at length be released. 
The second, named Ladha, they assign to the 
Jews; the third, named al Hotama, to the Chris¬ 
tians; the fourth, named al Sair, to the Sabians; 
the fifth, named Sakar, to the Magians; the 
sixth, named al Jahim, to the idolaters; and the 
seventh, which is the lowest and worst of all, 
and is called al Hawiyat, to the hypocrites, or 
those who outwardly professed some religion, but 
in their hearts had none. Over each of these 
apartments they believe there will be set a guard 
of angels, nineteen in number, to whom the 
damned will confess the just judgment of God, 
and beg them to intercede with him for some 
alleviation of their pain, or that they may be 
delivered by being annihilated. 

Mohammed has in his Koran and traditions 
been very exact in describing the various tor¬ 
ments of hell, which, according to him, the 
wicked will suffer both from intense heat and ex¬ 
cessive cold. We shall, however, enter into no 
detail of them here, but only observe that the 
degrees of these pains will also vary in propor¬ 
tion to the crimes of the sufferer and the apart¬ 
ment he is condemned to, and that he who is 
punished most lightly of all will be shod with 
shoes of fire, the heat of which will cause his 
skull to boil like a caldron. It must be re¬ 
marked, however, that infidels alone will be li¬ 
able to eternity of damnation, for the Moslems, 
or those who have embraced the true religion, 
and have been guilty of heinous sins, will be de¬ 
livered thence after they shall have expiated 
their crimes by their sufferings. The time which 
these believers shall be detained there, according 
to a tradition handed down from their prophet, 
will not be less than nine hundred years, nor 
more than seven thousand. And as to the man¬ 
ner of their delivery, they say that they shall be 
distinguished by the marks of prostration on those 
parts of their bodies with which they used to 
touch the ground in prayer, and over which the 
fire will therefore have no power; and that being 
known by this characteristic, they will be released 
by the mercy of God, at the intercession of Mo¬ 
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hammed and the blessed; whereupon those who 
shall have been dead will be restored to life, as 
has been said, and those whose bodies shall have 
contracted any sootiness or filth from the flames 
and smoke of hell will be immersed in one of the 
rivers of paradise, called the river of life, which 
will wash them whiter than pearls. 

Before we proceed to a description of the Mo¬ 
hammedan paradise, we must not forget to say 
something of the wall or partition which they 
imagine to be between that place and hell, and 
seems to be copied from the great gulf of separa¬ 
tion mentioned in Scripture. They call it al Orf, 
and more frequently in the plural, al Araf. The 
Mohammedan writers greatly differ as to the per¬ 
sons who are to be found on al Araf. Some im¬ 
agine it to be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs 
and prophets, or for the martyrs and those who 
have been most eminent for sanctity, among whom 
they say there will be also angels in the form of 
men. Others place here those whose good and 
evil works are so equal that they exactly counter¬ 
poise each other, and therefore deserve neither re¬ 
ward nor punishment; and these, they say, will on 
the last day be admitted into paradise, after they 
shall have performed an act of adoration, which 
will be imputed to them as a merit, and will make 
the scale of their good works to overbalance. 
Others suppose this intermediate space will be a 
receptacle for those who have gone to war with¬ 
out their parents’ leave, and therein suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom, being excluded paradise for their disobedi¬ 
ence, and escaping hell because they are martyrs. 
The breadth of this partition wall cannot be sup¬ 
posed to be very great, since not only those who shall 
stand thereon will hold conference with the inhab¬ 
itants both of paradise and of hell, but the blessed 
and the damned themselves will also be able to 
talk to one another. 

The righteous, as the Mohammedans are taught 
to believe, having surmounted the difficulties and 
passed the sharp bridge above mentioned, before 
they enter paradise will be refreshed by drinking 
at the pond of their prophet, who describes it to be 
an exact square, of a month’s journey in compass, 
its water, which is supplied by two pipes from al 
Cawthar, one of the rivers of paradise, being 
whiter than milk or silver and more odoriferous 
than musk, with as many cups set around it as there 
are stars in the firmament, of which water who¬ 
ever drinks will thirst no more forever. This is 
the first taste which the blessed will have of their 
future and now near approaching felicity. 

Though paradise be so frequently mentioned in 
the Koran, yet it is a dispute among the Moham¬ 
medans whether it be already created or to be cre¬ 
ated hereafter. However, the orthodox maintain 
that it was created even before the world, and de¬ 
scribe it, from their prophet’s traditions, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

They say it is situated above the seven heavens 
(or in the seventh heaven), and next under the 
throne of God ; and to express the amenity of the 
place tell us that the earth of it is of the finest 
wheat flour, or of the purest musk, or, as others 
will have it, of saffron; that its stones are pearls 
and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched 
with gold and silver, and that the trunks of all its 
trees are of gold, among which the most remark¬ 
able is the tree called Tuba, or the tree of happi¬ 
ness. This tree, they say, stands in the palace of 
Mohammed, though a branch of it will reach to the 
house of every true believer; that it will be laden 
with pomegranates, grapes, dates and other fruits 
of surprising size and of taste unknown to mortals. 
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As plenty of water is one of the greatest addi- | 
tions to the pleasantness of any place, the Koran 
often speaks of the rivers of paradise as a princi¬ 
pal ornament thereof; some of these rivers, they 
say, flow with water, some with milk, some with 
wine and others with honey; all taking their rise 
from the root of the tree Tuba; two of which 
rivers, named al Cawthar and the river of life, we 
have already mentioned. And lest these should 
not be sufficient, we are told this garden is also 
watered by a great number of smaller springs and 
fountains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds, 
their earth of camphirc, their beds of musk and 
their sides of saffron ; the most remarkable among 
them being Salsabil and Tasnim. 

But all these glories will be eclipsed by the re¬ 
splendent and ravishing girls of paradise, called, 
from their large black eyes, ITur al oyun, the en¬ 
joyment of whose company will be a principal 
felicity of the faithful. These, they say, are 
created, not of clay, as mortal women are, but of 
pure musk, being, as their prophet often affirms 
in his Koran, free from all natural impurities, de¬ 
fects and inconveniences incident to the sex, of the 
strictest modesty, and secluded from public view 
in pavilions of hollow pearls of immense size. 

The name which the Mohammedans usually 
give to their happy mansion is al Jannat or the 
garden ; and sometimes they call it, with an addi¬ 
tion, Jannat al Ferdaws, the garden of paradise, 
Jannat Aden, the garden of Eden, Jannat al Mawa, 
the garden of abode, Jannat al Naim, the garden 
of pleasure, and the like; by which several names 
some understand fh many different gardens, or at 
least places of different degrees of felicity, the 
very meanest of which will afford its inhabitants 
so many pleasures and delights that one would 
conclude they must even sink under them, had not 
Mohammed declared that, in order to qualify the 
blessed for a full enjoyment of them, God will give 
to every one the abilities of a hundred men. 

We have already described Mohammed’s pond, 
of which the righteous are to drink before their 
admission into this delicious seat; besides which 
some authors mention two fountains, springing 
from under a certain tree near the gate of para¬ 
dise, and say that the blessed will also drink of 
one of them, to purge their bodies and carry off 
all excrementitious dregs, and will wash them¬ 
selves in the other. When they are arrived at the 
gate itself, each person will there be met and 
saluted by the beautiful youths appointed to serve 
and wait upon him, one of them running before to 
carry the news of his arrival to the wives destined 
for him, and also by two angels, bearing the pres¬ 
ents sent him by God, one of whom will invest 
him with a garment of paradise, and the other will 
put a ring on each of his fingers, with inscriptions 
on them alluding to the happiness of his condi¬ 
tion. By which of the eight gates (for so many 
they suppose paradise to have) they are respect¬ 
ively to enter, is not worth inquiry; but it must 
be observed that Mohammed has declared that no 
person’s good works will gain him admittance, and 
that even himself shall be saved, not by his merits, 
but merely by the mercy of God. It is, however, 
the constant doctrine of the Koran that the feli¬ 
city of each person will proportioned to his deserts, 
and that there will be abodes of different degrees 
of happiness, the most eminent degree being re¬ 
served for the prophets, the second for the doctors 
and teachers of God’s worship, the next for the 
martyrs, and the lower for the rest of the right¬ 
eous, according to their several merits. There will 
also be some distinction made in respect to the 


time of their admission, Mohammed having 
affirmed that the poor will enter paradise five 
hundred years before the rich ; nor is this the only 
privilege which they will enjoy in the next life, 
since he has also declared that when he took a 
view of paradise he saw the majority of its in¬ 
habitants to be the poor, and when he looked down 
into hell he saw the greater part of the wretches 
confined there to be women. 

For the first entertainment of the blessed on 
their admission, they say that the whole earth will 
then be as one loaf of bread, which God will reach 
to them with his hand, holding it like a cake; and 
that for meat they will have the ox Balam and 
the fish Nun, the lobes of whose livers will suffice 
for seventy thousand men, being, as some imagine, 
to be set before the principal guests, viz., those who, 
to that number, will be admitted into paradise 
without examination, though others suppose that 
a definite number is here put for an indefinite, and 
that nothing more is meant than to express a great 
multitude of people. 

From this feast every one will be dismissed to 
the mansion designed for him, where (as has been 
said) he will enjoy such a share of felicity as will 
be proportioned to his merits, but will vastly ex¬ 
ceed comprehension or expectation, since the very 
meanest in paradise will have eighty thousand 
servants, seventy-two wives of the girls of para¬ 
dise, besides the wives he had in this world, and 
a tent erected for him of pearls, jacinths and em¬ 
eralds, and according to another tradition will 
be waited on by three hundred attendants while 
he eats, will be served in dishes of gold, wdiereof 
three hundred shall be set before him at once, 
containing each a different kind of food, the last 
morsel of which will be as grateful as the first, 
and will also be supplied with as many kinds of 
liquors in vessels of the same metal; and, to com¬ 
plete the entertainment, there will be no lack of 
wine, which, though forbidden in this life, will yet 
be freely allowed to be drunk in the next, and 
without danger, since the wine of paradise will not 
inebriate. 

The magnificence of the garments and furniture 
promised by the Koran to the godly in the next 
life corresponds to the delicacy of their diet; for 
they are to be clothed in the richest silks and bro¬ 
cades, chiefly of green, which will burst forth from 
the fruits of paradise, and will be also supplied by 
the leaves of the tree Tuba; they will be adorned 
with bracelets of gold and silver, and crowns set 
with pearls of incomparable lustre; and will make 
use of silken carpets, litters of a prodigious size, 
couches, pillows and other rich furniture embroi¬ 
dered with gold and precious stones. 

That we may the more readily believe what has 
been mentioned of the extraordinary capacity of 
the inhabitants of paradise to taste these pleasures 
in their height, it is said they will enjoy a perpet¬ 
ual youth; that in whatever age they happen to 
die they will be raised in their prime and vigor— 
that is, of about thirty years of age, which age 
they will never exceed—and that when they enter 
paradise they will be of the same stature with 
Adam, who, as they say, was sixty cubits high. 
And to this age and stature their children shall 
immediately attain, according to that saying of 
their prophet, “If any of the faithful in paradise 
be desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, born 
and grown up within the space of an hour.” And 
in the same manner, if any one shall have a fancy 
to employ himself in agriculture, what he shall 
sow will spring up and come to maturity in a 
moment. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lest any of the senses should want their appro¬ 
priate delight, we are told the ear will be enter¬ 
tained not only with the ravishing songs of the 
angel Isratil and of the daughters of paradise, but 
even the trees themselves will celebrate the divine 
praises with a harmony exceeding whatever mor¬ 
tals have heard, to which will be joined the sound 
of the bells hanging on the trees, which will be 
put in motion by the wind proceeding from the 
throne of God, so often as the blessed wish for 
music—nay, the very clashing of the golden-bodied 
trees, whose fruits are pearls and emeralds, will 
surpass human imagination. 

Before we quit this subject, it may not be im¬ 
proper to observe the falsehood of a vulgar im¬ 
putation on the Mohammedans, who are by sev¬ 
eral writers reported to hold that women have no 
souls, or if they have that they will perish like 
those of brute beasts and will not be rewarded in 
the next life. But whatever may be the opinion 
of some ignorant people among them, it is certain 
that Mohammed had too great a respect for the fair 
sex to teach such a doctrine; and there are several 
passages in the Koran which affirm that women in 
the next life will not only be punished for their 
evil actions, but will also receive the rewards of 
their good deeds, as well as the men, and that in 
this case God will make no distinction of sexes. 
It is true the general notion is that they will not 
be admitted into the same abode as the men are, 
because their places will be supplied by the para¬ 
disiacal females, but that good women will go into 
a separate place of happiness, where they will en¬ 
joy all sorts of delights. But whether one of 
those delights will be the enjoyment of agreeable 
paramours created for them to complete the econ¬ 
omy of the Mohammedan system is what we have 
nowhere found decided. One circumstance relat¬ 
ing to these beatified females, corresponding to 
what he had asserted of the men, he acquainted 
his followers with in the answer he returned to an 
old woman, who, desiring him to intercede with 
God that she might be admitted into paradise, was 
told that no old woman would enter that place, 
which setting the poor old woman a-crying, he 
explained himself by saying that God would make 
her young again. 

The sixth great point of faith which the Mo¬ 
hammedans are taught by the Koran to believe is 
God’s absolute decree and predestination both of 
good and evil, for the orthodox doctrine is that 
whatever has or shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely from 
the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and re¬ 
corded from all eternity in the preserved table. 

Of this doctrine Mohammed makes great use in 
his Koran for the advancement of his designs, 
encouraging his followers to fight even desperately 
for the propagation of their faith, by representing 
to them that all their caution could not avert their 
inevitable destiny or prolong their lives for a 
moment, and deterring them from disobeying or 
rejecting him as an impostor hy setting before 
them the danger they might thereby incur of 
being, by the judgment of God, .abandoned to 
hardness of heart and a reprobate mind as a pun¬ 
ishment for their obstinacy. 

As this doctrine of absolute election and repro¬ 
bation has been thought by many of the Moham¬ 
medan divines to be derogatory to the goodness 
and justice of God, and to make God the author 
of evil, several subtle distinctions have been in¬ 
vented and disputes raised to explain or soften it; 
and different sects have been formed according to 
their several opinions or methods of explaining 


this point, some of them going so far as even to 
hold the contrary position of absolute free will in 
man. 

Of the foirr fundamental points of religious 
practice required by the Koran, the first is prayer, 
under which are also comprehended those legal 
washings or purifications which are necessary 
preparations thereto. 

Of these purifications there are two degrees, one 
called “ghost,” being a total immersion or bath¬ 
ing of the body in water, and the other called 
“ wodu” (by the Persians “abdest”), which is the 
washing of their faces, hands and feet after a cer¬ 
tain manner. The first is required in some extra¬ 
ordinary cases only ; the latter is the ordinary ab¬ 
lution in common cases and before prayer, and 
must necessarily be used by every person before 
he can enter upon that duty. 

These purifications were perhaps borrowed by 
Mohammed of the Jews—at least they agree in a 
great measure with those used by that nation, who 
in process of time burdened the precepts of Moses 
in this point with so many traditionary ceremo¬ 
nies that whole books have been written about 
them, and who were so exact and superstitious in 
their observance even in our Saviour’s time that 
they were often reproved by him for it. But as it 
is certain that the pagan Arabs used lustrations 
of this kind long before the time of Mohammed, 
as most nations did and still do in the East, where 
the warmth of the climate requires a great de¬ 
gree of cleanliness, perhaps Mohammed only re¬ 
called his countrymen to a more strict observance 
of those purifying rites which bad been probably 
neglected by them, or at least performed in a care¬ 
less manner. The Mohammedans, however, in¬ 
sist that they are as ancient as Abraham, who, 
they say, was enjoined by God to observe them, 
and was shown the manner of making the ablution 
by the angel Gabriel in the form of a beautiful 
youth. 

That his followers might be the more punctual 
in this duty, Mohammed is said to have declared 
that the practice of religion is founded on clean¬ 
liness, which is the one half of the faith and the 
key of the prayer, without which it will not be 
heard by God. That these expressions may be 
the better understood, al Ghazali reckons four 
degrees of purification, of which the first is the 
cleansing of the body from all pollution, filth and 
excrements; the second the cleansing of the mem¬ 
bers of the body from all wickedness and unjust 
actions; the third the cleansing of the heart from 
all blamable inclinations and odious vices; and 
the fourth the purging of a man’s secret thoughts 
from all affections which may divert their attend¬ 
ance on God, adding that the body is but as the 
outward shell in respect to the heart, which is as 
the kernel. And for this reason he complains of 
those who are superstitiously solicitous in external 
purifications, avoiding those persons as unclean 
who are not so scrupulously nice as themselves, 
and at the same time have their minds lying waste 
and overrun with pride, ignorance and hypocrisy. 
Whence it plainly appears with how little foun¬ 
dation the Mohammedans have been charged 
by some writers with teaching or imagining that 
these formal washings alone cleanse them from 
their sins. 

Lest so necessary a preparation to their devo¬ 
tions should be omitted either where water cannot 
he had or when it may be hurtful to a person’s 
health, they are allowed in such cases to make use 
of fine sand or dust in lieu of it, and then they 
perform this duty by clapping their open hands 


on the sand and then passing them over the parts 
in the same manner as if they were dipped in 
water. For this expedient Mohammed was not so 
much indebted to his own cunning as to the exam¬ 
ple of the Jews, or perhaps that of the Persian 
Magi, almost as scrupulous as the Jews themselves 
in their lustrations, both of whom prescribe the 
same method in cases of necessity ; and there is a 
famous instance in ecclesiastical history of sand 
being used for the same reason, instead of water, in 
the administration of the Christian sacrament of 
baptism, many years before Mohammed’s time. 

Neither are the Mohammedans contented with 
bare washing, but think themselves obliged to at¬ 
tend to several other necessary points of cleanli¬ 
ness, which they make also parts of their duty, 
such as combing the hair, cutting the beard, paring 
the nails, pulling out the hairs of their arm-pits 
and circumcision. 

Circumcision, though not once mentioned in the 
Koran, is yet held by the Mohammedans to be an 
ancient divine institution confirmed by the religion 
of Islam, and though not absolutely necessary yet 
highly proper and expedient. The Arabs used 
this rite for many ages before Mohammed, having 
probably learned it from Ishmael, though the 
Hamyarites and other tribes practiced the same. 
The Ismaelites we are told used to circumcise their 
children, not on the eighth day, as is the custom 
of the Jews, but when about twelve or thirteen 
years old, at which age their father underwent that 
operation ; and the Mohammedans imitate them 
so far as not to circumcise children before they be 
able at least distinctly to pronounce that profession 
of their faith, There is no God but God; Moham¬ 
med is the apostle of God, but fix on what age 
they please for the purpose between six and six¬ 
teen, or thereabouts. Though Moslem doctors are 
generally of opinion that this precept was origin¬ 
ally given to Abraham, yet some have imagined 
that Adam was taught it by the angel Gabriel to 
satisfy an oath he had made to cut ofF that flesh 
which, after his fall, had rebelled against his spirit, 
from which an odd argument has been drawn for 
the universal obligation of circumcision. 

Prayer was by Mohammed thought so necessary 
a duty that he used to call it the pillar of religion 
and the key of paradise; and when the Thakifites, 
who dwelt at Tayef, sending in the ninth year of 
the Hejra to make their submission to that pro¬ 
phet, after the keeping of their favorite idol had 
been denied them, begged at least that they might 
be dispensed with as to their saying of the ap¬ 
pointed prayers, he answered, That there could be 
no good in that religion wherein was no prayer. 

That so important a duty, therefore, might not 
be neglected, Mohammed obliged his followers to 
pray five times every twenty-four hours at certain 
stated times, viz., 1. In the mornng before sunrise. 
2. When noon is past and the sun begins to de¬ 
cline from the meridian. 3. In the afternoon be¬ 
fore sunset. 4. In the evening after sunset, and 
before the day be shut in. And, 5. After the day 
is shut in and before the first watch of the night. 
For this institution he pretended to have received 
the divine command from the throne of God him¬ 
self when he took his night journey to heaven; 
and the observance of the stated times of prayer is 
frequently insisted on in the Koran, though they 
are not particularly prescribed. Accordingly, at 
the aforesaid times, of which public notice is given 
by the criers from the steeples of their mosques 
(for they use no bell), every conscientious Moslem 
prepares himself for prayer, which he performs 
either in the mosque or any other place, provided 
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it be clean after a prescribed form, and with a cer¬ 
tain number of praises or ejaculations and using 
certain postures of worship. 

For the regular performance of the duty of 
prayer among the Mohammedans it is also requi¬ 
site that they turn their faces while they pray 
toward the temple of Mecca, the quarter where 
the same is situate being for that reason pointed 
out within their mosques by a niche which they 
call al Mehrah, and without by the situation of 
the doors opening into the galleries of the stee¬ 
ples. There are also tables calculated for readily 
finding out their Keblah, or part toward which 
they ought to pray, in places where they have no 
other direction. 

But what is principally to be regarded in the 
discharge of this duty, say the Moslem doctors, is 
the inward disposition of the heart, which is the 
life and spirit of prayer, the most punctual ob¬ 
servance of the external rites and ceremonies 
before mentioned being of little or no avail if 
performed without due attention, reverence, devo¬ 
tion and hope. 

There are two things further which deserve 
mention on this head, and may, perhaps, be better 
defended than our own practice. One is that the 
Mohammedans never address themselves to God 
in sumptuous apparel, but lay aside their costly 
habits and pompous ornaments, if they wear any, 
when they approach the divine presence, lest they 
should seem proud and arrogant. The other is 
that they do not admit their women to pray with 
them in public, that sex being obliged to perform 
their devotions at home, or if they visit the 
mosques it must be at a time when the men are 
not there; for the Moslems are of opinion that 
their presence inspires a different kind of devo¬ 
tion from that which is requisite in a place 
dedicated to the worship of God. 

The next point of the Mohammedan religion is 
the giving of alms, which are of two sorts, legal 
and voluntary. The legal alms are of indispen¬ 
sable obligation, being commanded by the law, 
which directs and determines both the amount to 
be given and the things to be given ; but the vol¬ 
untary alms are left to every one’s liberty, to give 
more or less, as he shall see fit. 

The giving of alms is frequently commanded in 
the Koran, and often recommended jointly with 
prayer, the former being held of great efficacy in 
causing the latter to be heard of God: for which 
reason the khalif Omar Ebn Abd’alaziz used to 
say “that prayer carries us halfway to God, fast¬ 
ing brings us to the door of his palace and alms 
procure us admission.” The Mohammedans there¬ 
fore esteem alms-deeds to be highly meritorious, 
and many of them have been illustrious for the 
exercise of them. Hasan, the son of Ali and 
grandson of Mohammed, in particular, is related 
to have thrice in his life divided his substance 
equally between himself and the poor, and twice 
to have given away all he had; and the generality 
are so addicted to doing good that they extend 
their charity even to brutes. 

Alms, according to the prescriptions of the Mo¬ 
hammedan law, are to be given of five things: 
1. Of cattle—that is to say, of camels, kine and 
sheep; 2. Of money; 3. Of corn; 4. Of fruits— 
viz., dates and raisins; and 5. Of wares sold. Of 
each of these a certain portion is to be given in 
alms, being usually two and a half per cent. But 
no alms are due for them unless they amount to a 
certain quantity or number, nor until a man has 
been in possession of them eleven months, he not 
being obliged to give alms thereout before the 


twelfth month is begun ; nor are alms due for 
cattle employed in tilling the ground or in carry¬ 
ing of burdens. In some cases a much larger 
portion than that mentioned is reckoned due for 
alms; thus of what is gotten out of mines, or the 
sea, or by any art or profession over and above 
what is sufficient for the reasonable support of a 
man’s family, and especially where there is a 
mixture or suspicion of unjust gain, a fifth part 
ought to be given in alms. Moreover, at the end 
of the fast of Ramadan every Moslem is obliged 
to give in alms for himself and for every one of 
his family, if he has any, a measure of wheat, bar¬ 
ley, dates, raisins, rice or other provisions com¬ 
monly eaten. 

The legal alms were at first collected by Mo¬ 
hammed himself, who employed them as he 
thought fit, in the relief of his poor relations and 
followers; but chiefly he applied them to the 
maintenance of those who served in his wars and 
fought, as he termed it, in the way of God. His 
successors continued to do the same till, in process 
of time, other taxes and tributes being imposed 
for the support of the government, they seem to 
have been weary of acting as almoners to their 
subjects and to have left the payment of them to 
their consciences. 

The third point of religious practice is fasting, 
a duty of so great importance that Mohammed 
used to say it was “the gate of religion,” and that 
“the odor of the mouth of him who fasteth is 
more grateful to God than that of musk;” and al 
Ghazali reckons fasting “one fourth part of the 
faith.” According to the Mohammedan divines, 
there are three degrees of fasting: 1. Restraining 
the belly and other parts of the body from satis¬ 
fying their lusts; 2. Restraining the ears, eyes, 
tongue, hands, feet and other members from sin; 
and 3. The fasting of the heart from worldly 
cares and thoughts. 

The Mohammedans are obliged, by the express 
command of the Koran, to fast the whole month 
of Ramadan from the time the new moon first 
appears till the appearance of the next new 
moon, during which time they must abstain from 
eating and drinking from daybreak till night or 
sunset. And this injunction they observe so 
strictly that while they fast they suffer nothing 
to enter their mouths or other parts of their body, 
esteeming the fast broken and null if they smell 
perfumes, take a clyster or injection, bathe or even 
purposely swallow their spittle, some being so cau¬ 
tious that they will not open their mouths to 
speak lest they should breathe the air too freely. 
The fast is also deemed void if a man kiss or 
touch a woman or if he vomit designedly. But 
after sunset they are allowed to refresh themselves 
and to eat and drink freely, though the more rigid 
begin the fast again at midnight. This fast is ex¬ 
tremely rigorous and mortifying when the month 
of Ramadan happens to fall in summer, the length 
and heat of the days making the observance of it 
much more difficult and uneasy then than in 
winter. 

From the fast of Ramadan none are excused 
except travelers and sick persons; but they are 
obliged, so soon as the impediment is removed, to 
fast an equal number of other days; and the 
breaking the fast is ordered to be expiated bv 
giving alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point 
of practice that, according to a tradition of Mo¬ 
hammed, he who dies without performing it may 
as well die a Jew or a Christian ; and the same is 
expressly commanded in the Koran. Before we 


speak of the time and manner of performing this 
pilgrimage, it may be proper to give a short 
account of the temple of Mecca, the chief scene 
of the Mohammedan worship. 

The temple of Mecca stands in the midst of the 
city, and is honored with the title of Masjad al 
alharam— i. e ., the sacred or inviolable temple. 
That which is principally reverenced in this place, 
and gives sanctity to the whole, is a square stone 
building, called the Caaba, as some fancy from its 
height, which surpasses that of the other buildings 
of Mecca, but more probably from its quadran¬ 
gular form, and Beit Allah— i. e., the house of God 
—being peculiarly hallowed and set apart for his 
worship. The length of this edifice, from north 
to south, is twenty-four cubits, its breadth from 
east to west twenty-three cubits, and its height 
twenty-seven cubits; the door, which is on the 
east side, stands about four cubits from the ground, 
the floor being level with the bottom of the door. 
In the corner next this door is the black stone, 
which we shall notice by and hy. On the north 
side of the Caaba, within a semicircular enclosure 
fifty cubits long, lies the white stone, said to be the 
sepulchre of Ismael, which receives the rain-water 
that falls off the Caaba by a spout, formerly of 
wood, but now of gold. The Caaba has a double 
roof, supported within by three octagonal pillars 
of aloes wood, between which, on a bar of iron, 
hang some silver lamps. The outside is covered 
with rich black damask, adorned with an embroid¬ 
ered band of gold, which is changed every year, 
and was formerly sent by the khalifs, afterward 
by the soltans, of Egypt, and is now provided by 
the Turkish emperors. At a small distance from 
the Caaba, on the east side, is the station or place 
of Abraham, where is another stone much re¬ 
spected by the Mohammedans, of which something 
will be said hereafter. 

The Caaba, at some distance, is nearly sur¬ 
rounded by a circular enclosure of pillars joined 
toward the bottom by a low balustrade, and 
toward the top by bars of silver. Just without 
this inner enclosure, on the south, north and west 
sides of the Caaba, are three buildings, which are 
the oratories or places where three of the orthodox 
sects assemble to perform their devotions (the 
fonrth sect, viz., that of al Shafei, making use of 
the station of Abraham for that purpose); and 
toward the south-east stands the edifice which 
covers the well Zemzem, the treasury and the 
cupola of al Abbas. 

All these buildings are enclosed, at a consider¬ 
able distance, by a magnificent piazza or square 
colonnade, covered with small domes or cupolas, 
from the four corners of which rise as many mina¬ 
rets or steeples, with double galleries, and adorned 
with gilded spires and crescents, as are the cupolas 
which cover the piazza and the other buildings. 
Between the pillars of both enclosures hang a 
great number of lamps, which are constantly 
lighted at night. The first foundations of this 
outward enclosure were laid by Omar, the second 
khalif, who built no more than a low wall, to pre¬ 
vent the court of the Caaba, which before lay 
open, from being encroached on by private build¬ 
ings ; but the structure has been since raised, by 
the liberality of many succeeding princes and 
great men, to its present lustre. 

This is properly all that is called the temple; 
but the whole territory of Mecca being also Haram 
or sacred, there is a third enclosure, distinguished 
at certain distances by small turrets, some five, 
some seven and others ten miles distant from the 
city. Within this compass of ground it is not 
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lawful to attack an enemy, or even to hunt or fowl, 
or cut a branch from a tree. 

The temple of Mecca was .a place of worship 
and in singular veneration with the Arabs from 
great antiquity, and many centuries before Mo¬ 
hammed. Though it was most probably dedicated 
at first to an idolatrous use, yet the Mohammedans 
are generally persuaded that the Caaba is almost 
coeval with the world, for they say that Adam, 
after his expulsion from paradise, begged of God 
that he might erect a building like that he had 
seen there, called Beit al Mamur, or the fre¬ 
quented house, and al Dorah, toward which he 
might direct his prayers, and which he might 
compass as the angels do the celestial one. 
Whereupon God let down a representation of 
that house in curtains of light and set it in Mecca, 
perpendicularly under its original, ordering the 
patriarch to turn toward it when he prayed and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After Adam’s 
death, his son Seth built a house in the same 
form, of stones and clay, which, being destroyed by 
the deluge, was rebuilt by Abraham and Ishmael, 
at God’s command, in the place where the former 
had stood, and after the same model, they being 
directed therein by revelation. 

After this edifice had undergone several repairs, 
it was a few years after the birth of Mohammed 
rebuilt by the Koreish on the old foundation, and 
afterward repaired by Abd’allah Ebn Zobeir, the 
khalif of Mecca, and at length again rebuilt by Yu- 
sof, surnamed al Hejaj Ebn Yusff, in the seventy- 
fourth year of the Ilejra, with some alterations, in 
the form in which it now remains. Some years 
after, however, the khalif Ilaroun al Raschid in¬ 
tended again to change what had been altered by 
al Hejaj, and to reduce the Caaba to the old form 
in which it was left by Abd’allah, but was dis¬ 
suaded from meddling with it, lest so holy a place 
should become the sport of princes, and being 
new-modeled after every one’s fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly paid it. But not¬ 
withstanding the antiquity and holiness of this 
building, they have a prophecy, by tradition from 
Mohammed, that in the last times the Ethiopians 
shall come and utterly demolish it, after which it 
will not be rebuilt again for ever. 

Before we leave the temple of Mecca, two or 
three particulars deserve further notice. One is 
the celebrated black stone, which is set in silver 
and fixed in the south-east corner of the Caaba, be¬ 
ing that which looks toward Basra, about two cubits 
and one-third or seven spans from theground. This 
stone is exceedingly respected by the Mohammed¬ 
ans, and is kissed by the pilgrims with great devo¬ 
tion, being called by some the right hand of God 
on earth. They say that it is one of the precious 
stones of paradise, and fell down to the earth with 
Adam ; and being taken up again, or otherwise 
preserved at the Deluge, the angel Gabriel after¬ 
ward brought it back to Abraham when he was 
building the Caaba. It was at first whiter than 
milk, but grew black long since by the touch of a 
menstruous woman, or, as others tell us, hy the 
sins of mankind, or rather by the touches and 
kisses of so many people, the superficies only 
being black, and the inside still remaining white. 
When the Karmatians, among other profanations 
by them offered to the temple of Mecca, took away 
this stone, they could not be prevailed on for love 
or money to restore it, though the people of Mecca 
offered no less than five thousand pieces of gold 
for it. However, after they had kept it twenty- 
two years, Reeing they could not thereby draw the 
pilgrims from Mecca, they sent it back of their 


own accord, at the same time bantering its devo¬ 
tees by telling them it was not the true stone, but, 
as it is said, it was proved to be no counterfeit by 
its peculiar quality of swimming on water. 

Another thing observable in tins temple is the 
stone in Abraham’s place, in which they pretend 
to show his footsteps, telling us he stood on it 
when he built the Caaba, and that it served him 
for a scaffold, rising and falling of itself as he had 
occasion, though another tradition says he stood 
upon it while the wife of his son Ishmael, to whom 
he paid a visit, washed his head. It is now en¬ 
closed in an iron chest, out of which the pilgrims 
drink the water of Zemzera, and are ordered to pray 
at it by the Koran. The officers of the temple 
took care to hide this stone when the Karmatians 
took the other. 

The last thing we shall notice in the temple is 
the well Zemzem, on the east side of the Caaba, 
and which is covered with a small building and 
cupola. The Mohammedans believe that it is the 
very spring which gushed out for the relief of Ish¬ 
mael when Hagar his mother wandered with him 
in the desert; and some pretend it was so named 
from her calling to him, when she spied it, in the 
Egyptian tongue, Zem, zem—that is, Stay, stay— 
though it seems rather to have had the name from 
the murmuring of its waters. The water of this 
well is regarded as holy, and is highly reverenced, 
being not only drunk with particular devotion by 
the pilgrims, but also sent in bottles to most parts 
of the Mohammedan dominions. 

To this temple every Mohammedan who has 
health and means sufficient is expected once at 
least in his life to go on pilgrimage, nor arc 
women excused from the performance of this duty. 
The pilgrims meet at different places near Mecca, 
according to the different districts from which they 
come, during the months of Shawal and Dlni’l- 
kaada, being obliged to be there hy the beginning 
of Dhu’lhajja, which month, as its name imports, 
is peculiarly set apart for the celebration of this 
solemnity. 

At the places above mentioned the pilgrims 
properly commence such, when the men put on 
the sacred habit, which consists only of two 
woolen wrappers, one wrapped about their loins, 
and the other thrown over their shoulders, hav¬ 
ing their heads bare and a kind of slippers which 
cover neither the heel nor the instep, and so enter 
the sacred territory on their way to Mecca. 
While they have this habit on they must neither 
hunt nor fowl, which precept is so punctually 
observed that they will not kill even a louse or 
a flea, if they find it on their bodies; there are 
some noxious animals, however, which they 
have permission to kill during the pilgrimage, as 
kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to 
bite. During the pilgrimage it behooves a man 
to have a constant guard over his words and ac¬ 
tions, and to avoid all quarreling or improper lan¬ 
guage, and all conversation with women, and to 
apply his whole mind to the good work he is en¬ 
gaged in. 

The pilgrims, having arrived at Mecca, imme¬ 
diately visit the temple, and then enter on the 
performance of the prescribed ceremonies, which 
consist chiefly in going in procession round the 
Caaba, in running between the Mounts Safa and 
Merwa, ii> making the station on Mount Arafat, 
and slaying the victims and shaving their heads 
in the valley of Mina. 

In compassing the Caaba, which they do seven 
times, beginning at the corner where the black 
stone is fixed, they use a short quick pace the first 


three times they go round it, and a grave ordinary 
pace the last four, which it is said was ordered hy 
Mohammed, that his followers might show them¬ 
selves strong and active to cut off the hopes of the 
infidels, who declared that the immoderate heats 
of Medina had rendered them weak. But the 
aforesaid quick pace they are not obliged to use 
every time they perform this act of devotion, but 
only at some particular times. So often as they 
pass by the black stone they either kiss it or touch 
it with their hand, and kiss that. 

The running between Safa and Merwa is also 
performed seven times, partly with a slow pace 
and partly running; for they walk slowly till they 
come to a place between two pillars, and there 
they run and afterward walk again, sometimes 
looking back and sometimes stooping, like one 
who has lost something, to represent Hagar seek¬ 
ing water for her son, for the ceremony is said to 
be as ancient as her time. 

On the ninth of Dhu’lhajja, after morning 
prayer, the pilgrims leave the valley of Mina, 
whither they came the day before, and proceed in 
a tumultuous manner to Mount Arafat, where they 
stay to perform their devotions till sunset; then 
they go to Mozdalifa, an oratory between Arafat 
and Mina, and there spend the night in prayer 
and reading the Koran. The next morning hy 
daybreak they visit al Masher al haram, or the 
sacred monument, and departing thence before 
sunrise, hasten by Batn Mohasser to the valley 
of Mina, where they throw seven stones at three 
marks or pillars, in imitation of Abraham, who, 
meeting the devil in that place, and being hy him 
disturbed in his devotions, or tempted to disobedi¬ 
ence when he was going to sacrifice his son, was 
commanded by God to drive him away by throw¬ 
ing stones at him, though others pretend this rite 
to be as old as Adam, who also put the devil to 
flight in the same place and hy the same means. 

This ceremony being over, on the same day, the 
tenth of Dhu’lhajja, the pilgrims slay their victims 
in this valley, of which they and their friends eat 
part and the rest is given to the poor. These vic¬ 
tims must be either sheep, goats kine or camels, 
males if of either of the two former kinds, and 
females if of either of the latter, and of a fit age. 
The sacrifices being over, they shave their heads 
and cut their nails, after which the pilgrimage is 
regarded as completed, though they again visit 
the Caaba to take their leave of that sacred 
building. 

It is acknowledged by the Mohammedans them¬ 
selves that the greater part of these rites are of no 
intrinsic worth, neither affecting the soul nor agree¬ 
ing with natural reason, hut altogether arbitrary, 
and commanded merely to try the obedience of 
mankind, without any farther view, and are there¬ 
fore to be complied with, not that they are good 
in themselves, but because God has so appointed. 
Some, however, have endeavored to discover some 
reasons for the arbitrary injunctions of this kind ; 
and one writer, supposing men ought to imitate 
the heavenly bodies, not only in their purity, but 
in their circular motion, seems to argue the pro¬ 
cession round the Caaba to be therefore a rational 
practice. Reland has observed that the Romans 
had something like this in their worship, being 
ordered by Numa to use a circular motion in the 
adoration of the gods, either to represent the orb¬ 
icular motion of the world or the perfecting of the 
whole office of prayer to that God who is Maker 
of the universe, or else in allusion to the Egyptian 
wheels, which were hieroglyphics of the instability 
of human fortune. 
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The pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ceremonies 
prescribed to those who perforin it, are perhaps 
liable to greater exception than any other of Mo¬ 
hammed’s institutions, not only as silly and ridic¬ 
ulous in themselves, but as relics of idolatrous su¬ 
perstition. Yet whoever seriously considers how 
difficult it is to make people submit to abolishing 
ancient customs, however unreasonable, which 
they are fond of, especially where the interest of a 
considerable party is also concerned, must excuse 
Mohammed’s yielding some points of less mo¬ 
ment to gain the principal. The temple of Mecca 
was held in the greatest veneration by the 
Arabs in general, and especially by those of 
Mecca, who had a particular interest to support 
that veneration; and as the most silly and insig¬ 
nificant things are generally the objects of the 
greatest superstition, Mohammed found it much 
easier to abolish idolatry itself than to eradicate 
the superstitious bigotry with which they were ad¬ 
dicted to that temple and the rites performed 
there; wherefore, after several fruitless trials to 
wean them therefrom, he thought it best to com¬ 
promise the matter, and rather than frustrate his 
whole design to allow them to go on pilgrimage 
thither and to direct their prayers thereto, content¬ 
ing himself with transferring the devotions there 
paid from their idols to the true God. 

V. Of certain Negative Precepts in the 
Koran. 

Having spoken of the fundamental points of 
the Mohammedan religion, relating both to faith 
and to practice, we shall next speak of some other 
precepts and institutions of the Koran which de¬ 
serve peculiar notice. 

The drinking of wine, under which name all 
sorts of strong and inebriating liquors are com¬ 
prehended, is forbidden in the Koran in more 
places than one. Some, indeed, have imagined 
that only excess is forbidden, and that the moderate 
use of wine is allowed; but the received opinion 
is that to drink any strong liquors, either in a less 
quantity or in a greater, is absolutely unlawful; 
and the more conscientious are ro strict, especially 
if they have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
that they hold it unlawful not only to taste wine, 
but to press grapes for the making of it, to buy or 
to sell it, or even to maintain themselves with the 
money arising from the sale of the liquor. 

It has been a question whether coffee does not 
come under the above-mentioned prohibition, be¬ 
cause the fumes of it have some eflect on the im¬ 
agination. This drink, which was first publicly 
used at Aden, in Arabia Felix, about the middle of 
the ninth century of the Ilejra, and thence gradu¬ 
ally introduced into Mecca, Medina, Egypt, Syria 
and other parts of the Levant, has been the occa¬ 
sion of great disputes and disorders, having been 
sometimes publicly condemned and forbidden, and 
again declared lawful and allowed. At present 
the use of coffee is generally tolerated, if not per¬ 
mitted, as is that of tobacco, though the more re¬ 
ligious make a scruple of taking the latter, not 
only because it inebriates, but also out of respect 
to a traditional saying of their prophet, That in 
the latter days there should be men who Rhould 
bear the name of Moslems, but should not he 
really such, and that they should smoke a certain 
weed, which should he called tobacco; however, 
the Eastern nations are generally so addicted to 
both that they say a dish of coffee and a pipe of 
tobacco are a complete entertainment; and the 
Persians have a proverb that coffee without to¬ 
bacco is meat without salt. 


Several stories have been told as the occasion of 
Mohammed’sprohibitingthe drinking of wine; but 
the true reasons are given in the Koran, viz., be¬ 
cause the bad qualities of that liquor exceed its 
good ones, the common effects being quarrels and 
disturbances in company and neglect, or at least 
indecencies, in the performance of religious duties. 
For these reasons it was that the priests were, by 
the Levitical law, forbidden to drink wine or strong 
drink when they entered the tabernacle, and that 
the Nazarites and Rcchabites, and many pious 
persons among the Jews and primitive Christians, 
wholly abstained therefrom; nay, some of the 
latter went so far as to condemn the use of wine 
as sinful. But Mohammed is said to have had a 
nearer example than any of these in the more de¬ 
vout persons of his own tribe. 

Gaming is prohibited by the Koran in the same 
passages, and for the same reasons, as wine. The 
word al Meisar, which is there used, signifies a 
particular manner of casting lots by arrows, much 
practiced by the pagan Arabs. But under the 
name of lots the commentators agree that all 
games whatsoever which are subject to hazard or 
chance are comprehended and forbidden, as dice, 
cards, tables, etc. And they are reckoned so bad 
in themselves that the testimony of him who plays 
at them is, hy the more rigid, regarded as of no 
validity in a court of justice. Chess is almost the 
only game which the Mohammedan doctors admit 
to be lawful, because it depends wholly on skill, and 
not at all on chance; but then it is permitted un¬ 
der certain restrictions, viz., that it be no hin¬ 
drance to the regular performance of their devo¬ 
tions, and that no money or other thing be played 
for, which last the Turks and Sonnites religiously 
observe, but the Persians and Mogols do not. But 
what Mohammed i.s supposed chiefly to have dis¬ 
liked in the game of chess was the carved pieces 
or men with which the pagan Arabs played, be¬ 
ing little figures of men, elephants, horses and 
dromedaries; and these are thought by some com¬ 
mentators to be truly meant by the images pro¬ 
hibited in one of the passages of the Koran. That 
the Arabs in Mohammed’s time actually used such 
images for chessmen appears from what is related 
in the Sonna of Ali, who, passing accidentally by 
some who were playing at chess, asked what 
images they were which they were so intent upon, 
for they were perfectly new to him, that game hav¬ 
ing been but very lately introduced into Arabia, 
and not long before into Persia, whither it was first 
brought from India in the reign of Khosru Nu- 
shirwan. Hence the Mohammedan doctors infer 
that the game was disapproved only for the sake 
of the images; wherefore the Sonnites always 
play with plain pieces of wood or ivory, but the 
Persians and Indians, who are not so scrupulous, 
continue to make use of the carved ones. 

The Mohammedans comply with the prohibition 
of gaming much better than they do with that of 
wine; for though the common people among the 
Turks more frequently, and the Persians more 
rarely, are addicted to play, yet the better class are 
seldom guilty of it. 

Another practice of the idolatrous Arabs, for¬ 
bidden also in the Koran, was that of divining by 
arrows. The arrows used by them for this purpose, 
like those with which they cast lots, were without 
heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple of 
some idol in whose presence they were consulted. 
Seven such arrows were kept at the temple of 
Mecca; but generally in divination they made use 
of three only, on one of which was written, My 
Lord hath commanded me; on another, My Lord 


hath forbidden me; and the third was blank. If 
the first was drawn, they looked on it as an appro¬ 
bation of the enterprise in question; if the second, 
they came to a contrary conclusion; but if the 
third happened to be drawn, they mixed them and 
drew over again till a decisive answer was given 
by one of the others. These divining arrows were 
generally consulted before anything of moment 
was undertaken, as when a man was about to marry, 
or about to go on a journey. 

A distinction of meats was so generally used by 
the Eastern nations that it is no wonder that Mo¬ 
hammed made some regulations in that matter. 
The Koran, therefore, prohibits the eating of blood 
and swine’s flesh, and whatever dies of itself, or is 
slain in the name or honor of any idol, or is 
strangled, or killed by a blow or a fall, or by any 
other beast. In which particulars Mohammed 
seems chiefly to have imitated the Jews, by whose 
law, as is well known, all these things are for¬ 
bidden; but he allowed some things to be eaten 
which Moses did not, as camels’ flesh in partic¬ 
ular. In cases of necessity, however, where a man 
may be in danger of starving, he is allowed by the 
Mohammedan law to eat any of the said prohib¬ 
ited kinds of food ; and the Jewish doctors grant 
the same liberty in similar cases. 

The eating of meat offered to idols we take to 
be commonly practiced by all idolaters, being 
looked on as a sort of communion in their wor¬ 
ship, and for that reason regarded by Christians, 
if not absolutely unlawful, yet as the occasion of 
great scandal; but the Arabs were particularly 
superstitious in this matter, killing what they ate 
on stones erected on purpose round the Caaba, or 
near their own houses, and calling, at the same 
time, on the name of some idol. Swine’s flesh, 
indeed, the old Arabs seem not to have eaten ; and 
their prophet, in prohibiting the same, appears to 
have only confirmed the common aversion of the 
nation. Foreign writers tell us that the Arabs 
wholly abstained from swine’s flesh, thinking it 
unlawful to feed thereon, and that very few, if any, 
of those animals are found in their country, be¬ 
cause it does not produce proper food for them. 

In the prohibition of usury Mohammed prob¬ 
ably also followed the Jews, who are strictly for¬ 
bidden by their law to exercise it among one 
another, though they are so infamously guilty of 
it in their dealing with those of a different relig¬ 
ion ; but we do not find the prophet of the Arabs 
has made any distinction in this matter. 

Several superstitious customs relating to cattle, 
which seem to have been peculiar to the pagan 
Arabs, were also abolished by Mohammed. The 
Koran mentions four names by them given to cer¬ 
tain camels or sheep, which for some particular 
reasons were left at free liberty, and were not 
made use of as other cattle of the same kind. 
These names are Bahira, Saiba, Wasila and Hami. 

As to the first, it is said that when a she-camel 
or a sheep had borne young ten times, they used 
to slit her ears, and turn her loose to feed at full 
liberty; and when she died, her flesh was eaten 
by the men only, the women being forbidden to 
eat thereof; and such a camel or sheep, from the 
slitting of her ear, they called Bahira. Or the 
Bahira was a she-camel, which was turned loose 
to feed, and whose fifth young one, if it proved a 
male, was killed and eaten by men and women 
promiscuously, but if it proved a female had its 
ear slit, and was dismissed to free pasture, none 
being permitted to make use of its flesh or milk, 
or to ride on it, though the women were allowed 
to eat the flesh of it when it died, or it was the 
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female young of the Saiba, which was used in the 
same manner as its dam; or else an ewe, which 
had yeaned five times. 

Saiba signifies a she-camel turned loose to go 
where she will. And this was done on various 
accounts, as when she had brought forth females 
ten times together, or in satisfaction of a vow; or 
when a man had recovered from sickness, or re¬ 
turned safe from a journey, or his camel had 
escaped some signal danger either in battle or 
otherwise. A camel so turned loose was declared 
to be Saiba, and as a mark of it one of the vertebrie 
was taken out of her back, after which none might 
drive her from pasture or water, or ride on her. 

Wasila is explained to signify a she-camel which 
had brought forth ten times, or an ewe which had 
yeaned seven times, and every time twins; and if 
the seventh time she brought forth a maloand a 
female, they said, Wosilat akhaha—t. c., She is 
joined, or was brought forth with her brother— 
after which none might drink the dam’s milk, 
except men only, and she was used as the Saiba. 
Or Wasila was particularly meant of sheep; as 
when an ewe brought forth a female, they took it 
to themselves, but when she brought forth a male, 
they consecrated it to their gods, but if both a 
male and a female, they said, She is joined to her 
brother, and did not sacrifice that male to their 
gods, or Wasila was an ewe which brought forth 
first a male and then a female, on which account, 
or because she followed her brother, the male was 
not killed; but if she brought forth a male only, 
they said, Let this be an offering to our gods. 

Hami was a male camel used for a stallion, 
which, if the females had conceived ten times by 
him, was afterward freed from labor and let go 
loose, none driving him from pasture or from. 
water; nor was any allowed to receive the least 
benefit from him, nor even to shear his hair. 

These things were observed by the old Arabs in 
honor of their false gods and as part of the wor¬ 
ship which they paid them, and were ascribed to 
divine institution, but are all condemned in the 
Koran and declared to be impious superstitions. 

The law of Mohammed also put a stop to the 
inhuman custom which had been long practiced 
by the pagan Arabs of burying their daughters 
alive, lest they should be reduced to poverty by 
providing for them, or else to avoid the disgrace 
which would follow if they should happen to be 
made captives or to become scandalous by their 
behavior, the birth of a daughter being for these 
reasons considered a great misfortune, and the 
death of one as great a happiness. The manner 
of their doing this is differently related. Some 
Ray that when an Arab had a daughter born, if he 
intended to bring her up he sent her, clothed in a 
garment of wool or hair, to keep camels or sheep 
in the desert; but if he designed to put her to 
death, he let her live till she became six years old, 
and then said to her mother, “Perfume her and 
adorn her, that I may carry her to her mothers;” 
which being done, the father led her to a well or 
pit dug for that purpose, and having bid her to 
look down into it, pushed her in headlong as he 
stood behind her, and then, filling up the pit, lev¬ 
eled it with the rest of the ground ; but others Ray 
that when a woman was ready to fall in labor they 
dug a pit, on the brink of which she was to be 
delivered, and if the child happened to be a 
daughter, they threw it into the pit, but if a son, 
they saved it alive. This custom, though not ob¬ 
served by the Arabs in general, was yet very 
common among several of their tribes, and partic¬ 
ularly those of Koreish and Kendall, the former 


being in the habit of burying their daughters 
alive in Mount Abu Dalama, near Mecca. The 
Arabs, in thus murdering their children, were far 
from being singular, the practice of exposing in¬ 
fants and putting them to death being so common 
among the ancients that it is remarked as a thing 
very extraordinary in the Egyptians that they 
brought up all their children; and by the laws of 
Lycurgus no child was allowed to be brought up 
without the approbation of public officers. At 
this day, it is said, in China the poorer sort of 
people frequently put their children, the females 
especially, to death with impunity. 

This wicked practice is condemned by the Koran 
in several passages, one of which, as some com¬ 
mentators judge, may also condemn another cus¬ 
tom of the Arabians, altogether as wicked and as 
common among other nations of old—viz., the 
sacrificing of their children to their idols, as was 
frequently done, in particular in satisfaction of a 
vow they used to make, that if they had a certain 
number of sons born they would offer one of them 
in sacrifice. 

Several other superstitious customs were like¬ 
wise abrogated by Mohammed; but the same 
being of less moment, and not particularly men¬ 
tioned in the Koran, or having been occasionally 
noticed elsewhere, we shall say nothing of them 
in this place. 

VI. Of the Institutions of the Koran in 
Civil Affairs. 

The Mohammedan civil law is founded on the 
precepts of the Koran, as the civil laws of the 
Jews were on those of the Pentateuch; yet they 
are variously interpreted, according to the differ¬ 
ent decisions of their civilians, and especially of 
their four great doctors, Abu Hanifa, Malec, al 
Shafei and Ebn Ilanbal. We can only give here 
a summary view of the principal institutions, 
without minutely entering into a detail of partic¬ 
ulars, and shall begin with those relating to mar¬ 
riage and divorce. 

That polygamy, for the moral lawfulness of 
which the Mohammedan doctors advance several 
arguments, is allowed by the Koran every one 
knows, though few are acquainted with the limit¬ 
ations with which it is allowed. Many persons 
have fallen into the vulgar mistake that Moham¬ 
med granted to his followers an unbounded plu¬ 
rality, some pretending that a man may have as 
many wives, and others as many concubines, as he 
can maintain; whereas, according to the express 
words of the Koran, no man can have more than 
four, whether wives or concubines; and if a man 
apprehend any inconvenience from even that num¬ 
ber of wives, it is added, as an advice, that he 
marry one only, or if he cannot be contented with 
one, that he may take up with his she-slaves, not 
exceeding, however, the limited number. And 
this is certainly the utmost Mohammed allowed 
his followers. Nor can we urge as an argument 
against so plain a precept the corrupt manners of 
his followers, many of whom, especially men of 
quality and fortune, indulge themselves in crimi¬ 
nal excesses; nor yet the example of the prophet 
himself, who had peculiar privileges in this and 
other points. In making the above-mentioned lim¬ 
itation Mohammed was directed by the decision 
of the Jewish doctors, who, by way of counsel, 
limit the number of wives to four, though their 
law confines them not to any certain number. 

Divorce is also well known to be allowed by the 
Mohammedan law, as it was by the Mosaic, with 
this difference only, that according to the latter a 


man could not take again a woman whom he had 
divorced, and who had been married or betrothed 
to another, whereas Mohammed, to prevent his 
followers from divorcing their wives on every 
slight occasion, ordained that if a man divorced 
his wife the third time (for he might divorce her 
twice without being obliged to part with her, if he 
repented of what he had done), it should not be 
lawful for him to take her again until she had 
been first married to another and divorced by 
such second husband. And this precaution has 
had so good an effect that the Mohammedans are 
seldom known to proceed to the extremity of 
divorce, notwithstanding the liberty given them, 
it being considered a great disgrace so to do ; and 
there are but few that will take a wife again on the 
condition enjoined. It must be observed that 
though a man is allowed by the Mohammedan 
law to repudiate his wife even on the slightest 
disgust, yet the women are not allowed to separate 
themselves from their husbands, unless it be for 
ill usage, want of proper maintenance, neglect of 
conjugal duty, impotency, or some cause of equal 
importance; but then she generally loses her dowry, 
which she does not if divorced by her husband, 
unless she has been guilty of immodesty or notori¬ 
ous disobedience. 

When a woman is divorced, she is obliged by 
the direction of the Koran to wait three months 
before marrying another, after which time she is 
at full liberty to dispose of herself as she pleases, 
and during her whole time of waiting she may 
continue in her husband’s house, and is to be main¬ 
tained at his expense, it being forbidden to turn a 
woman out before the expiration of the term, unless 
she be guilty of dishonesty. 

Fornication in single women, as well as married, 
was in the beginning of Mohammedanism very 
severely punished, those guilty of it being ordered 
to be shut up in prison till they died ; but after¬ 
ward it was ordained by the Sonna that an adulter- 
essshould be stoned and an unmarried woman guilty 
of fornication scourged with a hundred stripes 
and banished for a year. A she-slave, if convicted 
of adultery, is to suffer but half the punishment 
of a free woman, viz., fifty stripes and banishment 
for six months, but is not to be put to death. 
To convict a woman of adultery, so as to make it 
capital, four witnesses are expressly required, and 
those, as the commentators say, ought to be men; 
and if a man falsely accuse a woman of reputa¬ 
tion of fornication, and is not able to support the 
charge by that number of witnesses, he is to re¬ 
ceive fourscore stripes, and his testimony is to be 
held invalid for the future. Fornication in either 
sex is by the sentence of the Koran to be punished 
with an hundred stripes. 

If a man accuse his wife of infidelity, and is not 
able to prove it by sufficient evidence, and will 
swear four times it is true, and the fifth time im¬ 
precate God’s vengeance on him if it be false, she 
is to be looked on as convicted, unless she will 
take the like oaths and make the like imprecation 
in testimony of her innocency, which if she do, 
she is free from punishment, though the marriage 
ought to be dissolved. 

In most of the last-mentioned particulars the 
decisions of the Koran agree with those of the 
Jews. By the law of Moses adultery, whether in 
a married woman or a virgin betrothed, was pun¬ 
ished with death; and the man who debauched 
them was to suffer the same punishment. The 
penalty of simple fornication was scourging, the 
general punishment in cases where none is par¬ 
ticularly appointed; and a betrothed bondmaid, 
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if convicted of adultery, underwent the same pun¬ 
ishment, being exempted from death because she 
was not free. By the same law no person was to 
be put to death on the oath of one witness; and a 
man who slandered his wife was also to be chas¬ 
tised—that is, scourged—and fined one hundred 
shekels of silver. The method of trying a woman 
suspected of adultery where evidence was wanting, 
by forcing her to drink the bitter water of jealousy, 
though obselete long before the time of Moham¬ 
med, yet by reason of the oath of cursing with 
which the woman was charged and to which she 
was obliged to say Amen, bears great resemblance 
to the expedient devised by that prophet on the 
like occasion. 

The institutions of Mohammed relating to the 
taking of slaves to wife and the prohibiting of 
marriage within certain degrees have likewise no 
small affinity with the institutions of Moses, and 
the parallel might be carried farther in several 
other particulars. 

As to the prohibited degrees, it may be observed 
that the pagan Arabs abstained from marrying 
their mothers, daughters and aunts both on the 
father’s side and on the mother’s, and held it to 
be scandalous to marry two sisters, or for a man to 
take his father’s wife, which last was notwithstand¬ 
ing too frequently practiced and is expressly for¬ 
bidden in the Koran. 

Before we leave the subject of marriage it may 
be proper to take notice of peculiar privileges in 
relation to them which were granted by God to 
Mohammed, as he pretended, exclusive of all other 
Moslems. One of them was that he might law¬ 
fully marry as many wives and have as many con¬ 
cubines as he pleased, without being confined to 
any particular number; and this he pretended to 
have been the privilege of the prophets before 
him. Another was that he might alter the turns 
of his wives and cohabit with such of them as he 
thought fit, without being tied to that order and 
equality which others are obliged to observe. A 
third privilege was that no man might marry any 
of his wives, either such as he should divorce dur¬ 
ing his lifetime or such as he should leave widows 
at his death, which last particular exactly agrees 
with what the Jewish doctors have determined con¬ 
cerning the wives of their princes, it being judged 
by them to be indecent, and for that reason unlaw- i 
fill, for another to marry either the divorced wife 
or the widow of a king; and Mohammed it seems 
thought an equal respect at least due to the pro¬ 
phetic as to the regal dignity, and therefore or¬ 
dered that his relicts should pass the remainder 
of their lives in perpetual widowhood. 

The laws of the Koran concerning inheritances 
are also in several respects conformable to those 
of the Jews, though principally designed to abol¬ 
ish certain practices of the pagan Arabs, who used 
to treat widows and orphan children with great 
injustice, frequently denying them any share in 
the inheritance of their fathers or their husbands 
on pretence that the same ought to be distributed 
among those only who were able to bear arms, 
and disposing of the widows, even against their 
consent, as part of their husband’s possessions. 
To prevent such injuries for the future, Mohammed 
ordered that women should be respected, and or¬ 
phans have no wrong done them; and in particu¬ 
lar that women should not be taken against their 
wills as by right of inheritance, but should them¬ 
selves be entitled to a distributive part of what 
their parents, husbands and near relations should 
leave behind them in a certain proportion. 

The general rule to be observed in the distribu¬ 


tion of decedents’ estates is that a male shall have 
twice as much as a female, but to this rule there 
are some exceptions, a man’s parents, for exam¬ 
ple, and also his brothers and sisters, where they 
are entitled not to the whole but a small part of 
the inheritance, being entitled to equal shares with 
one another in the distribution thereof, without 
making any difference on account of sex. The 
particular proportions, in several cases, distinctly 
and sufficiently declare the intention of Moham¬ 
med, whose decisions expressed in the Koran seem 
to be pretty equitable, preferring a man’s children 
first and then his nearest relations. 

If a man dispose of any part of his estate by 
will, two witnesses at least are required to render 
it valid, and such witnesses ought to be of his own 
tribe and of the Mohammedan religion if such can 
be had. Though there is no express law to the 
contrary, yet the Mohammedan doctors consider 
it very wrong for a man to give away any part of 
his substance from his family unless it be in lega¬ 
cies for pious uses, and even in that case a man 
ought not to give all that he has in charity, but 
only a reasonable part, in proportion to his sub¬ 
stance. On the other hand, though a man make 
no will and bequeath nothing for charitable uses, 
yet the heirs are directed, on the distribution of 
the estate, if the value will permit, to bestow some¬ 
thing on the poor, especially such as are of kin to 
the deceased and to the orphans. 

The first law, however, laid down by Moham¬ 
med touching inheritances was not very equitable, 
for he declared that those who had fled with him 
from Mecca and those who had received and as¬ 
sisted him at Medina should be deemed the near¬ 
est of kin, and consequently heirs to one another, to 
the exclusion of their relations by blood; indeed, 
though a man were a true believer, yet, if he had 
not (led from his country for the sake of religion 
and joined the prophet, he was to be looked on as 
a stranger; but this law was soon abrogated. 

It must be observed that among the Mohammed¬ 
ans the children of their concubines or slaves are 
considered as equally legitimate with those of their 
legal wives, none being accounted bastards except 
such as are born of common women and whose 
fathers are unknown. 

As to private contracts between man and man, 
the conscientious performance of them is frequently 
recommended in the Koran. To prevent disputes, 
all contracts are directed to be made before wit¬ 
nesses ; and in case such contracts are not immedi¬ 
ately executed, the same are to be reduced to writ¬ 
ing in the presence of two witnesses at least, who 
must be Moslems and of the male sex; but if two 
men cannot be conveniently had, then one man 
and two women may suffice. The same course is 
also directed to be taken for the security of debts 
to be paid at a future day, and where a writer is 
not to be found pledges are to be taken. Hence, 
if people trust one another without writing, wit¬ 
nesses or pledge, the party on whom the demand is 
made is always acquitted if he denies the charge 
on oath and swears that he owes the plaintiff noth¬ 
ing, unless the contrary be proved by very con¬ 
vincing circumstances. 

Willful murder, though forbidden by the Koran 
under the severest penalties to be inflicted in the 
next life, is yet allowed to be compounded on 
payment of a fine to the family of the deceased 
and freeing a Moslem from captivity; but it is at 
the option of the next of kin, or the revenger of 
blood, as he is called in the Pentateuch, either to 
accept such satisfaction or to refuse it, for he may, 
if he pleases, insist on having the murderer deliv¬ 


ered into his hands, to put to death in such a 
manner as he shall think fit. In this particular 
Mohammed has gone against the express letter of 
the Mosaic law, which declares that no satisfaction 
shall be taken for the life of a murderer, and he 
seems, in so doing, to have had respect to the cus¬ 
toms of the Arabs in his time, who, being of a 
vindictive temper, used to revenge murder in too 
unmerciful a manner, whole tribes frequently en¬ 
gaging in bloody wars on such occasions, the natu¬ 
ral consequence of their independency and having 
no common judge or superior. 

If the Mohammedan laws seem lenient in case 
of murder, they may perhaps be deemed too rig¬ 
orous in case of manslaughter or the killing of a 
man undesignedly, which must be redeemed by 
fine (unless the next of kin shall think fit to remit 
it out of charity) and the freeing of a captive; 
but if a man be not able to do this, he is to fast 
two months by way of penance. The fine for a 
man’s blood is set in the Sonna at a hundred cam¬ 
els, and is to be distributed among the relations 
of the deceased according to the laws of inherit¬ 
ances ; but it must be observed that though the per¬ 
son slain be a Moslem, yet if he be of a nation or 
party at enmity or not in confederacy with those 
to whom the slayer belongs, he is not then bound 
to pay any fine at all, the redeeming of a captive 
being in such case declared a sufficient penalty. 

It is probable that Mohammed by these regulations 
laid so heavy a penalty on involuntary man¬ 
slaughter not only to make people beware incur¬ 
ring the same, but also to humor in some degree the 
revengeful temper of his countrymen, which might 
be with difficulty, if at all, prevailed on to accept 
a lighter satisfaction. Among the Jews, who seem 
to have been no less addicted to revenge than their 
neighbors, the manslayer who had escaped to a 
city of refuge was obliged to keep himself within 
that city, and to abide there till the death of the 
person who was high priest at the time the act 
was committed, that his absence and time might 
cool the passion and mitigate the resentment of the 
friends of the deceased; but if he quitted his 
asylum before that time, the revenger of blood, if 
he found him, might kill him, nor could any satis¬ 
faction be made for the slayer to return home be¬ 
fore the prescribed time. 

Theft is ordered to be punished by cutting off 
the offending part, the hand, which at first sight 
seems just enough. But the law of Justinian for¬ 
bidding a thief to be maimed is more reasonable, 
because, stealing being generally the effect of indi¬ 
gence, to cut off that limb would be to deprive 
him of the means of getting his livelihood in an 
honest manner. The Sonna forbids the infliction 
of this punishment unless the thing stolen be of a 
certain value. 

As to injuries done to men in their persons, the 
law of retaliation, which was ordained by the law 
of Moses, is also approved by the Koran; but this 
r law, which seems to have been allowed by Mo¬ 
hammed to his Arabians for the same reason as it 
was to the Jews, viz., to prevent particular re¬ 
venges, to which both nations were extremely 
addicted, being neither strictly juRt nor practica¬ 
ble in many cases, is seldom put into execution, 
the punishment being generally commuted into a 
fine, which is paid to the party injured. Or 
rather Mohammed designed the words of the 
Koran relating thereto should be understood in 
the same manner as those of the Pentateuch most 
probably ought to be—that is, not of an actual 
retaliation according to the strict literal meaning, 
but of a retribution proportionable to the injury; 
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for a criminal did not have his eyes put out, nor 
was a man mutilated according to the law of Mo¬ 
ses, the expression 11 eye for eye and tooth for 
tooth ” being only a proverbial manner of speak¬ 
ing, the sense of which amounts to this—that 
every one shall be punished by the judges according 
to the heinousness of the crime. 

In injuries and crimes of an inferior nature, 
where no particular punishment is provided by 
the Koran, and where a pecuniary compensation 
will not do, the Mohammedans, according to the 
practice of the Jews in similar cases, have recourse 
to stripes or drubbing, the most common chastise¬ 
ment used in the East at this day. 

Notwithstanding the Koran is by the Moham¬ 
medans in general regarded as the fundamental 
part of their civil law, and the decisions of the 
Sonna among the Turks, and of the Imams among 
those of the Persian sect, with the interpretations 
of their several doctors, are usually followed in 
judicial decisions, yet the secular tribunals do not 
think themselves bound to observe the same in all 
cases, but frequently give judgment against those 
decisions which are not always consonant to equity 
and reason; and therefore distinction is to be 
made between the written civil law as adminis¬ 
tered in the ecclesiastical courts and the law of 
nature or common law, which takes place in the 
secular courts and has the executive power on its 
side. 

Under the head of civil laws may be compre¬ 
hended the injunction of warring against infidels, 
which is repeated in several passages of the Koran, 
and declared to be of high merit in the sight of 
God, those who are slain fighting in defence of the 
faith being regarded as martyrs, and promised 
immediate admission into paradise. Hence this 
duty is greatly magnified by the Mohammedan 
divines, who call the sword the key of heaven and 
hell, and persuade their people that the least drop 
of blood spilt in the way of God, as it is called, is 
most acceptable unto him, and that defending the 
territories of the Moslems for one night is more 
meritorious than a fast of two months; on the 
other hand, refusal to serve in these holy wars, or 
to contribute toward carrying them on, if a man 
is able, is accounted a most heinous crime. Such 
a doctrine, which Mohammed ventured not to 
teach till his circumstances enabled him to put it 
in practice, it must be admitted, was well calcu¬ 
lated for his purpose; for what dangers and diffi¬ 
culties may not be despised and overcome by the 
courage and constancy which these sentiments 
necessarily inspire? Nor have the Jews and 
Christians, however they may detest such princi¬ 
ples in others, been ignorant of the force of enthu¬ 
siastic heroism, or omitted to stir up their 
respective partisans by similar arguments and 
promises. The Jews, indeed, had a divine com¬ 
mission, extensive and explicit enough, to attack, 
subdue and destroy the enemies of their religion; 
and Mohammed pretended to have received one 
in favor of himself and his Moslems, in terms 
equally plain and full, and therefore it is no 
wonder that they should act consistently with their 
avowed principles; but that Christians should 
teach and practice a doctrine so opposite to the 
temper and whole tenor of the gospel seems very 
strange; and yet the latter have carried matters 
farther, and shown a more violent spirit of intol¬ 
erance, than either of the former. 

Adverting briefly to the laws of war according 
to the Mohammedans, we shall notice some con¬ 
formity between them and those of the Jews. 

While Mohammedanism was in its infancy, its 


enemies taken in battle were doomed to death 
without mercy ; but this was deemed too severe to 
be put into practice when that religion came to be 
sufficiently established and past the danger of 
being subverted by its enemies. The same sen¬ 
tence was pronounced not only against the seven 
Canaanitish nations whose possessions were given 
to the Israelites, and without whose destruction 
they could not have settled themselves in the 
country assigned to them, but against the Araalek- 
ites and Midianites, who had done their utmost 
to cut them off in their passage thither. When 
the Mohammedans declare war against people of 
a different faith, they give them their choice of 
three offers, viz., either to embrace Mohammedan¬ 
ism, in which case they become not only secure in 
their persons, families and fortunes, but entitled 
to all the privileges of other Moslems; or to sub¬ 
mit and pay tribute, by doing which they are 
allowed to profess their own religion, provided it 
be not gross idolatry, or against the moral law; or 
else to decide the quarrel by the sword, in which 
last case, if the Moslems prevail, the captive 
women and children become absolute slaves, and 
the men taken in the battle may either be slain, 
unless they turn Mohammedans, or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of, at the pleasure of the prince. Herewith 
agree the laws of war given to the Jews, which 
relate to the nations not devoted to destruction; 
and Joshua is said to have sent even to the inhab¬ 
itants of Caanan, before he entered the land, three 
schedules, in one of which was written, Let him 
flv, who will; in the second, Let him surrender, 
who will; and in the third, Let him fight, who 
will; though none of those nations made peace 
with the Israelites (except the Gibeonites, who 
obtained terms of security by stratagem, after they 
had refused those offered by Joshua), it being of 
the Lord to harden their hearts, that he might 
destroy them utterly. 

On the first considerable success of Mohammed 
in war, the dispute which happened among his 
followers in relation to dividing the spoil ren¬ 
dered it necessary for him to make some proper 
regulation; he therefore pretended to have re¬ 
ceived the divine commission to distribute the 
spoil among the soldiers at his own discretion, 
reserving, in the first place, one-fifth part for the 
uses after mentioned, and in consequence consid¬ 
ered himself authorized on extraordinary occasions 
to distribute it as he thought fit, without observing 
an equality. Thus he did, for example, with the 
spoil of the tribe of Hawazen taken at the battle 
of Honein, which he bestowed by way of presents 
on the Meccans only, passing by those of Medina, 
and highly distinguishing the principal Korashites, 
that he might ingratiate himself with them after 
he had become master of their city. According to 
the Jews, the spoil was to be divided into two 
equal jlarts, one to be shared among the captors 
and the other to be taken by the prince, and by 
him employed for his own support and the use 
of the public. Moses, it is true, divided one- 
half of the plunder of the Midianites among 
those who went to battle and the other half 
among all the congregation; but this, they say, 
being a peculiar case and done by the express 
order of God himself, must not be looked on as a 
precedent. It should seem, however, from the 
words of Joshua to the two tribes and a half, 
when he sent them home into Gilead after the 
conquest and division of the land of Canaan, 
that they were to divide the spoil of their ene¬ 
mies with their brethren after their return ; and 
the half which was in succeeding times taken by 


the king was in all probability taken by him as 
head of the community and representing the 
whole body. It is remarkable that the dispute 
among Mohammed’s men about sharing the booty 
at Bedr arose on the same occasion as did that 
among David’s soldiers in relation to the spoils 
recovered from the Amalekites, those who had 
been in the action insisting that they who tar¬ 
ried by the stuff* should have no part of the 
spoil, and that the same decision was given in both 
cases, which became a law for the future—to wit, 
that they should share alike. 

The fifth part, directed by the Koran to be 
taken out of the spoil before it be divided 
among the captors, is declared to belong to God 
and to the apostle and his kindred and the 
orphans and the poor and the traveler, which 
words are variously understood. A1 Shafei was 
of opinion that the whole ought to be divided 
into five parts, the first, which he called God’s 
part, to go to the treasury, and be employed in 
building and repairing fortresses, bridges and 
other public works, and in paying salaries to 
magistrates, civil officers, professors of learning, 
ministers of public worship, etc.; the second part 
to be distributed among the kindred of Moham¬ 
med—that is, the descendants of his grandfather 
Hashem and of his great uncle al Motalleb, as 
well the rich as the poor, the children as the 
adult, the women as the men, observing only to 
give a female but half the share of a male; the 
third part to go to the orphans; the fourth part 
to the poor, Who are not able to earn their live¬ 
lihood; and the fifth part to travelers who are 
in want on the road, though they may be rich 
men in their own country. According to Malec 
Ebn Ans, the whole is at the disposition of the 
imam or prince, who may distribute the same at 
his own discretion, where he sees most need. 
Abu’l Aliya went according to the letter of the 
Koran, and declared his opinion to be that the 
whole should be divided into six parts, and that 
God’s part should be applied to the service of the 
Caaba, while others suppose God’s part and the 
apostle’s to be one and the same. Abu ITanifa 
thought that the share of Mohammed and his 
kindred sank at that prophet’s death, since which 
the whole ought to be divided among the orphans, 
the poor and the traveler. Some insist that the 
kindred of Mohammed entitled to a share of the 
spoils are the posterity of Hashem only, but those 
who think the descendants of his brother al Mo¬ 
talleb have also a right to a distributive part 
allege a tradition in their favor, purporting that 
Mohammed himself divided the share belonging 
to his relatious among both families; and when 
Othman Ebn Assan and Jobeir Ebn Matam (who 
were descended from Abdshams and Nawfal, the 
other brothers of Hashem) told him that though 
they disputed not the preference of the Ilashem- 
ites, they could not help taking it ill to see such 
difference made between the family of al Motal¬ 
leb and themselves, who were related to him in an 
equal degree, and yet had no part in the distribu¬ 
tion, the prophet replied that the descendants of 
al Motalleb had forsaken him neither in the time 
of ignorance nor since the revelation of Islam, and 
joined his fingers together in token of the strict 
union between them and the Hashemites. Some 
exclude none of the tribe of Koreish from re¬ 
ceiving a part in the division of the spoil, and 
make no distinction between the poor and the 
rich, though, according to the more reasonable 
opinion, such of them as are poor only are in¬ 
tended by the text of the Koran, as is agreed in 
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the case of the stranger; and others go so far as to 
assert that the whole fifth commanded to be re¬ 
served belongs to them only, and that the orphans 
and the poor and the traveler are to be understood 
of such as are of that tribe. It must be observed 
that immovable possessions, as lands, etc., taken 
in war, are subject to the same laws as the mov¬ 
able, excepting only chat the fifth part of the for¬ 
mer is not actually divided, but the income and 
profits thereof, or of the prices thereof, if sold, are 
applied to public and pious uses, and distributed 
once a year, and that the prince may either take 
the fifth part of the land itself or the fifth part 
of the income and produce of the whole, as he 
shall choose. 

VII. Of the Months commanded by the 
Koran to be kept Sacred; and of the 
setting Apart of Friday for the especial 
Service of God. 

It was a custom among the ancient Arabs to ob¬ 
serve four months in the year as sacred, during 
which they held it unlawful to wage war, and took 
off the heads from their spears, ceasing from 
incursions and other hostilities. During those 
months, whoever was in fear of his enemy lived 
in full security, so that if a man met the murderer 
of his father or his brother he durst not offer him 
any violence. 

This institution prevailed among most of the 
Arabian tribes, and was so religiously observed, 
that there arc but few instances in history of its 
being trangressed, the wars which were carried 
on without regard to it being therefore termed 
impious. One of these instances was in the war 
between the tribes of Koreish and Ivais Ailan, in 
which Mohammed himself served under his uncles, 
being then fourteen, or, as others say, twenty, years 
old. 

The months which the Arabs held sacred were 
al Moharram, Rajeb, Dhu’lkaada and Dhu’lhajja; 
the first, the seventh, the eleventh and the twelfth 
in the year. Dliu’lhajja being the month in which 
they performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, not only 
that month, but also the preceding and the follow¬ 
ing, were for that reason kept inviolable, that every 
one might safely and without interruption pass 
and repass to and from the festival. Rajeb is said 
to have been more strictly observed than any of 
the other three, probably because in that month 
the pagan Arabs used to fast, Ramadan, which 
was afterward set apart by Mohammed for that 
purpose, being in the time of ignorance dedicated 
to drinking in excess. By reason of the profound 
peace and security enjoyed in this month, one part 
of the provisions brought by the caravans of pur¬ 
veyors annually sent out by the Koreish for the 
supply of Mecca was distributed among the people, 
the other part being for the same reason distributed 
at the pilgrimage. 

The observance of the aforesaid months seemed 
so reasonable to Mohammed that it met with his 
approbation; and the same is accordingly con¬ 
firmed and enforced by several passages of the 
Koran, which forbid war to be waged during those 
months against such as acknowledge them to be 
sacred, but grant, at the same time, full permission 
to attack those who make no such distinction in 
the sacred months as well as in t\ie profane. 

One practice, however, of the Arabs, in relation 
to these sacred months, Mohammed thought proper 
to reform, for some of them, weary of sitting quiet 
for three months together, and eager to make their 
accustomed incursions for plunder, were accus¬ 
tomed, whenever it suited their inclination or 


convenience, to put off the observing of al Mo¬ 
harram to the following month, Safar, thereby 
avoiding the keeping of the former, which they 
suppose it lawful for them to profane, provided 
they sanctified another month in lieu of it, and 
gave public notice thereof at the preceding pil¬ 
grimage. This transferring the observation of a 
sacred month to a profane month is what is truly 
meant by the Arabic word al Nasi, and is abso¬ 
lutely condemned, and declared to be an impious 
innovation. 

The setting apart of one day in the week for the 
more special attendance of God’s worship, so 
strictly required by the Jewish and Christian re¬ 
ligions, appeared to Mohammed to be so proper 
an institution that he could not but imitate the 
professors thereof in that particular; though, for 
the sake of distinction, he might think himself 
obliged to order his followers to observe a different 
day from either. Several reasons are given why 
the sixth day of the week was chosen for this pur¬ 
pose ; but Mohammed seems to have preferred that 
day, chiefly because it was the day on which the 
people used to be assembled long before his time, 
though such assemblies were convened, perhaps, 
rather on a civil than a religious account. How¬ 
ever it be, the Mohammedan writers bestow very 
extraordinary encomiums on this day, calling it 
the prince of days, and the most excellent day on 
which the sun rises, pretending also that it 
will be the day on which the last judgment will 
be solemnized; and they esteem it a peculiar 
honor to Islam that God has been pleased to ap¬ 
point this day to be the feast-day of the Moslems, 
and granted them the advantage of having first 
observed it. 

Though the Mohammedans do not think them¬ 
selves bound to keep their day of public worship 
so holy as the Jews and Christians are certainly 
obliged to keep theirs, there being a permission, 
as is generally supposed, in the Koran allowing 
them to return to their employments or diversion 
after divine service is over; yet the most devout 
disapprove the employment of any part of that 
day in worldly affairs, and require it to be wholly 
dedicated to the business of the life to come. 

Since we have mentioned the Mohammedan 
weekly feast, we beg leave just to take notice of 
their two Beirams or principal annual feasts. The 
first of them is called, in Arabic, Id al fetr—i.e., 
the feast of breaking the fast—^nd begins the first 
of Shawal, immediately succeeding the fast of 
Ramadan; and the other is called Id al korban, 
or Id al ad ha—i. e., the feast of the sacrifice—and 
begins on the tenth of Dhu’lhajja, when the vic¬ 
tims are slain at the pilgrimage of Mecca. The 
former of these feasts is properly the lesser Bei- 
ram, and the latter the greater Beiram ; but most 
authors who have written of Mohammedan affairs 
exchange the epithets, and call that which follows 
Ramadan the greater Beiram, because it is observ¬ 
ed in an extraordinary manner and kept for three 
days at Constantinople and in other parts of Tur¬ 
key, and in Persia for five or six days, by the 
common people at least, with great demonstrations 
of public joy, to make themselves amends, as it 
were, for the mortification of the preceding month; 
whereas the feast of sacrifices, though it be also 
kept for three days, and the first of them be the 
most solemn day of the pilgrimage, the principal 
act of devotion among the Mohammedans, is much 
less noticed by the generality of people, because 
the oereinonies with which the same is observed 
are performed at Mecca, the only scene of that 
solemnity. 


VIII. Of the Principal Sects among the 
Mohammedans; and of those who 
have pretended to Prophesy among 
the Arabs, in or since the Time of 
Mohammed. 

Before we take a view of the sects of the Mo¬ 
hammedans it will be necessary to say something 
of the two sciences by which all disputed ques¬ 
tions among them are determined—viz., their 
scholastic and practical divinity. 

Their scholastic divinity is a mongrel science, 
consisting of logical, metaphysical, theological and 
philosophical disquisitions, and built on principles 
and methods of reasoning very different from what 
are used by those who pass among the Mohammed¬ 
ans themselves for the sounder divines or more 
able philosophers, and therefore in the partition 
of the sciences this is generally left out, as un¬ 
worthy a place among them. The learned Mai- 
monides has labored to expose the principles and 
systems of the scholastic divines, as frequently 
repugnant to the nature of the world and the 
order of the creation, and intolerably absurd. 

This art of handling religious disputes was not 
known in the infancy of Mohammedanism, but 
was introduced when sects sprang up and articles 
of religion began to be called in question, and was 
at first made use of to defend the truth of those 
articles again?!t innovators, and while it keeps 
within these bounds is admitted to be a commend¬ 
able study, being necessary for the defence of the 
faith; but when it proceeds farther, from a desire 
for disputation, it is deemed worthy of censure. 

This is the opinion of al Ghazali, who observes 
a medium between those who have too high a 
value for this science and those who absolutely 
reject it. Among the latter was al Shafei, who 
declared that, in his judgment, if any man em¬ 
ployed his time that way he deserved to be fixed 
to a stake and carried about through all the Arab 
tribes with the following proclamation to be made 
before him: This is the reward of him who, leav¬ 
ing the Koran and the Sonna, applied himself to 
the study of scholastic divinity. Al Ghazali, on 
the other hand, thinks that as it was introduced 
by the invasion of heresies, it is necessary to be 
retained in order to quell them; but in the person 
who studies this science he requires three things, 
diligence, acuteness of judgment and probity of 
manners, and is by no means for suffering the 
same to be publicly explained. This science, 
therefore, among the Mohammedans, is the art 
of controversy by which they discuss points of 
faith concerning the essence and attributes of God 
and the conditions of all possible things, either in 
respect to their creation or final restoration, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of the religion of Islam. 

The other science is practical divinity or juris¬ 
prudence, and is the knowledge of the decisions 
of the law which regard practice, gathered frorq 
distinct proofs. 

Al Ghazali declares that he had the same opin¬ 
ion of this science as of the former, its origin 
being owing to the corruption of religion and 
morality; and therefore deemed both sciences to 
be necessary, not in themselves, but by accident 
only, to curb the irregular imaginations and pas¬ 
sions of mankind, as guards become necessary in 
the highways by reason of robbers, the end of the 
first being the suppression of heresies, and of the 
other the decision of legal controversies, for the 
quiet and peaceable living of mankind in this 
world, and for the preserving of the rule by 
whipl> the magistrate may prevent one man from 
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injuring another, by declaring what is lawful and 
what is unlawful, by determining the satisfaction 
to be given or punishment to be inflicted, and by 
regulating other outward actions; and not only so, 
but to decide regarding religion itself and its con¬ 
ditions, so far as relates to the profession made by 
the mouth, it not being the business of the civilian 
to inquire into the heart. The depravity of men’s 
manners, however, has made this knowledge of 
the laws so very requisite that it is usually called 
the science by way of excellence; nor is any man 
esteemed learned who has not applied himself to it. 

The points of faith, subject to the examination 
and discussion of the scholastic divines, are re¬ 
duced to four general heads, which they call the 
four bases, or great fundamental articles. 

The first basis relates to the attributes of God, 
and his unity consistent therewith. Under this 
head are comprehended the questions concerning 
the eternal attributes which are asserted by some, 
and denied by others, and also the explication of 
the essential attributes and attributes of action; 
what is proper for God to do, and what may be 
affirmed of him, and what it is impossible for him 
to do. These things are controverted between the 
Asharians, the Keramians, the Mojassemians or 
Corporealists and the Motazalites. 

The second basis regards predestination and the 
justice thereof, which com prises^ the questions 
concerning God’s purpose and decree, man’s com¬ 
pulsion or necessity to act, and his co-operation in 
producing actions, by which he may gain to him¬ 
self good or evil; and also those which concern 
God’s willing good and evil, and what things are 
subject to his power, and what to his knowledge, 
some maintaining the affirmative and others the 
negative. These points are disputed among the 
Kadarians, the Najarians, the Jabarians, the Ashar¬ 
ians and the Keramians. 

The third basis concerns the promises and 
threats, the precise acceptation of names used in 
divinity and the divine decisions, and compre¬ 
hends questions relating to faith, repentance, 
promises, threats, forbearance, infidelity and error. 
The controversies under this head are maintained 
between the Morgians, the Waidians, the Motazal¬ 
ites, the Asharians and the Keramians. 

The fourth basis regards history and reason— 
that is, the just weight they ought to have in 
matters belonging to faith and religion—and also 
the mission of prophets, and the office of imam, 
or chief pontiff. Under this head are comprised 
all casuistical questions relating to the moral 
beauty or turpitude of actions; inquiring whether 
things are allowed or forbidden by reason of their 
own nature, or by the positive law; and also 
questions concerning the preference of actions, the 
favor or grace of God, the innocence which ought 
to attend the prophetical office, and the conditions 
requisite in the office of imam, some asserting 
that it depends on right of succession, others on 
the consent of the faithful, and also the method of 
transferring it, with the former, and of confirming 
it, with the latter. These matters are the subjects 
of disputes between the Shiites, the Motazalites, 
the Keramians and the Asharians. 

The different sects of Mohammedans may be 
distinguished into two sorts, those generally 
esteemed orthodox and those which are esteemed 
heretical. 

The former, by a general name, are called Sun¬ 
nites or Traditionists, because they acknowledge the 
authority of the Sonna, or collection of moral tra¬ 
ditions of the sayings and actions of their prophet, 
which is a sort of supplement to the Koran, direct¬ 


ing the observance of several things omitted in 
that book, and in name as well as design, answer¬ 
ing to the Mishna of the Jews. 

The Sonnites are subdivided into four chief 
sects, which, notwithstanding some differences as 
to legal conclusions in their interpretation of the 
Koran and matters of practice, are generally 
acknowledged to be orthodox in radicals or mat¬ 
ters of faith, and capable of salvation, and have 
each of them their several stations or oratories in 
the temple of Mecca. 

The founders of these sects are looked upon as 
the great masters of jurisprudence, and are said to 
have been men of great devotion and self-denial, 
well versed in the knowledge of those things 
which belong to the next life and to man’s right 
conduct here, and directing all their knowledge to 
the glory of God. This is al Ghazali’s encomium 
of them, who thinks it derogatory to their honor 
that their names should be used by those who, 
neglecting to imitate the other virtues which make 
up their character, apply themselves only to attain 
their skill, and follow their opinions in matters 
of legal practice. 

The first of the four orthodox sects is that of the 
Hanefites, so named from their founder, Abu 
Hanifa al Noman Ebn Thabet, who was born at 
Cufa, in the eightieth year of the Hejra, and died 
in the one hundred and fiftieth. He ended his 
life in prison at Baghdad, where he had been con¬ 
fined because he refused to be made kadi or judge, 
on which account he was very severely dealt with 
by his superiors, yet could not be prevailed on, 
either by threats or ill treatment, to undertake the 
charge, choosing rather to be punished bv them 
than by God, says al Ghazali; who adds that 
when he excused himself from accepting the office 
by alleging that he was unfit for it, being asked 
the reason, he replied, “If I speak the truth, I am 
unfit; but if I tell a lie, a liar is not fit to be a 
judge.” It is said that he read over the Koran 
in the prison where he died no less than seven 
thousand times. 

The Hanefites are called by an Arabian writer 
the followers of reason, and those of the three 
other sects followers of tradition, the former 
being principally guided by their own judgment 
in their decisions, and the latter adhering more 
tenaciously to the traditions of Mohammed. 

The sect of Abu Hanifa heretofore prevailed 
chiefly in Irak, but now generally prevails among 
the Turks and Tartars; his doctrine was brought 
into great credit by Abu Yusof, chief justice under 
the khalifs al Hadi and Haroun al Raschid. 

The second orthodox sect is that of Malec Ebn 
Ans, who was born at Medina in the year of the 
Ilejra ninety, ninety-three, ninety-four or ninety- 
five, and died there in one hundred and seventy- 
seven, one hundred and seventy-eight or one hun¬ 
dred and seventy-nine (for so much do authors 
differ). This doctor is said to have paid great 
regard to the traditions of Mohammed. In his 
last illness a friend going to visit him found him 
in tears; and asking him the reason of it, he 
answered, “Howshould I not weep? and who has 
more reason to weep than I? Would to God that 
for every question decided by me according to my 
own opinion I had received so many stripes! then 
would my accounts be easier. Would to God I 
had never given any decision of my own!” Al 
Ghazali thinks it a sufficient proof of Malec’s 
directing his knowledge to the glory of God that, 
being once asked his opinion as to forty-eight 
questions, his answer to thirty-two of them was 
that he did not know, it being no easy matter for 


one wIk> has any other view than God’s glory to 
make so frank a confession of his ignorance. 

The doctrine of Malec is chiefly followed in Bar¬ 
bary and other parts of Africa. 

The author of the third orthodox sect was Mo¬ 
hammed Ebn Edris al Shafei, born either at Gaza 
or Ascalon, in Palestine, in the year of the Hejra 
one hundred and fifty, the same day, as some say, 
that Abu Hanifa died, and was carried to Mecca at 
two years of age and there educated. He died in 
two hundred and four, in Egypt, whither he went 
about five years before. This doctor is celebrated 
for his excellency in all branches of learning, and 
was much esteemed by Ebn Hanbal, his contempo¬ 
rary, who used to say that “he was as the sun.to 
the world, and as health to the body.” 

Al Shafei is said to have been the first who dis¬ 
coursed of jurisprudence and reduced that science 
into a method, one wittily saying that the relators 
of the traditions of Mohammed were asleep till al 
Shafei came and waked them. He was a great 
enemy to the scholastic divines, as has been al¬ 
ready observed. Al Ghazali tells us that al Shafei 
used to divide the night into three parts, one for 
study, another for prayer, and the third for sleep. 

It is also related of him that he never so much as 
once swore hy God, either to confirm a truth or to 
affirm a falsehood, and that being once asked his 
opinion he remained silent for some time; and 
when the reason of his silence was demanded, he 
answered, “ I am considering first whether it be 
better to speak or to hold my tongue.” The fol¬ 
lowers of this doctor are from him called Shafeites, 
and were formerly spread into Mawara’Inahr and 
other parts eastward, but are now chiefly of Arabia 
and Persia. 

Ahrr.ed Ebn Hanbal, the founder of the fourth 
sect, was born in the year of the Hejra one hundred 
and sixty-four; but as to the place of his birth 
there are two traditions: some say he was born at 
Meru, in Khorasan, of which city his parents were, 
and that his mother brought him thence to Bagh¬ 
dad at her breast, while others assure us that he 
was born at Baghdad. Ebn Hanbal in process of 
time attained a great reputation on account of his • 
virtue and knowledge, being so well versed in the 
traditions of Mohammed, in particular, that it is 
said he could repeat no less than a million of them. 
He was very intimate with al Shafei, from whom 
he received most of his traditionary knowledge, 
being his constant attendant till his departure for 
Egypt. Refusing to acknowledge the Koran to be 
created, he was, by order of the khalif al Motasem, 
severely scourged and imprisoned. Ebn Hanbal 
died at Baghdad, in the year two hundred and 
forty-one, and was followed to his grave by eight 
hundred thousand men and sixty thousand women. 

It is related as something very extraordinary, if 
not miraculous, that on the day of his death no 
less than twenty thousand Christians, Jews and 
Magians embraced the Mohammedan faith. This 
sect increased so fast, and became so powerful and 
bold, that in the year three hundred and twenty- 
three, in the khalifat of al Radi, they raised a 
great commotion in Baghdad, entering people’s 
houses and spilling their wine, if they found any, 
and beating the singing women they met with, and 
breaking their instruments; and a severe edict was 
published against them before they could be sub¬ 
dued, but the Hanbalites at present are not very 
numerous, few of them being met with out of the 
limits of Arabia. 

The heretical sects among the Mohammedans 
are those which hold heterodox opinions in fun¬ 
damentals or matters of faith. 
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The first controversies relating to fundamentals 
began when most of the companions of Moham¬ 
med were dead; for in their days there was no dis¬ 
pute, unless about things of small moment, if we 
except the dissensions concerning the imams, or 
rightful successors of their prophet, which were 
fomented by interest and ambition, the Arabs’ 
continual employment in the wars during that 
time allowing them little or no leisure to enter 
into nice inquiries and subtle distinctions, but no 
sooner was the ardor of conquest abated than they 
began to examine the Koran more closely, where¬ 
upon differences in opinion became unavoidable, 
and at length so greatly multiplied that the num¬ 
ber of their sects, according to the common opin¬ 
ion, is seventy-three. For the Mohammedans 
seem ambitious that their religion should exceed 
others even in this respect, saying that the Ma¬ 
gians are divided into seventy sects, the Jews into 
seventy-one, the Christians into seventy-two, and 
the Moslems into seventy-three, as Mohammed 
had foretold, of which sects they reckon one to be 
always orthodox and entitled to salvation. 

The first heresy was that of the Kharejites, who 
revolted from Ali in the thirty-seventh year of the 
Hejra; and not long after, Mabad al Johni, Ghai- 
lan of Damascus and Jonas al Aswari broached 
heterodox opinions concerning predestination, and 
the ascribing of good and evil unto God, whose 
opinions were followed by Wasel Ebn Ata. This 
latter was the scholar of Hasan of Basra, in whose 
school a question being proposed, whether he who 
had committed a grievous sin was to be deemed 
an infidel or not, the Kharejites maintaining the 
affirmative, and the orthodox the negative, Wasel, 
without waiting his master’s decision, withdrew 
abruptly and began to publish among his fellow- 
scholars a new opinion of his own—to wit, that 
such a sinner was in a middle state; and he was 
thereupon expelled from the school, he and his 
followers being thenceforth called Motazalites or 
Separatists. 

The several sects which have arisen since this 
time are variously compounded and decompounded 
of the opinions of four chief sects—the Motazalites, 
the Sefatians, the Kharejites and the Shiites. 

1. The Motazalites were the followers of the 
before-mentioned Wasel Ebn Ata. As to their 
chief and general tenets, 1. They entirely rejected 
all eternal attributes of God to avoid the distinc¬ 
tion of persons made by the Christians, saying that 
eternity is the proper attribute of his essence; that 
God knows by his essence, and not by his know¬ 
ledge; and the same they affirmed of his other 
attributes, and hence this sect were also named 
Moattolites from their divesting God of his attri¬ 
butes ; and they went so far as to say that to affirm 
these attributes is the same thing as to make more 
eternals than one, and that the unity of God is in¬ 
consistent with such an opinion, and this was the 
true doctrine of Wasel, their master, who declared 
that whoever asserted an eternal attribute asserted 
there were two gods. The point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe at 
first, but was at length brought to maturity by 
Wasel’s followers after they had read the books of 
the philosophers. 2. They believed the word of 
God to have been created in subjecto (as the school¬ 
men term it), and to consist of letters and sound, 
copies thereof being written in books to express 
or imitate the original. They also went farther 
and affirmed that whatever was created in subjecto 
is also an accident and liable to perish. They de¬ 
nied absolute predestination, holding that God was 
not the author of evil, but of good only, and that 


man was a free agent, which being properly the 
opinion of the Kadarians, we defer what may be 
farther said thereof till we come to speak of that 
sect. On account of this tenet and the first, the 
Motazalites look on themselves as the defenders of 
the unity and justice of God. 4. They held that 
if a profeasor of the true religion be guilty of a 
grievous sin and die without repentance, he will 
be eternally damned, though his punishment will 
be lighter than that of the infidels. 5. They de¬ 
nied all vision of God in paradise by the corporeal 
eye, and rejected all comparisons or similitudes 
applied to God. 

This sect are said to have been the first invent¬ 
ors of scholastic divinity, and are subdivided into 
several inferior sects, amounting, as some reckon, 
to twenty, which mutually brand one another with 
infidelity. The most remarkable of them are— 

1. The Ilodeilians, or followers of Hamdan Abu 
Ilodeil, a Motazalite doctor, who differed some¬ 
thing from the common form of expression used 
by this sect, saying that God knew by his know¬ 
ledge, but that his knowledge was his essence; 
and so of the other attributes; which opinion he 
took from the philosophers, who affirm the essence 
of God to be simple and without multiplicity, and 
that his attributes are not posterior or accessory to 
his essence or subsisting therein, but are his es¬ 
sence itself; and this the more orthodox regard as 
kindred to making distinctions in the Deity, which 
is the thing they so much abhor in the Christians. 
As to the Koran’s being uncreated, he made some 
distinction, holding the word of God to be partly 
not in subjecto (and therefore uncreated), as when 
he spake the word kun— i. e., fiat—at the creation, 
and partly in subjecto, as the precepts, prohibi¬ 
tions, etc. 

2. The Jobbaians, or followers of Abu Ali Mo¬ 
hammed Ebn Abd al Wahhab, surnamed al Job- 
bai, whose meaning when he had made use of the 
common expression of the Motazalites, that God 
knows by his essence, was that God’s being know¬ 
ing is not an attribute, the same with knowledge, 
nor such a state as rendered his being knowing 
necessary. He held God’s word to be created in 
subjecto, as in the preserved table, for example, 
the memory of Gabriel, Mohammed, etc. This 
sect denied that God could be seen in paradise 
without the assistance of corporeal eyes, and held 
that man produced his acts by a power super- 
added to health of body and soundness of limb; 
that he who was guilty of a mortal sin was neither 
a believer nor an infidel, but a transgressor, and 
if he died in his sins would be doomed to hell for 
eternity, and that God conceals nothing of what¬ 
ever he knows from his servants. 

3. The Hasheraians, who were so named from 
their master Abu Hashem al Salaru, the son of 
Abu Ali al Jobbai, and whose tenets nearly agreed 
with those of the preceding sect. Abu Hashem 
took the Motazalite form of expression, that God 
knows by his essence, in a different sense from 
others, supposing it to mean that God has or is 
endued with a disposition which is a known prop¬ 
erty or quality, posterior or accessory to his exist¬ 
ence. His followers were so much afraid of 
making God the author of evil that they would 
not allow him to be said to create an infidel, be¬ 
cause, according to their way of arguing, an infidel 
is a compound of infidelity and man, and God is 
not the creator of infidelity. Abu Hashem and 
his father, Abu Ali al Jobbai, were both celebrated 
for their skill in scholastic divinity. 

4. The Nodhamians, or followers of Ibrahim al 
Nodham, who, having read books of philosophy, 


set up a new sect, and imagining he could not suf¬ 
ficiently remove God from being the author of 
evil without divesting him of his power in respect 
thereto, taught that no power ought to be ascribed 
to God concerning evil and rebellious actions ; but 
this he affirmed against the opinion of his own 
disciples, who admitted that God could do evil, 
but did not, because of its turpitude. 

5. The Hayetians, so named from Ahmed Ebn 
Hayet, who had been of the sect of the Nod¬ 
hamians, but broached some new notions on read¬ 
ing the philosophers. His peculiar opinions 
were—1. That Christ was the eternal word in¬ 
carnate, and took a true and real body, and will 
judge all creatures in the life to come; lie also 
further asserted that there are two gods or crea¬ 
tors, the one eternal, viz., the most high God, and 
the other not eternal, viz., Christ, which opinion 
is not very different from that of the Arians 
and Socinians. 2. That there is a successive trans¬ 
migration of the soul from one body into another, 
and that the last body will enjoy the reward or 
suffer the punishment due to each soul; and 3. 
That God will be seen at the resurrection, not 
with the bodily eyes, but with those of the under¬ 
standing. 

6. The Jahedhians, or followers of Amru Ebn 
Bahr, surnamed al Jahedh, a great doctor of the 
Motazalites, and very much admired for the ele¬ 
gance of his compositions, who differed from his 
brethren in that he imagined the damned would 
not be eternally tormented in hell, but should he 
changed into the nature of fire, and that the fire 
would of itself attract them, without any necessity 
of their going into it. He also taught that if a 
man believed God to be his Lord, and Mohammed 
the apostle of God, he became one of the faithful, 
and was obliged to do nothing further. 

7. The Mozdarians, who embraced the opinions 
of Isa Ebn Sobeih al Mozdar, and those very ab¬ 
surd ones; for besides his notions relating to the 
Koran, he went so directly counter to the opinion 
of those who abridged God of the power to do 
evil that he affirmed it possible for God to be a 
liar and unjust. He also pronounced him to he 
an infidel who thrust himself into the supreme 
government; nay, he went so far as to assert men 
to be infidels while they said there is no God but 
God, and even condemned all the rest of mankind 
as guilty of infidelity. 

8. The Basharians, who maintained the tenets 
of Bashar Ebn Motamer, the master of al Mozdar, 
and a principal man among the Motazalites. He 
differed in some things from the general opinion 
of that sect, carrying man’s free agency to great 
excess, making it even independent; and yet he 
thought God might doom an infant to eternal pun¬ 
ishment, but granted he would be unjust in so do¬ 
ing. He taught that God is not always obliged to 
do that which is best; for if he pleased, he could 
make all men true believers. These sectaries also 
held that if a man repent of a moral sin, and 
afterward return to it, he will be liable to suffer 
the punishment due to the former transgression. 

9. The Thamamians, who followed Thamaraa 
Ebn Bashar, a chief Motazalite. Their peculiar 
opinions were: 1. That sinners should remain in 
hell for ever. 2. That free actions have no pro¬ 
ducing author. 3. That at the resurrection all in¬ 
fidels, idolaters, atheists, Jews, Christians, Magians 
and heretics shall he reduced to dust. 

10. The Kadarians, which is really a more 
ancient name than that of Motazalites, Mabad al 
Johni and his adherents being so called, who dis¬ 
puted the doctrine of predestination before Wasel 
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quitted his master; for which reason some use the 
denomination of Kadarians as more extensive than 
the other, and comprehend all the Motazalites 
under it. This sect deny absolute predestination, 
saying that evil and injustice ought not to be at¬ 
tributed to God, but to man, who is a free agent, 
and may therefore be rewarded or punished for his 
actions, which God has granted him power either 
to do or to let alone. But what the opinion of 
the Kadarians in Mohammed’s time was is very 
uncertain ; the Motazalites say the name belongs 
to those who assert predestination, and make God 
the author of good and evil, viz., the Jabarians; 
but all the other Mohammedan sects agree to fix it 
on the Motazalites, who they sav are like the Ma- 
gians in establishing two principles, light or God, 
the author of good, and darkness or the devil, the 
author of evil; but this cannot absolutely be said 
of the Motazalites, for they ascribe men’s good 
deeds to God, but their evil deeds to themselves, 
meaning thereby that man has free liberty and 
power to do either good or evil, and is master of 
his actions; and for this reason it is said that the 
other Mohammedans call them Magians, beoause 
they assert another author of actions besides God. 
And, indeed, it is difficult to say what Moham¬ 
med’s own opinion was in the matter; for on the 
one side the Koran itself is pretty plain for abso¬ 
lute predestination, and many sayings of Moham¬ 
med are recorded to that purpose. On the other 
side, it is urged, in the behalf of the Motazalites, 
that Mohammed declaring that the Kadarians and 
Magians had been cursed by the tongues of seventy 
prophets, and being asked who the Kadarians were, 
answered, those who assert that God predestinated 
them to be guilty of rebellion, and yet punishes 
them for it; al Hasan is also said to have declared 
that God sent Mohammed to the Arabs while they 
were Kadarians or Jabarians, and laid their sins 
upon God, and to confirm the matter this sentence 
of the Koran is quoted: When they commit a 
filthy action, they say, We found our fathers prac¬ 
ticing the same, and God hath commanded us so 
to do: Say, verily, God commandeth not filthy 
actions. 

II. The Sefatians held the opposite opinion to 
the Motazalites in respect to the eternal attributes 
of God, which they affirmed, making no distinc¬ 
tion between the essential attributes and those of 
operation; and hence they were named Sefatians 
or Attributists. Their doctrine was that of the 
first Mohammedans, who were not yet acquainted 
with these nice distinctions; but this sect after¬ 
ward introduced another species of declarative at¬ 
tributes, ot* such as were necessarily used in his¬ 
torical narration, as hands, face, eyes, etc., which 
they did not offer to explain, but contented them¬ 
selves with saying they were in the law, and that 
they oalled them declarative attributes. However, 
at length, by giving various interpretations of 
these attributes, they divided into many different 
opinions; some, by taking the words in the literal 
sense, fell into the notion of a likeness or simili¬ 
tude between God and created beings; to which it 
is said the Karaites among the Jews, who favor 
the literal interpretation of Moses’ law, had shown 
them the way; others explained them in another 
manner, saying that no creature was like God, but 
that they neither understood, nor thought it neces¬ 
sary to explain, the precise signification of the 
words which seem to affirm the same of both, it 
being sufficient to believe that God hath no com¬ 
panion or similitude. 

The sects of the Sefatians are— 

1. The Asharians, the followers of Abu’l Hasan 


al Ashari, who was first a Motazalite and the 
scholar of Abu Ali al Jobbai, but disagreeing 
with his master in opinion as to God’s being 
bound, as the Motazalites assert, to do always that 
which is most expedient, left him and set up a 
new sect. 

The opinions of the Asharians were—1. That 
they admitted the attributes of God to be distinct 
from his essence, yet so as to forbid any compari¬ 
son to be made between God and his creatures. 

2. As to predestination, they held that God had 
one eternal will, which is applied to whatsoever 
he willeth, both of his own actions and those of 
men, so far as they are created by him, but not as 
they are acquired or gained by them; that he 
willeth both their good and their evil, their profit 
and their hurt, and as he willeth and knoweth, he 
willeth concerning men that which he knoweth, 
and hath commanded the pen to write the same 
in the preserved table; and this is his decree and 
eternal immutable counsel and purpose. They 
also went so far as to say that it may be agreeable 
to the way of God that man should be commanded 
what he is not able to perform. But while they 
allow man some power, they seem to restrain it to 
such a power as cannot produce anything new. 
Only God, say they, so orders his providence that 
he creates, after or under and together with every 
created or new power, an action which is ready 
whenever a man wills it and sets about it; and 
this action is called Cash—t. e., acquisition—being, 
in respect to its creation, from God, but in respect 
to its being produced, employed and acquired, 
from man. 3. As to mortal sin, the Asharians 
taught that if a believer guilty of such sin die 
without repentance, his sentence is to be left to 
God, whether he pardon him out of mercy or 
whether the prophet intercede for him, or whether 
he punish him in proportion to his demerit, and 
afterward, through his mercy, admit him into 
paradise; but that it is not to be supposed he will 
remain for ever in hell with the infidels, seeing 
that it is declared that whoever shall have faith in 
his heart but of the weight of an ant shall be de¬ 
livered from hell-fire. This is generally received 
as the orthodox doctrine in this point, and is 
diametrically opposite to that of the Motazalites. 

These were the more rational Sefatians; but the 
ignorant part of them, not knowing how other¬ 
wise to explain the expressions of the Koran re¬ 
lating to the declarative attributes, fell into most 
gross and absurd opinions, making God corporeal 
and like created beings. Such were— 

2. The Moshabbehites, or assimilators, who ad¬ 
mitted a resemblance between God and his crea¬ 
tures, supposing him to be a figure composed of 
members or parts, either spiritual or corporeal, 
and capable of local motion, of ascent and descent, 
etc. Some of this sect inclined to the opinion of 
the Holulians, who believed that the divine nature 
might be united with the human in the same per¬ 
son ; for they granted it possible that God might 
appear in a human form, as Gabriel did; and to 
confirm their opinion they allege Mohammed’s 
words, that he saw his Lord in a most beautiful 
form, and Moses talking with God face to face. 
And, 

3. The Keramians, or followers of Mohammed 
Ebn Kerara, called also Mojasseraians, or Corpo- 
realists, who not only admitted a resemblance be¬ 
tween God and created beings, but declared God 
to he corporeal. The more sober among them, 
indeed, when they applied the word body to God, 
are understood to mean that he is a self-subsisting 
being, which with them is the definition of body; 


but yet some of them affirmed him to be finite and 
circumscribed either on all sides or on some only 
(as beneath, for example), according to different 
opinions; and others admitted that he might be 
felt by the hand and seen by the eye. Indeed, one 
David al Jawari went so far as to say that his deity 
was a body composed of flesh and blood, and that 
he had members, as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, 
eyes and ears, but that he was a body, however, 
not like other bodies, neither was he like any cre¬ 
ated being. He is also said farther to have affirmed 
that from the crown of the head to the breast he 
was hollow, and from the breast downward solid, 
and that he had black curled hair. These blas¬ 
phemous and monstrous notions were the conse¬ 
quence of the literal acceptation of those passages 
in the Koran which figuratively attribute corpo¬ 
real actions to God, and of the words of Moham¬ 
med, when he said that God created man in his 
own image, and that he himself had felt the fin¬ 
gers of God, which he laid on his back, to be cold; 
besides which, this sect are charged with fathering 
on their prophet a great number of spurious and 
forged traditions to support their opinion, the 
greater part of which they borrowed from the 
Jews, who are accused of being naturally prone 
to assimilate God to men, so that they describe 
him as weeping for Noah’s Hood till his eyes were 
sore. 

4. The Jabarians, who are the direct opponents 
of the Kadarians, denying free agency in man and 
ascribing his actions wholly unto God. They take 
their denomination from al Jabr, which signifies 
necessity or compulsion; because they hold man 
to be necessarily and inevitably constrained to act 
as he does by force of God’s eternal and immuta¬ 
ble decree. This sect is distinguished into several 
species, some being more extreme in their opinion, 
and are thence called pure Jabarians, and others 
more moderate, and are therefore called middle 
Jabarians. The former will not admit that men 
either act or have any power at all, either oper¬ 
ative or acquiring, asserting that man can do noth¬ 
ing, but produces all.his actions by necessity, hav¬ 
ing neither power, nor will, nor choice, any more 
than an inanimate agent. They also declare that 
rewarding and punishing are also the effects of 
necessity; and the same they say of the imposing 
of commands. This was the doctrine of the Jah- 
mians, the followers of Jalim Ebn Safwan, who 
likewise held that paradise and hell will be an¬ 
nihilated after those who are destined thereto 
respectively shall have entered them, so that at 
last there will remain no existing being besides 
God, supposing those words of the Koran which 
declare that the inhabitants of paradise and of 
hell shall remain therein for ever to be hyper¬ 
bolical only and intended for corroboration, and 
not to denote an eternal duration in reality. The 
moderate Jabarians are they who ascribe some 
power to man, but such a power as has no influ¬ 
ence on the action ; for as to those who grant the 
power of man to have a certain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, some 
will not admit them to be called Jabarians, though 
others consider those also to be middle Jabarians, 
and to contend for the middle opinion between 
absolute necessity and absolute liberty, who at¬ 
tribute to man acquisition or concurrence in pro¬ 
ducing the action whereby he obtains commenda¬ 
tion or blame (yet without admitting it to have 
any influence on the action), and therefore make 
the Asharians a branch of this sect. Having 
again mentioned the term acquisition, we may 
perhaps have a clearer idea of what the Mohara- 
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medans mean by it, when told that it is defined to 
be an action directed to the obtaining of profit or 
the removing of harm, and for that reason never 
applied to any action of God, who acquireth to 
himself neither profit nor harm. The Jabarians 
also sav that God is absolute Lord of his creatures, 
and may deal with them according to his own 
pleasure, without rendering account to any, and 
that if he should admit all men without distinc¬ 
tion into paradise it would be no impartiality, or 
if he should cast them all into hell it would be no 
injustice. And in this particular, likewise, they 
agree with the Asharians, who assert the same, 
and say that reward is a favor from God, and pun¬ 
ishment an act of justice, obedience being consid¬ 
ered ns a sign only of future reward, and trans¬ 
gression as a sign of future punishment. 

5. The Morgians, who are said to be derived 
from the Jabarians. These teach that the judg¬ 
ment of every true believer who has been guilty 
of a grievous sin will be deferred till the resurrec¬ 
tion; for which reason they pass no sentence on 
him in this world, either of absolution or condem¬ 
nation. They also hold that disobedience with 
faith hurteth not, and that, on the other hand, 
obedience with infidelity profiteth not. This sect 
is divided into four species, three of which, accord¬ 
ing as they happen to agree in particular dogmas 
with the Kliarejites, the Kadarians or the Jaba¬ 
rians, are distinguished as Morgians of those Rects, 
and the fourth is that of the pure Morgians, which 
last species is again subdivided into five others. 
The opinions of Mokatel and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Morgians called Thaubanians, should 
not be omitted. The former asserts that disobe¬ 
dience hurts not him who professes the unity of 
God and is endued with faith, and that no true 
believer shall be cast into hell. He also taught 
that God will surely forgive all crimes besides 
infidelity, and that a disobedient believer will be 
punished at the day of resurrection on the bridge 
laid over the midst of hell, where the flames of 
hell-fire shall seize him and torment him in pro¬ 
portion to his disobedience, and that he shall then 
be admitted into paradise. The latter held that 
if God casts the believers guilty of grievous sins 
into hell, yet they will be delivered thence after 
they shall have been sufficiently punished; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they-should remain there for ever. 

III. The Kharejites are they who depart or re¬ 
volt from the lawful prince established by public 
consent; and thence comes their name, which sig¬ 
nifies revolters or rebels. The first who were so 
called were twelve thousand men who revolted 
from Ali after they had fought under him at the 
battle of Seffein, taking offence at his submitting 
the decision of his right to the khalifat, which 
Moawiyah disputed with him to arbitration, though 
they themselves had first urged him to it. These 
were also called Mohakkemites or Judiciarians, 
because the reason which they gave for their re¬ 
volt was that Ali had referred a matter concerning 
the religion of God to the judgment of men, 
whereas the judgment in such case belonged only 
unto God. The heresy of the Kharejites con¬ 
sisted chiefly in two things. 1. They affirmed 
that a man might be promoted to the dignity of 
imam or prince, though he was not of the tribe 
of Koreish, nor even a freeman, provided he was 
a just and pious person and endued with the other 
requisite qualifications, and also held that if the 
imam turned aside from the truth he might be 
put to death or deposed, and that there was no 
absolute necessity for any imam at all in the 


world. 2. They charged Ali with sin for having 
left an affair to the judgment of men which ought 
to have been determined by God alone, and went 
so far as to declare him guilty of infidelity, and 
to curse him on that account. In the thirty-eighth 
year of the Iiejra, which was the year following 
the revolt, all those Kharejites who persisted in 
their rebellion, to the number of four thousand, 
were cut to pieces by Ali. I he principal sects of 
the Kharejites, besides the Mohakkemites, above 
mentioned, are six, which, though they greatly 
differ among themselves in other matters, yet 
agree in these, viz., that they absolutely reject 
Othman and Ali, preferring the doing of this to 
the greatest obedience, and allowing marriages to 
be contracted on no other terms ; they account those 
who are guilty of grievous sins to be infidels, and 
that they hold it necessary to resist the imam 
when he transgresses the law. One sect of them 
deserves more particular notice, viz., 

The Waidians, so called from al Waid, which 
signifies the threats denounced by God against the 
wicked. These are the antagonists of the Mor¬ 
gians, and assert that he who is guilty of a grievous 
sin ought to be declared an infidel or apostate, and 
will be eternally punished in hell, though he were 
a true believer, which opinion, as has been ob¬ 
served, occasioned the first rise of the Motazalites. 

IV. The Shiites are the opponents of the Kha¬ 
rejites; their name properly signifies sectaries or 
adherents in general, but is peculiarly used to de¬ 
note those of Ali Ebn Abi Taleb, who maintain 
him to be lawful khalif and imam, and that the 
supreme authority, both in spirituals and tempo¬ 
rals, of right belongs to his descendants, notwith¬ 
standing they may be deprived of it by the injust¬ 
ice of others or their own fear. They also teach 
that the office of imam is not a common thing, 
depending on the will of the vulgar, so that they 
may set up whom they please ; but a fundamental 
affair of religion, and an article which the prophet 
could not have neglected or left to the fancy of the 
common people. Indeed, Rome, thence called 
Imamians, go so far as to assert that religion con¬ 
sists solely in the knowledge of the true imam. 
The principal sects of the Shiites are five, which 
are subdivided into an almost innumerable num¬ 
ber, so that some understand Mohammed’s pro¬ 
phecy of the seventy odd sects of the Shiites only. 
Their general opinions are—1. That the peculiar 
designation of the imam and the testimonies of the 
Koran and Mohammed concerning him are neces¬ 
sary points. 2. That the imams ought necessarily 
to keep themselves from light sins as well as more 
grievous. 3. That every one ought publicly to 
declare who it is that he adheres to, and from 
whom he separates himself by word, deed or en¬ 
gagement, and that herein there should be no dis¬ 
simulation. 

Many of the Shiites carried their veneration for 
Ali and his descendants so far that they trans¬ 
gressed all hounds of reason and decency, though 
some of them were less extravagant than others. 
The Gholaites, who had their name from their ex¬ 
cessive zeal for their imams, were so highly trans¬ 
ported therewith that they raised them above the 
rank of created beings and attributed divine prop¬ 
erties to them, transgressing on either hand bv 
deifying mortal men and by making God corporeal. 
The sects of these are various and have various 
appellations in different countries. Abd’allah 
Ebn Saba (who had been a Jew, and had asserted 
the same thing of Joshua, the son of Nun) was the 
ringleader of one of them. This man gave the fol¬ 
lowing salutation to Ali, viz., Thou art thou— i. e., 


Thou art God; and hereupon the Gholaites be¬ 
came divided into several species, some maintain¬ 
ing the same thing, or something like it, of Ali, 
and others of some one of his descendants, affirm¬ 
ing that he was not dead, but would return again 
in the clouds and fill the earth with justice. But 
however much they disagreed in other things, 
they unanimously held a metempsychosis, and 
what they call al IIolul, or the descent of God on 
his creatures, meaning thereby that God is present 
in every place and Rpeaks with every tongue and 
appears in some individual persons; and hence 
some of them asserted their imams to be prophets, 
and at length gods. The Nosairins and the Ishak- 
ians taught that spiritual substances appear in 
grosser bodies, and that the angels and the devil 
have appeared in this manner. They also assert 
that God has appeared in the form of certain men ; 
and since, after Mohammed, there has been no 
man more excellent than Ali, and after him, his 
sons have excelled all other men, that God lias 
appeared in their form, spoken with their tongue 
and made use of their hands, for which reason, 
they sav, we attribute divinity to them. And, to 
support these blasphemies, they tell Reveral mirac¬ 
ulous things of Ali, as his moving the gates of 
Khaibar, which they urge as a plain proof that he 
was endued with a particle of divinity and with 
sovereign power, and that he was the person in 
whose form God appeared, with ivhose hands he 
created all things, and with whose tongue he pub¬ 
lished his commands; and therefore they say he 
was in being before the creation of heaven and 
earth. These extravagant fancies of the Shiites, 
however, in making their imams partakers of the 
divine nature, and the impiety of some of those 
imams in laying claim thereto, are so far from 
being peculiar to this sect that most of -the other 
Mohammedan sects are tainted with the same 
folly. 

Thus far we have treated of the chief sects among 
the Mohammedans of the first ages, omitting to 
say anything of the more modern sects, because 
they are little noticed by their own writers, and 
would be of no use to our present design. It may 
be proper, however, to allude briefly to the great 
schism at this day existing between the Sonnites 
and the Shiites, or partisans of Ali, and main¬ 
tained on either Ride with implacable hatred and 
furious zeal. Though the difference arose at first 
on a political occasion, it has notwithstanding been 
so well improved by additional circumstances, and 
the spirit of contradiction, that each party detest 
and anathematize the other as abominable heretics 
and farther from the truth than either the Chris¬ 
tians or the Jews. The chief points on which they 
differ are—1. That the Shiites reject Abu Beer, 
Omar and Othman, the first three khalifs, as 
usurpers and intruders, wrhereas the Sonnites ac¬ 
knowledge and respect them as rightful imams. 
2. The Shiites prefer Ali to Mohammed, or, at 
least, esteem them both equal, but the Sonnites 
admit neither Ali nor any of the prophets to be 
equal to Mohammed. 3. The Sonnites charge the 
Shiites with corrupting the Koran and neglecting 
its precepts, and the Shiites retort the same charge 
on the Sonnites. 4. The Sonnites receive the 
Sonna, or book of traditions of their prophet, as 
of canonical authority, whereas the Shiites reject 
it as apocryphal and unworthy of credit. And to 
these disputes, and some others of less moment, is 
principally owing the antipathy which has long 
reigned between the Turks, who are Sonnites, and 
the Persians, who are of the sect of Ali. 

As success in any project seldom fails to draw 
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in imitators, Moliammed’s having raised himself 
to such a degree of power and reputation by acting 
the prophet induced others to imagine they might 
arrive at the same height by the same means. 
His most considerable competitors in the pro¬ 
phetic office were Moseilama and al Aswad, whom 
the Mohammedans usually call the two liars. 

The former was of the tribe of Honeifa, who in¬ 
habited the province of Yamana, and a was a man 
of great influence among them. He headed an 
embassy sent by his tribe to Mohammed in the 
ninth year of the Ilejra, and professed himself a 
Moslem; but on his return home, considering 
that he might possibly share with Mohammed in 
his power, the next year he set up for a prophet 
also, pretending to be joined with him in the com¬ 
mission to recall mankind from idolatry to the 
worship of the true God ; and he published writ¬ 
ten revelations, in imitation of the Koran. Mo- 
seilma, having formed a considerable party among 
the people of Honeifa, began to think himself upon 
equal terms with Mohammed, and sent him a let¬ 
ter, offering to go halves with him, in these words: 
From Moseilama, the apostle of God, to Moham¬ 
med, the apostle of God. Now let the earth be 
half mine and half thine. But Mohammed, think¬ 
ing himself too well established to need a partner, 
wrote him this answer: From Mohammed, the 
apostle of God, to Moseilama, the liar. The earth 
is God’s; he giveth the same for inheritance unto 
such of his servants as he pleaseth, and the happy 
issue shall attend those who fear him. During 
the few months which Mohammed lived after this 
revolt, Moseilama rather gained than lost ground, 
and grew very formidable; but Abu Beer, his suc¬ 
cessor, in the eleventh year of the Hejra, sent a 
great army against him, under the command of 
that consummate general Khaled Ebn al Walid, 
who engaged Moseilama in a bloody battle, in 
which, the false prophet happening to be slain by 
Wahsha, the negro slave who had killed Hamza 
at Ohod, and by the same lance, the Moslems 
gained an entire victory, ten thousand of the apos¬ 
tates being left dead on the spot and the rest re¬ 
turning to Mohammedanism. 

Al Aswad, whose name was Aihala, was of the 
tribe of Ans, and governed that and the other 
tribes of Arabs descended from Madhhaj. This 
man was likewise an apostate from Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and set up for himself the very year that Mo¬ 
hammed died. He was surnamed Dhu’lhemar, or 
the master of the ass, because he used frequently 
to say, The master of the ass is coming unto me; 
and pretended to receive his revelations from two 
angels named Sohaik and Shoraik. Being skilled 
in legerdemain, and having a smooth tongue, he 
gained on the multitude by the strange feats which 
he showed them and the eloquence of his dis¬ 
course; by these means he greatly increased his 
power; and having made himself master of Najran 
and the territory of al Tayef, on the death of Bad- 
han, the governor of Yaman for Mohammed, he 
seized that province also, killing Shahr, the son 
of Bad ban, and taking to wife his widow, whose 
father, the uncle of Firuz, the Deilamite, he had 
also slain. These news being brought to Moham¬ 
med, he sent to his friends and to those of Ham- 
dan, a party of whom, conspiring with Kais Ebn 
Abdd’ al Yaghuth, who bore al Aswad a grudge, 
and with Firuz and al Aswad’s wife broke by 
night into his house, where Firuz surprised him 
and cut ofT his head. This was done the very 
night before Mohammed died. It is said that 
Mohammed on this occasion told those who at¬ 
tended him that before the day of judgment thirty 
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more impostors, besides Moseilama and al Aswad, 
should appear, and every one of them set up for a 
prophet. The whole time of Aswad’s rebellion 
was about four months. 

In the same eleventh year of the Hejra, but 
after the death of Mohammed, as seems most prob¬ 
able, Toleiha Ebn Khowailed set up for a prophet 
and Sejaj Bint al Mondar for a prophetess. 

Toleiha was of the tribe of Asad, which adhered 
to him, together with great numbers of the tribes 
of Ghatfan and Tay. Against them likewise was 
Khaled sent, who put them to flight, obliging To¬ 
leiha with his shattered troops to retire into Syria, 
where he stayed till the death of Abu Beer ; then 
he went to Omar and embraced Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and having taken the oath of fidelity to him, 
returned to his own country and people. 

Sejaj, surnamed Omm Sader, was of the tribe 
of Tamim, and the wife of Abu Cahdala, a sooth¬ 
sayer of Yamana. She was followed not only by 
those of her own tribe, but by several others. 
Thinking a prophet the most proper husband for 
her, she went to Moseilama and married him, but 
after she had stayed with him three days, she left 
him aud returned home. What became of her 
afterward we do not find. 

In succeeding ages several impostors from time 
to time started up; some made a considerable 
figure and propagated sects which continued long 
after their decease. We shall give a brief 
account of the most remarkable of them, in order 
of time. 

In the reign of al Mohdi, the third khalif of 
the race of al Abbas, one Hakem Ebn Hashem, 
originally of Meru, in Khorasan, who had been an 
under-secretary to Abu Moslem, the governor of 
that province, and afterward turned soldier, passed 
thence into Marwara’lnahr, where he gave him¬ 
self out for a prophet. He is generally named by 
the Arab writers al Mokanna, and sometimes al Bor- 
kai—that is, the veiled—because he used to cover 
his face with a veil, or a gilded mask, to conceal 
his deformity, having lost an eye in the wars, and 
being otherwise of a despicable appearance; though 
his followers pretended he did it for the same rea¬ 
son as Moses did, viz., lest the splendor of his coun¬ 
tenance should dazzle the eyes of the beholders. 
He made a great many proselytes at Nakhshab 
and Kash, deluding the people with juggling per¬ 
formances, which they accepted as miracles. This 
impostor, not content with being reputed a proph¬ 
et, arrogated divine honors to himself, pretending 
that the deity resided in his person ; and the doc¬ 
trine on which he built this was the same with that 
of the Gholaites, above mentioned, who affirmed a 
transmigration or successive manifestation of the 
divinity, through and in certain prophets and holy 
men, from Adam to these latter days, but the par¬ 
ticular doctrine of al Mokanna was that the person 
in whom the deity had last resided was the afore¬ 
said Abu Moslem, and that the same had, since 
his death, passed into himself. The faction of al 
Mokanna, who had made himself master of several 
fortified places in the neighborhood of the cities 
above mentioned, growing daily more and more 
powerful, the khalif was at length obliged to send 
an army to reduce him; and at their approach al 
Mokanna retired into one of his strongest fortresses, 
which he had well provided for a siege, and sent 
his emissaries abroad to persuade people that he 
raised the dead to life and knew future events. 
But being besieged by the khalif's forces, when 
he found there was no possibility for him to esoape 
he gave poison to his whole family and all that 
were with him in the castle; and when they were 


dead, he burnt their bodies, together with their 
clothes and all the provisions and cattle; and then, 
to prevent his own body being found, he threw 
himself into the flames, or, as others say, into a tub 
of nitric acid or some other preparation, which 
consumed every part of him except his hair; so 
that when the besiegers entered the place they 
found no creature on it save one of al Mokanna’s 
concubines, who, suspecting his design, had hid 
herself and discovered the whole matter. This 
contrivance, however, produced the effect which 
the impostor designed among the remaining part 
of his followers; for he had promised them that 
his soul should transmigrate into the form of a 
gray-headed man riding on a grayish beast, and 
that after so many years he would return to them 
and give them the earth for their possession; the 
expectation of which promise kept the sect in ex¬ 
istence for several ages after under the name of 
Mobeyyidites, or, as the Persians call them, Sefid 
jamehghian—t. e ., the clothed in white, because 
they wore their garments of that color, in oppo¬ 
sition, as is supposed, to the khalifs of the family 
of Abbas, whose banners and habits were black. 
The historians place the death of al Mokanna in 
the one hundred and sixty-second or one hundred 
and sixty-third year of the Ilejra. 

In the year of the Hejra 201, Babec, surnamed al 
Khorremi and Khorremdin, began to assume the 
title of a prophet. We do not find what doctrine 
he taught, but it is said he professed none of the 
religions then known in Asia. He gained a great 
number of devotees in Abherbijnn and the Persian 
Irak, and grew powerful enough to wage war with 
the khalif al Mamun, whose troops he often de¬ 
feated, killing several of his generals, and one of 
them with his own hand; and by these victories 
he became so formidable that al Motasem, the suc¬ 
cessor of al Mamun, was obliged to employ the 
forces of the whole empire against him. The gen¬ 
eral sent to reduce Babec was Afshid, who, having 
overthrown him in battle, took his castles one after 
another with invincible patience, notwithstanding 
the rebels gave him great annoyance, and at last 
shut up the impostor in his principal fortress, 
which being taken, Babec found means to escape 
in disguise with some of his family and principal 
followers, but taking refuge in the territories of 
the Greeks, was betrayed by Sabel, an Armenian 
officer, who caused him to be put to an ignominious 
and cruel death. This man had maintained his 
ground against the power of the khalifs for twenty 
years, and had cruelly put to death over two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand people, it being his custom 
never to spare man, woman or child, either of the 
Mohammedans or their allies. The sectaries of 
Babec which remained after his death seem to 
have been entirely dispersed, there being little or 
no mention made of them by historians. 

About the year 235 one Mahmud Ebn Fa raj pre¬ 
tended to be Moses resuscitated, and played his 
part so well that several people believed in him 
and attended him when he was brought before the 
khalif al Motawakkel. That prince, having been 
an ear-witness of his extravagant discourses, con¬ 
demned him to receive ten buffets from every one 
of his followers and then to be drubbed to death, 
which was accordingly executed, and his disciples 
were imprisoned till they came to their right 
minds. 

Such is a narrative of the rise and progress of 
Mohammedanism. An exposition of modern di¬ 
visions and sects which have arisen in later years 
in the East does not lie within the scope of this 
article. 
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EARLY PROGRESS, PRIMITIVE FATHERS, HERESIES, PERSECUTIONS, AND VICTORY OVER PAGANISM. 


Christianity stands out as the religion of man¬ 
kind. It recognizes man in his legal and moral 
relations to God, his guilt as a transgressor, his 
weakness and need because he is the subject ot 
moral evil, and it holds forth for his acceptance 
all that humanity can require for pardon, peace 
and hope throughout a glorious immortality, while 
it provides not only a title to bliss, but a meetness 
for the jov and the glory that await the redeemed. 
Other religions have been adapted to individual 
nations, but Christianity is adapted to men as men, 
and thus it rises above national prejudices and 
unites the faithful whether Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
the children of Sliem or of Ham or of Japheth, as 
the children of God. At first Christianity was re¬ 
garded as a despised Jewish sect, but this estimate 
changed when, by the outspreading influence which 
the gospel of Jesus produced among the heathen 
as well as among the Jews, the universal tendency 
of Christianity became more clearly understood. 

The rapid spread of Christianity in the apostolic 
age is one of the most memorable facts in the his¬ 
tory of our race: and before entering on any his¬ 
torical details of the early progress of Christianity, 
it may be well to note the providential prepara¬ 
tions which the great Head of the Church had or¬ 
dered with a view to the speedy extension of the 
faith. The apostle Paul, in reference to the advent 
of Christ, states that he appeared “when the full¬ 
ness of time was come,” Gal. iv. 4; and when the 
condition of the world is examined, it will be 
found that a process of preparation had been 
going on for ages, which indicates the superin¬ 
tending care and overruling providence of the di¬ 
vine hand in bringing the nations of the earth into 
such a state that the way was made ready for the 
joyous acceptance of the gospel of God. 

When Christ ascended to the heavens and gave 
commission to his apostles to go into all lands and 
preach the gospel to every creature, there were 
three great varieties of national life which ruled 
among mankind, and which divided the world be¬ 
tween them. The Jew, the Greek and the Roman 
had left their impress on the civilization of the 
age, and even in Jerusalem itself there were abun¬ 
dant evidences that the city had become largely 
cosmopolitan in its character. Herod the Great, 
who had rebuilt and adorned the temple, erected 
even within the walls a theatre for Greek and 
Roman amusements, and in the neighboring plain 
he built a large amphitheatre. The coins which 
circulated in Jerusalem and Judica were marked 
with Greek inscriptions; and the piece of money 
(the silver Denarius) which was brought to our 
Lord, Matt, xxii., Mark xii., Luke xx., had on it 
an image of the Roman emperor, and the inscrip¬ 
tion was in Latin. Greek and Roman names were 
now common in Jewish families, and Greek and 
Latin words were common in the popular language 
of the day. The populace in the rural regions ad¬ 
hered to their old and venerated dialect, but Latin 
was the language of the law courts and of official 
correspondence among the legal authorities. The 
transition state of the age in Judcea may be seen 
in the fact that when Paul was in danger from the 


mob in Jerusalem, he addressed the commander 
of the garrison in Greek, and turning round he 
spoke to his countrymen in Hebrew, while the let¬ 
ter which Claudius Lysias sent with the guard 
which conveyed him to Felix and the speech of 
the lawyer Tertullus were both in Latin. Even 
the sanctity of the temple had to be guarded by 
inscriptions in Latin and Greek, which were posted 
up at the steps which led from the outer to the 
inner court to prevent all aliens from intruding 
into the sacred court of the Hebrews, and this is 
in entire accordance with the incident mentioned 
by the evangelists, that when our Lord was cruci¬ 
fied “the superscription of his accusation” was 
written above his cross in letters of Hebrew and 
Greek and Latin. Thus our Lord appeared; and 
having finished his work, he ascended to his 
Father, sending his apostles forth at the conflu¬ 
ence of three great civilizations. Judaism had 
done the work for which it was established, the 
Greek civilization had affected the world from the 
Indus in the East even to Rome itself, and the 
Roman element had now entered on its mission, 
and was contributing unintentionally its share to 
the spread of the “good news” which was to be 
heralded through all nations. 

The Jewish civilization has already in this 
work received such ample treatment that little is 
needful to be said in this place except to direct the 
attention of the reader to a few leading facts. The 
distinguishing feature of the Jewish system was 
religion. Everything in Jewish life, their proph¬ 
ets, their miracles, their rites and festivals, their 
sacrifices and everything in their public and pri¬ 
vate life, was connected with a religion which they 
knew was revealed and given in most solemn trust 
by the Most High. Their poetry, their leaders 
and their wars were religious; even their ordinary 
household transactions and the details of their 
every-day life were affected by their religion and 
the ceremonies which ever held that religion up 
before their minds. Then, again, the Jew differed 
from the heathen. Among the latter there might 
be an elevated philosophy and an esoteric faith, 
the property of the learned, who looked down 
with contempt on the vulgar worshipers of fabled 
gods and goddesses, and who bowed before images 
of their own formation. The religion of the priest 
was equally the religion of him who tilled the 
soil, the monarch and the peasant worshiped to¬ 
gether at the same service, and the shepherds of 
Gilead had the same share in the religion of 
Moses as the rabbis of Jerusalem. All were 
taught that the great Author of creation was the 
fountain of all good, and the only object of ador¬ 
ation. The authority and will of Jehovah was the 
rule of life, and the motive and support of all 
holiness. Religion involved morality, and no 
morality could exist apart from religion. The 
gods of Greece and Rome were the personifications 
of human passions, and they often served as ex¬ 
amples and patrons of vice; but the Jew was 
taught the unity of the Godhead, the distinction 
between the eternal, the infinite Creator and the 
creature, and the utter folly of polytheism and the 


sin of bowing down before an idol. The Scrip¬ 
tures of the Jews, which made the popular mind 
familiar with the idea and fact of Revelation, 
made them equally familiar with the guilt of sin, 
their need of forgiveness and purification; while 
it encouraged them to a spirit of prayer, of reli¬ 
ance on divine aid, and led them to feel that only 
in the favor and grace of God could they have 
strength for every duty. Thus on the hills of 
Judiea there was a divine light which never shone 
on the mountains of Greece or on the Italian 
plains. The Parthenon in its beauty shone under 
the light of heaven, but it cast no light down 
among the groveling worshipers who danced 
around the statues of their licentious deities. On 
the other hand, the religion of the Jew spake of a 
God of holiness, the searcher of the heart, and of 
purer eyes than to look on sin or iniquity. An¬ 
other feature of the Jewish faith was the remark¬ 
able fact that it always projected the mind of the 
worshiper forward and pointed to the future. 
Much as the Jew had when the tabernacle and 
temple services were established, the hopes of 
the people were directed onward to One who was 
to come. Their types, their promises, their sacri¬ 
fices, kept the eye of faith watchful, and led the 
people to live in expectation of a Messiah. 
Greeks and Romans spoke of a golden age, but it 
was among the past; and while they felt that there 
was nothing in their faith to fill the void of their 
souls in the present life, if they thought at all, 
they felt that it was powerless to enlighten and 
sustain in presence of the future. On the other 
hand, the Jew might fail, and he often did fail, to 
use the light which he enjoyed; but the arrange¬ 
ments of Providence effected among the Jews the 
objects proposed in making them the depositories 
of a faith which was revealed from heaven. After 
their Babylonish experiences they never lapsed 
into idolatry. They presented to the world the 
only example which the nations displayed of a 
people who believed in one God. Thus settled in 
the faith of monotheism, and awaiting the advent 
of the promised Messiah, it only remained that a 
social change should be effected in their state, in 
order to prepare them for their part in spreading 
the faith when the Deliverer should appear in the 
“ fullness of time.” That change in due time and 
by providential causes was accomplished. 

It does not lie within the compass of this essay to 
enter minutely into detail on the subject of Jewish 
dispersions toward the west. Toward the east their 
dispersion began early, and they soon rose to posi¬ 
tions of power and trust. Before the time of 
Alexander the Great they had settled in Phoenicia 
and Syria. Antiochus the Great carried two thou¬ 
sand Jewish families to Lydia and Phrygia, whence 
they spread into Pamphylia and Galatia, and 
along the western coasts from Ephesus to Troas. 
By the time of Jeremiah they were in Africa, and 
they were a power in Alexandria from the days of 
Alexander. They went southward to Ethiopia, 
the country of Queen Candace; and westward 
they spread in great numbers to the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene ” It was easy for the Jew to 
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pass into Europe over the Archipelago, and they 
settled in numbers in the cities from Philippi to 
Corinth, Acts xvi. 14; xviii. 18. That they pre¬ 
vailed in Thessaly, Bceotia, Macedonia, JEtolia 
and Attica, in Argos and Corinth, is attested by 
Philo; and St. Luke shows how they were scat¬ 
tered through Macedonia and Greece, and that 
they had settled in Rome. At first Jews were 
brought to Rome to decorate a victory, and to 
march in the triumphal procession of a conqueror, 
but they were freed from bondage, and in time 
they made many proselytes even in the cap¬ 
ital. That they were found in the island of Sar¬ 
dinia is well known, and there is reason to believe 
that they have extended into Gaul; and thus these 
emigrants and their descendants were scattered 
abroad, having in their habitations the knowledge 
of the gre.it God who hath made the heavens and 
the earth, and who, in the revelation which he had 
given to them, had led them to look with undying 
hope for the advent of a Messiah who would 
come as the Healer of the nations. 

Thus in process of time the Jewish mind became 
familiar with the practice of leaving their old 
rural homes. The narrow limits of their father- 
land had become too strait for them; and when 
the outstretching arms of the Roman power had 
grasped all the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
made it a Roman lake, the provinces which passed 
under the sway of the Roman power contained a 
fair representation in their towns and cities of the 
Jewish people. The geographical position of 
Judcea facilitated this emigration. Egypt was at 
their door, and Egypt opened the way along the 
African shore to the Greek colonies which lay to 
the west. From Tyre and Sidon, Antioch and 
the cities of Syria were brought within reach, and 
the corn-ships from Alexandria which coasted the 
shores, or which risked the voyage from one harbor 
to another, carried the venturous Jew to the marts 
of Asia Minor, to the cities of Greece and of 
Sicily and to the wealth and luxury of Rome. 
Thus the Jew, with his conception of the God 
eternal, invisible, the creator and ruler of all, with 
bis belief in Revelation, his acknowledgment of 
guilt and sin, his faith in atonement and sacrifice 
for guilt, and his hope and longing expectation in 
a coming Messiah, was scattered abroad among the 
nations, that when he received the assurance of 
the fact that the Messiah had come, and that he 
had died for our sins and risen again according to 
the Scriptures, he might become a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and to tell them of a Saviour who had 
arisen in Israel. 

n. Another agency of vast influence was under 
preparation for its share in the promotion of the 
gospel, while the Jew was made ready to spread 
abroad the knowledge of salvation. The Greeks 
were the great colonizers of the ancient world. 
While the Egyptians with their peculiar culture 
confined themselves to the valley of the Nile, the 
Greeks were roaming about everywhere in their 
ships. Their mental energy was equaled bv their 
physical restlessness. They had a wonderful capa¬ 
city of adapting themselves to the habitudes of the 
people among whom they sojourned. Like the An¬ 
glo Saxons of the present time, they carried their 
civilization from country to country; and though 
they were not addicted to conquest by prowess of 
arms, they left their impress wherever they set¬ 
tled. Thus Southern Italy came to be recognized 
as Greece even at the time when the Roman re¬ 
public was rising into power, and their influence 
in Sicily was displayed by the magnitude and 
wealth of its Greek cities. When Alexander 


swept over Asia, he carried the elements of the 
Greek civilization along with him. New cities were 
built, and new lines of trade and intercourse were 
established. Even the mountain ranges of West¬ 
ern Asia felt their fastnesses occupied, and the 
Tigris and the Euphrates became Greek rivers. 
Accordingly, over all these widely separated re¬ 
gions the forms of Greek civilization prevailed. 
The language, the forms of art, poetry, literature, 
philosophy, all that gave tone and elevation to 
Greece, were carried to every Grecian settlement; 
and thus the language of Athens was heard among 
the Jewish colonies in Babylon. Even when the 
empire of Alexander was divided, the capitals 
which arose under his successors contributed to 
the sway of the elements which prevailed in 
Greek life. Like Berlin and St. Petersburg, which 
have risen suddenly, so Alexandria in Egypt and 
Antioch rapidly became influential centres of 
commercial and civilized life; both became cen¬ 
tres of Christian life and missionary activity, and 
both rose to great eminence in the history of the 
Christian Church ; but before they attained to that 
eminence they served their purpose of opening up 
lines of intercourse with distant lands, and spread¬ 
ing the Greek language, which for ages was to be 
the language of the Christian Church. 

Of all the elements which the spread of the 
Greek colonies carried with them, including lan¬ 
guage, poetry, history, philosophy and art, the 
most influential was the language. Greek, which 
is the richest and most delicate tongue that the 
world has ever known, became the language of 
Christian theology. It has been well observed 
that “it was not an accident that the New Testa¬ 
ment was written in Greek—the language which 
can best express the highest thoughts and wor¬ 
thiest feelings of the intellect and heart, and 
which is adapted to be the instrument of educa¬ 
tion for all nations; nor was it an accident that 
the composition of these books and the promul¬ 
gation of the gospel were delayed till the instruc¬ 
tion of our Lord and the writings of his apostles 
could be expressed in the dialect of Alexandria. 
This also must be ascribed to the foreknowledge 
of Him who ‘winked at the times of ignorance,’ 
but who ‘ made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and deter¬ 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation,”’ Acts xvii. 30, 26. 

The language of Palestine was wanting in flex¬ 
ibility and in a capacity to express minute and 
varied shades of thought. It enshrined great facts 
and great principles; but when the minute rela¬ 
tions of doctrine required to be stated by a Paul 
or a John, it needed the elasticity and wondrous 
fertility of the Greek tongue, with its particles 
and moods and voices, to give expression to the 
inspired thought. And so also in the future his¬ 
tory of the Church, the mother tongue of Igna¬ 
tius, at Antioch, which Cicero learned at Athens, 
which Philo wrote at Alexandria, and in which 
Chrysostom declaimed at Byzantium, was required 
by Athanasius to express the faith in opposition 
to heresy; and the wonderful fact should never be 
forgotten that the Greek tongue is so elastic and 
expressive of different ideas that the presence of 
a letter expresses heresy, but its omission is an 
avowal of the faith. Such was the language which, 
as a vehicle of thought, had spread over all the 
nations around Judaea, when another influence be¬ 
gan to prevail, and which also ministered to dis¬ 
semination of the faith. 

III. The Roman empire was the growth of cen¬ 
turies. It rose by degrees on the west coast of 


Italy, and gradually but surely it extended north¬ 
ward into Etruria, and southward into Campania. 
In time it reached beyond the confines of Italy, 
and six hundred years after the foundation of 
Rome, Africa had been seized on, the Roman 
eagle had descended on Greece, and looking over 
the -Egean Sea, saw that the East was ready as its 
prey. Rapidly, like Britain In modern times in 
India, and Russia in Central Asia, province after 
province acknowledged the Roman sway, and be¬ 
fore the advent all the coasts from Ephesus (the 
great Ionian city) to Tarsus, in Cilicia, Antioch, 
and onward in a southerly direction to Alexan¬ 
dria, in Egypt, and west to Cyrene, these regions 
were subject to the city on the Tiber. Vastly dif¬ 
ferent from the progress of the Greeks was the 
advancement of the Roman power. Wherever 
the Roman eagle was carried there, was felt the 
presence of an external government. The idea of 
law, as it has been well observed, grew up with 
the growth of the Romans, and wherever they 
went they carried it along with them. They 
aimed at universal conquest and permanent occu¬ 
pation ; and they held that they might control and 
modify according to their ideas of social order and 
law. Where the Greeks settled they brought com¬ 
merce and science in their train; where the Ro¬ 
mans took up their abode they began to organize, 
to bring all the powers of law and order to pre¬ 
vail, and so they aimed at reducing every new 
province to the model which ruled in the Roman 
mind. The spirit of the Roman age is attested by 
the magnitude of the public works which were 
raised for governmental purposes, of which many 
still remain. They aimed at binding all the pro¬ 
vinces into one great consolidated empire, con¬ 
trolled by the legions which marched from region 
to region, with a view to maintain obedience and 
order. For this purpose, and for other uses, great 
roads were absolutely necessary, and among all 
the nations of antiquity the Romans stand out as 
the road-builders of ancient times. Britain, Gaul, 
Italy, Greece and Asia were traversed by their 
great highways; and thus a preacher of the cross 
could start on a missionary tour from Southern 
Scotland, and by means of a Roman road he could 
travel to the south coast of England. Crossing 
the Channel he might traverse Gaul and reach 
the southern coast of Italy on a similar highway ; 
and so in Greece, and after reaching the shore of 
Asia he might prosecute his journey toward the 
East on a causeway constructed and maintained by 
the imperial power. 

Another point of great importance must be 
taken into the account. Widely scattered as the 
Greek communities were, they never carried about 
with them the idea of universal dominion and the 
determination to reduce all subjugated provinces 
to the obedience of Greek law. Hence a citizen 
might be safe in one country, but his life might be 
in danger if he ventured into another. The word 
“foreigner” usually meant an enemy. But all 
this was changed when the eagles of Rome floated 
over province after province brought under Ro¬ 
man sway. A man who was able to say, “I am 
a Roman citizen,” felt that he had a safeguard 
around him for his life and liberty; and though 
many of the rulers of provinces and dispensers of 
law were like Appius and Verres, like Pilate and 
Felix, still the announcement of “citizenship” 
often acted like a talisman, and saved multitudes 
from bonds and stripes, from imprisonment and 
death. It was thus that Paul was able to compel 
a reckless magistrate at Philippi to refrain from 
oppressing him, and in dread to apologize for his 
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misconduct, while he set the apostle at liberty. 
Both in Judtea and in Macedonia his right of cit¬ 
izenship rescued him from peril. He converted 
one governor in Cyprus, by another he was pro¬ 
tected in Achaia, by a third he was saved from a 
Jewish mob in Jerusalem and forwarded by still 
another to Rome. Thus Roman ambition, the lust 
of conquest, the energetic enforcement of law and 
the stern resolve that wherever the imperial stand- 
aril was erected there Roman customs should pre¬ 
vail, undesignedly tended to secure the rapid 
advancement of the knowledge of Christ. With 
a language so general as the Greek, and under the 
protection of a power everywhere dominant as the 
Roman was, the apostle or the Christian mission¬ 
ary could go everywhere preaching the word. 

IV. Still another and a weighty influence de¬ 
mands our notice. The rapid advancement of 
Rome to greatness left sad traces of ruin and mis¬ 
ery in the train of conquering legions. The close 
of the republic was characterized by cruel suffer¬ 
ing. Civil wars alternated with slave rebellions, 
and then came wars of conquest, so that every 
region of the vast empire had witnessed deplora¬ 
ble scenes of bloodshed. No land rapidly recu¬ 
perates that has been desolated by fierce, protract¬ 
ed internal warfare. Every subjugated province 
had thus suffered; and even Italy itself was bereft 
of its freemen by the drainage of her people to 
maintain the rank and file of the legions in for¬ 
eign wars. Wealth had accumulated in some 
hands, and a senseless and extravagant luxury 
existed by the side of military colonies and huge 
slave factories. Cruelty and profanity abounded. 
External government prevailed under the pressure 
of the legions, but under the surface of society a 
chaos of opinions and morals prevailed. Among 
the wealthy and the elevated all regard for the 
deities had departed. The writings of Juvenal 
and Tacitus attest the corruption which festered 
in all ranks, alike in the Senate and the family; 
and thus, while the licentious creeds and practices 
of Greece had spread over Italy and poisoned 
society, a slave system of excessive severity held 
a great part of the people in the fetters of a hope¬ 
less bondage, out of which they could not escape. 
For them life was servitude; they had nothing, 
their lives were not their own ; earth had no sol¬ 
ace for them; in darkness about the future, they 
had no religion to sustain in time, to speak of 
hope, to gild the future with the light of freedom 
and to hold forth the faithful promise of a blessed 
immortality. Thus, in the very condition of the 
Roman empire and the wretched state of its seeth¬ 
ing, mixed population there existed a negative 
preparation for the gospel of Christ; and it has 
been wisely said that “this tyranny and oppression 
called for a Consoler as much as the moral sickness 
of the Greeks called for a Healer , and a Messiah 
was needed by the whole empire as much as by 
the Jews, though not looked for with the same 
conscious expectation.” Thus, by the mysterious 
wisdom and the overruling providence of the 
Most High, a combined series of influences were 
prepared which tended to open the nations for 
the reception of the gospel of the grace of God. 
When the maturity of the Roman empire was 
completed, when all parts of the civilized world 
were bound together in one empire, when a com¬ 
mon organization pervaded the whole, when chan¬ 
nels of communication were everywhere opened, 
when new facilities for traveling were provided, 
when the Jew with his monotheistic faith was 
scattered through the nations, and when he 
spread of a common tongue was effected, then was 
243 - 


“the fullness of times,” and then the Messiah 
came. 

V. Then again in the gospel itself there were 
elements of power which affected the masses of the 
population in the empire in a manner that no 
former age had experienced. A social malady 
had affected all classes of the population. The 
lower ranks of life suffered from the exactions of 
the upper, and the vast masses who everywhere 
were held in bondage felt that for them life had 
no joys. But from the East came these strange 
men who heralded the wondrous news that there 
was an eternal freedom for the captive. They 
might be downtrodden and degraded by the classes 
who used them for selfish interests, but here were 
messengers to tell them of an exaltation to a holy 
brotherhood, in which, as kings and princes, they 
would reign for ever and ever. As they were, 
they had nothing, but here were men who said, 

“ All things are yours, and you are Christ’s.” 
Against tyranny and suffering they were helpless, 
but the gospel told them of One who is mightier 
than all their enemies, who would never leave 
them, who engaged to be their light, their shield, 
their provider, their upholder, their ever-present 
friend in life, their support in death, and in eter¬ 
nity the source of unfading joy. If they had 
thought at all of what they were and whither they 
were going, they felt that there was a void and 
darkness in their minds, and that a burden weighed 
on their hearts, from which their gods gave no 
deliverance, but here in the gospel was light and 
life, for it told of immortality, and, even mightier 
than death and the grave, it gave assurance of 
a glorious resurrection. Then again, among the 
higher ranks, the fact was realized that society 
was disorganized and out of joint. W ealth and 
extravagance failed to satisfy; and, though the 
great body of the population toiled for the things 
that perish in the using, still there were those who 
felt that life, such as they knew it, was but vanity. 
To them as to the slave the gospel was a message 
of power. It spake of better and more enduring 
things than aught that they had experienced, of 
peace that the world had never given, of soul rest 
and heartfulness which they had never known. 
Men dislike pain and start back from suffering. 
To die and cease to be, to think that all beyond 
the present with its weary load must be a blank 
and an eternal loss of consciousness,—men natur¬ 
ally put these things far from them, and accord¬ 
ingly there was felt to be in that gospel which 
drew aside the curtain and permitted the Chris¬ 
tian believer to see that if the earthly house of 
this our tabernacle were destroyed there is a build¬ 
ing of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens, awaiting him in a better land, 
there was a mighty power which came to his soul 
that cheered and saved. 

VI. That the gospel was also divinely accred¬ 
ited by such evidences as showed that it was from 
God is evident. He who said to his apostles, 
“Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” re¬ 
membered his promise that he would ever be with 
them. Having burst the bonds of the grave and 
shown himself alive after his passion by many in¬ 
fallible proofs for forty days, hecommanded them to 
wait at Jerusalem for the promise of the Father, that, 
being endued with power when the Holy Ghost 
would come upon them, they might be witnesses 
for him both in Jerusalem and in all Judaea and 
in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the 


earth. All that this promise included was ful¬ 
filled, and whether it was at the gate of the temple 
that the lame was made to walk with strength and 
gladness, or that the prison-gates opened and gave 
freedom to an apostle, or that fraud and hypocrisy 
were unveiled by the deaths of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, or that special power was vouchsafed to 
garments from the body of Paul, or that even the 
venom of the viper was not permitted to injure 
him, the powers with which the apostolic mes¬ 
sengers were clothed, the nature of the message 
which they proclaimed and the lives which they 
led, all united in showing that the gospel was 
from God. Thus clothed with authority and led 
by the Spirit, the apostles and the apostolic mes¬ 
sengers went everywhere preaching the word, and 
great were the multitudes of those who believed. 

VII. Attempts have been made to account for 
the rapid spread of the gospel in the apostolic age 
by a reference to the fact that a regard for the 
heathen deities had ceased to influence people, 
and that any religion would have been acceptable 
which from its mere novelty appealed to the pop¬ 
ular mind. Those who take this position en¬ 
deavor to account for the remarkable results 
which followed the labor of the apostles, without 
admitting any need for the presence of divine 
power, or aught more than the ordinary occur¬ 
rences of daily life. The attempt is futile when 
made, as it is, in the face of facts which such 
skepticism always ignores. The divine purpose 
remembers the means, as well as the end to be at¬ 
tained ; and this is as truly illustrated in the in¬ 
fluences which tended to the rapid spread of Chris¬ 
tianity as it was in the effect of the causes which 
led to the Babylonish captivity, or to the decay 
of the Greek kingdoms before the Roman power. 

A candid examination of the subject must recog¬ 
nize all the elements which have been briefly ad¬ 
verted to in this narrative, as they are all obvious 
to any intelligent, educated mind. They all had 
their place in the condition of society in the apos¬ 
tolic age, and they all possessed a character which 
tended to operate toward the end which they pro¬ 
duced. The Jewish dispersion carried through¬ 
out the nations the seminal principles of a mono¬ 
theistic faith ; the Greek colonies spread abroad a 
language in which minute shades of theological 
ideas could be expressed; the Roman power 
served for a time to open the nations for the pro¬ 
pagators of the new faith ; the gospel system con¬ 
tained the moral and spiritual elements which the 
world, in its distracted, sickened and desponding 
state, required ; this gospel was by signs and won¬ 
ders authenticated as being a divine message; and 
while the Author of the gospel promised that the 
power of the Holy Spirit should accompany the 
word and cause it to spread abroad, and the re¬ 
sults which followed showed how that promise 
was fulfilled, it was the union of these influ¬ 
ences which caused the word so mightily to pre¬ 
vail. When “the fullness of time” had arrived, 
they were prepared to operate; and hence it came 
to pass that in the first century, so overwhelming 
was their power, that the scattered provinces of 
the Roman world all heard the message of the 
grace of God. 

Progress of the Church, until the 
Downfall of Paganism and the Estab¬ 
lishment of Christianity. 

The Acts of the Apostles record the leading 
incidents of the early progress of the Christian 
Church, and yet the object of Luke was not to 
enter into a minute detail of all the events which 
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occurred in the different countries into which the 
gospel had been carried during the period over 
which the narrative runs. The command of our 
Lord that the apostles should tarry at Jerusalem 
until the promised blessing should descend upon 
them was obeyed ; .and when the Pentecostal effu¬ 
sion of the Spirit took place, the results were im¬ 
mediate and extensive; Jews from all the East, 
from Afrifca, from Rome and Italy, became affected 
and multitudes believed. The narrative in the 
early chapters of the Acts shows how this great 
awakening, instead of producing an honest rational 
inquiry on the part of the priesthood and the 
upper classes, only stimulated them to more bigot¬ 
ed persecution, which had an effect diametrically 
opposite to their expectations. The terrified dis¬ 
ciples, in dread of their lives, fled northward to 
Samaria and to other parts of Syria, but they car¬ 
ried the gospel along with them. Fired with 
zeal, they proclaimed the wondrous story that 
Jesus of Nazareth, who by signs incontestable had 
shown himself to be the Son of God, had died for 
our sins, and risen again from the dead, according 
to the Scriptures. They proclaimed his victory 
over death and the grave, and they pointed to the 
mansions in the heavens into which he had 
entered as the forerunner of those who fled to 
him for salvation. Dread of being apprehended, 
and the difficulty of finding a support in strange 
places, obliged these wanderers to roam about, and 
wherever they went they were heralds of the 
good news. 

Forthwith Antioch and Damascus become cen¬ 
tres of gospel influence. The zeal of Saul as an 
opponent of the “Nazarene” stirred him up to go 
to Damascus, “ breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” His 
mission attests the unsettled and transition condi¬ 
tion of the law at that time in Palestine; for 
while the power of life and death had been with¬ 
drawn from Jewish courts, the Sandedrim still 
held to the claim that in spiritual matters it was 
lawful even to follow apostate or flagrant trans¬ 
gressors to the large cities in adjoining regions, 
and bring them up to Jerusalem for judgment, 
according to the nature of their offence. Saul 
reaches Damascus, but only to receive that light 
and life which turned the benighted, persecuting 
Pharisee into the humble, earnest and zealous 
missionary of the faith which once he destroyed. 
Joppa and Caesarea had already heard the gospel; 
for “they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, traveled as 
far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch,” and thus 
the sea-coasts heard the gospel by means of the 
wanderers who, flying from persecution, were seek¬ 
ing the asylum of a distant home. The barbarity 
of Iierod and the murder of James increased the 
alarm, and numerous terrified believers fled from 
the scenes of danger, and they too became instru¬ 
mental in disseminating the word. 

At length the missionary work of the Church is 
formally resolved on, and Paul and Barnabas are 
solemnly set apart at Antioch, by the command of 
the Holy Ghost, to carry the gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles, and now the great apostle enters on a career 
of labor and self-sacrifice, of devotion and faith, 
of zeal and endurance, of masterly exhibition of 
rhetorical power and logical acuteness, of consum¬ 
mate wisdom in adapting himself to every emer¬ 
gency, which have made him the prominent figure 
in the apostolic age, the most successful mission¬ 
ary of the Christian faith, and a leading character 
among the greatest of mankind. 

The history of the early planting of the churches 


is not fully given in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The apostles are introduced as waiting at Jeru¬ 
salem until the promise of the ascended Saviour 
should be fulfilled; and when the Pentecostal effu¬ 
sion of the Spirit was vouchsafed, the incidents are 
recorded which took place in connection with the 
great increase of the membership and the troubles 
which immediately followed, and which led to the 
dispersion of the brethren. Stephen had met his 
death because he had shown that Judaism was in¬ 
tended to be temporary, and it had become apos¬ 
tate. James the Elder fell under the hand of 
Herod Agrippa, Peter preaches in Lydda, Joppa, 
at Ciesarea, and receives Cornelius, the first Gentile 
convert, into the church. The word is proclaimed 
at Phoenice, Cyprus and Antioch, where the name 
of Christian is first applied to the disciples. 
During the first missionary journey of Paul with 
Barnabas, he visits Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lystra 
and Derbe, and many churches are gathered out 
of the heathen. The conflict about Jews and 
Gentile is settled in favor of Paul, and now Paul 
and Barnabas separate, having disagreed about 
Mark, and the great apostle enters on his second 
journey. Such was the state of the Church when 
it reached the close of the first half century of its 
history. Paul’s third journey carries him through 
Asia Minor, Macedonia and Greece; he establishes 
a church at Ephesus, where he remains three 
years, and by his labors in that city he makes it a 
place of great influence. • 

Again at Jerusalem his life is endangered and 
he is removed to Caesarea for safety, whence after 
an unjust imprisonment he is carried to Rome, and 
thus in the great capital of the empire he at length, 
even while a prisoner, is permitted to labor in found¬ 
ing a great Christian Church. 

By the close of the first century nearly all the 
provinces of the empire, including Palestine, 
Syria, Parthia, Arabia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Mace¬ 
donia, Greece, Illyria, Italy and Gaul had heard 
the glad tidings of the gospel. It is uncertain 
whether the great apostle of the Gentiles was able 
to carry out his intention of visiting Spain, but 
there is a tradition, which has some foundation, 
that at Rome, Paul was permitted to preach the 
gospel to persons of influence from Britain, and it 
is even probable that in the frequent changes of 
the Roman legions some of the officers and sol¬ 
diers who knew Paul at Rome, when they acted as 
his guard, may have carried Christianity through 
Paul to Britain. 

It is a memorable fact that while Luke was led 
to record the incidents connected with the out¬ 
growth of the Church as the result of the Pente¬ 
costal effusion, the success of Peter in opening 
the door of the Gentiles and the missionarv career 
of Paul, he gives no details of the labors of the 
other apostles. There is a tradition that connects 
Matthew with Ethiopia and different places in 
Asia, while Philip of Bethsaida is reported to 
have gone to Phrygia in Asia Minor. Thomas 
called Didymus— i. e ., the twin—preached in Par¬ 
thia, and Origen says he was buried at Edessa, while 
Jerome affirms that he died in India, and the 
Syrian Christians on the south-west or Malabar 
coast hold that they are descendants of an apos¬ 
tolic church which had been planted in India by 
the labors of that apostle. Andrew, the brother 
of Simon Peter, carried the gospel through Syria, 
Thrace and Aehaia, while he is reported to have 
been martyred at Patras in Aehaia. Bartholemew 
went to Yemen, Armenia, and afterward to India, 
.and Simon (Zelotes) is said to have preached in 
places so widely separated from each other as 


Egypt, Lydia in Asia Minor, and Britain, and in 
the last-mentioned country he is said to have been 
crucified with his head downward. Matthias died 
as a martyr in Ethiopia, or in Judaea, as some hold, 
being stoned to death by the Jews. James, known 
as the Less, “brother” of our Lord, who must be 
distinguished from James the bishop at Jerusalem, 
is said to have preached in Palestine and in Egypt, 
where he also suffered crucifixion. 

The seven churches of Asia mentioned in the 
Revelation show how widely before the death of 
John the gospel had spread in Western Asia. Of 
Pergamus and Thyatira little subsequent mention 
is made in history; but the other five, especially 
the first two, are distinguished among the most 
fruitful of the primitive communities. The church 
of Ephesus, which was founded by St. Paul, and 
governed by Timothy, was blessed bv the presence 
of St. John during the latest year of his long life. 
It is related of him that when his infirmities al¬ 
lowed him no longer to officiate he continued to 
dismiss the audience with the benediction. Igna¬ 
tius, during his residence at Smyrna, addressed an 
epistle to the Ephesians bearing testimony to their 
evangelical purity, and two other epistles addressed 
about the same period to churches of a later foun¬ 
dation at Magnesia and Trailium or Tralles attest 
the continued progress of the faith after all the 
apostles had departed. At the end of the second 
century the importance of Ephesus was still rec¬ 
ognized, and its bishop or pastor, Polycrates, con¬ 
ducted his flock in firm opposition to the first ag¬ 
gression of the Church of Rome. 

The province of Bithynia was situated at the 
south-western extremity of the Euxine Sea. We 
have no record of any apostolical church being 
founded here, but that there were Christians in the 
province is attested by the address of 1 Pet. i. 1, 
and it is unquestionable that in the very beginning 
of the second century a great portion of the popu¬ 
lation had received the faith, for the proofs which 
exist in pagan authority have never been disputed. 
Pliny the Younger, a humane and accomplished 
Roman, was governor of Pontus and Bithynia for 
about eighteen months, during the persecution of 
Trajan, and on that subject, A. D. 107, he addressed 
to the emperor a very celebrated epistle, of which 
portions are subjoined to show the state of the 
people and of the times in which he lived, the 
letter being one of the most valuable documents 
which have come down from antiquity. After 
mentioning the difficulty of his own situation, and 
his perplexity to proceed against men charged 
with no other crime than the name of Christian, 
the writer proceeds as follows: “Others were 
named by an informer, who at first confessed 
themselves Christians, but had left them some 
three years ago, some longer, and one or more 
above twenty years. They all worshiped your 
image and the statues of the gods; these also re¬ 
viled Christ. They affirmed that the whole of 
their fault or error lay in this, that they were wont 
to meet together on a stated day before it was light, 
and sing among themselves a hymn to Christ, as 
God, and bind themselves bv an oath not to the 
commission of any wickedness, but not to be guilty 
of theft or robbery or adultery, never to falsify 
their word, nor to deny a pledge committed to 
them when called upon to return it. When these 
things were performed, it was their custom to sepa¬ 
rate, and then to come together again to a meal, 
which they ate in common without any disorder; 
but this they had forborne since the publication of 
my edict, by which, according to your commands, 

I prohibited assemblies. 
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“After receiving this account, I judged it the 
more necessary to examine, and that by torture, 
two maid-servants which were called ministers; 
but I have discovered nothing besides a bad and 
excessive superstition. Suspending, therefore, all 
judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for 
advice, for it has appeared to me matter highly 
deserving consideration, especially upon account 
of the great number of persons who are in danger 
of suffering, for many of all ages and every rank 
of both sexes likewise are accused, and will be 
accused. Nor has the contagion of this supersti¬ 
tion seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, 
and the open country; nevertheless, it seems to 
me that it may be restrained and corrected. It is 
certain that the temples, which were almost for¬ 
saken, begin to be more frequented, and the sacred 
solemnities after a long intermission are revived. 
Victims likewise are everywhere bought up, 
whereas for a time there were few purchases. 
Whence it is easy to imagine what numbers of 
men might be reclaimed if pardon were granted 
to those who repent.” 

It was an early belief that St. Mark first preached 
the gospel at Alexandria, and founded churches 
there, and he is expressly mentioned by Eusebius 
as the first bishop of that city. The same writer 
asserts that a multitude of converts, both men and 
women, listened to his instructions from their very 
first delivery. The population of Alexandria was 
very numerous, and composed of every variety of 
race and superstition, so that no general prejudice 
against the introduction of a new religion could 
exist there. The city was commercial, active and 
remarkable for its diligence in the cultivation of 
every branch of literature. The people grasped 
at new ideas in philosophy, and they arrived at 
analyzing and systematizing tenets which appeared 
to be dissimilar with great eagerness. Even the 
Jews of Alexandria were less bigoted than in 
other cities to which they had emigrated, and 
there is little doubt that in this commercial capital 
Christianity soon prevailed among all classes of 
the inhabitants. The emperor Adrian had visited 
Alexandria, A. D. 134, and a letter which he wrote 
is preserved, and in it he says: “I have found 
Egypt in every quarter fickle and inconstant; the 
worshipers of Serapis are Christians, and those are 
devoted to Serapis who call themselves Christian 
bishops. There is no ruler of the synagogue, no 
Samaritan, no presbyter of the Christians, no 
mathematician, no soothsayer, no anointer; even 
the patriarch himself, should he come into Egypt, 
is compelled by some to worship Serapis, by others 
Christ, a most seditious and turbulent sort of men. 
However, the city is rich and populous. . . . They 
have one God; him the Jews, him all the Gentile 
people, worship.” Notwithstanding the levity of 
this profligate imperial philosopher, his statements 
manifestly prove that within a hundred years of 
the resurrection of Christ his followers formed an 
important part of the inhabitants of the second 
city of the empire. 

From the time of the council held in Jerusa¬ 
lem, A. D. 52, we have nothing more recorded of 
Peter in the Acts of the Apostles. It is believed 
by many that he went to Antioch, where he made 
some stay, Gal. ii. 11; and thence he journeyed, 
probably, through Pontus, Galatia. Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia. There is a tradition that he 
reached Rome soon after Paul’s departure, in 
A. D. G3, but this fact cannot be verified; and it 
is impossible to prove that he ever was at Rome, 
although the tradition of his having been in the 
great capital has received a wide acceptance. 


Jerome says that for seven years he was bishop 
of Antioch, and that in the second year of Clau¬ 
dius he went to Rome, where he acted as bishop 
for twenty-five years; but this needs confirmation. 

In A. D. 64 he wrote his First Epistle, and, as he 
himself says, from Babylon. Whether this -word 
is to be understood literally of Babylon in As¬ 
syria, or Babylon in Egypt, or Babylon in Meso¬ 
potamia, has been keenly disputed, while others 
understood the term figuratively, implying the 
city Rome, as in the Revelation of St. John, xvii., 
xviii. The dispute which has long prevailed on 
this subject is as far from being settled as ever; 
and it is obvious that any claim which rests for 
its foundation on the fact that Peter was at Rome 
and conferred on the officers of the Church there 
any superiority over other Christian churches must 
rest on a very unstable basis, and is not worthy of 
any historical regard. To enter upon this much-dis¬ 
puted question would be unprofitable and unneces¬ 
sary, for history plainly negatives the assumption: 

“ After the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus 
was the first that received the episcopate at Rome,” 
Euseb. Hist. iii. 2. Again, the same author ob¬ 
serves, in his “Catalogue of the Bishops of Rome,” 
taken from Irenceus: “The blessed apostles, hav¬ 
ing founded and established the Church, transmit¬ 
ted the office of the episcopate to Linus. Of this 
Linus Paul makes mention in his Epistles to Tim¬ 
othy. He was succeeded by Anendetus; and after 
him Oemcns held the episcopate, the third from 
the apostles,” Euseb. Hist. v. 6. Tertullian says, 
“St. Peter did ordain Clement ,” De Pnescr. 32. 
The Apostolical Constitutions declare that “ Linus 
was first ordained bishop of the Roman Church 
by Paul; but Clemens , after the death of Linus, 
by Peter in the second place,” Const. Ap. vii. 46. 
But if, as Jerome asserts in respect of Peter, he 
was bishop of Rome twenty-five years, and others 
say he was bishop of Antioch seven years previous 
to his removal to Rome, how is this, if a fact, to 
be reconciled with the Apostolical Canon (14) 
which states “ that no bishop should desert one 
church and transfer himself to another” ? and yet, 
according to their argument, the example of Peter 
was before them. The Apostolical Canons are 
held to have been collected together in the middle 
of the third century, and they have been ascribed 
to Clemens Romanus. The whole subject of Pe¬ 
ter’s connection with Rome is most ably discussed 
in Dr. Barrow’s “Treatise on the Pope’s Suprem¬ 
acy,” to which the reader is referred, as the object 
in this narrative is merely to state the leading 
facts connected with the spread of the gospel 
without discussing controverted questions. 

Our earliest knowledge of the existence of Chris¬ 
tianity in France is derived from its calamities. 
During the persecution of Marcus Antoninus, the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons sent a relation of 
their sufferings to those of Asia and Phrygia, 
which is by some ascribed to the pen of Irenseus. 
It is written with simplicity and beauty, and is 
one of the most affecting passages in the ancient 
history of Christianity. Pothinus, the bishop, 
with several others, underwent the last infliction. 
Still, we have not reason to believe that the relig¬ 
ion was at that time (A.D. 177) widely diffused 
in the country; probably, indeed, the same Po¬ 
thinus first introduced it from the East. Irenreus, 
the learned and zealous combatant of heresy, suc¬ 
ceeded to the dangerous eminence of Pothinus, 
and under his prolonged and vigilant protection 
Christianity took deep root and finally fixed itself 
in the soil of France. According to the best au¬ 
thorities, he died A. D. 202, the popular tradition 


being that he fell a martyr, though neither Ter¬ 
tullian nor Eusebius states this as fact. 

The gospel spread rapidly along the north coast 
of Africa, and by the end of the second century 
the church of Carthage had reached a great emi¬ 
nence. The sore trials and persecutions to which 
Christians were speedily subjected arrested the 
growth of the Church for a time in the provinces 
which were chiefly afflicted ; but as soon as a mea¬ 
sure of security and peace was again attained the 
Church on all sides extended; and thus it contin¬ 
ued to grow until, in the struggle between pagan¬ 
ism and the gospel, the old heathen civilization 
had to give way and Christianity ascended the 
throne of the Caesars. 

It is not intended in this brief statement to 
enter with any critical minuteness into the contro¬ 
versy which has been maintained about the forms 
of Church order and government. The views of 
“episcopal” or “prelatical” writers on the one 
side and of those on the other who hold “non- 
prelatical” views are accessible to all who may 
desire to read on the subject. The remainder of 
this section is chiefly condensed from the “ His¬ 
tory of the Church,” by Dr. Waddington, a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, a prebendary of 
Chichester and dean of the cathedral in Dublin; 
and on the subject of the government of the 
Church at the close of the first century and in 
the early part of the second he says: 

There are many reasons which make it neces¬ 
sary, in the treatment of this subject, to distin¬ 
guish clearly between what is historically known 
and what is plausibly conjectured; for it is from 
the confusion of facts with probabilities that most 
of the difficulties of this question have arisen. In 
the first place, it is certain that from the moment 
in which the early churches attained a definite 
shape and consistency, and assumed a permanent 
form of discipline, as soon as the death of the 
last of the apostles had deprived them of the 
more immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and left them under God’s especial care and 
providence, to the uninspired direction of mere 
men, so soon had every Church respecting which 
we possess any distinct information adopted the 
episcopal form of government. The probable na¬ 
ture of that government we shall describe pres¬ 
ently, but here it is sufficient to mention the un¬ 
disputed fact that the religious communities of 
the Christian world universally admitted the su¬ 
perintendence of ministers, called bishops, before 
the conclusion of the first century. In the next 
place, it is equally true that neither our Saviour 
nor his apostles have l§ft any express and posi¬ 
tive ordinances for the administration of the 
Church, desiring, perhaps, that that which was 
intended for every age and condition of man, to 
be the associate and guardian of every form of 
civil government, should have the means of ac¬ 
commodating its external and earthly shape to 
the various modifications of human polity. As 
Dr. Hinds in his “Early Church” has said, 
“ Principles are given, but no specific rules. 
After all, no form of Church government now 
exists, or could exist, accurately framed on the 
model of the earliest, since that was regulated by 
an inspired ministry and enlightened by extraor¬ 
dinary gifts.” It is also true that in the earliest 
government of the first Christian society, that of 
Jerusalem, not the elders only, but the “ whole 
Church,” were associated with the apostles; and it 
is even certain that the terms bishop and elder 
or presbyter were, in the first instance, and for 
a short period, sometimes used synonymously, 
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and indiscriminately applied to the same order 
in the ministry. Theodoret (Com. on 1 Tim. iii. 
1), a Father of the fourth century, admits and ex¬ 
plains that circumstance as follows: “The same 
persons were anciently called both bishops and 
presbyters, while those which are now called 
bishops were called apostles; but shortly after¬ 
ward the name of apostles was appropriated to 
those who were apostles indeed, and then the 
name bishop was given to those before called 
apostles.” (See also a passage from St. Ambrose 
cited by Amalarius and Bingham.) Whatever 
value we may attach to this explanation, it is 
quite certain that bishops began very early to 
assume the title of “successors of the apostles,” 
which we find to have been done by Firmilian, 
Cyprian and other bishops of Carthage. Bishop 
Pearson is of opinion that in some churches 
there were bishops and not presbyters; in others, 
presbyters and not bishops—a plausible opinion, 
strongly confirmed by the assertions of Clemens 
and Epiphanius, that in some churches there 
were bishops and deacons, in others only presby¬ 
ters and deacons, but that the larger communities 
had all the three orders. Mosheim, however, con¬ 
siders “the two terms as undoubtedly applied to 
the same order of men,” and such is the plain in¬ 
terpretation of the Scripture passages. From the 
comparison of these facts it seems natural to draw 
the following conclusions: that during the lifetime 
of the apostles they were themselves the directors, 
or at least the presidents, of the Church; that, as 
long as they remained on earth, it was not neces¬ 
sary in all cases to subject the infant societies to 
the delegated authority of a single superintendent, 
though the instances of Titus and Timothy clearly 
prove that it was sometimes done; and that, as 
they were severally removed from the world, 
some distinguished brother was in each instance 
appointed to succeed, not indeed to the name and 
inspiration, but the ecclesiastical duties of the 
blessed Teacher who had founded the Church. 
The concurrence of ancient records confirms this 
last conclusion; the earliest Church historians 
enumerate the first bishops of the churches of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Smyrna, Alexan¬ 
dria and Rome, and trace them in each case from 
the apostles. And thus it came to pass that for 
more than twenty years before the death of St. 
John most of the considerable churches had gradu¬ 
ally fallen under the presidency of a single person 
entitled bishop; and that after that event there 
were certainly none which did not speedily follow 
the same name and system of administration. “ It is 
highly probable,” says Mosheim, “that the church 
of Jerusalem, grown considerably numerous, and 
deprived of the ministers and the apostles, who 
were gone to instruct other nations, was the first 
which chose a president or a bishop; and it is no 
less probable that the other churches followed bv 
degrees such a respectable example.” Referring 
to the Church at Corinth, Dr. Minds says, “Till 
the date of St. Clement’s Epistle its government 
had been clearly presbyterial, and we do not learn 
the exact moment of the change.” 

Deacons. —We have yet made no mention of the 
deacons, who were the third order in the episcopal 
Church. The word deacon means minister, and 
in that sense is sometimes applied to the office of 
the apostles; but in a general sense only, since we 
are assured, Acts vi., that the diaconal order was 
distinct and instituted for a specific purpose. 
However, it seems certain in the very beginning 
the office of the deacon was not confined to the 
mere ministry of the table, since we read that 


Stephen disputed publicly on the Christian truth 
with irresistible wisdom and spirit; and, more¬ 
over, that “ he did great wonders and miracles 
among the people.” It is equally clear that at¬ 
tendance on the poor was for several centuries at¬ 
tached to it; even after the office of treasurer was held 
by the bishop, the portion destined to charitable 
relief continued to pass through the hands of the 
deacon. It is not so easy to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of their spiritual duties in the earliest Church. 
Ignatius speaks of them with high respect, and in 
one place calls them “ ministers of the mysteries 
of Christ.” TertuIlian distinguishes them from 
the laity, together with bishops and presbyters. 
Cyprian asserts that the apostles appointed them 
as “ministers of their episcopacy and Church.” 
By the Nicene Council they are designated as 
servants of the bishop. In some churches they 
were admitted to read the gospel, and that they 
universally assisted in the distribution of the eu- 
charist, without any share in its consecration. 
Their early acknowledgment as members of the 
ministry is proved by their occasional presence in 
the original synods of the clergy. The deacon¬ 
esses, of whom we read in early Church history, 
may probably have been widows appointed, for 
the better preservation of the ministry from scan¬ 
dal and calumny, to superintend the charitable 
distribution made to the female portion of the 
poor. 

Clergy and Laity .—The origin of the distinction 
between the clergy and the laity has given rise to 
much controversy. Bingham is of opinion that it 
was derived from the Jewish into the Christian 
Church in its earliest days. And Clemens Alex- 
andrinus has expressly declared “that St.John, 
after his return from Patinos, ordained bishops 
and appointed such men for clerical ministers as 
were signified by the Holy Spirit.” If the per¬ 
sons here mentioned were actually set apart and 
consecrated to the ministry, the reality as well as 
the name of the distinction might with greater 
assurance plead apostolic authority, but this does 
not positively appear. On the other hand, the 
separation of the sacred order is so commonly 
mentioned by the early Fathers, not by Cyprian 
only, but by his predecessors Tertullian and 
Origen, and so invariably treated as a necessary 
part of the Christian system, that if its origin was 
not coeval with the foundation of the system, it 
was at least unrecorded and immemorial. The 
fairest supposition respecting this question appears 
to be that the first converts, those who spread the 
earliest tidings of redemption before the apostles 
themselves had quitted Judaja, were commissioned 
to preach the name and diffuse the knowledge of 
Christ indiscriminately. But it seems equally 
certain that this commission was of very short 
duration, and that as soon as in any place con¬ 
verts were found sufficient to form a society or 
church a bishop or presbyter was ordained for 
life to minister to them. The act of ordination 
established the distinction of which we are 
treating. 

According to the earliest form of episcopal gov¬ 
ernment, it would appear that the bishop possessed 
little, if any, power in matters of discipline, ex¬ 
cept with the consent of the council of presbyters; 
that the council possessed no sort of power except 
in conjunction with him ; and that in affairs strictly 
spiritual, as the ordination of the inferior clergy 
and the administration of the sacraments, he acted, 
as some think, with independent authority. Of 
most of the apostolical churches the first bishops 
or pastors were appointed by the apostles; but on 


their death the choice of a successor devolved on 
the members of the society. In this election the 
people had an equal share with the presbyters and 
inferior clergy without exception or distinction; 
and it is clear that their right in this matter was 
not merely testimonial, but judicial and elective. 

The churches thus constituted and regulated 
formed a sort of federative body of independent re¬ 
ligious communities dispersed through the greater 
part of the empire in continual communication and 
in constant harmony with each other. It is to¬ 
ward the middle of the second century that the 
first change is perhaps perceptible. Accordingly, 
we find the first instances of such assemblies as 
were of a general character. Their character was 
essentially popular; the representatives of equal 
churches elected to their sacred offices bv the whole 
body over which they presided assembled to de¬ 
liberate as equals. Again, the ecclesiastics who 
composed them properly appeared there in no 
other character than as the deputies of their 
churches, but it may sometimes have happened 
that on their return home they individually as¬ 
sumed some part of the power which they had 
possessed collectively; at least it is certain that 
many notions respecting the exalted and irresisti¬ 
ble nature of episcopal authority were already 
floating about the Christian world, and the bishop 
was not likely to disclaim the homage which would 
occasionally be offered to him. But it was not un¬ 
til the habit of acting in bodies made them sensible 
of their common interest and real power that they 
ventured to assert such claims, and assumed a 
loftier manner in the government of their dio¬ 
ceses ; so that though these synods were doubtless 
indispensable to the well-being of Christianity, 
they seem to have been the means of corrupting 
the original humility of its ministers; and the 
method which was intended to promote only the 
eternal interests of the Church promoted, in some 
degree, the worldly consideration of the order 
which governed it. This change began to show 
itself toward the end of the second century; 
and it is certain that at this period we find the 
first complaints of the incipient corruption of the 
clergy. On the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that the increased authority and influence 
of the hierarchy was highly serviceable to the 
whole body in periods of danger and persecution, 
and that in those times it was generally exerted to 
excite the courage and sustain the constancy of the 
faithful. 

Excommunication was the oldest weapon of 
ecclesiastical authority. Doubtless every society 
has the right to expel its unworthy members, and 
this right was of extreme use to the first Chris¬ 
tians, as it gave them frequent opportunities of 
exhibiting to the heathen world the scrupulous¬ 
ness of their moral purity. But afterward we 
know how dangerous an engine it became when 
wielded by weak or passionate individuals, and 
directed by caprice or interest or ambition. 

It is probable that the ceremonies of religion 
had somewhat outstripped their primitive sim¬ 
plicity even before the conclusion of the second 
century. Some additions were introduced even 
thus early, out of a spirit of conciliation with the 
various forms of paganism which were beginning 
gradually to melt into Christianity; but they were 
seemingly different in different countries; and it 
is not easy, or perhaps very important, to detect 
them with certainty, or to enumerate them with 
confidence. 

The first Christians were unanimous in setting 
apart the first day of the week, as being that on 
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which our Saviour rose from the dead, for the sol- | 
emu celebration of public worship. This pious 
custom was derived from the example of the 
church of Jerusalem, on the express appointment 
of the apostles. On these occasions portions of 
Scripture were publicly read to the people from 
the earliest age. 

The two most ancient feasts of the Church were 
in honor of the resurrection of Christ and of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. At a period when 
belief must almost have amounted to knowledge, 
the first Christians, the companions of the apos¬ 
tles, perhaps the disciples of our Saviour himself, 
were so seriously and practically earnest in their 
belief, and so satisfied of the generality of that 
belief in the truth of those two mighty miracles 
which have presented, perhaps, the greatest diffi¬ 
culties to the skeptical inquirer of after ages, as 
to establish their first two festivals in solemn com¬ 
memoration of them. 

We find no mention of any public fast except on 
the day of the crucifixion. The superstitious mul¬ 
tiplication of such acts of mistaken devotion was 
the work of a later age. 

3. Creeds .—The first Christians used no written 
Creed ; the Confession of Faith, which was held 
necessary for salvation, was delivered to children 
or converts by word of mouth, and entrusted to 
their memory. Moreover, in the several inde¬ 
pendent churches, the rule of faith was liable to 
some slight changes, according to the opinion and 
discretion of the bishop presiding in each. Hence 
it arose that when the creeds of those numerous 
communities came at length to be written and 
compared together, they were found to contain 
some variations; this was natural and necessary; 
but when we add that those variations were for 
the most part merely verbal, and in no instance 
involved any question of essential importance, we 
advance a truth which will seem strange to those 
who are familiar with the angry disputations of 
later ages. But the fact is easily accounted for— 
the earliest pastors of the Church drew their be¬ 
lief from the Scripture itself as delivered to them 
by writing or preaching, and they were contented 
to express that belief in the language of Scripture. 
They were not curious to investigate that which is 
not clearly revealed, but they adhered firmly and 
faithfully to that which they knew to be true; 
therefore their variations were without schism and 
their differences without acrimony. The creed 
which was first adopted, and that perhaps in the 
very earliest age, by the Church of Rome, was 
that which is now called the apostles’ creed, and 
it was the general opinion, from the fourth century 
downward, that it was actually the production of 
those blessed persons, assembled for that purpose; 
our evidence is not sufficient to establish that fact, 
and some writers very confidently reject it. But 
there is reasonable ground for our assurance that 
the form of faith which we still repeat and incul¬ 
cate was in use and honor in the very early propa- 
gation of our religion. 

The sacraments of the primitive Church were 
two—those of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The ceremony of immersion (the oldest form of 
baptism) was performed in the name of the three 
Persons of the Trinity; it was believed to be at¬ 
tended by the remission of original sin and the 
entire regeneration of the infant or convert by the 
passage from the land of bondage into the king¬ 
dom of salvation. A great proportion of those 
baptized in the first ages were, of course, adults, 
and the Church was then scrupulous to admit none, 
among its members excepting those whose sincere 


| repentance gave promise of a holy life. In after 
ages, by an error common in the growth of super¬ 
stition, the efficacy inherent in the repentance was 
attributed to the ceremony, and the act which 
washed away the inherited corruption of nature 
was supposed to secure a general impunity, even 
for unrepented offences. But this double delusion 
gained very little ground during the first two cen- j 
turies. 

The celebration of the sacrament of the Eucha¬ 
rist was originally accompanied by meetings which 
somewhat partook of a hospitable or at least of a 
charitable character, and were called Agapcca or 
Feasts of Love. Every Christian, according to his 
circumstances, brought to the assembly portions of 
bread, wine and other things as gifts, as it were, 
or oblations to the Lord. Of the bread and wine 
such as was required for the administration of the 
sacrament was separated from the rest and conse¬ 
crated by the bishop alone; its distribution was 
followed by a frugal and serious repast. Undoubt¬ 
edly those assemblies acted not only as excitements 
to ardent piety, but also as bonds of strict religious 
union and mutual devotion during the dark days 
of terror and persecution. It was probably on 
those occasions, more than any other, that the suf¬ 
ferers rallied their scattered ranks and encouraged 
each other, by one solemn act of brotherly com¬ 
munion, to constancy in one faith and association 
in the same afflictions. We observe, moreover, 
that as the dangers passed away from the Church, 
that more social form (if we may so express it) 
of eucharistical administration gradually fell into 
disuse. 

4. Morality .—The morality of the primitive 
Church is the subject to which we proceed with 
high confidence and unalloyed satisfaction. 

Certainly the character of the first Christians, 
and we are not without guides who make us 
acquainted with it, presents to us a singular spec¬ 
tacle of virtue and piety, the more splendid as it 
was surrounded by very mournful and very general 
depravity. We cannot read either St. Clement’s 
description of the early condition of the church 
of Corinth or Origen’s panegyric on that of Athens 
without recognizing a state of society and moral¬ 
ity such as all the annals of paganism do not dis¬ 
cover to us, and such as its principles could not 
ever have created. The following lines are a 
quotation from the former: “You were all hum¬ 
ble in spirit, nothing boasting, subject rather than 
subjecting, giving rather than receiving. Con¬ 
tented with the food of God, and carefully em¬ 
bracing his words, your feelings were expanded 
and his sufferings were before your eyes, so pro¬ 
found and beautiful the peace that was given to 
yon, and so insatiable the desire of beneficence. 
Every division, every schism, was detestable to 
you; you wept over the failings of your neigh¬ 
bors; you thought their defects your own, and 
were impatient after every good work,” etc. 

The above passage refers to the Christians of 
Greece; and there is a sentence in the letter of 
Pliny to Trajan already quoted, giving still stronger 
testimony to the virtues of the Asiatics. They 
bind themselves by an oath not to the commission 
of any wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft or 
robbery or adultery, never to falsify their word, 
nor to deny a pledge committed to them when 
called upon to return it. 

Bardesanes, a learned Christian of Mesopotamia, 
who lived in the time of Marcus Antoninus, has 
the following passage, preserved to us by Eusebius. 
“Neither do Christians in Parthia indulge in 
polygamy though they be Parthians, nor do they 


marry their own daughters in Persia though Per¬ 
sians. Among the Bactrians and the Gauls, they 
do not commit adultery ; but wheresoever they are 
they rise above the evil laws and customs of the 
country.” This is not only a very powerful, but 
almost an universal, testimony in favor of Christian 
morality, and there are some to whom its truth 
will appear the less questionable because it comes 
from the pen of a heretic. 

The virtue of chastity, which, however it may 
have been celebrated in the heroic ages of pagan¬ 
ism, was certainly little reputed in the East during 
the more enlightened rule of philosophy, was very 
rigidly cultivated by the primitive converts. This 
truth, which is generally attested by the passages 
above quoted, is made the subject of peculiar ex¬ 
ultation by Justin Martyr. But the continence of 
the first Christians did not degenerate into any 
superstitious practice, yet it seems certain that in 
the ages immediately subsequent the simple prin¬ 
ciple of the gospel began to be unreasonably exag¬ 
gerated, and somewhat later the progress of mo- 
nasticism was forwarded by the exalted value 
placed on that virtue. So that excess of admira¬ 
tion blinded enthusiasts as to its real nature and 
character, and led them to invest it with perfec¬ 
tions and pretensions which were at variance with 
the advancement and happiness of human society. 

The heathen governments, even the Roman in 
its highest civilization, tolerated and perhaps en¬ 
couraged the unnatural practice of exposing in¬ 
fants, who in that condition were left, as it might 
happen, to perish from cold or starvation, or pre¬ 
served for the more dreadful fate of public prosti¬ 
tution. This practice was held in deserved detest¬ 
ation by the followers of Christ. 

Charity was the corner-stone of the moral edifice 
of Christianity and its earliest characteristic; and 
as this is still the virtue by which it is most dis¬ 
tinguished, both publicly and privately, from 
every false religion, so we need not hesitate to 
avow that this of all its excellences was the most 
efficient under divine Providence in its original 
establishment. Every Christian society provided 
for the maintenance of its poorer members; and 
when the funds were not sufficient for this pur¬ 
pose, they were aided by the superfluities of more 
wealthy brethren. The same spirit which 
“preached the gospel to the poor” extended its 
provisions to their temporal necessities, and so far 
from thinking it any reproach to our faith that it 
first addressed itself by its peculiar virtues as well 
as precepts to the lower orders of mankind, we de¬ 
rive from this very fact our strongest arguments 
against those who would persuade us that the pat¬ 
ronage of kings was necessary for its establish¬ 
ment ; it rather becomes to us matter of pious ex¬ 
ultation that its progress was precisely in the 
opposite direction. By far the majority of the 
early converts were men of low rank, and their 
numbers were concealed by their obscurity until 
they became too powerful to dread persecution. 
Every step which they took was npward. Until 
the middle of the second century they could 
scarcely discover among their thousands one 
learned man. From the schools they advanced into 
the senate, and from the senate to the throne; and 
they had possessed themselves of every other office 
in society before they attained the highest. It is 
important to attend to this fact that we may not 
be misled, it is important to observe that the basis 
from which the pyramid started up was the faith 
and constancy of the common people—the spirit of 
the religion'and the earliest government of the 
Church was popular, and it is in its earliest his- 
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tory that we find those proofs of general moral 
purity on which we now dwell with the more 
pleasure, because in the succeeding pages the pic¬ 
ture will never again be presented to us. 

We will make one short extract from the writ¬ 
ings of a very witty pagan of the second century, 
which throws great light on the character of the 
Christians of that age. Lucian, who considered 
every form of worship as equally an object of 
ridicule, tells a story of one Peregrinus, who had 
been expelled from his country, Armenia, for the 
most horrible crimes; who thence wandered into 
Palestine, became acquainted with the doctrine of 
the Christians, and affected to embrace it. Being 
a man of talents and education, he acquired great 
influence among their illiterate body; and, in 
consequence, he soon attracted the notice of the 
Homan governor, and was thrown into prison for 
being a Christian. In prison he is represented to 
have been consoled by the pious charity of the 
faithful: “There came Christians, deputed from 
many cities in Asia, to relieve, to encourage and 
to comfort him, for the care and diligence which 
the Christians exert on these occasions is incredi¬ 
ble—in a word, they spare nothing. They sent, 
therefore, large sums to Peregrinus, and his con¬ 
finement was an occasion of amassing great riches; 
for these poor creatures are firmly persuaded they 
shall one day enjoy eternal life; therefore they 
despise death with wonderful courage, and offer 
themselves voluntarily to punishment Their first 
lawgiver has taught them that they are all breth¬ 
ren, when once they have passed over and re¬ 
nounced the gods of the Greeks, and worship that 
Master of theirs who was crucified, and regulate 
their manner and conduct by his laws. They de¬ 
spise, therefore, all earthly possessions, and look 
upon them as common, having received such rules 
without any certain grounds of faith. Therefore 
if any juggler or cunning fellow, who knows how 
to make his advantage of opportunity, happens to 
get into their society, he immediately grows rich ; 
because it is easy to abuse the simplicity of these 
silly people.” We have no reason to complain of 
such description from the pen of an adversary; 
for, on the one hand, it attributes to our ancestors 
in faith boundless charity, zeal inexhaustible, 
brotherly love, contempt of death, and of all 
earthly possessions, and a steady adherence to the 
faith and precepts of Christ; on the other hand, it 
lays no charge against them except simplicity, the 
usual associate of innocence. 

From A. D. 200 the progress of religion con¬ 
tinued with great rapidity; and we have reason 
to believe that, before the time of Constantine, 
it was deeply rooted is all the eastern provinces 
of the Romans, as well as in the Persian empire. 
Tillemont (vol. iii., p. 405), on the authority of 
Origen, asserts that the Christians, before the mid¬ 
dle of the second century, not only had built a 
number of churches, but had ventured in some 
places an assault upon temples, altars and idols. 
Gibbon has candidly acknowledged his error in 
attributing the conversion of Armenia to the reign 
of that emperor; and perhaps a more impartial 
reflection on the mission of Pantaenus, which we 
have no reason to believe fruitless, would have led 
him to doubt his own accuracy when he makes a 
similar assertion respecting ^Ethiopia. The light 
of Christianity had certainly penetrated, with 
varying splendor, among the Bactrians, the Par¬ 
tisans, the Scythians, Germans, Gauls and Britons; 
the Goths of Mysia and Thrace were converted by 
missionaries from Asia, and laid aside, on the re¬ 
ception of the faitli, the barbarity of their manners. | 


While the church of Antioch retained, after the 
fall of Jerusalem, a nominal supremacy among the 
Christians of the East, that of Rome continued to 
advance, among the Western churches, certain 
vague assertions of authority. On one occasion 
indeed, in the conviction of a heretical bishop, 
Paul of Samosata, its claims appear to have been 
indirectly encouraged by the emperor Aurelian; 
but they were not then acknowledged by any 
Christian Church, and were very warmly contested 
by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. That prelate 
maintained with equal zeal and truth the primi¬ 
tive equality of the churches. If the early Chris¬ 
tians had for the most part derived the rudiments 
of their learning from Alexandria, their charit¬ 
able exertions had been principally animated by 
the wealth and munificence of Rome. These two 
cities appear still to have maintained their respect¬ 
ive advantages. During the suspension of perse¬ 
cution, in the reign of Comraodus, many great and 
opulent families were converted; and we learn 
from an epistle of Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 
that it was among his duties to provide for the 
maintenance of more than fifteen hundred widows 
and mourners. The excellences of the religion 
contributed to its progress, and so rapid at this 
period was that progress that at the synod assem¬ 
bled at Rome in the year two hundred and fifty- 
one to pronounce upon the heresy (or schism) of 
Novatian, sixty bishops and a greater number of 
presbyters and deacons were present, though the 
rustic pastors in the other districts held their sepa¬ 
rate meetings respecting the same question. Under 
such of the emperors as were not decidedly op¬ 
posed to Christianity, a considerable number of its 
professors were to be found in the army and even 
at the court, since their.profession did not exclude 
them from public preferment; and their assem¬ 
blage for divine worship, in certain houses set apart 
for that purpose, was permitted by the connivance 
of the civil magistrate. The emperors during this 
age who were most favorable to Christianity were 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, Gor¬ 
dian and his two successors, the Philips. Respect¬ 
ing the first of these two, a great mass of authori¬ 
ties is adduced to prove that he had actually, 
though secretly, embraced the religion. 

Origen .—The best history of the church of Al¬ 
exandria during the first half of the third century 
is furnished by the life of Origen. That extraor¬ 
dinary person, the most eminent among the earlv 
Fathers, was a native of Egypt, the son of one 
Leonidas, who suffered martyrdom in the year 
202. When in prison, he received an epistle from 
his son, of which one sentence only is preserved to 
us: “Take heed, father, that you do not change 
your mind for our sake.” Origen was then about 
seventeen years old; his religious instructions he 
had received from Clemens Alexandrinus, his 
philosophical lore from Ammonius Saccus, and 
such proficiency had he made in both these 
studies that he was called to preside over the 
catechetical school of Christianity at the age of 
eighteen. He filled that office for nearly thirty 
years, and discharged its duties with zeal and 
genius so distinguished, with such fruitful dili¬ 
gence of composition, such persuasiveness of oral 
eloquence, as to make it a question whether our 
religion was ever so much advanced, in point of 
numbers, by the mere intellectual exertions of any 
other individual. He merited the honor of per¬ 
secution, and had the double fortune to be expelled 
from his chair and country by the jealousy of the 
bishop Demetrius and to he tortured in his old 
age by the brutality of a Roman emperor. The 


works of Origen exhibit the operation of a bold 
and comprehensive mind burning with religious 
warmth, unrestrained by any low prejudices or 
interests and sincerely bent on the attainment of 
truth. In the main plan and outline of his course 
he seized the means best calculated to his object, 
for his principal labors were directed to the col¬ 
lection of correct copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
to their strict and faithful translation, to the ex¬ 
planation of their numerous difficulties. In the 
first two of these objects he was singularly success¬ 
ful ; but in the accomplishment of the last part of 
his noble scheme the heat of his imagination and 
his attachment to philosophical speculation car¬ 
ried him away into error and absurdity, for he 
applied to the explanation of the Old Testament 
the same fanciful method of allegory by which the 
Platonists were accustomed to veil the fabulous 
history of their gods. This error, so fascinating 
to the loose imagination of the East, was rapidly 
propagated by numerous disciples, and became the 
foundation of that doubtful system of theology 
called Philosophical or Scholastic. His school 
gave birth to a number of learned men—Plutarch, 
Serenus, Heraclides, Heron—who proved the sin¬ 
cerity and multiplied the followers of their relig¬ 
ion by the industry with which they adorned life 
and the constancy with which they quitted it. 

Tcrtullian .—The Latin Church of Carthage at¬ 
tained little celebrity till the end of the second 
century, when it was adorned by Tertullian, and 
we find that about that period Christianity, which 
had already scattered its blessings along the banks 
of the Nile and into the adjacent deserts, also made 
great progress along the northern coast of Africa. 
Tertullian is described by Jerome as “a man of 
eager and violent temper;” and he appears to have 
possessed the usual vice of such a temperament, 
inconstancy. The same is the character of his 
writings; they contain some irregular eloquence, 
much confidence of assertion and a mixture of 
good with very bad reasoning. lie wrote many 
tracts against heretics, and then adopted the opin¬ 
ions of the least rational of all heretics, the Mon- 
tanists. But in spite of many imperfections his 
genius, his zeal and his industry place him at the 
head of the Latin Fathers of that period. His 
moral writings must have been eminently service¬ 
able to converts who had been educated with no 
fixed principles of morality, and his “Apology” 
is among the most valuable monuments of early 
Christianity. He appears to have been made a 
presbyter of the church of Carthage about 192 
A. D., at the age of forty-five. His secession from 
the Church may have taken place seven years 
afterward, and some of his most valuable Works 
were probably composed during the period of his 
heresy. 

The fame of Tertullian was succeeded in the 
same Church, but not surpassed, by that of Cyp¬ 
rian, an African and a heathen, who was converted 
to Christianity late in life, and presently raised to 
the see of Carthage about the year 250. It is said 
that he was exalted to that dangerous honor rather 
by the popular voice of the Church than by his 
own inclination. It is certain that, after a very 
short and disturbed possession of it, he suffered 
martyrdom with great fortitude in the reign of 
Valerian. An interesting and probably faithful 
account of his sufferings will be found in a later 
page. 

Government .—The government of the Church at 
the beginning of the third century was nearly such 
as we have already described. The more import¬ 
ant churches were severally superintended by a 
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bishop, possessed of a certain, but not very defi¬ 
nite, degree of authority, who ruled in concert 
with the body of presbyters, and even consulted 
on matters of great moment the opinion of the 
whole assembly. The provincial synods, of which 
we have spoken, composed of these bishops, as¬ 
sisted by a few presbyters, now began to meet with 
great regularity and to publish canons for the gen¬ 
eral ordination of ecclesiastical affairs. The me¬ 
tropolitans gradually rose in consequence. Their 
dignity seems to have been conferred for life, but 
their legitimate power was confined to the calling 
and presiding in councils and the fraternal admo¬ 
nition of offenders. Still, it was the natural conse¬ 
quence of this system, acting on human imperfec¬ 
tion, that the occasional presidents insensibly assert¬ 
ed a general pre-eminence over the other bishops, 
which it became their next step to dispute with 
each other, and that the other bishops, being now 
constantly distinguished from their presbyters by 
these synodical meetings, assumed both over them 
and the people a degree of ascendency not origin¬ 
ally acknowledged, but which it was not difficult 
gradually to convert into authority. If we are to 
bestow on any individual the credit of having ac¬ 
complished a change so natural and so nearly 
insensible, that distinction may possibly be due to 
Cyprian; certain it is that he pleaded for episco¬ 
pal supremacy with much more zeal and vehe¬ 
mence than had hitherto been employed in that 
cause. It seems clear, indeed, from several of his 
epistles, especially that addressed to Rogatian, 
that bishops possessed in his time, or at least in 
his Church, the power of suspending or deposing 
delinquents among the clergy. Yet even this was 
liable to some indefinite restrictions as to circum¬ 
stance and custom, and to a direct appeal to a pro¬ 
vincial council. And it does not appear that such 
power was frequently exerted without the consent 
of the presbyterial college or “senate of the 
Church.” From these facts, compared with the 
assertions afterward made by St. Jerome and St. 
Chrysostom, which we have already mentioned, 
we infer that the actual progress of episcopal 
usurpation during the third century was much 
less than some have imagined, or at least that 
the power of the bishops grew chiefly through the 
growth of their influence, and was not yet publicly 
acknowledged by the constitution of the Church.- 
We admit, however, with sorrowful reflection, 
that the individual conduct of some, perhaps many, 
among the directors of the Church during the 
course, and especially the conclusion of this cen¬ 
tury, deserved the reprehensions of contemporary 
and succeeding writers. Some assumption of the 
ensigns of temporal dignity—the splendid throne, 
the sumptuous garments, the parade of external 
pomp—indicated a departure from apostolical sim¬ 
plicity, and a contentious ambition succeeded to 
the devoted humility of former days. And though 
we believe this evil to have been exaggerated by 
all the writers who have dwelt upon it, since the 
abuses which we have noticed could scarcely be 
carried to violent excess by an order possessing no 
legally recognized rights or property, we may still 
be convinced by the institution of certain inferior 
classes in the ministry, such as subdeacons, acolu- 
thi, readers, exorcists and others, that the higher 
ranks had made some advances in luxurious indo¬ 
lence. 

Catechumens .—This deterioration in the charac¬ 
ter of the ministers was attended by a correspond¬ 
ing change in the ceremonies of the Church. The 
division of the people into two classes, the Faith¬ 
ful and the Catechumens, was the practice, if not 


the invention, of the third century. It was bor¬ 
rowed from the pagan principle of initiation ; and 
the outward distinction between these classes was 
this, that after the performance of public worship 
the latter were dismissed, while the former, the 
true and initiated Christians, remained to celebrate 
the mysteries of their religion; and this term is 
by some thought to have expressed not only the 
administration of the sacraments, but the delivery 
of some doctrinal instructions. The original sim¬ 
plicity of the office of baptism had already under¬ 
gone some corruption. The symbol had been 
gradually exalted at the expense of the thing sig¬ 
nified, and the spirit of the ceremony was begin¬ 
ning to be lost in its form. Hence a belief was 
gaining ground among the converts, and was incul¬ 
cated among the heathen, that the act of baptism 
gave remission of all sins committed previously to 
it. It was not fit, then, that so important a rite 
should be hastily performed or inconsiderately re¬ 
ceived; and, therefore, the new proselytes were, in 
the first instance, admitted into a probationary 
state under the name of catechumens, whence they 
were chosen, according to their progress in grace, 
into the body of the faithful. As long as they re¬ 
mained in that class great care was taken to in¬ 
struct them in the important truths and especially 
in the moral obligations of religion, yet doubtless 
there would be some among them in whom the 
love of sin survived the practice of superstition, 
and such would naturally defer their baptism and 
their pardon until the fear of death or satiety of 
enjoyment overtook them. It is true that baptism 
was not supposed to bestow any impunity for fu¬ 
ture sins; on the contrary, the first offence com¬ 
mitted after it required the expiation of a public 
confession, and the second was punished by ex¬ 
communication. But if the hope and easy con¬ 
dition of pardon for the past tended^ as it may 
have done, to fill the ranks of the catechumens, 
we may reasonably indulge the belief that the 
great majority were amended and perfected by the 
religious instruction which was then opened to 
them. 

About the same time and from causes connected 
with this misapprehension of the real nature of 
baptism and the division of the converts a vague 
and mysterious veneration began to attach itself 
to the other sacrament; its nature and merits were 
exaggerated by those who administered and par¬ 
took of it, it was regarded with superstitious curi¬ 
osity by those to whom it was refused, and reports 
were already propagated of the miraculous efficacy 
of the consecrated elements. 

An opinion at this time became prevalent in the 
Christian world that the demons, the enemies of 
man, were in fact the same beings whom the 
heathen worshiped as gods, who inhabited their 
temples and animated their statues. It became, 
therefore, the duty of the soldiers of Christ to as¬ 
sail them under every form and expel them from 
every residence. That, indeed, which they are 
related most frequently to have occupied was the 
body of man, and from this refuge they were per- 
severingly disturbed by the pious exorcisms of 
the clergy; and this practice was carried to such 
superstitious excess that none were admitted to 
the ordinance of baptism until they had been sol¬ 
emnly delivered from the dominion of the prince 
of darkness. The sign of the cross, which was 
already in much honor in the time of Tertullian, 
was held to he of great effect in the expulsion of 
demons and in other miracles. We also find that 
the use of prayers for the dead obtained very gen¬ 
eral prevalence during this age. 


Philosophy .—A dispute had divided the Church 
during the second century as to the propriety of 
adopting in its contests with the heathen the 
weapons of philosophy, and it was finally decided 
by the authority of Origen and the superior lo¬ 
quacity of the philosophical party. By this con¬ 
descension the Christians gained great advantages 
in the display of argument, in subtlety of investi¬ 
gation, in plausibility of conclusion, in the abuse 
and even in the use of reason; but they lost that 
manly and simple integrity of disputation which 
well became, in spite of its occasional rusticity, 
the defender of truth. It is to this alliance that 
some are disposed to trace the birth of those pious 
frauds which cover the face of ecclesiastical hisr 
tory. The original source of this evil was at least 
free from any stain or shame. It had long been a 
practice among ancient philosophical writers to 
ascribe their works .to some name of undisputed 
authority, in order to secure attention to their 
opinions, though the opinions were well known to 
be only those of the writer, but the consequences 
which flowed from it have infected the Church of 
Christ with some of its deepest and most dangerous 
pollutions. Books written in later ages were 
zealously circulated as the writings of the apos¬ 
tles or of the apostolical Fathers. The works of 
these last were altered or interpolated, according 
to the notions of after times or the caprices of the 
interpolator, but usually for the purpose of prov¬ 
ing the antiquity of some new opinion, some inno¬ 
vation in discipline, some usurpation in authority. 
The practice was justified by the detestable but 
popular principle “that truth may be defended 
by falsehood;” it was encouraged by the difficul¬ 
ties of detection in ignorant ages, and it continued 
for more than six centuries to disgrace the Roman 
Church. It was the same principle, pushed a 
little farther, which has stained the writings of so 
many among the early Fathers with statements at 
least doubtful, if not with palpable falsehood. 
But, on the other hand, we should ever recollect 
that Christianity in those days was chiefly in the 
hands of Greeks and Africans, men of subtle intel¬ 
lects and violent passions, whose habits and whose 
climate too often carried them into the extreme 
either of metaphysical sophistry or wild enthu¬ 
siasm—men who could speculate on their faith or 
who could die for it, but who were little calculated 
for the tranquil equanimity of sober and reasonable 
belief. It is certainly very remarkable that for 
the first three centuries Rome produced no eccle¬ 
siastical writer of any merit, excepting Clement, 
and the western provinces not one of any descrip¬ 
tion ; Rome was very nearly as barren during the 
three which followed. We should recollect also 
that some of our best and commonest principles of 
action were then unknown or partially received, 
and that, in fact, many of them are the result of 
the patient operation of Christianity on the human 
character through a long succession of ages. We 
shall never do justice to the history of our religion 
unless we continually bear in mind the low con¬ 
dition of society and morals existing among the 
people to whom it was first delivered. 

During the concluding part of the second cen¬ 
tury, a philosophical sect arose at Alexandria 
who professed to form their own tenets by select¬ 
ing and reconciling what was reasonable in the 
tenets of all others, and rejecting what was con¬ 
trary to reason; they were called New Platonics 
or Eclectics. What they professed respecting 
philosophy they easily extended to religion, since 
with them religion was entirely founded on philo¬ 
sophical principles. It is strange that the great 
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founder of this sect, Ammonius Saccas, had been 
educated in Christianity; and he seems never to 
have abandoned the name of the faith, while he 
was disparaging its doctrines and its essence. A 
sect which was founded on the seductive prin¬ 
ciple of universal concord soon made extraor¬ 
dinary progress. In his eminent disciple Plo¬ 
tinus, Ammonius left a successor not inferior to 
himself in subtlety of genius and power of pro¬ 
found and abstruse investigation; and next to 
Plotinus in age and reputation is the celebrated 
name of Porphyry. The efforts of these philoso¬ 
phers were for the most part directed against 
Christianity, and the contest was waged with 
great ardor during the third century. But as 
Origen and his scholars, on the one hand, adopted 
into the service of religion some of the peculiar 
principles of their adversaries, so, on the other, 
certain disciples of Plotinus assumed the name 
and professed the faith of Christians, at the same 
time that they retained some favorite opinions of 
their master—an accession which was only valuable 
in so far as it swelled the body and increased the 
lustre of the Church. To give some idea of the 
nature of Christian literature in this age, it may 
be worth while to mention the subjects of some of 
the most celebrated productions: On Temptations, 
The Baptism of Heretics, Promises, Chastity, The 
Creation, The Origin of Evil, The Vanity of Idols, 
The Dress of Virgins, The Unity of the Church, 
Circumcision, Clean and Unclean Animals, The 
Lapsed, or those who had Fallen from the Faith 
during Persecution, The Millennium, besides nu¬ 
merous books against heretics. 

Millennium. —It has been too hastily asserted by 
some historians, and too readily admitted by others, 
that the expectation of the millennium, or presence 
of Christ on earth to reign with his elect, was the 
universal opinion of the ancient Church. The fair 
statement of that much disputed question appears 
to be this: Eusebius informs us that Papias, 
“among certain parables and sermons of the 
Saviour, and other seemingly fabulous records 
which he professed to have received traditionally, 
said that there would be a thousand years after 
the resurrection of the dead during which Christ 
was to reign bodily upon the earth, in which I 
think that he misunderstood the apostolic narra¬ 
tions, not penetrating what was mystically spoken 
by them, for he appears to have been exceedingly 
limited in understanding, as one may conjecture 
from his discourses.” The historian then proceeds 
to attribute the general reception of this opinion 
among ecclesiastics, and particularly by Irenieus, 
to their respect for “ the antiquity of the man.” 
To Papias, then, we may attribute the origin of 
the belief. It was first adopted bv Justin Martyr, 
next by Irenaeus, and connected by both of them 
with the resurrection of the flesh. But the passage 
of the latter plainly declares “that there were 
some in the Church, in divers nations and by 
various works, who, believing, do consent with the 
just, who do yet endeavor to turn these things 
into metaphors,” which proves that even the or¬ 
thodox were divided on the question at that early 
age, though the names of the disputants have not 
reached us. The first distinguished opponent of 
the doctrine was Origen, who attacked it with 
great earnestness and ingenuity, and seems, in 
spite of some opposition, to have thrown it into 
general discredit; and probably we shall not have 
occasion to notice the opinion again until we 
arrive at the tenth century. 

Dr. Whitby expresses his belief that the Fathers 
who.adopted that doctrine “received it from the 


traditions and notions of the Jews;” and he pro¬ 
ceeds very truly to assert that that error “ will not 
invalidate their authority in anything delivered 
by them as witnesses of what they have seen, or 
declared to have been then the practice of the 
Church of Christ.” In these points, indeed, con¬ 
sists a great portion of the direct value of their 
works. But they are also greatly, perhaps princi¬ 
pally, useful to us, as they prove by numerous 
quotations the early existence of the books of the 
New Testament as we now read them, and their 
reception in the primitive Church. 

Persecution by several Roman Empe- 
* rors. 

The religion called polytheism means “the 
worship of many gods.” Now, the observation 
which first occurs to us is this, that when the 
number of gods is not limited the easy reception 
of an additional divinity does little more than 
satisfy the definition of the word ; it is not the en¬ 
durance of a new religion, but the slight extension 
of that already established. The intrusion of one 
stranger would scarcely be noticed in the numerous 
synod of Mount Olympus; the golden portals were 
ever open—useful virtue or splendid vice gave an 
equal claim to admission; and the policy or ser¬ 
vility of Rome bowed with the same pliancy to 
the captive gods of her enemies or the manes of 
her imperial tyrants. This was not a virtue, but 
a part of polytheism; the new deities became new 
members of the same monstrous body, they as¬ 
sisted and sustained each other, and the whole 
mass was held together by ignorance and animated 
by the gross spirit of superstition. It seems, in¬ 
deed, that a pagan statesman who may have per¬ 
mitted additions to the calendar of his gods de¬ 
serves no higher description of praise than that 
which we should bestow on a pope who has been 
zealous in the canonization of saints. For one 
idol will presently become as holy as another 
idol; nor could there be any reason why Jove 
should scorn the society of Serapis, since their re¬ 
spective divinity was founded on the same evi¬ 
dence, and their worship conducted on the same 
principles. 

Such is the real theory of pure polytheism. 
But we should be doing it much more than justice 
if we were to confine ourselves to its abstract na¬ 
ture, without mention of the political uses to 
which it was converted by statesmen. 

They supported religion only as one of the 
easiest means of governing, and valued devotion 
to the gods as they supposed it naturally con¬ 
nected with obedience to man—a just supposition 
in a case where the gods were little removed from 
the nature and generally tainted with the vices of 
humanity. Our short inquiry into the manner in 
which the ancients wielded this engine of state 
shall be confined to the history of Rome, as being 
immediately connected with the subject of the 
present chapter. 

Cicero gives us the following extract from the 
most ancient laws of Rome: “ Let no one have 
any separate worship, nor hold any new gods; 
neither to strange gods, unless they have been pub¬ 
licly adopted, let any private worship be offered; 
men should attend the temples erected by their 
ancestors.” etc. From Livy we learn that about 
four hundred and thirty years before Christ orders 
were given to the cediles to see that “none except 
Roman gods were worshiped, nor in any other 
than the established forms.” Somewhat more 
than two hundred years after this edict, to crush 
certain external rites which were becoming com¬ 


mon in the city, the following edict was published, 
“ that whoever possesses books of oracle, or prayer, 
or any written act of sacrifice, deliver all such 
books and writings to the praetor before the calends 
of April, and that no one sacrifice on public or 
sacred ground after new or foreign rites.” But it 
may seem needless to produce separate instances, 
when from the same historian we learn that it 
had been customary in all the early ages of the 
republic to empower the magistrates “to prevent 
all foreign worship, to expel its ministers from 
the forum, the circus and the city, to search for 
and burn the religious books, and to abolish every 
form of sacrifice except the national and estab¬ 
lished form.” 

The authority of Livy is confirmed by that of 
Valerius Maximus, who wrote under the emperor 
Tiberius, and bears testimony to the jealousy with 
which all foreign religions were prohibited by the 
Roman republic. That the same principle which 
had been consecrated by the practice of seven hun¬ 
dred years was not discontinued by the emperors 
is clearly attested by the historian Dio Cassius. 
It appears that Maecenas in the most earnest 
terms exhorted Augustus “to hate and punish” 
all foreign religions, and to compel all men to 
conform to the national worship; and we are as¬ 
sured that the scheme of government thus pro¬ 
posed was pursued by Augustus and adopted by 
his successors. 

Now, from the first of the passages before us it 
appears that all right of private judgment in mat¬ 
ters of religion was explicitly forbidden by an 
original law of Rome which never was repealed. 
We know not what stronger proof it would be 
possible to adduce of the inherent intolerance of 
Roman polytheism. The next four references 
prove to us that the ancient law, subversive of 
the most obvious right of human nature, was 
strictly acted upon during the long continuance 
of the commonwealth. The established form of 
paganism might not be violated by individual 
schism or dissent; the gods whom the govern¬ 
ment created the people were compelled to wor¬ 
ship according to the forms imposed by the gov¬ 
ernment. Under the early emperors the same 
was still the maxim of state; and if the influx of 
idolaters from every nation under heaven made it 
difficult to preserve the purity of the Roman re¬ 
ligion, that religion became more domestic and 
(let us add) more Roman by the successive and 
easy deification of some of the most vicious of 
mankind. 

Now, Christianity was distinguished on its first 
publication as the religion of mankind. It did 
not adapt itself to individual nations, but to men 
as men, and on this account founded a commu¬ 
nity which exalted itself above national preju¬ 
dices, and united all, whether Greeks or Romans, 
as children of God. By means of this universal- 
ism, the Church from its commencement regarded 
herself as an independent organization. Without 
regard to the governments of the nations, she 
adopted her own form of constitution, and soon 
extended her influence as a well-ordered system 
of society through the whole Roman empire. At 
first she was despised and disregarded as a Jewish 
sect; but this view changed when by her out¬ 
spreading influence among the heathen her uni¬ 
versal tendency became more sensibly felt. For 
Rome was threatened in her own religion, and an 
attack on heathenism was regarded as one on her¬ 
self. Thus originated that fierce struggle between 
the Christian Church and the Roman State that 
led to the persecution of the first three centuries. 
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It was a contest for life and death ; for as the ex¬ 
istence of the Church depended on a legitimate 
toleration, so that of the State would be endan¬ 
gered by the loss of the moral restraint which re¬ 
ligion maintained. At first it was a religious 
struggle, the question being whether the State 
should remain heathen or become Christian. But 
there was a further question, viz., the separation 
of the political and the religious elements; for if 
the State acknowledged the Church, it must bow 
before an encroaching community, it must part 
with authority in one of two departments in which 
it had reigned supreme, and the emperors there¬ 
fore hated the Church and attempted to eradicate 
a system which so directly and so determinedly 
opposed the imperial power. The Church main¬ 
tained only a passive position during this struggle, 
but every fresh trouble only displayed her power 
even when suffering. Accordingly, effort after effort 
even of the most ruthless and sanguinary charac¬ 
ter proved abortive, and in the Diocletian perse¬ 
cution, the most violent of all, Constantine came 
to the conclusion that the ancient “sacred rites” 
were no longer to be saved, and the State could 
only be preserved by taking refuge in the new 
faith. He therefore acknowledged the Church, 
characteristically enough, not from religious, but 
political, grounds; it was the State which in Con¬ 
stantine surrendered itself to the Church. 

Early, though not the most ancient, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal historians, followed by many moderns, have 
fixed the number of persecutions at ten; and if 
we thought proper indiscriminately to designate 
by that name every partial outrage to which 
Christians were subjected from the reign of Nero 
to that of Constantine, perhaps even this num¬ 
ber might be considerably extended. The num¬ 
ber of ten persecutions was an invention of the 
fifth century, derived from arbitrary interpreta¬ 
tions of prophecy rather than historical evidence. 
Lactantius, in the fourth age, enumerates only 
six. Eusebius specifies no number, though he ap¬ 
pears to mention nine. The same number is 
adopted by Sulpicius Severus in the fifth century, 
who prepares his readers, however, for the in¬ 
fliction of the tenth and last by Antichrist at 
the end of the world; from this time ten became 
the popular computation. Gibbon has so care¬ 
fully palliated the guilt and softened down the 
asperity of these successive inflictions that in his 
representation not one of them wears a serious 
aspect, excepting that of Diocletian, though he 
admits that some transient excesses may be charged 
upon Nero, Domitian, Decius and perhaps one or 
two others. 

Wero.—T he persecution of Nero was the first to 
which the Christian name was subjected, and the 
best account which has reached us respecting it is 
that of the historian Tacitus, which we have trans¬ 
lated in a former chapter. From his description 
it appears that the sufferings of the Christians did 
not originate in any evil that had been committed 
by them, nor even in the general calumnies which 
blackened their character, but in a specific charge, 
which was notoriously false, that they had occa¬ 
sioned the destructive conflagration so generally 
attributed to the madness of the emperor himself. 
The nature of their tortures is related and the 
very spots particularized on which they were in¬ 
flicted, but their duration is not mentioned, nor 
the extent to which the persecution prevailed (if 
it at all prevailed) in other parts of the empire. 
The fact that it arose in the first instance from a 
charge which was necessarily confined 4o the in¬ 
habitants of Rome is certainly not a conclusive 
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argument that it might not afterward spread be¬ 
yond the boundaries of the city ; and yet both the 
words and the silence of Tacitus are such as indi¬ 
rectly persuade us that the calamity which he is 
describing was both local and transient. The im¬ 
perfect account of Eusebius throws little more 
light on these questions, which have in vain di¬ 
vided the opinions and exercised the ingenuity of 
a multitude of critics. For our own part, if that 
were sufficiently proved which is continually as¬ 
serted, that the persecution lasted for four years, 
until the death of Nero, we should very readily 
admit the probability that it was general; but 
whatever uncertainty may regt on this point, the 
expressions of the pagan historian unhappily con¬ 
vey sufficient evidence that the assault was exceed¬ 
ingly destructive and attended by every circum¬ 
stance of barbarity. 

Domitian. —After this first affliction the Chris¬ 
tians passed about thirty years in the silent and 
undisturbed propagation of their religion. In the 
year 94 or 95 they again attracted the attention of 
the civil power by exciting, as it would seem, the 
political fears of the emperor. Domitian was no 
doubt acquainted with an ancient prophecy prev¬ 
alent throughout the East, and probably an im¬ 
perfect adumbration of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, that the imperial sceptre was destined 
one day to pass into the hands of a Jew. This 
led to some inquiries into the actual condition of 
the royal family of Jerusalem, and the grandsons 
of St. Jude, the apostle, the brother of the Saviour, 
are said to have been brought before the throne 
of the tyrant; but his jealousy was disarmed by 
their poverty and simplicity; their hands were 
hardened with daily labor, and their whole prop¬ 
erty consisted in one small farm of about twenty- 
four acres. And when the emperor inquired re¬ 
specting the nature of their prophetic hopes and 
the character of the monarch who was to rise up 
from among them, he was informed “ that his 
kingdom was not of earth, but heavenly and an¬ 
gelical, and that in the completion of time he 
would come in glory to judge both the living and 
the dead, according to their merits.” They were 
dismissed without injury; and soon after this 
event some severities which had lately been exer¬ 
cised against the Christians were suspended by the 
prudence or the death of the emperor. 

Trajan .—The celebrated epistle of Pliny to Tra¬ 
jan was written ten or twelve years afterward, and 
proves that the Christians' in Bithynia (and prob¬ 
ably in every province of the East) were subjected 
to manv vexations and sufferings. The emperor’s 
answer amounted to this: “That the Christians 
are not to be sought for, nor molested on anony¬ 
mous information, but that on conviction they 
ought to be punished.” From a comparison of 
these two documents we collect, first, that the 
spirit of persecution in this instance originated 
rather in their heathen fellow-subjects than in the 
character of the emperor; and, secondly, that the 
laws by which they were punished were not any 
recent edicts issued by an express act of legislation 
against Christians, but the original statutes of the 
republic continued and applied to them. The 
object of Trajan, in this rescript, was their miti¬ 
gation ; it is probable that he knew little respect¬ 
ing the nature and evidence of the new religion, 
but was desirous somewhat to soften the practical 
intolerance of his own; but the effect was not in 
the end favorable to the Christians, since it gave a 
sanction to legal persecution and established on 
high authority the fatal maxim that the mere pro¬ 
fession of Christianity was a criminal offence. 


The truth of the first of the above conclusions 
is confirmed by the annals of succeeding reigns. 
About the year 120, Serenius Granianus, procon¬ 
sul of Asia, wrote to Adrian “that it seemed to 
him unreasonable that Christians should be put to 
death merely to gratify the clamors of the peo¬ 
ple, without trial and without any crime proved 
against them.” And there is a rescript of the em¬ 
peror, addressed to Minucius Fundanus, in which 
this letter is noticed, and in which it is enjoined 
that Christians should not be sacrificed to the clam¬ 
ors of the multitude. 

During the long reign of Antoninus Pius (from 
138 to 161 A. D.) no deliberate injuries were in¬ 
flicted upon the Christians, and it appears that 
they suffered much more from the violence of pop¬ 
ular tumult than from the operation of the ancient 
laws. It became common about this time to at¬ 
tribute national calamities of every description to 
the contempt of the national religion exhibited 
by the Christians. “ If the Tiber has overflowed 
its banks” (exclaimed Tertullian in the next gen¬ 
eration), “or the Nile has not overflowed; if 
heaven has refused its rain; if the earth has been 
shaken; if famine or plague has spread its rav¬ 
ages, the cry is immediately raised,‘Away with 
the Christians to the lions.’ ” The emperor, in¬ 
fluenced, as some have supposed, by the Apologies 
of Justin Martyr, published one, possibly two, 
edicts for their protection against such outrage; 
and during this reign especially they grew and 
extended in dignity as well as number, and became 
more generally known by writings not devoid of 
energy and eloquence. Pius was succeeded by 
Marcus, of whom Gibbon has said that “during 
the whole course of his reign he despised the 
Christians as a philosopher, and punished them as 
a sovereign.” 

Marcus Antoninus .—It seems singular that a his¬ 
torian who makes great profession of candor and 
universal humanity should almost have excepted 
from the number of persecutors the only name (as 
far at least as this part of our inquiry) to which 
that ignominious designation appears justly and 
certainly to belong; for under all the preceding 
emperors the injuries inflicted upon the Christians 
had either been occasional, as arising from some 
casual circumstance, or staining only a portion of 
their reign; or partial, as confined to a few prov¬ 
inces or perhaps cities of the empire. Moreover, 
they had been sometimes excited, and generally 
encouraged, by popular irritation ; they had been 
directed against a small and obscure and calumni¬ 
ated sect, through the operation and according to 
the seeming intention of the ancient statutes. On 
the other hand, Marcus Antoninus undertook the 
task of “punishment” or persecution among the 
earliest of his imperial duties, and lie continued 
to fulfill it with unremitting diligence throughout 
the nineteen years of his splendid administration. 
He acted on deliberate principles, and his princi¬ 
ples were not of partial or local operation, but 
were equally applicable to every province of his 
empire. And thus he everywhere enforced the 
laws in their full severity: the lives and the prop- 
ertv of the convicted were forfeited by the most 
summary process of justice; and the search which 
was made after the suspected, and which the unin¬ 
formed humanity of Trajan had so nobly discour¬ 
aged, sufficiently proves the activity of the pursuit 
and the earnestness of the pursuer. But the most 
important point of distinction is probably this; 
Marcus Antoninus knew much better the nature 
of the evil which he was committing; he was ao? 
quainted, to a certain extent at least, with the 
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opinions of the Christians and the innocence of 
their character; and it is not likely that he had 
entirely neglected to examine the grounds of their 
faith. He watched the process of his own inflic¬ 
tions; and when he perceived the fortitude with 
which all endured and the eagerness with which 
many courted them, he coldly reproved the un- 
philosophic enthusiasm of the martyrs. 

In our natural anxiety to honor every form of 
human excellence, we search for his excuse in the 
religious policy so long established in the empire. 
But we find that those of his predecessors who 
were disposed to soften or suspend its operations 
upon Christians possessed the power to do so; and 
we cannot doubt that the despotic authority of 
Marcus would have enabled him to revise or re¬ 
peal their oppressive statutes if he had learnt 
from the books of his philosophers the virtue or 
the meaning of toleration. This, indeed, is the 
real and only ground of his defence, and we shall 
regard his conduct with less indignation if we re¬ 
flect how feeble were the mightiest principles of 
conduct with which ho was acquainted; on what a 
loose and shifting foundation they rested; how 
large was the class of virtues which they did not 
comprehend ; and how imperfect were the motives 
which they proposed for the practice of any. And 
thus considered, we shall discover, perhaps, some 
trace of heavenly providence in the circumstance 
that the imperial philosopher, flourishing in the 
maturity of his science, and deficient in nothing 
which nature or man could bestow, was armed 
with the highest temporal authority and permitted 
to direct it against the infancy of our faith. From 
the splendid imperfection of Marcus Antoninus, 
from the perseverance of his powerful enmity, 
from its final failure, we may learn what narrow 
limits have been assigned to the virtue and wisdom 
and power of unassisted man, and we derive a 
new motive of gratitude for that heavenly aid 
which has fixed our social happiness on a certain 
and eternal foundation. 

The greatest prince of antiquity was succeeded 
by a son who neither inherited his virtues nor im¬ 
itated his crime; so far from this that we might 
almost imagine it to have been the object of Corn- 
modus to redeem his numerous vices by his hu¬ 
manity toward the Christian name. 

Severus ascended the throne in the year 193, 
and is represented by Tertullian to have bestowed 
testimonies of approbation on several distinguished 
Christians, and openly to have withstood the pop¬ 
ular fury which assailed the sect. But this account 
will apply only to the earlier part of his reign; 
for in the year 202 (about the time of the publica¬ 
tion of Tertullian’s Apology) he issued an edict 
which indirectly occasioned a variety of inflictions, 
the most barbarous of winch appear to have been 
perpetrated in Egypt. The professed object of 
that edict was only to prevent conversion either to 
Judaism or Christianity, for the fears of the em¬ 
peror began to be awakened by the extraordinary 
progress of the latter. Its effect was to oppress 
and torture the most zealous ministers of the faith, 
and to inflame the prejudices of the people against 
all believers. This enactment continued in force 
for about nine years, until the death of Severus; 
and from that period, if indeed we except the in¬ 
juries inflicted by Maxi min (from 235 to 238 A. D.), 
and directed chiefly against the instructors and 
rulers of the churches, the Christians, though oc¬ 
casionally liable to popular outrage, had not much 
reason to complain of the injustice of the govern¬ 
ment until the accession of Decius, in the year 249. 
Decius. —Decius, like Marcus Antoninus, is also 


ranked, and justly ranked, among the most virtu¬ 
ous of the emperors. The virtues of a pagan were 
usually connected with his philosophy, and his 
philosophy taught him to despise every form of 
worship. Perhaps, too, an imperial eye might 
view with natural distrust the free and inde¬ 
pendent principles of Christianity, which were 
now spreading into more general operation and 
notice—principles which acknowledged an au¬ 
thority superior to the throne of man ; and though 
they devoted the body to Ciesar, yet set apart the 
soul for God. It would be observed, too, with 
some jealousy, that the progress of that worship 
was rapid and universal, in spite of ancient law, 
popular opposition and imperial edict. Its truth 
was seldom investigated, because it was not yet suf¬ 
ficiently distinguished from surrounding supersti¬ 
tions which laid no claim to truth, nor even pro¬ 
fessed to rest on any evidences; and thus the pre¬ 
judices of the schools at once assumed that the 
worship of Christ was no better founded than those 
of Jove and Serapis. 

We need not particularize the numerous points 
of advantage which both branches of the Christian 
system possess over the corresponding departments 
of paganism. But the distinctions chiefly to be 
remarked are that the religion demanded no be¬ 
lief, proposed no creed, inculcated no faith, but 
was, in fact, identified with its ceremonies, proces¬ 
sion and sacrifice, and that the philosophy which 
undertook the whole charge of morals in vain 
proposed an elaborate series of barren rules and 
lifeless exhortations, since it possessed no substan¬ 
tial motive whereby to enforce them. When we 
reflect how essential are these distinctions, we shall 
see reason sufficient for the jealousy with which 
Christianity was assailed both by the one and the 
other. But their incongruity and incoherence with 
each other formed the most striking and hopeless 
deformity of the system; for philosophy lived in 
open warfare with her senseless associate, and em¬ 
ployed a great portion of her diligence and her 
wit in exposing the multiform absurdities of poly¬ 
theism. 

The persecution of Decius proceeded on a 
broader principle than that of Severus, as it pre¬ 
tended no less than to constrain all subjects of the 
empire to return to the religion of their ancestors; 
it was also strictly universal, as neither confined 
to particular provinces nor classes, but extending 
from the lowest confessors to the highest authorities 
of the Church. Several were consigned to exile 
or death: Fabienus, bishop of Rome, Alexander 
of Jerusalem, Baby las of Antioch were among the 
latter; and the celebrated Origen was subjected to 
imprisonment and torture. At Alexandria, in 
the year preceding the accession of Decius, some 
Christians had been massacred by the hatred or 
the avarice of the pagan mob; and as such fatal 
outrages, in addition to authorized injustice, were 
rather tolerated than promptly repressed by the 
government which succeeded that sanguinary reign, 
it was much more calamitous to the faith than its 
short duration of three years would lead us to ap¬ 
prehend. Indeed, the unusual number of those 
who fell away from their profession in the hour of 
trial, by which this persecution is distinguished 
from those preceding it, is a sufficient proof of its 
intolerable barbarity. 

Valei'ian .—We pass over the comparatively leni¬ 
ent inflictions of Gallus and Volusianus; but the 
sceptre of Valerian was more darkly stained by 
the blood of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man 
of learning and eloquence and piety, whose blame¬ 
less life and final calmness and constancy have es¬ 


caped the censure and almost the sarcasm of his¬ 
tory. It will be instructive as well as interesting 
to transcribe the simple narrative of his martyrdom. 

On the loth of September, 258, an officer with 
soldiers was sent to Cyprian’s gardens by the pro- 
consul to bring him into his presence. Cyprian 
then knew his end was near; and with a ready and 
constant mind and cheerful countenance he went 
without delay to Sexti, a place about six miles from 
Carthage, where the proconsul resided. Cyprian’s 
cause was deferred for that day. He was therefore 
ordered to the house of an officer, where he was 
detained for the night, but was well accommodated, 
and his friends had free access to him. The news 
of this having been brought to Carthage, a great 
number of people of all sorts, and the Christians 
in general, flocked thence to Sexti; and Cyprian’s 
people lay all night before the door of the officer, 
thus keeping, as Pontius expressed it, the vigil of 
their bishop’s passion. 

On the next morning, the 14th of September, he 
was led to the proconsul’s palace, surrounded by a 
mixed multitude of people and a strong guard of 
soldiers. After some time the proconsul came 
out into the hall, and Cyprian being placed before 
him, he said, “Art thou Thascius Cyprian ?” Cyp¬ 
rian the bishop answered, “ I am.” Galerius 
Maximus the proconsul said, “The most sacred 
emperors have commanded thee to sacrifice.” Cyp¬ 
rian the bishop answered, “I do not sacrifice.” 
Galerius Maximus said, “ Be well advised.” Cyp¬ 
rian the bishop answered, “ Do as thou art com¬ 
manded ; in so just a cause thou needest no consul¬ 
tation.” The proconsul, having advised with his 
council, spoke to Cyprian in angry terms as being 
an enemy to the gods and a seducer of the people, 
and then read his sentence from a tablet, “It is 
decreed that Thascius Cyprian be beheaded.” Cyp¬ 
rian the bishop said, “God be praised;” and the 
crowd of his brethren exclaimed, “ Let us too be 
beheaded with him.” 

This is the account given in the acts of Cyp¬ 
rian’s passion, and that of Pontius is to the same 
purpose. 

Diocletian .—For nearly fifty years after this out¬ 
rage, the peace and progress of religion were not 
seriously interrupted. The earliest portion even 
of the reign of Diocletian was favorable to its 
security, and it was through the weakness of that 
prince, rather than his wickedness, that his name 
is now inscribed on the tablets of infamy as the 
most savage among our persecutors. Two circum¬ 
stances may be mentioned as having engaged his 
tardy consent to the commencement of a plan into 
which he appears to have entered with the most 
considerate calmness.' The influence of the Crcsar, 
Galerius, who was animated, from whatsoever mo¬ 
tive, by an unmitigated detestation of the worship¬ 
ers of Christ, and who thirsted for their destruc¬ 
tion, was probably the most powerful of these cir¬ 
cumstances. But the second must not be forgotten. 

In the disputes, now become general, between the 
Christian ministers and the pagan priests, the 
teachers of philosophy are almost invariably 
found on the side of the latter; and as it is not 
denied—not even by Gibbon—that these learned 
persons directed the course and suggested the 
means of persecution, we need not hesitate to attrib¬ 
ute a considerable share in the guilt of its origin 
to their pernicious eloquence. 

Diocletian published his first edict in the Feb¬ 
ruary of three hundred and three. Three others 
of greater severity succeeded it; and during a 
shameful period of ten years, they were very gen¬ 
erally and rigorously enforced by himself, hiscol- 
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leagues and successors. It is needless to partic¬ 
ularize the degrees of barbarity by which those 
edicts were severally distinguished; the substance 
of the whole series is this: The sacred books of 
the Christians were sought for and burnt; death 
was the punishment of all who assembled secretly 
for religious worship; imprisonment, slavery and 
infamy were inflicted on the dignitaries and presi¬ 
dents of the churches; every art and method was 
enjoined for the conversion of the believers, and 
among these methods were various descriptions of 
torture, some of them fatal. During the preced¬ 
ing ninety years the Church had availed itself of 
the consent or connivance of the civil government 
to erect numerous religious edifices and to pur¬ 
chase some landed property ; these buildings were 
now demolished, and the property underwent the 
usual process of confiscation. A more degrading 
but less effectual measure attended these; Chris¬ 
tians were excluded from all public honors and 
offices, and even removed without the pale of the 
laws and the protection of justice; liable to all 
accusations, and inviting them by their adversity, 
they were deprived of every form of legal redress. 
Such were the penalties contained in these edicts; 
and though it be true that in some of the western 
provinces of the empire, as in Gaul and perhaps 
Britain, their asperity was somewhat softened by 
the character and influence of the Ciesar, Constan¬ 
tins, we are not allowed to believe that their exe¬ 
cution even there was generally neglected, and we 
have too much reason to be assured that it was 
conducted with very subservient zeal throughout 
the rest of the empire. In process of time the 
sufferings of the Christians were partially allevi¬ 
ated by the victories of Constantine; but they did 
not finally terminate till his accession. 

Accession of Constantine .—That event, which took 
place in the year three hundred and thirteen, and 
which marks the first grand epoch in ecclesiastical 
history, ended at the same time both the fears and 
the sufferings of the followers of Christ, and es¬ 
tablished his worship as the acknowledged religion 
of the Roman empire. 

As the account here given of the persecutions 
of the early Christians differs in some respects 
from the views usually taken of this important 
portion of our history, it may be proper to close 
this chapter with a few additional remarks. 

Unpopularity of Chi'islians. —1st. Contemporary 
evidence obliges us to admit that the Christian 
name was for many years (so late at least as the 
reign of Decius) an object of decided aversion to 
many of those who did not profess it, whether of 
the learned who scorned the origin, were ignorant 
of the principles and feared the progress of the 
new religion, or of the vulgar, who believed the 
calumnies so industriously propagated against its 
professors. Hence proceeded those popular tu¬ 
mults which, during the first two centuries (if we 
except from them the reign of Marcus Antoninus), 
may have destroyed as many victims as the delib¬ 
erate policy of the emperors, or the established 
system of religious government. Still, it must 
appear singular that a body of persons, distin¬ 
guished by the moral qualities which are almost 
universally attributed to the first Christians, should 
have incurred the hatred of their fellow-subjects 
rather than the admiration, or at least the sympa¬ 
thy, which was claimed by the character of their 
virtues. There are several reasons by which we 
may account for this strange circumstance. The 
prejudices and passions of mankind were opposed 
to the new religion ; it contradicted their received 
ways of worship, the dictates and practices of their 


forefathers, their own indulged lusts and evil 
habits. Even the fame and semblance of peculiar 
sanctity are ever objects of bitter jealousy to those 
who are incapable of its practice, and who conse¬ 
quently dispute its reality. Again, when it was 
observed that Christians were not contented with 
mere inactive profession, but were animated with 
industrious zeal for the extension of their faith, a 
disposition to suspect and resist it, as it were in 
self-defence, was excited among many; and those 
who might have tolerated an indifferent or merely 
speculative superstition armed themselves against 
the active and converting spirit of Christianity. 
Another, perhaps the most effective, and certainly 
the original, cause of that aversion, was the perse¬ 
vering hostility of the Jews to the name of Christ. 

In some of the more populous and commercial 
cities, the Jews formed no inconsiderable portion 
of the inhabitants, and they were scattered in 
smaller numbers over the whole face of the East. 
The destruction of their capital increased the 
crowd of exiles and inflamed the angry spirit by 
which they were animated. It is true that, in their 
attempts at open outrage, they were sometimes re¬ 
strained by the civil power; but they were more 
successful in their secret endeavors to excite against 
the rising sect the contempt or malice of the hea¬ 
then. To their malignity we may probably attrib¬ 
ute those monstrous calumnies which tainted the 
Christian name at the very period when its pro¬ 
fessors were farthest removed from corruption. It 
was rumored and believed that the religious meet¬ 
ings of the faithful were polluted by alternate 
excesses of superstition and debauchery ; the mys¬ 
teries especially were invested with the most 
revolting character; the Eucharist was said to be 
celebrated by the sacrifice of an infant; and the 
Feast of Charity was represented to be a revel of 
cannibals. These stories contained nothing in¬ 
credible to a pagan, whom the external piety of 
the new religionists rendered still more suspicious 
of their private conversation. Without difficulty 
he believed in the perpetration of rites which bore 
some resemblance to the darker parts of his own 
superstition ; and his belief was followed by insult 
and outrage. 

The notorious malevolence of the Jews did not 
prevent the prevalence of another very early and 
very injurious opinion respecting Christianity— 
that it was merely a form, and a rejected form, of 
Judaism. This was a natural error, since the re¬ 
ligion proceeded from Judaea, and many among 
its original preachers, and all its most active ene¬ 
mies, were Jews; it was indeed gradually though 
slowly removed by the writings of the early 
Fathers, and the progress of the faith; but the 
prejudice arising from it was the chief cause of 
that contempt with which the worship was re¬ 
garded for above one hundred years, both by phil¬ 
osophers and statesmen. 

Again, in the scenes of public festivity, in the 
temples and at the sacrifices of the gods, the 
Christian was never present; he partook not in 
triumphs and rejoicings of which religion formed 
any portion, and appeared not at the sports of the 
amphitheatre, except as a victim. This seclusion 
from the amusements of his fellow-countrymen 
was mistaken for indifference to the happiness 
and interests of his country; it was mistaken for 
disaffection to the government, for moroseness or 
misanthropy ; its real motive was never estimated 
or even conceived, for the careless temper of poly¬ 
theism was unable to comprehend an exclusive 
religion or to understand why the worship of Ju¬ 
piter was not consistent with that of Christ. An¬ 


other difficulty was created by the spiritual nature 
of our religion. It was in vain that the Roman 
magistrate inquired for the images and statues of 
the God of the Christians, for the altars and tem¬ 
ples consecrated to him. Unwilling or unable to 
believe that an invisible Being could be the im¬ 
mediate object of adoration, he pronounced that to 
be atheism which differed so widely from the gen¬ 
eral appearance of theism; and thus, among the 
ignorant at least, the Christians were liable to the 
double imputation, not only that they repudiated 
the national divinities, but that they substituted 
none other in their place. It was probably this 
last charge which inflamed and envenomed the 
rest; for the same moral enormities which were 
pardonable in the devotee of Apollo became infa¬ 
mous in those who partook of no devotion, and 
the worshipers of every idol under heaven united 
their clamors against the impiety of the atheists; 
and unhappily, among the impassioned natives of 
the East, clamors are seldom unattended by vio¬ 
lence, and violence is only satisfied with blood. 

There is, perhaps, no characteristic by which 
Christianity was so early and so strongly distin¬ 
guished as the pious horror of every approach to 
idolatry. This singularity would be more com¬ 
monly forced on the attention of pagans than any 
other, and no doubt, in the opinion of the vast 
majority with whom the image was in fact the 
object of worship, it would be sufficient alone to 
constitute irreligion. Again, it led them into a 
second and scarcely less dangerous imputation, 
that of disloyalty, since the image of the emperor, 
which was usually exalted among the standards 
and in public places, was not honored by the 
devout salutation of the Christian; and this 
omission naturally gave pretext to a political 
charge. 

As another cause of the early unpopularity of 
the Christians, we may mention the unceasing 
opposition of all whose personal interests were 
concerned in the support of paganism. The mag¬ 
nificent temples and gorgeous ceremonies of that 
superstition were a source of unfailing profit, not 
only to a numerous race of priests and hierodules, 
of architects and statuaries, but to multitudes of 
citizens who lived, like the craftsmen of Ephesus, 
on the treasury of the temple, and were engaged 
by their most immediate necessities to maintain 
the worship; and not these only, but the whole 
mass of the populace were in some degree gainers 
by the sacrificial profusion which distinguished 
their religion, to say nothing of the share which 
they took in those splendid processions and rites 
which converted the practice of religion into mere 
sensual enjoyment and careless festivity. When 
in the place of this pompous pageantry it was 
proposed to substitute a simple spiritual worship, 
recommended, not by the display of external cer¬ 
emony, which it scorned, but by inward purity and 
the sanctity of moral excellence, in opposition at 
the same time to the passions of all men and to 
the immediate interests of many, it would have 
been strange indeed if the popular voice had not 
been raised against it. 

To the many causes of excitement already men¬ 
tioned we may add one more, the substantial mo¬ 
tive of avarice, since we invariably find that the 
Christians who were the objects of these popular 
commotions sustained, among other injuries, the 
loss of their property. And we must not forget 
that in many instances the Roman police tolerated, 
perhaps encouraged, excesses which it might pos- 
siblv consider as an innocent exercise of popular 
feeling or as a part of a religious ceremony. 
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APPENDIX. 


Heresies of the First Three Centuries. 

Without detaining the reader by a classical 
dissertation on the primary and derived mean¬ 
ings of the term heresy, we proceed at once to 
state that the apostolical Fathers, following the 
footsteps of the apostles themselves, regarded 
with great jealousy the birth and growth of er¬ 
roneous opinions; and next, that they did not 
authorize, either by instruction or example, any 
severity on the persons of those in error. They 
opposed it by their reasoning and their eloquence, 
and they avoided its contagion by removing from 
their communion those who persisted in it; but 
they were also mindful that within these limits 
was confined the power which the Church re¬ 
ceived from the apostle who founded it over the 
spiritual disobedience of its members.. 

The heretics or seceders from the primitive 
Church were extremely various; at least in name, 
and there is no period in ecclesiastical history in 
which dissent has appeared under so many denom¬ 
inations as the earliest. But it seems doubtful 
whether many of those sects had very numerous 
adherents, or were at all generally dispersed over 
the surface of Christendom ; some of them were 
merely local, scarcely extending beyond the spot 
which gave them birth, and others were chiefly 
confined to the controversial writers, as the dif¬ 
ference was on points too abstruse to create much 
interest in those days among the body of the peo¬ 
ple. Many, again, have left behind them no traces 
of their existence, and their very names have only 
been preserved through the labors of their adver¬ 
saries, so that we may fairly presume, in spite 
of the display and parade of denominations, that 
the great majority of the early Christians re¬ 
mained attached to the primitive faith. In the 
mean time, the mere fact of the existence of so 
many different forms of Christianity certainly 
proves not only the zeal but also the numbers 
of the early converts; for if these had been in¬ 
considerable, we should have heard little either 
about dissenters from the orthodox body, or of 
their divisions among themselves. The paucity 
and weakness of the faithful would have been a 
sufficient guarantee for their unanimity. 

That many of those errors gained footing at a 
very early period, long before the conclusion of 
the first century, has not< been disputed with any 
probability; and the fact is attributed with great 
appearance of truth to the twelve or perhaps fif¬ 
teen years which intervened between the ascen¬ 
sion of Christ and the departure of the apostles 
from Judain. During this period, partly through 
the dispersion of the converts after the martyr¬ 
dom of Stephen, partly through the periodical 
religious communications of foreign Jews with 
their native country, some imperfect accounts of 
the history and doctrine of the Saviour were 
spread abroad, even before the fullness of the 
truth was delivered by the apostles. This cir¬ 
cumstance will assist us in accounting for the 
great variety of forms in which error presented 
itself, especially if we consider the vast extent 
of country and the widely separated regions over 
which the faith was diffused. But the cause to 
which we should more directly ascribe the multi¬ 
plicity of heresies is the philosophical subdivisions 
of the heathen world, and the facility of combining 
opinions the most incongruous. Thus, while all 
parties were desirous to adapt the particular tenets 
of Christianity to their own preconceived opin¬ 
ions, which again materially differed in different 
sects, the forms created hv such associations were 


necessarily very numerous and frequently very 
monstrous. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable successively 
to enumerate all the heresies and dissensions of 
the early Christians, and it is very difficult to 
classify them with accuracy. » 

Mosheim distinguishes three classes of early 
heretics: 1. Those who associated Christianity 
with Judaism, who were the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites; 2. Those who engrafted some of its doc¬ 
trines on the system of the Oriental philosophy, 
among whom are accounted, of the Asiatic school, 
Elaxi, Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, Cerdo 
and Marcion; of the Alexandrian, Basilides, Car- 
pocrates and the perfecter of the system, Valen¬ 
tinus; 3. Those who endeavored to explain certain 
of the Christian mysteries by the principles of the 
Grecian philosophy, among whom are placed Prax- 
eas, Artemon, Theodotus and others. It has 
been objected to this division that it is not sup¬ 
ported by the authority of the ancient Fathers, 
who in no instance derive the opinions which 
they combat from the Oriental philosophy. Ter- 
tuIlian, indeed, expressly calls the philosophers 
the parents or “patriarchs of the heretics,” but 
it is to the Grecian school that he intends to con¬ 
fine that charge, and especially to the sects of 
Pythagoras and Plato, against which he con¬ 
stantly alleges it. Other writers hold the same 
language, and Iremeus goes so far as to derive 
the doctrine of the succession of vEons, promul¬ 
gated by Valentinus from the Greek theogonies, 
not from the speculations of the Eastern sages. 
From this circumstance we are at liberty to in¬ 
fer either that the Eastern philosophy had no 
share in the origin of the early heresies, or that 
those Fathers were entirely unacquainted with 
its existence. 

A different view is taken of this subject by Dr. 
Burton. He ascribes the rise of all the oldest 
heresies to the Gnostic philosophy. But at the 
same time, under that comprehensive name, we 
understand him directly or indirectly to combine 
almost every form of philosophy which was pro¬ 
fessed throughout the whole extent of the Eastern 
and Western empire. The three sources which 
contributed to form this heterogeneous mixture 
were—1. The Eastern doctrine of the two princi¬ 
ples; 2. The Jewish Cabala; 3. The Platonic 
philosophy. The last of these, under its various 
modifications, supplied the most abundant stream, 
and the point of their conflux and commixture is 
naturally supposed to have been that vast em¬ 
porium of commerce and literature, Alexandria. 
In this city principally Gnosticism, such as it is 
here described, is believed to have been amalga¬ 
mated into one substance, and hence distributed 
over the various provinces of the Roman empire, 
not very long before the birth of Christ. 

In the concise view which we are here enabled 
to present of the multiform family of heresies, we 
shall rather be directed bv their subject than by 
their supposed origin—by the common character 
which runs through them than by the source 
whence that character may have been derived. 
And with this intent we shall first mention those 
wherein some of the Christian doctrines were cor¬ 
rupted by association with that extended philo¬ 
sophical system which took its root in the vain in¬ 
quiry respecting the origin of evil; secondly, we 
shall notice those which laid the foundation of 
the great controversies respecting the Trinity and 
incarnation, which broke out in succeeding ages; 
and lastly, we shall mention one or two of those 
which appear to have been excited by mere indi¬ 


vidual enthusiasm or madness. In the mean time, 
we readily admit the imperfection of this division 
in the light of an absolute distinction, since some 
of the opinions held by those whom we shall place 
in the second class might be traced to the princi¬ 
ples which will be treated in the first; and there 
is so much wildness in the ravings of certain in 
both those classes that they might perhaps with¬ 
out much error be adjudged to the third. 

I. The Oriental philosophy, which is commonly 
confounded with Gnosticism, proceeded from the 
hopeless inquiry into the nature and origin of evil. 
Convinced that this could not possibly be ascribed 
to the divine agency, the speculators embraced 
what appeared to be the only alternative, and at¬ 
tributed it to matter, and matter must of conse¬ 
quence be eternal. And then, when they pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the various forms of matter, 
senseless and animal, exhibited in the visible 
world, and their seeming imperfections, they found 
it impossible to account for so many modifications 
of evil, except by the supposed agency of some be¬ 
ing, superior indeed to man, but subordinate to the 
Author of all good. At this point ceased the uni¬ 
formity of the fanciful theory, and it branched off 
into inquiries like the following: What was this 
mighty though inferior being? of what origin, 
power, attributes? one and alone, or assisted or 
served by others, equal or inferior? 

All these points were disputed; all, however, 
agreed as to the independent existence of the two 
principles, good and evil; and nearly all that the 
latter was the Creator of the world. Such were 
the philosophical notions of these persons; and 
such was their attachment to them that even when 
they became persuaded of the divine mission of 
Christ, they were unwilling entirely to sacrifice 
them, hut rather strove to associate them with the 
doctrines and engraft them on the history of the 
Bible. The first consequence of so perverse a 
misapplication of human reason was this—the 
monstrous conclusion that the God of the Jews 
was the evil principle, and that Jesus Christ was 
sent down by the good principle to put an end to 
his reign on earth; that the former was the God 
of the Old, and the latter that of the New, Testa¬ 
ment. At this point the philosophy of the Gnos¬ 
tics ended, and their heresy began ; and the errors 
which we have mentioned speedily led them into 
others: after rejecting—such was the necessary 
consequence of their opinions—the inspiration and 
authority of the Old Testament, they applied them¬ 
selves to the misrepresentation of the New. They 
denied the humanity of Christ, asserting that he 
came not in flesh; that he suffered not; that he 
died not; that what seemed to be material in his 
nature was a fantastic, incorporeal substance. The 
same principles obliged them also to dispute the 
resurrection of the body, a substance too gross for 
an eternal destiny. This opinion again variously 
affected their moral practice, for while there were 
undoubtedly some who mortified the sensual por¬ 
tion of our nature for the greater perfection of the 
soul, there are also said to have been others of 
more violent enthusiasm or fiery temperament 
who permitted every license of impurity to that 
which lay so far beneath consideration and respect. 

It is chiefly to the Gnostic heretics of Egypt (who 
were distinguished from their brethren by greater 
wildness in their speculations) that these excesses 
are attributed ; we cannot now determine how trul v. 
But on the other hand it is just to mention that, in 
professing the Christian name, those heretics did 
not always shrink from the dangers which sur¬ 
rounded it; and we have evidence that many 
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among them encountered persecution with the 
same courage which distinguished their brethren 
of the Church, and endured it with the same un¬ 
bending constancy. 

Among the Gnostic heretics (thus we shall con¬ 
tinue to denominate those who associated, however 
variously and diversely, the Eastern or Persian 
system with some belief in Christ) it is usual to 
account the followers of Simon Magus, the first 
corrupter of the Christian doctrine: these are said 
to have been numerous, especially at Rome; and 
the celebrity of their master has been considerably 
increased by an error of Justin Martyr, repeated 
bv several of the fathers, who mistook a statue in¬ 
scribed to Semo, a Sabine deity, for a proof of the 
deification of that heresiarch. Nicholas, one of 
the seven deacons mentioned in the Acts, is as¬ 
serted to have misled the sect called Nicolaitans; 
Menander, the pupil of Simon, perpetuated his | 
teacher’s errors, and through him they were trans¬ 
mitted to Saturninus, who disseminated them in 
the Asiatic, and to Basilides, who may have in¬ 
troduced them into the Egyptian, school. In this 
prolific soil, equally favorable to the growth of 
evil and of good, they became, among the gross 
disciples of Carpocrates, the principles of deliber¬ 
ate immorality, while they received from the in¬ 
genuity of Valentinus such refinement as to call 
on that writer the particular attention both of 
Iremcus and Tertullian. Cerdo, and after him 
Marcion, the most distinguished among the here¬ 
tics of his day, introduced the same delusion, with 
certain variations, into Rome during the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Here the doctrines were imme¬ 
diately disclaimed by the prelates of that Church, 
and confuted by the ablest Christian writer, Justin 
Martyr. They were afterward made the subject 
of a separate treatise by Tertullian. It has been 
inferred from the discovery of some Gnostic 
medals in France that the heresy was at one time 
generally disseminated in the western provinces. 
But this fact, liable as it is to some dispute, is not 
sufficient to counterbalance the silence of history, 
confirmed by the certainty of the early disappear¬ 
ance of the sect. In the mean time, we do not dis¬ 
pute that the philosophy of the Gnostics had some 
prevalence throughout that part of the empire 
during the first and second centuries, but it was 
not until the end of the second that Christianity 
can be said to have made any progress there. 

Soon afterward, in the year 172, Tatian, a man 
of some learning, and a disciple of Justin Martyr, 
built on the basis of Gnosticism the heresy of the 
Encratites. These sectarians professed the simplest 
principles of the monastic life, meditation and 
bodily austerity. It may be said, perhaps, that 
under the names of Essenes and Therapeutce such 
enthusiasts existed in the very earliest age of 
Christianity, and even before its foundation; but 
it is certain that it was at this period, and under 
this designation, that they first attracted serious 
attention; and it is not disputed that they met 
• with utter discouragement and condemnation from 
the Church. For the birth of monasticism was not 
destined to take place in an age of piety and sin¬ 
cere devotion ; and when at length it was produced 
by fanaticism infuriated by persecution, its growth 
was still unequal, keeping pace with the corruption 
of religion and the degradation of the Church. 

It is a strong but scarcely exaggerated expres¬ 
sion of St. Jerome that the body of our Lord was 
declared to be a phantom while the apostles were 
still in the world, and the blood of Christ was still 
fresh in Judaea. The Phantastics, under the de¬ 
nomination of Docetae, were, indeed, a sect of very 


early origin, and we connect their opinions with 
one peculiarity of the Gnostic system which we 
have* not yet mentioned. Certain among those 
philosophers, in order to remove the Author of 
good to an immeasurable distance from the contact 
of matter, imagined a vast succession of created 
but superhuman beings as the agents of commu¬ 
nication between the supreme God and the world, 
or at least its Creator. These were emanations 
from the deity; and they appear, when their office 
was discharged, to have been restored to the Ple- 
roma, to the presence of him who sent them : these 
beings were called iEons. Among them a very 
high rank, possibly the highest, was assigned to 
Christ; but from this point the Gnostics broke off 
into two different and almost opposite theories: 
many imagined that Jesus was a mere man, and 
maintained that the aeon Christ descended upon 
the man Jesus at his baptism and left him imme¬ 
diately before his crucifixion, so that Christ was not, 
in fact, subjected to pain and death; while others 
held that the body with which Christ appeared to 
be invested was not really human and passible, 
but unsubstantial or aethereal, or at least imma¬ 
terial : these last were called Docetre. At the same 
time, both parties alike misunderstood that which 
the Church considered to be the peculiar doctrine 
and object of Christianity, for they agreed in be- 
, lieving that the mission of Christ had no further 
intention than to reveal the knowledge of the true 
God; they denied the resurrection and the final 
judgment, and by explaining away the death of 
Christ they deprived his religion of the doctrine 
of the atonement. 

From the above brief and very general outline 
of the Gnostic heresies, which differed again 
widely from each other in many subordinate 
opinions, we perceive how very far they were 
removed from the precincts of reason and truth. 
Indeed, they retained so much more of Gnosti¬ 
cism than they assumed of Christianity that it was 
only in the ancient and very broad acceptation of 
the term that they could be fairly denominated 
heresies, and thus we are less disposed to censure 
the severity of those Fathers who refused them 
the name of Christian; for however cautious we 
should be in withholding that appellation from 
those whose errors are founded on the mere per¬ 
version of reason, we may safely disclaim our fra¬ 
ternity with men who substitute for the funda¬ 
mental doctrines and the clearest truths of the 
gospel wild visions and theories which have not 
any ground or existence, except in vain and law¬ 
less imagination. We shall do well to conclude 
this subject in the words of Le Clerc, one of the 
most rational and faithful among our historical 
guides: “I am weary of the Valentinians (thus 
he begins his account of the year 145), and so I 
imagine are my readers; but the history of the 
second century is so crammed with them, and the 
Fathers, both of those and of later times, so often 
refer to them, that it is necessary to expose mon¬ 
strous opinions which in themselves do not merit 
one moment’s attention.” In truth, their princi¬ 
pal, if not their only, claim on our attention is 
that the books of the New Testament appear to 
contain some allusions to them which it is our 
duty to examine and understand. 

II. We have just observed that among the ear¬ 
liest corrupters of the Christian doctrines there 
were some who disputed the human nature of 
Christ. It appears to us equally clear there were 
also others who denied his divinity. The oldest, 
and perhaps the most numerous, among these were 
the Ebionites. 


Ebionites .—Tertullian considers them as a sect 
of Judaizing Christians, named from their founder, 
Ebion, who strictly maintained the observance of 
the ceremonial law and rejected the miraculous 
conception and the divine nature of the Saviour. 
Eusebius, in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” describes 
them in these words: 

“The Ebionites were so called from the poverty 
and meanness with which they dogmatized con¬ 
cerning Christ, for they considered him as a mere 
man born of the connection of a man and Mary. 
And they thought, too, that the ceremonial law was 
to be followed, as neither faith in Christ nor the 
life led through that faith was sufficient for salva¬ 
tion. But there were others bearing the same 
appellation who escaped the extravagant absurdity 
of these former, since they did not deny that the 
Lord was born of a virgin and the Holy Spirit. 
But neither did these, acknowledging his pre- 
existence and that he was Logos and Sophia (the 
word and the wisdom), turn entirely away from 
the unrighteousness of the former, chiefly because 
they too were careful about the hodily service of 
the law. • These, then, did not receive the Epistles 
of the apostle, calling him an apostate from the 
law, and only used the gospel according to the 
Hebrews; but they observed Sunday in commem¬ 
oration of the resurrection, keeping the Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

This description agrees in all material points 
with the account of Tertullian; and without pro¬ 
ceeding to deeper investigation we may safely 
infer from it two historical truths—that the pecu¬ 
liar opinions of the Ebionites were confined, or 
nearly so, to the Jewish converts, and that they 
were neither wholly nor in part the doctrines of 
the ante-Nicene Church. 

It is well known that the high antiquity of the 
opinions of the Ebionites has been held by some 
to be an evidence of their truth; but the same 
inference might be drawn, with the same reason, 
respecting the delusions of the Phantastics, which 
had at least as early an origin. The Ebionites 
probably arose after the publication of three of 
the Gospels. The Gnostic errors of the Docetai 
may even have preceded the preaching of the 
apostles; they were certainly contemporary with 
it. Again, if it be admitted that the apostles were 
the interpreters of God’s word, and if it be not 
proved that the sect of the Ebionites was founded 
by any one of them, and if it be certain that the 
Fathers who subsequently directed the Church 
and explained its doctrine did invariably disclaim 
that sect, we may fairly conclude that its opinions 
were neither favorably received nor at all com¬ 
monly adopted. On the other hand, it is endeav¬ 
ored,’ by confounding the Ebionites with the 
Gnostic heretics, to make them in some degree 
accountable for all the absurdities of the latter; 
and these, it is truly urged, had all a tendency to 
the opposite extreme, to spiritualize the body 
rather than to degrade the divine nature of 
Christ; and it is hence inferred that it was Jesus 
alone to whom the Ebionites attributed a human 
nature, while they acknowledged the uncontam¬ 
inated divinity of Christ. It is possible that there 
were some calling themselves Ebionites who were 
in fact merely Gnostics. But in the face of our 
direct authorities we cannot admit the hypothesis 
in question. What Tertullian and Eusebius ex¬ 
pressly tell us to have been the Ebionitical opin¬ 
ions respecting Christ we cannot suppose to be 
meant of Jesus as opposed to Christ; and we feel 
obliged to believe that those are as far removed 
from truth, on the one hand, who dispute the early 
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existence of the Unitarian opinions as those are, 
on the other, who assert their early reception by 
the Churchj they have existed from the begin- 
ning, and from the beginning they have been 
condemned. 

Again, the doctrine of the mere humanity pf 
Christ, separated from the Judaism of the Ebion- 
ites, was advanced toward the end of the second 
century by Theodotus and Artemon; and during 
the episcopacy of Victor the former was expelled 
from the Church of Rome for that error. Euse¬ 
bius in this place designates him as the “father 
of an impious apostasy;” and in so far as he had 
divested the old opinion of its Judaism and ad¬ 
vanced it nakedly in the very face of the Church, 
the assertion is true. For any claim which it may 
have advanced to a previous existence at Rome, 
or in any of the European churches, is sufficiently 
answered by reference to the writings of Justin, 
and Miltiades, and Tatian, and Clement, and Ire- 
nseus, and Melito, “by all of whom,” says Euse¬ 
bius, “the divinity of Christ is asserted.” 

Artemon. —In the next century the heresy of 
Artemon (it became more generally known by his 
name) was revived by Paul of Samosata, bishop 
of Antioch. A synod of bishops, presbyters and 
deacons was convoked at Antioch in the year 269 
to take cognizance of the offence; and Eusebius 
notices the eagerness with which they hurried 
“from all directions against the defiler of Christ’s 
flock.” In a numerous assembly, in his own me¬ 
tropolis, the bishop found many defenders, but he 
was at length convicted and sentenced to expul¬ 
sion from his throne. But as he resisted the exe¬ 
cution of the sentence, and as the Church was not 
yet able to enforce its own judgments, application 
was made to the emperor Aurelian, whose author¬ 
ity finally' removed the refractory offender. This 
was the first instance of the interference of the 
secular power in the internal affairs of the Church, 
and consequently Baronius is warm in his praise 
of Aurelian: “He was the first to point out that 
the imperial authority should be called in to 
chastise those who did not acquiesce in episcopal 
decision.” 

Praxeas .—The controversy respecting the nature 
of Christ’s existence on earth, which presently so 
branched out as to involve the doctrine of the 
Trinity as well as the Incarnation, may be said to 
have first assumed a tangible form under the pen 
of Praxeas, a writer of the Grecian school. He 
gave publicity to his opinions about 200 A. D., 
and was answered very soon afterward by the 
great champion of the Church, Tertullian. The 
opinions of Praxeas (as is natural in a question 
capable of so much metaphysical subtilty) are 
variously represented; but the doctrine of the 
Church is very clearly stated in the following 
words of his antagonist: “ We believe in one God, 
but under the following dispensation or economy 
—that there is also a Son of God, his Word, who 
proceeded from him; by whom all things were 
made, apd without whom nothing was made; who 
was sent by him into the Virgin, and was born of 
her, being both man and God, the son of man and 
the son of God, and called Jesus Christ; he suf¬ 
fered, died and was buried, according to the Scrip¬ 
ture; and was raised up again by the Father, and 
was taken up into heaven, there to sit at the right 
hand of the Father; and thence to come to judge 
the quick and the dead; who sent from heaven 
from his Father, according to his promise, the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Sanctifier of the 
faith of all who believe in the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost.” Such, according to this author, was 
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the faith handed down in the Church, from the 
first preaching of the gospel; and we consider 
this to be historical truth of no small importance. 

Sabcllius .—The heresy of Praxeas was succeeded 
(or revived), in the course of about fifty years, by 
that of Sabellius. Both proceeded, in appearance, 
from the difficulty of reconciling the trinity with 
the unity of the Godhead—in reality, from our 
human and necessary incapacity to comprehend 
the nature of the union. But Greek philosophy 
was too vain to admit any limits to the human 
comprehension, and too disputatious to quit so fine 
a field for sophistry as was opened to it by an 
abstruse and inexplicable question. And certainly 
that philosophy lost nothing either in minuteness 
or pertinacity, when it ascended to the climate 
and employed the genius of Africans. Sabellius 
was an African, and seemingly either bishop or 
presbyter at Barce, the capital of the Cyrenaica; 
he denied the distinct personality of the second 
and third persons of the trinity, and maintained 
that a certain energy only, proceeding from the 
supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the divine 
nature, was united to the Son of God, tfie man 
Jesus. And in the same manner he considered 
the Holy Ghost to be a portion of the everlasting 
Father. This error, into which he was led by an 
excessive fear of tritheism (the acknowledgment 
of three Gods), was liable to the inference that 
the Being who suffered on the cross was in fact 
the Father; hence his followers were called Patri- 
passians. He was confuted by Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria. 

III. We shall not dwell upon the varying 
shapes of mere frenzy. The deliberate errors of 
an informed and serious mind, however in appear¬ 
ance remote from reason, always merit some sort 
of consideration; but the dreams of an ignorant 
fanatic can have no claims on our time or reflec¬ 
tion. Perhaps we should place under this head 
some of the wilder of those heresies usually called 
Gnostic; and some would refer to the same ori¬ 
gin the opinions of the Manichrean sect; but we 
shall here confine ourselves to those of the Mon- 
tanists. About 170 A. D., a vain and superstitious 
enthusiast, named Montanus, began to prophesy 
in Phrygia and other provinces of Asia Minor; 
he professed to be the Paraclete or Comforter, the 
same who had descended upon the apostles, and 
whose return on earth before the second coming 
of Christ, for the purpose of completing the divine 
Revelation, was expected by many of the faithful; 
and his trances, and ecstatic raptures, and fanatic 
ravings, were probably regarded by the credulous 
and wondering multitude as the surest signs of 
divine inspiration. Certainly there were many in 
those regions who followed him ; and his success 
was promoted by his association with two prophet¬ 
esses, named Maximilla and Priscilla, who con¬ 
firmed his mission and shared his spirit. Another 
cause of the temporary fame of Mon tan ism was 
the severity of the morality inculcated by it; the 
strictest celibacy and the most rigid fasts were 
exacted from the proselytes, and this circumstance 
threw an appearance of sanctity round the sect, 
which seems to have deadened the penetration of 
Tertullian, for he presently professed himself its 
advocate. To that circumstance perhaps this 
heresy may be indebted for most of its celebrity ; 
for it was condemned by certain Asiatic councils 
at the time of its eruption, and it appears to have 
made very little progress after the second century, 
and at no time to have found general reception be¬ 
yond the precincts of its birthplace, though some 
remains of it subsisted there for two or three ages. 


Before we quit the subject of heresy, we must 
mention a controversy which divided the Church 
during the third century, respecting the form of 
receiving a converted heretic into the number of 
the orthodox. The churches of the West were, for 
the most part, of opinion that the baptism of 
heretics was valid, and that the mere imposition 
of hands, attended by prayer, was form sufficient 
to solemnize their introduction within the pale; 
whereas the less moderate Christians of Asia 
decided in council that their admission must be 
preceded by a repetition of baptism; and this 
decision was approved and enforced by Cyprian in 
the churches of Africa. Stephen, bishop of Rome, 
who was at the head of those who held the con¬ 
trary opinion, conducted his opposition with inju¬ 
dicious violence; he excommunicated all who dif¬ 
fered from him, and discovered even thus early 
the germs of papal arrogance. The mention of 
this controversy is important, at least on one 
account, as it gives us an additional proof of the 
very serious view in which heresy was regarded 
by the churchmen of those days, and the scrupu¬ 
lousness of their care to preserve the purity of the 
true faith. 

Novations .—We may conclude with some notice 
of the sect of the Novatians, who were stigmatized 
at the time both as schismatics and heretics, but 
who may perhaps be more properly considered 
as the earliest body of ecclesiastical reformers. 
They arose at Rome about 250 A. D., and sub¬ 
sisted until the fifth century throughout every part 
of Christendom. Novatian, a presbyter of Rome, 
was a man of great talents and learning, and of 
character so austere that he was unwilling, under 
any circumstances of contrition, to readmit those 
who had been once separated from the communion 
of the Church. And this severity he would have 
extended not only to those who had fallen by de¬ 
liberate transgression, but even to such as had 
made a forced compromise ol their faith under the 
terrors of persecution. He considered the Chris¬ 
tian Church as a society where virtue and inno¬ 
cence reigned universally, and refused any longer 
to acknowledge as members of it those who had 
once degenerated into unrighteousness. This en¬ 
deavor to revive the spotless moral purity of the 
primitive faith was found inconsistent with the 
corruptions even of that early age; it was regarded 
with suspicion by the leading prelates, as a vain 
and visionary scheme; and those rigid principles 
which had characterized and sanctified the Church 
in the first century were abandoned to the profes¬ 
sion of schismatic sectaries in the third. 

from a review of what has been written on this 
subject, some truths may be derived of considera¬ 
ble historical importance; the following are among 
them : 1. In the midst of perpetual dissent and 
occasional controversy a steady and distinguisha¬ 
ble line, both in doctrine and practice, was main¬ 
tained by the early Church, and its efforts against 
those whom it called heretics were zealous and 
persevering, and for the most part consistent. Its 
contests were fought with the “sword of the 
Spirit,” with the arms of reason and eloquence; 
and as they were always unattended by personal 
oppression, so were they most effectually success¬ 
ful-successful, not in establishing a nominal unitv, 
nor silencing the expression of private opinion,' 
but in maintaining the purity of the faith, in pre¬ 
serving the attachment of the great majority of 
the believers, and in consigning either to immedi¬ 
ate disrepute or early neglect all the unscriptural 
doctrines which were successively arraved against 
it. 2. The greater part of the early heresies was 
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derived from the impure mixture of profane phil¬ 
osophy with the simple revelation of the gospel. 
Hence proceeded those vain and subtle disputations 
respecting things incomprehensible which would 
indeed have been less pernicious had they only ex¬ 
ercised the ingenuity of men, without engaging 
their passions. Their bitter fruits were not fully 
gathered until a later age; but they served, even 
in their origin, to perplex the faith and disturb the 
harmony of many devout Christians. 3. No pub¬ 
lic dispute had hitherto risen respecting the man¬ 
ner of salvation, for the conclusions deducible 
from the Gnostic hallucinations are not worthy of 
serious consideration; the great questions respect¬ 
ing predestination and grace had not yet become 
matter of controversy, nor had any of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of Christianity been assailed ex¬ 
cepting the Trinity and the incarnation. 

Early Fathers .—As we have made frequent men¬ 
tion of the principal writers, commoplv called 
Fathers, of the ancient Church, we shall subjoin to 
this chapter a very short account of some of the 
earliest among them. We do not profess any blind 
veneration for their names, or submission to their 
opinions, but we are very far removed from the 
contempt of either. For if we are to bend to any 
human authority (as in such matters some of us 
must always do, and all of us sometimes), those are 
assuredly the safest objects of our reverence who 
stood nearest to the source of revelation, and re¬ 
ceived the cup of knowledge from the very hands 
of the apostles. They were erring and feeble mor¬ 
tals like ourselves, much inferior in intellectual 
discipline, and vitiated by early prejudices neces¬ 
sarily proceeding from the oblique principles and 
perverse systems of their day. Nevertheless, they 
were earnest and ardent Christians; in respect at 
least to their religion they had access to infallible 
instructors, and the lessons which they have trans¬ 
mitted to us, howsoever imperfectly transmitted, 
should be received with attention and respect. 

The apostolic Fathers are those who were con¬ 
temporary with the apostles, some of whom are 
known, and all of whom may he reasonably be¬ 
lieved to have shared their conversation and pro¬ 
fited by their instruction. These are St. Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, Ilermas, Ignatius and Polycarp. 
They were all (excepting probably Clement) na¬ 
tives of the East, and all originally wrote in the 
Greek language. The works which have reached 
us under their names are not numerous; and 
though the genuineness of some of them has been 
justly suspected, there is no reason to doubt the 
very high antiquity of all. They were composed 
with various objects, according to the dispositions 
or circumstances of their writers. The design of 
the epistle attributed to St. Barnabas was to abate 
the respect for the peculiar rites and institutions 
of the Jewish laws, and to show that they were 
not binding upon Christians. The “Shepherd of 
Hernias” consists of three books, in the first of 
which are four visions, in the second twelve com¬ 
mands, in the third ten similitudes. The first and 
third parts are of course very fanciful, yet were 
they not perhaps unsuited to the genius of the 
countries and the age to which they were ad¬ 
dressed ; the second contains some excellent moral 
precepts, and all abound with paraphrastical allu¬ 
sions to the books of the New Testament. The 
epistles of Ignatius have suffered many obvious 
interpolations and corruptions, for the fifteen epis¬ 
tles which were attributed to him have all been 
rejected by most learned persons except three 
which seem to be really his. The author was 
bishop of Antioch; he suffered martyrdom about 


107 A. D., and the opinion that he invited rather 
than shunned this fate seems to be consistent with 
the ardor of his character. The genuineness of 
Polycarp’s epistle to the Philippians has scarcely 
been questioned; it was written (soon after the 
death of Ignatius) in the spirit of sincere piety ; it 
abounds with Scriptural expressions and frequent 
quotations of the recorded words of Christ. Poly- 
carp was bishop of Smyrna on the appointment 
(as is asserted without any improbability) of the 
apostle St. John; and he suffered martyrdom, as 
we have already described, in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus. But the most important record of the 
apostolical age remaining to us is the “ Epistle of 
the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth,” 
written about 96 A. D. by Clement, bishop of Rome. 
Its object was to allay some internal dissensions 
of the Corinthians, and it contains many useful 
and noble truths, flowing from a vigorous mind 
and purely Christian spirit, in language never fee¬ 
ble and occasionally eloquent. 

Those pious persons wrote before any association 
had taken place between philosophy and religion, 
and were better instructed in the knowledge of 
Scripture than in the lessons of the schools; and 
their method of reasoning, no less than their style, 
attests their want of profane education; still, it 
possesses a persuasive simplicity well suited both 
to the character of the writers and the integrity of 
their faith. The fundamental doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity are inculcated by them, and these are every¬ 
where so interwoven with the highest precepts of 
morality as to prove to us that the belief of those 
men was inseparable from their practice, and that 
it had not ever occurred to them to draw any ver¬ 
bal distinction between these; they delivered the 
truths which had been entrusted to them, and asso¬ 
ciated their moral and doctrinal instructions as 
inseparable parts of the same scheme. This per¬ 
haps is the most peculiar feature in their compo¬ 
sitions, and that in which they most resemble the 
inspired writings. Another is the utter neglect of 
formal arrangement in the display of their argu¬ 
ments or the delivery of their rules of conduct—a 
neglect which unquestionably exposed them to the 
contempt of the philosopher, who sought in vain 
for a system in their lore, but which well accorded 
with the plain and unpretending character of truth. 
But that merit by which they have conferred the 
most lasting advantage on Christianity (at least the 
last three of them), and which will make them 
very valuable monuments in every age, is their 
frequent reference to almost all the books of the 
New Testament such as we now possess them. 
Thus they furnish us with decisive evidence of the 
genuineness of those books; and their testimony is 
liable to no suspicion, because it was not given 
with any such view. 

The principal Greek writers who immediately 
succeeded the apostolical Fathers were Justin 
Martyr and Iremeus. Justin Martin was a learned 
Samaritan, who, after having successively attached 
himself to the Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Pytha¬ 
goreans and the Platonists, discovered the insuffi¬ 
ciency and emptiness of philosophy. 11 is atten¬ 
tion was called to Christianity by the sufferings 
inflicted upon its profession and the firmness with 
which he had beheld them endured. He inferred 
that men so contemptuous of death were far re¬ 
moved from the moral degradation with which 
they were charged, and that the faith for which 
they died so fearlessly must stand on some founda¬ 
tion. He examined that foundation, and discovered 
its stability. The sincerity of his conversion is 
attested by his martyrdom. lie was executed by 


the emperor, whose philosophy he had deserted; 
and he perhaps never was so strongly sensible of 
the superiority of that which he had preferred as 
at the moment when he died for it. lie wrote 
two apologies for Christianity—the first probably 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, the second to Mar¬ 
cus—and a (supposed) dialogue with a Jew named 
Trypho. This last contains many weak argu¬ 
ments, and trifling and even erroneous interpre¬ 
tations of Scripture, mixed up with some useful 
matter. The two former are more valuable com¬ 
positions; they were so in those days, because 
they contained the best defence of religion which 
had then been published, maintained by argu¬ 
ments very well calculated to persuade those to 
whom they were addressed; and they are still so, 
because we find in them many quotations from the 
same four Gospels which we now acknowledge; 
they relate many interesting facts respecting the 
religions customs and ceremonies of the Christians 
of those times, and they prove the general accept¬ 
ance of all the fundamental articles of our belief. 
As Justin flourished only one century after the 
preaching of Christ (his conversion is usually 
placed at the year 133 from the birth of our 
Saviour), we are not extending the value of 
tradition beyond its just limits when we con¬ 
sider his opinions as receiving some additional 
weight from their contiguity to the apostolic 
times; and if it were possible to mark by any de¬ 
cided limit the extent of traditionary authority, 
we should be disposed to trace the line immedi¬ 
ately after his name; for admitting that Iremeus, 
who presently succeeded him, by his Oriental 
birth and correspondence may have received some 
uncorrupted communications transmitted through 
two generations from the divine origin, we shall 
still find it very difficult to distinguish these from 
the mere human matter with which they may be 
associated; and this difficulty will increase as we 
descend lower down the stream, so tfiat we may 
safely detach the notion of peculiar sanctity or 
conclusive authority from the names and writings 
of the succeeding Fathers, though they contain 
much that may excite our piety and animate our 
morality and confirm our faith. 

We might divide the first three hundred and 
thirteen years of the Christian era into three 
periods in respect to its internal history. The 
first century was the age of Christ and the apos¬ 
tles, of miracles and inspiration inherent in the 
Church ; the next fifty years we may consider as 
that of the apostolical Fathers, enlightened by 
some lingering rays of the departed glory, which 
were successively and insensibly withdrawn; the 
third was the period of severe probation and hit¬ 
ter anxiety, unalleviated by extraordinary aids, 
and so far removed from human consolation that 
the powers of the earth might seem to have con¬ 
spired with the meanest of its progeny in order to 
oppress and desolate the Church of Christ, yet 
even this was not without the Spirit of God. 

Iremeus was bishop of Lyons about A. D. 178. 
He is chiefly celebrated for his five books “Against 
Heresies,” containing confutations of most of the 
errors which had then appeared in the Church. 
Though the language which he employs in this 
contest is not always that best adapted either to 
persuade or to conciliate, his sincere aversion from 
religious dissension is not questioned. It is proved 
indeed by the epistle which he addressed to Vic¬ 
tor, bishop of Rome, on his insolent demeanor in 
the controversy respecting Easter, and which 
breathes a generous spirit of Christian moderation. 
And in good truth the individual exertions of 
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churahmen against tiie progress of unscriptural 
opinions were in those days the more necessary, 
and their warmth the more excusable, as there 
were yet no articles of faith to trace out the limits 
of orthodoxy, nor any acknowledged head, nor 
any legally established system of ecclesiastical 
government. The unity and the purity of the 
Church were chiefly preserved by the independent 
labors of its most eminent and influential minis¬ 
ters, divided as they were both by language and 
manners and distance, and entirely unsupported 
by any temporal authority. So that, if we were 
still disposed to feel any surprise at finding such 
numerous forms of heresy, so very near both to 
the time and place where the revelation was 
delivered, the above considerations would tend to 
remove it, while they certainly teach us that 
such errors cannot permanently or generally pre¬ 
vail against Scriptural truth, as long as they are 
steadily opposed by temperate and reasonable 
argument, and by no other weapon than argument 
only. 

The Church under Constantine. 

During the early part of Diocletian’s persecu¬ 
tion Constantius Chlorus ruled, with as much hu¬ 
manity as circumstances permitted him to exer¬ 
cise, the provinces of the West. On his death, at 
York, in the year 306, the army proclaimed Con¬ 
stantine, his son, emperor. In the mean time, the 
provinces eastward of Gaul were distracted by the 
dissensions of rival emperors, which favored the 
growing strength of Constantine. In 311, Galerius, 
the fiercest among the assailants of Christianity, 
died, and his dominions were divided between 
Maximin and Licinius; Maxentius had already 
usurped the government of Italy and Africa. 
Presently, Constantine, justified, as most assert, by 
sufficient provocation, marched into Italy and 
overthrew Maxentius in the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood of Rome; that tyrant (as all admit him to 
have been) was drowned in the Tiber, and his do¬ 
minions were added to the possessions of the con¬ 
queror. This event took place in the year 312, 
and it has been usually assigned as marking the 
period of Constantine’s conversion to Christian¬ 
ity. A miraculous story is connected with this 
epoch in our history. As the emperor was march¬ 
ing toward Rome at the head of his army he be¬ 
held a luminous cross suspended about noonday in 
the air, and inscribed with the following words, 
u Touto nika,” u By this conquer.” The phenom¬ 
enon confirmed his uncertain faith, and afforded 
him the surest omen of victory. But this was not 
all; during the ensuing night the form of Christ 
himself presented itself with the same cross, and 
directed him to frame a standard after that shape. 
And it is certain that about that period, and possi¬ 
bly on that occasion, a standard was so framed, 
and continued for many following years to be 
displayed whenever it became necessary to ex¬ 
cite the enthusiasm of the Christian soldiers, but 
the extraordinary appearances to which its adop¬ 
tion is ascribed demand the most rigid exam¬ 
ination. 

In the first place, the story which we have 
shortly given is related by no contemporary 
author, excepting Eusebius; next, it is related 
in his life of Constantine, and not in his ecclesias¬ 
tical history; it is related in the year 33S, or six- 
and-twentv years after the supposed appearance; 
it is related on the authority of Constantine alone, 
though it must have been witnessed by his whole 
army, and notorious throughout his whole em¬ 
pire; and lastly it was published after the death 


of Constantine. In an age wherein pious frauds 
had already acquired some honor, by a writer 
who, respectable as he undoubtedly is, and faith¬ 
ful in most of his historical records, does not even 
profess those rigid rules of veracity which com- 
I mand universal credit, in a book which rather 
I wears the character of partial panegyric than of 
exact and scrupulous history, a flattering fable 
might be published and believed, but it can 
claim no place among the authentic records of 
history, and by writers whose only object is truth 
it may very safely be consigned to contempt and 
oblivion. 

The defeat of Maxentius was followed by a con¬ 
ference between Constantine and Licinius, which 
led to the publication, in the March of 313, of the 
celebrated Edict of Milan. 

Edict of Milan .—This edict was a proclamation 
of universal toleration; but its advantages were 
of course chiefly or entirely reaped by the Chris¬ 
tians, as theirs had been the only religion not 
already tolerated. It gave back to them the civil 
and religious rights of which they had been de¬ 
prived; it restored without dispute, delay or ex¬ 
pense the places of worship which had been 
demolished, and the lands which had been con¬ 
fiscated; and free and absolute power was granted 
to the Christians, and to all others, of following 
the religion which every individual might think 
proper to follow. 

The year which followed the final success of 
Constantine was disgraced by the execution of 
his eldest son; and it is not disputed that the 
progress of his career was marked by the usual 
excesses of intemperate and worldly ambition. 
Some of his laws were severe even to cruelty, and 
the general propriety of his moral conduct cannot 
with any justice be maintained. Hence a sus¬ 
picion has arisen as to the sincerity of his con¬ 
version—chiefly, as it appears to us, or entirely 
founded on the inadequacy of his character to* his 
profession. But is there any page in Christian 
history or any form of Christian society which 
does not mournfully attest the possibility of com¬ 
bining the most immoral conduct with the most 
unhesitating faith? Or is this a condition of hu¬ 
manity from which monarchs are more exempt 
than their subjects? We should recollect, more¬ 
over, that the character of Constantine, notwith¬ 
standing its grievous stains, will bear a comparison 
with some of the best among his pagan prede¬ 
cessors, while it was free from those monstrous 
deformities which distinguished not a few of them, 
and which have indeed been rarely paralleled in I 
Christian history. But even had his conduct been 
more reprehensible than in truth it was, it would 
have furnished very insufficient evidence against 
the sincerity of his belief. Again, it was usual in 
those days, in continuance of a practice of which 
we have mentioned the cause and origin, to defer 
the sacrament of baptism until the approach of 
death, and then once to administer it as the means 
of regeneration and the assurance of pardon and 
grace. In compliance with thiiCcustom, the em¬ 
peror was not baptized (he did not even become a 
catechumen) until his last illness; hut no argu¬ 
ment can hence be drawn against his sincerity, 
which would not equally apply to a large propor¬ 
tion of the Christians in his empire. In his favor 
the following facts should be observed : For many 
years he had publicly and consistently professed 
his belief in Christianity; in a long discourse, 
which is still extant, he even expatiated on its 
various proofs; he began his reign by protecting 
the believers; in its progress he favored and hon¬ 


ored them; he inscribed the cross on the banners 
of the empire; he celebrated the festivals of the 
Church ; he associated in the closest intimacy with 
Christian writers such as Lactantius and Eusebius 
and other prelates; he inquired into all the par¬ 
ticulars of their faith, and displayed what some 
have thought an inconsiderate zeal for its purity. 
By such reasons, according to every fair principle 
of historical inference, we are precluded from any 
reasonable doubt on this subject; nor need we hes¬ 
itate for a moment to acquit a wise and, in many 
respects, a virtuous prince of the odious charge of 
the foulest description of hypocrisy. 

At the same time we are willing to admit that 
his conduct to the Christians was strictly in accord¬ 
ance with his interests; and it is very probable 
that the protection with which he distinguished 
them may in the first instance have originated in 
policy. But this is perfectly consistent with his 
subsequent conversion. And we may here re¬ 
mark that those who assign policy as his chief or 
only motive bear the strongest evidence to the 
power and real importance which the Church of 
Christ had acquired before his time; they attest 
that its stability had not been shaken by the sword 
of Diocletian; that by its own unassisted and in¬ 
creasing energy it had triumphed over the fury of 
the most determined of its persecutors; and that its 
claims on the justice and respect of the throne, 
though only urged by perseverance in suffering, 
could no longer be overlooked with safety. And 
this fact is of much greater historical importance 
than the motives or sincerity of any individual 
can possibly be. 

Let us now proceed to ascertain what was the con¬ 
dition and constitution of the Church, as Constan¬ 
tine found it, what were the principal alterations 
introduced by him, and in what form and attitude 
he left it. 

Constitution of the Church .—We have already de¬ 
scribed the free and independent constitution of 
the primitive Church; the bishops and teachers 
were chosen by the clergy and people; the bishop 
managed the ecclesiastical affairs of his diocese in 
council with the presbyters, and “ with a due re¬ 
gard to the suffrages of the whole assembly of the 
people.” Again, the great ecclesiastical divisions 
of the empire appear from the earliest period natu¬ 
rally to have followed the political; and thus for 
the regulation of matters relating to the interests 
of a whole province, whether they were religious 
controversies or the forms and rites of divine ser¬ 
vice, or other things of like moment, the bishops 
of the province assembled in council, and deliber¬ 
ated and legislated. 

During the course of the third century this con¬ 
stitution was so far changed that the episcopal au¬ 
thority was greatly advanced, at the expense of 
that of the inferior ministers and the people. But 
in other respects the government of the Church 
remained in reality the same, and perhaps even in 
this respect it was apparently so; for the forms of 
the lesser or diocesan councils were still preserved 
though the relative influence of the three parties 
composing them had undergone a change. 

And here it will be proper to examine how far 
those are correct who consider the Church at that 
period as a separate republic or body-politic dis¬ 
tinguished from the empire. In the first place, 
the synods which we have mentioned, local as well 
as provincial, assumed the office and power to ar¬ 
range ecclesiastical affairs, and to punish ecclesi¬ 
astical offences. But neither was their power ac¬ 
knowledged by the civil government, nor were 
their awards or censures enforced by it. Again, 
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the bishop, through an authority which professed 
to be derived from Scripture, and which may cer¬ 
tainly be traced to the earliest age, exerted a kind 
of mediative interference throughout his diocese 
in the civil disputes of the Christians, to which 
they very frequently appealed and admitted his de¬ 
cisions as conclusive; but no such jurisdiction was 
recognized by the government, nor were any such 
decisions legally valid. Moreover, some of the 
churches had become possessed, as corporate 
bodies, of considerable property in land or build¬ 
ings purchased from the common fund, and applied 
to the purposes of the society; but the government 
never formally acknowledged the legality of these 
acquisitions, and availed itself, as we have already 
seen, of the first pretext to confiscate them. 

It is in this condition of ecclesiastical affairs 
that we may discover perhaps the earliest vestige 
of the distinction which will hereafter become so 
familiar to us, between spiritual and temporal 
power, though in the present indefinite shape and 
imperfect development of the former we can 
scarcely trace any intimation of its future propor¬ 
tions and magnitude. We perceive, also, on how 
strange and irregular a foundation the security of 
the early Church was established—in fact, to a 
statesman of those days, before the force of re¬ 
ligious union and the intensity of religious attach¬ 
ment were generally known and understood, the 
society or communion which rested not on a po¬ 
litical basis would naturally appear to possess no 
principle of stability. To the eye of a pagan its 
strength was imperceptible, as the elements which 
composed it were concealed from him ; and it was 
this circumstance which encouraged Diocletian to 
an aggression of which the barbarity indeed 
shocked him, but of which he never, perhaps, 
doubted the success, since the power which resisted 
it was unseen and incomprehensible. In the mean 
time, the public discipline, which had been made 
necessary by the neglect of the civil power, was 
cemented and fortified by its opposition; and the 
private sincerity of belief, which could not be un¬ 
derstood by a pagan, because paganism had noth¬ 
ing to do with truth, was animated into contumacy 
by the sense of injustice and injury. 

To us, indeed, it seems nearly certain that those 
powerful but latent principles of ecclesiastical sta¬ 
bility which repelled the assault of Diocletian 
would have preserved the Church through a much 
severer trial, if the genius of Constantine had not 
discovered its real strength, and courted its friend¬ 
ship and alliance. It is true that in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with its strength he also discovered its 
virtues; in the excellence of the Christian system, 
he perceived a great omen of its perpetuity; he 
saw too that, as a rule for civilized society, it was 
more efficient than any human law, because more 
powerful in its motives to obedience; and perhaps 
he remarked, also, that the energy of Christians 
had hitherto been confined to submission and en¬ 
durance—to unoffending, unresisting perseverance 
—and this outward display of loyalty might lead 
him to overlook that free spirit which pervaded 
both the principles of the religion and the govern¬ 
ment of the Church, and which in later ages was 
so commonly found in opposition to despotism. 

Constantine admired the morality of the Chris¬ 
tians ; he loved their submission to arbitrary power, 
and he respected that internal and advancing vigor 
which had triumphed over so many persecutors. 
These, we doubt not, were the motives which in¬ 
duced him to seek the alliance of the Church, and 
to confer on it advantages, not more substantial, 
perhaps, than those which he received from it. 
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We are disposed to divide the ecclesiastical life 
of Constantine into three periods. In the first of 
these he confined himself, at least ostensibly, to the 
impartial toleration of all religions, though he 
legally established that of the Christians. This 
extends from the Edict of Milan to the council of 
Nice in the year 325. His next occupation was to 
define the doctrines, and thus to preserve the unity, 
of the Church which he had established. It was 
not till the third and latest period of his life that 
he attacked the superstition of his forefathers by 
edicts directly leveled against paganism. Con¬ 
stantine found the Church an independent body, 
a kind of self-constituted commonwealth, which 
might sometimes be at peace and sometimes at 
variance with the civil government, but which was 
never acknowledged as any part of the whole body 
politic; it had a separate administration, separate 
laws, and frequently (through the perversity of its 
persecutors) separate interests also. The Chris¬ 
tian, as a citizen of the empire, was subject of 
course to the universal statutes of the empire—as 
a member of the Church, he owed a distinct alle¬ 
giance to the spiritual directors of the Church • 
and though this allegiance was never inconsistent 
with his civil obedience, except when that obedi¬ 
ence would have deprived him of his religion, it 
was founded on more commanding motives, and 
was one from which no earthly authority was suf¬ 
ficient to absolve him. Thus far, and thus far only, 
his ecclesiastical divided him from his civil du¬ 
ties; to this extent they placed him, at all times, 
in divergency from the State, and, in times of per¬ 
secution, in actual opposition to it. And so long 
as the Church which he honored was disclaimed 
as a part or associate of the State, so long as the 
space between them was broad and distinguishable, 
so long the limits of his allegiance to either were 
very clearly marked. Constantine comprehended 
the nature and perceived the inconveniences and 
the danger of this disunion ; and he therefore em¬ 
ployed the earliest exertion of his power and policy 
to acknowledge the existence, to consolidate the 
elements, to establish the authority and to di¬ 
minish the independence of the Church. To ac¬ 
complish the first of these three objects, he re¬ 
ceived that body into strict alliance with the State ; 
to effect the last, he so received it as to consti¬ 
tute himself its director as well as its guardian, 
and to combine in his own person the highest ec¬ 
clesiastical with the highest civil authority. His 
right to this authority (if he condescended to con¬ 
sider that point) he might derive with some plau¬ 
sibility from the original institutions of Rome. 
From the earliest ages of its . history the chief 
magistrate of the nation had been entrusted with 
the superintendence of the national religion ; and 
it seemed fair that he should impose the same as 
the condition of the establishment of Christianity. 
And yet a great distinction is to be observed even 
in this point. For according to the principles of 
polytheism, the most sacred functions of religion 
might be performed by the hands of the civil mag¬ 
istrates ; but the consecration of a separate order 
to these purposes by the Christian system excluded 
the emperor from the administration of the rites 
of religion ; and the prince and the priest became 
henceforward characters wholly distinct and inde¬ 
pendent. It was perhaps by this restriction that 
the first avowed and legal limitation was imposed 
upon the authority of the former; and it was not 
a trifling triumph to have obtained from the Ro¬ 
man emperor the acknowledgment of any right in 
a subject, or any restraint upon himself. 

Notwithstanding this assumption of ecclesias¬ 


tical supremacy by the emperor, the Church re¬ 
tained in many respects its separate existence, or 
at least the freedom of its autonomous constitu¬ 
tion. Indeed, had not this been so, the term alli¬ 
ance, which is used to designate the union of 
Church and State under Constantine, as it implies 
a certain degree of independence in both parties, 
would be unmeaning and out of place. Some 
immediate advantages were also reaped by the 
Church; much that it had formerly held by suf¬ 
ferance it now possessed by law; many privileges 
which had hitherto existed through the conni¬ 
vance only or the ignorance of the government 
were now converted into rights, and as such con¬ 
firmed and perpetuated. 

Constantine divided the administration of the 
Church into, 1. Internal, and, 2. External. 

1. The former continued, as heretofore, in the 
hands of the prelates, individually and in council; 
little or no alteration was introduced into this de¬ 
partment, and it comprehended nearly everything 
which was really tangible and available in the 
power of the Church before its association with 
the State, now confirmed to it by that association. 
The settlement of religious controversies was rec¬ 
ommended to the wisdom of the hierarchy; the 
forms of divine worship, the regulation of custom¬ 
ary rites and ceremonies or the institution of new 
ones, the ordination and offices of the priesthood, 
which included the unrestrained right of public 
preaching and the formidable weapon of spiritual 
censure, were left to the exclusive direction of the 
Church. The freedom of episcopal election was 
not violated, and the bishops retained their power 
to convoke legislative synods twice a year in every 
diocese, uncontrolled by the civil magistrate. We 
have already mentioned that by the Edict of Milan 
the possessions of the Church were restored and 
its legal right to them for the first time acknow¬ 
ledged ; and this act of justice was followed, in the 
year 321, by another edict which permitted all 
subjects to bequeath property to that body. Ex¬ 
emption from all civil offices was granted to the 
whole body of the clergy; and perhaps a more 
important privilege, about the same time conferred 
on the higher orders, was that of independent ju¬ 
risdiction, even in capital charges, over their own 
members, so that the bishop alone, among the 
myriads of the subjects of the empire, enjoyed the 
right of being tried by his peel's. This was not 
granted, however, with any intention of securing 
his impunity; for though degradation was the 
severest punishment which could be inflicted by 
a spiritual court, the penalty was liable to increase, 
after condemnation, by the interference of the sec¬ 
ular authority. While we may consider the free 
trial of the bishops, in a political light, as another 
important inroad into the pure despotism of the im¬ 
perial system, we are also assured that on the body 
thus exclusively possessing it it conferred no incon¬ 
siderable advantages. But another privilege, even 
more valuable than this, is traced with equal cer¬ 
tainty to the legislation of Constantine. The arbi¬ 
tration of bishops in the civil differences referred 
to them in their diocese was now ratified by law, 
and their decisions, of which the validity had for¬ 
merly depended on the consent of the parties, were 
henceforward enforced by the civil magistrate. 
On this foundation was imperceptibly established 
the vast and durable edifice of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction ; from this simple legalization of an ancient 
custom, in process of time, the most substantial 
portion of sacerdotal power proceeded, and the 
most extravagant pretensions of spiritual ambi¬ 
tion. But these consequences convey no reflection 
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on the wisdom of Constantine, since they were 
produced by circumstances which he could not 
possibly foresee, and which, besides, never influ¬ 
enced, to any great extent, the eastern division of 
Christendom. 

In the separate view which we have taken of the 
internal constitution of the Church we perceive a 
powerful, self-regulated body armed with very 
ample and extensive authority and supported, 
when such support was necessary, by the secular 
arm. Let us proceed to the second division. 

2. The emperor assumed to himself the entire 
control of the external administration of the 
Church. It comprehended everything relating to 
the outward state and discipline of the Church, 
and was understood to include a certain degree of 
superintendence over such contests and debates as 
might arise among the ministers, of whatsoever 
rank, concerning their possessions, their reputa¬ 
tion, their rights and privileges, as well as their 
political or other offences against the laws of the 
empire. Even the final decision of religious con¬ 
troversies was subjected to the discretion of judges 
appointed by the emperor; the same terminated 
any differences which might arise between the 
bishops and people, fixed the limits of the eccle¬ 
siastical provinces, took cognizance of the civil 
causes subsisting between ministers and lent his 
power to the execution of the punishment due to 
their criminal offences. And though the right of 
convoking local and provincial synods remained 
with the Church, that of assembling a general 
council was exercised only by the prince. 

When we consider in succession these articles 
of imperial supremacy, we perceive, in the first 
place, that Constantine did not transfer to himself 
from the Church any power which had before be¬ 
longed to it. Most of the cases there provided for 
must by necessity have always fallen under civil 
cognizance, for whenever it happened either that 
the external encroachments of the Church or the 
differences among Christians or their ministers 
proceeded to endanger public tranquillity, such 
offences fell, of course, under the cognizance of the 
secular, which was then the only acknowledged, 
jurisdiction. 

There appear, indeed, to be two cases in which 
the emperor assumed a power not before belonging 
to the State—interference for the arrangement of 
religious controversies by the appointment of 
judges and the convocation of general councils. 
Respecting the first of these—which proved in¬ 
deed the least effectual, part of his ecclesiastical 
authority—it was not probable that the emperor 
would be anxious to exert it unless called upon to 
undertake the office by one or both of the parties 
in controversy. 

We should not omit, also, to mention some 
changes at that time introduced into the titles 
and gradations of the hierarchy, in order to asso¬ 
ciate their administration more intimately with 
that of the civil officers. To the three prelates 
of Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, who enjoyed a 
certain degree of pre-eminence in the Church, 
was added the patriarch of Constantinople; these 
four corresponded with the four praetorian pre¬ 
fects then also created. After these followed the 
exarchs, who had the inspection over several prov¬ 
inces and answered to the appointment of certain 
civil officers of the same name. The metropoli¬ 
tans had the government of one province only, 
and under them were the archbishops, whose in¬ 
spection was confined to certain districts. The 
bishops were the lowest in this gradation, but 
many of them possessed ample extent of authority 


and jurisdiction. Their number at this time was 
one thousand eight hundred, of whom a thousand 
administered the Eastern, eight hundred the West¬ 
ern, Church. In this whole body the bishop of 
Rome possessed a certain indeterminate precedence 
or pre-eminence, unattended by any authority; 
and this precedence is attributed, first, to the im¬ 
perial name of Rome, and next to the superiority 
in wealth which he seems to have acquired at a 
very early period; to the splendor nnd extent of 
his religious administration, and the influence 
naturally arising from these causes. 

The simple establishment of the Church, such 
as we have now described it, without anticipating 
the measures of State afterward applied, or mis¬ 
applied, to the support of it, was favorable not 
only to the progress of Christianity, but also to the 
concord of Christians; the former has never been 
disputed; as to the latter, we have seen by what 
a cloud of heresies the religion was overshadowed 
before its establishment; and no one can reason¬ 
ably doubt that the additional sanction given to 
the gospel by imperial adoption, and the greater 
dignity and influence and actual power thus ac¬ 
quired by its regular ministers in every province 
of the empire, would conduce to dissolve and 
disperse them. 

While this is no doubt true, still the prosperity 
of the Church was unquestionably followed by an 
increase in the number and rankness of its corrup¬ 
tions. But unhappily we have already had occa¬ 
sion to observe that several abuses had taken root 
in all its departments during at least that century 
which immediately preceded the reign of Constan¬ 
tine; to the fourth we may undoubtedly assign 
the extravagant honors paid to martyrs, and the 
shameful superstitions which arose from them. 
But we should also recollect that many among the 
Romish corruptions are of a much later date, and 
that several may be directly referred to the influ¬ 
ence of expiring paganism, not to the gratuitous 
invention of a wealthy and degenerate priesthood. 
Indeed, we should add that, in respect to the moral 
character of the clergy of the fourth century, they 
seem rather chargeable with the narrow, conten¬ 
tious, sectarian spirit which was encouraged and 
inflamed by the capricious interference of the civil 
power than with any flagrant deficiency in piety 
and sanctity of life. 

Christianity, thus sanctioned by the civil power 
and sustained bv the State, had still to encounter 
opposition. The Arian controversy raged for a 
long time; other heresies appeared and distracted 
the Church ; the power of the Romish bishop was 
steadily increased, until at length his claim of 
supremacy was openly urged. The theology of 
the Church became more and more clouded, and 
discipline fell into disuse. Eventually the power 
of Rome became supreme, and that power was 
used relentlessly to exterminate those who held to 
the simple doctrines of the word of God.. Effort 
after effort was made to secure a reformation, and 
eventually, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the Germans by a vigorous effort took the 
work into their own hands. 

An idea of the course of the Church during the 
lapse of ages may be gathered from a study of 
the subjects which were discussed in the great ec¬ 
clesiastical councils which met in different ages, 
and the following essay will give the reader a 
condensed view of the work of these councils, 
closing with the last memorable synod, known 
as the Vatican Council, which met in Rome in 
1869 under the auspices of the present pope, 
Pius IX. 


General or CEcumenical Councils. 

It has been held by some modern writers that 
councils or synods commenced in Greece about the 
middle of the second century. The probability is 
that this opinion is based on a misinterpretation 
of a passage in the writings of Tertullian, but as 
soon as the history of the Church can be traced by 
the aid of reliable documentary evidence we find 
councils in operation all over the Roman empire; 
and there is every reason to believe that they 
originated in the days of the apostles. Following 
the example of the early synod which met at Je¬ 
rusalem, as recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, when difficulties arose on 
the subject of either discipline or doctrine in the 
primitive Church, it seemed to be an obvious ex¬ 
pedient that an assembly of the great teachers and 
rulers in the churches should meet and determine 
the course to be pursued. At first they met in 
private and on a very limited scale; but as perse¬ 
cution subsided they assembled more openly, and 
immediately after the promulgation of the edict of 
toleration by the emperor Gallienus (A. D. 260), 
bishops or pastors of churches from distant coun¬ 
tries were seen sitting together in large ecclesias¬ 
tical judicatories; and according to Eusebius, the 
Council of Antioch, in A.D. 269, which deposed the 
famous Paul of Samosata, was attended by some 
bishops from remote provinces. Considerable dif¬ 
ficulty exists in determining the number of eccle¬ 
siastical councils which should be recognized as 
oecumenical or general. The title oecumenical is 
met with for the first time in the sixth canon of 
the first Council of Constantinople, but the pro¬ 
priety of the title is certainly not very obvious. 
According to Bellarmine, general councils are 
those assemblies in which the bishops of the whole 
world should be present unless they are lawfully 
hindered, and in which no one presides except the 
chief pontiff or some one else in his name; hence 
they are called oecumenical because they are coun¬ 
cils of the whole world. (De concil et Eccl. i. 4.) 
It is obvious that in this definition there are terms 
which are so indefinite that no ingenuity could 
interpret them so as to secure a general acquies¬ 
cence in the decision; and an appeal to the facts 
connected with the various great synods which 
have been held by no means diminishes the num¬ 
ber of the difficulties. Beginning with the Coun¬ 
cil of Nice and ending with the Council of the 
Vatican, it is notorious that the synods which have 
claimed the title of general have not been partic¬ 
ularly distinguished by the authority under which 
they acted, by the multitude, learning and piety 
of their members, nor by the magnitude of the 
churches over which they exercised jurisdiction. 
It is a matter of fact that the more ancient coun¬ 
cils known as oecumenical were all convened by 
the Roman emperor, the head of the State, and by 
no acknowledged chief ruler in the Church. Then 
again it is equally well known that similar assem¬ 
blies, brought together under the same auspices, 
even though more largely attended, have not been 
honored with the same designation. In the latter 
class stand the councils of Arles, of Sardica and of 
Rimini; and yet at Rimini there were at least four 
hundred bishops, while other accounts say one 
thousand members took part in the proceedings. 

Hence it is not a matter of surprise that a dif¬ 
ference of judgment should exist as to the numbers 
of the Church synods which should be acknow¬ 
ledged as general. Bellarmine, who is a leading 
authority in the Roman Church, recognizes eigh¬ 
teen general councils, and to these must now be 
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added the V atican Council of 1869. Hefele, who 
stands in the front rank of the modern scholars of 
the Romish Church, acknowledges nineteen, and 
to these must now be added the Vatican Council. 
His list includes: Jst. The first Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325. 2d. The first Constantinople, A. D. 381. 
3d. Ephesus, A. D. 431. 4th. Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 
5th. The second Constantinople, A. D. 553. 6th. 
The third Constantinople, A. D. 680. 7th. The 
second Nice, A. D. 787. 8th. The fourth Constan¬ 
tinople, A. D. 869. 9th. The first Lateran, A. D. 
1123. 10th. The second Lateran, A. D. 1139. 11th. 
The third Lateran, A. D. 1179. 12th. The fourth 

Lateran, A. D. 1215. 13th. The first Lyons, A. I). 
1245. 14. The second Lyons, A. D. 1274. 15th. 
Vienne, A.D. 1311. 16th. Constance, A. D. 1414-18. 
17th. Basil and Florence, A. D. 1431-42. 18th. The 
fifth Lateran, A.D. 1512-17. 19th. Trent, A.D. 
1545-63. Bellarmine and Hefele agree as to the 
character of the first fifteen in the list, but Bellar¬ 
mine omits Constance and Basil, as might be ex¬ 
pected from the character of his ecclesiastical 
views and the proceedings of those assemblies, 
but still he acknowledges the Council of Florence. 

The first seven general councils, which are also 
acknowledged by the Greek Church as oecumen¬ 
ical, all met in the East; and among the three 
hundred and eighteen members who are usually 
reported as having been present at the first Coun¬ 
cil of Nice, only eight or nine can be discovered 
who belonged to the Western empire. According 
to Stanley (Eastern Church), Hosius, of Corduba, 
Crecitian, of Carthage, Marcus, of Calabria, Nica- 
sius, of Dijon, Domnus, of Stridon in Pannonia, 
and Victor and Vicentius, who were Roman pres¬ 
byters, were present and took part in the proceed¬ 
ings of the council. While three hundred and 
eighteen members have usually been recognized 
as constituting this council, the signatures of two 
hundred and twenty-five can only be determined, 
and of these at least fifteen belonged to the class 
of the “ Chorepiscopi.” Eusebius speaks of them 
as more than two hundred and fifty, while Atha¬ 
nasius, who was present, says that they numbered 
“ more than three hundred.” Such is the uncer¬ 
tainty which hangs over the constitution of this 
most celebrated assembly—a council which had 
so much to do in determining one of the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of the faith of the Church. The 
first Council of Constantinople was attended by but 
one bishop from the Western Church, nnd other 
synods recognized as oecumenical had only two or 
three, or at least an uninfluential representation of 
the Western Church. The more ancient councils 
were all convened by the Roman emperor, and 
often the Roman bishop had not even been con¬ 
sulted before the calling of these earlv councils ; 
and it is notorious that certain of their decisions 
gave him intense dissatisfaction; but when their 
doctrinal decrees met with the approval of the 
church over which he presided, their deliverances 
were taken under his patronage, and they were 
recognized as influential in the settlement of the 
theological controversies. 

As the early general councils were convened by 
the temporal sovereigns, so the expenses of the 
ecclesiastical legislators were defrayed out of his 
treasury ; and when the Fathers journeyed to the 
scene of conference, the public conveyances were 
placed at their service. The wits of those ages 
amused their contemporaries by describing the 
movements of the clerical travelers, relating how 
the imperial establishments were unable to pro¬ 
vide for their accommodation, how dignitaries, in 
their haste to be present in due time, galloped 


furiously along the great Roman roads, and how 
horses and mules were injured by their clerical 
riders. These assemblies were very unequally 
attended, for in the fourth general council, held at 
Chalcedon in A. D. 451, there were six hundred 
and thirty members present, or about twice as 
many as made up the important Council of Nice, 
while the second, which met at Constantinople in 
A.D. 381, had only one hundred and fifty mem¬ 
bers; and the third, at Ephesus in A. D. 431, con¬ 
tained not more than two hundred. The fifth and 
sixth general councils, held respectively in A. D. 
553 and A. D. 680, were attended each by about 
one hundred and sixty members. It is impossi¬ 
ble to tell in what way the right to sit in either 
the first Council of Nice or the first Council of 
Constantinople was determined, nor can it be 
known how many were summoned to attend, but 
who failed to appear. At any rate, it is almost 
certain that the emperor acted according to his 
judgment, but to later synods some were spe¬ 
cially summoned on account of their eminent 
theological reputation; and an illustration may 
be given by the case of Augustine, who was 
called to attend at Ephesus, but his death pre¬ 
vented him from reaching the council. Before 
the third general council, the emperor Theodo¬ 
sius the Younger issued a circular letter, in which 
he required each metropolitan to bring with him 
as many bishops as he deemed expedient, and 
the result was that great complaints were made 
that an undue proportion of members from the 
neighborhood of Ephesus were introduced into 
the assembly. As there were one hundred and 
eighteen provinces in the eastern and western 
sections of the empire, and metropolitans held 
sway in many of them, it is obvious, as the 
numbers in attendance may show, that the Chris¬ 
tian Church as a whole was very inadequately 
represented in most of the general councils. 
Then, again, in the days of Constantine and 
Theodosius, there did not exist those facilities 
for travel which would have enabled ecclesiastics 
from distant and secluded places to attend. On 
the lines of the great Roman roads it Was possi¬ 
ble to travel, but in regions which had not been 
opened up and controlled by the presence of the 
legions, intercourse and locomotion from place to 
place were effected only by great expenditure of 
time and means. Hence it came to pass that as 
few bishops were willing to encounter the fatigue 
and inconvenience of a long journey to a distant 
city, those only who were specially excited or 
interested in the controversies of the day under¬ 
took the toil, and hence it often came to pass 
that a large proportion of those who took part in 
these convocations resided not far from the place 
of meeting. 

The general councils did not always hold their 
sessions in houses of worship. Some of them, in¬ 
cluding the first Council of Nice, assembled for 
deliberation in a spacious chamber of the imperial 
residence ; but the business even of the provincial 
synods soon began to be conducted with consider¬ 
able form and ceremony. The oldest bishop oc¬ 
cupied a place near the presiding officer, and the 
members sat around their chief, according to senior¬ 
ity, in the form of a semicircle. In oecumenical 
councils there was even greater ceremony, as the 
exalted members, such as metropolitans and patri¬ 
archs, when these dignitaries came into existence, 
claimed peculiar distinction. At the Council of 
Nice each member had a seat assigned to him, 
“according,” as Eusebius has said, “to his rank,” 
and thus Constantine may have managed to settle 


without disturbance the claims of metropolitans 
for precedency. The meetings were opened by a 
prayer, and a copy of the Gospels was placed on an 
elevated pedestal or throne, in the middle of the 
audience, to remind the members that the word 
of God was the great arbiter in all questions of 
faith and duty, and supreme in authority. A copy 
has been preserved of the prayer which was used 
at the opening of these assemblies, and it is a 
memorable fact that it was read at the opening of 
the Vatican Council in 1869. Such a venerable 
document is clothed with no ordinary interest, and 
it is here presented entire, in order that the reader 
may understand the spirit of that devotion which 
prevailed in the Church at an early age. It is as 
follows: “We are here, Holy Spirit, we are here; 
kept away from thee, indeed, by the exceeding 
greatness of sin, but brought together specially in 
thy name; come to us, be present with us, and 
deign to flow into our hearts; teach us what we 
should do, show us the way in which we should 
walk, work in us what we should perform. O 
thou who supremely lovest equity, suffer us not 
to be the overthrowers of justice. Let not ig¬ 
norance draw us to the left Hand, let not favor 
lead us from the right path, let not the considera¬ 
tion of reward or of persons corrupt us, but join 
us effectually to thyself by the gift of thy grace 
alone. Let us be one in thee, and in nothing let 
us deviate from the truth. As we are collected in 
thy name, so in all things let us hold fast that 
which is right with well-regulated purity, that our 
mind may differ from thee in nothing, and that we 
may hereafter, for acts well done, obtain eternal 
rewards. Amen.” This prayer has been pre¬ 
served in the works of Isidore Mercator and in 
the Pontificale Romanum, and it is well that a 
copy of such an interesting document should be 
placed in the hands of English readers who may 
not have access to the records of past ages. As 
the power of the Roman Church extended, and 
the claims of the Roman pontiff’ became imperi¬ 
ous, his right to preside, either in person or by 
a deputy, in these assemblies was asserted. 
Even as early as the fourth century these claims 
were put forth, and yet it is notorious that the 
Roman bishop was not present at any of the 
earlier councils. The age and infirmities of Syl¬ 
vester, the bishop of Rome, were assigned as the 
reason for his absence from the Council of Nice, 
but while two of his presbyters were present, 
they only occupied a secondary position. It ap¬ 
pears that in the ordinary proceedings of the 
council they are represented as subscribing im¬ 
mediately after Hosius, the bishop of Corduba, 
who was a Western ecclesiastic, but it is alleged 
that they originally occupied only a fourth place 
of rank in the council, showing that in A. D. 
325 the supremacy of the Roman bishop over 
the whole Church, and the corresponding dignity 
and reverence which must be inseparable from 
such elevated office, were unknown. 

At the opening of the second general council, 
Meletius, bishop of Antioch, presided, and Cvril 
of Alexandria presided at the third. Then again 
in several cases a number of individuals presided 
jointly; and at Chalcedon, in A. D. 451, the depu¬ 
ties of the Roman prelate sat for the first time, 
but only as assessors with others; and as these 
assessors could not speak Greek, they were obliged 
to communicate with the councils by means of an 
interpreter. 

Such was the general character of these great 
ecclesiastical assemblies, in which many of the 
leading men of their age took a part, but in which 
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it must be acknowledged they had associated with 
them many who, by education, mental power and 
independence of character, were unfit to be the 
leaders of the world, the reformers of society or 
the defenders of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. There are certain of the great councils 
which stand out in bold relief in ecclesiastical 
history, and which demand a notice of the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they were held, and of the 
decisions at which they arrived. The proceedings 
of the assembly at Jerusalem which ruled the 
action of the Church in the admission of Gentile 
members gave form to the Church, and established 
the fact that the framework of Judaism was taken 
down, like a scaffold around a building, which is 
removed when the edifice is completed in all its 
fair proportions, as it is no longer useful; so Juda¬ 
ism with its limits and circumscribing restraints 
was laid aside, and the deposit of the faith was 
now avowed to be the heritage of all the nations. 

The work of evangelization accordingly went 
on, and the gospel soon came into contact with the 
philosophies of the East and the West. The 
ardent and restless mind of the Greeks took up 
and discussed all problems connected with God, 
sin, salvation, the Saviour, his person and his 
work. As might have been expected, the intel¬ 
lectual activity of the Eastern mind, while the 
faith of the Church was being clearly defined and 
accurately guarded, went ofT into speculations 
which soon led away from the truth. Controver¬ 
sies arose; one dialectician opposed another; au¬ 
thority of one eminent man was cited against the 
teaching of another; and eventually the feeling 
became widely spread that such an assembly could 
be convened as would really give expression to the 
actual faith of the Church. By this time Egypt 
had become the great battle-field of controversy. 
In Syria and other places in the East there were 
teachers who sympathized with the leaders of 
Egypt in their rejection of the theology which 
had been handed down from the apostolic age, 
and thus it came to pass that the Council of Nice 
was summoned in A. D. 325 to determine a car¬ 
dinal doctrine of the Christian faith. In some re¬ 
spects this assembly was distinguished above all 
the other general councils. Never was an ecclesi¬ 
astical judicatory convened under circumstances 
more interesting. The fundamental doctrine of 
the supreme deity of Christ had been assailed, 
the views so boldly and acutely promulgated by 
Arius of Alexandria had been embraced by many; 
they were spreading, and the discussions on this 
vital point were disturbing almost the whole 
Eastern Church ; and the Fathers of the Christian 
commonwealth assembled to settle the controversy 
by proclaiming the actual faith of the Church. 
Many of the members of the council were far 
advanced in age. They were venerable men, whose 
steadfastness to the truth and whose love of the 
Saviour had been well attested in days of fiery 
trial when persecution raged, for many of them 
had suffered for the faith. In one part of the 
assembly might have been seen a bishop who had 
lost the use of his hands during the Diocletian 
persecution; elsewhere others were sitting who 
could have uncovered their persons and exhibited 
the marks left by cruel tortures; here and there 
were venerable pastors who had been “confessors ” 
whose right eyes had been dug out by the hands 
of brutal heathen persecutors, and whose counte¬ 
nances were thus horribly disfigured. Some en¬ 
tered the assembly lame and halting in their gait, 
for they had been consigned to slavery in deep 
mines, and their limbs had been maimed to pre¬ 


vent them from escaping, and now they were 
assembled in this great convocation to bear their 
testimony to the glory of the Person who had 
made them worthy to suffer for his name. What 
a spectacle did they now behold 1 Their religion 
had been a forbidden and a despised thing. They 
themselves and their brethren had been treated 
as the offscouring of the earth; they had lain im¬ 
mured in noisome dungeons, where life was ebbing 
away, and now they found themselves in a palace. 
Their scars and mutilations, once marks of scorn 
and ignominy, were now badges of honor. They 
could vividly recall the time when terror reigned, 
and when the approach of a band of soldiers would 
have thrown a whole assembly into consternation ; 
but now, on a gilded seat in the midst of them, 
clothed with scarlet shoes and a purple robe, 
sparkling with jewels, sat the great emperor him¬ 
self whose sceptre swayed the doctrines of all 
civilization, taking a kindly interest in their de¬ 
bates, whilst his guards were at hand to protect 
them from all annoyance. It is worthy of note 
that, though as yet Constantine was not baptized, 
he took part in the proceedings, and on some occa¬ 
sions he even acted as chairman of this (ecumeni¬ 
cal council. Ilosius of Corduba (now Cordova), 
in Spain, was the confidential spiritual adviser of 
Constantine, and he acted as the ordinary presi¬ 
dent. His name stands at the head of the mem¬ 
bers who subscribed the creed which was adopted 
by the council. With a view to aid the claim of 
the Roman bishop to supremacy, it has been as¬ 
serted that Ilosius represented the bishop of Rome, 
but to this it may be replied that not only does 
no writer of the fourth century say so, and that 
there is no evidence to support the assertion, but, 
on the other hand, Ilosius was made president by 
Constantine himself, because of the high regard 
which the emperor had for him ; and it is held by 
some that this regard arose from the fact that 
Ilosius was the person by whose influence Con¬ 
stantine was converted to Christianity. The influ¬ 
ence of Hosius must have been exceedingly great, 
for Athanasius expressly calls him “the president 
of councils,” as he presided both at Nice and 
Sardica. 

The meeting of this first general council virtu¬ 
ally celebrated the recognition of the gospel by 
the first Christian emperor. The attention of 
men of all ranks throughout the Roman world 
was attracted to the great assembly; scholars, 
philosophers and statesmen mingled in the crowd 
of onlookers; and there was a universal feeling 
that a spiritual revolution of portentous signifi¬ 
cance had just been accomplished. Constantine 
now deeply pledged his imperial power to the sup¬ 
port of his adopted creed; and the system of em¬ 
bracing religious uniformity by civil pains and 
penalties was immediately inaugurated. An idea 
prevailed in the ancient Church that, whilst mat¬ 
ters of discipline might be decided by a majority 
of suffrages, questions of faith should be settled 
unanimously, and the attempt to carry out this 
principle strictly led not unfrequently to harsh 
and violent proceedings. Even the Fathers at 
Trent, in the sixteenth century, are found appeal¬ 
ing to this principle, as Father Paul attests, but it 
is notorious that in the Vatican Council of 1869 it 
was ignored. Unanimity was sometimes secured, 
as at Nice, by deposing or banishing dissentient 
members, and sometimes it was brought about by 
bribing the venal and overawing the timid. The 
aid of the State was often employed to reduce the 
hesitating or refractory to submission. The civil 
magistrate did not give his patronage and aid for 


nothing. His ecclesiastical influence was felt to 
be very formidable; he convened synods when and 
where he pleased, intermeddled with their delib¬ 
erations, and treated refractory bishops in a spirit 
of willful tyranny. None of the canons of the 
early councils were considered valid until they 
had received his sanction; and when thus con¬ 
firmed, they had all the authority of the other 
laws of the empire. 

There are said to have assembled at this council 
about three hundred bishops, chiefly those of the 
eastern part of the empire, and among them were 
Arius, Alexander and his friends, Athanasius and 
Maocellus, the latter being bishop of Ancvra. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia was the great supporter of 
Arius. Although Ilosius is usually considered to 
have been the president, yet doubt has been cast 
on this point, and it is not even known how long 
the council sat—some say but six weeks, others 
two months, and some even hold that it extended 
to two years, but the more general opinion inclines 
to the shorter term. Basnage reckons it sat from 
June 19th until July 25th, a period of six weeks; 
but the balance of opinion extends the sitting until 
August 25th, making the period two months. 

There were three grand questions debated, viz.: 
I. The Arian controversy; II. The time of keep¬ 
ing Easter; III. The Meletian schism; and all 
that remains of this great council is the creed 
called the “ Nicene Creed,” the “Synodical Epis¬ 
tle” and “ Twenty Canons.” Constantine threat¬ 
ened banishment to all who would not sign the 
decrees of the council; and it is stated that all the 
bishops, whether orthodox or Arian, excepting 
Secundus, the bishop of Ptolcmais, and Theonas 
of Marmorica, both in Egypt, signed the creed. 
Milner in his Church History says: “The minor¬ 
ity at first refused to subscribe; but being advised 
to yield at length through Constantia, their pa¬ 
troness, the emperor’s sister, they consented. But 
by the omission of a single letter, they reserved to 
themselves their own sense, subscribing not that 
the Son is the same, but only a like essence, with 
the Father,” and he adds in a note that “ it is re¬ 
markable that this duplicity of theirs is actually 
recorded by Philostorgius, an Arian historian.” 
All who refused obedience to the decrees were to 
be sent into exile; Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 
and Theognis, bishop of Nice, incurred this pun¬ 
ishment. In respect of Arius, the council came 
to the resolution that “the Son of God was be¬ 
gotten, not made of the same substance with the 
Father, and of the same essence with him” (that 
is, in Greek, “ homoousios,” the same essence , and 
not “ homoiousios,” like essence). Arius and his 
followers were excommunicated, deposed, and ban¬ 
ished to Illyria. 

Sozomen adds: “The emperor banished Arius, 
and published an edict that Arius and his follow¬ 
ers should be esteemed impious; that wherever 
any of his writings were found they should be 
burned; and that if, after this, any were detected 
concealing his books, they should be liable to 
death.” Socrates says further that by the same 
edict Arius and his followers were to be called 
Porphyrians, as having deserved the same brand 
of infamy that had been affixed on Porphyry for 
his venomous writings against Christianity. Arius 
remained in Illyria three years, when Constantine 
was persuaded to believe that his tenets were not 
really different from those established by the 
Council of Nice, and the emperor therefore re¬ 
called him from exile, and in A. D. 330 he was 
permitted to return to Alexandria. Athanasius, 
who had succeeded to the bishopric, refused to re¬ 
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ceive him into communion with the Church, upon 
which Eusebius of Nicomedia, the friend of Arius, 
who had obtained great influence over Constan¬ 
tine, succeeded in securing the banishment of those 
bishops who had refused to hold fellowship with 
the recalled bishops. He succeeded also in call¬ 
ing a synod at Tyre, and here Athanasius was de¬ 
posed, while in another synod at Jerusalem the 
excommunication of Arius was removed. Still 
farther, Athanasius, who had been bishop of Alex¬ 
andria from A. D. 326, was banished to Gaul in 
A. D. 335. The cause of Arius now seemed to be 
in the ascendent, and he went to Constantinople, 
where, by order of the emperor, Alexander, the 
bishop, was enjoined to admit him to the commu¬ 
nion. The constancy of Alexander was put to a 
severe test, and all awaited the event with excited 
feelings, but on the Sunday, while attended by a 
concourse of his friends on his way to the church, 
Arius suddenly fell down dead. 

The decision of the council was adhered to by 
the Western Church, but the opposite side was 
maintained by the Eastern bishops, and thus the 
contention and strife of Eastern and Western 
Christianity continued to prevail. 

In respect to the keeping of Easter, it was de¬ 
termined by this council that it should be ob¬ 
served by all churches on the Sunday which fol¬ 
lowed immediately after the fourteenth day of the 
moon that came after the vernal equinox, which 
happened that year on the twenty-first day of 
March. Then, to prevent all future strife, it was 
ruled—I. That the twenty-first day of March shall 
be accounted the vernal equinox. II. That the 
full moon happening upon or next after the 
twenty-first day of March shall be taken for the 
full moon of Nisan. III. That the Lord’s day 
next following that full moon be Easter day. IV. 
But if the full moon happen upon a Sunday, 
Easter day shall be the Sunday after. It is well 
known that the early British churches did not 
follow this method. They held to the Eastern 
mode; and when Augustine came into Britain, one 
of his objects was to induce the British clergy “to 
celebrate Easter at the proper time.” According 
to Bede, Colman, an Irish bishop, said at the 
memorable synod held at Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
A.D. 664, “The Easter which I celebrate I have 
received from my ancestors, and it is the same 
as that which St. John the evangelist observed, 
with all the churches over which he presided.” 
In respect to the Meletian controversy, it was 
condemned by the council, and it was decided that 
Meletius should reside in his own city, but with¬ 
out authority. The chief decrees of this council 
were those which required—(a) subscription to 
the Nicene Creed, under pain of banishment; 

( h) the condemnation of Arius; (c) the condemna¬ 
tion of Meletius; (d) the rule respecting Easter; 
(e) the rebaptizing of the lapsed declared unneces¬ 
sary ; (/) the jurisdiction of the greater bishops 
defined ; (g) deacons not to receive the eucharist 
before bishops or presbyters; ( h ) the followers of 
Paul of Samosata to be rebaptized on returning to 
the Church, as they had not been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity. 

Thus concluded the first general council, the 
most celebrated since the time of the apostles. 
The settlement of the questions which were de¬ 
cided by the theologians of Nice involved various 
other doctrines which occupied the succeeding 
general councils of the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh centuries. They were engaged in the 
settlement of points which have ever since been 
held as essentials in the Christian faith. The 


first Council of Constantinople, in A. D. 381, fol¬ 
lowed up the deliverance of the Council of Nice 
by asserting the personality and Godhead of the 
Holy Spirit in opposition to the views which had 
been proclaimed that the Holy Spirit was only an 
attribute of the Deity; that as power, wisdom and 
goodness in the Deity are only attributes or powers 
which inhere in the great first cause, so the Holy 
Spirit is merely that spirit or quality of holiness 
which belongs to God essentially in opposition to 
moral evil. As Sabellius had taught that there 
was but one person in the Godhead, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost being the same, as man is 
composed of body, soul and spirit, and is yet but 
one person, so is it with God. The council as¬ 
serted the faith of the Church in opposition to 
these heretical views. Photinus of Sirmium had 
been a supporter of Athanasius, but he gradually 
fell off toward Sabellian views, and his followers 
were also condemned by this council. The same 
course had also been followed by Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who also in former years had advocated 
the course of Athanasius, and the council placed 
him and other errorists in the same category of 
condemnation. In the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury the system afterward known as the Nes- 
torian was attracting great attention, and in A. D. 
431 the memorable Council of Ephesus, which was 
called by Theodosius the Younger, dealt with this 
heresy, and still more definitely settled the doc¬ 
trine of the perfect deity and the perfect humanity 
of Christ by affirming his existence as one person 
in two natures. 

Eutyches was an abbot of a monastery near the 
Eastern capital. He was a decided opponent of 
Nestorius; but owing to a partisan conspiracy 
which aimed at placing him in the see of Con¬ 
stantinople, he was charged with heresy by a 
bishop named Eusebius, at a synod held A. D. 
448, at Constantinople. At first he refused to 
leave his cloister, but at length he consented to 
attend the synod. An imperial officer and an 
escort of monks and soldiers accompanied him, 
and in reply to his interrogators he refused to say 
more than that “he did not permit himself to 
wish to comprehend the essence of the Lord of 
heaven and earth;” but being more closely 
pressed, he admitted his belief of only one nature 
in the Saviour. The body of Christ, as was well 
known, had been usually designated by him the 
body of God; and when questioned on this subject, 
he admitted that it was not the same substance as 
other human bodies. Being a presbyter as well 
as an abbot, and refusing to renounce his views, 
he was deposed from both these dignities and 
excommunicated. Eutyches was not to be put 
down by such a sentence. He had an immense 
body of followers on whom he could rely, and 
after failing to obtain a new trial, he appealed to 
a higher tribunal. The interference of Theodo¬ 
sius II. was secured, and a council was summoned 
to meet at Ephesus, in A. D. 449, to pronounce a 
decision on his views. This assembly has been 
known as the “Robber Synod,” from the fraud 
and violence which characterized it, and it justly 
holds a bad pre-eminence among ecclesiastical 
assemblies. The procedure of its members is 
worthy of note, inasmuch as their character and 
conduct may serve to show the condition into 
which the Church of God would soon and cer¬ 
tainly be brought if the faith and discipline of the 
followers of the Saviour were to be regulated, not 
by his own most precious word, but by the hostile 
jealousies and furious partisanship of angrv men. 
The president of this council was Dioscorus, the 


successor of Cyril in the see of Alexandria. In 
point of intellect he was much inferior to his 
predecessor; but he had equal ambition and far 
greater recklessness. The proceedings were con- 
, ducted without much regard to law, precedent or 
order, and at times even decency seemed to be put 
aside, for at times the council presented the ap¬ 
pearance of a meeting of hostile political factions 
instead of a grave Christian judicatory. When a 
report was read stating that at the Synod of Con¬ 
stantinople Bishop Eusebius had asked Eutvches 
whether he acknowledged the doctrine of the two 
natures the uproar reached a climax. “Away 
with Eusebius 1” shouted the reverend judges. 
“Banish Eusebius 1 Let him be burned alive I 
As he cuts asunder the two natures in Christ, so 
let him be cut asunder!” All the members were 
not, however, prepared to join in this outcry. 
There were some who were utterly opposed to the 
views of Eutyches, and means were resorted to in 
order to compel them to concur with the rest of 
the assembly. Outside the church a mob kept up 
a system of intimidation ; for a whole day the 
bishops were shut up within its walls; soldiers 
and ruffianly men were introduced into the church 
itself and placed on benches behind tlmse mem¬ 
bers whose firm opposition was dreaded, and votes 
were thus extorted by the influence of terror. 
Flavian, the bishop of Constantinople, is said to 
have received all manner of insults, and even 
blows, from the furious Dioscorus; and an abbot 
named Barsumas, a Syrian, who had been admit¬ 
ted to represent the monks, is reported to have 
shouted, “Strike him! strike him dead!” as the 
president was engaged in the disgraceful exercise 
of beating and kicking his brother-patriarch. 
There is no doubt whatever but that Flavian died 
a few days afterward in consequence of the bodily 
and mental sufferings which he endured at this 
disreputable synod. All the proceedings of this 
second Council of Ephesus were dictated by its 
tyrannical chairman. Eutyches was acquitted of 
heresy and restored to his former position as a 
presbyter and abbot; Flavian—so soon to close 
his earthly course—was deposed from the patri¬ 
archal dignity; and Eusebius was also degraded. 
It only remained that these decisions should be 
dignified by an imperial edict, and this honor was 
not long wanting. 

The triumph of Eutyches, after his success at 
Constantinople, was short. Leo I., distinguished 
from all his successors of the same name by the title 
of the Great, now filled the episcopal see at Rome; 
and never before had it been occupied by a prelate 
of so lofty pretensions, of such address, eloquence 
and political ability. The Western empire was 
now tottering to its fall, and just as the civil power 
diminished so did the spiritual rise into the ascen¬ 
dant, for the civil ruler had often to lean on the 
aid of the Church, and he soon had to submit to 
the dictation of its most influential functionary. 
Leo saw his advantage, for he had no fears of suc¬ 
cessful opposition to his claims for pre-eminence, 
as the bishop of Constantinople was engaged in a 
deadly struggle with the bishop of Alexandria, 
and his object was to secure a reference to himself 
for aid by each of the contending dignitaries. A 
general council was proposed after the scandalous 
proceedings at Ephesus, and Flavian, knowing the 
feeling in the East, wrote to Leo deprecating such 
a course. The reply of Leo was most masterly. 
He claimed that as bishop of the apostolic see he 
had a right to state the faith of the Church, and 
accordingly he set forth the doctrine of one person 
in two distinct natures, declaring that the eccle- 
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siastical belligerents were bound to submit to his 
decision; and hence, as he had really decided the 
case, a general council was not needed. 

Flavian was puzzled ; for although the doctrinal 
views of Leo accorded with his own, the decision 
of the Roman bishop, if acceded to, would have 
compromised the dignity and prerogatives of It is 
own see; but he was delivered from this alterna¬ 
tive by the fact that circumstances forced on the 
second Council of Ephesus, and here the feeling 
of the bishops toward Leo and his claims of su¬ 
premacy were very clearly and distinctly made 
known. An attempt to read the letter of Leo was 
made, and set aside on the plea that other official 
documents were of more importance and deserved 
precedence. Nay, more, the legates of the pope 
who appeared on the occasion were treated with 
marked indignity; and one of them who conveyed 
the earliest intelligence of the proceedings to Rome 
escaped with difficulty from Ephesus. Hence it 
became the policy of Leo to have the proceedings 
of this “ Robber Synod,” as he termed it, set aside 
as speedily as possible. 

The Italian dignitary had not long to wait for 
an opportunity to deal as he desired with these 
Eastern heretics and rejecters of his claims. Ana¬ 
tolius had succeeded to the see of Constantinople, 
and it was considered desirable that he should be 
acknowledged in the Western Church. Leo was 
applied to for this purpose, but he refused until 
Anatolius would condemn the errors of Eutyches 
and Nestorius; and among other demands was the 
significant one that he should subscribe to the let¬ 
ter which Leo had sent to Flavian. The agents 
of Leo at Constantinople managed the cause of 
their principal with consummate address, and po¬ 
litical circumstances were developed which over¬ 
threw the supporters of the party of Eutyches, 
and Marcion, the new emperor, inaugurated an 
ecclesiastical revolution, and by his authority one 
of the most influential of all the early councils 
was called in A. D. 451. It assembled at Chalce- 
don, and six hundred and thirty bishops attended. 
The council deposed Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
condemned Eutychianism and adopted the letter 
of Leo to Flavian as a symbol of orthodoxy. The 
council also affirmed that Christ is true God and 
true man: that he was like us in all things, yet 
without sin ; that according to his divinity he was 
begotten from all eternity and equal to the Father; 
that according to his humanity he was born of 
Mary the Virgin and mother of God ; and that he 
has two natures unraixed and unchanged, undi¬ 
vided and not separated, the distinction of natures 
being by no means taken away by their union. 
This action was very decided, but yet it did not 
give peace to the Church. Its decrees were opposed 
by many, especially in Palestine and Egypt, and 
the recusants, who were cal led Monophysites, or be¬ 
lievers in one nature, and who are still represented 
by the Copts, became separatists from the Church. 
For many years these malcontents continued to 
create much political disturbance, and at length, in 
A. D. 482, the emperor Zeno issued an edict of 
union (the Henoticon) bv which he hoped to put 
an end to the controversy. The title of this act 
is a Greek word, “Henotikon” signifying uniting 
or making one. It contained no recognition of 
the Council of Chalcedon; it adopts the creed 
sanctioned at Constantinople in A. D. 381, and con¬ 
demns Nestorians and Eutychians. It obtained 
the approval of the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria and Antioch ; but the bishop of Rome, 
on the plea that it involved an unholy compro¬ 
mise, gave it the most determined opposition, and 


in consequence a schism arose in A. D. 484 which 
divided the Eastern and Western Churches for 
thirty-five years. 

A calm study of the canons of the early gen¬ 
eral councils will suffice to reveal the fallibility 
of these assemblies. No enlightened student of 
Scripture would venture to anathematize every one 
who hesitates to call Mary “the mother of God,” 
and yet the general Council of Ephesus was guilty 
of this folly. The Council of Chalcedon endorsed 
the system of monasticism, and even the Council 
of Nice sanctioned the division of the congregation 
into auditors, prostrators, co-standers and com¬ 
municants. The auditors were penitents required 
to withdraw from the church when they heard the 
Scriptures read and the sermon preached; the pros¬ 
trators remained behind, and knelt or fell prostrate 
as prayer was being offered for themselves; and 
the co-standers, who had nearly finished their 
course of penance, stood at prayer along with the 
faithful, but were not permitted to partake of the 
eucharist. Each class occupied a certain place in 
the house of worship ; and according to the decis¬ 
ion of the Nicene fathers, in the eleventh canon, 
the lapsed were to remain three years among the 
auditors, seven among the prostrators and two 
among the co-standers. The great danger of such 
minute legislation is apparent, and the wisdom of 
any council may be questioned which for twelve 
years would exclude from the sacraments of the 
Church a person who had given satisfactory evi¬ 
dences of repentance and steadfast reformation. 
It was the rigor of these enactments which led 
bishops to begin the system of indulgences, by 
which they aimed at relaxing such extreme sever¬ 
ity, and the expedient soon carried the clergy into 
the most grievous abuses, the scandals of which in 
the sixteenth century in Germany hastened on 
the desire for reformation. In its zeal for relig¬ 
ious uniformity the Council of Nice condescended 
to legislate respecting the posture of the worship¬ 
ers on the Lord’s day. In the twentieth canon, 
“That all things may be done uniformly in every 
parish, the holy synod decrees that all should 
offer up their prayers to God standing;” and it is 
somewhat remarkable that among Western Chris¬ 
tians those denominations which reject a prelati- 
cal order are almost alone in observing this form 
of worship. 

The assembly at Nice contained a larger propor¬ 
tion of pastors eminent for piety than any of these 
general synods; but though its proceedings have 
been imperfectly recorded, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that its members too frequently betrayed 
indications of human infirmity. As soon as the 
bishops reached the place of destination they be¬ 
gan to criminate each other, and their very first 
public meeting was a war of angry personalities. 
The theological belligerents wrote down their 
mutual accusations and addressed them to the 
emperor; but Constantine wisely refused to read 
the parchment rolls, and threw them all into the 
fire. According to tradition, the disputants some¬ 
times acted with the utmost.violence; for when 
Arius was propounding his sentiments, an or¬ 
thodox Father is said to have been so provoked 
by what he deemed impudent blasphemy of the 
heresiarch that he started up and struck him on 
the jaw. Tradition has recorded the name of 
Nicholas of Myra in connection with this zeal for 
orthodoxy, but on the other hand there are doubts 
as to his presence at the council. The next gen¬ 
eral council, the first of Constantinople, was prob¬ 
ably disfigured by quite as many scenes of uproar. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who presided over a portion 


of its deliberations, compared its members to wasps 
and magpies—to a flight of cranes and to a flock 
of geese. The next two general councils, those 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon, were still more disor¬ 
derly ; and it has been clearly proved that those 
who prevailed at the former of these synods se¬ 
cured their ascendency by physical force, intrigue, 
bribery and courtly influence. The emperor Theo¬ 
dosius the Younger addressed to the Fathers of 
Ephesus, immediately before their separation, a 
rebuke memorable for its caustic severity. “ God 
is my witness,” he declared, “ that I am not the 
author of this confusion. His providence will 
discern and punish the guilty. Return to your 
provinces, and may your private virtues repair the 
mischief and scandal of your meeting.” The 
business of the Council of Chalcedon was com¬ 
pletely interrupted when Theodoret, the ecclesi¬ 
astical historian, made his appearance. This ex¬ 
cellent man, one of the ablest writers of the age, 
had given deadly offence to the abettors of Eutychi¬ 
anism, and his right to sit among the ecclesiastical 
judges was vehemently disputed. The discussion 
of his claims had been already introduced, and the 
opposing factions were giving utterance to their 
feelings in tumultuous shouts, when the bishop 
himself walked into the council. His appearance 
was the signal for increased excitement. By his 
friends he was welcomed with enthusiastic accla¬ 
mations, and his adversaries loudly called out: 
“Cast forth the Jew, the enemy of God, the blas¬ 
phemer of Christ.” In the midst of this Babel of 
jarring sounds, the imperial commissioners were 
obliged to interfere, and after sternly reprimand¬ 
ing the bishops for behaving so disreputably re¬ 
quired them to proceed calmly and at once with 
their proper deliberations. The resolutions which 
finally passed were exactly the reverse of those 
previously adopted by the assembly since so un¬ 
happily known as the “Robber Synod;” and yet 
a large number of the same Fathers sat and voted 
in both these conventions. Thus the legislators 
of Chalcedon repudiated the principles supported 
by many of themselves only two years before at 
Ephesus. 

A minute acquaintance with the members of the 
third and fourth general councils is not calculated 
to heighten our respect for their ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority. Though the points submitted for decision 
in these synods required the exercise of very nice 
discrimination, and involved some of the most dif¬ 
ficult questions in theology, not a few of these 
Fathers were exceedingly illiterate. All were ex¬ 
pected to sign the doctrinal decisions, but a con¬ 
siderable number had not attained to such skill in 
penmanship as to be able to write their own names. 
Such subscriptions as the following occur again and 
again: “I,” such an one, have subscribed by the 
hand of “such an one,” because I cannot write; 
and such a bishop “ having said that he could not 
write,” I whose name is underwritten “have sub¬ 
scribed for him.” 

As we descend the stream of time in the history 
of Church events, we are continually presented 
with proofs that we are receding farther and 
farther from apostolic simplicity; and when we 
arrive at the sixth general council, it at once be¬ 
comes apparent that we have reached an age of 
dense superstition. An occurrence which created 
no small sensation in the fifteenth session of this 
synod gives us an idea of the mode of argument 
now occasionally employed by the contending 
theologians. Just as Augustine proposed to settle 
his controversy with the British bishops whom he 
found in England, and who refused to receive the 
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orders of Rome, by appealing to a miracle, so 
in this assembly a monk named Polychronius pre¬ 
sented himself to the assembly and declared that 
there had appeared to him a band of men in white 
garments encircling a personage radiant with sur¬ 
passing glory. This personage directed him to go 
to the palace and to caution the emperor against 
the denial of Monothelitism, assuring him that 
those opposed to it—that is, those who did not 
hold the doctrine of one will and one operation in 
the Saviour—were no Christians. The monk then 
offered to prove by a miracle the truth of his the¬ 
ology. He undertook to restore a dead man to 
life by means of a confession of faith embodying 
Ihe doctrine of one will and the one operation. 
The challenge was accepted, and in an open plain, 
into which a dead body was brought, the entire 
synod, with the highest officers of state, surrounded 
by an immense concourse of spectators, met to de¬ 
cide by this extraordinary experiment what was 
henceforth to be deemed orthodoxy. Polychro¬ 
nius laid his confession on the corpse and con¬ 
tinued for several hours to whisper into its ear; 
but he could not awake the dead, and the announce¬ 
ment of his failure was a signal for the populace 
to load him with execrations. It is difficult to de¬ 
termine whether the monks or Polychronius acted 
the more absurdly on the occasion. He was evi¬ 
dently an honest, enthusiastic zealot, and he no 
doubt had persuaded himself that he could work 
miracles; but the bishops by consenting to assemble 
with so much ceremony to witness his proceedings 
showed that they were themselves bewildered, and 
quite unfitted to deliberate in any assembly where 
the interests of truth were to be defended. 

Though the general councils presented so many 
scenes of tricking, diplomacy and discord, the in¬ 
variable tone of their canons is sufficiently preten¬ 
tious. The members sitting in these judicatories 
had ever before them the idea that they repre¬ 
sented the Catholic Church; that they therefore 
acted under the direction of Him who has prom¬ 
ised to guide his people continually ; and that of 
course what seems good to them also seems good 
to the Holy Ghost. They all assume the epithet 
of “holy.” The sixth general council employs 
this word with stately redundancy as it acknow¬ 
ledges and confirms the proceedings of its prede¬ 
cessors: “This our holy and oecumenical synod, 
having driven away the impious error which had 
prevailed for a certain time until now, and fol¬ 
lowing closely the straight path of the holy and 
approved Fathers, has piously given its full assent to 
the five holy and oecumenical synods.” Whilst these 
arbiters of the faith thus eulogize themselves, they 
denounce their theological adversaries in terms of 
unmerited severity. Those whom they deem 
errorists are “ impious heretics” who stand con¬ 
victed of “ madness and blasphemy.” The views 
of Nestorius have by many been held to be scarcely 
distinguishable from those of his antagonists, and 
yet they are described as his “frenzied imagina¬ 
tions ” and as “ monstrous doctrine.” The question 
decided by the sixth oecumenical council relating 
to the volitions of Christ is largely of a metaphys¬ 
ical character, and has not apparently a direct in¬ 
fluence on personal godliness; but the Fathers of 
Constantinople deliberately stigmatize the Mono¬ 
thelites as “suitable instruments for working out 
the will of the devil.” This bitter and contempt¬ 
uous language contrasts strangely with the terms 
of high-flown adulation in which the councils 
always speak of the reigning monarch. No mat¬ 
ter what his personal character was, he is described 
as “ most religious.” The members of the third 


Council of Constantinople very complacently com¬ 
pliment both the emperor Constantine Pogonatus 
and themselves. “Our God,” say they, “has 
raised up our faithful sovereign—a new David— 
having found him a man after his own heart, who, 
as it is written, has not suffered his eyes to sleep 
or his eyelids to slumber until he has found a per¬ 
fect declaration of orthodoxy by this our divinely 
collected and holy synod.” 

Though it is preposterous to place even ancient 
general councils on a level with the word of God, 
they are still entitled to respectful consideration. 
They reflected the spirit of the times in which 
they met for consultation ; and they are memorials 
of the primitive Church polity, or of government 
by Church judicatories. We are not to infer that 
piety had forsaken the earth because we see so 
few indications of its holy and happy influence in 
the history of these conventions. We cannot 
always judge of individual character from the 
proceedings of great meetings where questions 
which have already created heartburnings and 
divisions are the topics of discussion, for com¬ 
paratively few can preserve unruffled equanimity 
amidst the excitement and provocations of public 
debate; and when the spirit of party is intensely 
moved, even good men are sometimes tempted to 
perform acts from which they would at other times 
recoil. Notwithstanding the folly perpetrated in 
the general councils, all of them contained indi¬ 
viduals who were the leaders of thought in their 
generation. Some of those who figured in them 
most prominently were remarkable rather for tact 
or rhetorical ability than for private worth or 
pastoral excellence; but the most of these assem¬ 
blies contained a considerable .number of men of 
true godliness, though it may be of narrow views 
and of little intellectual culture. 

Although the creed of the Nicene Council was 
very express in its terms, it was soon found need¬ 
ful that an addition was required to express the 
faith of the Church more definitely than it was 
set forth in that symbol. Accordingly, the oecu¬ 
menical Council of Constantinople, in A. D. 381- 
3S3, finished the work by adding the following 
words: 

“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Giver of life, who proceeded from the Father; 
who, with the Father and the Son together, is 
worshiped and glorified; who spake by the 
prophets. And I beiieve in one catholic and apos¬ 
tolic Church. I acknowledge one baptism for the 
remission of sins, and I look for the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the world to come.” 
Soon afterward the doxology, “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost,” 
with the response, “As it was in the beginning, is 
now and ever shall be, world without end. Amen,” 
was added to the perpetual confession of Christen¬ 
dom, and has resounded in the Church ever since. 

The commencement of the general councils con¬ 
stituted a new era in the history of the Roman 
empire. Before the time of the recognition of the 
gospel hy Constantine the sovereign was the high- 
priest of heathenism, the supreme director of the 
worship of his subjects, as well as their civil ruler. 
But when Christianity became the religion of the 
State, the monarch ceased in one department to 
possess absolute power. Athanasius, backed by 
the decision of the Council of Nice, dared to dis¬ 
obey the mandate of Constantine himself, and re¬ 
fused to admit Arius to communion. The author¬ 
ity of the Church now began to control the author¬ 
ity of the emperor. The will of the prince seemed 
indeed to dominate in the councils, but his influ¬ 


ence was frequently more apparent than real. 
There were times when he was borne along by 
the current, and merely took the lead in move¬ 
ments which he could not restrain. 

Apart from the proceedings of a council, 
whether good or evil, its title to be called uni¬ 
versal or oecumenical simply depends on the de¬ 
cision of one question, whether or not it con¬ 
tains, so far as may be possible, representatives 
of the Christian Church in all parts of the world, 
and of all the recognized divisions of the Church 
of Christ. So vast and various an assemblage could 
scarcely be hoped for; and if it were possible, it 
is certain that it could not act. Even if it acted, 
the character of its proceedings would have to he 
ascertained before the world could possibly know 
how to estimate its value. Therefore, taking no 
account of the name, it remains to ascertain 
whether the so-called general councils which 
have been held since the time of Nictea (Nice) 
and Constantine to the present have been such 
as to deserve the confidence and gratitude of pos¬ 
terity. The second Council of Nicaea, for exam¬ 
ple, convened at the bidding of the empress Irene, 
in A. D. 787, for the express purpose of establish¬ 
ing the worship of images in the churches of the 
East, after the images had been broken by the 
zeal of the people, and under the sanction of a nu¬ 
merous council in Constantinople, can only be 
mentioned as having upheld idolatry and dishon¬ 
ored the Christian name. In relation to the his¬ 
tory of Europe, it is marked as the proximate cause 
of separating East and West; and they who can 
see God in history fail not to notice the retribu¬ 
tion which makes the division of Europe in the 
eighth century a chief cause of the gradual weak¬ 
ening of the Latin Church from that time to the 
present. Very soon after the decrees of the second 
Council of Niccea for the restoration of “sacred 
images” in churches and elsewhere, the Greek 
Church formally separated from the Church of 
Rome, and now treats its overtures for reconcilia¬ 
tion with disdain. The second Council of Nice 
was, after all, more political than religious; and 
the history of these assemblies is full of evidence 
to show that contentious priests and rival princes 
were playing with the sacred interests of mankind 
and desecrating the name of Christianity. All 
experience, therefore, after the fourth century of 
the Christian era, teaches that the religion of the 
Saviour was framed and established by himself, 
and that there is no parliament of any sort, either 
civil or ecclesiastical, that can frame it anew, or 
that men can safely trust to improve or strength¬ 
en it. 

A remarkable period in the history of such as¬ 
semblies extends from the Council of Pisa to that 
of Basil (Basle) in the fifteenth century. Curious 
collectors of dates and facts count no fewer than 
six-and-twenty schisms in the Church of Rome— 
that is to say, divisions of the whole popedom 
into separate “obediences.” Seven of these, how¬ 
ever, took place before the bishop of Rome be¬ 
came pope by the express authority of the em¬ 
peror Phocas. Nineteen times since then two or 
more anti-popes have been contending for the oc¬ 
cupation of the papal throne, each of them having 
the title of pope, and receiving homage as such 
from a portion of the popedom. At length the 
case of the papacy became desperate, and it was to 
be apprehended that as Constantinople and Rome 
were irrecoverably separated, so Rome and Avig¬ 
non each having its own pope with his cardinals 
and court, the schism of Christendom would be 
permanent, and the papacy itself eventually be- 
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come impossible. The Councils of Pisa, Constance 
and Basil spent about thirty-live years in striving, 
not quite unsuccessfully, to save the papacy, but 
with no regard to what is most essential to the 
unity and safety of the Church of God. 

While two anti-popes under the names of Bene¬ 
dict XIII. and Gregory XII. were struggling for 
ascendency, the cardinals of the two obediences 
were met in the cathedral of Pisa to assume the 
government of the divided Church, and sit in 
judgment over both of them. Both were sum¬ 
moned to appear, but neither came. Thrice a 
cardinal made solemn proclamation at the church 
door, but thev were contumacious notwithstanding. 
After due solemnity they were solemnly proclaimed 
contumacious and heretical, and a successor to the 
throne was elected and adored under the name of 
Alexander V. Alexander was utterly worthless; 
he soon died, and was succeeded by one of his pa¬ 
trons. Forthwith the Council of Constance assem¬ 
bled, A. I). 1414, under the emperor Sigismund, 
and had much work to do in getting rid of three 
anti-popes and creating one new pope, who took 
the name of Martin V. But the three false pon¬ 
tiffs, John XXIII., Gregory XII. and Benedict 
XIII., were not the only troubles of the notorious 
Council of Constance. Two heretics—namely, John 
Hubs and Jerome of Prague—were spreading doc¬ 
trines more hated by the members of the council 
than all the anti-popes with their vicious habits 
and restless greed. They had learned the doc¬ 
trines of John Wycliffe, and the kingdom of Bo¬ 
hemia threatened to castoff the papacy, now made 
so utterly contemptible. The council therefore 
divided its labors between the affairs of the anti¬ 
popes and those of the hereties. Huss they sum- 
inoned into their presence, and he came thither 
under a safe-conduct from the emperor; but no 
sooner did they get him within the gates of Con¬ 
stance than they took him into custody, passed 
him from prison to prison, tried him for heresy, 
and finally hound him to a stake and burned him 
alive. A nohle Bohemian who boldly came to 
Constance to plead for him, undaunted by the pros¬ 
pect of a cruel death, was in like manner seized, 
imprisoned, convicted of heresy and burned alive. 
Having set tip a new pope and martyred two 
witnesses for God’s truth, the Council of Constance 
dispersed, and its name became a brand of infamy. 

Still, the schism continued; no council ever 
burned a pope, or even a pretender to the pope¬ 
dom, and therefore none of these Gregories or 
Benedicts came to the stake. They lived on, 
others sprang up after them, and at length an¬ 
other council met at Basil, where it labored 
vainly for many years to heal the system, but 
proved the incapacity of such councils to do any¬ 
thing but mischief. It remained in permanence 
from A. D. 1431 until A. D. 1443, and dissolved 
itself with two pontiffs more firmly than ever set¬ 
tled in their seats. One of them, Nicholas V., 
having better temper and more sense than most 
of his predecessors, so far outmatched his compet¬ 
itor Felix as to induce him to put off the habit 
of a pope and accept that of a cardinal, with 
wealth and quietness to end his days. 

The councils held in the city of Rome were all 
similar in character. They were held in times 
of trouble or disgrace, and they were all entirely 
subject to the direct personal control of the popes 
who convened them, and have been remarkably 
devoid of permanent influence, except for the pur¬ 
poses of persecution. For instance, A. D. 1123, 
the first Council of Lateran, called the ninth 
oecumenical, assembled. Pope Calixtus II. pub¬ 


lished the decrees in his own name, as if the 
abbots and bishops present were of no account 
whatever. The object of the so-called council 
was to inspirit the mass of the clergy everywhere 
against the secular authorities and to set the pope 
above the king in every country. The object of 
the pope in this council was to so settle the ques¬ 
tion of “investiture” that his claims would have 
been supreme in every country where the Church 
held any property; and thus the civil power would 
have been laid prostrate at the feet of the pope. 

In A. D. 1139 the second Lateran Council, recog¬ 
nized as the tenth general council, assembled. 
Innocent II. brought as many bishops together as 
he could collect and rule to denounce a rival, with 
whom he had a pitched battle. After this he had 
to flee from Rome to France; and, like Pius IX., 
he was restored to Rome by a French array. In 
A. D. 1179 Alexander III. convened the third 
Lateran Council, which is called the eleventh 
(Ecumenical. Ilis object was twofold, as he aimed 
at guarding against the election of anti popes in 
future, in which he signally failed; and he also 
sought to put down the Cathari, Patarenes and 
other dissentients; but he had little success be¬ 
yond the shedding of much blood. This third 
Lateran was called the Pope’s Council, inasmuch 
as the whole business was transacted by him and 
for him. In A. D. 1215, the fourth Lateran, rec¬ 
ognized as the twelfth oecumenical, Council was 
summoned by Innocent III., and he surrounded 
himself by four hundred and twelve bishops, over 
whom he presided. Professedly, he aimed at the 
correction of morals and the condemnation of 
heretics. In this council he laid broad and sure 
foundations for the full establishment of the In¬ 
quisition, for which preparatory measures had 
been taken by Alexander in the preceding coun¬ 
cil of the Lateran. Here he bound princes and 
magistrates to kill those whom the inquisitors 
should condemn. The fifth Lateran Council, 
which sat from A. D. 1512 to A. D. 1517, under 
Julius II., was managed to strengthen the pope 
against Louis XII. of France, who had invaded 
Italy. Leo X. continued it in order to follow up 
the same object and, as he professed, to maintain 
peace among the princes of Christendom, many 
of whom he had alienated effectually by his own 
extravagances. He did his best to nullify those 
regulations of the Council of Pisa which gave 
councils authority over popes; and he succeeded 
in making the council declare absolutely the con¬ 
trary, while solemn excommunication was de¬ 
nounced on all persons who should presume to 
comment upon or interpret its transactions with¬ 
out the special license of the holy see. 

The history of the Council of Trent is better 
known to general readers than that of any other. 
It met A.D. 1545, and was opened by Paul III., 
and after many suspensions and much delay it 
closed its last and busiest session under the pon¬ 
tificate of Paul IV., on December 4, 1563. The 
council was completely under the control of the 
pope, his cardinals and Italian priests. The Ital¬ 
ians were always able to command a majority, if 
questions were to be settled by mere majority of 
votes. But votes were not free; for as the pro¬ 
ceedings of the council were managed, the objects 
of the papal party were effectually secured. The 
chief aim of the leaders was to counteract the 
great Reformation which had commenced in Ger¬ 
many, and which was spreading over Europe. 
Some gross abuses were no doubt corrected; and 
with a view to improve the character of the 
clergy, who had become exceedingly demoralized, 


a system of government was devised which it was 
hoped would enable the hierarchy to cope with 
the Reformed Churches in Germany, France and 
England. Doctrine was fully discussed, and the 
canons on that subject were drawn up with great 
care, the different propositions being stated with 
minute precision, accompanied with an “anath¬ 
ema” against all who would dare to question or 
reject them. 

Three hundred years rolled on, and the aims of 
the papal court required the sanction of another 
council to establish and confirm its policy among 
“the faithful.” Pius IX., who had proclaimed 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, intimated his intention to an assem¬ 
bly of bishops assembled at Rome to call another 
council. This he did in an allocution delivered 
on June, 1867, and the bishops replied on June 1, 
1867, expressing their joy at the wisdom and cour¬ 
age of the pope in summoning another oecumenical 
assembly. The call was issued by an encyclical 
dated in the twenty-third year of his pontificate, 
on June 29th (the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul), 
A.D. 1868. The call produced great excitement 
all over Europe, and it was fondly hoped that as 
the Council of Trent had aimed at crushing the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, so the ap¬ 
proaching assembly would succeed in overthrow¬ 
ing the dangerous and presumptuous ideas of the 
present age. Some even hoped that, while infidel¬ 
ity would be eradicated, the long-separated parts 
of the Church would again be brought together 
and firmly cemented. For this end the pope is¬ 
sued two letters, addressed to the Greek schismatics 
and the different sects of Protestants, in the month 
of September, A. D. 1868, inviting them to return 
to tlm only sheepfold of Christ for the salvation of 
their souls. The Eastern patriarchs despised and 
rejected the invitation, and the different Protestant 
churches either ignored it or in respectful terms 
reasserted their position. Among the Protestant 
bodies that declined were the pastors of Geneva, 
the Hungarian Lutherans, the Presbyterians of 
the United States, the branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Paris, and two associations in Berlin 
and Stuttgard ; and the Rev. Dr. Gumming of Lon¬ 
don offered to attend provided he were allowed 
to state the reasons for the separation of Prot¬ 
estants from the Church of Rome, to which he 
received a reply that such a course would be in¬ 
compatible with the fact that the infallibility and 
supremacy of the Roman Church had long since 
been established. The Vatican Council, therefore, 
turned out as the assembly at Trent had done, to 
be merely a Roman council, and the result showed 
that, instead of the reunion of long-separated 
branches of the Church, another division was to 
take place by the course adopted on the part of 
the “Old Catholics,” who protested against the 
course adopted by the leaders of the council, as 
well as against the conclusion at which the Fathers 
arrived. 

The attendance was larger than that of any for¬ 
mer council. The bishops of the Romish Church 
qualified to sit in a council numbered one thou¬ 
sand and thirty seven. Of this number there were 
present at the opening of the council seven hun¬ 
dred and nineteen, and this number was afterward 
increased to seven hundred and sixty-four. Of 
these, five hundred and forty-one belonged to Eu¬ 
ropean countries, eighty-three were from Asia, 
fourteen came from Africa, one hundred and thir¬ 
teen were from different places in America, and 
thirteen represented the isles of Oceanica. The 
council was opened with immense pomp in the 
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basilica of the Vatican on December 8 (the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary), 
A. D. 1869, and it dragged on its existence until 
October 20, 1870. It was then adjourned till No¬ 
vember 11, 1870, when it was postponed indefin¬ 
itely in consequence of the condition of political 
affairs in the nations of Europe; and it is probable 
that as the great point has been settled which was 
so important in the eyes of Pius IX., the Fathers 
will never again be brought together. 

The members were enjoined to observe the 
most guarded secresy, reports were locked up and 
the world was only to know the results when the 
court of Rome would publish an official report of 
the conclusions. Four subjects were proposed for 
deliberation, viz., faith, discipline, religious orders, 
and rites which included missions. Special com¬ 
missions were appointed to consider these subjects, 
and during the ten months of the council there 
were only four public sessions. It was soon seen 
that the management of the council was in the 
hands of the pope, the cardinals and the Jesuits, 
who had their own objects to secure by the decree 
which was sought to be promulgated. Vehement 
censures were made by many members on the dic¬ 
tation which was exercised toward them, and more 
than one hundred bishops of different nations 
signed a protest, declaring that the want of free¬ 
dom, the management to secure a mere majority 
vote and the handling of the council would render 
its decision useless, but the protest was disre¬ 
garded. There is no doubt but that a large num¬ 
ber of eminent men were in the council, but they 
were either overborne by clamor if they dissented, 
or they were so “ managed ” that their arguments 
were not permitted to produce any effect, and the 
pope was permitted to see the great aim of his life 
realized. 

The Council of the Vatican has, by its decree 
of papal supremacy and infallibility, settled the 
internal strife which for ages prevailed in the 
Church between Ultamontanism and Gallieanism. 
The principal authority has now been recognized 
and ratified. The episcopate has been divested 
of its powers and left at the feet of the papacy. 
Papal absolutism is now complete, and the party 
in the Church that can now manipulate the pope 
for its own policy is supreme. Papal infallibility 
had been denied by many, doubted by some and 
admitted by others, but now it is ratified under an 
anathema as a binding article of faith. 

It only remains, in closing this narrative, that 
the terms of the decision of the council on infalli¬ 
bility should be given, so that the reader may 
judge for himself what the council did really 
proclaim, and why the decree was required. On 
the dogmatic constitution of the Church, after a 
preface, four chapters follow. The first asserts the 
“ institution of the apostolic primacy in blessed 
Peter;” the second treats of the “perpetuity of the 
primacy;” the third expounds the “ power and 
nature of the primacy of the Roman pontiff;” and 
then follows in chapter iv. the Decree as follows: 

“ Moreover, that the supreme power of teaching 


is also included in the apostolic primacy, which 
the Roman pontiff, as the successor of Peter, prince 
of the apostles, possesses over the whole Church, 
this holy see has always held, the perpetual prac¬ 
tice of the Church confirms, and oecumenical 
councils also have declared, especially those in 
which the East with the West met in the union of 
faith and charity. For the Fathers of the fourth 
Council of Constantinople, following in the footsteps 
of their predecessors, gave forth this solemn pro¬ 
fession. The first condition of salvation is to keep 
the rule of the true faith, and because the sentence 
of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, who 
said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rook I will 
build my Church,’ these things which have been 
said are approved by events, because in the apos¬ 
tolic see the Catholic religion and her holy and 
well-known doctrine has always been kept unde¬ 
filed. Desiring, therefore, not to be in the least 
degree separated from the faith and doctrine of 
that see, we hope that we may deserve to be in 
the one communion, which the apostolic see 
preaches, in which is the entire and true solidity 
of the Christian religion. And with the approval 
of the second Council of Lyons, the Greeks pro¬ 
fessed that the holy Roman Church enjoys su¬ 
preme and full primacy and pre-eminence over 
the whole Catholic Church, which it truly and 
humbly acknowledges that it has received with the 
plenitude of power from our Lord himself in the 
person of blessed Peter, prince or head of the 
apostles, whose successor the Roman pontiffs; and 
as the apostolic see is bound before all others to 
defend the truth of faith, so also, if any questions 
regarding faith shall arise, they must be defined 
by its judgment. Finally, the Council of Florence 
defined that the Roman pontiff is the true vicar 
of Christ, and the head of the whole Church, and 
the father and teacher of all Christians; and that 
to him in blessed Peter was delivered by our Lord 
Jesus Christ the full power of feeding, ruling and 
governing the whole Church. 

“ To satisfy this pastoral duty, our predecessors 
ever made unwearied efforts that the salutary doc¬ 
trine of Christ might be propagated among all the 
nations of the earth, and with equal care watched 
that it might be preserved genuine and pure where 
it has been received. Therefore the bishops of the 
whole world, now singly, now assembled in synod, 
following the long-established custom of churches, 
and the form of the ancient rule, sent word to this 
apostolic see of those dangers, especially, which 
sprang up in matters of faith, that these the losses 
of faith might be most effectually repaired where 
the faith cannot fail. And the Roman pontiffs, ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of time and circum¬ 
stances, sometimes assembling oecumenical coun¬ 
cils, or asking for the mind of the Church scattered 
throughout the world, sometimes by particular 
synods, sometimes by using other helps which 
divine Providence supplied, defined as to be held 
those things which with the help of God they had 
recognized as conformable with the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures and apostolic traditions. For the Holy Spirit 


was not promised to the successors of Peter, that 
by his revelation they might make known new 
doctrine; but by his assistance they might invio¬ 
lably keep and faithfully expound the revelation 
or deposit of faith delivered through the apostles. 
And indeed all the venerable Fathers have em¬ 
braced, and the holy orthodox doctors have ven¬ 
erated and followed, their apostolic doctrine; know¬ 
ing most fully that this see of holy Peter remains 
ever free from all blemish of error, according to 
the divine promise of the Lord our Saviour made 
to the prince of his disciples: ‘ I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not, and, when thou art 
converted, confirm thy brethren.’ 

“This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith 
was conferred by heaven upon Peter and his suc¬ 
cessors in this chair, that they might perform their 
high office for the salvation of all; that the whole 
flock of Christ, kept away by them from the pois¬ 
onous food of error, might be nourished with the 
pasture of heavenly doctrine, that, the occasion of 
schism being removed, the whole Church might be 
kept one, and resting on its foundation, might 
stand firm against the gates of hell. 

“ But since in this very age, in which the salu¬ 
tary efficacy of the apostolic office is most of all 
required, not a few are found who take away from 
its authority, we judge it altogether necessary 
solemnly to assert the prerogative which the only 
begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join with the 
supreme pastoral office. 

“Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition 
received from the beginning of the Christian faith, 
for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation 
of the Catholic religion and the salvation of 
Christian people, the sacred council approving, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma divinely re¬ 
vealed that the Roman pontiff* when he speaks 
ex cathedrd —that is, when in discharge of the office 
of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue 
of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a 
doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by 
the universal Church, by the divine assistance 
promised to him in blessed Peter—is possessed of 
that infallibility with -which the divine Redeemer 
willed that his Church should be endowed for de¬ 
fining doctrine regarding faith or morals; and 
that therefore such definitions of the Roman pon¬ 
tiff' are irreformable of themselves, and not from 
the consent of the Church. But if any one— 
which may God avert!—presume to contradict this 
our definition, lot him be anathema. 

“Given at Rome in public session solemnly held 
in the Vatican basilica, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy, on the 
eighteenth day of July, in the twenty-fifth year of 
our pontificate.” 

To such length has a Roman council gone, thus 
clothing a mere man with an attribute of the Deity, 
and this has been done notwithstanding all the 
decisions of former councils, all the decrees of 
popes which stand out on the page of history, and 
which no power on earth can erase, and no dog¬ 
matist need attempt to deny. 
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A Harmony of the Four Gospels? 


OR, THE EVENTS IN OUR LORD’S LIFE IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


SECT. 

. THE CONSECUTIVE NARRATIVE OF TnE GOSPELS. 

PLACE. 

MATT. 

MARK. 

LUKE. 


Part I.—Events connected with the Birth and Childhood of our Lord. 





1 . 

Time: About thirteen years and a half. 

Tho Genealogies. 


i. 1-17 


xii. 23—38 
i. 5-25 
i. 26-38 
i. 39-56 

i. 57-80 

ii. 1-7 
ii. 8-20 
ii. 21-38 

2 . 

3. 

Ihe birth of John announced to Zacharias. 

The birth of Jesus announced to Mary. 

Jerusalem. 

Nazareth. 

. 

4. 

5. 

Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, and her song of praise. 

The birth of John the Baptist. 

Juttah ?... 

Jut fab ?., 



6 . 

7. 

An angel appears to Joseph. 

The birth of Jesus. 

Nazareth. 

Bethlehem. , 

i. 18-25 


8 . 

Angelic mission to the shepherds. 

Near Bethlehem 



9. 

The circumcision of Jesus, and his presentation in the temple. 

Bethl’m and Jerusalem 



10 . 

Tho visit of the Magi. 

Jcru. and Bethlehem... 
Nazareth. 

lio 


11 . 

The flight into Eg 3 'pt. Herod’s crueltv. Tho return from Egypt to. 

11. 1-IZ 

ii. 13-23 


ii. 39, 40 
ii. 41-52 

12 . 

At twelve year 3 of age Jesus goes to tho passover.... 

Jerusalem.,. 








Part II.—Announcement and Introduction of our Lord’s Public Ministry. 





13. 

Time: About one year; commencing about eighteen years after Sect. 12. 

Tho Ministry of John tho Baptist. ... 

The Desert. Jordan... 
Tho Jordan 

iii. 1-12 

iii. 13-17 

iv. 1-11 

i. 1-8 
i. 9-11 
i. 12,13 

iii. 1-18 

iii. 21-23 

iv. 1-13 

14. 

Tho baptism of John.‘. 

15. 

Tho temptation. 

Dcsfirt of 1111 4 *fL 

16. 

Testimony of John tho Baptist to Jesus. 

Bethabara. 

17. 

Two of John’s disciples follow Jesus. Andrew brings Peter to him. 

Bothabara. 




IS. 

Jesus returns to Galilee. Philip becomes his disciple, and brings Nathanael 

Galilee. 




19. 

Ihe marriago at Cana in Galileo. Visit to Capernaum. 

Cana and Capernaum.. 










Part III.—From the first Passover during our Lord’s Public Ministry 

UNTIL TnE SECOND. 





20 . 

Time: One year. 

Jesus goes to Jerusalem to the passover—drives the traders out of tho temple 

Nicodemus visits him at night. 

Jesus leaves Jerusalem, but remains in Judea and makes disciples. Further 
testimony of John tho Baptist. 

Jerusalem. 




21 . 

Jerusalem. 




22 . 

AEnon. , 




23. 

24. 

Jesus departs for Galileo after John is cast into prison. 

Passing through Samaria, ho converses with a woman of Syciiar at Jacob’s 
well. Many Samaritans belie/e on him. 

Galilee. 

Samaria... 

iv. 12 

i. 14 

iv. 14 

25. 

26. 

Ho arrives in Galilee, and teaches thero publicly... . 

Ho comes again to Cana—heals tho son of a nobleman lying ill at Capernaum 
Jesus at Nazareth; he is there rejected. Ho goes to Capernaum, fixes his 
abodo there, and teaohes publioly on tho Sabbath. 

Galilee. 

Cana. 

iv. 17. 

i. 14, 15 

iv. 14,15 

27. 

Nazareth—Capernaum 

Sea of Galilee: near 

iv. 13-16 



28. 

Tho call of Peter, Andrew, James and John, and tho miraculous draught of 
fishes. 


iv. 16-31 

29. 

Jesus heals a demoniac in tho synagogue. 

Capernaum.. 

Capernaum. 

Capornaum. 

iv. 18-22 

i. 16-20 
i. 21-28 
i. 29-34 
i. 35-39 

i. 40-45 

ii. 1-12 

v. 1-11 

30. 

Ho heals Peter’s wife’s mother, and many others. 

Ho makes his first circuit with his disciples throughout. 

viii. 14-^17 
iv. 23-25 
viii. 2-4 

iv. 31-37 
iv. 38-41 

31. 

Galileo 

32. 

Ho heals a leper. On account of his great popularity ho retires to. 

Thn Dosort 

iv. 42-44 

33. 

He returns to Capernaum. Tho people flock to him. Ho heals a paralytio 
let down through the roof... 


v. 12-16 

34. 

Ho calls Matthew to follow him. 

Capernaum •. 

ix. 2-8 

v. 17-26 
v. 27, 28 



Sea of Galileo...... 

ix. 9 

ii. 13,14 


Part IV.—From the second Passover until tiie third. 





35. 

Time: One year. 

Jesus at Jorusalem at tho passover; heals an infirm man at the pool of Bc- 
thesda on the Sabbath. Tho Jews seek to kill him.... 

Jerusalem—Bethesda.. 
On tho way to Galilee. 
Galilee 




36. 

37. 

Tho disciples pluck ears of corn on tho Sabbath. 

Healing of a withered hand on the Sabbath. 

xii. 1-8 
xii. 9-14 

xii. 15-21 
x. 2-4 
v. 1 to viii. 1 
viii. 5-13 

ii. 23-28 

;;; i a 

vi. 1-5 

38. 

Jesus withdraws to the Sea of Galilee, and is followed by great multitudes 
from the surrounding country. He heals many.. 

Sen, of 

111 . I —0 

iii. 7-12 
iii. 13-19 

vi. 6-11 

39. 

40. 

He retires to the mountain, and chooses the twelve; tho people follow him 

The sermon on the mount. 

Near Capernaum. 

North of Capernaum... 
Capernaum. 

vi. 12-19 
vi. 20-49 

41. 

Healing of a centurion’s servant.. 

Jesus raises a widow’s son at Nain. His fame spreads through all"tho neigh¬ 
borhood and in Judea. 


vii. 1-10 

42. 

Nain.. 

Nain. 



43. 

44. 

45. 

John the Baptist in prison sends disciples to Jesus. 

Jesus upbraids inhabitants of Chorazin, Bcthsaida and Capernaum for unbelief 
\\ hile sitting at meat with a Pharisee, Jesus is anointed by a penitent woman 
Jesus, with the twelve, makes a second circuit.... 

xi. 2-19 
xi. 20-30 


vii. 11-17 
vii. 18-35 

Nain. 


Capornaum ?. 


vii. 36-50 

viii. 1-3 
xi. 14, 15, 

17-23 
xi. 16,24-36 
viii. 19-21 

46. 

47. 

Galilee 



He heals a demoniac. The scribes and Pharisees charge him with being in 

league with Satan. 

Our Lord's remarks upon their request of a sign..**’, 

Ilis remark respecting his mother and brethren. 

At a Pharisee’s table, he exposes tho hypocrisy of the Pharisees and scribes, 
and denounces woes against them. 




48. 

49. 

50. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

xii. 22-37 
xii. 38-45 
xii. 46-50 

iii. 19-30 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Galileo. 

iii " 31-35 

51. 

52. 

Ho discourses upon hypocrisy, worldliness and unwatchfulncss. 

.. 


xi. 37-54 

xii. 1-59 

Our Lord’s observations upon tho slaughter of certain Galileans. Parable of 
tho barren fig tree. 




53. 

A great multitude collect around him, and he addresses them out of a vessel 
on the lake. Parable of the sower.. Tt , 

Sea of Galilee. 

xiii. 1-23 

iv. 1-25 

xiii. 1-9 

viii. 4-18 
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A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 

(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE.) 


55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 


67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 


81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 


THE CONSECUTIVE NARRATIVE OF THE GOSPELS. 

Parables of the tares, the grain of mustard seed, the leaven, the hidden trea¬ 
sure, the pearl of great price, and the net cast into tho sea. 

Jesus crosses the lake with his disciples, and stills a storm. 

IIo casts the devils out of two demoniacs of Gadara. 

Tho feast at Levi’s house, with publicans and sinners... 

The question of John’s disciples respecting fasting, and our Lord’s reply. 

Raising of Jairus’s daughter; and healing of a woman with issue of blood... 

Two blind men healed, and a dumb spirit cast out. 

Jesus teaches in his own country, and is rejected. 

A third circuit throughout tho country. The twelve sent forth. 

Herod supposes Jesus to be John tho Baptist, whom ho had boheaded. 

Tho twelve return to Jesus. He retires with them to a desert place on tho 

other side of the Sea of Galileo. Ho feeds five thousand. 

Tho disciples return across tho Sea of Galilee, and at night Jesus comes to 

them walking upon tho water. Ho goes to... 

The people seek Jesus and find him at Capernaum. Ho teaches in the syna¬ 
gogue. Many disoiplcs aro offended, and leave. Peter’s confession. 


Part V.—From the third Passover until our Lord’s arrival at 
Bethany, six days before the fourth. 


95. 


97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 


Sea of Galilee. 

Sea of Galilee. 

S. E. Sea of Galileo. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Nazareth. 

Galileo & Capernaum 

Sea of Galilee. 

Gcnncsarct. 

Capernaum. 


Time : One year , less one week. 

Pharisees and Scribes from Jerusalem object to the disciples’ disregarding tra¬ 
dition of elders with respect to washing of hands. Our Lord’s reply.. 

Jesus goes to borders of Tyro and Sidon. A Syrophenician woman obtains 

deliverance for her daughter. 

He returns through Decapolis; ho heals many and feeds four thousand... 

Jesus sends away the people and crosses the lake to Dalmanutha. Tho 

Pharisees and Sadducees again roquiro a sign. . . 

Jesus again crosses lake. Disciples cautioned against leaven of Pharisees, etc. 

A blind man healed.•••••••:.V” 

Jesus goes to tho region of Cmsarca Philippi. Peter and tho other disciples 

again profess their faith in him... 

He foretells his own death and resurrection and tho trials of his followers. 

Our Lord’s transfiguration and subsequent discourse. 

Healing of a demoniac, whom tho disciples could not heal. 

Jesus again foretells his own death and resurrection. 

Tho tribute-money miraculously provided. 

Tho disciples contend who shall bo tho greatest. Jesus exhorts to humility, 

forbearance and brotherly love. 

The seventy instructed and sent out. . 

Jesus finally leaves Galilee to go up to Jerusalem to tho feast of Tabernacles. 

A Samaritan village refuses to receive him. 

Ten lepers cleansed.. . 

Jesus at Jerusalem at the festival of Tabernacles (about six months after the 
third passover). He teaches in tho temple. Rulers attempt to seize him.... 

His judgment is asked on a woman guilty of adultery... 

Ho reproves the unbelieving Jews, and they attempt to stone him. 

Reply to tho question of a lawyer. Parable of the good Samaritan. 

The disciples again taught how to pray... 

Tho seventy return, having accomplished their mission........ 

A man born blind is healed on the Sabbath. Questions and objections. 

Jesus in the temple at tho festival of Dedication (about three months after the 
feast of Tabernacles: sect. 83). The Jews seek to seize him; ho retires 

beyond Jordan, and many resort to him. 

Ho goes to Bethany and raises Lazarus from the dead............. 

The Jowish council determine to put Jesus to death. Ho retires with his dis¬ 
ciples to Ephraim near tho wilderness.•••• 

He withdraws beyond Jordan, and heals an infirm woman on the Sabbath. 

He goes through Pcreea toward Jerusalem, teaching on his way. Some 

Pharisees warn him respecting Herod. 

Ho dines with a chief Pharisee on tho Sabbath, and addresses tho guests. 

Parable of tho great supper... 

Ho teaches tho multitude what is required of true disciples. 

Publicans and sinners flock to him. Tho Pharisees murmur. Parables of tho 

lost sheep, the lost piece of silver and tho prodigal son. 

Parable of the unjust steward. 

The Pharisees reproved. Parablo of the rich man and Lazarus. 

Jesus inculcates forbearance, faith and humility.•.’AT*”/ 

Reply to question of Pharisees concerning tho coming of tho kingdom of God. 

Parables: The importunate widow; tho Pharisee and Publican. 

Precepts respecting divorce... .. 

Jesus receives and blesses little children... 

Tho rich young ruler who rejected tho terms of disciploship. Parablo of tho 

laborers in the vineyard....•. 

On the way to Jorusalem, Jesus a third time foretolls his death and resurrection 

Healing of two blind men near Jericho. 

Visit to Zacchcus. 

Parablo of tho ten servants entrusted with ten pounds... 

Jesus arrives at Bethany six day s befo-e the Passover. Thoso who havo como 
up to tho festival inquiro after him; and many come to him at Bethany. 


Capernaum. 

Coast Tyre and Sidon 
Sea of Galileo... 


Magdala. 

Bethsaida.. 

Bcthsaida (Julias).. 


In tho Plain.. 


Capernaum.. 

Capernaum.. 
Samaria. 


Galileo to Jerusalem.. 
Samaria. 


Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem.. 


Jerusalem. 


Bethany.. 

Ephraim.. 


Peraea.. 


Journey to Jerusalem. 


Peraea... 


Jericho . 
Jericho.. 


MATT. 

MARK. 

LUKE. 

xiii. 24-53 

iv. 26-34 


viii. 18-27 

iv. 35-41 

viii. 22-25 

viii. 28 

v. 1-21 

viii. 26-40 

ix. 10-13 

ii. 15-17 

v. 29-32 

ix. 14-17 

ii. 18-22 

v. 33-39 

ix. 18-26 
ix. 27-34 

v. 22-43 

viii. 41-56 

xiii. 54-58 

vi. 1-6 


ix.35 to xi.l 

vi. 6-13 

ix. 1-6 

xiv. 1-12 

vi. 14-29 

ix. 7-9 

xiv. 13-21 

xiv. 22-36 

vi. 30-44 

vi. 45-56 

ix. 10-17 


xv. 1-20 

vii. 1-23 


xv. 21-28 

vii. 24-30 


xv. 29-38 

vii.31 toviii.9 


xv.39-xvi.4 

viii. 10-12 


xvi. 4-12 

viii. 13-21 
viii. 22-26 


i xvi. 13-20 

viii. 27-30 

ix. 18-21 

i xvi. 21-28 

viii. 31-38 

ix. 22-27 

. xvii. 1-13 

ix. 2-13 

ix. 28-36 

xvii. 14-21 

ix. 14-29 

ix. 37-43 

. xvii. 22, 23 

ix. 30-32 

ix. 43-45 

. xvii. 24-27 

ix. 33 


. xviii. 1-35 

ix. 33-50 

ix. 46-50 
x. 1-16 



ix. 51-56 



xvii. 11-19 











x. 25-37 



xi. 1-13 



x. 17-24 












.. xix. 1,2 

x. 1 

xiii. 10-21 



xiii. 22-35 

1. 


xiv. 1-24 
xiv. 25-35 



xv. 1-32 

xvi. 1-13 



xvi. 14-31 



xvii. 1-10 



xvii. 20-37 



xviii. 1-14 

xix. 3-12 

x. 2-12 

.. xix. 13-15 

x. 13-16 

xviii. 15-17 

xix. 16-30 

x. 17-31 

xviii. 18-30 

.. xx. 1-16 
... xx. 17-19 

x. 32-34 

x. 46-52 

xviii. 31-34 
xviii. 35 

V I V 1 

... xx. 29-34 



XIX* 1 

xix. 2-10 



xix. 11-28 








vi. 1-14 

vi. 15-21 

vi. 22-71 

vii. 1 


vii. 2-10 

vii. 11-53 

viii. 1 
viii. 2-11 

viii. 12-59 


1-41 

1-21 


x. 22-4? 

xi. 1-46 


xi. 47-54 


xi. 55-57 
xii. 1,9-11 
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APPENDIX. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


(concluded from preceding page.) 


SECT 

THE CONSECUTIVE NARRATIVE OF THE GOSPELS. 

PLACE. 

MATT. 

MARK. 

LUKE. 

JOHN. 


Part VI.—The Last Passover Week. 







Time : Seven days. 






111. 

First day of the t ocek. Jesus enters Jerusalem publicly, and at night returns 






112. 

Second day of the t occk. Ho goes into Jerusalem; on his way curses tho 
barren fig tree; expels tho traders from tho temple: and in tho evening 
returns again to. 

Bethany. 

xxi. 1-11 
14-17 

’ xi. 1-11 

xix. 29-44 

1 xii. 12-19 

113. 

Third day of the week. He again goes into the city in tho morning, passing 
by tho withered fig tree. 

Bethany. 

xxi. 12, IS, 
18, 19, 

! xi. 12-19 

xix. 45, 46 

[ 

114. 

Ho teaches in tho temple. His authority is questioned. Parables of tho two 
sons, nnd of the vineyard let out to husbandmen. 

Jerusalem. 

J crusalcm.. 

xxi. 20-22 

xi. 20-26 
xi. 27-33 

xx. 1-19 

i 

115. 

Parable of the marriage feast. 


xxi. 23-46 

xii. 1-12 

xxi. 37, 38 


116. 

Insidious question of the Pharisees and Hcrodians concerning payment of 
tribute to C»sar.. 

Jerusalem. 

xxii. 1-14 




117 

Question of the Sadducccs respecting the resurrection. 

Jerusalem. 

xxii. 15-22 
xxii. 23-33 

xii. 13-17 

xx. 20-26 


118. 

A lawyer questions Jesus. The two great commandments. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem................. 

xii. 18-27 

xx. 27-40 


119. 

120. 

121. 

Our Lord’s question respecting tho Son of David. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

xxii. 34-40 
xxii. 41-46 

xxiii. 1-39 

xii. 28-34 



Warnings against the example of the scribes and Pharisees. Woes ngainst 

them. Lamentation over Jerusalem . 

Tho widow’s offering to tho temple treasury. 

xii. 35-37 

xii. 38-40 

xx. 41-44 

xx. 45, 47 


122. 

123. 

Certain Greeks desire to see Jesus. The unbelief of tho Jews .. 

Jesus leaves the temple; and on tho Mount of Olives, on his way to Bethany, 
foretells its destruction and tho overthrow of tho Jewish state .. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

. 

xii. 41-44 

xxi. 1-4 

xii. 20-50 

TV f f Aliirno 

xxiv. 1-42 

xiii. 1-37 


124. 

He proceeds to speak of his final coming to judgment. Parables of tho ten 
virgins and tho livo talents. 


xxi. 5-36 


125. 

Fourth day of the week (beginning at sunset). Tho rulers conspire to seize 
Jesus secretly and put him to death. At a supper at Bethany ho is anointed 
by Mary. Judas lays his plan of treachory, Jesus remaining at Bethany 
this day. 


xxiv. 43-51 

xxv. 1-46 




126. 

Fifth day of the week. Jesus sends two disciples to the city to mako prepa¬ 
ration for the passover, and himself repairs thither in tho afternoon. 

Bethany. 

xxvi. 1-16 

xiv. 1-11 

xxii. 1-6 

xii. 2-8 

127. 

128. 

Sixth day of the week {beginning at sunset). Jesus celebrates the paschal sup¬ 
per with the twelve. They contend who shall be tho greatest. 

Jesus washes his disciples’ feet. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem 

xxvi. 17-19 

xxvi. 20 

xiv. 12-16 

xiv. 17 

xxii. 7-13 
xxii. 14-18, 
24-30 


129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

Ho foretells his betrayal, and points out the traitor. Judas withdraws. 

He foretells tho fall of Peter and tho dispersion of the twelve. 

He institutes tho Lord’s Supper.1 Cor. xi. 23-25 

Our Lord’s valedictory address to his disciples and his intercessory prayer.... 
His agony in 

Jerusalem....:. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

xxvi. 21-25 
xxvi. 31-35 
xxvi. 26-29 

xiv. 18-21 
xiv. 27-31 
xiv. 22-25 

xxii. 21-23 
xxii. 31-38 
xxii. 19-20 

xiii. 1-20 
xiii. 21-35 

xiii. 36-38 

xiv. 1 to 

He i9 betrayed and mado prisoner. 

Gethsemane. 

xxvi. 30 

36-46 

xiv. 26, 
32-42 

xxii. 39-46 

xvii. 20 

135. 

Ho is brought beforo tho high-priest in the night. Peter thrice denies him... 
In the morning ho is brought beforo the high-priest and tho council. He 

declares himself to be tho Christ; is condemned and mocked. 

Chief priests and rulers take him beforo Pilato to obtain his crucifixion. 

Pilato pronounces him innocent, but sends him to Ilcrod, and Herod sends him 
back to Pilate. 

Gethscmanc. 

Jerusalem. 

xxvi. 47-56 
xxvi. 57, 58, 
69-75 
xxvi. 59-68 
xxvii. 1,2, 
11-14 

xiv. 43-52 
xiv. 53, 54 
66-72 

xiv. 55-65 

xv. 1-5 

xxii. 47-53 

xviii. 1 
xviii. 2-12 
xviii. 13-18, 
25-27 
xviii. 19-24 

xviii. 28-38 

136. 

137. 

138. 

Jerusalem.. 

Jerusalem. 

J cru salem................. 

xxii. 54-62 
xxii. 63-71 

xxiii. 1-5 

139. 

Pilato seeks to release him, but finally delivers him up to be crucified. He is 
scourged and mocked.. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem....... 

Jerusalem. 



xxiii. 6-12 
xxiii. 13-25 

xviii. 39 to 
xix. 1-6 

140. 

141. 

142. 

Judas repents and hangs himself.Acts i. 18, 19 

Jesus is led away to bo crucified. 

xxvii. 15-30 
xxvii. 3-10 

xv. 6-19 

xxiii. 26-33 

xix. 16,17 

Tho crucifixion. 

xxvii. 31-34 

xv. 20-23 

xxiii. 33-43 

xix. 18-27 

143. 

Jesus expires on tho cross, riie supernatural signs which accompanied his 
death, and the testimony of tho centurion. 

Calvary. 

xxvii. 35-44 

xv. 24-32 

xxiii. 44-49 

xix. 28-30 

144. 

The taking down of tho body from tho cross. Tho burial in. 


xxvii. 45-56 

xv. 33-41 

xxiii. 50-56 

xix. 31-42 

145. 

Seventh day of the week. The guard set at tho sepulchro. 

tJosopu s iomb. 

xxvii. 57-61 
xxvii. 62-66 

xv. 42-47 




Part VII.—Our Lord's Resurrection, nis subsequent Appearances to nis 
Disciples, and his Ascension. 






146. 

Time : Forty days. 

First day of the week. The resurrection. . 

Jerusalem. 


xvi. 1 
xvi. 2-4 
xvi. 5-7 



147. 

148. 

149. 

Visit of the womon to tho sepulchre. Mary Magdalene returns. 

Vision of angels at the sepulchro. . . 

Tho women return to tho city. Jesus meets them. 

xxviii. 2—4 
xxviii. 1 
xxviii. 5-7 
xxviii. 8-10 

xxiv. 1-3 
xxiv. 4-8 

xx. 1, 2 

150. 

Peter and John run to the sepulchre. 


xvi. 8 

xxiv. 9-11 
xxiv. 12 


151. 

Our Lord is seen by Mary Magdalene at tho sepulchre. 



xvi. 9-11 

xx. 3-10 

152. 

Report of tho guard on returning into the city. . 




xx. 11-18 

153. 

Our Lord is seen by Peter; then by two disciples on tho way to Emmaus. 
ICor. xv. 5....... 






154. 

Evening following the first day of the week. He appears to the apostles, 
Thomas being absent.1 Cor. xv. 5 

Jerusalem . 


xvi. 12, 13 

xvi. 14 

xxiv. 13-35 


155. 

Evening following the first day of the next week. He appears to them again, 
Thomas being present.. 

Jerusalem.... 


xxiv. 36-49 

xx. 19-23 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

The apostles go to Galilee. Jesus shows himself to nino of them at tho Sea 

of Tiberias. 

He meets five hundred on a mountain in Galilee.1 Cor. xv. 6 

He is seen by James, and then by all tho apostles. Acts i. 3-8; 1 Cor. xv. 7 
He ascends into heaven.Acts i. 9-12 

Sea of Galilee...,. ; 

xxviii. 16 



xx. 24-29 

xxi. 1-24 

Jerusalem. 

Bethany... 

xxviii. 16-20 

xvi. 15-18 

xvi. 19, 20 



- _ 1 



xxiv. 50-53 



AIDS FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER. 
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Aids for Social and Private Prayer. 


EXPRESSIONS FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER. 


EXPRESSIONS FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Jor. x. 6. 

7 . 


Ps. cxlv. 10.... 
Ps. xviii. 1, 2.. 


Ps. lxii. 1.. 

2 .. 


Ps. lvii. 11. 


Pan. ix. 5. 


1 John i. S.. 


Isa. Ixiv. 0..... 

Ps. li. 3. 

Rom. vii. IS.. 


24... 


Job xi. 4.. 


Ps. Ixvii. 1.. 


Ps. Ixxxv. 7... 

8 ... 

Luko xviii. 13, 
Ps. li. 1. 


9 .. 

10 .. 


Ps. cxxxix.23. 

24. 

Ps. xxv. 4, 5... 

7.! 


11 .. 

12 .. 


15.. 


Ps. cxix. ltf... 

149.. . 

175.. . 

Prov. xxx. 8... 

9... 


Ps. xxxix. 4.., 


ADORATION. 


Forasmuch as thoro is none like unto thee, 0 Lord, thou art great, 
and thy namo is great in might; who would not fear thee, 0 
King of nations? 

All thy works shall praiso thee, 0 Lord, and thy saints shall 
bless thee. They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and 
talk of thy power. 

I love thee, 0 Lord, my strength. The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer; my God, my strength, in whom I 
will trust; my buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower. 

Truly my soul waiteth upon God; from him comcth my salva¬ 
tion. Ho only is my rook and my salvation ; ho is my defence, 
I shall not be greatly moved. 

Bo thou exalted, 0 God, above the heavens; let thy glory be 
above nil the earth. 


CONFESSION. 


Wo have sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have done 
wickedly, and havo rebelled, even by departing from thy pre¬ 
cepts and from thy judgments. 

If wo say we havo no sin, wo deceive ourselves, and tho truth is 
not in us. 

Wo are all as an unclean thing. 

I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin is ever beforo me. 

For I know thnt in me, that is in’my flesh, dwclleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with me; but how to perform that 
which is good I find not. 0 wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver mo from tho body of this death? 

Behold, I am vile; what shall I answer thcc? I will lay my 
hand upon my mouth. 


SUPPLICATION. 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his faco to 
shino upon us. 

Wilt thou not revivo us again, that thy pcoplo may rejoice in 
thee ? Show us thy mercy, 0 Lord, and grant us thy salvation. 

God be merciful to mo, a sinner. 

Have mercy upon mo, 0 God, according to thy loving-kindness: 
according unto tho multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out 
my transgressions. Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out 
all mine iniquities. Create in mo a clean heart, 0 God; and 
renow a right spirit within me. 

Search mo, 0 God, and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts. And see if thero bo any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in tho way ovorlasting. 

Show mo thy ways, 0 Lord; teach me thy paths. Lead mo in 
thy truth, and teach mo : for thou art tho God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day. Remember not tho sins of my 
youth, nor my transgressions; according to thy mercy remem¬ 
ber thou mo for thy goodness’ sake, 0 Lord. Cast mo not away 
from thy presence : and tako not thy holy spirit from mo. Re¬ 
store unto mo tho joy of thy salvation; and uphold mo with 
thy froo spirit. 0 Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law. Hear my voico according unto thy loving-kindness: 
0 Lord, quicken me according to thy judgment. Let my soul 
livo, and it shall praise thee: and let thy judgments help me. 

Remove far from mo vanity nnd lice: give mo neither poverty 
nor riohes; feed mo with food convenient for mo. Lest I bo 
full, and deny thee, and say, Who is tho Lord? or lest I bo 
poor, and steal, and tako tho name of my God in vain. 

Lord, make mo to know mine end, and tho mcasuro of my days, 
what it is; that I may know how frail I am. 


INTERCESSION. 


Ps. Ixvii. 3.... 
Ps. vii. 9. 


Eph. vi. 24... 
Ps. exxv. 4... 

Isa. Ixiv. 1.... 

Ps. xliii. 3. 


Let tho pcoplo praiso thee, 0 God; lot all tho peoplo praiso thee. 

Oh let tho wickedness of tho wicked como to an end; but estab¬ 
lish tho just. .... 

Grace bo with all them that lovo our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

Do good, 0 Lord, unto those that bo good, and to them that arc 
upright in their hearts. 

0 that thou wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst como 
down, that the mountains might flow down at thy presence. 

0 send out thy light and thy truth. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Ps. evii. 15... 

Ps. cxiii. 2.... 

3.. .. 

5.. .. 

6 . .. 

1 Pet. i. 3. 


4.. 


Eph. i. 3. 

Ps. Ixxii. 13.. 

19.. 


Ps. xl. 5.. 


Ps.cxxxix.17. 

18. 

Ps. ciii. 1...... 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

Ps. cxvi. 12... 

13... 

Ps. cxlv. 10... 


I6a. xxvi. 13. 

Isa. Ixiii. 19.. 
Ps.cxvi.9,16. 


Oh that men would praise tho Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men! 

Blessed bo tho namo of tho Lord from this timo forth and for 
evermore. From the rising of tho sun unto tho going down of 
tho same, tho Lord’s namo is to bo praised. Who is like unto 
the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high, who humbled himself 
to behold the things that nro in heaven nnd in tho earth ? 

Blessed bo tho God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by tho resurrection of Jesus Christ from tho dead, 
to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. . 

Blessed bo tho God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in Christ. 

Blessed bo tho Lord God, tho God of Israel, who only doeth won¬ 
drous things. And blessed be his glorious namo forever: nnd 
let tho wholo earth bo filled with his glory. Amen and Amen. 

Many, 0 Lord my God, arc thy wonderful works which thou hast 
done, and thy thoughts which are to us-ward: they cannot bo 
reckoned up in order unto thco: if I would dcclnro and speak 
of thorn, they aro moro than can bo numbered. 

IIow precious also aro thy thoughts unto me, 0 God! how great 
is tho sum of them! If I should count them they arc more in 
number than tho sand: when I awake I nra still with thee. 

Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name. Bless tho Lord, 0 my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits. Who forgiveth all thino iniquities, who healcth all 
thy diseases. Who redeometh thy lifo from destruction: who 
rcdccineth theo with loving-kindness and tender mercies. 

What shall I render unto tho Lord for all his benefits toward me ? 
I will tako tho cup of salvation and call upon tho namo of 
tho Lord. 

All thy works shall praiso thco, 0 Lord, and thy saints shall 

bless thee. 


DEDICATION. 


0 Lord our God, other lords besides thco havo had dominion over 
us; but by thee only will wo mako mention of thy namo. 

Wo are thine. 

I will walk beforo tho Lord in tho land of tho living. 0 Lord, 
truly I am thy servant; I am thy servant and tho son of thino 
handmaid: thou hast loosed my bonds. 


DOXOLOGY. 


Phil. iv. 
Rcr. vii. 


20 ... 

10 ... 

12 ... 


1 Tim. i. 
Rom. xvi 


17... 

.27. 


Now unto God and our Father bo glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Salvation to our God which sitteth on tho throne, nnd unto tho 
Lamb. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honor, and power, and might, bo unto our God for ever 
and over. Amen. ..... . 

Now unto tbo King eternal, immortal, invisible, tho only wiso 
God, bo honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

To God, only wise, bo glory,through Jesus Christ, for ever. Amen. 


A Plan for Reading the Btble Through Within a Year. 


Various tables havo been constructed for this object, but generally they are 
confused and difficult to bo carried oul. Perhaps the following is one of tho sim¬ 
plest arrangements that could bo adopted: 

If the ono hundred and nineteenth Psalm be reckoned as eleven chapters (i. e., 
two parts for a chapter), then all tho chapters in tho Old Testament will number 
nino hundred and tnirty-nine (939). In tho New Testament there are two hun¬ 
dred and sixty chapters (260). Now, if the Lord’s Days, or fifty-two Sabbaths, be 
dovoted to the New Testament, five chapters daily would includo tho wholo book 
(i. e., 52 X 5 = 260). Reading three chapters daily, on tho other days of tho 
wook, or during three hundred and thirteen days ( i .c., 313 X 3= 939), would ex¬ 

actly make nine hundred and thirty-nine, tho number of chapters contained in 
the Old Testament. It is obvious that if the Old and Now Testaments be read 


through consecutively from day to day, tho same object will bo accomplished by 
reading five chapters on the Lord’s Days, and three on each of tho other days of 
the week, still remembering to tako two parts of tho ono hundred and nineteenth 

During leap years, tho extra day may bo provided for bv the division of some 
of the long chapters, as judgment would direct; so as to havo a portion for the 
last day of February. 

It is obvious that such a mode of reading the Word of God may become very 
unprofitable, as quantity might come to bo tho chief object, instead of that thought¬ 
ful comparison of passage with passage, and that lengthened and prayerful exam¬ 
ination of difficult portions, whioh alone can enablo the Christian reader to profit 
by The Word. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord: 


NAMES, TITLES AND APPELLATIONS IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


THE NAME. 

text. 

THE NAME. 

TEXT. 

THE NAME. 

text. 

I— Thou art the Christ, the SON op the 
Living GOD. 

Matt. xvi. 10. 

The Beginning. 

Tho Beginning and tho Ending. 

Col. i. 18. 

Rev. i. 8. 

Anointed. 

Christ, tho Lord. 

Tho Lord Christ. 

Tho Christ of God. 

Tho Lord’s Christ. 

Tho Christ, tho Son of tho Blessed. 

Tho Christ, tho Saviour of tho World. 

Ps. ii. 2; Acta 
iv. 27. 

Tho Son. 

Tho Son of God. 

Tlio Sou of the living God. 

His only begotten Son. 

Tho only begotten Son of God. 

The Son of the Father. 

Tho only begotten of tho Father. 

Tho only begotten Son, which is in tho bosom 
of tho Father. 

1 John iv. 14. 
John i. 34. 
Matt. xvi. 16. 
John iii. 16. 
John iii. 18. 

2 John iii. 
John i. 14. 

John i. 18. 

Tho First and tho Last. 

The Life. 

Eternal Life. 

That Eternal Life which was with the Father 
He that liveth. 

Rev.’ i. 17. 

1 John i. 2. 

1 John v. 20. 

. 1 John i. 2. 
Rev. i. 18. 

Luke ii. 11. 

Col. iii. 24. 

Ltiko ix. 20. 
Luko ii. 20. 
Mark xiv. 01. 
John iv. 42. 

V.—No Man hath seen God at any time; 
He hath DECLARED HIM. 

John 1.18. 

IX.— Worthy is the LAMB that was slain t( 
receive Power, Riches, Wisdom, Strength 
Honor, Glory and Blessino. 

) 

Rev. v. 12. 

Tho first-born of every creaturo. 

His o\\ ii Son. 

Col. i. 15. 

Rom. viii. 32. 
Isa. ix. C. 
Mark xii 6. 

Ps. ii. 7. 

Col. i. 13. 

Luke i. 32. 
Mark xiv. 61. 
Judg. xiii. 18. 
Isa. ix. 6. 


John 1.1. 
John i. 1. 
John i. 1. 

Rev. xix. 13. 

1 John i. 1. 
John i. 14. 

2 Cor. iv. 4. 
Col. i. 15. 

Ileb. i. 3. 

Heb. i.3. 

A Son given. 

One Son (His wcll-boloved). 

My Son. 

His dear Son (or the Son of his lovo). 

The Son of the Highest. 

The Son of tho Blessed. 

Secret. 

Wonderful. 

Tho Word was with God. 

Tho Word was God. 

Tho Word of God. 

The Word of Life. 

The Word was mado flesh. 

The Imago of God. 

The Imago of tho Invisiblo God. 

The Express Imago of his Person. 

The Brightness of his Glory. 

Wisdom. 

Tho Wisdom of God. 

Tho Lamb of God. 

A Lamb without blemish and without spot. 
Tho Lamb that was slain. 

A Lamb as it had been Slain. 

Tho Lamb in the midst of tho Throne. 

Tho Bridegroom. 

The Lamb (tho Temple of tho City). 

Tho Lamb (the Light of the City). 

Tho Lamb (tho overcomer). 

John I. 29. 

1 Pet. i. 19. 

Rev. v. 12. 

Rev. v. 0. 

Rev. vii. 17. 
Matt. ix. 15; 

Rev. xxi. 9. 
Rev. xxi. 22. 

Testimony borne to the SON by the Father, 
by Jesus Himself, nr TnE Spirit, uy Angels, 
Saints, Men and Devils. 


Piov.viii.12,22. 
1 Cor. i. 24. 

Rev. xxi. 23. 
Rer. xvii. 14. 


Tho Power of God. 

My Messenger. 

1 Cor. i. 24. 
Isa. xiii. 19. 

X.—I WILL set UP ONE SHEPHERD over 


Tho Father, “ My Beloved Son.” 

Jesus Himself, “ I am the Son of God.” 

The Spirit, “The Son of God.” 

Gabriel, “ The Son of God.” 

.. 

Tho Angel of Jehovah. 

The Angel of God. 

Tho Angel of his presence. 

JUttl. 111. 1. 

Gen. xxii. 15. 

THEM, AND IlE 8HALL FEED THEM* 

Ezek.xxxiv.23. 

John x. 36. 
Mark i. 1. 
Luke i. 35; 

Gen. xxxi. 11, 
13; Ex. xiv. 19. 
Isa. lxiii. 9. 

Ono Shepherd. 

Jehovah’s Shepherd. 

Tho Shepherd of tho Sheep. 

The Way. 

The Door of the Sheep. 

Tho Shepherd of Israel. 

Tho Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. 

Tho Good Shepherd (that laid down His Life). 
Tho Great Shepherd (that was brought again 
from the dead). 

Tho Chief Shepherd (that shall again appear). 

John x. 16. 

Zech. xiii. 7. 

Heb. xiii. 20. 

John Baptist, “This is tho Son of God.” 
John, Apostle, “Tho Christ, tho Son of God.” 
Paul, Apostle, “ IIo is the Son of God.” 

John i. 34. 
John xx. 31. 

VI. —Thoo hast made HIM a little lower 
than the Angels. 

Heb. ii.7. 

John xiv. 6. 

John x. 7. 
Ezek.xxxiv.23. 

1 Pet. ii. 25. 

John x. 11. 

Ileb. xiii. 20. 

1 Pet. v. 4. 

Disciples, “ Thou art tho Son of God.” 
Nathanael, “ Rabbi, thou art tho Son of God.” 
Murthu, “The Christ, the Sou of God.” 
Eunuch, “Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
Centurion, “ Truly this was the Son of God.” 

Matt. xiv. 33. 
John i. 49. 
John xi. 27. 
Acts viii. 37. 
Mark xv. 39. 

The Man. 

Tho Man Christ Jesus. 

A Man approved of God. 

Tho Second Man, The Lord from Heaven. 

John xix. 5. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
Acts ii. 22. 

1 Cor. xv. 47. 

Unclean spirits, “Thou art the Son of God.” 
The Legion, “ Thou Son of the Most High God.” 

Mark iii. 11. 
Mark v. 7. 

Tho Son of Man. 

Tho Son of Abralmm. 

The Son of David. 

Mark x. 33. 
Matt. i. 1. 
Matt. i. 1. 

XI.— The TREE OF LIFE, in the midst of 
the Paradise of God. 

Rov. 11. 7. 

II.— Unto the SON He saith. Thy Throne, 

0 GOD, 13 POR ever and ever. 


The Son of Mary. 

Mark vi. 3. 


Heb. i. 8. 

Tho Son of Joseph (reputed). 

Tho Seed of the Woman. 

The Seed of Abraham. 

Of tho Seed of David. 

John i. 45. 
Gen. iii. 16. 

fJnl iii Ifi 10 

Tho Root of Jesse. 

The Root of David. 

Isa. xi. 10. 

God. 

John i.l; Matt. 

vim. hi. iu, lUi 

Rom. i. 3. 

Tho Root and Offspring of David. 

A Rod out of the stem of Jesse 

Rov. xxii. 10. 

Isa. xi. 1. 

Thy throne, 0 God, is for over and ever. 

The Mighty God. 

The Everlasting God. 

Tho True God. 

My Lord and my God. 

God my Saviour. 

Over all, God blessed for ever, amen. 

Tho God of tho whole earth. 

God manifest in the flesh. 

Our God and Saviour. 

Tho Great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Emanuel, God with us. 

The God of Abraham, Tho God of Isaac, Tho 
God of Jacob. 

Tho Highest. 

i. 23; Isa. xl.3. 
Heb. i. 8. 

Isa. ix. 6. 

Isa. xi. 28. 

1 John v. 20. 
John xx. 28. 
Luke i. 47. 
Rom. ix. 5. 

Isa. liv. 5. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. 

2 Pet. i. 1. 

Tit. ii. 13. 

Matt. i. 23. 

Ex. iii. 2, 0. 
Luke i. 76. 

VII. — Lo, I COME, to do Thy will, 0 God. 

Heb. x.9. 

A Branch out of his roots. 

Tho Branch. 

Isa. xi. 1. 

Zech. vi. 12. 

Tho Babe. 

Tho Child. 

♦ Tho Young Child. 

A Child Born. 

Tho Child Jesus. 

Her First Bom Son. 

Tho Sent of the Father. 

The Apostle. 

A Prophet. 

A Great Prophet. 

Tho Prophet of Nazareth. 

A Prophet, mighty in deed and word. 

A Servant. 

Tho Servant of tho Father. 

My Servant, 0 Israel. 

My Servant, tho Branch. 

My Righteous Servant. 

A Servant of Rulers. 

A Nazarene, or Nazarito. 

Tho Carpenter. 

Tho Carpenter’s Son (reputed). 
lie humbled Himself . . . unto death . 

A Stranger and nn Alien. 

A Man of Sorrows. 

Luke ii. 12. 

Isa. vii. 16. 
Matt. ii. 20. 
Isa. ix. 6. 

Luke ii. 43. 
Luke ii. 7. 
John x. 36. 
Heb. iii. 1. 

Acts iii. 22,23. 
Luke vii. 16. 
Matt. xxi. 11. 
Luke xxiv. 19. 
Phil. ii. 7. 

Tho Branch of tho Lord. 

Tho Branch of Righteousness. 

A Righteous Branch. 

Tho Branch strong for Thyself. 

Tho Vino. 

Tho Truo Vine. 

Tho Tree of Life. 

Tho Corn of Wheat 

The Bread of God. 

Tho Truo Bread from Heaven. 

Tho Bread which came down from Heaven. 
Tho Dread which cometh down from Heaven. 
Tho Bread of Life. 

Tho Living Bread. 

Tho Hidden Manna. 

A Plant of Renown. 

Tho Rose of Sharon. 

Tho Lily of tho Valleys. 

A Bundle of Myrrh. 

A Cluster of Camphiro. 

Isa. iv. 2. 

Jer. xxxiii.15. 
Jer. xxiii. 5. 

Ps. Ixxx. 15 

John xv. 5. 

John xv. 1. 

Rev. ii.7. 

John xii. 24. 

John vi. 33. 

John vi. 32. 

John vi. 41. 

John vi. 50. 

John vi. 35. 

John vi. 61. 

Ill— Before Abraham was, I AM. 

Holy, holy, holy is JEHOVAH of Hosts. 

John viii. 58. 
Isa. vi. 3. 

Matt. xii. 18. 
Isa. xlix. 3. 
Zech. iii. 8. 

Isa. liii. 11. 

Isa. xlix. 7. 
Matt. ii. 23. 
Mark vi. 3. 
Matt. xiii. 65. 

Ps. Ixix. 8. 

Isa. liii. 3. 

Ps. xxii. 6. 
Deut. xxi. 23. 

Rev. ii. 17. 
Ezck.xxxiv.29. 
Song Sol. ii. 1. 

C/ifww C<\1 ;{ i 

Jehovah. 

Tho Lord Johovah. 

Jehovah my God. 

Johovah of Hosts. 

Jehovah, God of Hosts. 

Isa. xl. 3. 

Isa. xl.10. 

cong ooi. ii. i. 

€ong Sol. i. 13. 
Song Sol. i. 14. 

Zecli. xiv. 6. 
Isa.vi.3; John 
xii. 41. 

Hos. xii. 4, 5; 
Gen.xxxii.24. 

XII—I am TnE LIGHT of the world: he 
that followeth Me shall have the Light 
of Life. 

John viii. 12. 

Tho King, Jehovah of hosts. 

Tho Strong and Mighty Jehovah. 
Jehovah, mighty in battle. 

The Man, Jehovnh's Fellow. 
Jehovah-tsidkenuftho Lord our righteousness). 
Tho Lord. 

Isa. vi. 5. 

Ps. xxiv. 8. 

A W orm, and no Man. 

Accursed of God (or the Curse of God). 

Tho Light. 

Tho Truo Light. 

A Great Light. 

A Light come into the World. 

Tho Light of tho World. 

John xii. 35 

John i. 9. 

Isa. ix. 2. 

John xii. 46. 

John viii. 12. 

John i. 4. 

Luko ii. 32. 

Isa. xiii. 0. 
Num.xxiv.17. 

Rev. ii. 28. 

Rev. xxii. 16. 

2 Pet. i. 19. 

Luko i. 78. 

Mai. iv. 2. 

Ps. xxiv. 8. 
Zech. xiii. 7. 
Jer. xxiii. 6. 

iLtm v IQ* 

VIII.— God hath given Him A NAME i 
wnicn IS above every name. 

Phil, ii 9,10. 

Tho Lord of Glory. 

Tho Same. 

I am. 

I am (before Ahrahain was). 

I am (whom they sought to kill). 

I am (the Son of Man lifted up). 

I am (the Resurrection and the Life). 

i\oni. x. lo; 

Joel ii. 32. 

1 Cor. ii. 8. 

Heb. i. 12; Ps. 
cii.27. 

Ex.iii.14; John 
viii. 24. 

John viii. 58. 
John xviii. 5,6. 
John viii. 28. 

Jesus. 

Jesus Himself. 

I, Jesus. 

A Saviour, Jesus. 

The Saviour of tho World. 

A Saviour, which is Christ tho Lord. 

Jesus Christ. 

Tho Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 

Matt. 1. 21. 

Luke xxiv. 15. 
Rev. xxii. 1C. 
Acts xiii. 23. 

1 John iv. 14. 
Luke ii. 11. 

Rev. i. 5. 

Col. i. 2. 

2 Thcss. ii. 16. . 

Tlio Light of Men. 

A Light to lighten the Gentiles. 

A Light of tho Gentiles. 

A Star. 

The Morning Star. 

Tho Bright and Morning Star. 

The Day Star. 

Tho Day-spring from on High. 

Tho Sun of Righteousness. 

John xi. 25. 

Jesus, tho Christ. 

Matt. xvi. 20. 

XIII.— The Name of the Lord is a Strong 
Tower. 


IV.— He is before ALL things, and by HIM 


Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Jesus Christ, tho Righteous. 

Jesus Christ, tho same yesterday, to-day, and 
for over. 

Rom. v. 21. 

1 John ii. 1. 

Prov. xviii. 10. 

ALL THINGS CON8I8T. 

Col. 1.17. 

Heb. xfii. 8. 

Tho Strength of tho Children of Israel. 

A Strength to the Poor. 

A Strength to tho Needy in distress. 

A Rofugo from tho Storm. 

A Covort from tho Tempest. 

The Hope of His people. 

A Horn of Salvation. ] 

Joel iii. 12-16. 

Isa. xxv. 4. 

Isa. xxv. 4. 

[sa. xxv. 4. 

[sa. xxxii. 2. 

Jool iii. 12-16. 

Luko i. 69. 

Tho Almighty, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come. 

Tho Creator of all things. 

Tho Upholder of all things. 

Tho Everlasting Father (or Father of Eternity). 

Rev. i. 8. 

Col. i. 16. 

Hob. i. 3. 

Isa. ix. 6. 

Jesus of Nazareth. 

Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

Lord Jesus. 

Christ Jesus. 

Christ. 

Messiah, which is called Christ. 

Acts xxii. 8. 
Acts iv. 10. 

Acta vii. 69. 

1 Tim. i. 15. 
Matt, xxiii. 8. 
John iv. 25. 
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The Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord: 


(CONCLUDED FROM PRECEDING PAGE.) 


the name. 

TEXT. 

THE NAME. 

TEXT. 

ALLUSIONS, CHARACTERISTICS, ETC. 

TEXT. 

XIV.— They drank of that bfiritual Rock 
that followed them, and that ROCK WAS 
CHRIST. 1 

Cor. x. 4. 

Thino Holy Ono. i 

Tho Holy One, and tho Just. i 

Tho Holy Ono of Israel. 

The Holy Ono of God. 

Holy, Holy, Holy. 1 

Uts ii. 27. A 

\cU iii. 14. 

[sa. xlix. 7. 
dark i. 24. | 

s the Tender Grass by clear shining after rain. 2 
As a Tender Plant (to God). 

As a Root out of a dry ground (to man). I 

As Ilain upon the mown grass. 

Ab SliowtTH ilutt water tho earth* 

Sam. xxiii. 4. 

sa. liii. 2. 

’s. Ixxii. 6. 

Tho Rock. J 

\f ii Qf t'Aiiff Itnrlf 

ilutt. xvi. 18. 

*s. xxxi. 2. 

[sa. vi. 3; J oil u 
xii. 41. 

As Rivers of Water in a dry place, 
is the Shadow of a great Rock in a weary land. 
As nil Hiding Place from the wind. 

Ah Ointment poured forth. £ 

Fairer than the Children of Men. 1 

oiy ouoiig iwt. tv* 

Tho Rock of Ages. 

Tho Rock that is higher than I. 

My Rock and my Fortress. 

sa. xxvi.4. 

>8. Ixi. 2. 

:>«. xxxi. 3. 

XY— That in ALL things He might have 

the PRE-EMINENCE. < 

Col. i. 18. 

[so. xxxii. 2. 

Jong Sol. i. 3. 

L’s. xiv. 2. 

Tho Rock of my Strength. 

The Rock of my Refuge. 

A Hock of Habitation. 

Tho Hock of my Heart. 

The Hock of my Salvation. 

My Rock and my Redeemer. 

That Spiritual Rock. 

The Hock that followed them. 

A Shadow from tho lleat. 

>s. Ixii. 7. 
t»s. xciv. 22. 

Ps. lxxi. 3. 

Ps. 1 xxiii. 26. 

2 Sum. xxii.47. 
Ps. xix. 14. 

L Cor. x. 4. 

1 Cor. x. 4. 

Isa. xxv. 4. 

Tho Beginning of tho Creation of God. 

My First Born. 

Tho First Born from tho dead. 

The First Begotten of tho dead. 

The First Born among many Brethren. 

Tho Firstfruits of them that slept. 

Tho laist Adam. 

The Resurrection. 

A Quickening Spirit. 

Tho Head (even Christ). 

The Head of tho Body tho Church. 

Tho Head over all things to tho Church. 

Rev. iii. 14. / 

Ps. Ixxxix. 27. 
Col. i. 18. 

Rov. i. 5. 

Rom. viii. 29. 

1 Cor. xv. 20. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 
John xi.25. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 
Eph. iv. 16. 

Col. i. 18. 

Eph. i. 22. 

1 Cor. xi. 3. 

L glorious high Throne from tho beginning is 
the place of our sanctuary. 

For a Glorious Throne to liis father’s house. ] 
A Crown of Glory and Beauty. 

A Stone of Grace. 

Nail fastened in a sure place. 

A Brother born lor adversity. 

A Friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

A Friend thut loveth at all times, 
liis Countenance is ns the sum 

Jer. xvii. 12. 

Isa. xxii. 23. 

Isa. xxviii. 5. 1 

Prov. xvii. 8. 

Isa. xxii. 23. 

Prov. xvii. 17. 

Prov. xviii. 24. 1 
Prov. xvii. 17. 1 
Rev. i. 16. 

XV.— Other FOUNDATION can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

1 Cor. iii. 11. 

Ilis Countenance is as Lebanon. 

Yea, He is altogether lovely. 

This is iny Beloved and my Friend. 

Song Sol.v. 15. 

Song Sol. v. 16. I 

The Builder. 

Hel). iii. 3* 

Tho Head of every Man. 

Tho Head of all Principality und Power. 


Matt. xvi. 18. 

Col. ii. 10. 

Consider HIM. 


Tho Foundation. 

A Sure Foundation. 

A Stone. 

A Living Stone. 

A Tried Stone. 

A Chief Corner-stono. 

An Elect Stone. 

A Precious Stone. 

Tho Head Stone of tho Corner. 

A Stone cut out without hands. 

But unto Uiem which are disobedient , 

A Stone of Stumbling. 

A Rock of Offence. 

1 Cor. iii. 11. 

Iso. xxviii. 16. - 
Iso. xxviii. 16. 

1 Pet. ii. 4. 

XXI.—Gird tiiy SWORD upon thy thigh, 0 
Most Mighty, with thy Glory and thy 
Majesty. 

Ps. xiv. 3. 

IIo was Obedient. 

He was Meek, Ixiwly. 
lie was Guileless. 

Phil. ii. 8. 

Matt. xi. 29. 

1 Pet. ii. 22. 

Isa. xxviii. 16. 

1 Pot. ii. 6. 

1 Pot. ii. 6. 

1 Pot. ii. 6. 

Ps. cxviii. 22. 
Dan. ii. 34, 45. 

1 Pot. ii. 8. 

1 Pot. ii. 8. 

Tho Captain of the Host of tho Lord. 

Tho Captain of Salvation. 

Tho Author and Finisher of Faith. 

A Leader. 

A Commander. 

A Ruler. 

A Governor. 

The Deliverer. 

Tho Lion of the Tribo of Judith. 

An Ensign of tho People. 

Tho Chiefest among Ten Thousand (in an army). 
A Polished Shaft. 

Tho Shield. 

Josh. v. 14. 

Heb. 11.10. 

Hob. xii. 2. 

Isa. Iv. 4. 

Isa. Iv. 4. 

Mic. v. 2. 

Matt. ii. 6. 

Rom. xi. 20. 
Rev. v. 5. 

Isa. xi. 10. 

Song Sol.v. 10. 
Isa. xlix. 2. 

Ps. lxxxiv. 9. 

Ho was Tempted. 

He was Oppressed. 

He was Despised. 

He was Rejected. 

Ho was Betrayed. 

Ho was Condemned. 

He was Reviled. 

He was Scourged. 

He was Mocked. 

Ho was Wounded. 

Hob. iv. 15. 

Isa. liii. 7. 

Isa. liii. 3. I 

Isa. liii. 3. 

Matt, xxvii. 3. 

Mark xiv. 04. 

1 Pet. ii. 23. 

John xix. 1: 

Matt, xxvii 29. 

Isa. liii. 5. 

XVI.— In His TEMPLE every WII1T of it 

UTTERETII UlS GLORY. 

Ps. xxix. 9. 

Ho was Bruised. 

Ho was Stricken. 

Ho was Smitten. 

Isa. liii. 5. 

Isa. liii. 4. 

Isa. liii. 4. 


Rev. xxi. 22. 


Ho was Crucified. 

Ho was Forsaken. 

He is Merciful. 

He is Faithful. 

Matt, xxvii.35. 1 
Ps. xxii. 1. 

Heb. ii. 17. 

Heb. ii. 17. 

lho lemple. 

A Sanctuary. 

Tho Minister of the Sanctuary and of tho 

Isa. viii. 14. 

Heb. viii. 2. 

XXII.—ALL POWER is oiven unto Me in 
Heaven and in Earth. 

Matt.xxviii.18 

True Tabernacle. 

Minister of the Circumcision. 

Tho Veil (His tlesh). 

The Altar. 

The Offerer, 

Tho Offering. 

The Sacrifice. 

A Runsom( His life). 

Tlio Lamb. 

The Lamb Slain. 

Within Vie Veil — 

Rom. xv. 8. 
Ileb. x. 20. 
Heb. xiii. 10. 
Hob. vii. 27. 
Eph. v. 2. 

Kph. v. 2. 

Mark x. 49. 
Rev. vii. 9. 
Rev. xiii. 8. 

Tho Lord. 

One Lord. 

God hath made that same Jesus both Lord 
and Christ. 

Lord of Lords. 

King of Kings. 

Lord both of tho dead and liviDg. 

Lord of tho Sabbath. 

Lord of Pcaco. 

Lord of all. 

1 Cor. xii. 3. 
Eph. iv. 5. 

Acts ii. 36. 

Rov. xvii. 14. 
Rev. xvii. 14. 
Rom. xiv. 9. 
Luko vi. 6. 

2Thes8.iii.16. 
Acts x. 36. 

Ho is Holy, Harmless. 

Ho is Undefiled. 

He is Separate. 

Ho is Perfect 

Ho is Glorious. 

He is Mighty. 

IIo is Justified, 
lie is Exalted. 

Ho is Risen. 

Ho is Glorified. 

Heb. vii. 26. 

Heb. vii. 26. 

Heb. vii. 26. 

Heb. v. 9. 

Isa. xlix. 5. 

Isa. lxiii. 1. 

1 Tim. iii. 16. 

Acte ii.33. 

Luke xxiv. 6. 

Acte iii. 13. 

Tho Forerunner (for us entered, even Jobus). 
Tho Mercy-Beat (or Propitiation). 

The Priest. 

Tho High Priest. 

Tho Great High Priest. 

The Mediator. 

The Daysman. 

Tho Interpreter. 

Tho Intercessor. 

The Advocate. 

The Surety. 

Heb. vi. 20. 
Rom. iii. 25. 

Lord over all. 

Rom. x. 12. 

Tue Lord is my Portion. 


Ileb. v. 6. 

Heb. iii. 1. 
Heb. iv. 14. 

XXIII.—HIM hath GOD EXALTED to de a 
PRINCE and A SAVIOUR. 

Acts v. 31. 

My Maker, Husband. 

My Well-beloved. 

My Saviour. 

My Hope. 

My Brother. 

My Portion. 

My Helper. 

My Physician. 

My Ilealor. 

My Refiner. 

My Purifier. 

My laird, Master. 

Isa. liv. 6. 

Song Sol. i. 13. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
Job ix. 33. 

Job xxxiii. 23. 
Heb. vii. 25. 

1 John ii. 1. 
Heb. vii. 22. 

The Messiah the Prince. 

Tho Prince of Life. 

A Prince and a Saviour. 

The Princo of Peaco. 

The Prince rtf Princes. 

Tho Prince of the Kings of the earth. 

A Princo (unions Israel). 

Dan. ix. 25. 
Acte iii. 15. 
Acte v. 31. 

Isa. ix. 6. 

Dan. viii. 25. 
Rev. i. 6. 
Ezek.xxxiv.24 

2 ret. in. lo. 1 

1 Tim. i. 1. 

Mark iii. 35. 

Jer. x. 16. 

Heb. xiii. 6. 

Jer. viii. 22. 

Luke ix. 11. 

XVII.— A GIFT is as a Precious Stone in 

THE EYES OF HIM THAT HATH IT; WHITHER¬ 

Prov. xvii. 8. 

Tho Glory of thy people Israel. 

Ho thut fillcth all in all. 

Luko ii. 32. 
Eph. i. 23. 

Mai. iii. 3. 

Mai. iii. 3, 

John xiii. 13. 
Luke xii. 37. 

John xiii. 15. 

SOEVER IT TURNETH, IT PROSPEIIETU. 

XXIV.— IlESHALt REIGN FOR EVER AND EVER 

,. Rov. xi.15. 

My Servant 

My Example. 

My Teacher. 

My Shepherd. 

My Keeper. 

My Feeder. 

My Leader. 

My Restorer. 

My Resting Place. 

My Meat (His flesh). 

My Drink (His blood). 

My Passover. 

My Peace. 

My Wisdom. 

My Righteousness. 

My Sanctification. 

). My Redemption. 

My All and in All. 

The Gift of God. 

His Unspeakable Gift. 

My Beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 
Mino Elect, in whom my soul dclightoth. 
The Holy Child Jesus. 

The Chosen of God. 

The Salvation of God. 

Tho Salvation of tho daughter of Zion. 
Tho Redeemer. 

The Shiloh (Peace-Maker). 

The Consolation of Isruel. 

The Blessed. 

The Most Blessed for ovor. 

John iv. 10; iii 
16. 

2 Cor. ix. 15. 
Matt. xii. 18. 
Isa. xlii.l. 
Acts iv. 27. 
Luko xxiii. 35 
Luke ii. 30. 
Isa. Ixii. 11. 
Isa. lix. 20. 
Gen. xlix. 10. 
Luke ii. 25. 
Ps. Ixxii. 17. 
Ps. xxi. 6. 

The Judge. 

The Righteous Judge. 

The King. 

Tho King of Kings. 

Lord of Lords. 

A Sceptre (out of Israel) 

Tho King’s Son. 

David their King. 

The King of Israel. 

King of the daughter of Zion. 

Tho King of tho Jews (born). 

Tho King of tho Jews (crucified). 

The King of Saints, or King of Nations. 
King over all the Earth. 

The King of Righteousness. 

The King of Peaco. 

Tho King of Glory. 

The King in his beauty, 
lie sitteth King for over. 

Crowned with a Crown of Thorns. 
Crowned with Glory and Honor. 
Crowned with a Crown of Puro Gold. 
Crowned with many Crowns. 

Acte xvii. 31. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 
Zech. xiv. 16. 
Rev. xix. 16. 
Rev. xix. 10. 
N uni. xxiv. 17 
Ps. Ixxii. 1. 
Jer. xxx. 9. 
John i. 49. 
John xii. 15. 
Matt. ii. 2; 

Matt. xv. 2. 
John xix. 19. 
Rev. xv. 3. 

John iii. 2. 

Ps. xxiii. 1. 

John xvii. 12. 
Kzek.xxxiv.23 
Isa. xl. 11. 

Ps. xxiii. 3. 

Jer. 1. 0. 

John vi. 66. 

John vi. 65. 

1 Cor. v. 7. 

Eph. ii. 14. 

1 Cor. i. 30. 

1 Cor. i. 30. 

1 Cor. i. 30. 

1 Cor. i. 30. 

XVIII.—Who WAS FAITHFUL to Him tiiai 


Zech. xiv.4,5,i 
Heb. vii. 2. 

Col. iii. 11. 

appointed Him. 

ilUU* 111* Au 

Heb. vii. 2. 
Ps. xxiv. 10. 
Isa. xxxiii. 1 
Ps. xxix. 10. 
John xix. 2. 
Heb. ii. 9. 

Ps. xxi. 3. 
Rev. xix. 12. 

Unto us a Child is horn, unto us a SON 

7 given ; and His name shall bo called Wonde 
' nil. Counsellor, Tlio Mighty Ood, Tho Eve 
lasting Father, The Princo of Peaco. 

Ho said unto them, O fools, and slow c 
heart to believe ALL that the Prophets hui 
spoken! And beginning at Moses, and AL 
the Prophets, Ho expounded unto them in AI. 
the Scriptures tho things concerning HIB 
SELF. 

That all should Honor the SON, even as the 

is 

Tho Truth. 

Tho Faithful and Truo. 

A Covenant of tho People. 

Tho Testator or Covenantor. 

The Faithful Witness. 

The Faithful and True Witness. 

A Witness to tho People. 

Tho Amen. 

John xiv. 6. 
Rev. xix. 11. 
Isa. xiii. 6. 
Heb. ix. 16,1' 
Rev. i. 5 

Rev. iii. 14. 
Isa. Iv. 4. 

r- 

r- ; 

Isa. ix. 6. 

>f 

re 

L 

-L 

Rev. iii. 14. 

ALLUSIONS, CHARACTERISTICS AND 
EPITHETS. 


il- 

Lnkoxxiv. 25, 

XIX.— He tuat is HOLY, He that is TRUJ 

E. Rev. iii. 7. 


27. 

As a Refiner’s Fire. As Fuller’s Soap. 

Mai. iii. 2 

Honor the Father. Ho that Honoreth not tl 

10 

ut 

The Just. 

Tho Just Ono. 

1 Pet. iii. 18. 
Acts vii. 62. 

As tho Light of tho Morning when the sun 
riseth, a morning without clouds. 

i 

SON, Honoreth not tho Father which has sei 
him. 

John v. 23. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Parables Spoken by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

WITH THE LESSON WE SHOULD LEARN FROM EACH. 


•ORDER. 

where spoken. 

I. 

Galileo. 

II. 

Galileo. 

III. 

On a Tour.. 

IV. 

Jerusalem. 

V. 

Galilee. 

VI. 

Sea of Galileo. 

VII. 

Sea of Galileo. 

VIII. 

Sea of Galileo. 

IX. 

Sea of Galileo. 

X. 

Sea of Galilee. 

XI. 

Sea of Galilee. 

XII. 

Sea of Galileo. 

XIII. 

Sea of Galilee. 

XIV. 

Capernaum. 

XV. 

Capernaum. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

On a Tour. 

Capernaum. 

On a Tour. 

XXI. 

Jerusalem. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

On a Tour. 

On a Tour. 

XXIV. 

Near Jerusalem. 

xxv. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem. 

XXXVI. 

Near Jerusalem. 

XXXVII. 

Near Jerusalem. 

XXXVIII. 

Jerusalem, Temple... 

XXXIX. 

Jerusalem, Temple... 

XL. 

Jerusalem, Temple... 

XLI. 

Jerusalem. 

XLII. , 
XLIII. , 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

XLIV. , 
XLV. , 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem... 


XLVI. 
XL VII. 


Jerusalem.. 

Jerusalem.. 


TnK ILLUSTRATION USED. 


The Mote and the Beam in the Eye. 

The Builders upon a Rock and upon Sand.. 
The Two Forgiven Debtors. 


THE LESSON WE SHOULD LEARN. 


The Temple, if Destroyed, to be Raised up 

Three Days. 

The Barren Fig Tree. 


The Sower on Wayside, Stony places, among Thorns 

and upon Good Ground. 

Tho Wheat and the Tares. 


The Seed Sown. 

Tho Mustard Seed. 

Tho Leaven Hidden in tho Meal.. 


Tho Treasure buried in tho Field.. 


Tho Merchant Seeking till ho finds one Pearl of 
Great Price.. 


Tho Drag-Net. 

The first Parable of the Lost Sheep. 

Tho Debtor forgiven a largo Debt Unmerciful to 
his Fellow-servant who owed him a Small Debt.. 

Tho Good Samaritan. 

Taking the Chief Seats at a Wedding. 

Tho Friend that Unwillingly Lends at Midnight... 

Tho Unclean Spirit Returning. M . 

The Foolish Rich Man that Trusted in This Life.. 


That wo should Judgo Ourselves instead of pre 

suming to Judgo Others. 

Tho Folly of Listening to without Obeying Our 

Lord’s Precepts. 

Our Lovo is in Proportion to our Sense of Forgivc- 


A Prophecy of His Resurrection. 

Long-buffering Mercy will bo followed by Strict 

Justice. 

Our Heart must be Rightin’ order’ that' t h e Seed 

may bo Productive. 

Children of God and of the Devil in tho Church 
until the Judgment, when tho latter shall be 

burned. 

Tho Secresy of God’s Working in the Heart...! 

The Wonderful Growth of Christ’s Church. 

1. The Church Spreading through the World ; 2. 
The Effect of Christ’s Doctrines and Spirit on 

the Individual Christian. 

The Inestimable Value of Christ and His Bless 
ings compared with Worldly Possessions. 


Tho Good Shepherd. 

Tho Watchful Servants. 

The Faithful and Wise Steward. 

The Door Shut. 


Tho Great Supper. . . 

Counting the Cost before Building a Tower.. 

Tho King-going to War. 

Second Parable of tho Lost Sheep. 

Tho Piece of Money Lost and Found. 


Tho Importance of Seeking and Securing, at cost 

of any Sacrifice, Christ and His Grace. 

Tho Church Gathers in, besides the Sincere, many 

who will at tho Great Day be Cast Out... 

Our Duty to Seek to Reclaim Backsliders. 


my 


Tho Prodigal Son. 

Tho Unjust Steward. 

Tho Rich Man (Dives) and Lazarus.. 


Tho Servant Serves his Master before ho Sups. 

Tho Unjust Judge and Importunate Widow. 

Tho Pharisee and Publican. 


Tho Laborers Hired for tho Vineyard.. 
Tho Nobleman and his Ten Servants... 


Tho Two Sons.. 


Tho Vineyard Let to Husbandmen.. 


Tho King’s Marriage Feast for His Son. 
Wedding Garment.. 


The 


The Fig Tree Leafing... 


Tho Man taking a Long Journey. 

Tho Faithful and the Evil Servant. 

Tho Wise and tho Foolish Virgins. 

Tho Talents. 


The Sheep and the Goats.. 


Tho True Vine.. 


Wo must Forgive if wo would be Forgiven. 

Tho Obligation of Christian Lovo to our Neighbor 

Humility. 

God will answer Importunate Prayer. 

The State of tho Backslider. 

“A Man’s Life consisteth not in the Abundance 

of tho Things which ho Possesseth.”. 

Tho wonderful Lovo of Christ. “I know 

sheep ; I lay down my Life for the Sheep ”. 

Tho Necessity for Constant Watchfulness. 

Tho samo Lesson reiterated and intensified. 

The Necessity for Steady Perseverance in the 

Strait Path. 

God is no Respecter of Persons. 

“Whosoever doth not Bear his Cross and Como 

after mo cannot be my Disciple”. 

The Joy in Heaven over One Sinner that Repenteth 
Tho samo Lesson as the preceding. These two 
teach tho great Object of our Lord’s Incarnation 

—to Save the Lost. 

God’s Delight in Receiving tho Repentant Sinner 

Tho Right Use of Worldly Possessions. 

Tho Fearful Consequences of Living merely for 
this World; also, tho Doctrine of Future Re¬ 
wards and Punishments. 

We must not Trust or Glory in our Good Works... 

Tho Duty of Unceasing Earnest Prayer. 

Humble Prayer will bo Answered, while that of 

tho Self-Righteous will not. 

God’s Equity even in placing “the First Last and 

tho Last First”. _ 

Our Strict Accountability for such Talents as God 

has committed to us. 

1. Condemnation of the Jews ; 2. Mere Profession, 
without actual Servico, will bring upon us like 

Consuro.^ 

1. Tho Rejection of tho Jews; *2. Our Rejection 
if wo do not Receive Christ and His Messengers 

1. Nono are too Poor or Lowly to bo Welcome; 

2. Wo must bo clothed in tho Wedding Garment, 

which is Freely Given to us. 

Tho Second Coming. 


TEXTS, WTIEKE 
RECORDED. 


Luko vi. 37-41. 

Matt. vii. 24-27, 14-20 
Luke vi. 48, 49. 

Luko vii. 36-50. 

John ii. 19-22. 

Luko xiii. 6-9. 

Matt. xiii. 3-8, 18-23 
Mark iv. 1-9, 14-20 
Luko viii. 5-8,11-15 

Matt. xiii. 24-30,36-43, 

Mark iv. 26-29. 

Mark iv. 30-32; Matt, 
xiii. 31, 32; Luke 
xiii. 18, 19. 

Luke xiii. 20, 21; Matt, 
xiii. 33. 

Matt. xiii. 44. 


Wo must Watch for our Lord’s Coming. 

We must Watch and Live as Expecting Him 
Wo must bo constantly Prepared for His Coming *. 
Wo must Improve our Talents to Securo His 

Blessing. 

Christ, as Judge, shall Separato His Sincere Ser¬ 
vants from tho Mere Professors. 

Only in Christ can we bring forth Fruit unto God 


Matt. xiii. 45, 46. 

Matt xiii. 47-50. 
Matt, xviii. 12-14. 

Matt, xviii. 23-35. 
Luke x. 25-37. 
Luke xiv. 7-11. 
Luke xi. 5-13. 
Luke xi. 24-26. 

Luke xii. 15-21. 

John x. 1-18. 

Luke xii. 35-40. 
Luko xii. 41-48. 

Luko xiii. 23-30. 
Luko xiv. 16-24. 

Luke xiv. 25-33. 
Luke xv. 3-10. 


Luke xv. 11-32. 
Luko xvi. 1-14. 


Luke xvi. 19-31. 
Luke xvii. 7-10. 
Luko xviii. 1-8. 

Luko xviii. 9-14. 

Matt. xx. 1-16. 

Luke xix. 11-27. 


Matt. xxi. 28-32. 
Matt. xxi. 33-46. 


Matt. xxii. 1-14. 

Matt. xxiv. 32, 33; 

Mark xiii. 28, 29. 
Mark xiii. 34-37. 

Matt. xxiv. 42-51. 
Matt. xxv. 1-13. 

Matt. xxv. 14-30. 

Matt. xxv. 31-46. 

John xv. 1-17. 


MIRACLES PERFORMED BY OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
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Miracles Performed by our Lord Jesus Christ; 

TOGETHER WITH THOSE PERFORMED NOT BY HIM DIRECTLY, BUT TO ATTEST HIS DIVINITY. 


YEAR 
OF OUR 
LORD. 


WHERE WROUGHT. 


THE MIRACLES, CLASSIFIED. 


WHERE RECORDED. 


XII. 

XVIII. 

XXXV. 

XLI. 


XXVIII. 

XXXI. 


II. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XVII. 

XIX. 

xxv. 

XXVII. 

XXX. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XL. 


I. 

III. 

XXI. 

XXVI. 

XXIX. 

XL11. 


XVI. 

XXXVIII. 


V. 

XIV. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXXIX. 


Miracles of Raising the Dead. 


Nain. 

Capernaum. 

Bethany. 

Garden of Joseph. 


Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Gadara. 

Capernaum. 

Borders of Tyro 

and Sidon. 

Plain of Galileo.... 
Capornaum. 

Cana. 

Capornaum. 

Near Chorazin. 

Capernaum. 

Pool of Bethcsda.. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum..,. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Dccapolis. 

Bcthsaida. 

Pool of Siloam. 

Galileo. 

Near Jerusalem.... 
Near Jerusalem.... 
Jericho (entering). 
Jericho (leaving)... 
Gethsemano. 

Cana. 

Sea of Galileo. 

Dccapolis. 

Dccapolis. 

Sea of Galileo. 

Sea of Galileo. 


Gadara. 

Near Bethany.. 


Tho Only Son of a Widow—as they were Bearing him to tho Grave. 

Tho Daughter of Jairus, tho Ruler of tho Synagogue. 

Lazarus —when he had been Dead Four Days . 

His Own Body —the Third Day from Interment. 

Miracles of Exorcising Devils. 

The Man—of an Unclean Spirit. 

Tho Domoniac who was Blind and Dumb. 

The Two Men Possessed of Legion, exceeding fierce. 

Tho Dumb Man Possessed of a Devil.*... 

Tho Daughter of tho Syrophoenician Woman. 

Tho Lunatic Boy, tho Disciples having failed. 

Tho Devil that was Dumb. 

Miracles of Healing. 

Nobleman’s Son—of a Fevor. 

Peter’s Mother-in-law—of a Fever.. 

A Man full of Leprosy.. 

Tho Man borne by four—of Palsy. 

Tho Impotent Man who had been afflicted thirty-eiyht years . 

Tho Man with Withered Hand. 

Tho Centurion’s Servant—of Palsy.. 

Tho Woman who had been twelve yeurs'afflictcd with Issuo of Blood. 

Sight Restored to Two Men.. 

Hearing and Speech Restored to a Man.. 

Sight Restored to a Man. 

Sight Given to a Man who was Born Blind . 

A Woman who had been eighteen years afflicted... 

A Man—of Dropsy.*.. 

Ton Men—of Leprosy... 

Sight Rostorcd to a Beggar.. 

Sight Restored to Bartimous. 

Tho Ear of Malohus, or Marcus, tho High-pricst’s Sorvant. 


Miracles of Supply. 


Water Converted into Wino. 

Poter’s Not filled with Immense Draught of Fish. 

Five Thousand Mon, besides Women and Children, Fed.. 
Four Thousand Men, bosides Women and Children, Fed. 

A Fish Furnishes Tributo Money. 

A Groat Haul of Fish. 


Miracles of Judgment. 


Tho Swino Run down a Stoop place into tho Sea, and arc drowned., 
Tho Fig Treo Withered... 


Miracles of Deliverance. 


Nazareth 
Sea of Galileo. 


He Delivers Himself from His Enemies.....,.. 

Tho Wind and Son Obey His Word... 

Sea of Galilee. Peter Saved, trying to Walk on the Sea, as Jesus was Walking.. 

Sea of Galileo. Tho Wind Ceases, and the Vessel is Instantly at the Land. 

Gethsemanc. Thoso Sent to Apprehend Him Fall Backward... 


Miracles Wrought not Directly by Him, but to Attest His Divinity, 


Bothabara. 

Mount Tabor. 

Jerusalem. 

Calvary. 

Garden of Joseph. 
Bethany. 


The Guidance of tho Magi by a Star to Bethlehem. 

Tho Signs at His Baptism. 

Tho Signs at His Transfiguration.. 

Tho Answer to His Prayer. 

Tho Signs at His Death.. 

Tho Signs at Ilis Resurrection. 

The Signs at His Ascension. 


Luko vii. 11-16. [41, 42, 49-56. 

Mark v. 22-24,35-43; Matt. ix. 18-26; Luke viii. 
John xi. 32-44. [9-11. 

Luke xxiv. 1-7; John xix. 42-xx. 14; Mark xvi. 


Mark i. 23-26; Luko iv. 33-37. 

Matt, xii. 22, 23; Mark iii. 19-30 : Luko xi. 14-23. 
Matt. viii. 28-34; compare Luke viii. 26-39; and 
Matt. ix. 32-35. [Mark v. 1-20. 

Mark vii. 24-30 ; Matt. xx. 22-28. 

Matt. xvii. 14-21; compare Mark ix. 14-39 ; Luko 
Luko ix. 14-26. [xi. 37-43. 


John iv. 46-54. 

Mark i. 29-31; Matt. viii. 14-17 ; Luke iv. 38, 39. 
Mark i. 40-45; Matt. viii. 2—1; Luke v. 12-16. 
Mark ii. 3-12 ; Matt. ix. 1-8; Luke v. 17-26. 
John v. 1-16. [9-13. 

Mark iii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. 6-10 ; compare Matt. xii. 
Matt. viii. 5-13; Luko vii. 1-10. 

Mark v. 25-34; Luke viii. 43-48; Matt. ix. 20-22. 
Matt. ix. 27-31. 

Mark vii. 32-37. 

Mark viii. 22-26. 

John ix. 

Luko xiii. 11-17. 

Luke xiv. 1-6. 

Luke xvii. 11-19. 

Luko xviii. 35-43 ) .. on 

Mark x. 46-52. } Com P aro Matt xx - 29 “ 34 ‘ 

Luke xxii. 50,51. 


John ii. 1-11. 

Luke v. 1-11. [compare John vi. 5-14. 

Matt. xiv. 15-21 ; Mark vi. 35-44 ; Luke ix. 12-17 ; 
Matt. xv. 32-39; Mark viii. 1-10. 

Matt. xvii. 27. 

John xxi. 6-14. 


Matt. viii. 30-32. 

Matt. xxi. 18-21; Mark xi. 12-14, 20-24. 


Luko iv. 30. 

Mark iv. 37-41; Matt.viii.23-27 ; Lake viii. 22-25. 
Mntt. xiv. 28-31; Mark vi. 45-52. 

John vi. 21 ; Mark vi. 51, 52. 

John xviii. 4-6. 


Matt. ii. 1-9. 

Matt. iii. 16, 17; Mark i. 9-12; Luko iii. 21-23. 
Mntt. xvii. 1-14 ; Luke ix. 28-37; Mark ix. 1-14. 
John xii. 28-30. 

Matt, xxvii. 45-53. 

Matt, xxviii. 2; Mark xvi. 4. 

Matt. xvi. 19; Luko xxiv. 50, 51; Actsi. 6-12. 


Note. —Tho earnest student of the Holy Word cannot but bo impressed with the beneficent character of our Lord’s Miracles, entirely in accord with the Mission 
of Love of Him who “ went about doing good.” This Table necossarily includes but a few of the many wonder-works of Jesus see Matt. iv. 23, 24 ; xiv. 14; xv. 
30 ; xix. 2 ; xxi. 14; John xx. 30 ; xxi. 25 ; Luko vii. 21. Tho samo remark will apply to the Tables of Parables, Prophecies, Prayers and Discourses. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Prophetic Warnings and Promises of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


WnEItE UTTERED. 


Jerusalem—Temple.... 

Jerusalem. 

Sychar, in Samaria. 

Jerusalem—Temple.... 

Cano.. 

Nain. 

Sea of Galilee. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum... 

Capernaum. 

Reg. of Cnos. Philippi. 
Reg. of Coes. Philippi. 
Reg. of Cods. Philippi. 

Jerusalem.. 

Jerusalem. 

Capernaum. 

Galilee..... 

Galilee. 

Near Scythopolis. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem—Temple.... 

Mt. of Olives. 

Mt. of Olives. 


He 


Mt. of Olives. 


Mt. of Olives. 

Jerusalem. 

Jcr.—Upper Chamber. 
Jer.—Upper Chamber. 
Jor.—Upper Chamber. 
Jer.—Upper Chamber. 

Jerusalem. 

On the way to Calvary. 

Calvary. 

Garden of Joseph. 

Sea of Galilee. 

Jerusalem. 

Bethany. 


THE WARNING OR PROMISE. 


WHERE RECORDED. 


foretells Ilis Resurrection within Thrco Days after burial. 

His Crucifixion, and its Glorious Object and Result—referring to the Mosaio Type. 

the Substitution of the New for the Old Dispensation... 

the General Resurrection of the Dead. 

tho Rejection of the Jews and Acceptance of Gentiles. 

the Destruction of Capernaum, Chorazin and Bethsaida... 

the Great Judgment. 

tho Persecutions that should Harass them, with Promise of Delivcranco and of final Glory.. 
His Flesh to be tho Food of His People, with Promise of Resurrection and Eternal Life.... 

one of tho Twelve a Devil... 

His Sufferings, Rejection, Death and Resurrection. 

His Coming in Glory to Reward every Man according to his Works. 

the Establishment of His Church. 

His Ascension. 

the Gift of the Holy Ghost. 

tho Judgment of Capernaum, Chorazin and Bethsaida. 

tho Salvation of Gentiles and Rejection of many Jews. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem. 

His Seoond Coming to be Sudden, and His Disciples’ Sufferings beforo it. 

the Apostles to bo Peculiarly Blessed at the Second Coming. . 

the Utter and Total Destruction of Jerusalem. 

the Manner of His Death, and its Great Object and Result. 

the Kingdom to be taken from tho Jews and given to “ a nation bringing forth fruits thereof.”. 

the Destruction of tho Temple. 

tho Coming of False Christs; Commotions and Wars among the Nations, and Active Per¬ 
secution of tho Church.. 

the Second Coming and its Signs.*. 

the Judgment. 

the Betrayer Pointed Out. 

Peter’s Denial (two warnings). 

the Holy Ghost (several prophecies). 

His Ascension. 

their Forsaking Him. 

His Sitting on tho Right Hand of Power, and Coming in tho Clouds of Heaven. 

the Desolation of Jerusalem..... 

“ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ”. 

His Ascension. 

Peter’s Crucifixion. 

the Sending of the Holy Spirit. 

the Signs that should Follow tho Gift of the Holy Spirit. . 


John ii. 19-21. 

John iii. 14-10. 

John iv. 21-24. 

John v. 25-29. 

Matt. viii. 11, 12; soo Luko xiii. 23-30. 
Matt. xi. 20—24; see Luko x. 13-15. 

Matt. xiii. 30, 40-43, 49, 50. 

Matt. x. 16-39. 

John vi. 39, 40, 64-58. 

John vi. 70, 71. 

Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; Luko ix. 22. 
Matt. xvi. 27 ; Mark viii. 38; Luke ix. 20. 
Mark ix. 1 ; Luko ix. 27. 

John vii. 34. 

John vii. 37-39. 

Luko x. 13-15 ; sco Matt. xi. 20-24. 

Luko xiii. 23-30 ; sco Matt. viii. 11,12. 
Luko xiii. 35. 

Luke xvii. 22-30; sco Matt. xxiv. 27-44. 
Matt. xix. 28. 

Luko xix. 41-44; sco Matt, xxiii. 34-39. 
John xii. 32, 33. 

Matt. xxi. 43. 

Matt. xxiv. 1, 2; Mark xiii. 1, 2; Luke 
xxi. 5, 0. 

Matt. xxiv. 4-25; Mark xiii. 5-23. 

Matt. xxiv. 27-44 ; Mark xiii. 24—37 ; Luko 
xxi. 25-36; sec Luko xvii. 22-36. 

Matt. xxv. 31-40. 

John xiii. 18-29; Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark 
xiv. 18-21. 

John xiii. 3S and Luko xxii. 34. 

John xiv. 10, 17. 26; xv. 26, 27 ; xvi. 7-14. 
John xvi. 28. 

John xvi. 32. 

Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62. 

Luke xxiii. 27-31. 

Luke xxiii. 43. 

John xx. 17. 

John xxi. 18, 19. 

Luke xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4-8. 

Mark xvi. 17, 18. 


The Prayers of Jesus Christ, our Great Exemplar. 

IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


WHERE OFFERED. 


The Jordan. 

“A Solitary Place,” Ca¬ 
pernaum. 

Chorazin—Wilderness... 
Capernaum—Mountain. 

Nain. 

Sea of Gal., Jerusalem, 

Emmaus. 

Bethsaida—Mountain... 
Dist. of Cffis. Philippi.... 

Mount Tabor. 

Bethany. 

Gethsemane (probably). 

Borders of Judea. 

Jerusalem—Temple. 

Jer.—Upper Chamber... 


Jer.—Upper Chamber... 
Gethsemane. 


Calvary. 

Calvary. 

Calvary. 

Bethany, 


THE LESSON WE SHOULD LEARN. 


WHERE RECORDED. 


We must not attempt to “fulfil righteousness ” without prayer—God answers promptly and 

unmistakably..*.. 

The duty of early morning prayer—of secret prayer; also, that wo should enter upon tho dis¬ 
charge of other duties with prayer. 

To withdraw from the multitude and pray in secret. 

Every work designed to advance God’s glory should open with prayer; we should not limit the 

timo..... 

Wo must be as babes if we would receive Divine Light; we should be thankful for what “ seems 
good in God’s sight ”. 


Luke iii. 21, 22. 

Mark i. 35 ; see Isa.xxvi.9 ; Ps.v. 3; Ixiii. 1. 
Luko v. 16; seo Matt. vi. 5. 

Luke vi. 12; see 1 Thess. v. 17 ; Col. iv. 2; 
Ps. Iv. 17. 

Matt. xi. 25,26; see Isa. xxviii. 9; Matt, 
xv. 36. 


The duty of giving thanks at our meals (three examples). 

The duty of closing the day’s work with prayer—secret. 

The duty of frequent secret prayer. 

The duty of social prayer... 

Wo should recognize God’s power; God hears prayer at all times. 

Wo should learn of Jesus how to pray. 

“ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.”. . 

Not to pray for deliverance even from the severest sufferings, when such lio in the course of our 

duty, but seek God’s glory in all things. 

Wo should remember first, in all our prayers, God’s glory ; we should so live that we may, at death, 
say with Jesus, “ I have finished the work which thou gavest mo to do ;” it is our duty to pray 

for others. 

Tho duty of intercessory prayer.1... 

The thrice-uttered Prayer of Jesus’ Agony should teach us: 1st. A higher sense of His suffer¬ 
ings for us; 2d. That it is not wrong to be “exceeding sorrowful;” 3d. While we pray to be 

delivered from evil, we should ever say from the heart, “ Not as I will, but as thou wilt.”. 

That wo must pray even for our bitterest enemies. 

The Love that induced our Saviour to bear such sufferings for us as called for this prayer should 

teach us to love Him more and more each day . 

May we bo able to utter the same glorious prayer. 

May we share therein.. 


Lu. vi. 41 : Matt.xxvi.26,27; Lu. xxiv. 30. 
Matt. iv. 23; John vi. 15; see Ps. Iv. 17. 
Luko Lx. 18. 

Luko ix. 28, 29. 

John xi. 41, 42; seo Ps. cxxiii. 1, 2. 

Luke xi. 1-4; sec Matt. vi. 7, 8. 

Matt. xix. 13; seo 1 Pet. ii. 1,2; Matt, 
xviii. 5; Ps. viii. 2. 

John xii. 27, 28; sco John xiii. 31, 32; 
Phil. i. 20, 21. 

John xvii. 

Luke xxii. 32. 

Matt. xxvi. 36-44; Mark xiv. 32-40; Luko 
xxii. 40-44; note carofully Luke xxii. 40, 
43, 44, 46. 

Luke xxiii. 34; see Matt. v. 44. 

fxix. 30. 

Matt, xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34; seo John 
Luke xxiii. 46. 

Luke xxiv. 50, 51. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS, THE DIVINE TEACHER. 
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The Words of Jesus, the Divine Teacher. 


HIS RECORDED SERMONS AND LESS FORMAL DISCOURSES AND ADDRESSES, IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


WHERE DELIVERED. 


STYLE OF DISCOURSE. 


TO WHOM PRIMARILY ADDRES9ED. 


THE LESSONS WE SHOULD LEARN. 


Jerusalem. 

Sychar, at Jacob’s Well 

Sychar. 

Nazareth—Synagogue.. 
Mount of Olives. 

Bothosda. 

Neighborhood of Jor. 

At foot of Olivet. 

Nain. 

Nain. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum. 

Capernaum... 


Conversation. 

Conversation. 

Conversation. 

Sermon. 

Sormon, containing 
tho great doctrines 
of tho Christian 
religion. 


Conversation... 

Conversation... 
Sermon. 

Denunciation.., 

Eulogy. 

Conversation.., 

Conversation.. 
Charge.. 


Nicodemus. 

Samaritan Woman. 

His Disciples. 

The assembled Worshippers. 
His Disciples. 


The Jews seeking His life. 

Tho Pharisees. 

Tho Disciples and tho Multitude. 

Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum 

Tho assembled People. 

The Pharisees, who accused Him of 
casting out Devils by Satanic 
Power. 

One who told Him of tho prcscnco 
of His Mother and Brethren. 

His Apostles.. 


Wo must bo “born of water and of the Spirit” if wo 

would enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him, must 

worship Him in spirit and in truth.”. 

If we would bo like Christ, our meat must bo to do 
God’s will, and accomplish the work He appoints... 

i. Who arc the blessed ; 2. Wo must let our light 
shine before men, to God’s glory; 3. Our righteous¬ 
ness must exceed that of tho Scribes and Pharisees ; 
4. The Law Christianized; 5. How we must wor¬ 
ship and serve God ; 6. We must lay up treasures 
in heaven ; 7. We must judgo ourselves, not others ; 
8. Prayer will be answered ; 9. The golden rule; 

10. How we may know false from truo prophets. 

Wo must “ search the Scriptures ” and “ come to Jesus ” 

if wo would have eternal life. 

Works of necessity not wrong on the Sabbath. 

Similar to the Sermon on tho Mount (in fact somo 

have thought it the same). 

We shall be judged according to tho light wo have. 


“ Ho that is not with me is against mo;” “ the tree is 
known by his fruit;” the supreme danger of blas¬ 
phemy against tho Holy Ghost... 

The nearness to Christ of those who do the will of 

God. 

“ Fear not them which kill tho body,” etc.; “Whoso¬ 
ever shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
also beforo my Father which is in heaven ”,. 


Caporn.—Synagogue.... 
Capernaum. 


Sermon. The assembled multitude.. 

Didactio Reproof.. The Pharisees, and to his Disciples 


Near Capernaum. 

Jerusalem—Temple. 
Jerusalem—Temple 


Didactio Reply.. 

Didactic. 

Didactio Reply. 


His Disciples. 

The Jews at Feast of Tabernacles... 
Tho Jews. 


Jerusalem—Temple 


Didactio. 


The Jews—Pharisees in particular.. 


Capernaum 


Charge. 


Tho Seventy. 


Bethany. 

Bethany. 


Exhortation.. 

Conversation. 


His Disciples. 

Tho Cavilers at his miracle of cast¬ 
ing out tho Devil that was dumb.. 


Pharisees’ Dinnor-tablo 


Convers.— Reproof... 


Pharisees and Lawyers. 


On last Tour of Galileo 


Exhortation, 


His Disoiples and tho Peoplo, 


Galileo 


Exhortation, 


His Disciples, 


Percea 


Prophetic, 


His Disciples. 


Jerusalem—Tcmplo. 

Jerusalem—Templo. 

Jerusalem. 

j eru .—Upper chamber.. 
Jeru.—Upper chamber.. 


Exhortation.. 

Denunciation 

Prophetic. 

Exhortation.. 

Exhortation.. 


Tho Peoplo assembled. 

Tho Pharisees.. 

His Disciples. 

His Disciples at Last Supper. 
His Disciples. 


Jeru.—going to Getli.... 

Going to Emmaus. 

Mount Tabor. 


Exhortation. 

Conversation. 

Farewell charge. 


His Disciples... 

Clcopas and anothor Disciple. 
His Disciples. . 


Wo must eat tho bread of life—receivo Jesus. 

“ Not that which goeth into tho mouth defileth a man ; 
but that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth 

a man ”. . . 

The duty of humility, of not giving or taking offence, 

and of forgiveness. 

Those who believe shall receive the Holy Ghost. 

Why we aro so prone to misunderstand tho truth; 
Jesus said, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 

Abraham was, I AM ". 

He is the Good Shepherd, tho Door of the Fold—He 
lays down His life for His sheep—Ho is one with 

the Father........... 

Those who despise or disregard His ministers despiso 

or disregard him. 

The efficaoy of right prayer. 

The condition of tho backslider; tho blessedness of 
those that hear God’s will and keep it; we must take 

heed that the light in us bo not darkness.... 

Tho necessity for inward purity and of humility—tho 

danger of standing in others’ way. 

We must beware of hypocrisy and regard God, not 
roan ; Blasphemy against tho Holy Ghost unpardon¬ 
able; wo must seek the kingdom of God, and he 
will provide For our oarthly needs; we must bo ever 
ready for our Lord’s coming; wo shall bo judged 

according to tho light wo have. 

The duty of forgiveness, of humility, and of prompt un¬ 
selfish service.. 

The necessity for watchfulness and steadfastness, in 

view of Christ’s coming. 

Tho necessity for faith... 

Eight woes against tho Pharisees. 

The signs of His second coming. 

Humility, love and faithful partaking of his feast. 

The love of our divine Lord, which “ passeth know¬ 
ledge,” and tho benefit wo receive from the Holy 

Spirit..... 

. Tho danger of over-confidcnco in self.. 

Jesus is the Christ, tho Son of tho living God...... 

Christ is with his ministers to tho end of tho world.... 


WHERE RECORDED. 


John iii. 1-21. 

Johniv. 1-30,39-42. 

John iv. 31-38. 

Luko iv. 16-3U. 


Matt, v., vi., vii. 
John v. 

Matt. xii. 1-8. 

Luko vi. 17-49. 
Matt. xi. 20-24. 
Luko vii. 24-36. 


Matt. xii. 24-45; 

Mark iii. 22-30. 
Matt. x. 


Matt. xii. 45-50; 

Mark iii. 31-35. 
John vi. 25-71. 


Matt. xv. 1-20. 
Matt. xviii. 1-9; 

Mark ix. 33-50. 
John vii. 14-40. 


John viii. 


John x. 1-39. 

Luko x. 1-16. 
Luko xi. 1-13. 


Luko xi. 14-36. 
Luko xi. 37-52. 


Luke xii. 

Luko xvii. 1-10. 

Luko xvii. 22-37. 
John xii. 44-50. 

Matt, xxiii. 

Matt. xxiv. 

John xiii. 3-30; 
Luke xxii. 19-38. 

John xiv. 1; xvi. 33. 
Matt. xxvi. 31-36. 
Luko xxiv. 13-32. 
Matt, xxviii. 16-20; 
Luke xxiv. 44-51. 


NOTS-Thc above Tab.o .noludos a., of tho recorded Screens, and Loss Forma. Discourses and Addresses; the column headed -The Lesson wo shou.d Learn" 
iS Or^thcTfoUo wing'page g'ivo'anTntcrcsUng and^to SritioalXdent especially, valuable Tabular View of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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APPENDIX. 


How to Read the Word of God— A Few Simple Rules. 



In order to tho profitable reading of the Word of GOD it is necessary to ap¬ 
proach its sacred pages with becoming reverence and humility. Some persons 
read the Bible as a book of amusement, while others peruse it for its antiquarian 
character and its historical records. Others again read thoughtlessly; being ac¬ 
customed from childhood to see tho Book in their households, they unconsciously 
come to treat it as a common thing. In order, however, to study it with saving 
benefit, tho heart must bo prepared with pious dispositions and with illumination 
of the HOLY GHOST, which is promised to those who ask it. 

1. Read with reverence. Remember that it is an inspired revelation in which 
ALMIGHTY GOD sets forth His plan of grace and mercy. To read a message 
from the LORD with lack of reverence or with thoughtlessness is as unwise as it 
is dangerous. 

2. Read with docility. Remember that GOD is tho Teacher in the Word. Do 
not therefore use it so as to make it sustain favorite theories or preconceived 
opinions. To act thus is to assume that man knows beforehand what GOD 
should reveal, and that it is not dishonoring to GOD to compel His Word to speak 
as man pleases. So also to reject the teachings of tho Bible because they are 
humiliating to man's supposed ability or dignity is to act as if GOD knew not our 
state and nature, and that man wero wiser than GOD. 

3. Read with intelligence and care. Compare passage with passage, and it 
will bo found that the Bible will bo its own interpreter. There are many difficult 
and profound places in tho Bible. Do not reject or deal rashly with such pas¬ 
sages. Lay them aside for thought and prayer and future reading, and in time 
it will be found that light will arise in unexpected quarters, aud such portions 
will be made plain. 

4. Read studiously. Lot the earnest attention of tho mind and all the faculties 
of the soul be applied, remembering that tho Word is given to make wiso unto 
salvation. Do not ignore tho lessons of any book or part of a book. Realize 
tho fact that the Bible is all from GOD, and that, thougn all the books are not of 
equal interest, they are all designed for our instruction, and they all unite to com¬ 
plete the revelation as a whole. Read the Bible so as to discern tho system of truth 
which pervades the Book, and remember always that if natural things in the uni¬ 
verse arc worthy of study, much more so aro tho lessons of JEIIOVAH, set forth in 
His Word, that reveal a Saviour and toll us of tho inheritanco of tho saints in 
another world. 


5. Read regularly. It is related of Chrysostom that he read the Epistle to tho 
Romans twice every week, and of the Rev. Thomas Gouge, that ho read fifteen 
chapters daily. Aim not so much at quantity as at regularity, so as daily to feed 
on tho Word, and thus wo shall experience its sustaining and controlling power. 
In tho labors and cares of every-day duty, as well as in the temptations, we shall 
feel the benefit of such feeding on the Divine counsels in tho Holy Word. 

6. Study the design of each book. Errors and heresies generally arise from 
separating passages and reading them without regarding their relative bearing 
and connection, and applying a dogmatic meaning to them, instead of ever read¬ 
ing with the conviction that no one part and no ono book can be opposed to any 
others, and that a spirit of unity pervades the whole. 

7. Discern always the connection which is shown to exist between doctrine and 
duty } and strive after spiritual obedience. To receive right views of GOD, heaven, 
hell, the SAVIOUR, pardon and acceptance, will necessarily lead to right feelings, 
and where the affections and the heart are right, then right acting will follow. In 
other words, truo doctrines, rightly apprehended, arc inseparable from spiritual 
feelings and efforts after corresponding obedience. There is darkness in every 
mind where mere legality or notional formality prevails. 

8. Remember that tho Bible is given not only to teach, but to sustain under 
trial, and to cheer under affliction. This is a world of care, a scene of disappoint¬ 
ments, bereavements, trials and distress. This is not the inheritance and tho 
rest. Here the believer walks by faith, and the soul has to lean on an unseen 
stay, but a never-failing support. Of that support the Word is ever full, both of 
direction and promise. Rend with fuith and receive the promise with the sim¬ 
plicity and heartiness of a little child, and it will be found that tho LORD is a 

resent help in the time of trouble. Study, then, the Word that teaches the soul 
ow to cast the burden on the LORD. 

9. Rely constantly on the teaching of the HOLY SPIRIT, and look for His 
gracious presence to shine on the Word and make tho soul wise unto salvation. 
Remember that the “ natural man receiveth not tho things of the SPIRIT OF 
GOD. They are spiritually discerned.” The HOLY GHOST has given tho 
Word by His inspiration, and it is His office to interpret it to the soul, and to 
seal it on the heart. Ever look for that teaching. Read with humility, with a 
tender, docile spirit, being assured that if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
GOD, who giveth liberally, and it shall be given to him. 


Miracles Wrought by the Holy Ghost and by the Apostles and other Disciples, 

TOGETHER WITH THOSE PERFORMED BY THE ANGEL OF THE LORD, BY ONE NOT A DISCIPLE, ETC. 


YEAR 

OF OUR 

LORD. 

BY WHOM WROUGHT. 

(B. C. 6) 

Angel Gabriel. 

27 

An Angel. 

27 

Tho Apostles. 

28 

Ono nut a Disciple.,. 

28 

The Seventy Disciples... 

29 

Tho HOLY GHOST. 

29 & 30 

The Apostles. 

29 

St. Peter (with St. John) 

30 

St. Peter. 

30 

The Angel of the Lord... 

31 

St. Stephen, the Deacon. 

32 

St. Philip, the Deacon ... 

32 

SPIRIT of the Lord. 

33 

The Glorified JESUS. 

37 

St. Peter. 

37 

St. Petla. 

44 

The Angel of the Lord.. 

44 

Tho Angel of tho Lord.. 

45 

St. Paul, the Apostle.... 

46 

St. Paul. 

53 

St. Paul. 

53 

By an earthquake. 

57 

St. Paul. 

60 

St. Paul. 

62 

St. Paul. 

62 

St. Paul. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TnE MIRACLES. 


Zaciiarias is punished for unbelief by being deprived of Speech for a season. 

Curative Properties are imparted to tho Pool of Bethesda. 

Devils arc cast out and many Sick Persons cured. 

Devils are cast out. 

Devils are subject to them through the Namo of JESUS. 

The Power of Speaking Languages they had not learned bestowed on the 

Apostles and Disciples of the Ascended JESUS. 

Their Commission is attested by many Signs and Wonders. 

A Mnn lame from his birth is enabled to “ walk and leap”. 

Ananias and Sapphira are struck dead for lying to the HOLY GHOST......... 

Some of the Apostles, having been cast into prison, are delivered, without the 

doors being opened or the guard disturbed. 

Being “full of Faith aud Power,” does Wonders and Miracles among the people.. 
Unclean Spirits-are cast out, and many cases of Palsy, Lameness, etc., are cured... 
St. Philip, having Baptized the Eunuch, is “caught away” and taken to Azotus... 

A Series of Miracles connected with the Conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 

Eneas, who had been Bedfast with Palsy for eight years, is “made whole”. 

Dorcas (or Tabitha) is raised from the dead." 

St. Peter, being in chains and in prison, is delivered. 

Herod Agrippa I. dies, because he fails to rebuke impious flattery. 

Elymas, the Sorcerer, trying to prevent tho Conversion of Sergius Paulus, is 

stricken with temporary total blindness. 

A Man who had been such a Cripple from Birth that ho “never had walked” is 

enabled to “ walk and leap”. 

Casts out a Spirit of Divination.*** 

St. Paul and Silas having been cast into prison, their feet fast in stocks, the 

prison doors aro opened, the stocks loosed. 

Special Miracles are wrought without his seeing the objects. 

Eutychus, killed by a fall from a window, is restored to life. 

A Deadly Viper proves harmless... 

The father of Publius, and many other Sick Persons, cured..'..!!!!!! 


NOT A DISCIPLE, 

ETC. 

where wrought. 

THE RECORD. 

Jerusalem—Temple.. 

Luke i. 11-23, 57-79. 

Jerusalem. 

John v. 2-4. 

Throughout Galilee.. 

Mark vi. 7,13. 

Place not recorded.... 

Mark ix. 38-40. 

Galilee. 

Luke x. 17. 

Jer.—upper room. 

Acts ii. 1-42. 


Acts ii. 43; v. 12-16; 


Mark xvi. 20. 

Jer.—Gate Beautiful. 

Acts iii. - iv. 16. 

Jerusalem. 

Acts v. 1-11. » 

Jerusalem. 

Acts v. 17-24. 

Judea. 

Acts vi. 8. 

A city of Samaria.... 

Acts viii. 6-13. 

Near Gaza. 

Acts viii. 39, 40. 

Near Damascus. 

Acts ix. 3-18. 

Lydda. 

Acts ix. 33-35. 

Joppa. 

Acts ix. 36-42. 

Jerusalem. 

Acts xii. 4-17. 

Caesarea. 

Acts xii. 21-23. 

Paphos. 

Acts xiii. 6-12 

Lystra. 

Acts xiv. 8-11. 

Philippi. 

Acts xvi. 18. 

Philippi. 

Acts xvi. 23-34. 

Ephesus. 

Acts xix. 11, 12. 

Troas. 

Acts xx. 9-12. 

Island of Melita. 

Acts xxviii. 3-6. 

Island of Melita. 

Acte xxviii. 7-9. 




TITE HOLY GHOST, HIS NAMES AND TITLES. 
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The Holy Ghost. 

HI9 NAMES AND TITLES, HIS PERSONALITY AND DIVINITY, AND HIS CO-OPERATION IN THE WORK OF REDEMPTION. 


Names and Titles applied to the Holy Ghost. 


THE NAMES AND TITLES. 


Holy Ghost. 


Holy Spirit.. 


Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit. 


The Spirit of God. 

The Spirit of the Lord. 

The Spirit of the Lord God. 
The Spirit of the Father.... 
The Spirit of Jesus Christ... 

The Spirit of Christ. 

TnE Spirit of the Son. 

The Eternal Spirit. 

The Free Spirit... 

The Good Spirit. 

The Seven Spirits of God. 

The Voice of the Almighty. 
The Voice of the Lord. 


PASSAGES WHERE THEY OCCUR. 

THE NAMES AND TITLES. 

Matt. i. 18, 20; xii. 31 ; xxviii. 19; Mark 

My Spiiut {God speaking) .. ") 

xii. 36; xiii. 11; Luke i. 15, 35, 41, 67; 

Tiiy Spirit {addressing God) . > 

ii. 25, 26; iii. 22; iv. 1; John vii. 39; 

His Spirit {speaking of God) .J 

xiv. 26 ; xx. 22 ; Acts i. 2, 8; ii. 4, 33 ; 
iv. 8, 31; v. 3; in all, this Name occurs 
in the New Testament nearly one hun¬ 

dred times. 

The Spirit of Adoption. 

Ps. Ii. 11; Isa. Ixiii. 10, 11; Luke xi. 13; 

The Spirit of Burning. 

Eph. i. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 8. 

TnE Spirit of Counsel. 

Eph. iv. 30. 

The Spirit of Faith. 

Isa. xxxii. 15; Ezek. ii. 2; iii. 12; Matt. 

The Spirit of the Fear of the 

iv. 1; Mark i. 10 (see Luke iii. 22), 12; 

Lord.„. 

John i. 32, 33 ; Luke ii. 27 (see 25, 26) ; 

The Spirit of Glory. 

Luke iv. 14; John iii. 34; vii. 39; Acts 
ii. 4; viii. 29; x. 19, and so in nearly a 

The Spirit of Grace. 

The Spirit of Holiness... 

hundred passages. 

The Spirit of Judgment. 

Gen. i. 2; xii. 38; Ex. xxxi. 3; Job 

The Spirit of Knowledge....,. 

xxvii. 3; xxxiii. 4; Ezek. xi. 24; Matt. 

The Spirit of Life.. 

iii. 16; xii. 28; Rom. viii. 9, 14, and so 

The Spirit of Love. 

in a large number of passages in Old 

The Spirit of Might. 

and New Testaments. 

The Spirit op Promise. 

Isa. xi. 2; lix. 19 ; Ixiii. 14; 2 Cor. iii. 17; 

The Spirit of Prophecy. 

Acts v. 9. 

The Spirit of Revelation. 

Isa. Ixi. 1 (Christ’s text, Luko iv. 18). 

The Spirit of Supplication. 

Matt. x. 20. 

The Spirit of Truth. 

Phil. i. 19. 

TnE Spirit of Understanding.... 

Rom. viii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 11. 

The Spirit of Wisdom. 

Gal. iv. 6. 

Hob. ix. 14. 

TnE Breath of TnE Almighty.... 

Ps. Ii. 12. 

The Comforter. 

Neh. ix. 20. 

The Power of the Highest. 

Rev. i. i. 

An Unction from the Holy One. 

Ezek. i. 24. [20. 


Isa. vi. 8; Gen. iii. 8; Deufc iv. 30; viii. 

Truth . 


PA8SAGE9 WnERB THEY OCCUR. 

Gen. vi. 3; Isa. xlii. 1; xliv. 3; Ezek. 
xxxix. 29; Joel ii. 28 (quoted Acts ii. 
17); Matt. xii. 18; Num. xi. 29; Neh. 
ix. 30; Job xxvi. 13; Ps. civ. 30; 
cxxxix. 7; Isa. xlviii. 16; Zech. vii. 12; 
1 Cor. ii. 10; 1 John iv. 13. 

Rom. viii. 15. 

Isa. iv. 4. 

Isa. xi. 2. 

2 Cor. iv. 13. 

Isa. xi. 2. 

1 Peter iv. 14. 

Heb. x. 29; Zech. xii. 10. 

Rom. i. 4. 

Isa. iv. 4; xxviii. 6. 

Isa. xi. 2. 

Rom. viii. 2; Rev. xi. 11. 

1 'Tim. i. 7. 

Isa. xi. 2. 

Eph. i. 13. 

Rev. xix. 10. 

Eph. i. 17. 

Zech. xii. 10. 

John xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi. 13; 1 John iv. 6. 
Isa. xi. 2. 

Eph. i. 17 ; Exod. xxviii. 3; Dcut. xxxiv. 

9 ; Isa. xi. 2. 

Job xxxiii. 4. 

John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7. 

Luke i. 35. 

1 John ii. 20 ; compare John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 

13, 14. 

1 John v. 6. 


The Personality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 


TnE EVIDENCES. 


He is called God...... 

Ho is called The Lord or Jehovah 

Blasphemy against Him the one 

unpardonable Sin.. 

Essential Perfections of God are 

ASCRIBED TO HlM : 

Eternal Existence. 

Omniscience. 

Omnipresence. 

Omnipotence. 

Works of Divine Power are 
Attributed to Him : 

Begets tho Son of God. 

Anoints Jesus for His Work.. 
Communicates Supernatural 
Gifts. 


PASSAGES IN WHICH THEY OCCUR. 


Acts v. 3,4 ; 1 Cor. iii.16 (with 1 Cor. vi. 19), 
Acts xxviii. 25 (comparo Isa. vi. 8. 9); 
Heb. iii. 7-9 (comparo Ex. xvii. 7); Heb. 
x. 15, 16 (comp Jer. xxxi. 31-34). 

Matt. xii. 31, 32. 


Heb. ix. 14. 

1 Cor. ii. 10-12. 

1 Cor. iii. 16; Ps. cxxxix. 7; 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
1 Cor. xii. 4-11. 


Luke i. 27-35; Matt. i. 18-25. 
Luke iv. 18, 21. 

1 Cor. xii. 1-11. 


THE EVIDENCES. 

Works of Divine Power, etc.. 

Convinces Man of Sin. 

Admits him to the Father. 

Enlightons His Mind. 

Regenerates his Soul. 

Sanctifies his Nature. 

Endows him with Christian 

Graces. 

Seals him to Eternal Life. 

Reveals Futuro Events. 

Inspires the Prophets. 

IIe IS DISTINCTLY NAMED AS A 

Person in the Godhead ; 

In tho Baptismal Formula. 

In the Apostolic Benediction 
Ono of tho Witnesses in 
Heaven... 


PASSAGES IN WHICH THEY OCCUR. 


John xvi. 8. 

Eph. ii. 18. 

1 Cor. ii. 10. 

John iii. 5, 6. 

1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Gal. v. 22, 23. 

Eph. iv. 30; i. 13, 14. 

Luke ii. 26. [yj. 17 . 

2 Peter i. 21; Acts i. 16; xxviii. 25; Eph. 

Matt, xxviii. 19. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

1 John v. 7. 


Co-operation of the Holy Ghost in the Work of Redemption. 


HIS MINISTRATIONS 

passages where they are announced. 

Instructs Man: 


By Inspiration of tho Bible.. 

2 Pet. i. 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16; Acts i. 16; 
xxviii. 25 ; 1 Cor. ii. 12,13 ; Eph. vi. 17 ; 
Heb. iii. 7 ; 1 Pot. i. 11,12. 

By Direct Teaching. 

John xiv. 26 ; xvi. 13, 14 ; 1 Cor. ii, 9-14 ; 
Eph. i. 17 ; 1 John ii. 20, 27; Luke i. 67, 

♦ 

70 ; ii. 26, 27. 

Regenerates Man. 

John iii. 5, 6 (with Matt, xxviii. 19; John 
vi. 63); Rom. viii. 4, 13; Titus iii. 5; 
Job xxxiii. 4. 

Makes Man the Child of God.... 
Gives the Power of Prayer 

Rom. viii. 14-17; Gal. iv. 6, 7. 

and Prays with and for Man. 

Rom. viii. 26, 27; Eph. vi. 18; ii. 18. 

Gives and Increases Faith. 

1 Cor. xii. 3, 9; 1 John iv. 2: Jude 20; 
Gal. v. 5; 2 Cor. iv. 13; 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

Enables Man to bring Forth 

Good Fruit to God’s Glory. 

Gal. v. 22, 23; 1 Pet. i. 22; 2 Tim. i. 7 ; 
Eph. v. 9. 


IIIS MINISTRATIONS. 


Sanctifies Man.. 


How we may Obtain the Holy 
Spirit: 

In Answer to Prayer. 

By Faith. 

By Repentance and Obedi¬ 
ence.:. 

If wf. Keep our Lord’s Com¬ 
mandments, TnE Holy Ghost 
will abide wiTn us for ever... 
If we are Christians we are 

His Temple....'.. 

We must live as beoome9 His 

Holy Presence.;. 

And must not Grieve Him. 


PASSAGES WHERE THEY ARE ANNOUNCED. 

2 Thcss. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 2, 22; 1 Cor. xii. 
13; vi. 11; Rom. viii. 2, 5, 9,13; xv. 16. 




Luke xi. 13; James i. 5-7. 

Eph. i. 13; Gal. iii. 2, 3, 14; John vii. 
39. 

Acts ii. 38; Titus iii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 21. 


John xiv. 15-17. 

1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19. 

1 Cor. iii. 17; vi. 19, 20. 
Eph. iv. 30. 


38 , 
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APPENDIX. 


THE INHABITANTS OF THE WORLD CLASSIFIED. 


Races. 

Approximate No. 

Religions. 

Caucasians. 

380,000,000 

680,000,000 

200,000,000 

219,000,000 

1,000,000 

Christians. 

Mongolians. 

Jews. 

Ethiopians. 

Mohammedans. 

Malay. 

Buddhists.. 

American Indians. 

Total. 

Pagans. 

Other Asiatic Religions. 

1,380,000,000 

Total. 



Approximate No. 


404,000,000 

7,000,000 

IGO.000,000 

350,000,000 

200 , 000,000 

259,000,000 


1,380,000,000 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE WORLD. 


Countries. 

Population. 

Prot’nt 

Church. 

Roman 

Church. 

Eastern 

Church. 

America: 





United States of America.. 

38,755.983 

33,345,983 

6,000,000 

10,000 

British America.. 

6,010,910 

8,7*13.614 

2.665.000 

2,800,000 

5,000 

5,000| 

165,000 

11,000 

1,930,000 

8.233,614 

Mexico. 


Central Amorica.. 

2,550,000 


South America.. 

28.243,665 

708,500 

2,439,165 

27,381,977 


Ilayti and San Domingo. 

690,500 

2,301,165 


Spanish, French, Dutch, Danish and Swedish Possessions... 

103,000 


Europe : 




Great Britain. 

31,986,586 

36,500,000 

41,058,139 

25,750,000 

1,600,000 

27.570,412 

6,(XX),000 


Frnnce. 

34.400,000 

12.875,000 


Germany. 

2,000 

Austria.. 

35,677,455 

5,477,455 

25,500,000 

3.200,000 

Russia.. 

78,500,000 

4.122,000 

6,769,000 

65.109,000 

Otlier European Nations. 

81,473,000 

12,363.150 

54 649,776 

13,770,000 

.A. sin,... 

802,414,158 

713.000 

4.695,000 

1.106,200 

8.486.000 

Africa. 

180,950,000 

685.000 

3,200,000 

Australia and. Polynesia. 

4,873,925 

1,450,000 

116,156,000 

350000 

Totals. 

1,380,000,000 

194,432,232 

93,777,000 


NOTE TO THE TABLE THE INHABITANTS OF THE WOULD CLASSIFIED. 

In Europe, Amorica, Australia and many of tho Polynesian Islands, Christi¬ 
anity is tlio prevailing creed of ovory State. In Africa, tho only' independent 
Christian States are Abyssinia and Liberia, while Christianity prevails in several 
European Colonies. Tho largest empire of Asia—Russia—is also a Christian coun¬ 
try. Indio, tho third country in point of oxtent, is under tho rule of a Christian 
government, and 60 is a largo portion of Farther India. 

The Mohammedan countries in Asia aro Turkey’, Persia, Afghanistan and 
tho Khanates of Central Asia; in Africa—Morocco, tho dependencies of Turkey 
(Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli), and a number of interior States. 

Buddhism prevails in India, Farther India, in many parts of China and in Ja¬ 
pan. Tho governments of Burmah and Siam are Buddhist; tho government of 
China adheres to tho religion of Confucius; the prevalent religion of Japan is Sin- 
tooism. 

Judaism is represented throughout tho civilized world. Tho “Ilandbuch 
dor Vergleichenden Statistik” of O. Von Kolb gives the following as tho 
number of Jews in tho countries named; Germany, 478,500; Austria, 1,324,000 ; 
Grout Britain, 40,000; France, 80,000; European Russia, 2,677,000; Italy, 20,200; 
Switzerland, 4200 ; Belgium, 1500; Netherlands, 64,000; Luxembourg, 1500; Den¬ 
mark, 4200; Sweden, 1000; Greece, 600; European Turkey, 70,000. Tho Jews in 
Portugal aro estimated at 3000; in Syria and Asiatic Turkey, 62,000; in Morocco 
and North Africa. 810,000; in Eastern Asia, 700,800; in America, 700,000. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THEIR PRESENT NUMERICAL STRENGTH. 


Denominations. 


2 Adventists. 

3 Baptists : Regular. 

4 Anti-Mission. 

4 Disciples of Christ.. 

Free-Will. 

German ( Tankers). 

Mennonites. 

Seventh-Day. 

Seventh-Day German . 

Six-Principle. 

Wi nebren narians... . 

r Christian Connection. 

8 Congregationalists. 

10 Eastern Church. 

15 Episcopalians. 

18 Friends. 

> Jews.. 

I Lutherans. 

) Methodists : Episcopal. 

Episcopal, South. . 

African Episcopal. 

African Zion. 

Colored Episcopal.... 

Calvinistic or Welsh. 

Protestant. 

Methodist.■ 

Evangelical Association.. fl 

United Brothren in Christ. 

Wesleyan Connection. 

Primitive. 

Free. 

Congregational. 

l Mormons. 

l New Jerusalem . 

I Presbyterians; Regular. 

' South. 

Reformed.. 

United. 

Cumberland. 

Associate Reformed, South. 

0. S. Synod of Missouri .. 

I Reformed Church in America... 

In United States. 

l Roman Catholics. 

I Unitarians . 

I United Brethren (Moravians). 

United Society. 

Universalists. 


80 

19,720 

**2,360 

1,463 

600 


20 

300 


3,202 

2,053 


4.115 

13,440 

2,912 


595 

973 

3,983 


4,730 

1,545 


755 

1,948 


491 

1,290 

2,957 


120 

11,893 

" 2,000 

1,197 

1,200 


2 309 
9 699 
3.048 


4.441 

912 

”"684 

1,085 

63 

75 

609 

574 

4,031 


35,875 
1,585,232 
105,000 
5<X),000 
69,910 
60,000 
60,000 
7,000 
1,000 
3,000 
30,000 
66,958 
312,054 
10,000 
247,643 
100,000 
600,000 
487,195 
1,426,692 
621.184 
200,000 
164.000 
13,000 
60,000 
70,000 
62.000 
83,195 
126.4*'4 
20,000 
2.865 
6,000 
8,000 
84,000 
3,700 
471,023 
93 906 
14.500 
73,698 
89,092 


64.214 

132,195 

5,081,000 

30.000 

9,344 

‘00,000 


TIIEIR GROWTH IN TWENTY YEARS. 


Denominations. 


Adventists. 

Baptist (regular).. 

Baptist (other)...., 

Christian Connection. 

Congregational.. 

Episcopal.. 

Evangelical Association*. 

Friends.. 

Jewish. 

Lutheran.. 

Methodist (all Denominate)., 

Miscellaneous. 

Mormon. 

New Jerusalem.. 

Presbyterian (regular). 

Presbyterian (other). 

Reformed (lato Dutch). 

Reformed (late German).. 

Roman Catholic. 

Unitarian. 

United Brethren. . 

United Brethren in Christ*.... 

United Society.. 

UnivorsaliRt.. 

Unknown (Local).. 

Unknown (Union).. 

Totals. 


1870. 


225 

14,474 

6.141 

3,578 

2,887 

2,835 

816 

692 

189 

3,032 

20.492 

122 

189 

90 

6,262 

1,562 

471 

1,256 

4,127 

331 

72 

1,445 

18 

719 

26 

409 


34,555 

3,997,116 

1,763,019 

865,602 

1,117,212 

991,051 

193,796 

224,664 

73,265 

977,332 

5,128.209 

13,905 

87,838 

18,765 

2,198,900 

499,344 

227.228 

431,700 

1,990,514 

165,471 

25,700 

265,025 

8.850 

210,884 

11,925 

153,202 


39,229,221 


25,01 


14,917,747 

68,854.121 


869,700 

47,828.732 

6,436,524 

10,359,255 

5,775,215 

60,985.506 

6,282,675 

709,100 

1,819,810 

86,900 

6,692,325 

687,800 

965,295 


1860. 

Churches. 

GO 

£ 

O 

H 

fi 

O 

a 

a 

0 

0 

0 

< 

1 

0 

& 

70 

11,221 

3,929 

2,068 

2,234 

2,145 

1 . 

17,120 

3,749,551 

1,694,667 

681,016 

956,351 

847,296 

8101,170 

19,799,378 

8,279,736 

2,518,045 

13,327,611 

21,665,698 

726 

77 

2,128 

16,883 

19 

24 

68 

6,061 

1,345 

440 

670 

2,550 

264 

49 

269,084 
34,412 
757,637 
4,859,799 
6,925 
13,500 
15,395 
2,088.838 
477.111 
211,068 
* 273,697 

1,404,437 
138.213 
20,316 

2,544,507 

1,135,300 

6,385,179 

33,093,371 

11.600 

891,100 

321,200 

24,227,359 

2,613,166 

4,453,850 

2.422,670 

26,774.119 

4,338.316 

227,450 

12 

664 

6,200 

235,219 

41,000 

2,866,095 

1,366 

371,899 

1,370,212 

64.009 

19,128.751 

8171,397 932 


Churches. 

Accommodations. 

Property. 

25 

6.250 

Sil.ioo 

9,376 

3,247,069 

11,020,855 

187 

60,142 

163,116 

875 

303,780 

853,386 

1,725 

807,335 

8,001,995 

1,459 

043,698 

11,375.010 

39 

16,479 

118,250 

726 

286,323 

1,713,767 

36 

18,371 

418,600 

1.231 

639.701 

2,909.711 

13,302 

4,345,619 

14,825,070 

122 

36,494 

214,530 

16 

10,880 

441,167 

21 

6,600 

115,100 

4,826 

2,079/705 

14,643,780 

32 

10,189 

27,550 

335 

182.686 

4,116,280 

341 


993,780 

1,222 

667,863 

9,256,768 

245 

138,067 

3,280.822 

344 

114,988 

444,167 

14 

4,650 

18,600 

11 

6,160 

39,600 

630 

215,115 

1,778,316 

22 

9,425 

98,950 

999 

320,464 

160,209 

38.061 

14,234,825 

$87,328,801 


NOTE TO THE TABLE OF PRESENT NUMERICAL STRENGTH. 

Tho figures in these tables aro of necessity, in tho cases of some of the smaller bodies, only approximate, as no 
exact statistics were accessible; in tho cases of tho larger Denominations, they are from official publications of 
their own. In the column of members, the figures show the actual number of communicants, except in the caso 
of the Roman Catholics, where they include the entire population claimed by that body. 


* See under Methodist Church. 


The Inhabitants of the World speak 3064 Languages or Dialects. Tho average number of Deaths per 
annum nearly equals one-fourth of tho population, while the average number of Births annually nearly reaches 
one-third of the population, making an increase in population of about one-twelfth each year. The several 
Religions aro subdivided into Denominations or Sects, tho aggregate of which exceeds one thousand. 


INDEX. 


„ „„„ THE ..... (-> .....A-. .«■ ™ 

CASE OF AUTICLES EXTENDING OVER SEVERAL PAGES, THE PAGE AND THE COLUMN ARK GIVEN. 


Abbot, of Canterbury—Lucar. 

Abelard—Arnold of Brescia. 

Conceptual ists. 

Heloise. 

Hugo. 

Innocent. 

Lombard. 

Aberdeen Assembly—Ferme. 
Abiathar— Abimelech. 

Adonijah. 

Abingdon Monastery—Ina. 

A bisli ag—A donij ah. 

Abraham—Abimelech. 

Ai. 

of Antioch—Abraharaites. 
Absalom, Revolt of—Ahithophel. 
Adonijah. 

Absolution—Augsbu rg Confession. 
Acacius of Constantinople—Oriental 
Church, 1285:3. 

Acacius—Ilenoticon. 

John of Talaia. 

Academia Archteologica — Rome, 
1426:2. 

d’Arcadia—Rome, 1426: 2. 
de Lincei—Rome, 1426:2. 
Filarmonica—Rome, 1426 : 2. 
Tiberina—Rome, 1426 : 2. 
Academies, The—Philosopher. 
Academy, The—Athens, 231 : 2. 
Accommodation-Rationalism, 1380:1. 
Acephulists—Jerusalem, Councils of. 
Acolytes—Clerk. 

Acropolis—Areopagus, 178:1. 

Athens. 

Act of the Six Articles—Latimer. 
Acta Sanctorum—Janning. 

Acts of Pilate—Gospels, Spurious, 
754:1. 

Adam—Type, 1641: 2. 

Adamists—Communism, 434 : 2. 
Addus—Adida. 

Adelphi, The—Hatfield. 
Adiaphoristic Controversy-Amsdorf. 
“Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England”—Allen.\V. 
Adoptionists—Elipandus Leidradt. 
Adoptionist Heresy — Frankfort, 
Council of. 

Adoration to Saints—Latria. 
Adrian—Sculpture of. 

Aesculapius—A pol lo. 

Temple of—Rome, 1427 :1. 
jEtius—Semi-Arians. 

Africa, Exploration of—Burckhardt. 
Agows, The—Abyssinia, 39 : 3. 
Agricola, John—Antinomians. 

Doraitianus Tacitus. 

Agricultural College, New York— 
Kerr, G. 

Agrippa, Baths of—Rome, 1428 :1. 


Agrippa Pantheon—Rome, 1430: 2. 
Agrippa II.—Abilene. 

Ahithophel—Absalom, 38 : 2. 

Ai—Adoni-zedek. 

Aidan of Iona—Oswald. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Council of—Leo III. 
Akkerkoof—Accad. 

Alaric—Athens, 229 : 1. 

“Alarm to the Unconverted”—Al- 
leine. 

Alb—Rochet. 

Alban’s, St., Abbey of—Offa. 

Alher, Prof.—Apocrypha, 142 :1. 
Alberic—John, No. 2. 

Albigenses Condemned — Lateran 
Councils. 

Albigenses, The—Bohemians. 
Albigenses—Amalric. 

Inquisition. 

Mauraud. 

Montfort. 

Paulicians. 

Raymond VI. 

Albinus—Rome, 1430 : 3. 

Albright, J.-Evangelical Association. 
Aldine Text—Armenian Version. 
Alexander the Great—Aristotle. 
Alexander of Berne—Helvetic Con¬ 
fessions. 

Alexander of Hales—Suramists. 
Alexander I.—Aspersion. 

Alexander II. (pope)—Lanfranc. 
Alexander VI. (pope)—Savonarola. 
Alexander, Addison—Commentary. 
Alexandria Founded—Alexander the 
Great. 

Alexandria, Council at—Athanasius. 
Alexandria—Memphis. 

Alexandrian Library—Ptolemy. 

Manuscripts—Lucar. 
Alexandrine Text-Armenian Version. 

Alford, H.—Commentary. 

Alfred the Great—Boethius, A. M. 
Scotus Erigena. 

University. 

Alfric—Homily. 

Alhambra—Oriental Architecture. 
Ali—Hassan. 

Alleghany College—Alden, T. 

Allen, Wm.—Douai. 

Alliance, Evangelical—Caldwell, M. 
All Souls’ College— Chichele, II. 
Alphabet, Japanese—Gonzo. 

A lyattes—Smyrna. 

A m al ek i tes—A gag. 

Amare Kosha—Amara Sinha. 
Amasis—Egypt, 548: 3. 

Ambisius, Marcus—Rome, 1430 : 2. 
Ambo, The—Gradus. 

Ambones—Eagle. 

Ambrose of Milan—Latin Doctors. 


Ambrose—Jovinian. 

Te Deum. 

Amenoph—Memnon. 

American Bible Union—Cone, S. 
Maclay. 

American Colonization Society—Fin¬ 
ley, R. 

Amliara—Abyssinia, 39 : 3. 

Aramonius Saccas—Eclectics. 
Neo-Platonism. 

Ammonius—Alexandria Councils. 
Amphion—Niobe. 

Amphitheatre, Flavian-Rome,1427:3. 
Amyraldus, Doctrines of—Helvetic 
Consensus. 

Anabaptists—Groningenists. 

John of Leyden. 

Joris. 

Anagram of the name of Jesus— 
Ichthys. 

Anathema—Excommunication. 
Andover Tlieol. Sem.—Abbot, S. 
Angels—Abraham, 36 : 2. 

Angela, St.—Ursulines. 

Angelo, Michael—Sculpture. 

Michael—Sistine Chapel. 

St., Bridge of—Rome, 1420 : 2. 

St., Castle of—Rome, 1420 : 2. 
Anglican Liturgy—McCaul. 

Anicetus—Quartodeci Mani. 

“ Annales Catholiques ”—Sicard. 
Anne of Cleves—Henry VIII. 

Anne, Queen—First-fruits. 

Anointing Oil—Calamus. 

Anoceans—Semi-Arians. 

Anselm of Bee—Lupus. 

Anselm—Abelard. 

Gondulf. 

Henry I. 

Lanfranc. 

Paschal. 

Realists. 

Anthropomorphic Controversy—The- 
ophilus. 

Anthusa—Chrysostom. 

Anti-burghers—Presbyterian Church. 

Antigonus—Smyrna. 

Antinomians—Gospeller. 

Vanists. 

Antinomianism—Neonomians. 
Antioch, Church at—Jerome. 
Antioch, Synod at—Athanasius. 
Antiochus Epiphanes—Abomination 
of Desolation. 

Jupiter. 

Antiochus VI.—Tryphon. 

XIII.—Rome, 1429:2. 
Antipater—Rome, 1430: 1. 
Antiphonary of Gregory—Litany. 
Antiphonary—Missal. 

I Anti-Remonstrants—Remonstrants. 


Anti-Slavery—Hopkins, L. 

Antoinette, Marie—Leopold II. 
Antoninus Pius, Temple of—Rome, 
1427 :1. 

Antoninus,Temple of—Rome,1427 :1. 
Antony, Mark—Rome, 1430 :1. 

Antony—Pergamos. 

Antwerp Polyglot—Faber, G. 

A cede—Muses. 

Apelles the Heretic—Philumene. 
Aphrodite—Venus. 

Apocrypha, The—Boys, J. 

Apollo Pythias—Athens, 227 : 3. 

Statue of—Colossus. 

Temple of—Asylum. 

Temple of—Pergamos. 

Apollo—Niobe. 

Parnassus. 

Apollonius Tyrannous— Alexander 
the Paphlagonian. 

Apollyon—Abaddon. 

Apostles’ Creed—Creed. 

Aqueducts—Agriculture. 

Rome, 1427 :3. 

Aquinas, Thomas—Boethius, A. M. 
Concomitance. 

Catena*. 

Descartes. 

Duns Scotus. 

Immaculate Conception. 

Realists. 

Summists. 

Thomists. 

Arabians—Saracens. 

Arabic Races—Sheraitic languages. 
Archbishop—Arches Court. 

Primate. 

Archers—Battle. 

Arches—Tudor Arch. 

Architecture,Ecclesiastic—Cathedral. 
Areopagus, The—Athens, 232: 2. 
Aretas—Rome, 1429 : 2. 

Ares—Mars. 

Argensoles Convent—Ida. 

Argentine Confession — Protestant 
Confessions. 

Arian Controversy—Ambrose. 

Cyril, St., of Jerusalem. 
Arianism—Amphilochius. 
Unitarians. 

Arians—Christomachi. 

Ephraera. 

Fulgentius. 

George of Bradenburg—Anspach. 
George the Cappodocian. 
Psatyrians. 

Semi-Arians. 

Arias, Hymns of—Ilymnology. 
Aristobuius II.—Ilillel I. 
Aristobulus—Rome, 1429 : 2. 
i Septuagint. 
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INDEX. 


Aristotelian Philosophy—Gemistus. 
Philosopher. 
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Labarum. 

Lateran. 

Tyre, Synod of. 

Constantinople, Council of-^Filioque. 

Synod at—Ccerularius, M. 
Constantinopolitan Creed-IIenoticon. 
Consubstantiation—LutheranChurch. 
Convent, Cistercian—Hedwig, St. 
Convent on Mount Libanus—Golius. 
Conventicle Act—Nonconformists. 
Conventicle Acts—Religious Liberty. 
Con ven ts,Suppressi onof-HenryVIII. 
Conventuals—Observances. 

Coonhert—Arminius, J. 

Copernican System—Creation. 

Galileo. 

Coponius—Rome, 1430 : 2. 

Cordeliers, The—Alexander of Hales. 
Corinth, Capture of—Rome, 1416 : 3. 
Corinthus—Alexandria Councils. 

Corn—Agriculture. 

Cornelius—Novatian. 

Coronations—Unction. 

Corpus Christi College—University. 
Corselet—Arms, 197 : 2. 

Cosa, Walls of—Etruria. 

Cotton, John—Davenport, J. 

Norton. 

Couches—Bed. 

Council of Troubles—Alva. 

Councils, Church—Aleman. 

Ecclesiastical—Synod. 

Councils,GScumenical-Lateran Coun¬ 
cils. 


Counterblast to Tobacco—James I. 

“ Court of the Gentiles, The”—Gale, 
Theophilus. 

Cousin on the Will—Day, J. 
Covenanters, The—Cameron, R. 
Cargill, D. 

James II. 

Presbyterian Church. 

Solemn League and Covenant. 
Coventry Cathedral—Lee, Rowland. 
Coventry, Lord—Sheldon. 

Coverdale—Rogers. 

Coverdale’s Bible—Apocrypha. 
Covetousness—Achan. 

Cooper, William—Newton, J. 

Coxinga—Hambroeck. 

Cnossus—Gortyna. 

Cranmer—Abbey. 

Articles, Six. 

Bucer, M. 

Henry VIII. 

Homily. 

Lasko. 

Taylor, Rowland. 

Tremellius. 

Cranmer’s Catechism — Episcopal 

Church. 

Creation—Epicurean Philosophy. 
Creation of Man—Adam. 

Woman—Adam, 50:1. 

Creed of Romish Church—Rome, 
Church of. 

Creeds—Campbell, A. 

Crisp, Dr.—Neonomians. 

Crispus, Death of—Fausta, F. M. 
Critical Review, The—Good, J. M. 
Crockets—Gothic Architecture. 
Cromwell—Charles I. 

Goodwin. 

Sterne, R. 

Crops—Agriculture. 

Cross, St., Church of—Henry de Blois. 
Cross, The True—Heraclius. 

Croyland Abbey—Intersecting Arch. 
Crucifix—Rood. 

Crucifixion, The—Good Friday. 
Cruciger—Iiagenau. 

Cruden, A.—Concordance. 

Crusade, The First—Peter the Her¬ 
mit. 

The First—Urban. 

Third—Clement. 

Crusaders from Hungary—Melek-el- 
Abdel. 

Return of—Gothic Architecture. 
The—Holy Sepulchre. 

Crusades—Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Saladin. 

Ctesias—Cyrus. 

Ctesiphon—Calneli. 

Cuirass—Arms, 197 : 2. 

Culdees—Aidan. 

Cumanus V.—Rome, 1430: 2. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church— 
Presbyterian Church. 
Presbyterians—Cleland, T. 

“ Cur Deus Ilomo ”—Anselm of Can¬ 
terbury. 

Cushites—Shemitic Languages. 

Cybele—Ililaria. 

Cyenger, Synod of—Hungarian Con ■ 
fession. 

Cyprian—Clinic Baptism. 

Justina. 
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Cyprian—Paternus. 

St.—Novatus. 

Cymri, The—Gomer. 

Cyril—Hypatia. 

Cyril of Alexandria—Sixtus. 

of Jerusalem—Jerusalem Creed. 
Cyril’s Followers—John of Antioch. 
Cyril lus—Methodius. 

United Brethren. 

Cyrillus Lucaris—Jerusalem, Coun¬ 
cils of. 

Manuscripts. 

Cyrus—Ahasuerus. 

Alexander the Great. 

Egypt, 549:1. 

DAcrAN War, Second—Trajan. 

Da?d al us—Scu 1 pture. 

David Georgians—Joris. 

I. of Scotland—Melrose Abbey. 
Davidists—Joris. 

D’ A lembert—Holbach. 

Damascus—Abana. 

J. —Apostolic Canons. 

Siege of—Conrad III. 

Damasius—Jerome. 

I.—Lucius of Alexandria. 
Damian, Peter—Flagellants. 

Darais—Apollonius. 

Daphne, Grove of—Jupiter. 

Darius—Egypt, 549 :1. 

Hystaspis—Ahasuerus. 

Darnley—Moray. 

Lord—James I. 

Daughters of Charity—Love, Vir¬ 
gins of. 

D’Aubign6—Haldane. 

Davenant, Bishop—Five Points. 
Davenport, John—Pierson. 

David, Christian—United Brethren. 

St., Cathedral of—Peter de Leia. 
Davison, Mr.—Pyramid. 

Day, John—Concordance. 

The—Ch ronology. 

Deacons—Clerk. 

Deaf and Dumb, The—Heinicke. 
Deaf Mutes—Epee, de, L. 

Dean, Bishop—Skeffington. 

Decius, Persecution under—Alexan¬ 
der of Cappadocia. 

Decorated Style-Gothic Architecture. 
Decretum, The—Gracian’s Decretal. 
Degrees, College—Arts. 

Faculty. 

Deharveng—Ghislain. 

“ De Imitatione Christi ’’-Gerson, J.C. 
Deism—Abel. 

Infidelity. 

Deists—Abraharaites. 

French—Theophilanthropists. 
Delhi, Mosque at—Jumna Musjid. 
Delius—Apollo. 

Demeter—Eleusinian Mysteries. 

The Goddess—Hierophant. 
Demetrius—Rome, 1429 : 2. 
Democritus—Epicurean Philosophy. 
Demophilus—Lucius of Alexandria. 
Denmark, Reformation in—Tanson. 

Mission to—Ebbo. 

Descartes—Cartesians. 

Eclectics. 

Idealism. 

System of—Regis. 

Desmarets—Laplace, J. 
Destructionists—Annihilationists. 


Devotional Hours—Canonical Hours. 
De Wette—Augusti, C. J. W. 
Deyvurdun, M.—Gibbon, E. 

I )iana—Alexander. 

Niobe. 

Nymphs. 

Temple of—Alexandria. 

Asylum. 

Dickinson College—Emory, John. 
Dinocrates—Alexandria. 

Diocesan Meetings—Synod. 

Dioclesian—Galerius, V. M. 

Diocletian—Januarius. 

Baths of—Rome, 1428 :1. 
Persecution under—Justina. 
Lucian. 

Religious Liberty. 

Dionysius—Alexandrian Catechetical 
School. 

Mystics. 

Dionysius the Areopagite—Denis, St. 
Dionysius, Works of—Scotus Erigena. 
Dipcen is—Sculpture. 

Dirk—Arms. 

Disciple, Meaning of—Baptism. 
Disciples of Christ—Campbell, A. 
Disciples of St. John—Mendaeans. 
Discipline, Protestant—Excommuni¬ 
cation. 

Romish—Excommunication. 
Dissenters, Laws against—Five-mile 
Act. 

Divans—Bed. 

Divina Commedia—Dante. 

Divination—Necromancy. 

Divinity, Scholastic—Schoolmen. 
Doctrines, Fundamental-Fundament¬ 
als. 

Doddridge—Commentary. 
Doddridge’s Hymns—Hymnology. 
Dodo—Lambert of Maestriclit. 
Doeg—Ahimelech. 

Dogmatics—Homiletics. 

Dominic, St.—Magister Sacri. 

Preaching Friars. 

Dominicans—Innocent. 

Magister Sacri. 

Preaching Friars. 

Domitian—Forum. 

Nerva. 

Donatism—African Church. 

Donatist Hymns—Hymnology. 
Donatists—Innocent. 

Carthage. 

Macarians. 

Parmenian. 

Donatus—Donatists. 

Errors of—Hymnology. 

Donellan Lectures—Lectures. 

Dort, Synod of—Arminius, J. 
Grotius. 

Kerckhove. 

Moulin, P. 

Robinson, J. 

Dositheus—Jerusalem, Councils of. 
Douay, English College at—Allen W 
Dress of the Clergy—Cassock. 
Druidical Structures—Kist-Vaens. 
Druidism—Hu. 

.Druids, The-«-Cromlech. 

Lloyd’s Pulpit. 

Drusius—Fuller, N. 

Dryades—Nymphs. 

Dryburgh Abbey—Melrose Abbey. 
Dublin University—Fellowship. 


Dublin, University of—University. 
Dulcimer—Symphony. 

Dualism—Communism. 

Dulwich College—Alleyn. 

Dunbar, Battle of—Cromwell, Oliver. 
Dunkers—Baptists, German. 

Duns Scotus-Immaculate Conception. 
Dunstan—■ JE1 fric. 

Ethel wold. 

Duquet, Abbe—Calmet, A. 

Durham Book-Anglo-SaxonVersions. 
Cathedral — Norman Architec¬ 
ture. 

Poore. 

Reredos. 

Durham House—Hatfield. 

Dutch Churches, Confession of-Apoc- 
rypha. 

•Dutch Independence—Alen^on. 

Dutch Reformed Church—Reformed 
Church. 

Dutch Remonstrant Theology—Uni¬ 
tarians. 

Eames, John—Ridgley. 

Eardley, Sir C. — Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance. 

Early English Styles-Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Earth—Agriculture. 

Earth, Form of—Geography. 

Easter—Lent. 

Magnus Dies. 

Sunday after-Dominica in A Ibis. 
Ebionists—Docetie. 

Ebionites—Acts of Apostles, 44:1. 
Eborard—Herbert of Norwich. 
Ecclesia, The—Athens, 232 : 2. 

Eck—Iiagenau. 

Dr.—Luther. 

Eclectics, The—Philosopher. 

Ecthesis, The—Three Chapters. 

“ Edda”—Gjorauson, J. 

Eden, Garden of—Adam, 49:1. 
Edessa, School of—Ephraem. 

Edgar, King—Martin de Vecti. 
Edward 1.—Episcopal Church. 

II. —Thokey. 

III. —Hatfield. 

III.—Laugham. 

III.—Peter’s Pence. 

VI.—Episcopal Church. 

VI.—Introit. 

VI.—Joan of Kent 
VI.—Latimer. 

VI.—Martyr, Peter. 

VI.—Poynet. 

VI.—Reformation. 

Edward the Confessor—Leofric. 
Edwards, Jonathan—Half-way Cove¬ 
nant. 

Edwards on the Will, Reply to— 
Dana, J. 

Edwin, King—Hilda. 

Egbert—Kynegils. 

. Egfrid—Etheldreda. 

Egypt, Conquest of—Alexander the 
Great. 

Upper, God of—Kneph. 
Egyptian Architecture—Arch. 
Mythology—Isis. 

Egyptians, Gospel of—Gospels, Spu¬ 
rious. 

“Eikon Basilike”—Gauden, J 
Elam—Shemitic Languages. 


Elders—Bishop. 

Presbyterian Church. 

Elean Philosophy—Phcedon. 

Eleazar—Jerusalem, 991 : 3. 

Election—Grace. 

Eleutlierus—Montanists. 

Elfleda—Hilda. 

Elgin, Lord—Hamilton, W. II. 

Elgin Marbles—Hamilton, W. II. 

El I la ram—Abel-Mizraim. 

Elijah—Ahab. 

Elijah’s Melons—Lapides Judaici. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Coronation of— 
Oglethorp. 

Haddon. 

High Commission. 

James I. 

El-Karnak, Portal of—Thebes. 
El-Madain—Calneli. 

Elne, Synod of—Truce of God. 

Ely Cathedral—Longchamp. 

Norman Architecture. 

North word. 

Ely Lectures—Lectures. 

Ely, Religious House at—Etheldreda. 
The Octagon at—Decorated Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Emblems, Use of—Image Worship. 
Emlyn—Unitarians. 

Emmons, Dr.—Harris, Walter. 
Encyclopedia defined—Dictionaries. 
Endceus—Sculpture. 

England, Christianity in—Ethelbert. 
Church of—Establishment. 
High-Churchmen. 

Saxon Invasion of—Episcopal 
Church. 

English, Early, Style—Gothic Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

English Version—Blayney, B. 
Ephesians, The—Smyrna. 

E p h esus—A sy lum. 

Council of—John of Antioch. 
Epicureans, The—Philosopher. 
Epicurus—Athens, 233:1. 

Gassendi, P. 

Epiphanius—Jessaans. 

John of Jerusalem. 

Epiphany—Great New Year’s Day. 

The—Luminum Dies. 
Episcopacy—Hall, J. 

Episcopal Church-High-Churchmen. 
Episcopal Churelies—Apse. 
Episcopal Hospital, Phila.-Potter, A. 
Erasmus—Farel, G. 

Humanists. 

Lasko. 

Leo. 

Writings of—Bucer, M. 
Erectheium, The—Athens, 231:1. 
Erect liens—Athens, 227 : 2. 

Erigena—Prudentius. 

Erse Translation—Bedell, W. 
Ethelbald—University. 

Ethelbert—Episcopal Church. 

Offa. 

Red w aid. 

Ethel wulpli—Swithin. 

Ethicot— Hohenburg. 

Ethiopia—Memnon. 

Eton College—Henry VI. 

Etrurian Structures—Dome. 
Etruscan Art—Sculpture. 

Etruscans, The—Rome. 

Eucharist—Transubstantiation. 
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Eucharist, The—Chalice. 

Elevation of the Host. 

Eucherius of Lyons—Lerins. 

Euclid—Egypt, 549 : 1. 

Eudocia—J ustina. 

Eudes—Eudist. 

Eudoxia—Chrysostom. 

Theophilus. 

Eugene, Pope—Basle, Council of. 
Eugene the Martyr—Gerhard, St. 
Eunomius—Semi-Arians. 

Eupatidrce, The—Rome, 1416 :1. 
Eusebius—History of the Church. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia—Jerusalem, 
993:2. 

Euthydemus of Chios—Sophists. 
Eutychians—Alexandria Councils. 
Hilary, C. 

Eutychians, The—Jerusalem, Coun¬ 
cils of. 

Evagrius—History of the Church. 
John JEgeates. 

Evangasimba Mission—Mackey. 
Evangelical Alliance-Bickersteth, E. 
Caldwell, M. 

Emory, Robert. 

Church—Lutheran Church. 
Episcopal ians—Mcllvaine. 

Evans, Caleb—Hall, Robert. 

Evil, Origin of—Basilides. 
Excavations, Subterranean — Cata¬ 
combs. 

Excommunication—Anathema. 
Exeter Cathedral—Decorated Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Quivil. 

Reredos. 

Transept. 

College—Newton, R. 

University. 

Exiles, Jewish—Ahava. 

Exorcists—Clerk. 

Exter, Bishop of—Gorham. 

Extreme Unction—Chrism. 

Unction. 

Ezouwedan—The Nobili. 

Ezra II.—Abbreviations. 

Faber— Hagenau. 

Fabricius—Gospels, Spurious. 
Fabricius, J.—Lutheran Church. 
Fagius, Paul—Reformation, 1389 : 1. 
Faith—Abel. 

Articles, Lambeth. 

Augsburg Confession. 

Faith, Analogy of—Analogy. 

Falasha, The—Abyssinia, 39 : 3. 
Farnham Castle—Morley. 

Fathers of Oratory, The—Gibeon, G. 
Fathers, Writings of the—Dailld, J. 
Faust—Printing. 

Faustina, Temple of—Rome, 1427 :1. 
Faustus of Rieg—Lucidus. 

Fawkes, Guy—Gunpowder Plot. 
James I. 

Fecundity, Goddess of—Isis. 

Felix—Rome, 1430 : 2. 

Fellowship Church—Congregational- 

ists. 

F^nelon—Mystics. 

Quietism. 

Ferdinand III. of Hungary—Lintz. 
Ferrara, Council at—Bessarion. 
Ferrerius—Ave Maria. 

Festus—Rome, 1430 : 3. 


Fever—Ague. 

Fichte—Hegel. 

Fields—Agriculture. 

Finials—Gothic Architecture. 

Fire, God of—Mithras. 

Fire of 1666 in London—Maurice. 
Five-Mile Act—Nonconformists. 
Flagellation—Discipline of the Lash. 
Flaxman—Sculpture. 

Flemming, Bishop—Chubb, T. 
Flemming, Richard—University. 
Flesh—Abomination. 

Flight of Mohammed—Hegira. 
Florentines, The—Savonarola. 
Florinus—Irenaeus. 

Florus—Jerusalem, 991 : 2. 

Fiorus, G.—Rome, 1430 : 3. 

Formula Concordia?—Andrece, Jacoby 
Formula of Concord-Lutheran Ch’ch. 
Ubiquitarians. 

Fornarini—Immaculate Conception. 
Fortune, Temple of—Rome, 1427 : 1. 
Fortuna Yirilis, Temple of—Rome, 
1427:1. 

Fort William, College of—Carey, W. 
Forum, The—Rome, 1426: 3. 

Fossils—Adam, 47 : 3. 

Foster, John—Taylor, J. 

Fourier—Communism. 

Fox, G.—Friends. 

Fox, Richard, Bishop—University. 
Frampton, Bishop—Non-Jurors. 
Frances de Bermond—Ursulines. 
Francis I.—Concordat. 

Francis II. of France—Huguenots. 
Francis of Assisi—Preaching Friars. 

St.—Stigmata. 

Franciscans—Cordel iers. 

Francis of Assisi. 

Innocent. 

Minorite Order of—Alexander 
of Hales. 

The—Duns Scotus. 

Francowitz—Strigelius. 

Franklin, B.—Hutchins, T. 

Franklin College—Lutheran Church. 

(N. Y.) Academy—Kerr, G. 
Frederic IV.—Concordat. 

Frederick I.—Guelphs. 

I. (Prussia)—Thomasius. 

II. —Guelphs. 

III. —Heidelberg Catechism. 

III.—Helvetic Confessions. 

Free Agency—Necessity. 

Free Churches of Scotland—Guthrie. 
French Prophets, The—Lee, Ann. 
French Reformed Church-Huguenots. 
French Revolution—Goerres. 

Frend—Kiplwig. 

Friars, Siamese—Talapoins. 
Frieslanders, The—Bogermann, J. 

Lebwin. 

Frigga—Freya. 

Froude, H.—Tracts for the Times. 

Gabinius— Rome, 1430: 1. 

Gael, The—Gomer. 

Galenus—Apostool, S. 

Galfridus—Radulphus. 

Galileo—Rome, 1426 : 2. 

Gal las, The—Abyssinia, 39 : 3. 
Gallican Church—Hincmar. 

Gallican Confession—Protestant Con¬ 
fessions. 

Gallius, Peter—Reformation, 1387 : 2. 


Ganesa—Hindooism. 

Ganga—Hindooism. 

Ganymede—Hebe. 

Garden of Eden—Adam, 49 :1. 
Gardens, Hanging—Babylon, 257 : 2. 
Gardiner—Hales, Sir James. 
Gardiner, Bishop—Mary. 

Garments, Romish—Alb. 

Gath—Achish. 

Geez Language—Ethiopic Language. 
Gelasius, Catalogue of—Gospels, Spu¬ 
rious. 

Pope—Apocrypha. 

Gemara, The—Talmud. 

Genebrard—Lasitius. 

Genesis, Composition of—Astruc, J. 
Geneva Bible—Apocrypha. 

Version—Olivetan. 

General Assembly of 1638—Hender¬ 
son, A. 

Gennadius—Semi-Pelagians. 

Genseric—Leo I. 

Geoffrey—Templar. 

Geographical Society, Royal—Ham¬ 
ilton, W. H. 

George I.—King’s Evil. 

I.—Moore, J. 

St.—George the Cappadocian. 
Gerhardus—Everlasting Gospel. 
German Bible—Ess, K. V. 

German Translation—Bunsen, C. C. 
German Universities—University. 
Gerson—Flagellants. 

Gesenius—Hupfeld. 

Geyon, Madame—F6nelon. 

Ghost, Holy—Socinians. 

Gibbon—History of the Church. 

E.—Apthorp, E. 

Hester—Law, Wni. 

Gibeonites—Adoni-zedek. 

Gilbertines—Gilbert, St., Sempring- 
ham. 

Gill—Commentary. 

Gill is—Haemstede. 

Glass, John—Sandemanians. 
Glassites—Morison. 

Glastonbury Monastery—Ina. 

Gloria in Excelsis—Doxologia. 
Glosses—Catena Patrum. 

Gloucester, Benedictine House at— 
Serlo. 

Gloucester Hall—King, R. 
University. 

Gnostic Hymns—Hymnologv. 
Gnostics—Accommodation. 
Demiurge. 

Epicurean Philosophy. 

Gospels, Spurious. 

Marcion. 

Menandrians. 

Saturnians. 

Valentinians. 

Gnosticism—Docette. 

Dualism. 

Ebionites. 

Godeschalcus—Prudentius. 

Godfrey de Bouillon—Jerusalem. 
Crusades. 

Godhead, The—Triune. 

God’s Children—Adoption. 

Gods, Existence of—Epicurean Phil¬ 
osophy. 

Goethe—Herder. 

Golden Legend—Legends. 

Goldwell—Herbert of Norwich. 


Goldwell, Bishop—Nix. 

Gomar—Arminius, J. 

Gomarus—Remonstrants. 

Gondimel, C.—Lobwasser. 

Gonville and Caius College—Caius, J. 
Gordon, Dr.—Non-jurors. 

Gortonians—Gorton. 

Gortys—Gortyna. 

Gosbert—Kilian. 

Gospel, Reading of—Gospel Oak. 
Gothic Architecture—Dome. 

Flying Buttress. 

Groin. 

Pendant. 

Sistine Chapel. 

Tracery. 

Goths, The—Ulphilas. 

Grace—Arminius, J. 

Saving—Articles, Lambeth. 
Graham of Claverhouse—James II. 
Granada, Capture of—Isabella. 
Grandison, J.—Quivil. 

Gratian, Emperor—Pagan. 

Grecians—Hellenists. 

Greek Church—Eastern Church. 
Latin Church. 

Oriental Church. 

In Russia—Russian Church. 
Greek Culture—Alexander the Great. 
Language—Alexander the Great. 
Lex icography—G loss. 
Philosophy-Alexander theGreat. 
Religion^Alexander the Great. 
V ersion—Versions. 

Green, Ashbel—Hodge, C. • 

Gregorian Chants—Hymnology. 
Music—Adrian. 

Plain Song. 

Gregorianus—Codex Justinianeus. 
Gregory VII.—Hildebrand. 

VII.—Ultramontanists. 

IX. —Talmud. 

X. —Bonaventura. 

XIII.—Gregorian Calendar. 
XIII.—Maldonatus. 

XIII.—Marone. 

XIII.—New Style. 

XIII.—Old Style. 

XV.—Propaganda. 

Gregory the Great—Ash Wednesday. 
Episcopal Church. 

Hymnology. 

Latin Doctors. 

Grey, Lady Jane—Aylmer, J. 
Harding, T. 

Mary. 

Gridley, Colonel—Hawley. 

Grindall, Bishop—Haemstede. 
Grinnell Expedition—Peabody, G. 
Griswold, Bishop—Sharp, D. 
Groningen School-IIofstede de Groot. 
G ro t ius—Com m en tary. 

Grynaeus—Helvetic Confessions. 
Gualtier—Helvetic Confessions. 
Guises, The—Dubourg, A. 

Huguenots. 

“Gulistan,” The—Saadi. 

Gundulf— Ithamar, St. 

Gundulfians, The—Gundulf. 
Gunpowder—Bacon, R. 

Gunpowder Plot—Garner, II. 
Guttenbcrg—Printing. 

Guyon, Madame—Lacombe. 

Molinos. 

Quietism. 
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Guy’s Hospital—Guy. 

Gya-Long—John Baptist. 

Gybson, T.—Concordance. 

IIabesh—A byssinia. 

Hacket, Bishop—Iledda. 

Hades—Abyss. 

Hadrian—Holy Sepulchre. 

Jerusalem. 

Jupiter. 

Rome, 1431: 1. 

Hagar—Abraham, 36 :1. 

IlaggaGn, S.—Arabic Versions. 

Hakim—Holy Sepulchre. 

Haldane, R.—Mommiers. 

Hall, Robert—McGavin. 

Taylor, I. 

Ilamadan—Achmetha. 

Ilamadryades—Nymphs. 

Hamburg, Reformation in—Kempe. 
Hamilton—Hale, M. 

Hammond—Commentary. 

Hampton Court Conference—Sparke. 
Hampton, J.—Presbyterian Church. 

John—Makemie. 

Harlay—Lamy. 

Harold II.—Stigand. 
llaroun-al-Raschid—Kaliph. 

Hart Hall—Newton, R. 

Harvard College—Harvard. 

Harvard University—Hedge, L. 
Kirkland. 

Harvest—Agriculture. 

Hasan, A.—Arabic Versions. 

Hastings, Battle of—Odo. 

Theoph.—Huntingdon, S. 

Ilattem, P.—Hattemists. 

Heathen Priesthood—Blasius, St. 
Heaven, Queen of—Juno. 

Hebrew Grammar—Gou^set. 

Lexicography—Gesenius. 
Hebrew, Skin Words of—Cliajag, J. 
Iledda—Hilda. 

Hegel—Spiritual Pantheists. 
Heidegger,J.G.—Helvetic Consensus. 
Heidelberg Catechism — Reformed 
Church. 

Ursinus. 

Heidelberg, Confession of—Protes¬ 
tant Confessions. 

Helena—Pilgrimage. 

St.—Carmelite Order. 

Hel icon—Muses. 

Heliogabalus—Rome, 1428 :1. 
Hellenic Ascendency—Alexander the 
Great. 

Helmet—Arms, 196: 3. 

Heloise—Abelard. 

Helvetic Confession—Apocrypha. 
Gaussen, L. 

Hemans, Mrs.—Sigourney. 
Hemerobaptists—Mendoeans. 
Henderson—Commentary. 

Ilenoticon, The—Oriental Church. 
Three Chapters. 

Ilenricians—Henry of Lausanne. 
Henry I. (England)—Roger. 

II. (England)—Adrian. 

II. (England)-Episeopal Church. 
II.—Geoffrey Plantagenet. 

II.—Giraldus, C. 

II.—Sarisbury. 

II.—Thomas it Becket. 

II. of France—Huguenots. 

TV. (England)—Scrope. 


Henry IV. (France)—Reformation, 
1388:2. 

Huguenots. 

Nantes. 

V. of Germany—Adalbert. 

VII. —Mayo. 

VIII. —Abbey. 

Clement. 

Court of Delegates. 
Defender of the Faith. 
Episcopal Church. 
First-fruits. 

Fox, George. 

Geraldini, A. 

Goodrich, T. 

Julius. 

Latimer. 

Martin de Vecti. 

Mary. 

Oilly. 

Reformation, 1388: 3 and 
1389:1, 2. 

VIII.—Sculpture. 

VIH.—Serlo. 

Henry, M.—Commentary. 

of Navarre—Sadeel. 

Heraclidae, The—Asylum. 

I leracl ius—Elevation of the Cross. 

Emperor—Monothelites. 
Herbert, Lord—Blount, C. 

Hercules—Hebe. 

Farnese—Glycon. 

Hereford Cathedral—Lozing. 
Raynelm. 

Stanbury. 

Heresy, Extirpation of— Lateraa 
Councils. 

Ileriot’s Hospital—Heriot. 

Hermes—Mercury. 

Neo-Platonism. 

Hermias—Aristotle. 

Ilerraogenes—Codex Justinianeus. 
Herodotus—Cyrus. 

Herzog on Ethics—Ethics. 

“ Hexapla”—Aquila, P. 

The—Pamphylus. 

Heyworth, Bishop—Iledda. 

Hicksites—Friends. 

Hicks. 

Hierarchy, The—Oecumenical. 
Hieroglyphics—Hincks. 

Obelisk. 

Rosetta Stone. 

High Mass—Gospel Lights. 

Hilary of Arles—Lerins. 

of Poictiers—Te Deum. 
Hildebrand—Ultramontanists. 

Hill, Rowland—Fletcher, J. 

Hillel—Gamaliel n. 

I.—Jonathan ben Uzziel. 

Himes—Adventists. 

Hincmar—Prudentius. 

Hindooism—Maya. 

Transmigration. 

Hindoo Nymphs—Apsara. 

Temples—Ellora. 

Triad—Siva. 

Triad—Triad. 

Hi ndoos—Ganges. 

Hinemar—Gotteschalchus. 
Hipparchus—Egypt, 549 : 1. 
Hippias of Elis—Sophists. 

Hippo, Council of—Apocrypha. 
Hoadley—Hare, F. 

Dr.—Bangorian Controversy. 


Hobbes—Bramhall, J. 

On Self-Love—Ethics. 

Hobson, Captain—Elephant. 

Hodge, Dr.—Commentary. 

Hofwyl—Fellenberg. 

Holland, Thos.—Abbot, R. 

Holy rood House—Spots wood. 

Holy Spirit—Adoption. 

Holy Week—Judas Candle. 

Homer—Athens, 227 : 2. 

Hebe. 

Sphynx. 

Homilies—Postils. 

Homoiousios—Semi-Arians. 
Homoousios—Semi-Arians. 

Honey—Bee. 

Honoratus—Lerins. 

Hook—Geology. 

Hooper—Bucer, M. 

Iiorizontalism—Gothic Architecture. 
Iiorus, Apollus—Hieroglyphics. 
Hosemann, A.—Osiandrians. 

Hosius, Cardinal—Sanders, N. 
Hospitality of St. Ilippolytus, Order 
of—Alvarez, B. 

Hospitallers of St. John—Hompesch. 
Hospitallers—John the Almsgiver. 
Host, The—Monstrance. 

“ Host,” The—Paten. 

Pyx. 

Ilottinger—Helvetic Consensus. 
Howard, Catherine—Henry VIII. 
ITowson, Dr.—Conybeare, W. J. 
Iloxton, College at—Henderson, E. 
Hugh de Paganis—Templar. 

Hughes, Archbp.—Breckenridge, J. 
McCarron. 

Hugo de Sancto Caro—Verse. 

Hugo de St. Victor—Sentences, Sum¬ 
mary of. 

Huguenots—Alenjon. 

Bartholomew’s Day. 

Firmin. 

French Reformed Church. 
Reformation, 1388: 2. 

The—Coligni, G. 

Guise. 

Louis XIV. 

Hulsean Lectures—Hulse. 

Lectures. 

Hume’s Views—Hegel. 

Humiliates, The—Communism. 
Hungary, Reformed Church in—Re¬ 
formed Church. 

Hurd, Richard—Oswald. 

Hurons—Gamier, C. 

Hushai—Absalom. 

Ahimaaz. 

Ahithophel. 

Hussites—Calixtins. 

United Brethren. 

H uss—Sigismun d. 

John—Bohemians. 

John— Constance, Council of. 

J.—Gerson, J. C. 

John—Holleshow. 

Jerome of Prague. 

Leitomischel. 

United Brethren. 

Hutchinson—Bate, Julius. 

Hutch insonianism—Hutchinson. 
Hyksos—Egypt. 

Hymnology—Ambrose. 

Hymns—Lands. 

Hyrcanus—Rome 1429: 2 and 1430:1. 


Hyrcanus II.—Hillel I. 

j Iconoclasts —Gregory. 

John of Jerusalem. 

Leo III. 

Idealism of Fichte—Hegel. 

of Kant—Hegel. 

Identity—Hegel. 

Idolatry—Abomination. 

Abomination of Desolation. 

Aliab. 

False-Evidences of Christianity: 
Ignatius—Doceta?. 

“ II Gesuita Moderno”—Gioberti, V. 
Iliad, The—Hebe. 

Images, Destruction of—Iconoclasts. 

I mage-worship—Gregory. 

Joseph, St. 

Nicephorus. 

“ Imitation of Christ,” The—Heser. 
Kempis. 

Immersion—Baptism. 

Baptist Church. 

Impanation—Lutheran Church. 
Incarnation, The—Ave-Bell. 

Incense—Galbanum. 

Independents—Congregationalists. 
India, Christianity in—Haldane. 
Language of— Sanscrit. % 
Poems of—Maha-Bharata. 
Samnians of—Sammans. 

Indian Missions—Hennepin. 

Spencer, E. 

Indians, Marshpee—Hawley. 
Indulgences, Sale of—Luther. 
Reformation. 

Tetzel. 

Infallibility of Councils-fEcumenical. 

Papal—Rome, Church of. 
Infancy, Gospel of-Gospels. Spurious. 
Infant Schools—Obelisk. 

1 11 fidel i ty—Skeptic. 

Inquisitors—Dominic, St. 

1 nquisition, Spanish—Auto-da 
Inner Temple—Gothic Architecture. 
Innocent III.—Half Communion. 
III.—John. 

III. —Montfort. 

IV. —Grosseteste. 

IV.—Norfolk. 

VIIT.—Concordat. 

XI.—Nicole. 

Inscriptions—Graphite. 

Early Christian—Catacombs. 
Persepol itan—Grotefend. 
Institution of Brethren of the Chris¬ 
tian Schools—Salle de la. 

I ntercalation—Chronology. 
Interpretation—Hillel I. 

Biblical—Scripture. 

Type. 

Interim of Charles V.—Bucer, M. 
Interim, The—Cropper. 

Huberinus. 

Reformation, 1386:3. 

Investiture—Innocent. 

Lateran Councils. 

Investitures—Calixtus. 

Ireland, The Church in—Kells. 

Irish Church—Peada. 

The—Kells. 

Irish Presbyterian Church—Presby¬ 
terian Church. 

Troquois War—Gamier, C. 

Isaac—Abraham, 36 : 3. 
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Ish-bosheth—Abner. 

Ishmael—Abraham, 36 :1. 

Isis—Egypt, 547 : 3. 

Islam—Mohammedanism. 
Ismaelians—Hasan Ben Sabbah. 
Italian Art—Fresco. 

Itinerants, Methodist—Itineracy. 

Jacobite —Syrian Christians. 
Jacobites, The—Eastern Church. 
Jacobus Baradneus—Jacobites. 
Janai, Alexandria—Hillel I. 
Janow, M.—Huss. 

Jansenists—Arnauld, A. 

Jansen. 

Noailles. 

Probabilists. 

Tenets of—Clement. 

The—Rome, Church of. 
Janseniu9—Gerberon, G. 

Innocent. 

Rome, Church of. 

Urban. 

James I.—Abbot, G. 

I.—Articles of Perth. 

I.—Calderwood, D. 

I.—Hacket. 

I.—Herbert, G. 

P.—Gunpowder Plot. 

I. —Pvm. 

II. —Moor. 

n.—Non-Jurors. 

II.—Saint Ruth, 
de Berkeley—Quivil. 
de Varase—Legends. 
Protevangelion of— Gospels,Spu¬ 
rious. 

Japanese Alphabet—Gonzo. 

Jason—Alexander the Great. 

Javelin—Arms, 195 : 3. 

Jean de Brienne—Jerusalem, 994 : 2. 
Jefferson College—Smith, Joseph. 
Jehorain—Ahaziah. 

Jehu—Ahaziah. 

Jelaladdin, Followers of—Dervishes. 
Jericho—Aclian. 

Adoni-zedek. 

Adummim. 

Jerome—Apocrypha. 

Chromatius. 

Helvidius. 

John of Jerusalem. 

Jovinian. 

Relag i us. 

of Bethlehem—Latin Doctors, 
of Prague—Constance,Council of. 
of Prague—Leitomischel. 
of Prague—Sigismund. 

St., Monks of—Escurial. 
Jerusalem Talmud—Talmud. 

Order of St. John of—Gerard, T. 
Siege of—Josephus. 

Jesuits—Loyola. 

Probabilists. 

Ricci. 

Expelled from Italy-Gioberti,V. 
The—Rome, Church of. 

The—Uniates. 

Jesus College—Gothic Architecture. 
University. 

Society of—Lainez. 

Jewish Exiles—Ahava. 

Laws—Talmud. 

Jews, Expulsion from Spain—Arama. 
Modern—J udaism. 


Jews, Naturalization of Romaine. 
Jezebel—Ahab. 

Ahaziah. 

Joab—Absalom, 38 :1. 

J oachim of Floris-EverlastingGospel, 
Joan of Arc—Calixtus. 

John de Baliol—University. 

de Oxford—Herbert of Norwich, 
de Voragine—Legends. 

King—Magna Charta. 
of Antioch—Sixtus, 
of England—Joan, Pope, 
of Giscala—Jerusalem, 991:2, 3. 
of Hexham—Simeon of Durham, 
of Ziska—United Brethren. 

§t., of Jerusalem, Order of—Ge¬ 
rard, T. 

the Faster—(Ecumenical, 
the Patriarch—Carmelite Order. 
XHT.—Tiara. 

John’s, St., College—Fisher, J. 
Hughes. 

University. 

Johnson, Samuel, Style of—Browne, 
Sir T. 

Jonathan Targum—Targums. 
Versions. 

Jones, Albert—Christians. 

Sir Wra.—Sanscrit. 

Jordan, Bridges over the—Bridge. 
Joseph of Palin—Esnig. 

the Carpenter-Gospels, Spurious. 

J osephus—Jerusalem. 

John of Giscala. 

Jotapata. 

Joshua—Adoni-Zedek. 

Ai. 

Jove—Jupiter. 

Judaism—Gnostic. 

Mendelssohn. 

Jovinian—Jerome. 

Judas—Aceldama. 

Judicatories, Inferior—Appeal. 

Juga—Juno. 

J ulian—Athanasius. 

Jovian. 

Law—Adultery. 

Period—Seal iger. 

Style—Old Style. 

the A postate—Jerusalem, 993:2. 

Year—Epoch. 

Julius II., Pope-League of Cambray. 

III.—Reformation, 13S6 : 3. 

Jung—Krudener. 

Juno—Hebe. 

Sphynx. 

Juno-W orsh i p—Samos. 

Jupiter—Hebe. 

Juno. 

Lapis. 

Niobe. 

Nymphs. 

Siva*. 

Belus, Statue of—Sculpture. 
Capitolinus, Temple of—Rome, 
1427:1. 

Olympus—Athens, 227 : 3. 

Temple of—Baalbec. 

Pergaraos. 

Jurieu, B.—Bossuet. 

Jurisdiction of Temporal Power—Ja- 
bineau. 

Justin—Justinian. 

Martyr—Acts of Pilate. 

Advent, The Second. 


Justin Martyr—Diognetus. 

J ustinian—Exarch. 

Jerusalem, 993: 2. 

John. 

Justin I. 

II., Murder of—Rome, 1431 : 3. 
Emperor—Codex Justinians. 
Laws of—Pandects. 

Justification—Augsburg Confession. 

Sanctification. 

Jirvenal—Isis. 

Kabbala— Helmont. 

Kamas—Hindooism. 

Kant, Idealism of—Hegel. 

Kant’s Philosophy—Fichte. 

Karaites—Nahavendi. 

Karens, The—Boardman, G. D. 
Keble—Tracts for the Times. 

J ohn—University. 

Keimer, S.—French Prophets. 

Keith, Geo.—Talbot, J. 

Keller, Benjamins—Sharrets. 

Kempis, Thomas &—Hegius. 

Ken, Bishop—Non-Jurors. 

Keturah—Abraham, 37 :1. 

Khanghi—Schall. 

Kharismians—Jerusalem, 994: 3. 
King’s College—Forbes, P. 

Henry VI. 

Cambridge—Lumley. 

Sistine Chapel. 

Kinzi-Accad—Accad. 

Ivircher—Hieroglyphics. 
Kirkpatrick, Hugli-Kirkpatrick, Jas. 
K i r wan—Hughes. 

Kiss of Peace—Leo. 

Kitto’s Cyclopedia-Alexander, W. L. 
Knights Hospitallers — Jerusalem, 
Knights of. 

Malta—Jerusalem, Knights of. 
Jerusalem, 994:1. 

St. John—John the Almsgiver. 
Templar—Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Molai. 

Knobersburg Abbey—Furseus. 

K norr—He! mon t. 

Knox, J.—Moray. 

John—Presbyterian Church. 
Koran—Kufic Writing. 

Sale. 

not Eternal—Isites. 

The—Gospels, Spurious. 

Maracci. 

Mohammed. 

Savary. 

Krafft, A.—Sacramentshauslein. 
Krishna—Hindooism. 

Jayadeva. 

Krummacher, Dr.—Iloffeditz. 
Kshattryas— Indian Caste. 

Labyrinth, The—Gortyna. 

Ladislaus—Huss. 

Jerome of Prague. 

Ladok—Abiathar. 

Lagney Abbey—Furseus. 

Laity, The—Temporality. 

Lake, Bishop—Non-jurors. 

Lamaism—Kalmucks. 

Lambeth Articles—Nevil. 

Palace—Canterbury. 

Lamennais—Communism. 

Lampetius—Lampetians. 

Lancasterian System—Bell, A. 


Lanfranc—Berengarius. 

Fulbert. 

Gondulf. 

Itharaar, St. 

Kells. 

Odo. 

Langton, Archbp.—Magna Charta. 
John. 

Walter de—Iledda. 

Language, Greek—Alexander the 
Great. 

Languages, De velopmen t of—A rticles. 
Oriental—Arabic Language. 
Shemitic—Arabic Language. 
Laodicea, Council of— Apocrypha. 
Lares—Lemures. 

Lasalle—Hennepin. 

Lascaris, John—Holobolus. 

Lateran Council in 1512—Bourges. 
Latimer—Bilney, T. 

Field-preaching. 

Kemp. 

Lasko. 

H.—Oswald. 

Latin Hymns—Ilymnology. 

Languagesderived from-Articles. 
Version—Versions. 

La Tour, College at—Gilly, W. S. 
Laud, Archbishop—Abbot, S. 

Hale, M. 

Hall, J. 

Laurentius of Canterbury—Leighlin. 

Pope—Ennodius, M. F. 

Laval, Charlotte—Coligni, G. 

Lavater—Gassner, J. J. 

Law, W.—Mystics. 

William—Boehme, J. 

William—Theosophists. 

Laws, Jewish—Talmud. 

Porcian—Appeal. 

Sempronian—Appeal. 

Valerian—Appeal. 

Lay Representation—Jennings, S. K. 
League and Covenant, The—Hender¬ 
son, A. 

of Smalkald—Interim. 

Le Clerc—Commentary, J. 

Leclerc—Toland. 

Lectionary—Missal. 

Lee, Ann-United Society of Believers. 

Luther—Kingsly, C. 

Legras, Louisa—Sisters of Charity. 
Leibnitz—Geology. 

Syncretists. 

Toland. 

Leipzig University—Hoffmann, J. 

Lent—Ash Wednesday. 

Carnival. 

Great Fast. 

Karena. 

Laetician. 

Leo X.—Concordat. 

X.—Michael, C. 

X.—Rome, 1426 : 2. 

X.—Tetzel. 

Leo the Isaurian—Rome, 1431: 3. 
Leofric—John de Sais. 

Leopold I.—Reformed Church. 

Lepidus—Augustus. 

Lessons—Table. 

Letters, Hebrew—I. and J. 

Quiescent—Chajug, J. 

Levi—Aaron, 25 : 2. 

Lewes Monastery—Hugo. 

I Lewis, Nicholas—United Brethren. 
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Lewis III., Emperor—Hincmar. 

The Meek—Harald Klaak. 
Lexicography—Gloss. 

Johnson, S. 

Hebrew—Gesenius. 

Lexicon Defined—Dictionaries. 
Libanus, Convent on Mt.—Golius. 
Liberius—Catacombs. 

Libertines, The—Savonarola. 
Library, Alexandrian—Egypt, 549:2. 
Lichfield Cathedral—Ilacket. 

Roger. 

See of—Roger. 

Lieinus—Galerius, V. M. 

Life Inseparable from Matter—Hy- 
lozoism. 

Lightfoot, Dr.—Broughton, H. 
Lignium, Wall of—Etruria. 

Lincoln Cathedral—Gothic Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Hugh. 

Intersecting Arch. 

Lincoln College-Gothic Architecture. 
University. 

Lincoln, See of—Hugh. 

Lincoln’s Inn—Gothic Architecture. 
Lindisfarne—Aidan. 

Linnaeus—Celsius, O. 

Hasselquist. 

Literal Words of Scripture—Tropists. 
Literature, English—Ctedmon. 

Jewish—Masorah. 

Liturgy, German—Kley. 

in Scotland—Henderson, A. 
Moravian—Gregor, 
of Edward VI.—Browne, G. 
Romish—Rubric. 

Scottish—Geddes, Janet. 

The English—Ferrar. 

Li v i ngs—Establ ish men t. 

Livingstone, J. R.—Hart wig. 
Livingus—Leofric. 

Llandaff Cathedral—Teleian. 

Church at—Lucius. 

Lloyd, Wm.—Oswald. 

Locke, Followers of—Sensualists. 

Loe, Thos.—Penn, Wm. 

Log College—Blair, S. 

Tennent, W. 

Loggie, The—Rome, 1426 : 1. 

Logic—Aristotle. 

Lollards, The—Episcopal Church. 
Henry IV. 

Lombard, Peter—Sentences, Book of. 
London City Mission—Nasmith. 
Londonderry, Monastery at—Colum- 
ba. 

London Missionary Society-Bogue, D. 
Burder, G. 

Haweis. 

Jermeftt. 

Knight, J. A. 

Townshend. 

London Religious Tract Society — 
Bogue, D. 

Tower of—Norman Architecture. 
Longinus—Porphyry. 

Longley, Dr.—Melton. 

Lonicer—Apocrypha. 

“ Looking unto Jesus”—Ambrose, J. 
Lord—Adonai. 

Lord’s Supper—Agapce. 

Bucer, M. 

Consubstantiation. 

Sacrament. 


Lorenzo de Medici—John Argyropu 
lus. 

Sculpture. 

Lot—Abraham, 35 : 2. 

Louis VII. of France—Innocent. 

IX.—Ruhruquis. 

XII. of France.—Julius. 

XIII. —Soubise, B. 

XIII. —Huguenots. 

XIV. —Mazarin. 

XIV.—Masillon. 

XIV.—Nantes. 

XIV.—Reformation, 1388: 2. 
XIV.—Religious Liberty. 

XIV.—Tourneux. 

XIV.—Huguenots. 

XIV.—Jurieu. 

XVIII.—Concordat. 

Louis of Bavaria—John. 

St.—Urban. 

Louisa le Gras—Love, Virgins of. 
Love Feasts—Agapno. 

Lowell Institute—Lowell, John. 
Lowth on Isaiah—Blayney, B. 

P.—Commentary. 

Loyola—Lainey. 

Salraeron. 

Ignatius—Rome, Church of. 
Luceres—Rome, 1414 : 3. 

Lucius II.—Lateran. 

Lucumo—Rome, 1415:1. 

Lud—Shemitic Languages. 

Luke—Acts of Apostles. 

Luther—Articles of*Sraalcald. 

Bucer, M. 

Carlstadt. 

George, of Anhalt, 
of Brandenburg—Anspach. 
Grynreus, S. 

Ilardenberg. 

Indulgences. 

Melanchthon. 

Reformation. 

Tetzel. 

Ubiquitarians. 

Luther, Condemnation of—Aleandro. 
Controversy against—Ales. 

M.—Dietrich, V. 

Lutheran Church—Pietists. 

Spener. 

Lutheran Doctrines—Fundamentals. 

General Synod—Shober. 
Lutheranism in Sweden-Anderson, L. 
Luther’s Catechism—Shober. 
Opponents—Latomi us. 
Translation—Bugenhagen, J. 
Luxembourg Gallery—Rubens. 

Lyart—Herbert of Norwich. 

Lycia, Explorations in—Fellows 
Lycian Saloon—Fellows. 

Lycurgus—Athens, 228 : 2. 

Lymesey, Roger de—Hedda. 

Lympius—Jupiter. 

Lyons, Councils of—Norfolk. 

Ly sa m as—A bi 1 en e. 

Lysimachus—Smyrna. 

Lysippus—Scu 1 ptu re. 

Mabillon—C al met, A. 

German, B. 

Mabuse—Sculpture. 

Macarius—Jerusalem, 993 : 2. 
Macarians. 

of Jerusalem—Pallium. 

Macedon—Alexander the Great. 


Macedon ias—M acedon ians. 
Macknight—Commentary. 
Macmillan, John—Macmillanites. 
Madison University—Kendrick, ('. 
Miecenas—Rome, 1429: 2. 

Magdalen Charity, The—Ilanway. 
College—Hygden. 

College—Mayo. 

Hall—Uni versity. 

Magdeburg Centuriators—History of 
the Church. 

Centuries—Faber, B. 

Magna Charta—John. 

Magnus, A.—Aquinas, T. 

Magus, Simon—Menandrians. 
Mahabharata, The—Hindoo Philos¬ 
ophy. 

Mahadeva—Siva. 

Mahadi—Hakim. 

Mahmoud II.—Dervishes. 
Maimonides—Ben-Asher, A. 

Spencer, J. 

Makemie, F.—Presbyterian Church. 
Malabar Christians—Norbert. 

Liturgy—Thomas, St.,Liturgy of. 
Malacca, College at—Morrison. 

Malan—Haldane. 

C.—Mommiers. 

Malebranche—Arnauld, A. 

Malkites—Arabic Versions. 
Mamertine Prison—Rome, 1417 :1. 
Manchester Cathedral—Langley, R. 

Thomas de la Ware. 

Manetho—Hvksos. 

M an fred—U rban. 

Manichieanism—Inquisition. 
Manichceans—Hippo. 

Manes. 

The—Leo. 

Manicheans—Acts of Apostles. 
Manichees—Augustine, St. 

Gospels, Spurious. 

Manicheism—Dualism. 

Mankind, Division of—Geography. 
Man, Origin of—Ethnology. 

Mant, Bishop—Doyly, G. 

Metrical Psalms. 

Manuscript, Alexandrine— Alexan¬ 
dria, 83:2. 

Maol-Maodhog—Makemie. 

Marbeck, John—Concordance. 
Marbles, Elgin—Hamilton, W. II. 
Marcian—Nicander. 

Marci on—Dem i u rge. 

Epistles, Spurious. 

Lucanus. 

Pius. 

Valentinians. 

Marcion,Gospel of-Gospels,Spurious. 
Marcionites—Acts of Apostles. 

Marcus Aurelius, Statue of—Rome, 
1426:1. 

Margaret of Navarre—Huguenots. 
Lasko. 

Monti uc. 

Reformation. 1387:3. 

Marian Persecution—Grindal. 

Mary. 

Maria Theresa—Klopstock. 

Koppler. 

Marine Society—Han way. 

Marion College—Nelson, D. 

Mark Antony—Augustus. 

Mark, St.—Justina. 

Maronites, The—Monothelites. 


Marriage—Adultery. 

Afiinit 

Juno. 

of the Clergy—Celibacy. 

Marrow Controversy — Presbyterian 
Church. 

Marsh, Bishop, on John—Harmonies. 
Marsham, Sir J.—Spencer, J. 

Mars’ Hill—Athens, 229:2. 

Mar Shimon—Grant. 

Marshpeo Indians—ITawley. 

Marston Moor, Battle of-Croinwell,(). 
Mass, Words used in—Canon of the 
Mass. 

Martin V.—Schism. 

United Brethren. 

Martini—Hoffman, D. 

Martyr, Justin—Valentinians. 

P.—Gilpin, B. 

Peter—Jewell, J. 

Peter—Ochino. 

Tremellius. 

Mary, Queen—Ilarpsfield. 

Queen—Pole. 

Queen of Scots—Moray. 

Mary’s, St., College—Houghton, A. 

Hal 1—U n i versity. 

Maseres, Baron—Fellowes. 

Masoretic Text—Ben-Asher. 

Mass, Attending—Days of Obligation. 
Celebration of—Ampulla. 

High—Gospel Lights. 

Romish—Missal. 

Romish—Unbloody Sacrifice. 

The—Sold ins. 

Massachusetts Bay—Puritans. 
Massacre of Protestants in 1572— 
Bartholomew’s Day. 
of St. Bartholomew—Nantes. 
Religious Liberty. 

Masses—Articles, Six. 

Massi 11 ia ns—Euchites. 

Matins—Lauds. 

Matronal ia—Juno. 

M at t h ias, J.—A n a ha p t i s ts. 
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Samos. 

Cyril, L. 

Pythias — Aristotle. 

In America — Lydius, J. 

Python — Apollo, 

Party, French—Beza, Tlieo. 
Presbyterian Church — Presbyte¬ 

Quakers — Anti-Baptists. 

rian Church. 

Fox, G. 

Reformer, Mohammedan — Ismael. 

Friends. 

Refuge, Cities of—Asylum. 

Hicks. 

Places of — Catacombs. 

The —Barclay, R. 

Regeneration — Conversion. 

Queen’s College — University. 

Eternal Life. 

University, Ireland — University. 

Reginald — John. ] 

Quesnel — F6nelon. 

Rehoboam — A don i ram. 

Soanon. 

Reichenberg — Term in ists. 

Unigen itus. 

Reid, T., Works of — Hamilton, Sir W. 

Questmen — Sidesmen. 

Relagius, Views of— Coelestius. 1 

Quietism—Innocent. 

ReliefChurch—Presbyterian Church. 1 

Qu ietisls—Mol i nos. 

Religion, Analogy of—Analogy. 1 

Noailles. 

Natural—Analogy. 

Passive Prayer. 

Revealed—Analogy. } 

Quintilia—Quintilians. 

Remigius—Hugh. I 

Quintin—Libertines. 

Remonstrants, The—Goulart, S. 

Remus—Romulus. I 

Radha —Jayadeva. 

Reprobation — Arminius, J. I 

Ragged Schools — Guthrie. 

Restoration ists — Universal ists. 

Rahn, H. — Fichte. 

Resurrection, Heresies concerning — 

Rainerus — Flagellants. 

Alexander. I 

Raleigh, Walter — James I. 

Reuehlin — Hochstraten. I 

Ralph de Walpole — Herbert of Nor¬ 

Humanists. I 

wich. 

Revelation Possible — Evidences of I 

Rama — Hindooism. 

Christianity. I 

Rameses—Egypt, 548 : 3. 

Revenues of Cathedral — Prebend. I 


Rheims, Council of—Clergy. 
Rhetorius—Rhetorii. 

Rhode Island settled-Baptist Church. 
Rhodes, Siege of—Mohammed II. 
Rice, N. L.—Campbell, A. 

Rev. Wm.-Presbyterian Church. 
Richard II.—Stafford E. 

Cceur de Lion—Melek el Adel, 
of Bee—Lupus. 

Richelieu—G randier. 

Huguenots. 

Mazarin. 

Sorbonne. 

Ridley—Latimer. 

Bishop—Grindal. 

Rig, The—Hindooism. 

Ripon Cathedral —Melton. 

Rivers, Banks of—Ghauts. 

Rivet—Laplace, J. 

Robbers—Adummim. 

Robespierre—Gerle, C. A. 

Robinson, Robert—Hall, Robert. 

Robert—Simpson, Dr. 

Rochester Cathedral—Ithamar St. 
Cathedral — Norman Architec¬ 
ture. 

See of—Ithamar, St. 

Rcdiger, Prof.—Arabic Versions. 

Rod of Aaron—Aaron, 26: 2. 
Rodolphe—Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Rogation Week—Grass Week. 

Roger, Clinton de—Iledda. 

Of Salisbury—Nig 
Rogers, John—Sherman. 

man Catholics in England—Gun¬ 
powder Plot. 

Citizenship—Appeal. 

Citizen. 

See, The—Innocent. 


Romulus. 

Council at—Athanasius, 
rnisli Church—Dissensions 
Cassander, G. 
Excommunication. 

Latin—Use of 
Papist. 

Penance. 

Priest. 

Primacy. 

Saint. 

Mass—Unbloody Sacrifice. 
Prayers—Breviary, 
mulufc—Asylum. 

Forum. 

Mars. 

Rome, 1412: 2. 
ad Loft—A mho. 

Holy Rood. 

at, Three-Letter—Shemitic 
guages. 


Windows—Gothic Architecture. 


Hieroglyphics. 

Inscriptions. 
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Royal Geographical Society—Hamil¬ 
ton, W. H. 

Royal Society, The—Evelyn, J. 
Rufinus—Caromalius. 

Rufus, Wra.—Herbert of Norwich. 
Kynegils. 

Rugby School—Arnold, T. 

Tait. 

Russeil, Lord Wm.—Russell, Lady 
Rachel. 

Tillotson. 

Russian Church—Little Christians. 
Malakanes. 

Old Believers. 

Rutgers Institute—Ferris. 

Rye-House Plot—Carstairs, W. 
Ryland, Dr.—Hall, Robt. 

Sab;eans—A rabia, 161:1. 
Sabbatarians—Baptists, Seventh-Day. 
Sabbath—Sunday. 

Sabellius—Patripassians. 

Sabians—Christians of St. John. 
Sabinus—Socrates, S. 

Sachetti, Cardinal—Mazarin. 
Sacrament—Extreme Un 
Statute, Bloody. 
Transubstantiation. 

Administering the—Intinction. 
The—Articles, Six. 

Berengarians. 

Presence, Real. 

Sacramental Elements—Reservation. 
Sacraments—Elements. 

Dispute about—Ales. 

The—Augsburg Confession. 
Sacrifice—Abel. 

Abraham, 36: 3. 

Heathen—Atonement. 

Sadducees—Karaites. 

Sadolet—Calvin, J. 

Saint Jean d’Acre—A echo. 

Saktas—Hindooism. 

Saladin—Melek el Adel. 

Sal am is—Areopagus. 

Salii—Mars. 

Salisbury Cathedral—Nave. 

Osmund. 

Poore. 

Transept. 

Transition. 

Salle, De la—Ignorantines. 

Sallust, Style of—Hubertine. 

Salmurian Controversy—Cameron, J. 
Salome, Queen—Hillel I. 

Saman, The—Hindooism. 

Samuel—Agag. 

Sancroft—Non-J u rors. 

Sanctuary, The—Presbytery. 

Sandeman, Robt.—Sandemanians. 
Sanguhar Declaration—Cargill, D. 
Sankhya, The—Hindoo Philosophy. 
Sapienz College—Heidelburg Cate¬ 
chism. 

Saracens—A rabia. 

Saragossa, Council of—PrisciIlian. 

Sarah—Abimelech. 

Abraham, 35: 2 and 36 : 1, 3. 
Saracens, The—John. 

Sardica, Council at—Athanasius. 
Sardinia—John. 

Sarpi—Scioppius. 

Satan—Adam, 50: 2, 3. 

Saturn—Siva. 

Temple of—Rome, 1427:1. 


Saturn i n us—Gnostic. 

Valentinians. 

Saturnius of Antioch—Saturnians. 
Saurians—Chameleon. 

Savoy Conference—Morley. 

Saxon Confession — Protestant Con¬ 
fessions. 

Scaliger, J.— Epoch. 

Heinsius. 

Scaurus—Rome, 1429 : 2. 

“Scepsis Scientifica”—Glanvill, J. 
Schelling—Hegel. 

Hoefling. 

Pantheism. 

Schewenkfeldt, G.-Schewenkfeldians. 
Schiites—Hassan. 

Schiller—Herder. 

Schismatics, Reduction of—John. 
Schlatter, M.—Reformed Church. 
Schmidt, Dr.—Helrauth. 

Schneck, Dr.—Ilofleditz. 

Scholarships—Sizar. 

Scholastic Divinity—Schoolmen. 
Scholasticism—Abelard, 30:1. 

Descartes. 

Sell ol ias ts—Sch ol i a. 

Scholten, J. H.—Leyden. 
Schomberg—Abbadic. 

Schwegler—Tubingen School. 
Schweighaiuser—Dnhler, J. G. 
Schultens—Chappelow, L. 

Science, Natural—Adam, 47 :1, 2, 3. 
Scioppius—Scaliger. 

Sclavonians, The—Methodius. 

Scotch Church—Calderwood, D. 
Scotland, Church of—Discipline, First 
and Second Books of. 
Establishments. 

Kirk. 

Presbyterian Church. 

Relief Synod. 

Free Church o£—Assembly’s 
Catechisms. 

Chalmers, T. 

Reformation in—Solemn League 
and Covenant. 

Scott, Thomas—Newton, J. 

Scottish Church—Assembly’s Cate¬ 
chism. 

Hall, J. 

Churches—Anti-Burghers. 

Con fession—Protestan t Con fes- 
sions. 

Liturgy—Geddes, Janet. 

Scotus—Berengarius. 

J.—Florus. 

Scripture, Canon of—Apocrypha. 
Scriptures, The—Inspiration. 

Scrofula—King’s Evil. 

Scy llis—Scu 1 ptu re. 

Scythians—Huns. 

Seabury, S.—Episcopal Church. 

Seats of Clergy—Apse. 

Secession Church—Erskine, E. 

Fisher, E. 

Gib, A. 

Presbyterian Church. 

Seeker, Dr., of Oxford—Kennicott. 
Secundus—Secundians. 

Seekers—Friends. 

Seffrid I.—Radulphus. 

Segarelli, G.—Apostolic Brethren. 
Seleucus—Alexander the Great. 
Antiochus. 

Seleucians. 


Seleucus—Philopator—Ileliodorus. 
Selim I.—Jerusalem, 994: 3. 

II.—Gerlach, S. 

Semi-Pelagian ism—Julianus. 
Semiramis—Babylon, 258: 1. 
Sculpture. 

Sender—Baumgarten, S. J. 
Rationalism. 

Sendomir, Synod of—Lasitius. 
Lasko. 

Seneca—Gallio. 

Sennacherib’s Army—Simoon. 
Separates-Baptists, Free Communion. 
Sepharvites—Adrammelech. 
Septimonicum, Festival of—Rome. 
Septuagint—Aristeas. 

Versions. 

Sepulchre, The Holy—Knighthood. 
Serapis, Temple of—Pagan. 
Serapeum. 

Sergius III.—Marozia. 

Servetus—Calvin, J. 

Servius Tullius—Rome, 1412: 1. 
Session, The Church—Discipline. 
Severians—Acts of Apostles. 

The—Jerusalem, Councils of. 
Severus, Alexander—Rome, 1428: 1. 
Persecution under Alexander of 
Cappadocia. 

Seymour, Jane—Henry VIII. 
Shaftesbury, Lord—Locke, J. 

Shakers, The—Lee, A n. 

Shaking Quakers—Lee, Ann. 
Shammai—Gamaliel II. 

Shastras, The—Hindoo Philosophy. 
Shem’s Descendants—Shemitic Lan¬ 
guages. 

Shepherd of Ilermas—Apocrypha. 
The—Hernias. 

Shetland Isles Mission—Clarke, A. 
Shield—Arms, 196 : 2. 

Sh i i tes—Nassari a ns. 

Sonnites. 

Shinar—Accad. 

Shishak—Egypt, 548 : 3. 

Siamese Friars—Talapoins. 

Sibthorpe, Dr.—Abbot, G. 

Sicarii, The—Jerusalem, 991: 1. 
Sicilian Vespers—Michael VIII. 
Sidmouth, Lord—JIuntingford. 

Sidney, Robert—Hammond. 

Sigebert—Finnan. 

Sigismund—IIuss. 

Pickards. 

J.—Lutheran Church. 

Sikhs—Hindooism. 

Books of the—Govinda. 

Simeon, Charles—Simeonites. 

Si m mas—Sem i ram is. 

Simnel—Stillington. 

Simon Maccabanis—A era. 

Magus—Simony. 

St.—Communism. 

Simony—Gregory. 

Sin—Evil. 

Original—Augsburg Confession. 
Laplace, J. 

Sinai—Aaron 25: 3. 

Sinclair, Sir John—Johnstone. 

Sinsyn, Worshipers of—Sintoos 
Siricius—Celibacy. 

Bishop—Jovinian. 

Si rocco—Si m oon. 

Sistine Chapel—Rome, 1425 : 3. 

Siva—Brahma. 


I Siva—Hindooism. 

Maha—Deva. 

Triad. 

I Six-Mile Acts—Religious Liberty. 
Sixtus IV.—Sistine Chapel. 

Skeptics—Pyrrho. 

Slavery—Clarkson, T. 

Opposition to—Lay, Benjamin. 
Sleeping—Bed. 

Sling—Arras, 196 : 1. 

Sluter, Joachin—Kempe. 

Smalcald, League of—Reformation. 
Smectymnus—Hall, J. 

Smith, Elias—Kingsley, C. 

Wm., Bis’p of Linc’ln-Univers’y. 
Soap—Fuller. 

Soil—Agriculture. 

Soissons, See of— IInet. 

Socialism—Fourier. 

Socinian View of Baptism—Baptism. 
Socinianism—Lasko. 

Socinus. 

Socinians—Unitarians. 

Socinus—Lisraarini. 

Racovians. 

F.—Socinians. 

j Socrates—History of the Church. 
Phaedon. 

j Sodom—Abraham, 36: 2. 

I Solemn League—Glass, J. 
and Covenant—Nye. 

Presbyterian Church. 

I Solomon—Abiathar. 

Adonijah. 

Agur. 

Solon—Egypt, 549 :1. 

Laws of—Athens, 232 
Sonship— Adoption. 

[ Sophia, St., Church of—Byzantine 
Architecture. 

Soprano—Alamoth. 

Sorbonne—University. 

South America, Jesuits in—Ferrer, R. 
South Carolina P.E. Soc’y-Gadsden.C. 
Southey’s Book of the Church—But¬ 
ler, A. 

Sowing—Agriculture. 

Spanish Commentators—Ibn Balaam. 

I Spear—Arms, 195 : 2. 

Speech—Adam, 49:2. 

Spener, P. J.—Lutheran Church. 
Pietists. 

Spinoza—Bruno, G. 

Fichte. 

Hylozoism. 

Spire, Diet of—Protestants. 
Reformation. 

| Spirit, Baptism of—Baptism. 

Holy—Paraclete. 

The Holy—Inspiration. 

SpiritoSanto Hospital-Rome, 1426:2. 
Spiritualism—Infidelity. 

Spondanus—History of the Church. 
Springfield Presbytery—Christians. 
Stancari, F.—Stancarists. 

Stancarists—Osiandrians. 

Standards, Roman—Banner. 

Standley, A.—Lee, Ann. 

Stanley, Abraham—United Society of 
Believers. 

Ann-United Society of Believers. 
Stapledon, Bishop—University. 

State, Relation of the Church to the 
—Athanasius. 

Stebbing, Bishop—Chubb, T. 
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Stephanus —Nerva. 

Stephen 11.—Pepin the Short 
Henry—Gospels, Spurious. 

King—Marshall of Exeter. 
Nigel. 

of Auvergne—Grandmont. 
Stevens, R.—Concordance. 

Sternhold—Metrical Psalms. 

Stewart, Dugald, Works of—Hamil¬ 
ton, Sir W. 

Stigand—Radulphus. 

Stillingfleet, E.—Oswald. 

Stock, Simon—Scapulary. 

Stoic Philosophy—Athens, 233:2. 
Stoics, The—Hylozoism. 

Philosopher. 

Stone, Rosetta—Hamilton, W. H. 

Use of—Arch. 

Storck, N.—Muncer 
Stork, Thos.—Raikes. 

Stow, Dr.—Tucker, L. 

Strafford—Hale, M. 

Earl of—Pym. 

Sir Thos.—Bramhall, J. 
Strasburg, Reformation at—Sturraius. 
Strato of Lampsacus— Hylozoism. 
Strauss’ System—Hegel. 

Strauss, System of—Tubingen School. 
Strong, James—McClintock. 

Stuart—Commentary. 

Sub-Deacons —Clerk. 

Sublapsarians—Arminius, J. 

Sudra, The—Indian Caste. 

Suicide—Ahithophel. 

Sulla—Athens, 228:3. 

Sulzbach—Helmont. 

Summa Universa Theologise—Alex¬ 
ander of Hales. 

Sun, Temple of the—Baalbec. 
Sun-Worship—Adrammelech. 

Sunday Review, The—Good, J. M. 
Sunday-Schools—Rai kes. 
Supralapsarians—A rminius, J. 

Surrey Chapel—Hill, Rowland. 

Jay. 

Suso—Friends of God. 

SuBtentation Fund-Presbyt’n Church. 
Suzanne—Gerle, C. A. 

Sweden, Lutheranism in-Andersen,L. 
Swedenborg—Boehme, J. 

New Jerusalem Church. 

Swedish Bible—Benzel, E. 

Translation—Auririllius, K. 
Sword—Arms, 195:2. 

Sychem—Abraham, 34:3. 

Symbolism—Infula. 

Symmachus—Laurentius. 

Pope—En nodi us, M F. 
Synodsmen—Sidesmen. 

Syria, Geology of—Cave. 

Syriac Version—Versions. 

Syrian Empire—Antiochus. 

Mission—Fisk, P. 

Syrians—Adad. 

Taborites—H ussites. 

United Brethren. 

Tachmonite—Adi no. 

Tamar—Absalom, 37 : 3. 

Tamerlane—Smyrna. 

Tantalus—Niobe. 

Tapers—Lights. 

Tapestries of Rapliael-Rome, 1426 :1. 
Targum—Chaldee Paraphases. 
Chaldee—Onkelos. 


Targums—Versions. 

Tarquin—Rome, 1412:1. 

Tate, Nahum—Metrical Psalms. 
Tatian—Diatessaron. 

Encratites. 

Tauk-Kesra—Calneh. 

Tauler of Strasburg—Friends of God. 
Tauquelinus—Tauquelinians. 

Taylor, Charles—Calmet, A. 

Ralph—Talbot, J. 

Te Deum, The—Ambrose. 

Lauds. 

Telescope—Galileo. 

Temperance—Abstinence. 

Temple—Egypt, 550: 1. 

The—Architecture. 

Temptation of Adam and Eve— 
Adam, 50: 2, 3. 

Tennent, G.—Blair, S. 

Smith, Josiah. 

Ten Tribes—Adoniram. 

Tents, Bedouin—Arabia, 163: 1. 
Tenure of Church Property—Hughes. 
Terah—Abraham. 

Terraces—Agriculture. 

Terror, Effects of—Bloody Sweat. 
Tertullian—Acts of Pilate. 

Advent, The Second. 

Clergy. 

Hermogenes. 

Tertu llianists. 

Te r tu 11 u s—Ad vocate. 

Tetradists—Damianus. 

Tetzel—Luther. 

Texts, Scripture—Didymus, G. 
Tezachas—Smyrna. 

Thaddeus—Abgarus. 

Thales—Egypt, 549: 1. 

Thatcher, Dr.—Hoadly, L. 

Thebes—Memnon. 

Monuments of—Hieroglyphics. 
Theiner—History of the Church. 
Themistocles—Athens, 227 : 3. 
Theobald—John de Sais. 

of Champagne—Montfort. 
Theodora—John. 

Justinian. 

Theodore—Episcopal Church, 
de Beza—Sales. 

the Monophysite—Three Chap¬ 
ters. 

Theodoric—Laurentius. 

Theodosius—John of Antioch. 

the Great—Pagan. 

Theodotian Heresy, The—Natalius. 

Version—Arrainian Version. 
Theodotus—N atal i us. 

of Byzantium—Humanitarians. 
Theology—Commentary. 

Exegesis. 

Franciscan—Aquinas, T. 
Theopassianisra—Theopaschites. 
Theophilus—F rumentius. 

of Alexandria—Chrysostom. 
Jerusalem, Councils of. 
Theophylact—J ohn. 

Theos, C.—Gerle, C. A. 

Theosophists—Gnostic. 

Therma?, The—Rome, 1428 : 1. 
Theseus—Athens, 227: 2. 

Temple of—Athens, 228: 1. 
Athens, 230: 1. 

Theurgy—Magic. 

Thierry, King—Pepin le Gros. 
Thirlwall, Dr.—Hare, J. C. 


Thirty-Nine Articles, The—Brarn- 
' hall, J. 

Thomas—Abgarus. 

Bishop—Non-Jurors. 

II.—Supererogation. 

John—Carey, W. 
the Israelite—Gospels, Spurious. 
Thomasius—Pietists. 

C.—Lutheran Church. 

Thomists—Aquinas, T. 

The—Lamy. 

Thorwaldsen—Sculpture. 

Thracians—Bithynia. 

Three Taverns—Appii Forum. 
Threshing—Agriculture. 

Tiber, The—Rome, 1419: 2. 

Tigre—Abyssinia, 39 : 3. 

Tillotson—Firmin. 

Jeffery. 

Tindale’s Translation—Tonstall. 
Tischendorf—Clermont Manuscript. 

Manuscripts. 

Tithes—Establ ish ment. 

Titienses, The—Rome, 1414: 3. 

Titus—Colosseum. 

Jerusalem, 991 : 3 and 992: 1. 
John of Giscala. 

Rome. 

Trajan. 

Baths of—Rome, 1428: 1. 
Tolling Bells—Bell. 

Tombs at Dayr el Medeeneh—Arch. 
Torkillus, R.—Lutheran Church. 
Torquemada—Abravanel. 

Townsend, G.—Butler, A. 

Tractarian ism—F roude. 

Goode. 

Traditions, Mohammedan—Sonna. 
Trajan, Baths of—Rome, 1428: 1. 
Forum of— Rome,-1427 : 1. 
Ignatius. 

Rome, 1431: 1. 

Trajan’s Column—Rome, 1427 : 2. 
Transition Style—Gothic Architec¬ 
ture. 

Translation, What it is—Commentary. 
Translators of the Bible—Andrcwes. 
Transubstantiation—Berengarius. 
Elevation of the Host. 

Statute, Bloody. 

Unbloody Sacrifice. 

Treble—A lamoth. 

Trelinghuysen, J.—Jackson, W. 
Treraellius—Junius. 

Treno, Emperor—Henoticon. 

Trent, Council of—tApocrypha. 
Faculty. 

Faith, Rule of. 

Ferrier, A. 

Giberti, G. M. 

Image Worship. 

Latin, Use of. 

Lay Representation. 

Legate. 

Morone. 

Nuncio. 

Pius. 

Reformation. 

Rome, Church of. 

Uniates. 

Tribute to the Romans—Heliodorus. 
Triegenhagen—Kempe. 

Trinity College,Conn.-Brownell, T. C. 
Cambridge—Nevil. 

Dublin—Moor. 


Trinity College, Cambridge—Hat¬ 
field. 

University. 

Trinity, Doctrine of—Socinus. 

The—Athanasius. 

Triad. 

Triune. 

Term—Th eoph i 1 us. 

Triumvirate, The Second—Augustus. 
Troy, Siege of—Memnon. 

Tudors, Buildings under the—Eliza¬ 
bethan Architecture. 

Tufts’ College—Sawyer, T. J. 

Tullius, Servius—Tarquinius. 
Tunkers, The—Baptist Church. 
Turkey, Mission to—Smith, A. 
Turner, Bishop—Non-Jurors. 
Turretin—Helvetic Consensus. 
Tychicus—Leucopetrians. 

Tv nd al e—Rogers. 

Roye. 

Tvndale’s Translation—Cranmer, T. 
Tyre, Council at—Athanasius, 
of—John Archaph. 

Ulfilas, Version of—Hire. 
Unigenitus, The Bull—Dupin, L. E. 
Innocent. 

Louvard. 

Union of East’n and West’n Churches 
—Ambrose the Cainaldule. 

Un itarian M iscel lany—G reen wood. 
Unitarians of Poland—Racovians. 
United Brethren—Bohemians. 

in Christ, The—Otterbein. 

United Presbyterian Church—Pres¬ 
byterian Church. 

Universalism—Murray, John. 

Ur—Abraham, 34 :3. 

Urban VI.—Robert of Geneva. 

Henry de Spencer. 

V.—Golden Rose. 

II.—Peter the Hermit. 
Ursinus—Heidelberg Catechism. 
Usher, Archbishop—Chronology. 
Hales, Wm. 

Usurpation of Benefices—Intrusion. 
Utrecht, See of—Pepin le Gros. 

Vaisheshika, The-IIindoo Philos’y. 
Valencia—George, Saint. 

Valencian Translation—Ferrer, B. 
Valens, Emperor—Lucius of Alexan¬ 
dria. 

Valentine—Pius. 

Valentinian, Emperor—Leo. 
Valentinians—Appollinaris. 

Docetie. 

Seleucians. 

Secundians. 

Valentinus—Gnostic. 

Valerian, Persecution by-Laurentius. 
Valerianus—Gallienus. 

Valerius—Augustine, St. 

Vandals—African Church. 

Arians. 

Vane, Sir Henry—Vanists. 

Vannes, Council of—Sortes. 

Van Nest, Dr.—Bethune, G. W. 

Vasa, Gustavus—Reformation. 

V asco—J erom i tes. 

Vases, Egyptian—Bottle. 

Vatican—Sistine Chapel. 

Library—Nicholas. 

Manuscri pt—M an uscri pts. 
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Vatican, The—Rome, 1425: 2. 
Vaudois—Arnaud, H. 

Gilly, W. S. 

The—Bohemians. 

Huguenots. 

Valdo. 

Vaughan, Bishop-Articles, Lambeth. 
Veda—Hindooism. 

Vedenta, The—Hindoo Philosophy. 
Vedis Hymns—Hindooism. 

“Veiled Prophet, The”—Al-IIakem. 
Venetus—Latimer. 

Venice, Convent at—Mekitar. 

Worship of—Cnidus. 

Verdikt—Haelmstede. 

Verneuil, Council of—Lupus, S. 

V6ron—Bochart, S. 

Version, German—Allioli, J. F. 
Veseorists, The—Hattemists. 
Vespasian—Colosseum. 

Jerusalem, 991: 3. 

Josephus. 

Trajan. 

Vestments—Chasuble. 

Cope. 

Vestment of the Deacon—Dalmatic. 
Victor, Bishop—Fulda Manuscript. 

St., Monastery of—Cassianus, J. 
Vigilantius—Jerome. 

Vincent de Paul—Lazarists. 

Sisters of Charity. 

Virginia Presbyterianism—Speece. 
Virgin, Adoration of the — Ilyper- 
dulla. 

Virgin Mary—Madonna. 

V ish n u—Brail raa. 

Hindooism. 

Kapil a. 

Triad. 

Temple of—Juggernaut. 
Visigoths—Arians. 

Visitation, Order of the—Sales. 
Vitellius—Rome. 

Vitringa on Deacons—Deacon. 
Voltaire—Francois. 

Helvetius. 

Voragine, James de-Golden Legend. 
Vorstius—Gomar. 

Vowel Changes-Shemitic Languages. 

V ulgate—V ersions. 

Latin—Hugo. 

The—Jerome. 

Morin, P. 

Vyasa—Hindooism. 

Wadham College — Gothic Architec¬ 
ture. 

University. 

Nicholas—University. 

Wake, Archbishop—Bossuet. 

Dupin, L. E. 

Dr.—Atterbury, F. 

Waldenses—Albigenses. 

Euchites. 

Inquisition. 

Mennonites. 

United Brethren. 

Valdo. 

Condemned—Lateran Councils. 
Walles, Uke—Uckewallists. 

Walker, J.—Campbell, A. 

Obad iah—Smal ridge. 

Walpole, II.—Gray, T. 


Walker de Suffield—Herbert of Nor¬ 
wich. 

of Merton—Merton 
Walton—Hyde. 

Bishop—Huisli. 

Walton’s Polyglot—Castell, E. 

Muller, A. 

War—Battle. 

of the Succession—Louis XIV. 
Warburton—Bate, Julius. 

Hurd. 

Bishop—Chubb, T. 

Wardley, James—Lee, Ann. 

James—United Society of Be¬ 
lievers. 

Wars, Religious, in France—Alenpon. 
Washing of Hands—Ablution. 
Waterland—Unitarians. 

Waters—Abyss. 

Watertown (N.Y.)Academy-Kerr, G. 
Watts, Dr—Grove, II. 

Ilymns—Hymnology. 

I.—Gibbon, E. 

Isaac—Metrical Psalms. 

Week, The—Chronology. 

Weiss, G. M.—Reformed Church. 
Welchman—Unitarians. 

Welfs—Guelphs. 

Wells Cathedral—Joceline. 

Transept. 

Welsh Translation—Salesbury. 
Welton, Richard—Talbot, J. 
Wenceslaus—IIuss. 

Sigismund. 

Werburgh—Lupus. 

Wesley, Charles—Field-Preaching. 
John—Arminius, J. 

Cennick, J. 

Clarke, A. 

Coke, T. 

Erskine, J. 

Field-Preaching. 

Hervey, J. 

Hunter, W. 

Maxwell, Lady. 

Methodist Church. 

Potter, J. 

Wesleyanisra, English—Jackson, S. 
Wesleyan Methodists—Kilham. 

Missionary Society—Bunting, J. 
Wessel—Fredericks. 

Westminster Abbey—Decorated Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Pendant. 

Stigand. 

Assembly — Assembly’s Cate¬ 
chisms. 

Gillespie, J. 

Goodwin. 

Presbyterian Church. 

Confession—Apocrypha. 
Cambridge Platform. 

Protestant Confessions. 

Solemn League and Covenant. 
Western Church—Latin Church. 
Wharton, Joseph—Huntingford. 
Whateley—Froude. 

Whiston—Geology. 

Unitarians. 

Whitbv—Commentary. 

Dr.—Mill, J. 

Monastery—Hilda. 

Unitarians. 


Whitby, Synod at — Presbyterian 
Church. 

Whitefield—Clap. T. 

Cennick, J. 

Chandler, T. 

Field-Preaching. 

Henkel. 

Hill, Rowland. 

Huntingdon, S. 

Maccartv. 

Methodist Church. 

Smith, Josiah. 

Tennent, W. 

White, Bishop—Hawks, F. L. 

Non-Jurors. 

H. K.—Smyth, W. 

Sir Thomas—University. 

William—Episcopal Church. 
Whitgift, Arbp.—Articles, Lambeth. 
Nevil. 

Oswald. 

Wickliff’s Followers—Gospeller. 
Lollards. 

Wieland—Herder. 

Wilberforce—Macaulay, T. 
Wilderness—Aaron 25: 3. 

Wilfrid—Episcopal Church. 

Hilda. 

Wilkins, Dr.—Sanscrit. 

Will, Free—Augsburg Confession. 
William I.—Knighthood, 
of Sicily—Adrian IV. 
and Mary College—Blair, James, 
of Champeaux—Abelard, 30 : 1. 
Realists. 

of Normandy—Lanfranc. 
of Wykeham—University, 
the Conqueror—Domesday. 
Episcopal Church. 

Williams, Daul—Neonomians. 

Dr.—Presbyterian Church. 

Roger—Baptist Church. 
Willibrord—Pepin le Gros. 

Willmet—Hamaker. 

Winchester Cathedral—Kynegils. 
Norman Architecture. 

Reredos. 

Elhanan—Universalists. 

Palace—Morley. 

See of—Swithin. 

Windows—Glass. 

Winnowing—Agriculture. 

Wisdom, Goddess of—Minerva. 
Pallas. 

Wiseman, Cardinal—Nazareth, Sis¬ 
ters of. 

Witherspoon, Dr.—Green, A. 

Smith, S. S. 

J.—Blair, John. 

Witkow, Battle of—United Brethren. 
Witsius—Spencer, J. 

, Wolraar, M.—Huguenots. 

Wolsey—Abbey. 

Ilygden. 

Kyte. 

Latimer. 

Longland. 

Monasteries. 

Savage, Archbishop. 

Skelton, J. 

Tonstall. 

University. 

Woman, Creation of—Adam, 50:1. 




Wood bridge, T.—Hawley. 

Worcester Cathedral—Oswald. 

College—King R. 

University. 

Worship, Places of—Catacombs. 
Wren, Christopher—Cathedral. 

Sir C.—Maurice. 

Wulfere—Martin de Vecti. 

W ulpherus—Lupus. 

Wurteiqberg, Confession of—Protest¬ 
ant Confessions. 

Educational Establishments of— 
Brenz, J. 

Protestant Confessions. 

Wyatt—Mary. 

Sir Thos.—Metrical Psalms. 
Wyatt’s Rebellion—Poynet. 

Wycliffe—Langham. 

Tenets of—Jerome of Prague. 
Wycliffe’sFollowers-UnitedBrelhr’n. 

Writings— Hush. 

Wylie, S. B.—Gray, J. 

Xanthean Marbles—Fellows. 
Xenius—Jupiter. 

Xenocrates—Aristotle. 

Xenophanes—Eleatic School. 
Xenophon—Cyrus. 

Xerxes—Ahasuerus. 

Athens, 227 :3. 

Ximenes, Cardinal—Lebrija. 

Yale College—Pierpont. 

Yajust, The—Hindooism. 

Year, Mohammedan—Hegira. 

The—Chronology. 

Yoga, The—Hindoo Philosophy. 
York Cathedral — Decorated Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Thomas of Bayeaux. 

Young, I)r.—Rosetta Stone. 

Zambesi Mission—Mackenzie. 
Zealand,Reformation in—Haemstede. 
Zellar—Tubingen School. 

Zeltner—Hackspan. 

Zend, The—Sanscrit. 

Zeno—Athens, 230: 1. 

Athens, 233: 2. 

Emperor—John of Talaia. 
Eleatic School. 

Stoics. 

Jupiter. 

Temple of—Pergamos. 

Zidonians—Ahab. 

Zinga, The—Siva. 

Zinzendorf-—Layritz. 

United Brethren. 

Zisca—Hussites. 

Pickards. 

Ziska—Communism. 

John of—United Brethren. 

Ziega—Hieroglyphics. 

Zoroaster—Dualism. 

Magic. 

Parsees. 

Zosimus—Julianus. 

Zuinglius—Reformation. 

Zunz, L.—Jost. 

Zwingle—Billican, T. 

Lasko. 

Reformed Church. 

Zybnek—Huss. 






























































Note to the Index, 


In consequence of the contents of this work being arranged under 
distinct heads in which an alphabetical order is observed, an index is 
not required for the leading words, which may be found as in an 
ordinary dictionary or lexicon. Still, in many of the articles, there 
are references to persons, places or events which are of great interest, 
and the reader unaccustomed to the work might find a difficulty in 
remembering the head under which they may be found. So, also, 
the fullness of the work will not at first sight be apparent to a hasty 
observer who merely glances at the leading words or headings of the 
separate articles. With a view, therefore, to aid readers in discover¬ 
ing the parts of the Encyclopedia where important matter may be 


found, as well as to indicate the comprehensive nature of the work, 
the foregoing index has been prepared, and it is believed that it will 
be found to be copious enough to secure these objects, and yet not so 
minute and extensive as unduly to overload the work. The index to 
the illustrations will enable the reader without any difficulty to dis¬ 
cover the page on which the different illustrations may be found. 
Owing to the fact that the subjects which have been illustrated often 
require but brief articles, while a number of engravings have been 
given to illustrate them, it was found impossible to place them all on 
the same page, or even on adjacent pages. The reader will find this 
index a satisfactory guide through this department of the work. 
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Aaron, Tomb of, 29. 

Abbess (English), 28. 

Abbot, Mitred, 28. 

Abn, Mount, Temple on, 1609. 
Abraham, Fountain of, 70. 

Absalom’s Tomb, 37. 

Abyssinian Queen Journeying, 40. 
Aceldama, 41. 

Achan Hiding Treasures, 43. 

Acre, 38. 

Acropolis, Athens, 229. 

Addax Oryx, Cl9. 

Adder, 52. 

Addereth, The, 529. 

“Adjutant,” The (Stork), 1577. 
Adonijah, with Joab and others, 1540. 
Adonis Sleeping, 1603. 

Adoption, Spirit of, 55. 

Adjeroud (Etham), 1489. 

Adultery. Woman taken in, 57. 
jElius Hadrian, 784. 

Agave, 92. 

Aggie-Stone, 30. 

Agnus Dei, 60. 

Agostino Caracci, 948. 

Agrippa, Temple of, 68. 

“Aliava,” River to, 69. 

Ain Mousa, 1002. 

Aisle of Canterbury, Cathedral, 1103. 
Alabaster Boxes, 72. 

Scent Bottles, 72. 

Alb, 74. 

Albans, St., Abbey, 453. 

Nave of Abbey at, 1276. 

Aldrich, D. D., Henry, 76. 

Alabaster Vessels, 73. 

Alby Cathedral, 754. 

Almond Tree, 90. 

Alexander the Great, Head of, 77. 
Alexandria, Plan of, 81. 

Ships of, 83. 

View of, 82. 

Alfred the Great, Seal of, 1495. 
Alhambra, Hall of, 1138. 

Aloe, 92. 

Alphabets, Genealogy of, 93. 

Table of, 94. 

Altar, Cathedral, Nuremburg, 1434. 
Egyptian, 100. 
in Solomon’s Temple, 99. 
in St. Denis, Paris, 500. 
of Burnt Offering, 97. 

Incense, 98. 

Altars, Ancient, 100. 

Amasa, Death of, 104. 

Ambo, Aix la Chapelle, 106. 

Amiens, Cathedral of, 1732. 

Anion, Egyptian, 110. 

Amphitheatre at Pompeii, 1652. 
Roman, 212. 

Amphora, Carrying, 112. 

Amphora?, Greek, 112. 

Roman, 112. 

Amulet, Ancient, 113. 


Amulets, Sculptured, 113. 

Anathoth, 119. 

Anchorliold at Rettenden, 1383. 
Ancient Britons, War Chariot of, 405. 
Door, 897. 

Egyptian Figure, 1539. 

Seated Figure, 1533. 

Fibula?, 628, 629. 

Greek Masonry, 794. 

Jewelry, 1009, 1010, 1012. 

Knife, 1247. 

Musical Instruments, 1243. 

Ship, Old English MSS., 1736. 
Tower, 1630. 

Angel and Zechariah, 1737. 
at Bologna, 1740. 
of Mercy, 276. 
visits Joseph, 1743. 

Angels, 122. 

Animals, Horned, 226. 

Anklets, 124. 

Annibale Caracci, 955. 

Annunciation, The, 126. 

Antelope, Abyssinian, 131. 

East Indian, 131. 

South African, 131. 

Antioch in Syria, 135. 

Pisidia, 136. 

Antoninus Pius, 1431. 

Antwerp Cathedral, 87. 

Apis, 140. 

Apollo, 148. 

Altar of, 99. 

Capital of Column in Temple 
of, 149. 

Consulting Oracle of, 148. 

Ruins of Temple of, 149. 

Appian Way, Rome, 1414. 

Aqueduct, near Jordan, 436. 

Arab Doorways, 167. 

Families Journeying, 157. 
Family, 156. 
of Edom, 159. 

Woman, 158. 

Huts, 161. 

Arabesque, Vatican, Rome, 1731. 
Arabian Lion, 1137. 

Aradus, 294. 

Ararat, Ark on, 186. 

Mountains of, 177. 

Aratus, Bust of, 173. 

Arbutus Andraehne, 173. 

Arcades, Norwich Cathedral, 843, 
844, 845. 

Arched Entrance at Ecouen, 178. 
Archelaus, Coin of, 175. 

Archers, Egyptian, 201. 

Arches, Intersecting, 934, 935. 
Arch of Constantine, Rome, 172,1318. 
Septimus Severus, 1503. 

Titus, 1629. 

Bas Relief from, 374. 

Arches, Delhi, 115. 

Architectural Ornament, 224. 


Architrave in the Forum, 1412. 

Arco Della Pace, Milan, 1321. 
Aristion, 233. 

Aristotle, 184. 

Ark and Utensils of the Temple, 1545. 

Borne by Priests, 189, 190. 
Arles, Obelisk at, 1274. 

Arm, A Colossal, 191. 

Armenia, Mountains of, 191. 

Armlets, 192. 

Armor-Bearer and Warrior, Syrian, 
1674. 

Arrows, Divining by, 515. 

Art, Italian, Specimens of, 944. 
Arvad, 204. 

As, The (Copper), 1429. 

Asa, Death and Burial of, 711. 
Asaph, St., Cathedral of, 1075. 
Ascension, The, 207. 

Aslidod, 206. 

Ashtoreth, 211. 

Askelon, 213. 

Ass, Egyptian, 214, 215. 
of Palestine, 244*. 

Syrian, 215. 

Assour-Dan-Il I., 221. 

Assyrian Court, 225. 

King, 50. 

Winged Figure, 51. 

Assyrians with Spoils, 223. 

Astarte, 211. 

Athena, Figure of, 233. 

Athenian, 233. 

Athens, School of, 237. 

Sketch of, 230. 

View of, 228. 

Atys, 600. 

Audience Chamber, 735. 

Augustine of Canterbury, 244, 245. 
Austin Friars, Dutch Church, 490. 
Autograph of Queen Elizabeth, 564. 
Auxerre, Cathedral of, 719. 

Avenue of Sphynxes, 1558. 

Axum, Obelisk at, 144. 

Baal, 251. 

Baalbec, 251, 252, 253. 

Babe of Bethlehem, 315. 

Babylon, Graven Images at, 255. 

Inundated, 256. 

Babylonian Signet, 260. 

Bacchante, A, 262. 

Bacchus, 261. 

Fragment of Statue of, 263. 
Badger, 263, 264. 

Balas, Coin of, 77. 

Balcony Mosque in Agra, 1686. 
Ballou, Hosea, 1649. 

Bamberg, Cathedral of, 335. 

Band, Oriental, 1262. 

Baptism, Angel of, 123. 

Baptistery of Pisa, 280. 

Baptizing Bowl, 271. 

Barbaras, St., Church of, 282. 


Barbary Mouse, 1197. 

Barfreston Church, 620. 

Barrows, Scythian, 283. 
Bartholomew, Bishop, 284. 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo, 959. 
Base of Assyrian Column, 224. 
Bashan, Hill of, 285. 

Basilicas in Rome, 286, 287, 288, 289. 
Basin, Ancient, 290. 

Basket with Bottles, 291. 

Bas-Relief, Arch of Titus, 374. 

Greek, 766. 

Bat of Palestine, 292. 

Battering-Ram, 573. 

Battle-Axes, Egyptian, 194. 

Baxter, Richard, 292. • 

Baynham doing Penance, 1316. 
Bread, Egyptians Making, 344, 345. 
Bear, Syrian, 293. 

of Thibet, 293. 

Beasts, Fighting with, 681. 

Bedouins, 159. 

Bee-Eater, Palestine, 297. 

Beersheba, 298. 

Beds and Pillows, Egyptian, 295. 
Bedsteads, 294, 296. 

Bell at Moscow, 301. ,« 

Bells, Sizes of, 300. 

Belomantia, 515. 

Benares, Temples at, 879. 
Benedictine, 1223. 

Benedictional, A, 302, 303. 
Berengaria, Queen of Richard I., 
Effigy of, 1403. 

Berlin, French Church at, 1714. 
Bethany, 305. 

Bethaven, 306. 

Bethesda, Pool of, 308. 

Bethlehem, Views of, 311, 312, 313. 
Bethsaida, 317. 

Bier, Egyptian, 321. 

Bey root, Gate of, 320. 

Birs Nimroud, 258, 259. 

Bishop and Priest, 326, 584. 

Goldwell, Effigy of, 749. 
Marshall, Exeter, 1179. 

Bittern of Scripture, 327. 

Black Veil, 1660. 

Blasius, St., 329. 

Bloody Tower, Gateway, 1390. 

Boaz and Ruth, 333. 

Bolts of Egypt, 904. 

Bombay, Street in, 1703. 

Bone Sword and Armor, 196. 

Bonn, Cathedral of, 334. 

Book of the Law, 31. 

Book-rest, 106. 

Books and Pens (Ancient), 32. 

Booths and Tents, Oriental, 336. 
Bossuet, Jacques Benigne, 337. 
Bowing, A Persian, 244. 

Bows, 197. 

Boyle, Robert, 342. 

Bozrah, Ruins of, 342, 343. • 
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Brackets, York Minster, 1662. 
Bramble, The Holy, 1G18. 

Bread from Pompeii, 345, 346. 
Breast-plate of High-Priest, 1355. 

Egyptian, 1355. 

Bristol Cathedral, 5S6. 

Bronze Figure, Roman, 1664. 

Head of Minerva, 1209. 
Brooches, Egyptian, 1011. 

Bruno, St., 350. 

Bucharest Russo-Greek Church,! 443. 
Buddha, Image of, 351. 

Budda, Temple of, 1670. 

Builders, Oriental, 803. 

Bull, 848. 

Human Headed with Wings, 407. 
Sacred, at Tanjore, 886. 

Bulls, Assyrian, Khorsabad, 223. 
Bullock of Egypt, 847. 

Bunyan, John, 351. 

and his Blind Daughter, 352. 
Burgos, Cathedral of, 714, 1691. 
Burnet, Gilbert, 353. 

Burnt-offering, Altar of, 97. 
Burnt-offering, 1279. 

Bust, Colossal, at Thebes, 434. 

Greek Female, 788. 

Busts of Juno, 1068. 

of Minerva, 1209, 1210. 

By land Abbey, Remains of, 181. 

Cable Moulding, 356. 

Cactus Ficus Indicus, 1619. 

Caen, St. Peter’s.Church, 1715. 

Ccesar Augustus,. 248. 

Augustus, coin of, 248. 

Caesars, Palace of, Ruins, 1416. 
Caesarea—Philippi, 357. 

Ruins of, 357. 

Cairn and Kist-Vaens, 1090. 

Cairo, Pyramids and Nile, 358. 

Tombs at, 1219. 

Caldrons, Pompeii, 363. 

Caleb giving away his Daughter, 364. 
Caligula, Coin of, 366. 

Camel, 367,368, 369. 

Camp in the Wilderness, 571. 

of an Arab Tribe, 161. 
Campanile, Florence, 412. 

Camphire, 371. 

Cana, 372, 373. 

Candelabra, 1098, 1099, 1100. 

Canon, Augustinian, 246. 

Canova, Antonio, 816. 

Canterbury Cathedral, 377, 378, 379. 
Caravan in the Desert, 1681. 
Capernaum, Ruins of, 380. 

Capital of Columns, Egyptian, 554, 
1663. 

Compared, 1409. 

Greek, 774, 775. 

Greek and Roman, 1441. 
Captives, 381, 382. 

before Darius, 481. 

Immolated, 1449. 

Putting out their Eyes, 224. 
Caricature of Crucifixion, 763. 
Carmel, Mount, 383. 

Carmelite, 1223. 

Carob Tree, 916. 

Calvary, 365. 

Canterbury Monastery, Ruins of, 1397. 

Caracal la, 1431. 

Carpenters at Work, 802. 

Carthusian, 1222. 


Carts, 384, 385. 

Carved Ivory, 388. 

Caryatides, 235, 388, 413. 

Case for Rolls of Scripture, 31. 
Cassia, 389. 

Castor and Pollux, 415. 

Castor Oil Plant, 389. 

Catacombs, Roman, 390,391,392, 393. 
Cathedral of Abbey, France, 754. 
Amiens, 1732. 

Antwerp, 87. 

Asaph, St., 1075. 

Auxerre, 719. 

Barcelona, 1722. 

Burgos, 714. 

Chartres, 152, 153. 

Chichester, 505. 

Coutances, 741. 

Ely, 410. 

Lyons, Specimen from, 733. 
Mayence, 1734. 

Norwich, 749. 

Messina, 1689. 

Strasburg, 755. 

Pisa, 59. 

Regensberg, 1S88. 

Rheims, 1400. 

Salisbury, 86. 

Spire, 1733. 

Trondhjam, 751. 

York, 438, 745, 1658. 

Catherine, St., 422. 

Cave-chapel under the Dome, 893. 
Cavern, Refugedn, 394. 

Cave-temple, Elephania, 874, 875. 
Cawnpore, Memorial Well at, 1310. 
Cedar-Groves of Lebanon, 1553. 
Cedars of Lebanon, 395. 

Ceiling of St. Croce, Florence, 1730. 

at Cairo, 396. 

Cenotaph of Akbar, 421. 

Censer and Ephod, Egyptian, 1359. 
Censers, 397. 

Ceres, 424. 

Certosa, Church of, 1711. 

Chalice, 396. 

Chameleon, The, 398. 

Chapel, London Bridge, 1616, 1617. 
Chancel, St. Giles, London, 426. 

Wechgellburgh Church, 1740. 
Chapel of St. Govan, 759. 

on supposed Site of the Burning 
Bush, 1235. 

Chariots, 226, 232, 400, 401. 

Charity, 427. 

Charles I. and II., 400, 401. 

Chase, Egyptian, 130. 

Chasuble, 403. 

Chebar, River of, 406. 

Chick-Pea, 523. 

Chief Addressing his Men, 1675. 
Chinese Pagoda, 1291. 

Cinnamon, 417. 

Cistercian, 1222, 1223. 

City, Capture of, 650. 

Civet, 708. 

Ckanoon, or Dulcimer, of Egypt,1246. 
Choir of Sta. Maria Novello, 439. 
Chopsticks and Bowl, 340. 

Chorazin, 409. 

Chrismatory of Silver, 411. 

Christ Teaching, 123. 

Raising Daughter of Jairtis, 957. 
Betrayed by Judas, 1059. 
and the Widow’s Mite, 1215. 


I Christ upon the Sea, 1747. 

Cures the Lepers, 1748. 

Expels Traders from the Temple, 
1749. 

Blesses the Children, 1750. 
Appears after the Resurrection, 
1753. 

Church, 1205. 

Church, Philadelphia, 1698. 
Christina of Sweden, 781. 
Christopher, St., 411. 

Church-Lock, 107. 

de Gesu, Rome, 1426. 

Old Lutheran, Phila., 1157. 
of St. Sophia, 355. 

Window, Memorial, 623. 
Clement XIII., Monument to, 420. 
Cleopatra, Coin of, 421. 

Cloisters, Christ’s Hospital, 451. 
of Lupiana Abbey, 452. 
at Monreale, 423. 

Cloth-Fullers, Roman, 666. 

Clothes, Washing, Egyptian, 667. 
Cocks, Indian and Persian, 425. 

Coins and Coining Money, 77. 

Coin of Archelaus, 175. 

Corinth, 448. 

for Ithmian Games, 680. 

Ephesian, 581. 

Mould and Die, 1252. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 1364. 
Philometor, 1364. 

Philopator, 1384. 

Samaritan, 1458. 
of Seleucus Callinicus, 1525. 
Nicator, 1524. 

Simon, 1525. 

Tiberius, 1626. 

Titus, 1628. 

Coining Money, 1251. 

College, Lutheran, Gettysburg, 1158. 
Collier, Jeremy, 427. 

Colonnade, Herod’s, 854. 
Coloquintida, The, 757. 

Colossal Figure, Egyptian, 49. 

Head, Thebes, 435. 

Colosse, City of, 428. 

Colosseum, Views of, 429, 430, 431, 
1422. 

Colossi, Thebes, 432. 

Column near Constantinople, 442. 
at Mycenae, 775. 

Egyptian, Sides of, 862. 
at Persepolis, 1554. 
near Tyre, 1641. 
of Trajan, 146. 

Common Coral, 444. 

Commerce of Solomon’s Reign, 1543. 
Compton, Henry, 435. 

Coney or Wabber, 437. 
Congregational Meeting-House, 
Hingham, 1537. 

Conjeveram,Temple at, 324,325 1071. 
Conrad III., 441. 

Constantine, Arch of, 

Tolraan, 508. 

Conventual Church, St. Mary Overy, 
455. 

Conversation, Jesus, Martha and 
Mary, 137. 

Cope, 444. 

Copan, Idol at, 881. 

Coriander Plant, 444. 

Corinth, Site and Sketch of, 445, 446, 
447. 


Corinto, 445. 

Cormorants, 446. 

Corn of Egypt and Syria, 761, 763, 
764. * 

Cornices, 449. 

Coronation of Joash, 1019. 

Costumes and Hat of Early Gaul, 
696, 697. 

Cotton Plant, 449. 

Couches, Dining, Pompeii, 41. 
Courier, Modern Oriental, 900. 

Cow of Asia, 847. 

Crane, The, 451. 

Cranmer, Thomas, 451. 

Cressets, 1107. 

Crete, Island of, 456. 

Crocodile, 457. 

Cromlech, 98, 610. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 458. 

Richard, 458. 

Cromwell’s Hand-writing, 509. 

House, 510. 

Crosses, 459, 511, 1314. 

Cross near Pershore, 659. 

St. Paul’s, 1093. 
at Waltham, 624. 

St. Winchester, 834, 835. 

Crossed Hands, 1404. 

Crown of Life to Paul and Peter, 133. 

on Justus and Timothy, 133. 
Crowns, 460. 

Crucifix, Specimens of, 461, 539. 
Crusader, Equipped, 462. 

Crypts, 607, 608. 

Cypress, 467. 

Coast of, 467. 

Cyrene, Necropolis of, 4G9. 

Cyrus, Tomb of, 468. 

Cuckoo of Palestine, 463. 

Cucumber, Bitter, 757. 

Globe, 757. 

Cuirass of Leather, 197. 

Cuirassier, English, 210. 

Cultivation by Terraces, 682. 

Cups and Cup-Bearers, 464, 465. 
Cuthbert, St., 466. 

Cutting Grain, Egyptian, 64. 

Daggers, Egyptian, 194. 

Dagon, 468. 

Dalmanutha, Ruins of, 470. 

Dalmatic, 470. 

Damascus, Gate of, 471. 

View of, 472, 473. 

Dancing-Girls, 474, 475, 476. 

Daniel and David, 477. 

and Nebuchadnezzar, 479. 

Darics, 480. 

Date Palm, 1293, 1646. 

Daughter of Jairus Raised, 957. 
David at Hebron, 486. 

Dedicating his Treasures, 494. 
saving Saul, 485. 
when a Shepherd, 482. 
with Goliath’s Head, 483. 
David’s Charge to Solomon, 1741. 

Men Procuring Water, 962. 
Dayton, Lutheran Church at, 1173. 
Dead Sea, 1491. 

Southern Bay of, 1491. 

Death by Lightning, 1128. 

of the Miser, 1214. 

Decorations in Jesuits’ Church, Rome, 
1426. 

in Trondhjam Cathedral, 753. 
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Delhi, Observatory at, 502. 
Deliverance of Jonah, Scene of, 1031. 
Demetrius Nicator, Coin of, 498. 
Poliorcetes, Coin of, 498. 

Soter, Coin of, 498. 

Denderah, Pillar at, 108. 

Portico at, 109. 

Temple at, 108. 

Denis, St., Abbey Church of, 656. 
Dervish, The Whirling, 501. 

Desert Scene in Syria, 1133. 
Destruction of the Army of Sennach¬ 
erib, 1532. 

Devices on Ancient Lamps, 1101. 
Devotee and Tablet, 48. 

Diadem, 503. 

Diana, Statues of, 504, 505, 506. 

Temple of, 507. 

Diptych, 511. 

Diogenes, 509. 

Dispensation, The Mosaic, 85. 

Dishes, Egyptian, 512. 

Dog-bane of Syria, 1131. 

Dogs, Eastern and African, 516, 517, 
518, 519. 

Dome over the Rock, 892. 

Dominican, 1222. 

Door in Cairo, 359. 

Lichfield Cathedral, 833. 

Doors, Egyptian, 895. 

Doorway at Pompeii, 1654. 

Barfreston Church, 620. 
Doremouse, 1194. 

Doseh, The, 1220. 

Double-stringed Viol, Egyptian, 1244. 
Doum Palm, 1647. 

Dourra of Egypt, 761. 

Dove, 60. 

Dove and Pigeons, 521, 522. 

Drawers and Girdle, Egyptian, 1356. 
Dream of Joseph, 1046. 

Dress of Roman Consul, 443. 
Druid-Circle, 30. 

Dry burgh Abbey, 819. 

Ducks, 530. 

Dunstan, St., 29. 

Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 490. 

Reformed Church, 1391. 
Dwelling-House, Cairo, 360. 

Dying Injunctions of David, 1541. 

Eagle Book-Rest, 533. 

Eagles, 533, 534, 535, 

Earl’s Barton Church, Tower of, 1475. 
Early English Bishop, 587. 

Roman Christians, 1308. 

Rings, 1457. 

Ear-Rings, 536, 537. 

Early Syrian Sculpture, 1484. 
Earthen Bottles, 339. 

East Window, St. Margaret’s Church, 
Canterbury, 622. 

Ebal and Gerizim, 537. 

Edfou, Temple of, 550, 551. 
at, 86o. 

Edom, Wilderness of, 162. 

Edward I., 542. 

VI. in Armor, 210. 
the Confessor’s Chapel, Arches 
in, 183. 

the Confessor, Penny of, 542. 
Egyptian Rings, 1406. 

Effigy of Berengaria, 1403. 

Lady Harcourt, 805. 

Egypt, Gods of. 546. 
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Egypt, Worship in, 547. 

Egyptian Lamps, 1097. . 

on Horseback, 898. 

Priestesses, 1353. 

Priests, 1352. 

Temple, 1607. 

Egyptians at Meat, 267. 

Eleanor, Queen of Henry II., 838. 
Elephant, African, 556. 

Asiatic, 556. 

Elgin, Pillar at, 145. 

Elim and Serbal, Valley near, 1003. 
Elisha and Joash, 563. 

El-Jib, 724. 

El-Tyh, Mountains of, 566. 

Ely Cathedral, Interior, 492. 
Embalming a Corpse, 567, 568. 
Embroidery and Embroidering, 5G9. 
Emmans, Ruins of, 570. 

Emperor Hadrian, Statue of, 784. 
Encampment of Bedouins, 160. 
En-dor, 574. 

Endor, Witch of, 513. 

En-Gedi, Ain-Jiddy, 575. 

Engines of War, 572. 

Entrance to Bethlehem, 311. 

Tombs of the Kings, 1087. 

Entry into Conquered City, 468. 
Ephesus, Amphitheatre of, 580. 
Columns of Temple, 581. 
Outline, Plan of, 582. 

Restored, 583. 

Ruins at, 579. 

Ephesus, Site of, 578. 

Ephod and Girdle, Egyptian, 1359. 
Epicurus, 581. 

Erasmus in his Study, 591. 
Erechtheium, Plan of, 770. 

The Caryatides of, 235. 

The (Restored), 235. 

Erection of a Pyramid, 1368. 

Escape from a Window. 484. 
Escurial, The, 593. 

Esdraelon, Plain of, 594. 

Esther, Shrine of, 597. 

Etham in the Wilderness, 1489. 
Etienne,St.(St.Stephen’s), Vienna,657. 
Etruscan Figure, 1482, 1483. 

Terra Cotta, 1612. 

Rings and Scarabanis, 604. 
Statue, Ancient, 1504. 

Temple, 601. 

Terra Cotta Figures, 602, 603. 
Vases, 615, 616, 617. 

Evora, Temple at, 507. 

Ewer and Basin, 290, 291. 

Exeter Cathedral, Choir, 1373. 

Eyam Church, 44. 

Ezekial, 611. 

Ezra Reading the Law, 612. 

Tomb of, 613. 

Faioum, Pyramid at, 1369. 

Faun, Head of, 620. 

and Satyr, 1468. 

Faustina, 1431. 

Feast of Trumpets, 1644. 

Feiran, Wady, 1004. 

Female Elephant, 557. 

Females, Priestly Families, Egypt¬ 
ian, 1363. 

Feretory, A, 626. 

Ferry-Boat, Nile, 627. 

Fibula, Ornament on, 628, 629. 

Field Mice, 1195. 


Fig Leaves, 630. 

Tree, 630. 

Figures Sitting, 232. 

Finials, 631. 

Fire-Wood Carriers, 632. 

Hewers, 1721. 

First-Fruits Carried, 634. 

First M^ical Instrument, 1241. 

Fish of lae Nile, 635. 

Petrified, 1110. 

Flamingo, 463. 

Flesh Hooks, 639. 

Flocks, Drawing Water for, 704. 

and Herds in Geder, 1534. 
Florence, Cathedral at, 241. 
of, 281. 

Font in Bride Kirk Church, 271. 
East Deerham, 270. 

Sharnbourn, 270. 

St. Catherine’s, 271. 

Fonts, 636, 637, 638, 642, 643. 

Forge and Bellows, Egyptian, 328. 
Forms, Egyptian, 243. 

Oriental, 242. 

Fortresses, Walls and Assaults, 644, 
645, 646, 647, 648, 649. 
Fortune, Altar to, 99. 

Goddess of, 658. 

Teller, Oriental, 514. 

Temple of, Ruins, 652, 674. 
Forum of Nerva, Rome, 1259. 
Roman, Present State, 651. 
Romanum, Ruins of, 1415. 
Fountain, Certosa, near Florence, 
1729. 

Modern, Cairo, 1613. 
of Abraham, 70. 
of Elisha, 980. 
of Lions, Alhambra, 1139. 
of Paul V., 1420. 
of the Virgin, 576. 

Foundation of Solomon’s Temple, 
1610. 

Four Evangelists, Symbols of, 606. 
Fragments, Egyptian, 863, 864. 
Franciscan, 1223. 

Frankincense, 654. 

Frederick II., 709. 

Death of, 655. 

Barbarossa, 654, 707. 

Freiberg, Cn'hedral at, 154. 

French Church, Berlin, 1714. 

Freno, Church of St. Maria, 661. 
Frescoes of Michael Angelo, 1528, 
1529. 

Frogs of Egypt, 664. 

Fruit Baskets, Palestine, 291. 
from Tree of Life, 390. 
of the Olive Tree, 1282. 
of the Pistachio Tree, 1284. 
Fuel, Dung for, 531. 

Funeral Processions, Egyptian, 668, 

669. 

Furniture, Egyptian and Roman, 

670, 671* 

Gable, Cologne Cathedral, 718. 
Crosses, 672, 673. 
in Brandenburg, 673. 

Gadara, Ruins of, 676. 

Springs of, 675. 

Galilee, Mountains of, 677. 

Gallery in a Pyramid, 1368. 
Gardening and Objects in, 684, 685, 
686, 687. 


Garden Pavilion, Chinese, 1312. 
Moorish, 1312. 

Saracenic, 1313. 

Tomb, 44. 

Watered, 683. 

Gate at Antioch, 135. 

Benares, 690. 

Jingeera, E. I., 691. 

Interior St. Stephen’s, 999. 
and Market, Oriental, 1175. 
Modern Oriental, 688, 689. 

St. Stephen’s, Jerusalem, 999. 
Augustinian Monastery, 247. 
Gateway, Canterbury, 376. 

Herculaneum, 171. 

Gaza, Mosque at, 699. 

View of, 698. 

Gazelle, A Divinity Carrying, 51. 
Gazelles and Hares, 1452, 1453. 
Gecko, The, 627. 

Genealogy of Patriarchs, 702, 703. 
Genet, 708. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, 710. 

George, St., Ruins of Church of, 713. 
Gerizim and Ebal, 537. 

Mount, 716, 717. 

Gethsemane and Jerusalem, 721. 
Ghaor-Khur, 216. 

Ghauts of Benares, 723. 

Ghurundel, Wady, 561. 

Gibeon, 725. 

Gilead, Mountains of, 731. 

Giraffe, The, 399. 

Girdle and Tunic, Egyptian,' 1357. 
Glass Bottles, 737, 738. 

Glassware, Egyptian, 736. 

Pompeiian, 736. 

Glastonbury Abbey, Ruins of, 27. 

Cup found in, 27. 

Glede, 737. 

Glory or Halo, 795. 

Gnu, or Asiatic Wild Ox, 1366. 
Golden Calf, 1232. 

Candlestick, 375. 

Gate, The, 1000. 

Porch at Freiberg, 155. 

Gold Ore, 746. 

Golgotha, 365. 

Good Samaritan, Parable of, 125. 

Shepherd, 390. 

Goose of Egypt, 750. 

Gothic Cross at Ilildesheini, 79» 

Roof, Nuremberg, 743. 

Windows, Consecutive Styles, 493. 
(iourd of the Prophets, 757. 

Govan, St., Chapel of, 759. 

Grace M. E. Church, Philadelphia, 

1202. 

Granary, 67. 

Granaries of Egypt, 765. 

Grapes, Palestine, 1707. 

Grazie, Church of Sta. Maria, 1720. 
Great Mosque, Hebron, 829. 

Greek Bust, 1485. 

Church, Interior, 185. 

Early Scripture, 1485. 
Monument, Bas-relief, 1255. 
and Roman Capitals, 1441. 
Tombs, 767. 

Greyhounds, Egyptian, 774. 
Grindstone, Oriental, 776. 

Grotesque Egyptian Figures, 1481. 
Ground Plan, Holy Sepulchre, 891. 
Grove, Druidic, 869. 

Groves, Worship in, 777. 
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Gudule, St., Brussels, 779. 
Guttenberg, Statue of, 783. 

Hadrian, the Emperor, 784. 

Hagar and Ishmael, 785. 

Haggai’s Message, 787. 

Hair worn by Greek Women, Bas- 
relief, 789. 

Hairy Coat, 524. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 792. 

Hall of Justice, Roman, 15G6. 

Saracenic, 177. 

Halo or Glory, 795. 

Halt in the Desert, 370. 

Halting at a Well, 158. 

Haraan Imploring Queen Esther, 797. 
Haman’s Indignation, 796. 
Hamon-Gog, 799. 

Hamster, The, 1196. 

Hanaper, English, for Records, 1725. 
Harangue of Rabshakeh, 858. 

Hares and Gazelles, 1452, 1453. 

Harts at Water-brook, 811. 

Harvest in Palestine, 65. 

Harvesting, Threshing, etc., 64, 65, 
66, 67. 

Hawk, 813. 

Hazel, 814. 

Head of the Memnon, 1190, 1191. 
Heathen Caricature, 763. 

Heaven and Earth, Representation 
of, 552. 

Hebe, 815. 

Hebrew Maidens Mourning, 734. 
Minstrel, Lament of, 257. 

Musical Procession, 1260. 

Hebron, Pool of, 831. 

Views of, 820, 821, 822, 825, 827, 
829. 

Hewers of Fire-wood, 1721. 

Heilbronn.Palace, Entrance to, 180. 
Heliopolis, 251. 

Henry II. of England, 838, 839. 

Henry IV. and his Queen, Tomb of, 

841. 

Hercules, 846. 

Herdsmen, Egyptian, 852. 

Hereford Cathedral, 599. 

Heriot’s Hospital, 853. 

Herod’s Colonnade, 854. 

Hexham and St. Cuthbert, 460. 
Hezekiah, Isaiah warning, 860. 

Pool of, 857. 
showing Treasures, 861. 
with a Letter, 859. 

Hieroglyphics, 33, 866, 867. 
High-places, Druidic, 868, 870, 871. 
High Priest, Jewish, 1354. 

Hildesheira, Cross at, 79. 

Hindoo Emblem, 880. 

Idol at Copan, 881. 

Idol-car, 873. 

Temple, Ramisseram, 877. 

Hinges, 897. 

Hippicus, Tower of, 876. 
Hippopotamus, 299. 

Hiram’s Tomb, Tyre, S78. 

Hoeing the Ground, 62. 

Hog of Syria, 885. 

Holy Communion, Church of, Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1157. 

Family, The, 1053. 

Innocents, Church of, New York, 
589. 

Place, The, 96. 


Holy Sepulchre, Church of, 121. 
Sepulchre, Plan of, 891. 
Sepulchre, Views in, 888, 8S9. 
Holyrood Chapel, Ruins, 491. 

Honey Bee, Palestine, 297. 

Hoopoe, The, 1111. 

Hor, Mount, 96. 

Horeb, 896. 

Horned Pheasants, 1328, 1329. 
Horses of Royal Chariot, 402. 
Hospital, Heriot’s, 853. 

Hot Springs of Amatha, 675. 
Housewife, 525. 

Human Sacrifices, 1449. 

Humility, Christ Teaching, 123. 
Hunter, the Mighty, 218. 

IIuss, John, before the Council, 911. 
Huts and Costume of Early Gaul,696, 
697. 

Hut, Eastern, 894. 

Hyaenas, 912, 914. 

Hydria, a Silver, 913. 

Hyssop, 915. 

Ibex or Rock Goat, 740. 

Ibis and Serpent, 53. 

The Sacred, 917, 918, 919. 

I bn Tayloon, Cairo, 359. 

Ichneumon, 921. 

Idol-car, Hindoo, 873. 

Idolets, Egyptian, 922, 923, 924, 925. 
Idols, Sculptured, Hindoo, 882, 883. 
Iffley Church, 1208. 

Image Raised bv Nebuchadnezzar, 
1254. 

Implements for Writing(Pompeii),31. 
Incantada, Upper Part of, 1410. 
Incense-stand, Gothic, 927. 

Infant Moses Found, 1233. 

Infulce, 927. 

Inner Garment, 526. 

Innocent XI., 928. 

XII., 929. 

Inscriptions, Wady Mokatteb, 931. 
Intersecting Arches, 934, 935. 
Ipsambool, Colossus at, 433. 

Temple at, 48, 101. 

Irish Memorial Crosses, 1314. 
Irrigation, 938, 939, 940, 941. 

Isaiah Warning Hezekiah, 860. 
Ishmael, Hagar and, 787. 

Isis, Temple of, Ruins. 943. 

Israelites, March of, 543. 

Isthmian Games, Medal of, 680. 

Jabboc, The Brook, 949. 

Jackals, 523. 

Jacob at Bethel, 307. 

Death of, 953. 
and Laban, 952. 

Tending Flocks, 951. 

Welcomed by Joseph, 1050. 
Jacob’s Bridge, 349. 

Prayer, 950. 

Well, 1696. 

Jael Slaying Sisera, 954. 

Jaffa Gate, Tower at, 1001. 

James I. of England, 960. 

II. of England, 960. 
the Pretender, 961. 

Janmeus, Coin of, 77. 

Japanese Flute-Plaver, 1309. 

Jasmine, 963. 

Jebel Musa, Summit of, 1527. 
Jehoiakim Burning the Roll, 973. 


Jehoshaphat, Valley of, 964. 
Jephthah’i* Daughter, 965: 

Jeremiah put into the Dungeon, 975. 

the Prophet, 967. 

Jericho, Views of, 977, 978, 979. 
Jerusalem, from Mount Zion, 989. 
Jerusalem, from Olivet, 995. 
from the South, 987. 
of the Present, 985. 

Old Wall of, 991, 992, 993, 994. 
Outline View of, 982. 

Time of Christ, 983. 

David, 981. 

Jesus amidst the Doctors, 80. 

Birth of Announced, 127. 
in the Manger, 314. 

Jethro with Moses’ Wife, 1237. 
Jewelry, Ancient, 1009, 1010, 1012. 
Jewish Physician, 1332. 

Jewry Wall, England, 1014. 

“Jews’ House,” England, 1015. 
Jezreel, Ruins of, 1017. 

Jizeh, Pyramids of, 1370. 

Joash, Coronation, 1019. 

Job, Desolation of, 1020. 

and his Friends, 1021. 

Joppa from the South, 1037. 
looking Seaward, 1035. 

Southward, 1034. 

and the Tan-Yards, 1036. 

John, Effigy of, 1028. 

• King of England, 1027. 
in Patmos, 1302. 
in the Wilderness, 1024. 

John Knox’s House, 1349. 

Monument, 1350. 

John, St., the Apostle, 1022. 
the Baptist, 272. 

Plead of, 273. 

John’s Church, St., Chester, 1204. 

John Street, M. E. Church, N. Y.,1201. 
John the Baptist in Prison, 1025. 

Statues of, 1023, 1026. 

Joktheel, Temple at Petra, 163. 

Jonah cast into the Sea, 1029. 
and IPosea, 1033. 

Tomb of, 1032. 

Jordan, Banks of, 1041. 
below Jericho, 1045. 
below Sea of Galilee, 1044. 
entering Sea of Galilee, 1042. 
leaving Sea of Galilee, 1043. 

Source of, 1040. 

The, by Moonlight, 1039. 

Joseph before Pharaoh, 105. 
and Mary, Marriage of, 134. 
relating his Dream, 1047. 
and the Angel, 1743. 

Holy Family, 1053. 
welcoming Jacob, 1050. 
with the Midianites 1049. 

Joseph’s Dream, 1046. 

Tomb, 1051. 

Joshua Covenanting with the Peo¬ 
ple, 1054. 

Josiah, Death of, 1056. 

Jubilee Proclaimed, 1057. 

Judas betraying Christ, 1059. 

Bargaining to Betray our Lord, 
1751. 

Judgment, The Last. Represented,553. 
Julius Ca?sar, 356. 

Jumna Musjid at Delhi, 1066. 

The, 175. 

Juniper Tree, 1067. 


Juno, Head of, 1067. 

Jupiter and Ceres, 1070. 

Olympius, Temple of, 42. 
Panhellenius, Temple of, 772,773. 
Statue of, 1069. 

Karli Cave, Aisle in, 319. 

Karli, Entrance to, 318. 

Katta or Quail, 1371. 

Kefr Kenna, 372. 

Ken, Bishop, 1076. 

Kepler, Monument to, 1077. 

Key, Mediaeval, 1078. 

Khorazy, 409. 

Khur of Persia, 216. 

Kidron, The Brook, 1079. 

Kids, Sheep and Goats, 679. 
Kist-Vaens and Cairn, 1090. 

Kit’s Coty House, 1091. 

King and Attendants, Persian, 1054. 

the Dragon, 1578. 

King’s College Chapel, 1089. 
Kneeling Devotee, 48. 

Knight Hospitaller, 462. 

Knox, John, 1348. 

Knight Templar, 462. 

Kootab-Minar, Delhi, 114. 

Koran, Inscriptions from the, 167. 

La Maison Carrie, Nismes, 1444. 

Lady Chapel, St. Marv Overy, 497, 
1095. 

Harcourt, Effigy of Lady, 805. 
Ladies in Full Dress, Egyptian, 558. 
Lamp and Stands, 1096, 1097. 

Land Divided by Lot, 1149. 

Lanterns, 1104, 1105, 1106. 

Laodicea, 590. 

Aspect of, 1109. 

Site of, 1108. 

Lapides Judaici, 1110. 

L’Arc de Triomphe, Paris, 1319, 

Last Judgment, 553. 

Latin Gospels, Fac-simile, 322. 

Laver, The, 1112. 

The Brazen, 1113. 

Law, Ancient Book of the, 31. 

Lazarus Released from his Grave- 
clothes, 1115. 

Leopards, 1123. 

Leopold I., 1124. 

Lebanon Mountains, 1117. 

Lectern, 1120. 

Lentiles, 1121. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 958. 

Letter Carrier, Oriental, 168. 

of Sennacherib, 859. 

Libera, a Female Bacchus, 1125. 
Lign-aloe, 92. 

Light Troops, Egyptian, 200. 

Lilburue, Col. John, 1129. 

Lily of Syria, 1130. 

Lincoln Cathedral, 239, 908, 909. 
Interior, 492. 

Lindisfarne,Conventual Remains,454. 
Lion-headed Figures, 1134. 

Samson and the, 1460. 

Lioness and her Young, 1135. 

Slain by Nimrod, 218. 

Lions, 1133, 1134, 1135, 1136, 1137. 
Lizard of Syria, 1140. 

Lloyd, William, 1141. 

Locke, John, 1143. 

Locks and Keys, Ancient, 1142. 

Locusts, 1145. 
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Locusts, Plague of, 1144. 

Lois Teaching Timothy, 1645. 

“ London Stone,” 1580. 

Long-eared Goat of Syria, 701. 

Lord, Our, 132. 

Lord’s Supper, The, 1147. 

Lot, The Land divided by, 1149. 
Louis XIV. of France, 1150. 

Ludd (Ancient Lvdda), Fountain of 
Abraham near, 70. 

Luther at Augsburg, 1153. 

Preaching, 1152. 

Luther’s Boyhood, 1171. 

Lutheran Seminary, Illinois, 1174. 

at Gettysburg, 1159. 

Luxor, Obelisks at, 142. 

Sides of Obelisk, 143. 

Lydda, Ruins of Church at, 713. 
Lynx of Syria, 1324. 

Lysikrates, Ornament from Monu¬ 
ment of, 236. 

Madeleine, Peristyle of the, 1655. 

St., Interior, Troyes, 744. 
Madonna, Statues of, 60, 1160, 1161. 
Magdalene, The, 1162. 

Magi Offering Gifts, 1163. 

“ Magna Charta,” Specimen of, 1164. 
Magnus, St., Church of, Kirkwall, 
1165. 

Mahmal, The, 1183. 

Mail, A Coat of, 197. 

Maison Carrie, La, 1444. 

Malmesbury Abbey, 167. 

Arch in, 179. 

Porch of, 180. 

Tomb in, 1168. 

Malta or Melita, 1249. 

Mamertine Prison, Rome, 1385. 
Mandrake, The, 1170. 

Manslayer Escaping, 1384. 

Map of Ancient Alexandria, 81. 

Cairo, the Pyramid Fields and 
the Nile, 358. 

Egypt (Goshen) and the Route 
of the Israelites, 543. 
Esdraelon (Plain of Jezreel), 
594. 

Palestine, South, 1712. 

Suez, Gulf or Bay of, 1490. 
“Marabou,” The (Stork), 1577. 
Marble Screen in the Taj, 1598. 
Marbles, The Xanthean, 625. 
Marcellus II., Consul, 1431. 

Marcus Aurelius, Bust of, 1172. 
Margaret’s Church, St., 240. 

Maria Sta. Della Croce, Church of, 
1713. 

Mark’s, St., Church, New York, 588. 
Marriage of Joseph and Mary, 134. 

of Solomon, 1542. 

Mar-Saba, Convent of, 120. 

Mars', Statue of, 1178. 

Martha and Mary, 137. 

Martin’s Church, St., 240. 

Mary (Bas-relief), 54. 

Queen of England, 1330. 

Mary’s Church, St., 240. 

Masonry, Ancient Greek, 794, 800 
Ancient Roman, 801. 

Matilda, Queen of England, 837. 
Mayence, Cathedral of, 1734. 
Meat-Offering, 1281. 

Medals, Roman, 1007. 

Medea and Daughters of Pelias, 793. 


Mediaeval Vessels, 73. 

Meekness and Patience Exemplified, 
279. 

Melanchthon’s Misgivings, 1185. 
Melchizedek, 1199. 

Melita or Malta, 1249. 

Melita, St. Paul’s Bay, 1248. 

Melrose Abbey, 1187. 

Memnon, Head of, 1190, 1191. 
Memorial Cross at Sand bach, 665. 
Memorial Well, Cawnpore, 1310. 
Mendicants, Blind, 330. 

Mengs, Anton Raphael, 1064. 
Mercury, Bust of, 1192. 

Mercv-Seat, The, 187. 

Messengers, Eastern, 1193. 

Messina, Cathedral of, 1689. 

Metal Mirrors, 1211, 1212. 

Mexico, Deity of, 528, 529. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 947. 

The Archangel, 1203. 

Midianites Buying a Slave, 1048. 
Midianites, Joseph with the, 1049. 
Migration, Oriental, 35. 

Millet, 762. 

Millstones, Ancient, 1207. 

Milton, John, 1213. 

Minarets, Moorish, 1631. 

Minerva, Bronze Statue of, 1665. 
Statuette of, 233. 

Temple of, 231. 

Temple of, Ruins, 448, 1250. 
Ministering Angel, 122. 

Minster of York, 1658. 

Mint of Syria, 1394. 

Miracles, Fire and Solomon’s Sacri¬ 
fice, 1544. 

Mirrors of Metal, 1211, 1212, 

Mitred Abbot, 28, 1222. 

Mitres of Egyptian Priests, 1358. 
Moab, Views in, 1216, 1217. 

Mode of Wearing a Ring,. 1406. 

of Wearing Hair, Egyptian, 790. 
Modern Egyptian Plough, 63. 

Rome, Bird’s Eye View of, 1421. 
Mbdcs of Sitting, 1505. 

Mohammed, Tomb of, 1218. 
Mohammedan Mosques, 1398, 1399. 
Mokatteb, Wady, 1005. 

Molten Sea, The, 1530. 

Mompesson, Tomb of, 1340. 

Monarch in Audience-Chamber, 1085. 

on his Throne, 1086. 

Monastery near Messina, 1690. 

St. Augustine’s, 246. 
Monstrances, 1224, 1225. 

Monte CavallQ, Obelisk of, 147. 
Monumental Pillars, 1226. 

Monument at Worms, 1156. 

Leo XI., 1122. 

Paul III., 1311. 
to George Whitfield, 1701. 
to John Knox, 1350. 

Moorish Doorway, 177. 

Gateway, 176. 

Tower, 1631. 

Mordecai Receiving Honors, 1229. 
Moresheth-Gath, 1228. 

Mosaic Dispensation, 85. 

Floor, 1230. 

Pictures, Pompeii, 1231. 

Mosaics, 1256, 1257. 

Moscow, Russian Church, 1442. 
Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, 
1236. 


Moses Discovered by Pharaoh’s 
Daughter, 1233. 

and Joshua with the Tables, 1238. 
Relieving the People, 1680. 
Rescuing an Israelite, 1234. 
Viewing the Promised Land, 
1239. 

Mosque at Agra, Interior, 1687. 
at Delhi, 1066. 

Cairo, 359. 
of Omar, 1285. 

The Pearl, at Agra, 1672. 

Moulds for Porcelain Ware, 1346. 
Mound Tomb, East Indies, 692. 
Mount Carmel, 383. 

Lebanon, 1118, 1119. 
of Olives, 1283. 

Seir, 1498. 

Serbal, 1531. 

Sermon on, 1744. 

Mourning, Hebrew Maidens, 734. 
Muhlenberg, Henry M., 1240. 
Mulberry, or Sycamine Tree, 1586. 
Munster of Basel, 184. 

Mycenai, Bas-Relief, 111. 

Column at, 775. 

Myrtfe, 1245. 

Naja Haje (Adder), 52. 

Napoleonic Column, 1320. 

Naseby Field, Obelisk on, 1396. 
Nathan Reproving David, 487. 

Nave of Abbey, St. Alban’s, 1276. 
Nay or Flute, Egyptian, 1244. 
Nazareth, People of, Seek to Cast 
Jesus from the Precipice, 1746. 
Nazarite, The, 1253. 

Nebuchadnezzar,Image raised by,1254 
Necropolis, Remains of, 469. 
Nehemiah at Jerusalem, 495. 

before Darius, 1571. 

Neptune, Temple of, Paestura, 769, 
771. 

Nero, 1258. 

Nero’s Palace, Ruins of, 1258. 

New Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
1169.' 

Nicrea, Wall and Gate of, 1263. 
Nicator, Seleucus, Coin of, 1524. 
Niche, 748. 

Night Herons, 856. 

Nile, Vessel on, 1515. 

View on, 1264. 

Nimrod, 217. 

and the Dragon, 219. 
the King, 220. 

Nineveh, 1266. 

Niobe. Bust of, 1267. 

and her Children, 1267. 

Nismes, “ La Maison Carrie,” 1444. 

Temple at, 1411. 

Nisroch, 1268. 

Noah’s Sacrifice, 1269. 

Tower, 1270. 

Norman Capital at Norwich, 843. 

Keep, Pevensey, 1073. 
Nose-Rings, Egyptian, 1013. 

Notre Dame, Chalons, 726. 

Chartres, 152, 153. 

Du Port, Clermont, 1272. 

Paris, 150, 151. 

Poictiers, 1271. 

Portal of, 151. 

Nubia, Ruins of Temple in, 1668, 
1669. 


Nubian Temple, Ruins, 936. 
Pyramid, 1369. 

Oak, Abraham’s, 36. 

of Palestine, 1273. 

Obelisk at Axum, 144. 
at Baa l bee, 254. 

in County of Elgin, Scotland, 145. 
on Naseby Field, 1396. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, 1274. 

Old Oak at Windsor, 1273. 

Wall of Jerusalem, 991. 
Oleander or Willow, 1705. 

Oleaster, 1347. 

Olive Tree, 1282. 

Grove, Gethsemane, 720. 

Olivet, View of, 993. 

Omar, Mosque of, 1285. 

Onion of Syria, 1286. 

Oo’d or Guitar of Egypt, 1244. 
Oracle of Apollo, 148. 

Orange Tree of Palestine, 1287. 
Orchestra, Egyptian, 1275. 

Persian, 1261. 

Orders in Roman Architecture, 1403 
Oriental Baker, Modern, 347. 
Hunter, 368. 

Letter Carrier, 168. 

Modern, 532. 
on Horseback, 899. 

Shepherd, 639. 

Well, 1685. 

with Loins Girded, 735. 
Orientals Dining, 266. 

Ornamental Gable, Carlisle, 672. 
Ospray, The, 1288. 

Ostriches, 1289. 

Otho III., 1290. 

Ouen, St., Rouen, 58. 

Our Lord with the Book, 1657. 

Owl, The, 1289. 

Oxen Noosed, 1367. 

as Beasts of Draught, 850. 
Oxford, 1716. 

Ox Cars, 386, 387. 
of Syria, 849. 

Horn, 1242. 

Wild, North Africa, 619. 

P.'ESTUM, Temples at, 769, 771. 
Pagoda at Tanjore, 887. 

Chinese, 1291. 

Palace at Allahabad, 1673. 

Borghesi, 1417. 

Entrance to, Heilbronn, 180. 
in Nubia, Ruins, 937. 
of the Caesars, Ruins, 1416. 
Ruins of, 249. 

Palatine Chapel, Palermo, 1436. 
Palestine Grapes, 1707. 

Harvest in, 65. 

South, 1712. 

Palms, 1646, 1647. 

Palmyra, Arches at, 174. 
or Tadmor, 1594. 

Ruins at, 1595, 1596. 

Panel-Work, Egyptian, 1295. 

Pan, Terminal Statue of, 1294. 
Pantheon at Rome, 1296. 

Interior of, 1297. 

The, 1422. 

Papal Tiara and Emblems, 1433. 
Paradoxure, The, 920. 

Paran, Wilderness of, 1298. 
Parliament Oak, 1325. 
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^ Parthenon, Athens, 231. 

Peristyle of, 230. 

Parthenos, Figure of, 233. 
Partridges, 1299. 

Pasht, 1300. 

Pashur Denounced, 969. 

Paten, 1301. 

Patience and Meekness Exemplified, 
279. 

Patmos, Isle of, 1303. 

John, on, 1302. 

Patriarchal Church, Moscow, 1442. 
Patriarchs, Eastern, 1303. 

Patrick, Simon, 1505. 

Paul before Herod, 855. 

Paula, Saint, 1311. 
by Durer, 1305. 

Preaching at Athens, 1307. 

St., Writing, 577. 
the Apostle, 61, 1305. 

Veronese, 946. 

Pairi’s escape from Damascus, 1300. 
Old St., London, 1181. 

St., Bay, 1248. 

Cross, 1093. 

Pavement, Tessellated, Cairo, 1013. 
Roman, 1735. 

Pax, 1313. 

Peace-Offering, 1280. 

Pearl Mosque, Agra, 1672. 

Pelican, 1315. 

Penance by Baynham, 1316. 

Pendant, Chapter-House, York, 1317. 
Penn, William, 1317. 

Pentateuch, Copy of, 71. 

People of Nazareth and Jesus, 1740. 
Pergamos, 1336. 

Pericles, 1321. 

Persecution of Christians, 1387. 
Persepolis, Bas-Relief from, 74. 
Columns at, 1554. 

Pillar at, 75. 

Pershore, Cross near, 659. 

Persian Lioness and her Young, 1137. 
Sculpture, Early, 1579. 

War Boats, 1517. 

Winged Figure, 1538. 

Peter delivered from Prison, 1323. 
in Prison, 13S6. 

St., Church of, Caen, 742. 

Peter’s, St., Rome, 1423, 1424. 

Petra or Sela, 1499. 

Rock-Cut Temple, 103. 

Tomb at, 164, 165. 

Treasury at, 106. 

Petre, Edward, 1325. 

Pevensey, Antiquities at, 1072, 1073. 
Pharaoh’s Court, 1326. 

Daughter, 1327. 

Daughter Discovering the Infant 
Moses, 1233. 

Dream, 105. 

Joseph before, 105. 

Palace, 555. 

Treasury, 166. 

Phidias’ Colossal Statue of Jupiter, 

1069. 

Phigaleia, Temple at, 149. 

Philadelphia, 1337. 

I’hike, Temple at, 160S. 

Philip II. of Spain, 1331. 

Phoenicia, Temple in, 1606. 

Phoenician Figure, 1483. 

Inscriptions, 932, 933. 

Physician, Roman Monuments, 1333. 


Piazza del Quirinale, Rome, 147. 
Pigeons and Doves, 520, 521, 522. 
Pilaster, A, 1334. 

Pilgrim, Female, 1335. 

Monk, 1335. 
with Hair-Shirt, 791. 

Pillar, Door of Lichfield Cathedral 
832. 

of our Saviour, The, 277. 
of Salt, 1454. 

Pillars in Oriental Buildings, 1343. 
Pinnacle, 1339. 

Norwich Cathedral, 842. 

Pisa, Baptistery of, 280. 

Cathedral of, 5p. 

Tower of, 59. 

Piscina, Norwich Cathedral, 748. 
Pistachio Tree, 1271. 

Pius IX., 1338. 

Pix, 00. 

Place, The Holy, 96. 

Plains of Babylon, 258. 

Jericho, 979. 

Plane Tree, 408. 

Plans of Greek Temples, 768. 
Plantain, 1341. 

Plas Newyold, Cromlech at, 987 
Playing before a King, 484. 

Plough, Ancient, 62. 

Drawn by Men, 62. 

Ploughs and Ploughing, 62, 63. 
Ploughing with Oxen, 63. 

Poictiers, Notre Dame at, 1271. 
Pomegranate Fruit, 1342. 

Pompeii, Ancient Amphitheatre at, 
1652. 

Dining Couches, 41. 

Interiors of Houses, 906, 907. 
Interior of a Mansion, 1053. 
Window at, 1706. 

Pompeiian Lamps and Stands, 1096. 
Pompey’s Pillar, 81. 

Pool of Hebron, 831. 

Hezekiah, 857, 996. 

Siloam, 997. 

Pope Alexander, 79. 

Poppy-Heads, 1345. 

Porcelain, Moulds for, 1346. 

Porch, Golden, of Freiberg Cathedral, 
155. 

Porcupine, 1347. 

Portal, Burgos Cathedral, 1691. 

St. Sebald, Nuremberg, 1497. 

Potter at Work, 1682. 

A, Working, 1682. 

Pottery, Roman, 1569. 

Pouch, English, for Records, 1726. 
Pneneste, Pavement at, 253. 

Pretender, James, the, 9G1. 

The Young, 961. 

Priestly Office, Setting apart to, 89. 
Priests Blessing the People, 1351. 

Prince and Attendants, 1083. 

Princes of, 1327. 

of Pharaoh, 1327. 

Printing Office, Early Dutch, 1361, 
1362. 

Priory Church, Rhosmarket, 1401. 
Prison, The Mamertine, 1385. 

Procession, Musical, 1200. 

Proclaiming the Jubilee, 1057. 

Procuring Water for David, 962. 
Ptolemaic (Acre), 38. 

Ptolemy Lagus, 136. 

Lagus, Coin of, 136. 


| Pulling Corn, Egyptian, 64. 

Pulpit, Hugh Lloyd’s, 1141. 
Oriental, 1364. 

Purification of a Jewish Soldier, 193 
Pyra, John, 1370. 

Pyramid at Faioum, 1369. 

Erection of, 1368. 

Field of Jizeh, 549. 
in Nubia, 1369. 

Interior of, 1368. 

Pyx, 1371. 

Quadrans, The (Copper), 1430. 
Quail of Palestine, 1372. 

Queen Elizabeth, Autograph of, 564. 
of Sheba, 40,1547. 

RABBATn-Ammon, Gate at,1374,1378. 

Ruins of, 1377. 

Rabshakeh, 222. 

Harangue of, 858. 

Rachel, Tomb of, 1375. 

Ram, Four-Horned, 705. 

Ramah, 1376. 

Ram-headed Sphynx, 39. 

Ramisseram, Hindoo Temple at, 877. 
Ramleh, 182. 

Ram’s Horn, 1242. 

Ras Mohammed, 1488. 

Raven, 13S0. 

Reading Abbey, Ruins of, 1379. 
Reaping in Palestine, 1381. 

Rebekah and Eliezer at the Well,1382. 
Reelusorium at Rettenden, 1383. 
Records, English Hanaper for, 1725. 

English Skippet for, 1725. 

Red Sea, 1488. 

Refining Metals, 807. 

Regensberg, Cathedral of, 1688. 

! Rehoboam warned by Shemaiah, 1536. 
Religion, Spirit of, 56. 

Reliquiem at Cologne, 1740. 

Remains of Temple of Venus, 45. 
Rembrandt, Paul, 1063. 

Rephidim, Rock in, 1006. 

Residence of a Saxon Nobleman, 1507. 
Rlieims, Cathedral of, 1400. 

Rhosmarket Church, 1401. 

Rice Bowl and Chopsticks, 340. 

Rice of Syria, 762. 

Richard I., 1402, 1403. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 1403. 

Ricimus Community 756. 

Rigging-Loft, New York, 1200. 

Riba, Site of Jericho, 978. 

Ring-Money, Ancient, 1221. 

Ring, Roman, Egyptian, 1405. 

Rings Worn by Early Christians,1407. 
Rise of the Nile, 358. 

Road to Bethlehem, 309. 

Rochester Cathedral, Views of 1060 
1061. 

Conventual Seal of, 455. 
Rock-Crystal Vessels, 73. 

Rock in Rephidim, 1006. 

Rolls and Cases, Ancient, 1724. 

Roman Altar, 99. 

Arch, 171. 

Architecture, Orders in, 1403. 

Baths, Ancient, 1426, 1427. 
Charioteer, 404. 

Cippus, 417. 

Cists, 418. 

Consul, 443. 

Coins Time of Christ, 1432. 


Roman Corinthian Temple, Nismes, 
1411. 

Early Coins, 1430. 

. Forum, Present State, 651. 
and Greek Capitals, 1441. 
Lamps, 1126. 

Lighthouse at Dover, 1127. 
Medals, 1007. 

Monument at Vienne, 1255. 
Orders in Architecture, 1408. 
Patera, 341. 

Rings, 1405. 

Standards, 1565. 

Statues, 1486, 1487. 

Wall, Part of, 1446. 

Rome, Modern, 1419. 

Restored, Views of, 1413. 

Rose of Jericho, 1435. 

of Sharon, 1439. 

Rouen, Abbey Church, 58. 

Royal Bed, 296. 

Rubens Memorial Chapel, 1440. 

Peter Paul, 1062. 

Ruins of Palace of the Caesars, 249. 
of Rabbath-Ammon, 1377. 
of Temples in Nubia, 166S, 1669. 
Temple of Fortune, Pompeii, G74. 
Russo-Greek Church, 1443. 

Sackcloth, 1447. 

Sacramentshauslein, 1450. 

Sacred Ibis, 917, 918, 919. 

Tree and Nisroch, 1268. 

Sacrifice of Noah, 1269. 

Sacrifices, Human, 1449. 

Saffron, 1451. 

Saide (Modern) or Sidon, 1521. 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 117. 

Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 238. 

Sakieli or Persian Wheel, 941. 

Salisbury Cathedral, 86. 

Sally-Port, Pevensey 1873. 

Saloniki, 1615. 

Salt, Pillar of, 1454. 

Valley of, 1455. 

Samaria, 1456, 1457, 1459. 

Samaritan Coins, 1458. 

the Good, Parable of, 125. 

Samson in Captivity, 1461. 

and the Lion, 1460. 

Samuel Anointing Saul, 14G9. 

Reproving Saul, 1470. 

Sanchi Tope, Gate of, 693. 

Sandals, 1462. 

Sandal Wood Tree, 85. 

Sandstorm in the 'Desert, 1464. 

Santiago, Cathedral of, Portico, 1437. 
Santon, A, Awaiting Callers, 1465. 

| Sarcophagus of Amrytceus, 82. 

Sardis, Ruins of, 1467. 

Site of, 1466. 

Satyr and Faun, 1468. 

Saul Anointed by Samuel, 1469. 

Attempts David’s Life, 1471. 

Pursues David, 1472. 

Reproved by Samuel, 1470. 

Saved bv David, 485. 

Sawyers, Oriental, 1474. 

Saxon Keep, Pevensey, 1072. 

Nobleman, Residence of, 1597. 
Soldier, 208. 

Scales, Egyptian, 265. 

Scarabaei, Egyptian, 1476, 1477. 

Scent Bottles, 72. 

Sceptres, Ancient, 1478. 
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Screen, Marble, in the Taj, 1598. 
Scriptures, Case containing the, 31. 

Searching, 275. 

Scorpion, 1479. 

Sculpture, Ancient Egyptian, 1480, 
1481. 

Babylonian, 260. 

Colossal, 49. 

Sculptured Rocks, Petra, 169. 
Sculptures, Early Egyptian, 1505. 

Egyptian, 866, 867. 

Sea Goose-Foot, 1520. 

Seal, Babylonian, 219. 
of Alfric, 1494. 

Seals and Rings, Egyptian, 1492,1493. 
Roman, 1494. 

Searching the Scriptures; 275. 

Sebald, St., Shrine of, 149G. 

Sections of the Gate of Sanchi Tope, 
694, 695. 

Seir, Hill Country of, 541. 

Sela, or Petra, 1499. 

Seleucus Nicator, Coin of, 1524. 
Seminary, Lutheran, Illinois, 1174. 

Theological, Gettysburg, 1159. 
Sennacherib, 222. 

Murder, 1508. 

Sennacherib’s Letter, 859. 

Septimius Severus, Arch of, 1503. 
Sepulchral Monuments, 1227. 

Slab, Egyptian, 47. 

Serbal and Elim, Valley near, 1003. 
Mount, 1531. 

Sermon on the Mount, 1744. 

at the Seaside, 1745. 
Serpent-Charming, 1501. 

Worship, 53. 

Serpents, 52, 53. 

Servants, Egyptian, 1502. 

Seville, Cathedral at, 116. 

Shadouf, Egypt, 544, 545. 

Irrigation with, 940. 

Shaphan Reading the Law, 1055. 
Sheba, The Queen of, visits Solomon, 
40, 1547. 

Sheepfold, Oriental, 700. 

Sheep and Lynx, Persian, 678. 

Sheep of Syria, G40, 641. 

Shekels, Silver and Copper, 1506, 
1507. 

Shemaiah Warning Rehoboam, 1536. 
Shepherd, Oriental, 1509. 

Sherlock, William, 1510. 

Shew-Bread, 1521. 

Shiloh in Samuel’s Time, 1512. 
Shimei Mocking David, 1513. 
Shipbuilding, 812. 

Sketch of, 186. 

Ship from Ancient Bas-Relief, 1514. 

from Ancient Painting, 1516. 
Ships of Alexandria, 83. 

Shishak, 1518. 

Shittah Tree, 1520. 

Shoes, Ancient, 1463. 

Shrine and Ark, 189. 

of Ethelbert, St., 598. 
of Etheldreda, St., 598. 
of St. Frideswide, 663. 
of St. Sebald, 1496. 
of St. Ursula, at Brugge, 1739. 
of “ The Three Kings,” 1739. 
with Idol, 189. 

Shush an, Ruins of, 1584. 

Sibyl, Temple of, Tivoli, 1418. 

Sidon from North-east, 1519. 


Signet, Babylonian, 260. 

Signs, English, Attached to Records, 
1727. 

[ Siloam, Inlet to the Pool, 1522. 

Pool of, 997. 

Village of, 1523. 
with Water Low, 1522. 

Silver Hydria, 913. 

Ore, 1524. 

Penny, 542. 

Statuette, 90. 

Simon Peter Called, 1322. 

Sinai, General View of, 1526. 

Inhabitants of, 532. 

Sindon, or Sadon, 528. 

Singers, The, 76. 

Single-stringed Viol of Egypt, 1245. 
Sin-Offering, 1277. 

Sin or Paran, Wilderness of, 1298. 
Sisters of Lazarus and Christ, 1114. 
Sitting, Modes of, 1505. " 

Skin Bottles, 338, 339.* 

Skippet, English, for Records, 1725. 
Sleeping Adonis, 1603. 

Slinger, A Roman, 198. 

Egyptian, 199. 

Slings, Egyptian, 197. 

Smyrna, 1535. 

Snaring Birds, 653. 

Solanum Sodomeum, 1619. 

Soldiers, Anglo-Saxon, 209. 

Egyptian, 202. 

Persian, 203. 

Mounted, 901. 

Roman, 205. 

Solomon in his Glory, 1546, 

and Pharaoh’s Daughter, 1542. 
and the Queen of Sheba, 1547. 
Writing, 1550. 

Solomon’s Funeral, 1549. 

Luxury, 1548. 

Pools, 1551. 

Son, The Prodigal, 1742. 

Sons of Aaron set apart, 89. 

Sophia, St., Church of, 355. 

South Palestine, 1712. 

Sowing and Ploughing, 63. 

Sparrow, The, 1555. 

Sparrows, 1582. 

Spartan Sculpture, 1484. 

Spear-Heads, Bronze, 196. 

Spears and Shields, Jewish, 200. 
Sphynx and Pyramid, 548. 

Sphynx, Ram-IIeaded, 39. 

Sphynxes, 1556, 1557. 

Spider and its Web, 1564. 

Spies in the Promised Land, 1562. 
Spires, Cathedral of, 1733. 

Spirit of Religion, 56. 

Spoons, Egyptian, Ancient, 1559. 
Spouse and Attendant, Egyptian, 15( 
Sprat, Bishop, 1561. 

Springs, Hot, of Amatha, 675. 
Staircase, Canterbury, 1103. 
Standards, Egyptian, 269. 

Roman, 268, 1565. 

Standing Stone, Persia, 97. 

State Chamber, Pompeii, 905. 

Chariot, Assyrian, 227. 

Dinner, 267. 

Palanquin, 1292. 

Statue of Guttenberg, 783. 

Jupiter, 1069. 
of Luther, 1156. 

Mars, 1178. 


Statue, Terminal, of Pan, 1294. 
Statues of the Madonna, 1160, 1161. 
Statuette, Roman, 90. 

Steelyard, Roman, 265. 

Stewards, Egyptian, 1570. 

Stewkley Church, 817. 

SfUlingfleet, Bishop, 1570. 

Stocks, Ancient, 1572. 

Stone Coffins, 44. 

Stoning, Punishment by, 1573. 
Storing Grain, 67. 

Stork of Syria, 1574. 

Stork’s Nest at Persepolis, 1575. 
Stow, Monument to, 1576. 

Strasburg Cathedral, 755. 

Street Scene, Cairo, 361. 

Structures at Babylon, 261. 

Stucco Ornaments, 902. 

Suez, 1581. 

Gulf of, 1490. 

Sultan Achraet’s Mosque, 1473. 

Mohammed, Tomb of, 1218. 
Summer Parlor on the Nile, 1265. 
Sun-Dial, 261. 

Roman, 503. 

Saxon, 503. 

“Sun Standing Still,” 1583. 

Superb Gothic Ciborium, 416. 
Supper, The Lord’s, 1147. 

Susa, Ruins of (Shushan), 1584. 
Swallow of Palestine, 1585. 

Swift, Dean, 1584. 

Swords and Daggers, Ancient, 195. 
Modern, 195. 

Sycamine or Mulberry Tree, 1586. 
Sycamore Figs, 1586. 

Fig Tree, 1587. 

Svene, Remains of, 1622. 

Symbol in York Minster, 1659. 

of the Four Evangelists, 606. 
Synagogue, Modern, 1656. 

Syrian Fox, 653. 

Hare, 806. 

Hart, 810. 

Lion, 1136. 

Throwing a Javelin, 198. 
Warrior, 1674. 


Tabernacle, The, 1589, 1590, 1591. 
Tabitha or Dorcas, 91. 

Tablet, Inscribed, 48. 

Tabor, from the North, 1592. 

Taboot, Irrigation with the, 941. 
South, 1593. 

Tadraor or Palmyra, 1594. 

Taj at Agra, 102,’ 103. 

and Gardens, Agra, 1599. 
Marble Screen in the, 1598. 
Taled, The, 1600. 

Tamarisk, The, 1601. 

Tambourines, 1247. 

Tammuz, Worship of, 1602. 

Tanjore, Pagoda at, 887. 

Tarsus, 1604. 

Tayloon, Mosque of, 118. 

Teals, 530. 

Templar, 1605. 

Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, 149. 
of Agrippa, 68. 

Buddha, 1670. 

Church, 138, 139, 140, 141. 
at Denderah, 108, 109. 

Egyptian (Thebes), 39. 
at Edfou, 865. 

Hindoo, at Ramisseram, 877. 


Temple, Ipsambool, 48. 
of Isis, 943. 

of Jupiter Olympius, 42. 

Jupiter Panhellenius, 772, 773. 
of Minerva, 231, 448, 1250. 
at Ph i la), 1608. 
in Phoenicia, 1606. 
of the Sibyl, Tivoli, 1418. 
of Theseus, 234. 
of Venus (Remains), 45. 

Vesta, 1667. 

Temples at Benares, 879. 
at Prestum, 769, 771. 
in Egypt, 550, 551. 
in Nubia, 936, 1668, 1669. 
Rock-Cut, 101. 

Tenison, Archbishop, 1611. 
Teraphim, 1611. 

Terebinth Tree, 73. 

Tessellated Pavement, Roman, 1735. 
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